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CUT  .2 

lie,  Bpit  in  itiv  fncp,  call  mt  horte.^' 
1  //pn./r,ii,j.  Ami  sir  Toby  Belcli, 
"  Setid  for  money,  knight ;  if  ihou 
liast  Iter  not  in  tlie  end,  call  me  tHt." 
Twel.  N.,  ii,  3.  The  two  plimseB  are, 
refore,  eauivRlent. 

Gurton'i 


rii; 


A  person  is  twice  called 
ol'  reproach,  in  Ganiir 
^'redlf,  0.  PI.,  ii,  AA  and  m. 

Vnli™  w  liyni  uo(  l-kr  li^i  oniie  ivay. 

A'ufiriT.  ail  luleriad.:,  fill.,  bl.  Ifi..  •ipi.  C  1. 
If  Iban  bcHouM  miir  nirtiw  oti  lui-c,  iukI  I  do  uM 
requite  it,  tlMu  nJI  >«  n/. 

A'ut-i  .^.  1^  riirer  Prnil/ur.  K  4. 

SeeaUo  Lond.  Prod.,  ii,  -J. 
Cut  vat  also  applied  to  dogs,  as  in 
the  following  common  pliraiie. 
CUT  AND  LONG  TAIL,    meaning  to 
ini^lude  nil  kinds,  curtail  curs,  sport- 
ing dogs,  and  all  others. 

V«.  ticn  tlicii  iTTic  ilogn,  Vaf.  Rii.  mil  Ritliic.  ja 

°Jrl  ^llAll/r],.  i7v'f'ii>H  ft"  ™'l's;«.  >i|iB.  G  X. 

«W."™         '"'   "j/»irAirf'irii...'o.FJ..''vii,«/ 

A<id  (iir  ■  jiL  OHBr  f .(  ...J  loig  Ml  lo 


See  CuRTAL. 

We  find  Cl«^/olV  n 

Atid.iDi.f.iti.tb< 


iJSI-at.Tit<.XMtKiK> 


a  dog'a 


i.pi»r. 


Till 


p.  MO. 


quotations  fully  expli 
age  in  the  Merry  M'ives  of  Wintfsor, 
oncerning  which  some  injudicious 
(tempts  and  cotijccturea  have  been 

nftd. 


lUtih'l 


exactly  s 
sage; 


nilar 


r    the    degree   of    i 
1  the  following  pas 


r^  the  ttiit  nifr.  n  vijit  AJmMnt 

iruwiH  ffrace  uuiir  tLeln  Honaix. romrtut  cmt  long 
(111.  .Ill  f-oJi,  O,  PI.,  iv,  IS  j. 

The    previous    mention    of    lier    tail 
lirings    in  the  proverbial   expression 
vith  the  more  ease,  and    seems   to 
have  suggested  it. 
Thus  also : 


0  CUT 

tCUTCHY.     A  conclimau. 

itr  ill:  JiiniAuiLi  tliec  ftvM  Ui}'  nidiiinl  ronrli, 
Auil  tnokc  tlm  h  pwrt  fd-jtjr  licre  on  eiirtli. 

Brtmn-fiom  fttfu-i.  IMM 

CUT-PURSE.  A  person  of  the  inge- 
nious frniei-iiiiy  now  distinguished  by 
the  nnnie  of  pickpockelH.  The  pnnes 
were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  girdle, 
and  it  was  ensy  to  cut  ihem  and  take 
out  the  money. 

\tfj.  I'm  nil-pirie  tatol  1      :  Bn.  IF,  ii,  4. 

To  draw  CUTS.  To  draw  lots,  being 
papers  cut  of  unequal  lengthp,  of 
which  the  longest   was   usually    the 


Cti 


>    Tlui  t>  •  quttiion.    We  win 
ilraic  mliKs  tilt  uuior;  till  Ihn,  lad  tliou  lint 

Cm.  afSrivn,  ael  t.  iii  ihr  cad. 

o-S'i  «  •  1     u    raw  on  "jj^^j^^^^  ^  ^   .^  ^^ 

In  the  Complete  Angler  (part  i,  ch.  a) 
they  draw  evU  who  shall  singr 


Cor.  Well  tluui,  I  viU  Witin,  fix  I  linlt  (\>iii>iiliai>. 

F.  lU,  Bnplrr'i  ill  (d. 

Thus  the  shorlesl  eat  was  here  the 
lover,  or  the  person  .to  pay  the  social 
penalty  of  a  song. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  Scotch  song  of 
Bes^y  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  where  llie 
lover  thus  settles  his  with  for  both 


CUTTER. «.     A 

gerer,  bully,  or  KliiirpL-r ; 

derived     from 

violence  like  tho»<e   nscnWd   t<lj 

Mohocks  in  Addisoir>  I 

other,  from  fiittini;  jiurse 

translates  "  A  cutter  (or  swiudbl 

ler),"  by  "balnffreux,  taillt^ 

cul/er  (or  robber),  glnrliatori'fl 


The  jwrsonages 
actually  lying  in 
ler;  so  I  hat  we 


Cwley-s  Clt 

,,-,./Coh,.w 

n  Ulrfff.  or 

Cii/ifiii.,  Callt 

r,  \»  a  town 

HdvfiHarer. 

Cl'TTlNG./iflW 

0*^*.  Aiiep 

ihet  runiicd 

0..    Ih.   a«MK. 

principlcB 

%   the   pre- 

retliiii;  wonl. 

Hence,  in 

the  IScorii- 

till  Lady,  «li< 

1  JMorecrnft 

thc  usurer 

jiiidiltnlV  tiii'ii 

»  buck,  this 

title  la  Rp- 

plied  tu  him  : 

H'J  /.-rr.  llnif-.l 

<i.f 

r.-    /...(-.  UirHjD 

,.  mi  111,  n  111  1 

i;    II,-.  I„m-,i 

ff/"/,.r'.  Golluui 

1,.      /-.r-.   v.,  jnllui,  nnJ  ii  uo 

mllwl  r»«;"fl 

1.^/1 

1  TLK,  J.  Probnbly  only  n  corrupt- 
L  form  of  eut/er;  for  tin  alluaion 
I  llic  ciitlh'-tish,  and  it«  lilnck  liquor, 
niiirli  liiii  rcfiiifd  for  the  spcnkcra 
I  ilie  scene.     Doll  Tearsheet  says  ta 


U"tlle,  mid  cuttle  douttff,  ' 


are  t'olil. 


T-W  AS'r,  ,>r  Cl'T-WAlST.     Meruit 

,  ,,,  \,,..i;,.;.n c ; r 


Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  author. 
CUI'-WOUK.      Open    work    i<i    Hn. 
mped  or  cut  by  hiad ;  a  aubstiti 
for  thread  lace  or  •abnidwy. 


''  ruwimltf/J(orji//V.i.n,rn.In,'.5. 

CYPKUS  ;  upclt  nWa  ciprm,  mid  cifpre*'. 
A  thin,  transpareuC  alulf,  now  ealli-d 
cnipe ;  accordingly  Cotgrnve  tr;iii»- 
Jntes  it  creapr.  Both  black  ami  white 
were  made,  as  at  present,  but  the 
black   wn»  more  common,   nnil    una 


lllllg,  a: 


a  atill. 


And  iIuuIdk  Ihni' tloi^r  ni 


B  wuliv  iHon,  cr  n  liljwic 
'tfm.  EriT)  .l/aji  i,  t,„  If..  1.  S. 

Coltreh  laion,  or  the  very  liuest  lawOf 
ia  often  mentioned  with  cypi-ut,  nnJ, 
what  in  singular,  Cotgrnife  lina  ninUe 
cresue  signifv  both.  See  that  word 
in  lii»  Dicti.>;inry. 

\*iai  i»ulJi-]ier-iiDk  picturr.  oiiElml/ Jravn 

a.  j-iU.  Ki-iar..  a. 
In  tlie  rollowiug  paaaage  the  grent 
trauHpnrenoy  of  it  is  alluded  to  : 

Ilidomypuorhntl.  Trrlf.  y.,a\.\. 

In  (he  alsge  direction  to  the  Puritan, 
we  see  cyprvi  used  for  mourning : 
"Enter  the  widow  Plug.  Frances, 
Miiry,  air  Godfrey,  and  Edmond,  all 
in  mourning ;  the  latter  jii  a  cyprvt 
hat;  Ilie  willow  wringing  ber  hands, 
and  bursting  out  into  pHsgion,  as 
newly  conic  from  tUe  burial  of  ber 
husband."  Siippl.  to Shake»p.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  .533.  Tliis  ci/prut  hat  tlie  com- 
mentators e;iplaiii  to  signify  a  hat 
with  a  crape  hat-band  in  it,  but  the 
expression  seems  rather  to  imply  that 
ihi-  wlmli-hut  was  covered  with  crape; 
which  nii^'lil  [jiobablv  be  the 
lliongh.  =        ■ 

iMDd. 

Bj/Mua^upatti  ia  the  Latin  affixed  to 

^^       ■      Coles  and   Minshe*, 

(Ik  l^^^^kwhom  describes  it  r1m> 
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PREFACE  OF  THE  EDITORS. 


Robert  Narcs,  the  aathor  of  the  following  Glossary,  was  during  his  whole 
life  an  active  man  of  letters,  thoogh  the  g^reat  mass  of  his  labours  have  not  left 
any  very  permanent  mark  on  the  literature  of  his  day.  He  was  horn  at  York 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1753,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Nares,  the  celebrated 
composer  and  teacher  of  music,  and  organist  to  George  II  and  Greorge  III.  The 
Doctor's  brother,  and  the  uncle  of  Robert  Nares,  was  sir  George  Nares,  who  sat 
during  fifteen  years  on  the  bench  of  Common  Pleas.  Robert  Nares  received  \m 
first  education  in  Westminster  School,  where,  in  1767*  at  the  eariy  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  election  as  king's  scholar.  In  1771>  he  was 
elected  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1775,  and  his  master's  degree  in  1778,  and  entered  holy  orders.  From 
1779  to  1 783,  he  held  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  two  Wynns  (sir  Watkin  and 
Charles  Williams),  residing  with  them  at  Wynnstay,  and  during  the  season  in 
London.  During  this  period  he  wrote  prologues,  epilogues,  and  light  pieces, 
for  the  private  dramatic  ffetes  at  Wynnstay,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
essays  on  various  subjects  for  periodicals.  In  1782,  Christ  Church  presented 
him  with  the  small  living  of  Easton  Mawdit  in  Northamptonshire,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  received  that  of  Doddington  from  the  lord  ChanceUor.  In  1 784, 
Nares  published  his  first  philological  work,  the  '  Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  The 
same  year  he  married  Elizabeth  Bayley,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bayley,  of  Chelmsford,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  1 785.  He  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Wynns  from  1 786  to  i  788,  while  his  pupils  were  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  he  acted  as  assistant-preacher  at  Berkeley  Chapel.  In  1787, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
wq^  chosen  assistant-preacher  to  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  post 
wfich  he  held  during  fifteen  years.  He  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  by  whom  he  was  respected  not  only  as  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  but  as  a  sound  divine  and  sincere  Christian,  and  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  many  social  qualities ;  and  he  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  political  as  well  as  other  essays  and  pamphlets.  Thia  literary  activity 
led.  in  1793,  to  his  starting  that  well-known  periodical,  the  '  British  Critic,'  in 
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coDJanetion  with  Beloe.  Nares  conducted  this  journal  until  its  forty-second 
volume,  when  he  resigned  it.  He  was  about  this  time  appointed  assistant- 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  ftnd  was  subsequently  librarian  of  the  manu- 
script department  in  that  institution  during  twelve  years,  in  which  capacity  he 
edited  the  third  volume  of  the  'Harleian  Catalogue.'  In  1794,  Nares  lost  his 
second  wife,  a  Miss  Fleetwood,  of  London,  who  also  died  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  who  lived  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1 796,  lord  Loughborough  gave  him  the 
living  of  Dalby  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  1 798  that  of  Sharnford ;  and  bishop 
Cornwallis  made  him  a  canon  residentiary  of  Litchfield.  Bishop  Porteus  gave 
him  the  small  prebend  of  Islington  in  St.  Paul's;  and,  in  1800,  the  bishop  of 
Litchfield  made  him  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  with  which  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments end.  In  this  year  (1800),  Nares  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smyth,  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  who  survived  him.  In  1805  he 
resigned  his  vicarage  of  Easton  Mawdit,  and  also  his  situation  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  went  to  reside  at  the  vicarage  at  Reading,  where  he  lived  till  1818. 
In  this  year,  his  desire  for  a  more  free  enjoyment  of  London  society  led  him  to  ex- 
change to  Allhallows,  London  Wall,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge 
until  within  about  a  month  of  his  death,  with  an  absence  usually  of  two  months  in 
the  year  at  Litchfield.  In  1822,  Nares  published  his  *  Glossary;  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.,  which  have 
been  thought  to  require  illustration,  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  particularly 
•Shakespeare,  and  his  Contemporaries.'  This  was  his  last  and  his  most  important 
^ork,  though  he  still  continued  to  mix  actively  in  literary  society,  where  he  pleased 
by  his  agreeable  and  unassuming  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  one  of  its  earlier  presidents,  and  he  contributed 
to  its  transactions.  Robert  Nares  died  on  the  23d  of  March,  1829,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

It  is  to  his  '  Glossary  '  that  Nares  owes  chiefly  his  literary  fame.  An  expe- 
rience of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  the  class  of  studies  to  which  it  especially 
belongs  has  made  great  advance,  has  established  its  reputation  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  work  we  possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
is  quite  indispensable  to  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
It  is  a  necessary  companion  to  the  dramatic  writers.  The  numerous  criticisms 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  scattered  througliout  this  work,  are 
characterised  by  a  degree  of  soberness  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  age,  which  are  by  no  means  common  among 
the  commentators  on  the  great  bard.  In  spite  of  these  recommendations,  Nares's 
Glossary  has  hitherto  only  passed  through  one  edition  in  this  country.  It  was 
published  in  an  inconvenient  form,  a  large  quarto  volume,  and  had  become 
sufficiently  rare  and  expensive  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  now  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  period  which  it 
illustrates  and  require  it  as  a  book  of  reference.     It  wtB,  therefore,  to  supply 
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an  absolute  want,  that  the  present  edition  was  undertaken.  The  field  in  which 
Nares  laboured,  though  wide  in  his  time,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since, 
and  there  are  few  students  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  who,  in 
using  his  work,  have  not  been  able  to  add  to  it  words  and  phrases  which  had 
not  fallen  under  his  notice,  or  new  and  valuable  examples  illustrative  of  those 
which  he  had  given.  The  editors  had  made  a  large  collection  of  such  additions, 
and  with  this  advantage  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  something  more  than  a 
bare  reprint.  It  is  evident  that  a  work  like  this  can  never  be  complete ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  by  these  additions  Nares's.  Glossary  may  be  made  somewhat 
mdfe  so,  and  at  all  events  it  cannot  but  be  rendered  more  useful.  The 
additional  words  and  examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original  text 
by  a  t  prefixed  to  them.  The  principle  followed  in  the  selection  of  these 
additions  has  been  to  give  words  and  phrases  from  books  popular  at  the  time 
when  they  were  published,  which  have  become  now  very  rare,  tending  to  clear 
up  difficulties  in  writers  of  that  age  who  are  more  generally  known  or  who  are 
better  deserving  of  general  attention.  From  these  illustrations,  some  words 
and  phrases  only  partially  understood  before,  will  now  receive  new  light ;  while 
others  are  given  because  they  are  rare  and  curious,  and  may  explain  difficult 
passages  in  authors  of  this  period  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  new  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
only  be  given  by  conjecture,  have  been  left  with  no  other  explanation  than  that 
furnished  by  the  passages  in  which  they  occur ;  future  researches  may  fix  their 
meaning  more  exactly.  To  these  additions,  and  to  a  correct  reprint  of  Nares, 
the  editors  have  almost  limited  themselves.  The  errors  of  his  book  are  com- 
paratively so  few,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  text.  A  few  necessary  corrections  only, 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  what  he  has  written,  have  been  added  within 
brackets  [  ]>  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest.  It  remains  only  to  add  that 
a  few  additional  words  have  been  contributed  by  friends ;  and  among  these  the 
editors  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper, 
to  whom  the  public  owes  so  excellent  an  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer. 
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The  compilation  of  a  dictionary  has  not  been  improperly  compared  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  or  the  mine;  an  allusion  which  Johnson  might  feelingly 
recollect,  at  the  close  of  his  mighty  work.  Even  his  worthy  editor,  Todd, 
must  have  had  much  of  laborious  hammering  and  digging,  before  he  could 
send  forth  his  augmented  and  improved  edition.  The  present  Glossary, 
however,  has  occasioned  no  such  toil.  Its  materials  were  sought  and  collected 
entirely  for  amusement;  and  the  task  has  been  continued  and  completed 
so  far  as  it  can  be  called  complete,  exactly  in  the  same  manner:  with 
perseverance,  indeed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  but  uniformly  at  leisure 
hours,  and  only  in  the  intervals  of  more  important  occupations.  It  was  not 
till  the  press  had  commenced  its  operations,  that  any  serious  labour  was 
bestowed  upon  it ;  then,  indeed,  in  revision,  correction,  and  the  supplying  of 
palpable  deficiencies,  it  became  a  task,  of  which  the  author  is  glad  at  length  to 
have  seen  the  end. 

The  common  reflection,  that  our  admirable  Shakespeare  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  his  commentators,  and  that  the  notes,  however  necessary,  too  often 
recal  us  from  the  text,  first  suggested  this  undertaking ;  the  primary  object  of 
which  was,  to  enable  every  reader  to  enjoy  the  unencumbered  productions 
of  the  poet.  The  specimen  of  a  glossary  subjoined  to  Richard  Warner's  Letter 
to  Garrick  (1768)  still  further  encouraged  the  attempt;  in  the  prosecution  of 
which,  it  soon  appeared  desirable  to  extend  the  illustration  to  nil  the  best 
authors  of  that  age.  Attention  being  thus  fixed  upon  a  given  period  in  the 
progress  of  our  language,  it  could  not  fail  to  happen  that  many  useful  illtrstra- 
tions  of  its  history  must  be  developed  in  the  search. 

Early  attached  to  the  study  of  our  native  language,  and,  consequently, 
an  admirer  of  those  authors  by  whom  its  powers  were  first  displayed  and  best 
exemplified,  I  proved  that  disposition  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1781,  when  I 
published  a  book,  called,  'Elements  of  Orthoepy.*  Three  divisions  of  that 
work  were  employed  in  ascertaining  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language,  as  then  correctly  spoken ;  but  the  fourth  contained  a  miscellaneous 
view  of  variations  and  changes  made  by  time  or  caprice,  in  its  orthography  and 
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aceentuacion,  some  parts  of  which  sufficiently  cTince  an  inclination  to  that 
kind  of  inquiry,  which  has  here  heen  further  pursued.  I  particularly  noticed 
■ome  modes  of  accentuation  employed  hy  early  writers,  which  had  since  been 
entirely  disused. 

Thus  prepared,  when  I  began  to  take  notes  of  words  and  phrases  requiring 
explanation,  in  Shakespeare,  and  writers  near  his  time,  I  was  still  upon  my 
favorite  ground ;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  in  reading  for  that 
purpose  some  writings  which  otlierwise,  probably,  I  might  not  have  read, 
I  was  enjoying  an  amusement  very  congenial  to  my  inclinations.  The  perusal 
of  the  best  authors  of  those  times  was,  indeed,  its  own  reward,  witiiout 
reference  to  any  other  object ;  but  still  the  contemplation  of  another  purpose  to 
be  answered  by  it,  was  a  further  motive  to  encourage  perseverance. 

I  had  made  some  progress  in  my  collections,  and  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  when  occupations  came  upon  me  which  soon  left  me  no  time  to 
employ  in  such  amusements.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  was  of  necessity 
laid  aside ;  and  occasional  reading,  in  a  desultory  manner,  with  hasty  memo- 
randums of  passages,  was  all  that  could,  for  many  years,  be  made  subservient 
to  it.  At  length,  comparative  leisure  gave  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
design.  The  materials  collected  were  finally  arranged;  and  being  thought 
by  some  competent  judges  to  be  such  as  would  be  welcome  to  the  public, 
the  determination  to  give  them  to  the  press  was  formed  without  reluctance. 

It  will  be  found,  I  fear,  after  all,  that  the  Work  has  many  deficiencies; 
which  the  mode  of  its  compilation  may  explain,  but  cannot  entirely  excuse. 
My  only  defence  is,  that  my  attempt  was  not  to  collect  all  that  conld  possibly 
be  had,  but  to  preserve  and  arrange  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  collect.  Tlie 
former  would  have  been  a  serious  task  ;  the  latter,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  always 
continued  to  be,  an  amusement.  If  what  I  have  collected  prove  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  public,  the  public  is  welcome  to  it;  and  should  any  more 
successful  compiler  be  able  to  supply  its  defects,  his  full  share  of  the  credit 
shall  by  me  be  readily  conceded.  Many  works  I  have  certainly  read,  belonging; 
to  the  period  here  comprehended,  but  not  always  with  the  minute  attention 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  noting  every  peculiarity.  To  have 
laboured  through  all  the  productions  of  that  time  would  have  been  a  task 
neither  suited  to  my  taste  nor  compatible  with  my  occupations.  I  have 
therefore  avoided  the  title  of  Dictionary,  which  seemed  to  me  to  imply  a  more 
perfect  collection.  Much,  however,  the  volume  does  contain ;  and  much  that 
will,  I  trust,  entertain  the  reader,  no  less  than  it  has  amused  the  writer. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  inserting  the  words  and  phrases  of  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  where  the  writers  of  her  time 
at  all  fleeted  the  phraseology  of  Chaucer ;  which  affectation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  almost  the  only  blemish  of  the  beautiful  poems  of  Spenser.  My  reason  was 
this:  that  to  complete  the  rational  view  and  knowledge  of  our  language, 
a  separate  Dictionary  must  be  required  for  the  works  of  Chaucer,   Gower, 
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Lydgate,  Occleye,  and  all  those  writers  who  can  properly  he  called  English ; 
that  is,  who  wrote  when  the  language  was  no  longer  Saxon.  A  8axon 
Dictionary  of  the  same  form,  with  all  the  examples  at  length,  would  complete 
the  historical  view  of  our  national  speech.  The  British,  and  its  dialects,  belong 
to  another  family. 

Venim  hec  ipse  eqaidem,  spatiis  exclusns  iniquis, 
PnetereOt  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinquo. 

I  haye  neither  length  of  life,  nor  perseverance  in  study  remaining,  to  undertake 
either  of  those  tasks. 

Our  illustrious  countryman,  Johnson,  has  shown  us  that  no  Dictionary  can 
be  satisfactory  without  a  copious  selection  of  examples,  and  has  given  us  the 
most  convenient  form;  his  plan  and  method  have,  therefore,  been  followed 
here,  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  in  a  work  less  scientific.  The  Chaucerian  and 
the  Saxon  Dictionaries,  whenever  formed,  ought  surely  to  adopt  a  similar 
arrangement. 

If  such  a  plan  should  ever  be  completed,  it  may  then,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
to  throw  out  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  all  the  words  not  actually  classical  in 
the  language  at  that  time  ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  standard  of  correct  phraseology. 
Johnson  has  no  small  number  of  words  which  were  completely  out  of  use  when  " 
he  compiled  his  Dictionary.  That  number  has  heen  greatly  augmented  by  his 
editor,  Todd ;  with  tho  very  budable  design  of  comprising  the  whole  history  ol' 
our  language,  if  possible,  in  that  one  work.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  method  is  certainly  not  great ;  and  chiefly  affects  foreigners,  who  may 
sometimes  be  puzzled  to  decide  what  words  are  actually  in  use,  and  what  are 
obsolete.  The  separation  of  the  Dictionaries,  as  here  suggested,  would  make 
all  clear ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  plan  more  specious  in  theory,  than  likely  to  he 
realised  in  practice. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  notion,  I  have  not  even 
perfected  my  own  link  of  the  philological  chain.  This  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
deny  ;  but,  probably,  enough  is  here  done  to  encourage  others  to  complete  the 
undertaking;  enough,  too,  for  immediate  use,  till  something  more  perfect 
shall  appear.  To  diversify  the  work,  I  have  not  confined  it  to  words,  but  have 
included  phrases,  proverbial  sayings,  with  allusions  to  customs,  and  even 
to  persons,  when  something  of  their  history  seemed  necessary  to  illustrate 
my  authors.  I  have  also  made  it  occasionally  a  vehicle  for  critical  observations 
on  the  text  of  our  general  favorite,  Shakespeare ;  especially  in  such  pasftages 
as  have  been  most  disputed  by  his  commentators.  I  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  make  it  not  merely  a  book  of  reference,  but  also  an  occasional  amusement 
for  literary  leisure.  The  authors  most  studiously  illustrated  are  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader ;  and  if  others  are  occasionally  quoted, 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  those  of  primary 
consideration. 
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It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  in  compiling  this  Glossary,  I  have  taken 
adyantage  of  all  those  indexes  which  have  lately  been  subjoined  to  the  editions 
of  our  earlv  authors :  the  assistance  of  which  has  rendered  this  volume  much 
more  copious  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been  made,  in  the  mode  of  collection 
above  described.  Prior  Dictionaries  have  been  consulted  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  the  improved  edition  of  Johnson,  by  my  friend  Todd,  I  have  often 
found  myself  anticipated,  where  I  thought  I  had  made  a  discovery.  Dr. 
Jamieson's  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  has  also  been  of 
great  use ;  many  of  the  words  which  are  disused  in  England  being  completely 
preserved  in  that  dialect,  which  is  a  legitimate  child  of  the  same  Saxon  parent. 
To  etymology  I  have  not  paid  anxious  attention,  except  where  it  seemed  clear 
and  undeniable ;  well  knowing  the  extreme  fallaciousness  of  that  science 
when  founded  on  mere  similarity  of  sound.  But  I  have  particularly  avoided 
deriving  common  English  words  from  languages  of  which  the  people  who 
employed  them  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant;  a  method  which  some 
etymologists  have  pursued  to  a  very  ridiculous  extent. 

Collections  of  provincial  dialects  would  often  have  been  extremely  useful ; 
many  words  esteemed  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  being  merely  remnants  of 
the  language  formerly  in  general  use.  But  these  collections  are  unfortunately 
few  and  scanty;  nor  can  I  name  any  one  in  which  I  have  found  so  much  use, 
as  in  what  Mr.  Wilbraham  very  modestly  terms  "an  attempt  towards  a  Glossary 
of  words  used  in  Cheshire."  Had  I  been  earlier  acquainted  with  this  per- 
formance I  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  more  advantage  from  it. 
County  histories,  which  have  long  received  the  most  extensive  encouragement, 
should  always  contain  a  careful  compilation  of  this  kind,  from  certain  and 
correct  authorities:  and  from  these,  digested  together,  the  history  of  our 
language  might  ultimately  receive  important  illustration.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  this  design.  The  Cornish  words 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  belong  chiefly  to  a  still  more 
ancient  dialect. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  work, 
I  willingly  leave  the  public  to  decide  upon  its  value.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  seldom  be  determined  by  an  author,  or  his  friends ;  the  former  being 
disqualified  by  partiality  to  the  work,  and  the  latter  to  the  workman. 
My  expectation  is,  that  it  will  be  deemed  more  amusing  than  useful,  more 
vanous  than  profound  ;  a  decision  which,  however  hai'shly  expressed,  I  shall 
never  make  an  attempt  to  controTert. 
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A.  This  letter  prefixed  to  «  pnrticiple, 
to  denote  nn  Rction  still  continued,  i 
certninly  nut  nt  all  obsolete,  To  go 
fisliiiig,  a  begging,  n  walking,  &c.,  are 
repressions  aa  current  slill,  in  familiar 
and  colloquial  use,  as  they  everw 
and  though  it  is  difficnlt  to  define  the 
force  of  a,  in  such  phrases,  every  one 
by  use  comprehends  it.  It  ia  aome- 
tbing  like  a  preposition,  yet  it  is  not 
exactly  either  at,  to,  in,  or  Anything 
else.  The  force  seems  to  be  it«  own. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so  prefixed  to 
nouns  i  and  these  instances  are  pro- 


There  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  to. 
At  prefixed  in  composition,  nith' 
out  changing  the  sense  of  the  word, 
it  was  formerly  more  common  than  it 
now  is.     Hence  we  find  in    Shalce- 

I  Kin  lo  he  i-vant  of  Ihe  no.  ir«t'U. 

[It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
remark  that  a  is  often  used  in  po- 
pular language  for  kam,  for  on,  and 
sometimes  for  /.] 
K,  the  Article.  Sometimes  repeated 
with  Bdjectives,  the  snbstanlive  having 
gone  before,  and  being  understood. 

'  A  pv/ilj  psiily  nun  I'lulh.  ■!»]  a  niqiulenl.        Bm.IV. 
^■oddcn,  IBdalubtlt.  ITitrt.  hy  MidJIrlrat. 

See  more  instances  in  Mr.  Steevens's 
note  on  Macbeth,  act  iii,  sc.  5. 
2.  Prefixed  tg  numeral  adjectivea. 


u  of  them,  but  in  hill 


Cbftucer  has,  "  a  ten  c 


ir«t.,iH.4. 

a  twelve." 
Squiert  T.,  10,697. 

Fc-'br.Jrc.,l633,'f.iM. 
B.jQK..CaMuJlt,i,t. 


He  Ihiniu  ut  e<mie  on  purpott  lo  hUnj  him. 

B.  4-n.,  KMi  Ont.,  ut  a. 

Sometimes  it  means  on. 

The  notlJ  nni  s  ickrrli.  S.  Jvn.,  Fii.  i^ft 

For  on  wheels. 

A  per  ae,  or  A  per  *t  A.  That  is,  a  by 
itself.  A  form  which  appears  to  have 
been  applied,  in  spelling,  to  every 
letter  which  formed  a  separnte  sylla- 
ble. Thus  a  clown,  in  Dr.  Fauatut, 
spelling  to  himself,  ssys, 

Jptruti  l,A,r,IAi:Bfcriiii,ix.     Ami.  Dr..i,p.  OT. 

The  expression  and  ptr  »«,  and,  to 
signify  the  contraction  ^,  substituted 
for  that  conjuncliou,  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten in  the  nursery.  The  earliest 
trace  of  A  per  *e  is  in  Chaucer,  who 
calls  Cresseide  "  the  flourc  and  a  per 
se  of  Troie  and  Qrece  i"  where  it  is 
meant  to  imply  pre-eminent  excel- 
So  also  in  the  following  passage : 

But  we  have  also  several  other 
tetters  per  *e,  thus  : 

TbeSjKrHaril[lhi.te(e)i>lhlK*n'e. 

H.  Frloxr,  i(  BaliluU,  iii,  p.  !<. 

AUa,lperte! 

ADilltiygnrl.  befffrn.  ^'i  Brer.  IOCS,  a  T,  k 

Decker  uses  O per  te  0,  for  a  cryei 
in  the  titles  to  two  of  his  pamphlets  i 


ABA 


ABI 


Oper  $e  0,  or  a  new  crier  of  lantenie  and  candle-ligbU. 
1612.  4tOi  and 

Vilianies  disrovcred  by  lantern  and  cautlie-li^lif.  and 
ihe  lielp  of  a  new  crier,  culU.d  Opcr  se  0.   1C16,  4to. 

Thus  ShakeBpcare  has  even  used  a 
man  per  se,  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
eame  form : 

Tliey  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se, 

And  Btunds  alone.  Tro.  /•  Cress.,  i,  2. 

ABACK.     Compound  of  back.     Back- 
wards. 

They  drew  aback,  as  half  w  ith  shnnic  confound. 

Speus.,  Shep.  Kal,  June,  63. 

tABADE.     The  past  tense  of  to  abide. 

And  counlrcd  was  with  B>7ton«  that  ahade 
"With  Cassibaluyn,  the  k vug  of  Bivtons  brade. 

Uardyvg's  ChrontcU,  1543,  fol.  36. 

fABAFFE.    Abaft.    The  nautical  term. 

Pump  bullies,  cni-penters,  qnickc  stop  the  leake. 

Once  heave  the  lead  ogaine,  and  %o\\ndabaffe, 

A  shafnet  lease,  seven  all.  Taylor's  Wwkes,  1630. 

To  ABAND,  V,  Contracted  from  aban- 
don, in  the  same  sense. 

And  Vortigern  eufortt  the  kingdom  to  ahand. 

Spent.,  F.q.,U,x,t^. 

ABASHMENT.  The  state  of  being 
abashed. 

Which  manner  of  oia^Am^/ became  her  not  yll. 

SkeUon,  p.  38. 

To  ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegiti- 
mate, or  base. 

Reing  ourselves 
Corrnptrd  and  abasiardUed  thus, 
Thinke  all  l<M)keH  ill,  that  doth  not  looke  like  us. 

Daniel,  Queen*s  Jrc.  tub.  fin. 

To  ABATE.  To  cast  down,  or  deject  the 
mind. 

T.ll  at  U-ngth 
Your  ieiioniiirc  dtrliver  you,  as  moat 
^6u/r(/ captivcB.  to  some  nation, 
Thiit  w  on  >  ou  « ithout  Wluws.  Coriot.,  iii,  8. 

To  contract  or  cut  short. 

O  wrarv  night.  0  long  and  tedious  night, 
/ibate  tliv  hours :  shine  comforts  from  the  East. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii.  2. 

Used  also,  as   Mr.  Todd  shows,   by 
Drvden. 
'ABBATESS.     A  not  unusual  form  for 
abbess,  the  principal  of  an  abbey  of 
nuns.     See  Whiting,  1638. 

— and  at  length  becume  abbatesse  there. 

Holinsked's  Chnm.,  1577. 

To  A  BEAR.  To  behave  or  demean  one's 
self. 

So  did  the  Faerie  knight  himself  airar^.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,V,  xii,19. 

ABEARING,  or  ABERING,  also  Abear- 
ance, joined  with  the  epithet  good, 
A  regular  law  phrase  for  the  proper 
and  peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyal  sub- 
ject. So  that  when  men  were  bound 
over  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
they  were  said  to  be  bound,  to  be  of 
good  abearing. 

And  likewise  to  be  bound,  by  the  vertue  of  that, 
To  be  of  good  abmng  to  Gib,  her  great  cat. 

'         G«r/.,O.P,ii,74. 


Or  they  were  obliged  to  find  sure- 
ties for  their  good  abearing, 

Herbert,  Hist,  of  Hen.  Fill, 
See    the     Law    Dictionaries    under 
good  abearing. 
ABHOMINABLE  for  ABOMINABLE. 
A  pedantic  affectation  of  more  cor- 
rect speaking,   founded   upon  a  false  • 
notion  of  the  etymology ;   supposing  '. 
it  to  be  from  ab  homine,  instead  of 
abominor,  which  is  the  true  deriva- 
tion.    Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  this 
affectation  in    the    character  of   the 
pedant  Holofernes. 

This  is  abkominable  which  he  [Don  Armado]  would 
call  abominubie.  Love's  L.  L.,  x,  1. 

The  error,  however,  was  not  un- 
common. 

And  then  I  will  bring  in 

Abkominable  Lyving 

Hym  to  beguile.  Lusty  Jut.  Or.  of  Dr.,  \,  p.  138. 

Abkominable  Lyvvig  being  a  per- 
sonage in  that  allegorical  drama. 

T.  Aye,  for  thy  love  I'll  sink ;  nyc,  for  thee. 

M.  So  thou  wilt,  I  warrant,  in  thine  abhutnintible  s'ns. 

Vntriiasing  ofUumoiotts  Fort,  iii,  140. 

Decker  probably  tliuuglil,  like 
Holofernes,  that  this  was  the  true 
word. 
To  ABHOR,  r.  a.  To  protest  against,  or 
reject  solemnly  ;  an  old  term  of  canon 
law,  equivalent  to  detestor, 

Tlierfforc.  I  say  !i>:ain 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea.  fron'i  my  soul 
Refmic  you  us  n'ly  judge.  lien.  J'JII,  ii,  4. 

Taken  from  Holinshed : 

And  therefore  openly  iiroiestrd  tlint  slic  did  utterly 
abkor,  refuse,  and  forsake  such  a  judge. 

Abhore  was  once  common. 

See  Spens.,  F,  Q.,  1,  vi,  4. 
fABIDDEN.     Supported,  abided.     The 
part,  of  abide. 

In  times  past  vrrily  we  endured  hard  travaile  and 
most  irkesometobe  abiddeii.  e\'ci\  through  suowcs  and 
the  pinching  cold  of  bitter  frosts. 

Holkmd's  Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

ABJECT,  n,  s,  A  base,  contemptible, 
or  degraded  person. 

Yea,  the  very  objects  came  together  against  me 
unawares.  Psalm  xxxv,  'lo,Prayerbook. 

I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die. 
Than  at  my  foemen's  feet  an  abject  lie. 

JUirr.fur  Mag.,  p.  20. 

fflcj?*.  To  be  rejected.  •*  I  will  not 
use  an  abject  word,**  t.  e.,  a  word 
deserving  of  rejection. 

Chapman,  Horn,  //.,  ii,  317. 

tABILLIAMENTS.  A  common  form, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, for  habiliments,  and  applied 
generally  to  armour  and  warlike  stores. 


ABL 


ABR 


And  now  the  templet  of  Janus  being  slint,  wnrlike 
€AiUiaMenU  grew  riuty,  and  Itelloim  nut  on  niaskin;;- 
attire.  tflUvn,  Hisi.  of  Jantfs  I. 

To  ABLE,  had  two  distinct  senses. 

1.  To  make  able,  or  to  give  power  for 
any  purpose. 

And  life  by  this  [Christ's]  death  abled,  shnll  cnntroll 
Death,  whom  thy  death  slew.    Donne's  OirUe  PoeiM,  6th. 

2.  To  warrant,  or  answer  for. 

Kone  does  offend,  none;  I  say  none;  VtlahU  'rm. 

Lear,  iv,  8. 
Admitted !  aye,  into  her  hcait,  1  'II  able  it. 

Uldow'M  Tears,  0.  P.,  vi,  16t. 

Also  in  the  same  play  : 

Yun  niieht  sit  and  sigh  ftrst  till  vour  heart-strings 
broke.  J'Uahle  it.  '         O.  Hi.,  vi,  22. 

ConsUtble.  I 'II  able  hint ;  if  he  do  come  to  be  a  justice 
afterward,  let  liini  ihuiik  the  keeper. 

Changeling,  Anc.  Dr ,  iv,  ZiO. 
To  sell  away  all  the  powder  in  the  kiiiirdoni. 
To  prevent  blow  in  z  iiu.    Tlnit  's  nafr,  He  able  it. 

Mtddl.  Game  at,  Cliesse,  D.  li,  b,  act  ii. 

This  latter  sense  is  the  most  remark- 
able. 
To  ABODE.      To  forebode,   to   prog- 
nosticate, to  bode. 

This  tempest. 
I>3ishing  the  gninient  of  tltis peace,  ahoded 
Tlie  sudden  breach  on't.  Hen.  Till,  i,  1. 

The  night-owl  cry'd,  aboding  luckless  time. 

8  Uen.  /  /,  V,  6. 

ABODEMENT.  Omen,  prognostic. 
[^Abode  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun 
in  the  same  sense.] 

Tush,  man,  abodements  must  not  now  affriglit  us. 

3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  7. 

fABOMINOUS,  of/j.     Abomin«ble. 

Yet  ht:rc'a  not  nil.  I  c  nnot  hnlfuutrusse 
Ktr.  it 's  so  aboiHiiinus. 

Cleatelmd,  Churacler  of  a  LoitJon  Dliirntill,  16+7. 

fABOTSERED.  An  old  term  in  paint- 
ing,  which  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

These  colours  are  likewise  used  to  give  the  lusters 
andfhiniiigs  of  snttens  and  silkes,  bein^  siltcred  from 
ilieir  n:ituiail  colours,  when  ihoy  are  wrought  upon 
ihe  abulsered  or  grosly  layed  colours,  which  custoiiie 
hith  (io  prevailMl  with  many,  that  respecting  oncly 
vaiiie  shcues,  without  any  n;gard  of  the  precepts  of 
artr,  they  use  it  not  ouely  iu  the  above  named  ap- 
parrels,  but  also  in  drapery  of  contrary  stuffes,  which 
in  no  sort  require  the  luster  of  silkes. 

Lomatius  on  Painting,  byJIaydock,  1598. 

fABOVE.  The  phrase  above  the  rest 
was  not  uufrequently  used  in  the 
gense  of  especially,  in  particular. 

One  night  abute  the  rest  (lier  good  fortune  having 
made  her  bold)  she  tarryine  a  little  lunger  than  her 
boure.  Westward  for  Smelts,  1620. 

ABOUT.  Very  singularly  used,  in  the 
phrase  about,  my  brains,  signifying, 
"  braiDS,  go  to  work." 

Fieupon't!  fohl 
Jkmtf  my  brains  I  Hand.,  ii,  ad  fin. 

Which  is  explained  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  Heywood : 

My  brain,  ahont  again  I  for  thou  hast  found 

New  pncects  now  to  work  on.         Iron  Age,  1632. 

fABOUT.     Out  of  the  way.    The  word 


is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  trivial 
langtiasre. 

I  have  bettered  my  ground,  as  you  sny,  and  quite 
rid  tue  of  my  w.iiiiteHng  guests,  who  will  rather  walk 
seven  imle  ahmit,  tlinn  cnniu  where  they  shall  be 
furccd  to  uork  unc  hull  h<»ur. 

Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596. 

ABRAIIAM-MKN,  or  TOM  OF  BKD- 
LAM'S  MEN,  or  BEDLAM  BEG- 
GARS. A  set  of  vagabonds,  who 
wandered  about  the  country,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  ; 
the  provision  for  the  poor  in  those 
places  being  cut  off,  and  no  other  sub- 
stituted. 

And  these,  Mliat  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear, 

Jarkni.in.  or  Patrico,  Cninke,  or  Clapper-dudgeon, 

Fratcr,  or  Abram-man ;  I  speak  to  nil 

That  stand  in  fair  election  for  the  title 

Of  king  of  beggars.  B.  Fl.,  Kegg.  Bush,  ii,  L 

See  note  on  O.  PL,  ii,  4  ;  and  Lear, 
11,  3. 

Hence  probably  the  phrase  of  sham' 
ming  Abraham,  still  extant  among 
sailors.     See  Roderick  Random, 

tABRAHAM'S-EYE.  A  magical  charm 
to  render  a  thief  blind,  if  he  will  not 
confess.  This  word  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  on  magic  of  the  sixteenth 
centmy. 

ABRAID,  V.  a.  To  awaken.  To  rouse 
one's  self.     Sax. 

But,  V.  hen  us  I  did  out  of  sleepe  abray, 
1  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  wliileare. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  86. 

Used  also  actively  : 

I'or  feure  lest  her  uuwares  she  should  abrayd. 

Spens.,  F.  Q..  Ill,  i.  61. 
But  from  his  study  he  at  lust  abray'd, 
Cull'd  by  the  hcruiit  old,  who  to  hnn  said. 

Fairf  T.,  xiii,  50. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Perhaps  cor- 
rupted  from  auburn. 

Over  all 
A  goodly,  long,  thick,  Abraham-eolcur'd  beard 

Blurt  Master  Constable, 

See  note  on  Mer.  W,,  i,  4,  and  Cor., 
ii,  3  ;  in  which  latter  plac3  the  folio 
reads  Abram  for  auburn,  "Our 
heads  are  some  brown,  some  black 
some  auburn,**  &c.    See  Abron,  infra, 

f  ABRICOT.  An  apricot.  The  common 
form  of  the  word  in  the  old  writers. 

ABRIDGEMENT.  A  dramatic  per- 
formance ;  probably  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  historical  drama,  in  whicVi 
the  events  of  years  were  so  abridged 
as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  play. 

Saiy  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  eveniu'r. 

Mids.,  V,  1. 
Look  where  my  abridgemtmt  cones.      Uaml.,  ii,  S. 


( 
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In  this  place,  however,  the  sense  is 
disputable.  But  this  interpretation 
is  strengiliened  by  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage, in  ^'hich  Hamlet  calls  the  play- 
ers **  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time;"  (101o,b,)  abridyementy 
however,  is  not  repeated  there,  as  is 
erroneously  said  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Steevens  on  the  first  passage. 
.4BR0N.     For  auburn. 

A  lusiie  courtier,  wliote  curled  lietid 
With  ubroH  locks  wus  fairly  furnislud. 

Hall,  iiat.,  B.  iii,  S.  5. 

fABSCESSlON.  An  abscess.  A  form 
in  use  among  the  physicians  of  the 
Shakesperian  age. 

If  truly  ii  (loth  turuu  into  abscfssions,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  that  the  eathermj;  togetherand  eruption  of  the 
niiittcr  itiiould  be  letted,  it  shall  be  lawlull  to  use 
mrdicincs  m  hich  ran  both  matter,  open,  and  cleanse 
the  ulcer.  BtirrougK's  Method  of  Physiek,  1624. 

t  ABSINTH.     Wormwood. 

Seeiii);  my  injurious  fortune, 
Huth  HO  r'emov'd  me  from  niv  greatest  blisse. 
In  ti:iri-s  1  iilHairs  Mill  deli^litcd  be. 
And  ^rccve  to  lau^li;  absinth  and  poyson  be  my 
sustenance.  The  J'auenger  o/Benvenuto,  1612. 

fABSTEKGlFIE.     To  cleanse. 

Specially  ,  uhen  uee  would  abstergifiej  and  that  the 
liuske  rt-niHine  behind  in  the  boyling  of  it ;  but  though 
it  reirigerutes  and  difcsecatrs  without  the  huske,  vet 
be  it  ns  It  will,  1  flnde  it  no  w  ayes  friendly  to  my  selfe. 
The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

fABSTERSIVE.  Cleansing.  ''Abster- 
sive, cleansing,  or  wiping  away.*'  Cot- 
grave, 

t^o  ABSUME.  To  take  from;  to  de- 
stroy.   From  the  Lat.  absumo. 

He  then  (for  hope  of  flight  was  quite  exDcU'd) 
Belcht  from  his  throat  (most  stranee  to  ue  beheld) 
Huge  smothering  smoak,  which  fiU'd  the  roomi  with 

fume, 
And  from  their  eyes  all  liglit  did  quite  ahsnme. 

rirgil,  6y  Vicars,  1632. 

tABURNE.     For  auburn. 

His  head  short  curld  :  his  beard  an  ahume  brownc, 
Tko.  Heywood,  Great  Britaines  Troy,  16U9. 

ABUS.     The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whybme  was  liight 
The  ancien  Jhus,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  in  victorious  fiirht. 
And  chas'd  so  fiercely,  after  fearful  flijfht, 
That  first  their  chieftain,  for  his  safeties  sake 
(Their  chieftain  Humber  named  mas  arght), 
Unto  the  mighty  streame  him  to  betake. 
^Vhere  he  an  end  of  batteill  and  of  life  did  make. 

Spens.  F.  q .  II,  x.  16 

Hence  Drayton : 

yor  my  princely  name. 
From  Humber  king  of  Uuns,  as  anciently  it  came. 

Polyolb.,  ilS,  p.  1206. 

But  he  does  not  mention  the   more 
ancient  name. 
ABY,  r.     For  abide;    to  stand  to,  or 
support  the  consequences.     \T\i\s  ex- 
planation is  not  correct;  abt/  is  de- 


rived from  the  A,-S.  abicgan,  and 
signifies  to  pay  for,  to  atone  for.] 

For  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  shew  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shall  aby  it.  Midi.,  iu,  8. 

But  he  that  kiU'd  him  shall  ahuy  therefore. 

Harringt.,  AriosL,  zvi,  54. 

Generally  used  with  deavy  or  dearly. 

l/cst  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear.  0.  PL,  iii,  86. 

See  Todd. 
ABYSM.     Abyss.  From  the  old  French 
abgsme, 

Wliat  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  bnck-ward  and  abysm  of  time.     Tew^.,  i,  2. 
And  brutish  ignorance,  yrrept  of  late 
Out  of  drnd  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm. 

Sp.,  Tears  of  Muses,  188. 

ACADEMY.     This  word  anciently  had 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Bein^r  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man. 
Is  still  remember'd  in  that  Academy. 

B.  4-  Fl.,  Cusl.  of  Country,  ii,  1. 
The  fie«d  has  much  to  do  that  keeps  a  school. 
Or  is  the  father  of  a  family ; 
Or  governs  but  a  country  Academy. 

Ben.  Jon.,  Sad.  Shep.,  iii,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
quoted  Love*s  Labour  Lost  for  this 
accentuation,  but  the  editions  now 
have  academe  in  that  place. 

Love's  L.  L.f  i,  1. 
ACATER.     A  caterer  ;  a  purveyor. 

Go  bear  them  in  to  Much 
Th*  aeater,  let  him  thank  her.    B.  Jon.,  Sad.  Shep.,  ii,  A. 

He  is  my  wardrobe  man,  my  acatcr,  cook, 
Butler,  anil  steward.  Ben.  Jan.,  Let.  an  Ass,  i,  S. 

This  is  also  read  cater,  which  word  is 
not  without  authority. 

You  dainty  wits?  two  of  you  to  a  cater. 

To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner.        B.  i'  Fl.,  Mad.  Lop.,  ii,  4. 

AGATES.     Often   contracted   to  cates. 
Provision,  food,  delicacies. 

1,  and  all  choice  that  plenW  can  send  in ; 
Bread,  wiuc,  aeates,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin. 

B.  Jon.,  Sad.  Shep.,  i,  8. 
A  sordid  rascal,  one  that  never  made 
Good  meal  but  in  his  sleep,  sells  the  aeates  are  sent  him. 
Fish,  fowl,  and  venison.  B.  Jon.,  Staple  of  News,  ii,  1. 

In  the  above  passage  I  have  transposed 
the  word  but,  which  evidently  restores 
the  true  sense.  The  editions  have 
it— 

Never  made 
Good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells,  Sec. 

Not  to  make  a  good  meal  in  his  sleep 
would  certainly  be  no  sign  of  avarice, 
since  such  meals  cost  nothing;  but 
the  consequence  of  starving  by  day 
may  be  dreaming  of  good  meats  at 
night. 

T!ie  Mantuan,  at  his  cltarges,  liim  allow'th 
All  fine  aeates  that  that  same  country  bred. 

Harr.,  Ariost.,  xliii,  139 

t  To  ACCEND.     To  light  up. 

Wliile  the  dark  world  the  sun's  bright  beams  aeeend. 
The  shadow  on  the  body  doth  attend. 

Owu's  Sptgrams,  hy  HMnty,  ItTf  • 


tACCEPTATION.     Acceptance. 

1  «aul^  with  hiurd  of  ny  LiTe  pn-rorme  it. 


tA^CE 


ir  agreed 


CCEPTIVE.  adj.  Accepted, 
upon. 

Bnt  myHlf  *iU  DKd«ntjK  durit. 
And  inn  agoiDtt  nim.  Ciapman,  II.,  vii,  ft4. 

ACCESS.     Accented  on  the  first  btIIa- 
ble. 

I  did  itjkL  hii  lettcn,  and  denj'd 

't'An  BttAck  of  a  fever. 

And  ui  thii  iLkenau  wyinmcn  ralleiL  doon  to  grounde 
Hthini|llici  liBddcu  Ibe  laAjOfpelc.  i>,S  \>tr,tn 
T-iiiDllrn.  ud  tliii  team  dunifi  cithcn'hila  ij. 
lllin  or  iij.  Midicat  MS.,  IStb  C(DI. 

fACClSE.     Excise. 

Tnn  chup  living  ben,  wm  it  got  foe  Ac  mon^ 


I^itly,  who  vou 


ilFuliaii 


E  It  pit)  not  to  It]  tuourit,  or 
1  hivd  ii»i^iivd  tliat  the  uedu 


Sir  D.  Carlclon,  Ihcn  SccnUf 


>f  Stele,  did  I 


_ , .=Tft>rTi>f ! 

in  the  HouHiif  CooiiiHHit,  hee 
lo  Ihc  Tower ;  ullhimgli  lice  nein'u  it  lu  no  ill  leiiK 

of  RD:iliiiid  lied  o're  olUcr  mliont.  Iiiiviiii  iiciLlier 
tUc  (nbtll.  -'  ■-■ -  -  -  - " '  - 


tf  Holli 


/I. 


ACCITE,  B.     To  call,  o 

At  1  ticforr  remcnibcr'd.  ill  ouriUtf.    3  Bm.  IF.  t.  S. 

To  ACCLOY.  p.     To  clioke,  or  fill  up. 

Sfoa..  sSf,  Sul.,  Fa.,  136. 


Hence  Cloy. 


end  of  e  t 


qnsilij.  \a  tlie  luEaprlREof  mil  di 

plam  wkilliiT  Uiii  hnduth  humor  aoiu  inuDuite 
lUelf,  tlie  Ixidr  it  Ictiul  and  tceliad  with  di?rr>  end 
punifoM  mnMio.       Optict  OUmi  of  Human,  \m. 

To  ACCOIL.     To  be  in  a  eoil,  or  bustle 
of  busineBB. 

-  ?.  e.  n.,ii,  JO. 


ACCOMBKE,  or  ACCOi 

encumber,  perplex,  or  destroy. 

Hippije  there  mmj  be  Ave  leas  m  the  lame  nODibre ; 

ACCOMMODATE,  p.  '^Fbis't; orTit  wis 
fashionable  in  Slinkespeart's  time  to 
introduce,  properly  or  impniperly,  on 
sll  ocCNsions.  Ben  Joiiaon  cnlla  it 
one  of  "  the  perfumed  terms  of  the 
time." — DUeoverie*.  Tbe  indefinite 
nse  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bar- 
dolph's  vain  attempt  to  define  it : 


ACE 

See  nlso  Ben.  Jons.  Poela»t..'m,'4, 
and  Every  Man,  &c.,  i,  5,  where  he 

chIIm  it  one  of  the  words  of  action  ; 


SpaH.,F.q..\X\i,ii. 

fACCOBDING.  Id  accordance;  suit- 
able. 

They  fairie  cheu.  u  fitit  for  reerealioo. 
Tlie  Ijmc  <ueordi-}4.  lor  itwm  Bn-tllun. 

Tie  jVeic.  Mflamniiaiit,  ItK. 

■^To  ACCOAST.  or  ACCOST,  v.  To  ap- 
proach. "Aborder.  To  approach, 
aefoatl,  nbboord."    Cotgrava. 

+ACCOSTABLE.  Approachable,  easy 
of  access. 

pie.  IjoLh  men  Biid  wnmiii.  a(tmieil^m.Liil,.,\6iO. 

To  ACCOY,  o.    To  dishearten  or  subdue, 

Tlieo  IB  >fHir  ciirtleH  OMT»natnyd, 
tma  nrcial  \irria  Willi  eiilu  be  aniioyd. 

Ak«..  Sll-p.  Kal.,  Frb.,  «, 
•»"—••■■' '-1n]bllT|»i™l;»trhyne 

■f,  UU. 


PrmyltH't  Ski^inl 


H.,»  •mil  iniiy  li«n  till  niurase  he  ii,-ru,r4 1 
It  he  be  W.C  niue  new  fro  w<t»ni  cwet. 

ACCREW,  e.     To  increase. 


To  accrue,  now  demsuds  to  after  it, 
or/roM. 
tACCRUMBNT, «.     Increase. 

miHdome  and  iMirning.  Opiict  Gl.tf  H„^.,  1(39. 

fACCUSEMENT.     An  accusation. 

Wliiche  nevetthelegte  bf  nnttoe   luggalioni  and 
BoHnihtfi  CHrrmicIa,  \iTI. 

fACCUSTOM,  P.    To  fashion;  to  form 
manners. 


t  ACCUSTOM  ABLY.         By" 
usually  ;  in  constant  practice. 


i,lat'i  Wortti,  1031). 

fACE.       To  bate  an  ace,  to  hesitate, 
or  ithow  reluctance  in  doing  anything. 

But  >■  moil  whom  are  cieiinii  in  their  famei. 
So  mmT  of  them  have  moat  verloimi  eimn, 
ThoD|{h  hell  they  he,  they  will  not  iolfMaci 
To  be  old  Prudence,  Temp'rance,  I'liDi.  or  Oiaa. 
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fACHATE.    The  agate. 

Tltese,  tlifse  are  tlicy.  if  we  consider  well, 
That  8;<pliir»  and  tlic  diamonds  doc  excell, 
The  pt'iirie,  the  i-ni'muld.  and  the  turkesse  blen. 
The  BHnziiine  cormil,  nnibcrs  golden  hiuw. 
The  christnll,  jacinth,  achate,  ruby  red, 
The  curbunde,  squar'd,  cut,  and  pollished. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

ACHKS.  The  plural  of  ach;  was  un- 
doubtedly a  dissyllable,  pronounced 
aitchesy  and  continued  to  be  so  used 
to  the  time  of  Butler  and  Swift,  which 
last  hnd  it  in  his  Shower  in  London,  as 
first  printed. 

C:<n  l>v  I  heir  pains  nnd  ach-es  find 
Ail  lurns  and  chiinges  of  thr  wind. 

Hudthr.,  Ill,  ii,  407. 

The  examples  are  too  numerous  to  be 
quoted.  Mr.  Kemble  wna  therefore 
certainly  right  in  his  dispute  with  the 
public  (in  this  word ;  but  whether  a 
public  performer  may  not  be  too  pe- 
dantically right,  in  some  cases,  is 
another  question.  Yet  ach  was  pro- 
nounced a  he,  as  now ;  for  proof  of 
which  see  Ajax. 

ACOP.     See  Cop. 

fACQUAINTANCE.  The  phrase  to  be 
of  acquaintance  was  used  commonly 
in  the  sense  of  to  be  intimate. 

I  brought  him  to  sunpcr  with  me  snonc  after  he  landed 
and  cnnie  on  the  siioare :  for  he  and  I  have  beene  of 
very  great  acquaintance  alwnios  from  our  ohildlioou. 

Terence  in  Engitsk^  1614. 

t^o  ACQUISE.     To  acquire. 

Late  to  g:o  to  rest,  and  erly  for  to  ryie 
Houour  and  gnodes  dayhr  to  acavyse, 

'Enterlude  of  JvtryH,  n.d. 

tACQUISITITIOUS,  adj.  Acquired ; 
not  innate. 

It  was  a  hard  Question,  m-hether  his  wisdom  and 
knowli'dge  ejcceeucd  his  choler  and  ft-ar;  certainly 
the  last  couple  drew  him  with  most  rioleni-e,  because 
they  were  not  aeqvisHitious,  but  natural. 

inUon's  History  of  King  James  I. 

tTo  ACQUIT,  or  ACQUITE.  To  re- 
quite. 

I\iB  h^rtc  all  vowed  t*  exploits  magnificent 

Doth  none  but  workes  of  rarest  price  endite, 

Midst  Iocs  (as  champion  of  the  faith)  he  ment 

That  palme  or  cypress  should  his  paines  acquits. 

Carew  s  Tasso. 

-fACROOK.     On  the  decline. 

The  flies  credit  staudth  acrooke  even  as  far. 

Ueywooi's  Spider  /■  Flie,  1556. 

ACHOSS.  Used  as  a  kind  of  exclama- 
tion when  a  sally  of  wit  miscarried. 
An  allusion  to  jousting.  See  Break- 
across. 

1  would  ycQi 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy :  and 
TliHt,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

A'ift^.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Lqfeu.  Good  fkiUi,  aerosi  I  AWt  WtU,  ii,  1. 


ACTON.  Iloqueton  or  Auqueton,  Fr. 
A  kind  of  vest  or  jacket  worn  with 
armour.  From  which,  by  some  in- 
termediate steps,  the  word  jacket  is 
derived. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  black, 
His  hewberke,  and  his  sheelde, 
Ne  noe  man  wist  \%  hence  he  did  come, 
Ne  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone. 
When  they  came  from  the  feclde. 

Petcy  Rel.,  i,  p.  53.  See  Glossary. 

It  is  there  defined,  "  a  kind  of  armour, 
made  of  taffaty  or  leather,  quilted,  etc. 
worn  under  the  habergeon,  to  save  the 
body  from  bruises."  But  if  it  was 
worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  how 
could  its  colour  appear  ?  Roquefort 
detines  it,  *'  Espece  de  chemisette 
courte ;  cotte  d'armes,  espece  de 
tunique.'*  He  adds,  that  in  Langue- 
doc  it  was  called  jacouti,  and  that 
Borel  says,  thence  comes  jacquette, 
.a  child^s  dress.  Glossaire  de  la 
Langne  Romane. 
ACTRESSES.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  were  none  in  the  English  theatres 
till  after  the  Restoration. 
Corvat  savs,  in  his  account  of  Venice, 

Here  I  observed  certainc  things  that  I  never  saw 
before.  For  I  saw  women  arte,  a  thing  that  1  never 
•aw  before,  though  1  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
sometimes  used  lu  I/Oiidon ;  and  llicy  performed  it 
with  as  good  grace,  action,  and  gesture,  and  what- 
soever convenient  for  a  player,  as  ever  I  saw  any 
masculine  actor.  Cfrudities,  vol.  ii,  p.  IC,  repr. 

A  prologue  and  epilogue,  spoken  about 
June,  1 6G0,  turns  particularly  on  this 
subject.  These  lines  are  a  part  of 
the  former : 

I  come  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest. 
To  tell  yon  news,  I  saw  the  lady  drost ; 
The  woman  pinycs  today,  mistake  me  not, 
^'o  man  in  gown,  or  pn^c  in  petty  coat; 
A  woman  to  my  knowlcd'^c.  yet  I  can't, 
(If  I  should  dye)  make  aihdavit  on't. 

Some  French  women,  however,  acted 
at  the  Black  Friars  in  1629. 

Iligt nomas ty  p.  315. 
The  circumstance  mav  aUo  be  traced 
from  passages  in  the  old  dramatists. 
In  the  epilogue  to  "  As  you  like  it,'* 
which  was  spoken  by  Rosalind,  the 
player  says,  **  If  I  were  a  woman,  I 
would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleas*d  me,  complexions 
that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I 
defy'd  not.'' 

Gayton  censures  foreign  theatres  for 
permitting  women  to  act.      "  The 
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permission  of  women  personally  to 
act,  doth  very  much  enervate  the 
auditory,  and  teacheth  lust,  while 
they  would  but  feigne  it.'* 

Fest,  Notes,  p.  272. 
Theydid,  however,  appear  in  tlie  thea- 
tres of  antiquity  (See  Cic.  de  Offic.,  i, 
31  ;  Plat,  de  Kep.,  p.  436.  Fie;  Hor. 
Sat.,  n,  iii.  60) ;  but  Shakespeare, 
who,  like  liis  contemporaries,  attri- 
buted to  all  times  the  customs  of  iiis 
own,  certainly  thought  of  noihiug 
more,  when  he  gave  these  words  to 
Cleopatra : . 

'I1te  quick  conieilinns 
Eitenip«»n»lly  uMl  suijte  us,  mid  present 
Our  Al«'xnii(lri;iii  n-vt  Is ;  Atiiniiy 
Sli:iil  be  l)ion<;iit  ilrunk*  n  forili.  and  I  shnll  see 
SoMu-  *qiii':ikii«jf  (;i<4»|iHtr!i  botf  wy grealnesa 
V  the  posture  of  a  wliorc.  Jnt.,  v,  2. 

Hart,  Cluu,  and  Burt  played  female 
parts  when  boys.  See  Historia  Uis- 
trion.,  0.  PL,  xii,  340,  &c. 
James  Duport,  who  translated  the 
Psalms,  &c  ,  was  much  offended  at 
the  scandal  of  introducing  actresses, 
and  wrote  some  indignant  Alcaics  on 
the  subject,  which  he  entitled  **  In 
Roscias  nostras,  seu  Histriones  foemi- 
nas." 
They  begin  : 

Nee  feniitiinum  nomen  liypocrita, 
Nee  liistrio,  si  granimuticee  fides, 
Kt  Priscianu.  nenipe  solos 

Ksse  viros  decei  histriones. 
Hos  tanturu  hubebant  pristiun  saicula, 
Dum  castitai  salva,  atque  modest la,  &c. 

He  concludes  by  giving  a  very  singular 
piece  of  advice  to  these  ladies : 

Sin  dramatis  pars  esse  pergas. 
Nod  nisi  jcm^f  agas  vo^awtfov. 

MMtc  snbsecita,  p.  15. 

fTo  ACTUATE,  v.     To  make  active. 

Let  me  rejoyce  in  sprigiitly  sack,  that  can 
Create  a  brtun  even  in  an  empty  pan. 
Cansiry  !  it's  thou  that  dost  inspire, 
And  actuate  the  soul  with  lieavenly  fire. 

Witls  Recreatiotu,  1654. 

ACTURE.     Apparently,  for  action. 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind : 
Lore  made  them  not;  with  aclure  [i.  e.  in  acUon]  they 
may  be. 
Where  neither  party  ii  nor  troc  nor  kind. 

5A.,  Lover's  Compl.  Suppl.,  \,  7(1. 

Nor  is  for  or  in  the  last  line. 
ADAMANT.     The  magnet ;  a  very  com- 
mon usage  in  old  authors. 

As  true  as  steel,  aa  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant.  Tro.  4r  Cr^  iii.  8. 

As  tme  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant. 

Green's  Tu.  q.,  0.  PI.,  vii.  107. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  this  sense. 


and  given  other  examples.  ThU  is 
decisive : 

Ai  iron,  touch't  by  the  adamanfs  effect. 

To  the  north  pole  doth  ever  point  direct.  Sifh  Dit  B.,  p.  64. 

The  adamant  and  beauty  we  discover 
To  be  alike ;  for  beauty  draws  a  lover. 
The  adamant  his  iron.  Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  Song  1. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  two  magnets, 
which  takes  place  in  some  situations, 
is  alluded  to  here: 

Away 
We'll  be  ns  difforiiis;  as  two  adamants; 
The  one  sliuU  shun  the  other,   ff'hite  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  815. 

Lvlv,  in  a  foolish  sentence,  founded 
on  an  error,  has  joined  adamant  in 
the  sense  of  magnet,  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  diamond.  Euph.,  L.  2,  b, 
and  Enph.y  Eng.  R.  1,  b. 
Adamant  is  thus  used  sc  .ately  as  ill 
the  English  translation  of  Galland's 
Arabian  Nights ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  stands  unaltered  in 
Dr.  J .  Scott's  corrected  edition  (1810). 
In  the  story  of  the  third  Calendar  we 
have  this  passage: 

To-morrow  altout  noon  we  shall  be  near  the  black 
niuuntnin,  or  mine  of  adamant,  which  »it  this  very 
minute  draws  all  vour  fleet  townnls  i(,  by  virtue  of 
the  iron  in  your  shfps ;  and  when  we  approsuh  n itliin 
a  certain  dTstance,  the  attraction  of  the  adamant  will 
have  such  force,  that  all  the  niiils  will  be  drawn  out 
of  the  sides  aiul  bottoms  of  the  ships,  ami  fasten  to 
the  moiinUiin,  s<>  that  your  vessels  will  fall  to  pieces 
and  sink.— yt»l.  i.  p.  254. 

As  the  word  is  now  not  current  in 
this   sense,    it   ought    to    have   been 
changed  to  loadstone, 
fADAMANTlNE.  adj.    Intensely  hard; 
impossible  to  be  broken. 

Quoth  he.  My  faith,  as  adamantine 
As  chains  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain: 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak.  JFudibras,  U,  i. 

ADAM  BELL,  a  northern  outlaw,  so 
celebrated  for  archery  that  his  name 
became  proverbial.  Some  account  of 
him,  with  a  ballad  concerning  him 
and  his  companions  Clym  of  the 
Clough  and  William  of  Cloudesley,  may 
be  found  in  the  Reliques  of  ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  143,  and  in  Ritson's 
Pieces  of  ancient  popular  Poetry. 
Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  allu- 
ded to  him  in  the  following  passages : 

Bened.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me;  and  he  tuat  hits  me  let  him  be  clap'd 
on  the  shoulder,  and  call'd  Adam.        Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  him.  Rom.,  ii,  L 

See  also  0.  PI.,  vi,  19;  viii,  413. 
A  Serjeant,  or  bailiff,  is  jocularly  called 
Adam,  from  wearing  buff,  as  Adam 
wore  his  native  buff. 
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]fot  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that 
Adam  that  keeps  tlie  prison :  he  that  goes  in  the  calves* 
skin  that  «  ns  killed  for  tlie  prodigal.  Com.  Err.,  iv,  8. 

tADAUNTRELEY.   A  term  in  hunting. 

At  last  hee  upstarted  at  tlie  other  side  of  tlie  water 
which  we  call  soyle  of  the  hart,  and  there  otlier 
hantsmen  met  him  with  an  adauntrelni:  wc  fol- 
lowed in  hard  chase  for  the  space  of  eight  hours, 
thrise  our  hounds  were  at  default,  and  then  we  erred 
a  alaine,  streight  so  ho. 

The  Beturtu  from  PamauM,  1606. 

AD  AW,   V,      To   daunt,   or  to  abate. 
Spenser. 

But  yielded  with  shame  and  ^ntiadaw'd. 

Shfv.  Kal,  FcrA.,  141. 

tADAYES,  adv.     By  day. 

You  doe  demaunde,  my  deare,  beside, 
AVhat  mates  adaies  with  me  abide. 

KeiidaWa  Floteers  of  Epigramma,  1577. 

ADDICE.     An  adze  or  axe. 

I  had  thought  I  had  rode  upon  addices  between  this 
and  Canterburv.  Lyly,  Moth.  Bomb.,  C.  10b. 

ADDICT,  part.     For  addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  gnice. 

Mirr.fir  Mag.,  p.  175. 

tADDICTION.     Inclination,  will. 

Uis  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.    Skaiesp.,  Hen.  V. 
Try  their  addictions.    Chapman,  Horn.  77.,  ii,  60. 

ADDITION.  Title,  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Haml.,  i,  4. 

This  nmn,  lady,  hath  rohli'd  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additions;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephnnt.  Tr.  4'  Cr.,\,  2. 
One  Mhom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if 
thou  dcny'st  the  least  syllabic  ol  thy  addition.  L<ar,\\,Z. 

See  Todd,  No.  4. 
ADDOUBED,  part.     Armed  or  accou- 
tred.     Adouber,   old   French,      See 
Roquefort. 

Was  hotter  tlian  ever  to  provide  himselfe  of  horse 
and  armour,  saying,  he  would  go  to  the  island  bravely 
tiddoHhed,  and  shew  himself  to  his  charge. 

Sidn.  Aread.,  p.  277. 

The  8vo.  ed.  of  1/24  writes  it  ad- 
dubed.     Hence  dubbed,  as  a  knight. 
ADDRESS,  V.     To   prepare,   or  make 
ready. 

i.will  then  address  myself  tomv  appointment  Met.  W.,\\\,  5. 
60  please  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest.  Mids.,  v,  1, 

It  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  Spen- 
ser, thus : 

Uprofe  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  addrest 

Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  1, 

ADELANTADO,  Spanish.  A  lord  pre- 
sident or  deputy  of  a  country ;  a  com- 
mander. From  adelantar,  to  excel 
or  precede. 

Invincible  adelaniado  over  the  armadoof  pimpled- 
faces.  Massinger,  Virg.  Mart.,  ii,  1. 
Open  no  door;  if  tht  adalantado  o(  Spain  were  here 
he  should  not  enter.     B.  Jon.,  Ev.  M.  out  qfH.,  v,  4. 

Also  Alchem.,  act  iii. 
ADHORT,  V.     To  advise,  or  exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  was  the  first  that  by  adhorting  the 
Britaines  publikely,  and  helping  them  privately,  wun 
tiiMS  to  build  housri  for  themselves. 

SiotH^s  London,  p.  4. 


f  By  and  by  these  make  rcadie  the  thbn  for  ber 
that  shee  misht  wash ;  1  adhort  them  thereto,  ana 
they  make  readie  with  speede.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

ADJOINT,  s.  A  person  joined  with 
another,  a  companion,  or  attendant. 

Here  with  these  grave  adjognts, 
(These  learned  maisters)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Themselves,  to  read  the  world,  and  keep  their  points. 

Jkui.  Civ.  Wars,  iv,  69. 

tADJUMENT,  s.     Help,  assistance. 

Now  if  thou  wilt  to  wwrre,  if  here  th*  art  bent. 

What  e'rc  my  art  can  adde  for  adjumeni, 

(Ohsc  needlesse  prayers)  distrust  not  thine  own  strength, 

"lis  all  for  Ihcc.  Virail,  translated  by  ncars,  1632. 

The  perfect  and  souna  estate  of  the  body  (as  wee 
may  constantly  assever  of  the  soule)  is  maintained  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  mans  owne  body,  and  that  chiefly 
by  the  due  observation  of  such  things  as  may  either 
bee  obnoxious,  or  an  adjumwt  to  nature. 

Qptick  Sflasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fADJUTRICE.     A  female  assisUnt. 

For,  as  I  hope,  Fortune  (the  adjvtrice  of  good  pur- 
poses) will  (five  the  same  unto  me.  seeking  diligently 
(so  much  as  I  am  able  to  effect  and  attainc  unto) 
after  a  temperature  and  moderation. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

fADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE,  was  an 
old  popular  term  for  a  tapster,  from 
the  colour  of  his  apron. 

As  soon  as  customers  begin  to  stir, 
The  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  crys.  Coming,  sir. 
Or  if  grown  fat,  the  mate  his  place  supplies, 
And  says,  'Tis  not  my  master's  time  to  rise. 
Of  all  our  trades,  the  tapster  is  the  best, 
He  has  more  men  at  work  than  all  the  rest. 

Poor  Robin,  1781. 

f  ADMIRE.    As  a  n.  s.  for  admiration. 

When  Archidamus  did  behold  with  wonder 
Man's  imitation  of  Jove's  dreadfull  tliunder, 
He  thus  concludes  his  censure  with  admire. 

Rowland's  Knave  of  Hearts,  161S, 

fADMITTANCE,  was  used  by  Shake- 
speare to  signify  the  custom  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great 
personages.  Merry  Wives,  ii,  2. 

fADMIXT.     Mixed  up  with. 

Her  pure  affections 
Are  sacred  as  her  person,  and  her  thoughts 
Soaring  above  the  reach  of  common  eyi-s, 
Are  like  those  better  spirits,  that  have  nothing 
Of  earth  admixt.    CartvnrighCs  Royall  Slave,  1651, 

fADOE.  Difficulty,  or  reluctance. 
With  much  ado,  unwillingly. 

And  did  enjoy  her  for  an  howre  or  two. 
But  then  departed,  yet  with  much  adoe. 

The  Netce  Metamorphosis,  16(X)L 

fADOLESCENCY.  The  age  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

For  till  seven  yeeres  be  past  and  gone  away, 
We  are  uncapable  to  doe  or  pray. 
Our  adolescency  till  our  manly  growth. 
We  waste  in  vanity  and  tricks  of  youth. 

Taylor's  Workes,  163a 

fADOORS,  adv.  At  the  door,  by  the 
door. 

Which  (first)  may  I  say's  worst?   Nor  Juno  faire. 
Nor  father  Saturn  hath  of  me  least  care. 
Oh,  Where's  firm  faith  f    I  took  him  in  adoores, 
A.  stragling  beggar,  outcast  from  his  shores. 

Virgil,  by  Ficars,  16S0. 
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Downe  high  Olyrapiu,  Jnpiter 
Went  in  adoore*,  not  minding  her. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1G65. 

tADORNATION.     An  ornament ;  a  de- 
coration. 

If  I  my  stir  to  ihee 
In  hunting  have  nugnteuted  thine  oblationi, 
And  oil  thy  srntcliioii  hung  due  adontat'wtis. 
Great  graceful!  gifts  on  sacred  posts  nindu  fnst. 

Virgil,  hif  near*,  1630. 

ADOPTIOUS.    Adoptive.    That  which 
is  adopted. 

With  a  world 
or  pretty  fond  ad&ptioM  Christendoms 
That  bliiikin^  Cupid  gossips.  All's  W.,  i.  1. 

ADORE,  ».     To  gild,  or  adorn. 

Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adore. 

Spens.,  IV,  ii,  46. 
And  those  troc  tears,  falling  on  your  pure  crystals. 
Should  turn  to  armlets,  for  great  queens  t*  adore. 

B.  4-  FL,  Eld.  Bro.,  Vf,  3. 

Theobald,  not  recollecting  the  word  in 
this  sense,  altered  the  passage  to  *'  for 
great  queens  to  wear.*'  In  the  above 
reading,  whicli  is  the  original,  the/or 
is  however  a  vile  expletive. 
ADORN,  s.     Adorning ;  ornament. 

Without  aiL'rne  of  jfold  and  silver  bright, 
Whercuiiii  thu  craftesuiun  wonts  it  beautify. 

Spent.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xii,  20. 

fADOWN,  ar/v.    Down. 

With  that  the  shcplieard  gnn  to  frowne, 
lie  threw  Ins  pretie  pypes  adiWUCf 
And  on  the  iftound  him  layd. 

Itrantun's  Shrpherds  Garland,  1593. 

ADRAD,  or  ADREDD,/?«r^    Frighted. 

Seeing  the  ugly  monster  passing  by. 
Upon  hiiu  set,  of  peril  naught  adrad. 

Sp..F.Q.,YI,r,U. 
As  present  age,  and  eke  posteritie 
May  be  adrM  with  horror  of  revenge. 

O.  PL,  1,154. 

Also,  Terrified,  r. 

The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  adrad. 

Spew.,  F.  q.,  V,  i,  22. 

ADREAMT.       /  was  adreamt,  for   I 
dreamed. 

Wilt  thou  believe  me,  sweeting?  by  this  light 
Iwasadreamt  on  thee  too.  0.  PL,  vi,  351. 

1  was  adreamt  last  night  of  Francis  there. 

Ci7y  A'.  Cap  ,  0.  PL,  xi,  335. 
tOiit  amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  jinyunt:  hee  is  adreamd 
ofo  dry  somnier.  JHtkals'  IHctionnry,  ed.  1634. 

tThen  said  he,  for  I  mms  adrenm'd  thai  I  kill'd  a 
buck  ill  such  a  place,  and  that  thou  didst  see  me 
where  I  did  kill  him,  and  hide  him ;  and  thinking 
thou  wuuldst  betray  me.  I  thouglit  to  kill  thec;  but 
I  am  glad  (said  he)  that  it  uhb  but  a  drf am. 

iMpton't  Thousand  Notable  Tkingi. 

ADULTERATE  is  used  for  adulterous, 
sometimes,  by  Shakespeare : 

Th'  admUerat*  Hastings,  Bivers,  Vanghan,  Grey. 

Bid.  Ill,  iv,  4. 
Are,  that  ineestnous,  that  adulterate  beast.       Ham.,  i,  5. 
Tnoachts,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  aduVerate  heart. 

Lover's  Complaint.  Suppl,  i,  761. 

[It  is  also  used  for  adulterated.] 

f  How  hath  that  false  conventicle  of  Trent 
Made  kwes,  which  God  or  good  meu  never  meant, 
CoBiuodiDfr  worshipping  of  stones  and  stockes, 
Of  rdi(iiei^  dead  mens  bones,  and  seuslesse  blocki, 


From  which  aduUrate  painted  adoration 
Men  (worse  then  stocks  ur  blockes)  must  seeke  salvation  f 

Taylor's  JForkes,  163a 

fADVAUNCER.  The  second  branches 
of  the  liorn  of  a  stag. 

GtMxl  i'nrrcstf  rs  and  skillull  woodmen,  in  beasts  of 
veiieric  and  ciiase.  du  call  the  round  roll  of  the  home, 
that  is  next  to  the  luad  of  the  hart,  the  bur :  the  mnin 
borne  itselle,  thiry  call  the  hcjinie-.  the  lowest  anther 
is  call'd  the  brow  antlicr.  or  beas  antlicr:  the  next, 
roial :  the  next  above  that,  surroial :  and  then  the  top. 
Ill  a  buck  tlify  say,  bur,  bcaiue,  bniunch,  adrauncers, 
])ali»i«*,  and  spellers.  Manwood's  forest  Lawes. 

fTo  ADVENE,  r.  To  come  to;  the 
Latin  ad  venire, 

Venus  fsaitli  one)  spontan'ous  doth  advene 
Unt'  all  things;  doth  he  not  unt'  all  men  mean? 

Owen's  Epigrams, 

ADVENTURERS.  It  was  cotnmon  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizjibeth  for 
young  volunteers  to  go  out  in  naval 
enterprises  in  hopes  to  make  their 
fortunes,  by  discoveries,  conquests, 
or  some  other  means.  These  adven- 
turers, probably  making  amorous  con- 
quests a  part  of  their  scheme,  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  dresses.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  his  expedition  against  His- 
paniola,  had  two  thousand  such  volun- 
teers in  his  fleet.  To  this  Ben  Jonson 
alludes  under  the  name  of  the  Island 
Voyage. 

I  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on  that  day,  as  any  worn 
in  the  island  toyage,  or  at  Cadiz.  Epic.,  i,  4. 

ADVENTURERS     UPON     RETURN. 

Those  travellers  who  lent  money 
before  they  went,  upon  condition  of 
receiving  more  on  their  return  from 
a  hazardous  journey.  This  was  pro- 
bably their  proper  title.  See  Putter- 
out  ;  and  the  quotations  there  from 
Taylor  the  water  poet, 
f  AD  VENUE,  8.     A  passage,  or  avenue. 

Then  the  ladv  made  nic  rise,  and  (through  an  advenut 
that  Conveyed  the  li^lit  into  the  cavcrnj  led  me  by  tho 
hand  into  a  spacious  liati,  the  walls  of  which  wero 
hung  alxmt  with  wanton  pictures,  that  represented 
the  soil  spurts  of  love  in  many  vary'd  postures. 

History  of  Francion,  1655. 

fADVERSACION,  *.  Contention  ;  op. 
position. 

And  of  Englyshe  with  Peightes,  I  nnderstand. 
And  Britons  also  did  gret  advrrsacion. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle,  fol.  71>. 

ADVERSE.  In  Orthoepy,  p.  227,  it  is 
said  that  Shakespeare  always  accents 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
following  exception  has  been  since 
remarked : 

Though  time  seem  so  advirse,  and  means  unfit.  JlPsW.,  r, 

ADVERTISE.  This  word  ancienUy  had 
the  accent  on  the  middle  %^U«Ji:A«« 
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I  tliert'fore 
JdtSrtise  to  the  state,  bow  fit  it  were, 
That  none,  8:c.  B.  Jon.,  Fox,  iv,  1. 

I  have  adrSrtis'd  liim  by  secret  meaus.      8  Hen.  F/,  iv,  6. 

See  more  exaiDples  in  the  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  327. 
ADVICE.     Consideration,  or  informa- 
tion. 

How  shiill  I  Hoai  on  Iter  with  more  adtiee^ 

That  thus  m  itliout  adtice  be^in  to  lore  her.    3  Gent.t  ii,  4. 

Neither  this  word,  nor  the  verb  to  ad- 
vise, are  quite  obsolete  in  this  kind  of 
acceptation. 
fADVISEFUL,  adj.     Attentive. 

Which  everywhere  adtisefull  audience  bred, 
While  thui  th'  iuditenienl  bv  t)ic  clerke  was  read. 

fhe  Beggar's  Ape,  c.  1607. 

tADVISEMENT, «.     Care;  resohition. 

And  had  not  his  wise  (glides  adcisement  let. 
And  made  liim  from  those  rorp»>le8se  souics  to  fly. 
And  pnsse  in  pence,  those  thin  shnpes  subtiltie 
He  Iiad  assail  d,  but  vainly  beat  the  aire. 

Virgil,  hg  Viean,  1632. 
And  so  with  more  liast  than  good  adrisrment,  they  set 
up  cries  amaine.  and  prepared  to  encounter. 

Holland's  Ammiantis  Marcellinus,  1609. 

fADVOCATION.     Pleading. 

Alas!  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  time.  Othello,  iii,  2. 

ADVOWTRY,   or  AVOWTRY.     Adul- 
terv.     Avoutrie,  old  Fr. 

This  staff  was  made  to  knock  down  sin.    I'll  look 
Tliere  shall  be  no  advoictrg  in  my  wai*d 
But  what  is  honettt.  0.  PI.,  z,  299. 

At  home,  because  duke  Humfrey  nye  repined. 
Calling  this  mutch  adroutrie,  119  it  was. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  S42. 

The  word  is  used  by  Butler  in  Hudi- 
Dras 
tADlisT,  adj.     Parched ;  burnt. 

The  cars  are  ingendrcd  of  abundance  of  matter,  and 
such  men  have  commonly  n  little  neck,  and  fair : 
They  be  sanguine,  something  adust.  And  those  men 
are  very  uupatient  and  pronu  to  anger.  When  the 
ears  be  great,  and  rigbt  beyond  measure ;  it  is  a  sign 
of  folly.  Areandam,  bl.  1. 

fADUSTION.     Burning ;  drying  up. 

Mchuicholy,  may  be  easily  commixed  with  bloud. 
Thcrelure  if  melancholy  be  mixed  with  bloud,  it  is 
called  phlegmone  scirrh'udes :  if  choh-r  (m  Inch  tlien  is 
conflated  of  l)oth  kinds)  it  is  called  nlilegnioi.e  ery- 
sipelatodes:  if  flrame.it  is  termed  phlegmone  sede- 
luatodes.  But  of  bluud,  which  is  filthy  and  Cf>rrupted 
through  the  adustion  and  corruption  of  his  oune 
proper  substance,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
thinnesse  or  thicknesse  thereof. 

Barrough's  Method  ofphysick,  1624. 
When  adustion  is  to  be  used.  Kurtluvmore  if  (not- 
withstanding these  burning  nu-dieines)  \\ni  e%ill  bhall 
vet  remainc,  you  must  burne  that  place  which  is 
Iietwcene  the  whole  and  corrupted  member.  But  all 
these  remedies  are  wont  8omctin>e  to  profit  nothinK 
at  all,  and  then  this  is  the  onely  helpe,  althuugh 
(as  Celsus  saith)  it  be  a  miserable  hcipe,  that  is,  ro 
cut  ofi"  the  member,  which  by  little  and  little  waxeth 
dead,  that  so  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
M  ithout  danger.  Ibid. 

ADWARD,  for  AWARD.     Judgment; 
sentence. 

And  faint-heart  foolei  whom  shew  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  faire  adirard. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  17. 

To  ADWARD,  ».    To  award. 


1*0T  death  P  aduford  I  ween'd  did  appertaine 

1^  noue  but  to  the  tea's  sole  soveraine.  Ibid.,  IV,  xii,  SOL 

Peculiar  to  Spenser,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen. 
t^MULOUS.     For  Emulous. 

And  yon  your  self,  faire  Julia,  do  discloie 
Such  beauties,  that  yon  may  seem  one  of  thoM 
That  having  motion  gain'd  at  List,  and  scnie. 
Began  to  know  it  self,  and  stole  out  thence. 
Willies  thus  his  <rmulous  art  with  nature  strives. 
Some  think  h'  hath  none,  others  he  hath  two  wives. 

Cartvright's  Poems,  1651. 

t^QUIPARATE,  V,  To  reduce  to  a 
level ;  to  raze. 

Til'  emperiall  citie,  cause  of  all  this  woe. 
King  Latines  throne,  this  day  IMe  ruinate, 
And  houses  tops  to  th'  ground  tjtguiparate. 

Vicars'  Virgil,  1633. 

AERY.     See  Aiery. 

t^STlVE,  ^STIVAL.  Belonging  to 
summer.  AUstival  solstice,  the  sum- 
mer solstice. 

Auriga  mounted  in  a  chariot  bright, 

(Else  styl'd  Heniochns)  receives  his  light 

In  til'  itsiire  circle.  Du  Bartaa. 

In  which  at  the  time  of  the  tutivall  solstice,  when 

the  sunne  southward  stretcheth  to  the  uttermost  his 

summer  race.  Holland's  Ainmiauus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

t^STURE.  Rage.  From  the  Latin 
(Bstura.  It  is  a  word  often  used  in 
Chapman's  Homer. 

1.  7bAFFEAR.     To  tenifv. 

Each  trembling  Icafe  and  whistling  wind  they  lieare. 
And  ghastly  bug,  does  greatly  them  affrare. 

>>..  F.  Q.,  II,  lii,  20. 

Hence  the  participle  ajfear*d,  for 
which  afraid  is  now  used,  but  which 
is  very  common  in  Shakespeare. 

Be  not  vffear'd ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noisei. 

Temp.f  iii,  S. 

The  spelling  varies,  as  in  other  cases, 
sometimes  with  one  f,  and  sometimes 
with  two. 

2.  To  AFFEAR,  or  more  properly  AF-% 
FEER.  An  old  law  term,  for  to 
settle  or  conlirm.     From  ajffier. 

Wear  thou  thy  wrongs. 
His  [Macbeth'D]  title  is  afeard.         Macb.,  iv,  8. 

Hence  aj^eerers,  in  our  law  dictionaries, 
are  a  sort  of  arbiters,  whose  business 
was  to  affirm  upon  oath  what  penalty 
they  thought  should  be  adjudged  for 
certain  oflences,  not  settled  by  law. 
fAFFECTATE,  adj.  Affected,  con- 
ceited. 

Accercitum  dictvm,  an  oracion  to  mnche  affeetatt, 
or,  as  we  saie,  to  farrc  fet.    Eliotes  IMctionarie,  1659. 

tAFFECTED.     Beloved. 

— in  all  the  desperate  hours 
Of  his  affected  Hercules.    Chapman,  Il.,ri\i,  816. 

AFFECTION.  In  the  sense  of  aflfecta- 
tion. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  th^  might  indite  the  anthor 
of  affection.  Ham.,  ii,  t. 

Pleasant  wiUioat  ■cnrrilitj,  witty  withoat  tffeciim. 
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Hov  did  she  leare  the  world,  with  what  contempt  1 
Just  aa  the  in  it  liT'd  I  and  so  exempt 
From  all  affection. 

B.  Jons.,  Underwoods,  El.  on  Lady  Paulet. 

Bat  it  certainly  means  sympathy,  in  the 
following  well-known,  but  difficult 
passage  : 

For  affection, 
Mnstrr  of  passion,  swnrs  it  to  the  mood 
or  «  hat  it  likes  or  loaihs.  Met.  Vtn.,  iv,  1. 

AFFECTIONED.       In  a  similar  sense ; 
affected. 

An  affectioned  ass,  thnt  cons  state  wiiliout  book,  and 
utters  it  by  grvnt  surnithB.  Twel.,  U,  3. 

fAFFECTTOUS,  adj.     Affectionate. 

Tiierefori^  my  deare,  deare  wife,  and  dearest  sonncs. 
Let  me  inzirt  yon  with  my  last  embrace: 
And  in  your  Hirekcs  imprfsse  a  fnre-well  kisse, 
Kisse  of  true  kiiidiicssc  uiid  afftctiuus  lore. 

Nerot  1607. 

AFFECTS.     Affections ;  passions. 

Wooing  jHwr  cniftsnien,  witlvthc  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  niidcrbejirinj;  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Rick.  II,  i,  4. 
Rachel,  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to  urge 
The  ?acrcd  purity  of  our  a  frets. 

B.  Jon.,  Case  is  Altered,  act  i. 
Not  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affects 
In  me  defunct.  0th.,  i,  3. 

Mr.  Gifford  proposes  to  read  here, 
parenthetically, 

(The  young  affects  in  roe  defunct) 

MasstHff.,  vol.  ii,  p.  30. 

tSturring  the  affects  of  ndroiration  and  comniisenttion. 

Sir  P.  Sydney's  Apology  for  Poetry. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  singu- 
lar, in  the  sense  of  inclination  : 

So  her  chief  care,  as  carelesse  how  to  please 
Her  own  t^ect,  was  care  of  people's  case. 

Enaland's  Eliza.,  Mirr.  M.,  p.  8S3. 
Shut  up  thy  daughter,  bridle  her  affects. 

O.  PI.,  iii.  16. 

f  AFFINES,  *.     Relations,  kinsmen. 

Affinitjr  degenerating  in  honesty  is  like  foule  scabs 
in  a  faire  skinne,  such  affines  brings  as  much  credit 
and  comfort  to  their  fncnds,  as  do  lyce  in  their 
clothes;  and  they  are  much  like  of  a  lousie  condition ; 
they  will  cleave  close  unto  you.  while  yon  have 
bkiod  to  feede  them,  but  if  you- begin  to  die  or  decay 
they  goe  from  them  that  breed  them. 

Kick  (UMnet  fumisked  witk  tarirti<  of  Excellent 
Dcscriftions,  1616. 

^AFFIRMANCE,  *.     An  assertion. 

Sir,  mine  aMrmoMnee  in  thafflrmatire. 
In  Uw  anoreaaon,  is  much  more  credible. 

Reywood^s  Spider  and  Hie,  1566. 

AFFRAP,  V.  It.   To  encounter,  or  strike 
down. 

They  beene  ymett,  both  ready  to  tffrap. 

Sp.TF. «..  II.  i.  26. 

Also  active.     See  Todd, 
AFFRAY,  V.     To  frighten. 

Or  when  the  flying  beav  os  he  would  t^ray. 

Spenser. 

AFFRAY,  s.     In  the  sense  of  confusion, 
or  fear. 

Withoat  tempettoooa  storms  or  sad  affray. 

Spenser. 
WIio  fall  of  ghaaUT  fright,  and  cold  affray, 
OsmdisltlMdora.  8p.,F,q.,tm,U. 


fAFFRAYER,  *.     One  who  raises  af- 
frays  or  riots. 

As  namely,  the  statutes  made  for  liny  and  cry  after 
felons;  and  the  statutes  made  against  murtlierers, 
robbers,  felons,  nijclit- walkers,  affraijrrs,  armor  wome 
in  tcrrorem,  riots,  forcible  entries,  iind  all  iitlicr  force 
and  violence;  all  which  be  directly  R'/ainst  the  peace. 

Dal  ton's  Countrry  Jnsticv,  1620. 

AFFREND,  ».      To   make  friends;  to 
reconcile. 

And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended. 

Sp.,  P.  q.,  IV.  iii.  60 

AFFRET,  *.     Rencounter  ;  hasty  meet- 
ing. 

That  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  affret. 

They  rudely  drive  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

Sp.,F.q.,m,it,\t. 

Also  violent  impression  : 

The  wicked  wfa))on  heard  his  wrathful!  tow, 

And  passitiz  forth  with  furious  affret, 

Pierst  through  his  beaver  quite  into  his  brow. 

^..F.  O,  lV,iii.lL 

fAFFRIGHTMENT,  *.      A  threat;    a 
frightning. 

But  here  was  your  cunning ;  it  appears  most  plainly, 
that  y<ui,  thinking  her  to  be  of  tne  trade.  tliouKht  to 
make  n  prey  of  her  purse :  but  sinre  ynuT  affriffkltnent 
could  not  niakf!  Iier  open  unto  you,  you  thought  to 
make  her  iniiocenry  sinnrt  for't. 

Rickard  Bronte's  Northern  Lou. 

AFFRONT,  V.     To  meet ;  encounter. 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affnml  Ophelia.  Ham.,  iii,  1. 

Tlte  men.  tliu  ships,  whcrrwith  poor  Rome  affronts  him, 
All  powerless,  give  proud  Oesar's  wrath  free  pa<«9age. 

0.  P.,  ii,  16*. 
A  thousand  hardy  Turks  affront  he  had.     Fairf.  T.,  ix,  89. 
tA  spruce  neatc  youth :  what,  yf  I  affront  him? 

Play  of  Timon,  p.  12. 

AFFRONT.  *.     A  meeting. 

Only,  sir,  this  I  must  raution  you  of,  in  your  affront, 
or  salute,  ucTur  to  move  your  hat. 

Grem's  Tu  Q.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  95. 
This  day  thou  shall  have  ingots,  and  t«>-niorrow 
Give  lords  th'  affront.  Ben.  Jon  ,  Alch.,  ii^  8. 

AFFY,  V.    To  betroth. 

And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  1. 
Sorano,  'tis  onlainrd,  must  be  affied 
To  Annabclla;  and,  for  aught  1  know. 
Married.  0.  PL,  viii,  57. 

Also  to  trust  or  confide : 

Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 

tu.  And.,\,\. 

tBid  none  affU  in  friends,  for  say,  his  children  wrought  his 

wracke.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1693. 

f  AFLAUNT.     Equipped  or  dressed  in  a 
showy  manner. 

nee  that  of  himself  doth  bragge,  l>oast,  and  vaunt, 
Hath  ill  neighbours  about  him  to  set  him  aflnnnt. 

jnthals'  Bictionarie,  ed.  ICOS,  p.  219. 
A  merie  gentleman  seeing  a  gallant  that  was  bound 
for  the  Indies  waike  the"  streets,  his  hat  all  aflaunt, 
and  befcathered  with  all  kinde  uf  colloured  plumes, 
said :  When  a  Gods  name  will  this  wo<Micock  flic,  for 
well  I  see  he  hath  all  his  feathers  about  him. 

Copley's  WiU,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614,  p.  29. 

f  AFORE  was  commonly  used  for  before. 

k.  Goc  afort,  for  I  know  not  the  way. 

V.  I  dee  observe  you,  sir,  and  therefore  you  may  follow, 

if  you  please.  Tkt  Passenger  of  Memfemm'to,  1613. 
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fAFTER-DAYS.     Future  times. 

1  rooane  to  siiij(  tJicrcof,  that  after-dayes. 
Seeing  Gods  love  to  us,  iiiav  tell  his  urnite. 

Wither*$  Abuses  'Slript  and  Wkipt,  162S. 

fAFTERM  ATH .  A  common  provincial 
word  for  a  second  crop  of  grass ; 
sometimes  used  metaphorically. 

Then  raise  the  siejre  from  falhng  on 

Thut  old  disniantlrd  fpirrisou. 

Ittsli  lover  bpeak  wliat  pleasure  hath 

Thy  spring  m  such  an  aftermath ! 

Wl'io,  were  she  to  the  best  Hdvantag:e  spread. 

Is  but  the  dull  husk  of  a  maiden-hend. 

Cleveland's  Poems. 

fAFT-MEAL.     An  after  or  late  meal. 

At  aft-nuales  who  shall  pnye  for  the  wine  ? 

Thynne*s  Debate,  p.  49. 

fAGAIN.  "  To  and  again,"  i.  e.  to  and 
fro.  See  Antobiog.  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes, 
vol.  ii,  p.  353. 

Again  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
clamation of  impatience. 

Abil.  Haplesse  man,  to  run  into  this  lunncie  I 
Fie  TuriTii,  so  treacherous  to  your  friend! 
Tar.  Jgen,  agen.    Wil  no  man  give  mc  credit? 

Ckapman^s  Jtnengr  fvr  ttonour,  1654. 

"fAGAIN ST.  Jyainst  the  worlds  t.  e. 
in  preference  to  everybody  else. 

At  night  I  met  with  my  lord,  who  told  me  th»t  I  need 
not  feur,  for  he  would  get  me  the  place  againsf  the 
vorld.  Pepift*  Diary,  1600. 

fAGAMBO,  adv.     A-kimbo. 

To  set  the  arms  agambo  or  aprauk,  and  to  rest  the 
turned  in  bncke  of  the  hand  upon  the  side,  is  an 
action  of  pride  and  ostentation. 

Mixer's  Chironomia,  1614,  p.  104. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  written 
ahemboU, 

Hereat  her  rage  was  so  increased,  tliat,  setting  her 
arms  a-kemboll,  and  darting  fire  from  her  eyes  . . . 

Comical  History  of  Francion. 

AGAR.  A  sea  monster :  perhaps  formed 
from  the  higre,  or  bore  of  the  tide. 

llee  [Neptune]  sendeth  a  monster  called  the  agar, 
against  uliosc  coming  the  waters  roare,  the  fowlesflie 


awai 


v,  iiitd  the  cattei  in  the  field  for  terrour  shunne 
the  bankes.  Lilly's  Gallathea,  act  i,  s.  1. 

See  liiGRE. 
AGATE.     Used    metaphorically    for  a 
very  diminutive  person,  in  allusion  to 
the   small  figures  cut  in  agate   for 
rings. 

I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  till  now:  hut  I 
will  set  you  neither  in  f!old  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  send  you  buck  again  to  >onr  niusrcr  for 
a  jewel.  '2  Ihn.  IV,  i,  2. 

If^low,  an  agat  very  vilely  rut.  Sfuch  .Iduub.  A'.,  iii,  1. 

Where  the  other  passages  sliuw  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the 
reading  to  aglet,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Queen  Mab,  as  a  verv  diminutive 
figure,  is  expressly  compared  by 
Shakespeare  to  an  agat  stone. 

She  is  the  fanes  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agat  stout 

On  the  fore>ADger  of  an  aUenuaa.  Bcm^  i,  4. 


Of  the  Italian  word  formaglio,  Florio 
gives  this  account : 

Also  ouches,  brouches,  or  tablets  and  jewels,  that  yet 
some  old  men  weare  in  their  hats,  witli  agath-stameSt 
cut  and  graven  with  some  formes  and  images  on 
them,  namely,  of  famous  men's  heads. 

A-GATE.     Agoing.   From  gate  or  gait, 
away. 

I  pray  vou,  memory,  set  him  a-gate  again.     0.  ?.,  v,  180. 

tAGEDNESS,  *.     The  quality  of  being 
aged ;  age. 

Nor  as  his  knowledge  grew  did 's  form  decay. 
He  still  WHS  strong  and  fresh,  his  bmin  was  gray. 
Sucli  at/eduess  miglit  our  young  ladies  move 
To  somewhat  more  than  a  Platonick  love. 

Carttcright's  Poems,  1561. 

To  AGGRACE.     To  favour. 

And,  that  which  all  fnire  workes  doth  most  aggraee. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appcurrd  in  noplace. 

Sp.,  F.  Q,  II,  xu,  68. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  favour. 

Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  annmce 

Sp..  >'.  q,  II.  viii,  66. 

AGGRATE,  v.     To  please  or  gratify. 

From  whom  whutevrr  thing  is  goodly  thuuglit 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  funry  to  ainj'rale. 

Speiis.,  Tears  of  Muses,  406. 

AGHAST.  Did  frighten.  Used  as  the 
pret.  of  to  agaze. 

That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 
Or  other  griesly  thing  thut  hiiii  aqhast'. 

Sp',F.q.,\,\x,i\. 
Its  usage  as  a  participial  adjective  is 
not  yet  laid  aside, 
f  AG  I  LITE  is  used  as  an  adjective  in 
Northbrooke's Treatise  against  Dicinir, 
&c.,  1577. 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  moderately  tiikcn,  after  potne 
weightie  busiuesse,  to  make  one  more  fn  sh  and  agilite. 

fAGlTAGIOUS,      adj.  Quivering, 

shaking. 

His  words  and  speare  together  cleave  the  ayre. 
The  golden-lieailed  stuflfu  as  lightning  flew,' 
And  like  the  su  iltest  curmr  makes  repayre 
Whether  t'wns  sent,  and  doth  his  mes.'^age  true, 
Ajax  huge  shield  hath  interpos'd  the  bare, 
Which  Hectors <r^i/a^toi/j  still  pursue: 
Throuifh  sixe  tough  hydes  it  pier'st  without  respect. 
But  the  sharp  point  uj>on  the  seavcnth  was  chcck't. 

Jleytcood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the 
points  formerly  used  in  dress;  from 
aignillette,  Fr. 

In  a  bnice,  a  man  must  take  hede  of  three  tin'nges, 
that  it  have  no  navies  in  it,  that  it  hnvr  no  buckles, 
that  it  be  fast  on,  with  laces,  without  agglrttes. 

Asch.  foxoph.,  p.  137. 

Sometimes  formed  into  small  figures, 
alluded  to  here : 

Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a 
puppet  or  an  aglet-baby.  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

The  robe  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  at 
Lord  Leicester's  creation,  had  on  the 
sleeves  **  3S  paire  of  gold  ag/ets.'* 
Progr.  of  Elis.,  1564,  p.  58. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  mean  span- 
gles, as  Junius  explains  them : 


Ana;J<fionhE>iLt<tt.  piniinliertnin.    0.  Fl.,  iii.lM 
Tbe  little  itATL  and  nil  tb^t  looL  like  agUU. 

u.i-Fi..iHia.rM.,ui.i. 
Aglet  was  also  used  as  a  botanical 
term,  for  the  cbive^  or  anthera,  of 
flowers.     Kersey. 
See  AiGULBT. 
fAGNAIL,  ».    A  sort  of  corn  in  the  toea. 

In  Engliih  It  U  namnl  comn  uc  tgnil,  in  n  iiinni 
fete  or  lo«.  Ainb'i  Ajiic^,  t<l.  If-li. 

AGNES,  ST.  To  faat  on  the  eve  of  her 
festival,  Jan.  21,  using  certain  cere- 
monies, was  esteemed  a  certain  way 
for  maids  to  dream  of  their  future 
husbands. 
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wilb  tL 


iis'd  t\%\A, 


If  ilie  \aftJ^  ckniubcmuide  ahe  Ijo  at  btr  jkcdl'i 

tnnili.         '       riclum  Loc.  Ii^  SalUmiMI.Ctia.W. 
Upau  51.  ^yjui*  >>;*' lou  ""^  ■ ''°".°'' pi°>.  •°d  pull 

liin  uUr'>w"a'hio7uur;.''!;fiiirc^'jW».,  p.l3«. 

Burton  says  5t.  Anne's  night,  but  he 
is  wrong.      Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  538. 
AGNIZE,  V.    To  acknowledge. 

A  natnta]  jiikI  prompt  a1e< 
Td  Ihte  ilitv  inv.  and  aovenino  they  tani 
SfHliviiriUim 

icelrwiUftomj-i 


OIK  i,  a 


>,  to  know : 


tAGNOMINATION,  i.  A  surname  d™" 
rived  from  some  act  or  circumstance 
connected  with  tbe  individual  or 
family.     Minsheu. 

It  appears  here  to  mean  alhtcratioii. 

tbe  meauat  elegaDct.  Htratei^milisrLttlcri.MW!. 

A-GOOD.     In  good  earnest,  heartily. 

vitbaTlVc 


iv  1  aid  plaj 


entable  part. 


try  aniver  vnde  thi 
le  lull  tbcj  tame  laag 


tAGRlEVANCE, 
tion  ;  a  grievani 


:m  all  laogb  agoedj  ao 
1  laOEhinE. 

S'orH',P/Ni.,300.E. 

An  injury,  or  vejta- 

mollicr.         bnu-ml  a^  Fklcha. 

To  dread ;  or  to  astonish. 


Tet  not  tbe  edoDr  of  the  tnmbled  d 
TluMC  ipota  nppoaeiJ.  nor  tlie  fogt 
yrom  tbe  dull  earth,  mE  an;  -'■■'  - 


Dn,t..iiia,i*lkiMiiam 


And'piUouTplHTnlal't^ntd'ultliehBrlaH 
Du  Birlu, 

AGROUND.     To  the  ground. 

BeTurc  Jiia  feet  tgi 


rl,  SupoL  to  Sk., 


It  is  plai 


AGUISE. ».     T 

Aad  that  deare  cmue  upon  jroor  ahidd  derii'd, 
Wlurewilk  alMiii  nil  kuighu  jt  gowUi  »eiD  aiidii. 
Sp..  F.  q..  if,  i,  Jl. 
ThtD  'gan  thia  pr»nj  cnnple  to  deiiie 
How  for  the  conit  theiottlvei  tliei  might  u>'u. 

Sfnt,.,  M.  BMrrJ-i  TaU,  656. 

AJAX.  Pronounced  Ajiiz  (with  then 
long).  The  name  of  this  hero  fur- 
nished many  unsavoury  puns  to  our 
ancestors,  from  its  similarity  in  sound 
to  the  two  English  words,  a  ja/cet. 
In  some  of  tbe  passsges  the  allusion 
i*  rather  obacure,  as  in  this : 

Shakespeare : 

■  hi>  poll-ni.  littinr  on  a  cloie- 

The'  cause  of  all^this  vein  of  low' wit 
was,  perhaps.  Sir  John  Harrington, 
whoin  l.')96  published  his  celebrated 
tract,  called  "  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Jjax,"  by  which  he  meant  the  im- 
provement of  ajaket,  orueceasary,  by 
forming  it  into  what  we  now  call  a 
water-clotet,  of  which  Sir  Johu  was 
clearly  the  inventor.  For  this  offence 
to  her  delicacy,  queen  Elizabeth  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  disgrace. 
Used  directly  for  a  necessarv  bouse : 

Which  (like  the  gloriou.  n^uof  Linco'ln'a-IiiM. 
I  ui  ID  LoDdun)  bpi  up  Da<i(lil  Ijut  lillh 
Aud  eicreiDenla.  Co'ami-.  Eiu.  'Ircaiwn.f.  IS, 

Adoriiii  Sleienlio  for  a  god,  no  leue  UD>raDrthirr  then 

JljjuMdbiicumrawlii'ici.*'"     "  *""' 

iT^ip.  oflncurai.  FaJa,  f.  fl. 

To  the  above  work  of  Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton's, B.  JoQBon  seeraa  to  allude,  as  a 
masterpiece  in  ils  way,  when,  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  s  dirty  poem,  be  says, 

M)  inuae  hud  plongli'd  nitli  hie  that  lun^  ^.Jar. 
On  Htfimm,  Vtfag,,  vol,  II,  ji.  3M 

The  rhyme  here  proves  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  time  was  suited  to 
the  English  meaning.  See  also  the 
qiiotfltiona  of  Mr.  Stecveiis  on  Love's 
L.  Lost.  Even  Camden  condescends 
lo  plnj  upon  tbia  word.  Speaking  of 
(he  French  yioiApet,  he  says. 
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Inquire,  if  yon  understand  it  not.  of  Cloncina*8  chap- 
lains, or  such  as  arc  \\  ell  read  in  jljttx.  Remains,  p.  117. 

We  meet   with  a   new  personage   in 
Healeys  Discov.   of  a  New    World, 
namely,    "  John    Fisticankoes,  Ajax 
his  Sonne  and  heyre,**  p.  159.     But 
I  hfive  not  met  with  him  elsewhere. 
See  Jakes. 
fAlD.     A  sort  of  tax  formerly  raised  in 
England.     It  was  sometimes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  voluntary.     The  records  of 
the  City  companies  frequently  mention 
aid-money^    money   granted    to    the 
crown  for  specific  purposes. 
'\ Aid-forces,  or  aid-soldiers,  auxiliaries. 

The  enemies  Imving  this  odvuntH^e,  tliat  they  kneiir 
the  coast  uf  the  niuntrcy,  truvei-scd  n  crossc  crooked 
way  behind  Cicsars  haci^c.  and  rliargiii^  upon  two 
Ici^ioiis  IIS  they  were  gathrriut;  their  armour  toj^ether, 
they  had  put  ihem  all  well  nccre  to  the  sword,  but 
that  a  suddainc  outcrie  made,  caused  the  aid-furcet  of 
cur  associates  to  assemble  tlieniselvrs. 

Ifollafid't  Amminnui  Marerllinus,  1609. 
But  when  certaiiie  of  them  secretly  su^csted,  that 
SiUanus  late  rolouell  of  the  footmen,  passed  ventur- 
ously, thoujfh  liardly,  with  cieht  thousand  aid-soul- 
dicrs  l)v  more  compendious  und  shorter  waics.        Jb. 

tAIDFiJLL,  adj.     Ready  to  help, 

Chiists  night  desciple  aidfull  did  agree 
To  take  liis  body  from  tliat  (niiltietree. 

RDxclandjt*  Betraying  ofCkrut. 

AIERY.  Spelt  also  aert/,  and  eyery. 
The  nest  of  an  eagle,  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey.  But  sometimes,  also, 
the  brood  of  young  in  the  nest. 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  tow'rs, 

To  souse  annoyance  that  conies  near  \\\%nest. 

K.  John,  T,  2. 

Certainly  not  "  towers  over  his  nest 
to  defend    his  nest;"  but   "towers 
over  his  young,  to  souse,"  &c. 
So  again, 

Our  aifry  buitdeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 

And  dailus  with  the  wind.aud  scorns  tliesun. 

Rich.  III,i,Z. 

And  yet  more  plainly : 

Your  aiery  builueth  in  our  aiery*s  nest.  Ih. 

That  is,  your  brood  settles  in  the  nest 
of  ours. 

Yet  the  commentators  quote  only  the 
passages  that  prove  it  to  mean  a  nest^ 
and  so  explain  it.  According  to  which 
the  meaning  here  would  be,  "  your 
nest  buildeth  in  our  nest^s  nest.'*  JSo 
in  lUmlet,  **  a  little  aiVry  of  children" 
(ii,  2)  means  a  little  brood  of  children. 
Here  also. 

For  as  an  eyerie  from  their  seeges  wood, 

Led  o'er  the  plains  and  taught  to  get  their  food. 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  his  prey. 

BroKW,  Briton,  Past.,  ii,  4. 
f  But  vain  are  all  these  fears,  his  eagle  sight 
Is  bdm  to  gaze  upon  no  lesser  liglit, 
Then  that  from  whence,  all  other  beauties  in 
The  same  sphear  borrow  tkein,  he  else  had  bin 


Degenerate  from  tl»nt  royal  airee,  whence 

He  first  did  spring.  Cka'mberfayne's  Fharonnida,  1669. 

Here  it  signifies  a  hawk's  nest : 

That  air  of  hope  hath  bhisted  many  an  aiery 

Of  castriht  1  ike  yourself.  B,  Jon.,  Staple  of  News,  ii,  8. 

Also  a  certain  brood  of  hawks  : 

On  Iiis  snowie  crest 
The  tow'riiii;  falcon  whilome  built,  and  kings 
Strove  for  t  hat  eirie,  on  whose  s<:aling  wings 
Monarch!}  in  jiold  refln'd  as  much  would  Lay, 
As  might  a  month  their  army  royal  pav. 

brit.Past.,i,l. 

A  few  lines  after  it  is  again  used  for 
the  brood.  Eyrey  is  the  right  form 
of  the  word :  the  origin  being  ey, 
which,  in  Saxon  and  old  English, 
means  an  egg. 
AIGULET,  or  AYGULET.  The  tag  of 
a  point.   Often  contracted  into  aglet. 

Which  all  above  bcsprinckled  was  throughout 

W^itli  gulden  aygnlets,  that  glistred  bright. 

Like  twinckling  starres.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  Hi,  26. 

AIM.  To  cry  aim,  in  archery,  to  en- 
courage the  archers  by  crying  out 
aim,  when  they  were  about  to  shoot. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  to 
applaud  or  encourage,  in  a  general 
sense. 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  eryaiM 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  A".  John,  ii,  1. 

Now,  to  l)e  patient,  were  to  play  the  pandar 
To  the  viceroy's  base  embraces,  and  cry  aim, 
"Wliile  he  by  force  or  flattery,  &c.      Muss.  Rrneg.,\,  1. 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim..  B.  .}■  Fl.,  fuUe  On*. 

It  seems  that  the  spectators  in  getieral 
cried  aim,  occasionally,  as  ^  mere  word 
of  applause  or  encouragement.  To 
give  aim  was  an  office  of  direction  and 
assistance. 
AIM,  to  give.  To  stand  within  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  butts,  to  in- 
form the  archers  how  near  their 
arrows  fell  to  the  mark;  whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  beyond,  or 
short  of  it.  The  terms  were,  wide 
on  the  bow  hand,  or  the  shaft  hand, 
(Ascham  once  uses  the  drawing  hand 
for  the  right.  Toxoph.)  i.  e.  left  and 
right ;  short  or  gone :  the  distances 
being  estimated  by  bows'  lengths. 
This  was  in  some  measure  a  confiden- 
tial office;  but  was  not  always  prac- 
tised. Ascham  does  not  quite  approve 
ofit. 

Of  geritige  ame  I  cannot  tell  well  what  I  should  saye. 
For  in  n  struun^e  place  it  taketh  awaye  ail  occasion  of 
fouie  gsime.  which  is  the  onlye  prayse  of  it,  yet  by  my 
jud;:enient  it  hindereth  the  knowledge  of  shootinge, 
and  maketh  men  more  negligent,  which  is  a  dispravsc. 

Toxoph.,  p.  521. 
Tliough  I  am  uo  mark,  in  respect  of  a  huge  butt,  vet 
I  can  tell  you  great  bubbcrs  [qu.  lubbers  ?]  have  shot 
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mt  me,  and  sho(  golden  arrows :  but  1  myself  ^'m  aim 
thus :  tcidgf  four  l}o«  s ;  short,  three  atid  a  liatf. 

MiJdUt.,  Span.  Gyps.,  net.  ii.  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  138. 
iAro  I  a  kinge  and  beure  no  uutliontje?  My  loving 
kindred  committed  to  prison  as  tniytors  in  my  pre- 
tence, and  I  stitnd  iuffive  aim  at  tlieoi. 

True  Tragcdjf  of  Richard  the  Thirds  p.  27. 

Maria^tve^  aimm  Love'sL.  Lost,  when 
she  says, 

Widt  o'  the  how  hand!  Tfatth  yonr  hand  is  out. 

L.  Lab.  L.,  iv,  1. 
1  am  the  mark,  sir,  I'll  giT€  aim  to  you. 
And  tell  how  near  you  sliuoT.     tFhite  Dev.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  285. 
For  who  would  live,  whom  pleasures  had  forsaken. 
To  stand  at  mark, and  cry  a  bowshot,  si^neur. 

B.  f  Fl.,  FaUnt.,  ii,  2. 

So  Venus  assists  Cupid  : 

Wliile  lovely  Venus  stands  to  give  the  aim, 
Smiliug  to  see  her  wanton  bantling's  ^me. 

Draxft.  Eel.,  vii,  p.  14S0. 

Cry  aim  is  well  conjectured,  ia  a 
corrupt  passage  of  Shakespeare;  where 
the  old  reading  is  cride  game, 

luill  bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a 
farm  house,  a  feasting;  and  thou  sliult  woo  her;  cry 
««.— said  I  well  ?  Merry  fF.  W.,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  **  Applaud,  encourage  me ! 
do  I  not  deserve  it?''  This  suits  the 
speaker  (the  host)  and  tlie  occasion ; 
in  the  other  no  sense  can  he  found. 
Capell  reads,"  Tried  garnet 
Mr.  Gifford  first  accurately  distin- 
guished crying  aim,  and  giving  aim, 
which  Warhurton  and  others  thought 
synonymous.  See  his  note  on  Mas- 
singer,  ii,  p.  27- 
AIM.     Guess. 

But  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.     S  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

Also  as  a  verb,  to  guess. 

That  mv  discovery  be  nut  aimed  at.  lb. 

Yet  still  went  on,  which  way  he  could  not  aim. 

Fair/,  r.,  vU,  23. 

AIM-CRIER.  A  stander-by,  who  en- 
couraged the  archers  by  exclamations. 
Hence  used  for  an  abettor  or  en- 
courager. 

Thou  smiling  aim.^er  at  princes  fall. 

English  Jreadia. 
While  her  own  creatures,  like  aim-criers,  beheld  her 
mischance  with  nothing  but  lip-pity.  16, 

AIKLING.  A  light  airy  person;  a 
coxcomb. 

Some  more  there  be,  slight  airUngs,  will  be  won 
With  dc^  and  horses.  B.  Jon.,  Catil.,  i,  3. 

AIRY,  for  AIERY.     Eagle's  nest. 

Sir,  excuse  me. 
One  airy,  with  proportion,  ne'er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren.  Massing.,  Maid  of  Honour,  i,  2. 

The  editor  of  1759  says,  this  passage 
is  difficult,  and  then  explains  it: 
"  One  airy  with  proportion,"  **  one 
puffed  up  with  a  high  opinion,"  &c., 
taking  one  for  a  person,  and  airy  for 
the  adjective:  the  error  is  manifest. 
It  should   have  been  printed  aierg. 


"  One  nest,  preserving  its  proportion, 
never  produces  an  eagle  and  a  wren." 
ALAMORT,  adj.  Half-dead ;  in  a  dying 
state ;  drooping.  A  French  word ; 
hut  often  adopted. 

Whose  soft  and  royal  treatment  may  suffice 
To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  v,  85. 

Sometimes  written    all    amort,    but 
erroneously.     See  Anc,  Dr.,  i,  362. 
ALAND.     For  on  or  to  land ;  analogous 
to   other   compositions    with    a,    as 
aboard,  afield,  &c. 

The  Dune  with  fresh  supplies 
Was  lately  come  aland.       Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xii,  p.  903. 

Used  even  by  Dry  den.     See  Todd's 
Johnson, 
fALATE,  adv.     Lately. 

Then  he  retooke  his  tale  he  left  alale. 

And  made  a  long  discoursof  all  his  state.  Du  Bartat. 

ALB,  or  ALBE.  The  white  dress  of  a 
bishop,  differing  from  a  surplice  in 
having  regular  sleeves.  As  worn  by 
Protestant  bishops,  it  is  distinct  from 
the  sleeves,  and  only  appears  in  front. 
Holmes's  Acad,  of  Arm,,  B.  Ill,  ch.  iv, 
p.  194. 

Each  priest  ndorn'd  was  in  a  surplice  white, 
The  bishops  donn'd  their  albs,  and  copes  of  state. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  x\,  4. 

fALCAMY.     See  Alchymy. 

Nor  for  this  purpose  here  to  talke  come  I, 
How  silver  may  be  mock't  with  alcnmy. 

Taylor's  JForkes,  1630. 

ALCATRAZ.  An  American  bird ;  a 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
Fernandez,  Hernandez,  and  Nierem- 
berg,  to  the  pelican  of  Mexico ;  and 
erroneously,  by  Clusius,  and  others 
after  him,  to  the  Indian  hornbili,  or 
buceros  hydrocorax.     Rees's  Encycl, 

Most  tike  to  that  sliortsiglittd  alcatras. 

That  beats  the  airal>ove  that  liqniii  {^laiss: 

Tlie  New  World's  bird,  the  pnmd  iinpeiiuus  fowl 

Whose  dreadl'ul  i)rc8cnce  rri<;Iit^  the  iiiirniless  owl; 

That  on  the  land  nut  only  works  his  wish. 

But  on  the  occ^in  kills  the  tlyin^  tisli. 

Drayton's  Owl,  ]».  1304. 

ALCHYMY.  This  delusive,  but  once 
fashionable  art,  is  thus  well  defined : 

Libavius  sets  down  tins  rime  nf  Alchitny : — 
Alchymia  est  Mrs  suic  arte. 
Ctijua  scire  est  |mu's  luni  p;irtc, 
Medium  est  btix-ime  mentiri, 
Finis  meudinituni  tri. 
Healy's  Disc,  of  Netr  War  d.  p.  169,  wary.    Fi\  w 
JtaWs  Mundus  ulUr  el  ideta. 

A  certain  compound  metal,  supposed 
originally  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
art  of  the  alchemist,  obtained  thence 
the  name  of  alchemy.  It  was  a  modi- 
fication of  brass. 
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Four  ipeedy  cbernbims 
Pat  to  their  moutns  the  sounding  alchemy. 

Mill.,  Par.  Lost,  ii,  B17. 
Such  were  his  arms,  false  gold,  true  alchymie. 

FUlch.,  Purple  Isl.,  c.  vii,  s.  89. 
They  are  like  riozs  and  chaines  bought  at  St.  Martin's, 
that  weare  faire  for  a  little  time,  but  shortly  after  will 
prove  alekiwy,  or  rather  pure  copper. 

Juituhull  Essay,  p.  S3. 

It  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  oc- 
catny,  which  is  not  yet  quite  disused, 
among  some  classes. 
ALDERLIEFEST.  Dearest  of  all ;  from 
alder,  aller,  or  aire,  used  as  the  geni- 
tive of  all ;  and  lief  dear.  Chaucer 
has  alderfirst,  alderlast,  &c. 

With  yon,  mine  alderliefai  sovereign.     2  Een.  VI^  i,  1. 

Thus : 

And  aUerfirst  he  bad  them  all  a  bone. 

Chaue.,  C.  Taks,  9493. 

See  other  instances  in  the  notes  upon 
the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare. 

tAnd  aJaer-next  was  the  fresshe  quene ; 
I  mean  Alceste,  the  noble  true  wife, 
And  for  Admete  howc  she  lost  her  lyfe ; 
And  for  her  trouthe,  if  I  shall  nat  lye, 
Uow  she  was  turned  into  a  daysye. 

Lydgate's  TempU  of  Glat. 

fALDERMAN'S  PACE.  A  slow  stately 
pace.  '*  Fas  d*abbi,  a  leasurely  walk- 
ing, slow  gate.  Alderman's  pace." 
Cotgrave. 

fALDGATE.  The  Pye  was  formerly  a 
celebrated  inn  in  this  neighbour- 
hood: 

One  ask'd  a  friend  where  captain  Shark  did  lye ; 
Why,  sir,  quoth  he,  at  Algale  at  the  Pie ; 
Away,  quoth  th'  otjier,  he  lies  not  there  I  know  't ; 
Ko,  says  the  other,  then  he  lies  in  his  throat. 

A  Book  of  Neto  Epigrams,  1659. 

ALE.  A  rural  festival,  where  of  course 
much  ale  was  consumed.  Other  ety- 
mologies have  been  attempted,  but  this 
is  the  most  natural,  and  most  probable. 

Tliere  were  bride-ales,  church-ales,  clerk-ales, give-ales, 
lamb-ales,  leet-alrs.  Midsummer-ales,  Scot-ales, Whit  sun- 
ales,  and  several  more. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  229,  &c. 

Also  some  of  these  separate  articles. 
ALE,  for  ALEHOUSE. 

0,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  tlie  ale  tliere. 

Thorn.,  Lord  Cromurell,  iii,  1. 

In  the  folio  of  1 G23,  ale  is  read  for 
alehouse,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii,  .5. 
fALEBERRY,  s.   Ale  boiled,  with  spice 
and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

After  that,  cause  an  aleberry  to  l)e  made  for  her.  and 
put  into  it  powder  of  caintiiiire,  Hiid  ^rive  it  to  her  to 
eate.  The  Pathway  to  Health,  f.  54. 

ludeedc  it  was  never  kiiowne  to  be  so  fiirre  out  uf 
reparations,  thtit  it  nredrd  the  Hs»i»t since  of  cawdir, 
a/rArry,  julep,  cuUissc,  (jrewell,  or  sttwd-brotli,  onely 
a  niesse  of  phiine  liu^nlicuuntrev  poita^e  was  alwnves 
sufficient  for  liini.  'luylur's  ll'vrkes,  1630. 

ALECIE,  f.  Drunkenness;  the  state 
of  being  influenced  by  ale :  a  word  | 


coined  in  imitation  of  lunacy,  which 
means  being  under  lunar  influence. 

It  he  hnd  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it  had 
becne  a  slight  oversight,  but  to  arrest  a  man,  that 
bath  no  likenesse  of  a  norse,  is  flat  lunasie,  or  aleeie. 

Lyly*t  Mother  Bombie,  cc.  9. 

ALECONNER.  Explained  in  Johnson 
and  Chambers's  Dictionaries  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is 
true ;  but  he  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
place.  Better  explained  by  Kersey; 
** Aleconner  or  ale-taster,  an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court-leet,  to  look 
to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread, 
ale,  and  beer."  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cox  (q.  v.)  that 
he  was 

Of  very  great  credite  and  trust  iu  the  toun  hecr,  for 
he  haz  been  chozen  ale-eunner  many  a  yeer,  when  hiz 
betterz  have  stond  by ;  and  ever  quitted  himself  with 
such  estimation,  az  yet,  too  tast  of  a  cup  of  nippitate, 
his  judgement  will  oe  ttikr n  above  the  best  m  the 
parish,  be  hiz  noze  near  so  read. 

Progr,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  i,  an.  1575. 

In  some  parishes,  the  aleconner^ a 
jurisdiction  was  very  extensive.  In 
that  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  it  is 
thus  described : 

It  is  the  custom  in  most  manors,  for  the  lord  to  ap- 
point the  ale-cotiHers  at  the  court-leet ;  but  there  not 
Laving  been  a  court-leet  for  some  years  held  for  the 
manor  of  Tottenham,  these  officers  haive  been  reeu- 
larly  appointed  by  the  parishioners  in  vestry.  The 
aleconners  are  authorized  to  search  for,  destroy,  seize, 
and  take  away  all  unwholesome  provisions,  false 
balances,  short  weights  and  measures ;  to  enter  mills 
and  bakehouses,  to  search  for  and  seize  (if  any  should 
be  found)  all  adulterated  flour  and  bread ;  and  also  to 
enter  into  brewhouses,  and  examine  the  quality  of 
beer,  ale^  &c.,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 
All  persons  coming  into  the  parish,  with  carts  or 
othenn  ise,  with  peas,  potatoes,  &c.,  from  London,  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  these  officers,  and  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  attached  to  the  selling  with  short 
weights  and  measures. 

Bobinson's  Hist.  ofToltenh.,  p.  241. 

ALECOST.      An   herb:    the  same  as 

COSTMARY. 

fALE-DRAPER.  A  humorous  term  for 
keeper  of  an  ale-house. 

I  came  up  to  London,  and  fall  to  be  some  tapster, 
hostler,  or  chaniberlaine  in  an  inn.  Well,  I  get  mee 
a  wife ;  with  her  a  little  money ;  when  we  are  married, 
secke  a  house  we  niust;  no  other  occupation  have  I 
but  to  be  an  ale- draper. 

Henry  Chettle,  Kind-Harts  Dreams,  1592. 
Two  milch  maydeus  that  had  set  up  a  shoppe  of  aie- 
draprrti.  lb. 

ALEGGE,  or  ALEGE,  r.  To  alleviate ; 
alecffan,  Sax.  ;  alleger,  Fr. 

The  jovous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 

That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  bla9% 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal.,  iii,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  it  aligge,  in  his  dictio- 
nary, and  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from 
a  and  lig,  to  lie  down  ;  but  the  read- 
ing and  etymology  are  both  erroneous. 
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fALE-KNIGHT,  *.  A  haunter  of  ale- 
houses ;  a  tippler. 

Come,  aii  you  brave  wights, 
That  are  dabbed  aU-knighta, 

Now  set  out  your  selves  in  fight : 
And  let  them  thai  crack 
In  the  praises  of  sack, 

Know  malt  is  of  micklc  might. 

Witts  Reereationa,  1664. 

fALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  for  a  sign 
at  the  door  of  an  alehouse. 

He  and  I  never  drankc  togyder. 
Yet  I  knowe  mauy  hd  ale-itake. 

Havrkins's  Old  Plays,  i,  109. 
The  beare 
He  pla-es  with  men,  who  (like  doegs)  feele  his  force. 
That  at  the  aUtiake  baite  him  not  with  beere. 

Daviet,  Scourge  ofFoUy,  1611. 

tALESTANBEARER  is  thus  described: 

An  aUsUM-bearer :  porters  that  carry  burthens  with 
slings,  as  we  see  brewers  doe,  when  they  laye  beere 
into  the  seller.  Nomenclaior,  1586. 

ALEW.  Howling,  lamentation,  outcry  ; 
probably  only  another  form  of  halloo. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament,  with  loude  aUtc 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  singults  few. 

Sp..  F.  Q.,  V.  vi,  18. 

ALFAREZ,  or  ALFERES.  A  Spanish 
word,  meaning  an  ensign  ;  contracted, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  aquilifer. 

Commended  to  mc  from  some  noble  friends 

For  my  alferes.  B.  S-  Ft.,  RuU  a  W.,  i,  1. 

Jug  here,  his  alfarez : 
An  able  officer,  gi'  n;e  ihy  beard,  round  jusr. 

B.  Jon.,  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 
The  hehotropeum  or  sunfmwiM ,  it  i;  suid,  "  is  the  true 
•Iferet,  bearing  up  the  standajd  of  Flora." 

Bmbiems,  to  the  Partkenian  SodaUtie,  p.  49. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted 
for  a  time  as  an  English  word,  being 
in  use  in  our  army  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  L  In  a  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  collection,  No.  6804,  §  56, 
among  papers  of  that  period,  it  is 
often  repeated.  **Jl/ere9  John  Maner- 
ing,  A  (feres  Arthur  Carrol,"  &c. 
ALFRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judi- 
cial astrology,  which  is  thus  explained 
by  Kersey:  **A  temporary  power  which 
the  planets  have   over  the  life  of  a 
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person 

I'll  finde  the  cuspe,  and  alfrldaria. 

Album,  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

ALGATES.     Bv  all  menus. 

And  therefore  would  1  should  be  algaie*  slain ; 
Tor  while  I  live  his  right  is  in  suspense. 

Fair/.  T.,  iv,  «0. 

Also,  notwithstanding. 

lfaug;re  thine  head;  algaie  I  suffer  none.     0.  PI.,  x,  TSi. 

And  Spenser, 

Which  when  Sir  Guyon  saw,  all  were  he  wroth. 
Yet  algatt$  mote  he  soft  himself  appease. 

F  q ,  II,  ii.  13. 

AL6RIM.     A  contraction  of  algorism, 
an  old  name  for  arithmetic. 


Methought  nothing  my  state  could  iiiuie  disgrace. 
Than  to  oeare  name,  and  in  effect  to  be 
A  cypher  in  algrim,  as  all  men  might  see. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  jt.  Z3»^ 

ALICANT.  A  Spanish  wine,  formerly 
much  esteemed ;  said  to  be  made  near 
Alicant,  and  of  mulberries. 

You'll  blood  three  pottles  of  alicant,  by  this  ligli^.,  if 

you  foUow  them.  0.  PI.,  in,  253. 

Your  brats,  got  out  of  oHcani.  B.  /•  Fl.,  Chancet,  i,  9. 

means,  "your  children,  the  conse- 
quence of  drunkenness.''  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  allegant,  in  the  Fair  M.  of 
thelnn,act  iv,p.399.  [SeeALiGAUNT.j 
To  ALIEN.     To  aHenate ;  to  wean. 

What  remains  now,  but  that  he  alien  himselfe  from 
the  world,  seeing  what  hu  had  in  the  world  is  aliened 
from  him.  Clitus.  Whiat:.,  p  63. 

A'-LIFE.     As  my  life;  excessively. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a'-li/e.        Wiut'T.,  iv,  S. 
Thou  lov'st  a'-/i/« 
Their  perfum'd  Judgement.  B.  Jon. 

A  dean  instep. 
And  that  I  love  a*-tt/e. 

B.  .y  Fl.,  Mons.  Tk.,  ii,  2. 

The  editor  of  1750  very  wisely  altered 
it  to  "  as  life ;"  and  the  same  emenda- 
tion he  has  o£fered  in  B.  and  Fi.'s 
Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  iii,  p.  292. 

He  loves  a-Ufe  dead  payes,  vet  wishes  they  may  rather 
happen  in  his  company  by  the  scurvy,  than  by  a  battelL 

Ocerbury's  Char.,  fol.  A',  8. 

f  ALIGAUNT.  A  not  uncommon  mode 
of  spelling  alicant,  the  name  of  a  wine. 
See  Alicant. 

Thirtie  rivers  more 
With  aligaunte;  thirtie  hills  of  sugar; 
Ale  flowed  from  the  rockes,  wine  from  the  trees 
Which  we  call  muscadine.     Timon,  ed.  Dgce^  p.  SH, 
The  ambassador  receiving  the  cup  from  his  pnncelye 
hand,  returned  againe  to  his  ownu  place,  where  all  of 
as  standing,  drank  the  same  heltli  out  of  the  same 
cup,  being  of  fayre  christall,   at  the  emperor  had 
commanded,  the  wine  (as  farre  as  my  judgement  gave 
leave)  being  aUiaant. 

Sir  thomas  Smith**  Voyage  to  Ruitia,  1605. 
Yinum  atrum.  Plant,  rubeum.  Tinture.  Redde  wine 
or  aUeganl.  Nomenclator,  1&86. 

ALIGGE.     See  Alegge. 
ALL.     Although. 

And  those  two  froward  sisters,  their  faire  loves. 
Came  with  them  eke,  all  they  were  wondrous  loth. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  II,  ii,  Si. 

ALL,     For  exactly. 

All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assyn'd. 

Spens.,  F.  ^.,  I,  vii,  18. 

f  ALL.     The  universe. 

When  there  was  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  space. 
And  silence  did  the  chaos  round  imhrace : 
Then  did  the  archwork- master  of  this  all 
Create  this  massie  univcrsail  ball, 
And  with  his  mighty  word  brought  hU  to  passe. 
Saying  but,  Let  there  be,  and  done  it  was. 

Taylor' t  Workes,  1630. 

fALL.     Very. 

It  may  be  this  my  exhortation 
Seems  harsh,  and  all  unpleasant. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  ofBocior  Faustui. 

fWhen  all  comes  to  all,  i.e.,  in  the 
final  result. 
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Partariunt  motiiet,  natcetur  ridicalns  mm :  he  spake 
of  a  foxe,  but  when  all  came  to  all,  it  wraa  hut  a  ferne- 
brake  fFithah'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  674. 

fAU  along,  prostrate. 

The  billion  going  into  his  study,  which  only  could  get 
into  but  himself,  found  his  own  picture  \jinig  all  along 
ou  its  face,  which  extremeljr  perplexed  him,  he  looking 
upon  it  as  ominous.    HeylwtlAfe  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

fAfl  one,  all  the  same  thing. 

0  Cliiiia,  you  take  your  love  otherwise  then  shee  is: 
for  ihve  lives  after" the  old  use  nnd  custorae,  and  her 
mind  towards  you  is  all  one  that  it  was  before,  as  farre 
as  by  the  thing  itselfe  we  two  could  conjecture. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
Bnt  uWs  one,  let  him  doe  his  worst,  shee  is  confidently 
amiM  with  iiinoccncy  s  and  the  threats  or  danger  of 
the  bad  cannot  affriijlit  her,  but  that  shee  will  attempt 
to  recrejite  the  good.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

It  is  all  one,  sir.  where  you  open  the  book,  his  rheto- 
rical humour  is  so  very  much  the  same. 

Bachard's  Observations,  8vo,  1671,  p.  133. 

fTo  throw  or  push  at  all,  to  risk  the 
whole.     A  term  in  gambling. 

At  dice  they  plaid  for  faieries ;  at  each  cast 
A  knight  at  least  was  lost:  what  doe  you  set? 
This  knight  cries  one  (and  names  him),  no,  a  lord 
Or  none ;  tis  done, — he  throwes  and  sweepcs  the  bord ; 
His  hatte  is  full  of  lords  up  to  the  brimme ; 
Tlie  sea  threw  next  at  all,  won  all  and  him. 

Decker's  Whwre  of  Babylon,  1607. 
Think  not  to  please  your  servants  with  iialf-pay : 
Good  gamesters  never  stick  to  thiough  at  all. 

Cotgrave's  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  164. 
And  so  be  all  suspected :  wondrous  (;ood. 
Go  bravlly  on  then,  Dampierre,  push  at  all. 
Honour  attends  th'  attempt,  tho  thou  shouldst  fall 

Unnatural  Brother,  1697. 
At  all,  quoth  Rufus,  lay  you  what  you  dare, 
I'll  throw  at  all,  and  'twere  a  peck  of  (cold ; 
No  life  lies  on't,  then  coyn  I'll  never  spare; 
Whv  Rufus,  that's  the  cause  of  all  that's  sold? 
Yot  which  frank  gamesters  it  doth  ofl  befall. 
They  throw  at  all,  till  thrown  quite  out  of  all. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

ALL  AND  SOME.     One  and  all ;  every 
one ;  everything. 

Tliou  who  wilt  not  love  do  this, 
I^arn  of  me  what  woman  is ; 
Something  made  of  thread  and  thrumme, 
A  mere  borch  of  all  and  some.  Herrick,  p.  84. 

In  armour  eke  the  souUliers  all  and  some. 
With  all  the  force  that  might  so  soon  be  had. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  91. 

ALLEGGE,        ALLEGANCE.         See 

Alegge. 
ALL  TO.  Entirely ;  very  much.  The  to 
seems  to  have  an  augmentative  power, 
so  as  to  increase  the  force  of  the  word 
following.  Thus  all-to-tom  means  very 
much  torn.  [Nares  has  apparently 
mistaken  the  origin  of  this  form :  to 
belongs  to  the  following  word,  being  a 
particle  answering  to  the  German  <?«/-. 
To'broken,  means  broken  to  pieces ; 
to-frozen^  intensely  frozen ,  to-brakey 
broke  to  pieces.] 

That  did  with  dirt  and  dust  him  al-to-dash, 

Uarr.  Ariosto,  xxxiv,  48. 

Now,  forsooth,  as  they  went  together,  often  al-to- 

kissing  one  another,  the  knight  told  her  he  was  brou^rht 

up  among  the  water  nvmphs.         fembr.  Arc,  p.  154. 

Mercutio's  ycy  hand  had  al  to  frozen  mine. 

Rumeus  and  /uL,  SuppL,  i,  285. 


It  occnrs  even  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion  of  the  Bible  : 

And  a  certain  woman*  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon 
Abimelech's  head,  and  eUl  to  Drake  his  skull. 

Judges  ix,  63. 

Where  it  has  sometimes  been  igno- 
rantly  printed  "all  to  break."  See 
Neweome  on  Versions,  p.  303. 
It  is  used  also  by  Milton,  in  a  very 
beautiful  passage ;  and  this,  being  the 
last  known  instance  of  it,  has  been 
much  misunderstood. 

Where,  with  her  best  narse,  Contemplation, 
She  [Wisdom]  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That,  in  the  various  hustle  of  resort. 
Were  all  to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd.    Comus,  i,  876. 

This  has  been  read,  "all  too  ruffled," 
as  if  to  be  ruffled  in  some  degree  was 
allowable,  which  the  author  certainly 
did  not  mean.  Warton  says,  that  the 
corruption  began  with  Tickell ;  but  it 
is  so  quoted  at  the  end  of  No.  98  of 
the  Tatler,  whether  in  the  original 
editions  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  find 
it  so  in  the  London  edition  of  1797. 
AlUto-be  is  also  met  with,  but  rather 
in  a  ludicrous  way,  and  was  so  retained 
for  a  long  time  in  jocular  language, 
after  beginning  to  be  obsolete. 

I'll  huve  yuu  chronicled  and  chronicled  and  cut  and 
chronicled,  and  all-to-be-prais'd.  and  sung  in  sonnets. 

B.  ^-  n ,  Philaster,  act  v. 

The  editors  of  1750  unnecessarily 
changed  this  to  "sung  in  all-to-be- 
^r«<V</ sonnets."  It  \v:is  right  before. 
We  find  it  in  one  of  Swift's  letters  to 
Pope: 

This  moment  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  a  letter  from 
Lord  Peterborow,  for  which  I  intreat  you  will  present 
him  with  my  humble  respects  and  thanks,  tho'  he 
all-to-be-QuUiven  me  by  very  strong  insinuations. 

Letter  21. 
I  wonder  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  not  once  more 
a^to-6;-traytor'd  for  deahng  with  the  lyons,  to  settle 
the  commission  of  array  in  the  Tower. 

Cferei,  Char,  of  a  ditini.  U'r. 

f  ALL-BONES.  A  nickname  for  a  thm 
bony  fellow  in  How  a  Man  may  Chtise 
a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  1602. 

fALL-CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  universe. 

Th'  etemall  sprinz  of  power  and  providence, 
In  forming  of  this  all  circumference, 
Did  not  unlike  the  bear,  which  briiigeth  forth 
In  th'  end  of  thirty  daycs  a  shapeless  birth. 

Du  Bar  (as. 

fALLECTED.     Enticed. 

Tooke  great  booties  and  richc  prayes  both  of  ^'o  .dcs 
and  pnsoners,  and  allected  with  the  sweetncf*^'*  of 
such  spoyle.  Holinsheti's  Chronicles.  loT?. 

tALLECTIVE.     A  bait ;  an  allurement. 

For  what  better  alective  couldc  Siitan  devise,  to  :i:   r.x- 
and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  servitn.i 
Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1 
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Wherein  ar  comprysyde  maDj  and  dyvers  solacyons 
and  ry^ht  prej^naut  allectyves  of  ayngnhir  pleasure,  as 
more  at  large  it  doth  apere  in  the  pees  folowynge. 

Briiith  Bibliographer,  it.  390. 

fTo  ALLEGATE.     To  allege. 

Why,  belike  he  is  some  runnagate,  that  will  not  show  his 

name: 
Ah,  why  should  I  this  aUegate  T  he  is  of  noble  fame. 

FeeWs  Works,  iii,  p.  ft8. 

ALLESTREE.  Richard:  of  Derby,  a 
celebrated  almanac-maker  in  Ben  Jon- 
son*s  time. 

A  little  more 
Would  fetch  aU  his  astronomy  from  AUettrte. 

B.  Jon.,  Magn.  Lady,  iv,  8. 

ALL-HALLOWN  Summer,  t.  <?.,  late 
summer;  all-hallows  meaning  All 
SaintB,  which  festival  is  the  first  of 
November. 

Farewel,  thou  latter  spring  I  farewel,  aU-kalloion  summer  I 

\  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

In  the  ignorance  of  Popish  supersti- 
tion, all-hallows  was  worshipped  as  a 
single  saint;  or  at  least  this  ignorance 
was  imputed  to  them. 

Frendes,  here  shall  ye  se  evyn  anone 
Of  M-kallotees  the  blessed  jaw-bone, 
Risse  it  hardely  with  good  devocion. 

Four  Ps,  0.  P.,  i,  74. 
tAnd  least  (quoth  he)  yon  deeme  it  were  presumption, 
If  I  should  offer  you  my  bare  assumption, 
I  sweare  0U-kallo»s,  I  will  make  repayment, 
Tea  though  I  pawn  mine  armour  and  my  rayment. 

iKf  Jokn  Hating  ton's  Epigrams,  1633. 

fALLIANT,  adj.     Akin  to. 

Tliys  they  toke  so  muche  the  souner,  bycause.  it  is 
sumwhat  aUymtnte  to  them.         More's  Utopia,  1551. 

t«.     A  kinsman ;  a  relation. 

Wherefore  Jesus,  thonghe  he  were  almyghtye,  and 
deayrons  to  save  as  many  as  myght  be,  yet  could  he 
not  there  amonx  his  countreymen  worke  many  my- 
rades,  for  that  he  was  letted  so  to  dooe  by  the  un- 
belefe  of  his  aoquayntaunce  and  kynsfolies.  For 
wliere  as  being  among  afyauntes,  he  had  easely  cured 
verv  many  of  all  kyuoes  of  diseases,  caste  out  dy  vels, 
au(f  healra  leapers,  here  in  his  owne  countrey,  he 
onrley  hfaleth  a  fewe  sicke  folkes,  and  that  with  the 
Ixying  of  his  handes  upon  them. 

Paraphrtue  ofSrasmus,  1&48. 

ALLIGARTA.  Tiie  alligator,  or  croco- 
dile. In  Spanish  lagarto. 
It  appears  by  the  following  passage, 
that  the  urine  of  this  creature  was 
supposed  to  render  any  herb  poisonous 
on  which  it  was  shed. 

And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering  and  making 
np  thereof,  the  alUgarta  hath  not  piss'd  thereon  ? 

B.  Jons.,  Bart.  F.,  ii,  6. 

fALL-NIGHT.  A  wick  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  cake  of  wax.  Johns,  ^  Stev. 
Shak.y  vii,  146. 

ALLOW,  ».     To  approve. 

0  heav'ns, 
If  Ton  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
JU^yto  obedience.  Lear,  ii,  4. 

Fir^t,  whether  ye  alloto  my  whole  device — 
And  if  ye  like  it,  and  aUovo  it  well. 

O.  PI.,  i.  114.    See  also,  ii.  149. 
tin  the  time  of  Romulus,  all  heads  were  rounded  of 


his  fashion:  in  the  time  of  Csesnr,  curhd  ot  Iiis  niiin. 
ner.  When  Cyrus  lived,  every  one  praistd  the  hooked 
nose,  and  wlien  he  died,  tliey  nliuiced  tlie  stmight 
nose.    And  so  it  fareth  with  luve. 

Lyli^s  Eiiphufs  and  his  L'ltt/laml,  1C23. 

fTo  ALLUDE,  v.     To  compari'. 

In  which  respecta  ha\ing  spoken  of  a  few,  lie  skip 
over  tlie  rest  to  avoid  lediousncasc  -,  and  to  free 
mv  selfe  from  the  imputation  of  |)ait:ality.  He  at  last 
allude  her  to  a  water-man.         Tui/l-  r'i  If'ortfs,  1630. 

ALLOWANCE.     Approbation. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  aUovance  ^ivc 

Before  a  sleeping  giant.  Tro.  4'  Cr.,  ii.  3, 

Spenser  has  very  licentiously  accented 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

Through  fowle  intemperanre 
Fraylc  men  are  oft*  captiv'd  to  covet ise ; 
But  would  they  thinke  with  how  small  iiUov:anee 
Untroubled  I^ature  doth  herself  sutKdc, 
Such  superfluities  thev  would  despise. 

F.  q.,  II,  vu.  15. 

ALMAIN-LEAP.     A  dancing  leap. 

And  take  his  almain-leap  into  a  cuKlarU. 

B.  Jon.,  bst.  'Ill  Ass,  i.  I. 

Almain,  or  allemande,  by  ilic  testi- 
mony of  Skinner  and  others,  meant 
a  kind  of  solemn  music.  So  in 
Tancred  and  Gisnuinda,  Introdnctio 
in  actum  tertium,  **  Before  this  act 
the  hnubois  sounded  a  loftv  aitnain.'' 
0.  PI.,  230.  The  connection  between 
music  and  dancing  is  so  intimate,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
signify  a  dance  also.  AlJemands  were 
danced  here  a  few  years  back. 
Also,  a  German  : 

Your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  s\va2  bellied 
Hollander,  arc  nothing  to  y.mr  Knj'i^h  — he  driuks 
you  with  facility,  your  I):im;(hiul  diunki  lie  swcnts 
not  to  overthrow  yowr  ALuuiii ;  be  giviu  ><>ur  Hol- 
lander, fcc.  0(/i.,  ii,  3. 

Of  Almains,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  ^'ave 

The  valiant  Martin  Swart. 

Dratft.  Poholb..  S   ■2-2,  )).  llOil. 

fALMAN,  or  ALEMAN.'   A  German. 

Choiiodomarius  and  Vcstralpus,  Ahmuit  kinirs.  alter 
they  had  put  to  flight  Barhatio,  col<»iu'll  of  tlir  K-mune 
footmen,  and  chased  port  of  the  arinic  wiili  a  pui^sMitt 
armv,  sat  them  downe  necre  niito  Arm'ntoratum,  and 
by  tl)eir  cmbassndours  insult  ovtr  JuiiatiiH. 

HuUand's  Aiiiiuianus  MarriUiitus,  IG^iO. 
lis  good  to  be  and  have,  a  Greek,  I  think, 
Once  said;  an  Alman  added,  and  to  dr;nk. 

Oic-n''^  Epiiiiuiius. 

fALMAN-RIVET.       A    sort    of    light 
armour  derived  from  Germany. 

The  S  or  July,  the  citizens  of  London  had  a  muster 
afore  the  queenes  majestic  at  Grecuew  icU  lu  the  pai  kc, 
of  1400  men,  whereof  800  were  pikt^njeii  all  in  nne 
corselets,  400  harquebuts,  in  sliirts  (»t'  muile,  with 
morins,  and  200  nalberters  in  alman-rirets,  which 
were  furnished  and  set  foorth  by  the  cnmpauies  of  the 
citie  of  London.  Stofr's  Chronicle. 

ALMATNY,  or  ALMANY.      Germany. 
Allemagne,  Fr. 

And  walk  with  my  petticoats  tucked  up,  like 

A  long  maid  of  Almainy.  O.  rl.,  riii,  4S8. 

Now  Fulko  comes,  that  to  his  brother  gave 

His  land  in  Italy,  which  was  not  small, 

And  dwelt  in  Alwumg.  Harr.,  Ariost.,  iii,  30. 
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fALMERIE,  «.  A  cupboard;  the  low 
Latin  almariolum. 

Into  the  buttrie  hastelie  he  yeede, 
And  stale  into  the  almfrie  to  feede. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

f  ALMONDS  were  very  extensively  used 
in  R  variety  of  preparations  for  the 
table.  Almond-milk,  composed  of 
almonds  ground  and  mixed  with  milk 
or  other  liquid  was  a  favorite  beve- 
rage, as  were  also  almond-butter  and 
almond-custard.  The  antiquity  of 
tbe  practice  of  serving  almonds  and 
raisins  together  at  dessert,  seems  to  be 
shown  from  the  name  almonds^and- 
raisins  being  given  as  that  of  an  old 
English  game»  in  Useful  Transac- 
tions in  Philosophy,  1709,  p.  43. 
Almond-cakes  were  perhaps  what  we 
now  call  a  macaroon. 

J.  Give  me  then  some  crummes  of  bread,  or  of  my 

fioinlrr  of  almond  cakes,  with  beane  flower,  and  tbe 
iitle  sheeres  also. 
M.  Heeie  they  are.        Pauenggr  of  BtnvenutOf  1619. 

fALMOSE,  s.     Alms. 

Be  vt  tlion  established  and  ennctyd,  that  the  goremor 
of  any  buch  monastery,  which  at  any  tyme  shall  be 
xoyde'of  religious  persons,  shall  bestow  the  money, 
wlierwyth  he  was  befor  chargyd,  for  the  fyndine  and 
stypencling  of  the  sayd  religeous  persons  in  the  Mtnose 
and  rtleff  of  the  poor  people  of  the  same  town,  or  yter, 
wberyn  the  suyd  monasterye  standvth,  yf  ther  be 
sufiic'ient  uomber  to  be  cheryshcd,  or  ells  yn  the  townys 
uex  adj<>iiiyng  therunto,  by  tlie  discretion  of  the  sayd 
go%-pr(ior  and  surTovor  of  the  sayd  lands,  and  provost 
of  the  s:i}  d  cort  of  Centenar.  Old  Momast.  Rules. 

A  nolfltiuan  sent  a  gent,  of  his,  in  great  diligence, 
abuut  6(»me  especial]  aRaires,  and  such  was  his  diU- 
gciue  that  he  Jcill'd  his  lords  horse  by  the  way.  Being 
riturneu  home,  it  pleas'd  the  nobleman  to  make  him 
pay  tifiy  crownes  for  tbe  horse,  saying  that  he  was 
content'  to  reward  him  so  well  as  to  forgive  him  the 
rest.  The  gentleman  thought  himselfe  hardly  dealt 
wit  hall,  and  answered :  Sir.  this  is  neither  reward  nor 
uhMf.  Copley**  WiU,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

tALMES-GATE,  *.  The  gate  at  which 
the  alms  of  the  house  were  distributed 
to  the  poor. 

Tarlton  called  Burley-house  gate,  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  Savoy,  the  lord  treasurers  almes-gtUe^ 
because  it  was  seldom  or  never  opened. 

Tarlton's  Jests. 

f  ALMUTE.     A  governing  planet. 

Without  a  hign  masculine?  Dem,  Sir,  you  mistake  me; 
You  are  not  yet  initiate.    The  almutes 
Of  th(;  ascendent  is  not  elevated 
Above  the  almutes  of  the  filial  house : 
Venus  is  free,  and  Jove  not  yet  combust. 

Bandolph*s  Jealous  Lovers,  1646. 

fALMS-PENNY  seems  to  mean  what 
we  (should  call  a  lucky  penny. 

Father,  here  is  an  atmt-penny  for  nie,  and  if  I  speed  in 
that  1  go  for,  1  will  give  thee  as  good  a  gown  of  grey 
as  ever  thou  diddest  wear. 

PeeU's  Old  Wives  TaU,  1596. 

fALOFT,  adv.  Upwards.  To  come 
aloft  was  used  in  the  sense  of  to  rise, 
to  prosper. 


Diojgenet  having  seen  that  the  kmgdom  of  Macedoii, 
which  before  was  contemptible  and  low.  began  to 
come  aloft,  when  he  died,  was  asked  how  he  wonld  be 
buried,  he  answered,  With  my  face  downward ;  for 
within  a  while  the  world  will  be  turned  upside  down, 
and  then  I  shall  lie  right. 

King  James's  Witty  Jpotk^fnu. 


I  wyII,  said  Wyll,  clyme'  hve  alougkt  ; 

Such  folke,  said  Wytte,  fall  muche  onsought. 

MS.  Cott.  Corp.  Christ.,  16& 


ALONELY,  adv.     Merely ;  only. 

I  speak  not  this  aUmly  for  mine  owne. 

Mirr.  for  Mao.,  p.  367. 
JUmely  let  me  go  with  thee,  unkind.       Fairf.  T.,  xvi.  47. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  examples  of  it  as 
an  adjective.     But  the  derivation   is 
surely  from  the  English  word  alone, 
and  not  from  a  foreign  source. 
fALONGST.     Along. 

And  as  alongst  I  did  my  journey  take, 

1  dranke  at  Broomes-weU,  for  pure  fashions  take. 

Tajflor's  Workes,  1630. 
He  that,  still  itooping,  toghes  against  the  tide 
His  laden  barge  atongst  a  rivers  side. 
And  filling  shoars  with  shouts,  doth  melt  him  quite; 
Upon  his  pallet  resteth  yet  at  night. 

Dii  Bartas,  by  Sylvester. 

ALOW,  adv.  Low  down  ;  the  common 
correlative  to  aloft,  but  used  without 
it  in  the  following  instance. 

Not  the  thousandth  part  so  much  for  your  lcarinn<;. 
and  what  other  gifts  els  you  have,  as  that  you  m  lil 
creep  alowe  by  the  ground.  Fox*t  Life  of  TinJnl. 

See  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.,  ii,  266,  and 
the  note.     Todd  has  aloft  and  alow 
together,  from  Dryden. 
ALOYSE.    A  word,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing and  etymology  are  both  uncertain. 

Jloyse,  aloyse,  how  pretie  it  is !  is  not  here  a  good  face  V 

0.  PI.,  i,  2:26. 

Chaucer  uses  alosed  for  praised,  but 
that  seems  not  to  afford  any  illustia- 
tion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  for  alas! 
alas !  There  is  much  corrupted  Ian- 
guage  in  the  same  scene. 
ALS.     At  the  same  time. 

And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray, 
Als  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  40. 

ALSATIA.  A  jocular  name  for  a  part 
of  the  City  of  London,  near  Fleet 
Street,  properly  called  the  White 
Friars,  from  a  convent  of  Carmelites 
formerly  there  situated.  "  In  the  year 
1608,**  says  an  account  of  London, 
"the  inhabitants  [of  this  district]  ob- 
tained several  liberties,  privileges,  and 
exemptions,  by  a  charter  granted  them 
by  King  James  I ;  and  this  rendered 
the  place  an  asylum  for  insolvent 
debtors,  cheats,  and  gamesters,  who 
gave  to  this  district  the  name  of 
AUatia;"    but    the     inconvenience 
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suffered  by  the  city  from  this  place  of 
refuge,  at  length  caused  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  law.  Shadweirs  comedy 
of  The  Squire  of  AUatia  alludes  to 
this  place ;  and  it  is  mentioned  also 
by  Steele,  where  he  says,  that  two  of 
his  supposed  dogs  (t.  e,,  gamblers  or 
sharpers)  ''  are  said  to  be  whelped  in 
AUatia^  now  in  ruins ;  but  they,"  he 
adds,  '*  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are 
as  pernicious  as  if  the  old  kennel  had 
never  been  broken  down."  Tatler, 
No.  66,  near  the  end. 

ALSO,  with  accent  on  the  last  svUable. 
was  not  unfrequently  used. 

Lest  as  the  blame  of  ;11  succeeding  thineet 
Shall  light  on  too,  so  light  the  harmes  m6. 

O.  PI.,  i,  113.    See  also  117. 

tA  LTOGETHER.     Entirely. 

Hereupon  -t  cometh  that  they  which  have  this  disease, 
are  neither  like  the  frenticke  altogether,  nor  like  them 
tiiHt  have  the  lethargy.  This  disease  is  caase<)  some- 
time of  abundance  of  bloud  flowine  to  the  head  and 
replenishing  it.     Borrough,  Method  of  Physick.  1624. 

fALTRICATION.  Altercation ;  squab- 
bling. "  I  love  not  to  fall  into  altri- 
cation,'*  WithaW  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  394. 

That  is  tit  for  tat  in  this  altrieaium. 

HeytBood't  Spider  and  FUe,  1556. 

tALUFFE.  More  nearly  to  the  wind ; 
aloof.     An  old  nautical  term. 

Sound,  sound,  heave,  heave  the  lead,  what  depth,  what 
Fadom  and  a  halfe,  three  all ;  [depth? 

Then  with  a  whiffe  the  winds  a^ue  doe  puffe, 
And  then  the  master  cries  alu0,  aluffe. 

Taylor^s  Workei,  16S0. 

fALVARY. 

An  altary  for  the  spleene. 
Tiike  a  pinte  of  ale  clarified,  and  put  therem  z  crust 
of  bread,  then  take  the  powder  of  gentiana,  spigiiard, 
gallinzul,  of  each  two  pennyworth,  let  them  have  a 
iHiyliHg  or  a  walme.  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
dnnke  thereof  morning  and  eveninjr,  and  it  will  cure 
the  spleene.  The  Pathway  to  Health. 

ALWAY.  This  too  is  not  uncommon 
[with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

Thereby  a  crystall  streame  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  aiway. 

Spens.^  F.  Q.,  1,  i,  34^ 

AMAIMON.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

Jmaimon  sounds  well !  Lucifer,  well ;  be.  but  cnclcoldl 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  S. 
He  of  Wales,  that  gave  Anudmon  the  bastinado,  made 
Lucifer  cuckold,  be.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

AmaymoTiy  says  R.  Holmes,  "  is  the 
chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the  north 
part  of  the  infernal  gulf."  Acad,  of 
Arm.,  b.  ii,  ch.  1.  But  he  gives 
Sidonav  or  Osmodav  the  rank  above 
him,  §  3. 


fAMARITUDE,  «.  Bitterness.  The 
Latin  amaritudo. 

As  sweet  as  galls  amaritude,  it  is ; 
And  seeming  full  of  pulchritude,  it  is. 

Taylor's  Workei,  1630. 

fAMASS,  *.  A  heap.    From  the  French. 

This  pillar  is  nothing  m  effect  b\it  a  medlin  or  an 
amasse  of  all  the  precedent  ornaments,  making  a  new 
kinde  bystealth. 

Wott(m**BlemeHts  of  Architecture,  1624.  p.  38. 

AMATE,  r.  To  daunt,  or  dishearten; 
to  astonish.     See  To  Math. 

Upon  the  wall  the  Pagans  old  and  youn/ 

Stood  hush'd  and  still,  amated  and  amaz'd.  fuirf.  T,  xi,  IS. 
No  more  appall'd  with  fear 
Of  present  death,  tnan  he  whom  never  drttuX 
Did  once  aiM/«.  O.  VI,  ii,  214 

For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed. 
More  luckless  dissadventures  did  ainol^. 

Spem.,  /•'.  ^.,  I,  ix,  45. 
Which,  when  the  world  she  mennetlk  to  anuUf, 
Wonder  invites  to  stand  before  her  there. 

Drayt.  Kd.,  5,  p.  1407. 
fThrough  which  mischaunce  the  residue  of  the 
Cumvns  were  so  amated.  HotisishfiVs  Chronicles. 

rThat  I  amazed  and  amated  am 
To  see  Great  Brittaine  turn'd  to  Amsterdam. 

Taylor^s  Mad  Fashions,  Od  Ffuhious,  1643. 
+A  crew  of  armed  men  breaketh  forth:  and  .  .  .entred 
into  the  palace,  plucked  Silvanus  forth  of  ii  httle 
chappell,  whither  nee  was  fled  all  amated  and  breath- 
lesse,  and  as  he  was  going  to  a  congrcgMtiou  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  many  strokes  of  swords  slew 
]iim  outright.    HolloHd's  Ammianus  Man'cUinus,  1009. 

Also,  to  bear  company ;  which  is  only 
mate  with  a  prefixed.     See  A. 
fAMATORIOUS,  adj.     Amatory. 

Any  secret  sleight,  or  cunning,  as  drinkes,  drugges, 
medicines,    charmed    potions,    amalorions   philters, 
figures,  characters,  or  any  such  like  paltering  iiistrU' 
.  ments,  devises,  or  practices. 

HewtOH,  TryaU  of  a  Man's  oicne  Selfi-,  1602,  p.  1 16. 

AMBAGE.  Circumlocution.  From  the 
Latin  ambages. 

Epigramma,  in  which  every  mcry  conceited  man 
might,  without  any  long  studie  or  te<liou9  ambage, 
make  his  frend  sport,  and  anger  his  too.  and  give  a 
prettie  nip,  or  shew  a  sharpe  conceit  in  a  tew  verses. 
Puttenham,  Art  of  Puet't^,  L.  i,  ch.  37. 
tUmhl  y'are  ful  of  amhage. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607 
fThus  from  her  cell  Cumeean  Sibyll  sin^s 
Ambiguous  ambages,  the  cloystcr  rin^ 
With  the  shrill  sound  thereof,  in  most  dark  strains. 

Virgil,  translated  h;i  Vicars,  1633. 

fAMBASSADE,    and    AMBASSAGK. 
An  embassy.     From  the  French. 

Tliese  Scottish  men  being  thus  troubled  in  Irelnnde 
finally  addressed  an  ambassade  unto  Metcllus,  ...  re 
quiring  him  of  ayde  and  succour  ui^aynstc  theyi 
enimvcs.  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  Ittfj. 

The  8.  of  Octob.  being  tlic  4.  day  after  mir  coming  U 
Musco,  the  prestaves  came  to  his  lordship  to  let  him 
understand  they  heard  he  should  goc  up  the  next 
day,  wherefore  they  desired  his  speccli  ai\d  amhaS' 
sage  to  the  emperour. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Voyage  to  RiKisifi,  IfiOS. 
When  she  saw  opportunity,  she  asked  me  whether  tlie 
Italian  were  my  messenger;  or  if  ho  \v»r«',  whether 
his  ambassage  were  true,  which  question  I  ilius  an- 
suered.  Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  England. 

AMBERGREASE,  Amber  gris.  Lite- 
rally gray  amber,  from  its  colotir  and 
pt^rfume.     Long  known,  and  formerly 
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much  used  in  wines,  sauces,  and  per- 
fumes. It  is  found  floating  on  the 
sta  in  warm  climates,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  by  chemists  to  be 
I  roduced  in  the  stomach  of  the  phy- 
sffer  macrocephaluSy  or  spermaceti 
whale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  nninml  secretion.  Various  other 
conjectures  of  its  origin  were  formerly 
suggested.     Thorns,  Chem.,  v. 

'Ti'*«vll.  b(^  sure 
Tlie  « iin  s  be  luetv.  hijEh,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  it„./„  r\i  all .   '      B.S-  Fl.,  Cnst.  of  Country,  iii,  2. 
I  had  ( kail  forgot ;  we  miut  hare  ambergrise. 
The  jjn  ytst  can  be  foimd.  0.  PI.,  vii,  167. 

Thi.«  is  for  furnishing  a  banquet. 
Milton  has  inverted  the  word;  in  the 
ban (j net  produced  by  the  devil  to 
tempt  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us, 

■Mrais  cf  noblest  sort,  &c. 
(irit- a„ih>r  i\ cam 'd .  Par.  Beg.,  \\,  841 . 

It  was  considered  also  as  provocative  : 

Or  why  may  not 
\h\i\  Ifuin'd  physician  dictate  amhergrease. 
Or  I  oM tiers,  iuul  so  obey  him  in  your  broths? 
H:i\  c  y<.u  j-«.  strangf  antipathy  to  women  ?      0.  PI ,  ix,  49. 
And  to  niiiiiitiiin  his  ^<>;ilish  luxuiy,  (i.  e.  lewdness) 
KiM»  cijioii?  c<H)kl  at  tittefu crowns  apiece, 
WrJi  tluir  lui  btllics  stutTd  with  arubcrgrise. 

Drayl.  Mooncalf,  p  488. 

It  was  sometimes  called  merely  flwAer. 

See  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  368. 
AMBKS-ACE.     See  Amks-ace. 
fAMBODEXTER.     One  who  keeps  fair 

NNith  both  parties,  who  is  the  friend 

of  whoever  is  uppermost. 

But  at  this  word  nie  thuu(;ht  a  numbsr  fled, 
Some  others  wi^hti-  them  fishes  in  the  sea; 
An  other  sortc  bt  .'.in  to  hydc  their  head, 
And  iiKun  oiliti-  did  nmAoi/rx/^r  plav. 

Golien  Mirrour,  1689. 

AMBREE,  MARY.  An  English  heroine, 
immortalised  by  her  valour  at  the 
si.ge  of  Ghent  in  1584.  The  ballad 
composed  to  her  honour  is  in  Percy's 
Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry, 
vol.  ii,  p.  218.  She  is  mentioned 
also  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Seornfid  Lady,  act.  v;  and  several 
times  hv  Hen  Jonson,  who,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  ballad: 

Tli:»t  Miirt/  Anihree 
Wl.(»  utarched  so  free 
'Jo  the  sicire  of  Gaunt, 
And  deatir  could  not  daunt, 
'  A«  the  ballad  doth  vauut,)  &c. 

Her  name  was  therefore  proverbially 
applied   to  women   of  strength  and 

h))irit. 

My  daughter  will  be  >*aliant. 
And  i>n-M  n  veiv  Maru  Jmbrn  i'  the  busineu. 

B.  JoHs.,  TaU  qfaTnbX  4. 


tOh,  Mtuy  jtmhree !  good,  thy  judgement,  wencli ; 
Thy  bright  elections  cleere;  what  will  he  proove? 

MarstoM,  Anton,  f-  Mellida,  Part  I,  i,  I. 

AMBRY.  Corrupted  from  almonry. 
A  street  in  Westminster  is  so  called, 
being  the  place  where  the  alms  of  the 
abbey  were  distributed ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

f  AMEBLY.  Apparently  means  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Hta.  Till  that  you  have  undone  yourself  you  mean. 
Mo.  £y  save  you  both :  for  derne  love  sayen  soothly. 
Where  is  thylk  amehly.  Francklin,  cleped  Meanwel  r 
Hear.  Hee's  gone  abroad. 
Mo.  Lere  me  why  Ik  way  he  wended. 

'  CartwriglWs  Ordinary,  1651. 

AMEL.     Enamelling. 

Hcav'ns  richest  diamonds,  set  in  amW  white. 

FUtch.,  PitrpU  hi ,  x.  38. 
Marke  how  the  payle  is  curiously  incha»td, 
In  these  oiu-  daicssuch  uorkvs  arv  scldonie  lound. 
The  handle  with  such  anticks  is  itiibiared, 
As  one  would  thinrk  they  leapt  above  the  ground  : 
The  ammell  is  so  faire  aii'd  fresh  of  hew, 
And  to  this  day  it  seemelb  to  be  new. 

Ju  ov.ldfacioned  Icte,  hg  J.  T.,  1594. 
A  liusbiind  like  an  anun<l  would  inr  ch 
Your  golden  virtues.  Dutchets  of  Stiff.,  A.  4 

finriching,  with  such  change 
His  powerful!  siilc;  and  with  such  sundry  amMr// 
Paynting  his  ])hrase,  his  prose  or  verse  enamrael. 

Dm  Bartas,  by  Sghe$t<r. 
fThen  he  admires  his  silver- boots  most  light, 
With  gold  and  ammell  wrought,  and  well  refin'd. 

VirgV,  by  Vicars,  1633. 
fHe  secntes  a  full  student,  for  liee  is  a  great  disirer 
of  controversies,  hee  argues  sharpely  and  carries  his 
conclusion  in  his  srid):ird,  in  the  first  refining  of 
mankmd  this  was  the  gold,  his  actions  are  hisaMwtr/. 
Orerhury's  Netr  and  Chuise  Vhnracters,  1615. 

Amelled  for  enamelled.     See  Todd. 
AMENAGE  and  AMENAUNCE.     Car- 
riage  ;  behaviour ;  conduct. 

And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amcnanet 
Himself,  his  state,  his  spouse,  to  them  commended. 

PA.  Flelcker't  Purp.  Is.,  xi.  ». 

To  AMENAGE,  v.     To  manage. 

With  her,  whoso  will  raging  furor  tame. 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amcuage. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  n.  iy,U. 

fAMENDSFUL.  Atoning  ;  making 
amends. 

He  said,  and  his  amendsful  words  did  Hector  highly  please. 

Chapmati,  If.,  iii,  83. 

AMERCE.  To  punish.  Originally  to 
punish  by  fine,  and  so  still  used. 

Where  every  one  that  misscth  then  her  make 
Shall  be  by  him  amertt  with  ])enance  dew. 

Sp.  Sonnet,  70. 
Now,  daughter,  scc'st  thou  not  how  I  amfue 
My  wrath,  that  thus  bereft  thee  of  thy  lo\e. 
Upon  my  jiead.  O.  PI.,  ii,  2-28. 

AMES-ACE,  or  AMBS-ACE.  Two  aces 
on  the  dice.  AmbesaSt  Fr.  Amies 
being  the  old  French  for  both.  See 
Roquefort y  Glossaire. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  amrs-nce 
for  my  life.  AlVs  U'.,  u,  3. 

Mavl 
At  my  last  stake,  when  there  is  pothing  cls«' 
To  lose  the  game,  throw  amesace  thrice  tojii  In.  r  1 

Ordinary,  OA'\.,x,^ai^ 
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This  expression  was  already  carrent  in 
Chaucer's  time  [and  loii^  before]  : 

0  noble,  0  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas 

Your  bacges  ben  not  tilled  with  antbes  as, 

But  uritu  tii  cink,  that  renneth  for  your  chance. 

Man  of  Lawes  TaU,  1.  S6. 

And  it  has  been  used  so  lately  as  the 
time  of  Wollaston : 

Ko  man  can  certainly  foretell  that  sice-ace  will  come 
up  upon  two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  ambt-aee :  yet 
any  one  Mould  choose  to  lay  the  former,  because  in 
naiure  there  arc  twice  as  many  chnnces  for  that  as 
for  the  other.      lUUgion  of  Nature,  sect  3,  prop.  xvi. 

fA.MIDMONGE,  adv.     Meanwhile. 

Myne  ended  welth  now  tumde  to  endles  wo, 
AMydmoHffe  hir  false  flaterie  proreth  so. 

Heywood's  Spidtr  4'  File,  1B56. 

AMICE,  or  AMIS.  Properly  a  priest's 
robe,  but  used  also  for  any  vest,  or 
flowing  garment. 

Aray'd  in  habit  biacke,  and  amis  thin 
Like  to  a  huly  monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  I,  iv.  18. 

A*  word  not  quite  obsolete,  being  used 
by  Miiton,  and  even  by  Pope. 
AMISS.      Used   as  a  substantive.      A 
fault  or  misfortune. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Eitch'toT  scents  prologue  to  some  great  amhs. 

Ham.  iv,  5. 

»See  Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

T(i  u  »••  ill  r.f  lifi'.  ".vlio«e  strenmes  were  purple  bluod 

Tliiit  lluvvtd  hcie.  to  clcnnsc  the  foule  nmisse 

Of  sinful  num.  Fairf.  Tasto,  iii,  8. 

Soul,  (or /oule,  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
press  in  the  reprint  of  1749.  In  the 
edition  of  1624,  it  stands  as  above. 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame 
And  from  a  volume  cuts  some  small  amis$e. 

Brvmus  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  2,  p.  +t. 
Yet  love,  thou'rt  bhnder  than  thyself  in  this, 
To  rex  ray  dove-h'ke  friend  lor  my  nmiss. 

Donne,  Eleg.,  xiv,  29. 

tr©  AM  IT.     To  admit ;  to  restore. 

Kynge  Edwar(l>s  tyme  were  anulletle,  and  kyngc 
Herry  was  ami' ted  to  his  crowne  and  dignitc  i»i;cyne, 
and  aile  his  men  to  there  enhervtaunce. 

li'arktrorth^s  ChronicU. 

f  AMNER.     An  almoner. 

y«ir  the  rich  are  but  Gods  amners,  and  their  riches 
are  cummittetl  to  them  of  God  to  distribute  and  doe 
irood,  as  God  doth  hiiuscife.       Sinith's  Sermous,  10H9. 

f  x\MONG.     To  and  among  was  equiva- 
lent to  here  and  there. 

Shee  travels  to  and  among,  and  so  becomes  a  wumnn 
ot  good  entertainment,  for  all  the  follicin  the  countrie 
comes  in  cleane  Unen  to  visit  her. 

Orerbury's  Nnr  and  Choise  Characters,  1616. 

fAMORET.     A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  a  love  sonnet 

Observe  one  thing,  there's  none  of  you  all  no  sooner 
in  lore,  but  he  is  troubled  \\  'h  their  itch,  lor  he  will 
lie  in  his  amorets,  and  his  can/.-uets,  his  pastorals,  and 
his  m»drigals,  to  his  Fhillis.  and  his  Amnryllia. 

HeyvrooSs  Love's  Mistress,  p.  27. 

AMORT.     All  amort,  in  a  manner  dead, 
spiritless.    Fr. 

How  faret  my  Kate  ?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort  T 

Tain.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 


What,  all  amort.'  what's  the  matter?  do  you  hearf 

6.  PI.,  V,  4I& 

See  Alamort 
tAMPHIBOLOGICAL.     Ambiguous. 

Hortensius  replyed,  that,  on  ererv  demand  that  should 
be  propounded  to  him,  he  would  provide  him  with 
such  amphibologieal  answers,  that  although  they 
were  nothing  but  the  truth,  yet  they  should  conduce 
much  to  prove  that  which  he'  desireil. 

Corneal  History  of  Francion,  165&. 

f  AM  HALL.     An  admiral. 

Whan  with  their  fleete  in  goodly  ur.iy,  the  Greekish  armies 

soone 
From  Tenedos  were  conic  (for  than  full  friendly  shone  the 

mooiic), 
In  silence  great  their  wontrd  shore  they  tooke,  and  then  a 

flame 
Their  amra// ship  for  warning  shcwrd,  whan  kept  all  Goda 

to  shnme.  Pharr's  finjill.  ICOO. 

tro  AMUSE.     To  divert. 

And  all  this  you  must  ascribe  to  the  operations  of 
love,  which  hath  such  a  strong  virluall  force,  that 
when  it  fastneth  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  it  s>ts  the 
imagination  in  a  strange  fit  of  working,  it  imph)ye9 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  that  not  one  cell  in  ilie 
br.iin  is  idle,  it  busieth  the  whole  inwiird  man.  it 
afiFerts  the  heart,  amuseth  the  uiulerstaodin^  it 
quickncth  the  fancy.    HotceWs  Familiar  Letters ,  1650. 

ANA  DEM.  A  crown  of  flowers  or  otlier 
materials,  apparently  distinguished 
by  Drayton  from  a  chaplet. 

upon  tiiis  joyful  day,  some  dainty  chaplets  twine : 
Some  (itiicrs  chosen  out  with  fingers  neat  and  fine 
Brave  anadems  do  make:  some  bauidricks  up  do  biud. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  song  15,  p.  946. 

Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  anadetM 
of  flowers : 

And  for  their  nymphuls  huiidnig  amorous  bowers, 
Oft  dresl  this  tree  wnli  anttd-"is  uf  flowers. 

Dr.  irorks,  8vo,  p.  1320. 
The  lowly  d:ilcs  will  yield  us  a.tadems 
To  shade  our  temples. 

Brouue's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  30. 

[Chapman  conchules  his  Hymns  of 
Homer,] 

tMake  me  of  ])nlm,  or  yew,  an  aneuUin. 

fANASTOMIZE,  v. 

That  too  inferiour  branch,  which  strove  to  risa 
With  the  basillick  to  aaastomiee; 
Thus  drain'd.  the  states  plethorick  humours  are 
Koduc'd  to  harmony. 

CHamberlayne's  Pharonnida,  1G69. 

fANATOMY.     A  skeleton. 

I  verilv  did  take  thee  for  some  sp'rite : 
'iiiou  fookst  like  an  anatomy. 

Timon,  ei.  Dyee,  p.  S2. 

ANCHOR.  An  ahhreviation  of  anchoret, 
a  heriiit. 

To  deapcnition  turn  my  trust  and  hope, 
.\ii  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 

Ham.,  iii,  2. 

This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  flrst 
two  folios.  The  phrase  is  used  also 
by  Bishop  Hall. 

Sit  seven  yearca  pining  in  an  anchor's  cheyre. 

Sat.  B.  iv,  s.  2. 

From  the  expression  sit  in,  it  seems 
that  an  anchor's  chair,  or  seat,  is 
meant,  in  the  latter  passage.  But 
that  would    make    nonsense  in   the 
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former,  and  therefore  was  injudi- 
ciously proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  as 
the  probable  reading.  In  the  chair 
of  an  hermit  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic, but  in  his  cheer  or  fare  there 
is. 
ANCHOR.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure. 
See  the  notes  of  the  commentators  on 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  3. 
ANCIENT.     A  standard,  or  flag. 

Ten  times  more  diihoiiourably  ragged  than  an  old  fac'd 
ancient.  ^  1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  2. 

ilso  the  ensign-bearer,  or  oflScer  now 
railed  an  ensign.  Thus,  Pistol  was 
FnlstaflTs  ancient  or  ensign. 

Are  ycu  not,  bawd,  a  vihore'B  aiteient.^  and  must  I  not 
follow  my  colours  ?  O.  PI ,  iii,  481. 

Skinner  says  the  word  ancient  is  only 
a  corruption  of  ensign, 
ANCOME.      A  kind  of  boil,  sore,  or 
foul    swelling  in    the    fleshy   parts. 
Kersey^ 8  Diet. 

Swell  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  baa  come  to  an  tmcomt. 

0.  PL,  iv.  238. 

AND.   The  participial  termination,  prior 
tOf?t^.  [More  correctly  a  dialectic  form.] 

His  glitterand  armour  snined  far  away. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  I,  Tii,  29. 

It  is  very  common  in  that  author. 
ANELE,  V.     To  anoint,  or  give  extreme 
unction  ;  from  ele,  Saxon,  for  oil. 

So  wben  he  was  liouseled  and  aneUd,  and  had  all  ihat 
a  Christian  man  ought  to  have. 

Mart  d'Jrtkmr,  p.  ui,  c.  176. 

Cited  eneled  by  Capel,  School  of  Sh., 
p.  176. 

The  extreme  unction  ormneitrnffe,  and  confirmacion,  he 
sayed  be  no  sacraments  of  tiie  church. 

Sir  Tko*.  More's  Iforkt.y.  345. 
Also,  anejfling  is  without  promise.  /d.,  879. 

To  anoyle  was  also  used  : 

The  bvsliop  sendeth  it  to  the  curates,  because  they 
should  therwith  annoy nt  the  sick,  in  the  saciameutof 
attoyHmg.  Sir  Tkos.  More's  Works^  p.  431. 

Aisi)  children  were  christen'd,  and  men  liouseld  and 
mnnoyled  thorough  all  the  land.    HoUnsh.^  vol.  ii,  n.  6. 

See  Unaneled,  and  H ousel. 
ANENST.  Against.  A  Chaucerian  word. 

And  right  amtutt  him  a  d<«  snarling^. 

.0.  Jon.^  Jtckem.,  act  ii. 

ANGEL.     A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten 
shillings.     Shakespeare  puns  on  it : 

You  follov  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his 

ill-angel. 

Not  so,  my  lord ;  yonr  ill  tnpei  is  light  i  but  I  hope  he 

that  looks  on  me  will  take  me  without  wt* lirhinr. 

2  Hen.  ir,  I,  2. 

So  Donne  too : 

0  shall  twelve  rightoons  angels^  which  as  yet 

No  loaven  of  vile  soldt-r  did  atliint ;  &c. 

JnaeU  which  heav'ii  commandtd  to  provide 

All  things  for  me,  8u:.  &c.  ^''r</v.  ^iii  9—22. 

It  appears  from  the  following  epigram, 
that  a  lawyer's  fee  was  only  an  angel  : 


VpOH  Jnnt^M  Marriaaeteitk  a  Idaqftn 
Anne  is  an  uugel,  what  if  so  she  ott 
What  is  an  angel  but  a  lawyer's  fee? 

Wifi  Recreations,  Epigr.  Wk 

"f  There  spake  an  angel,  was  a  commoQ 
phrase  of  approval  of  a  proposal  made 
by  another.  See  the  Play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

fANGEL-GOLD.  Gold  used  for  coining 
angels  was  so  termed,  being  of  a  finer 
kind  than  crown  gold. 

t  ANGELIC  A.  The  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  constantly  alluded  to  by  Eliza- 
bethan writers.  Gerard,  p.  147,  says, 
"  The  rootes  of  garden  angelica  is  a 
singular  remedie  against  poison,  and 
against  the  plague,  and  all  infections 
taken  by  evil  I  and  corrupt  aire ;  if  you 
do  but  take  a  peece  of  the  roote,  and 
holde  it  in  vour  mouth,  or  chew  the 
same  betweene  vour  teeth,  it  doth 
most  certainly  drive  away  the  pesti- 
lential! aire.*' 

JiujeUica,  which,  eaten  every  meale. 

Is  I'uiind  to  be  the  plagues  best  medecine. 

The  Netce  Metamorpkositt  MS.  temp.  Jae.  I. 

ANGELOT.  A  kind  of  small  cheese 
made  commonly  in  France.  Kersey. 
So  also  Skinner. 

Yuur  angehts  of  Brie, 
Your  Marsoliui,  and  Parmasan  of  Lodi. 

0.  PL,  viii,  46S. 

[The  following  are  receipts  for  making 
angelots.] 

tlo  make  uHpclots.  Take  a  ^uart  of  milk  and  a  pint  of 
cream,  ami  j>iit  twu  spoonfuls  of  ruunet  to  it,  and 
when  '.t  cunlles.  put  it  into  a  fat  by  spoonfuls,  and 
then  ler  it  leniu-.n  til)  it  is  stiff,  so  spiinkle  it  with  a 
little  salt,  :iiid  let  it  dry  I'ur  use. 

The  Jtccowplisk'd  Female  Tnitructor,  1718. 
fTo  make  ant/ellets  lake  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  put  them  together  with  a  little 
ninnet,  when  :t  is  come  weil  take  it  up  with  a  spoon, 
and  put  it  into  the  vate  suftiy  and  let  it  stan:l  3  days 
till  it  IS  pretty  stiff,  thrn  slip*  it  out  and  salt  it  a  little 
at  both  ends.Hiul  when  \ou  think  it  is  salt  enough, 
set  It  a  dr}ing.  and  wipf'  them,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  vear  thev  will  W  ready  to  eat. 

./  Yrur  OfhtletfuiMiit's  Delijhls,  1676,  p.  21. 

ANGELS.  The  fanciful  division  of  the 
celestial  angels  into  nine  hierarchies, 
adopted  by  Hey  wood  and  others,  and 
even  bv  Milton,  was  derived  from  a 
Latin  work,  entitled,  Dionysius  de 
Ccelesti  Hierorrhia. 

fANGEL-TOrCHE.  An  earth-worm. 
Sometimes  written  angle-twitch  or 
angle- ( teach e.     From  the  Fr.  anguille. 

Take  iift7'i.*-.'  'K-.-4/.t.  and  zr.nde  thtm  small,  but  first 
wash  thVm  as  eicnne  .(«  ye  may.  :hen  put  thereto  a 

Sttaiitit)  ot  neati'S'liK'ti  nvie.  .iiid  a  quantity  ot\ineger, 
nnke  thisniAheii.i-  roM  titree  t:nii»  and  :tu:l[  cause 
you  to  cast  I'u;  all  the  scknesin  \..nr  bodv  presently. 

The  PatkKuy  (/Haaitk,  bl.  let. 
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tANGEL-WATER.  A  very  fashionable 
perfume  in  the  seveuteenth  century. 

Cun  I  met  the  pretty'st  creature  in  New  Spring- 
Garden  I  her  gloves  right  marshal,  her  petticoat  of  the 
new  rich  Indian  stuffs,  her  fan  colanibor:  angeUwaier 
u  as  the  worst  sent  about  her. — I  am  sure  she  was  of 
quality.  SedUy't  Bellumirm. 

1  he  following  receipt  for  making  it  is 
given  in  the  Accomplished  Female 
Instructor : 

Jftyet-icaier,  an  excellent  perfume ;  also  a  curious  wash 
to  heautify  the  skin.  Prepare  a  glaz'd  earthen  pot, 
uiid  put  into  it  16  ounces  of  orange-flower^water,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  be^jamine,  two  ounces  of 
storux,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  doTes  grosly  bruised  with  three  drams  of 
calamus  aromaticus ;  set  them  over  hot  embers,  or  a 

gentle  fire  to  simmer  or  bubble  up  well ;  when  about  a 
fth  pHrt  is  consumed,  add  a  bladder  of  musk,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool,  pour  it  off 
by  inclination  from  the  settlings,  and  put  it  into  a 
thick  gUss  bottle,  and  of  the  dross,  you  may  make 
perfumed  cakes,  or  sweet  bags,  to  lay  amongst  cloaths. 

i'ANGINE.   The  quinsey.    Lat.  angina. 

But  as  they  say  of  great  Hyppocrates, 
Who  (though  his  limbs  were  numm'd  with  no  excess. 
Nor  stopt  his  throat,  nor  vext  his  fautasie) 
Knew  the  cold  cramp,  th'  angitu^  and  lunacy. 
And  hundred  els-pains,  whence  in  lusty  flowr 
He  lived  exempt  a  hundred  yeers  and  /oure. 

SylveMler't  Du  Barias. 

fANGLING-WAND.     A  fishing-rod. 

I  dowt  not  but  though  you  shall  be  farr  off,  you  will 
use  a  long  anglfng-^tmd  to  catch  some  knowledg. 

Letter  dated  ihto. 

fANGRINESS.  Inflammation  of  the 
skin. 

They  yeeld  great   substance,   and  their  sweate   by 

reason  of  the  usuall  heate,  takes  away  the  angrinetie 

and  rednesse  of  skars,  as  doth  fresh  virgin  parchment. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

ANGRY  BOYS.     See  Boys. 

AN-HEIRS.  This  uncommon  expres- 
sion of  Shakespeare  has  puzzled  all  the 
commentators.  Nothing  can  be  made 
of  it  without  alteration.  The  best 
conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  it  should 
be,  Will  you  go  aneirst  f  a  provincial 
term  for  the  nearest  way,  or  directly. 
This  makes  the  sense  perfect.  The 
passage  is, 

W^ill  yon  go  tMrknrs?  Shot.  Have  with  you,  mine 
host.  Mer.  W.,  ii.  1. 

[The  conjecture  of  Dyce,  which  seems 
now  to  be  the  approved  reading,  is 
mynheer9,'\ 
AN  IF.     Used  fort/. 

No,  no,  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  5. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  old 
writers. 
fANIMALLILIO.     A   diminutive  ani- 
mal ;  an  animalcule. 

As  I  was  miuing  thus,  I  spved  a  swarm  of  gnats 
wa\  ing  up  and  down  the  ayr  about  me,  which  I  knew 
ti)  be  part  of  the  univers  as  well  as  1,  and  nie  thought 
It  was  a  strange  opinion  of  our  Aristotle  to  liold  that 
the  Jeasit  9f  t/ioae  small  insecteU  ephemerans  sh'xild 


be  more  noble  than  the  sun,  because  ithadasensitivs 
soul  in  it,  I  fell  to  think  that  the  same  proportioK 
which  those  ammaUUios  bore  with  me  in  poiat  ot 
biznrs,  the  same  I  held  with  those  glorious  spirits 
which  are  near  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

HoweWs  FamiUar  Letters,  1650. 

fANNIVERSE.     An  anniversary. 

Hence  sweep  the  almanack ;  Lilly,  make  room. 
And  blanks  enough  for  the  new  saints  to  come, 
All  in  red  letters ;  as  their  faults  have  bin 
Scarlet,  so  limbe  their  amnnerse  of  sin. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  142 

tANNOISE. 

Thus  Pauthus :  straight  my  heaven-spuiT'd  spirit  me 

threw 
Into  the  hottest  flame,  and  ftght;  I  view 
Angrv  Krinnvs,  noise,  atmoise ;  nie  guide 
Rhipheus  ana  valiant  Iphitus,  beside. 

Virgily  hg  Vicars,  1632. 

ANNOYE.    Annoyance. 

For  Helen's  rape  the  rity  to  destroy 
Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  witli  annoy. 

Shai.,  Rape  u/Luerece,  p.  551. 
But  piu'd  away  in  anguish,  and  sell-will'd  annoy. 

'  8p.,F.q.,l,y\,n. 
When  his  fair  flocks  he  fed  upon  the  downs, 
Tha  poorest  shepherd  suffered  not  annoy. 

thrayt.  Bel,  6,  p.  1414. 

fANNULET.     A  ring. 

Who  can  conceive,  or  censure  in  what  sort 
One  loadstone-touched  cmh'Ui  doth  transport 
Another  iron-nng,  and  that  another. 
Till  foure  or  five  hang  dangling  one  in  other  f 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

ANON,  SIR.  Immediately,  or  pre- 
sently, sir.  The  customary  answer 
of  waiters,  as  they  now  say,  ^' Coming ^ 
sir,**  This  appears  not  only  in 
act  ii,  scene  4,  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  lY,  where  it  is  the  constant 
reply  of  Francis,  the  waiter,  when 
called,  but  in  these  lines : 

Like  a  call  without  anon,  sir. 
Or  a  question  w^ithout  an  answer, 
Like  a  ship  was  never  rigged,  ik.c. 

And  again, 

Th'  nnon,  sir,  doth  obey  the  call. 

Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  spcuk  in  the  Swan, 

Drawer ;  anon,  sir,  anon. 

Witts    Recreations,  sign.  T.  7 ;  it  is 
there  incorrectly  printed  non-sir,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain. 
fANOPTICAL.     Dim-sighted. 

But  as  touching  the  shaddowes  above  our  eie  in  the 
€Mopticali  sight,  I  holde,  that  howe  much  the  more 
the  pictures  seeme  to  be  shortned,  and  their  inward 
parts  to  rise  higher  and  lower,  that  the  lights  and 
stmddows  may  be  scene,  so  much  the  more  or  lesse 
light  they  have  towards  their  upper  parts. 

Lomattns  on  Painting,  1598. 

fANOTHER.    To  become  another  man  ; 
t.  e.  to  reform. 

He  is  nowe  become  another  man,  he  hath  iiowe  re- 
coverc<l  himselfe  againe.         Terence  in  En<jVi$h,  161 K 

ANOTHER-GATES.     Another  sort. 

And  his  bringing  up  another-gales  marriage  than  such 
a  minion.  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  act  i. 

See  Otheroates. 
tANOTHER-GUESS.     Another  sort. 

Whereas  at  present  1  am  constrained  to  make 
another  guesse  divertisement,  for  that  I  cannot  ligbt 
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apou  nxkj  one  author  that  pleaseth  roe,  unlesae  I 
could  passe  by  his  extravasance. 

Comical  Hiitory  ofFrancxoH,  1556. 

fTo  ANSWER.  To  agree  with  what 
has  been  foretold. 

Tills  put  me  in  mind  of  a  storjr  in  the  legend,  &c.,  of 
king  Edward  the  Confessor  being  forewarned  of  his 
death  by  a  pilgrim,  to  whom  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
reveajed  it,  fur  Mliich  the  king  gave  the  pilgrim  a  rich 
ring  off  his  tiiiger.    And  tlie  event  answered. 

Jukrey's  MUeelUuiiet,  p.  M. 

tANTE-SUFPER.  A  meal  best  de- 
sciibed  in  the  following  extract : 

And  aniungt  these  the  earl  of  Curlisle  was  one  of  the 
quorum,  that  brought  in  the  vanity  of  anie-tuppert, 
not  heiird  of  in  our  fore  fathers'  time.  The  manner  of 
which  was  to  have  the  board  covered  at  the  first 
entrance  of  the  ghests  with  dishes  as  high  as  a  tall 
man  could  well  reach,  filled  with  the  choicest  and 
dearest  viands  sea  or  land  could  afford :  and  uU  tliis 
once  seen,  and  having  feasted  the  eves  of  the  incited, 
was  m  a  manner  throw  n  awuy,  and  iresh  set  on  to  the 
same  height,  having  onlv  this  udvaiitage  cf  the  other, 
that  it  u  IS  liot.         Osburiu's  Works,  ed.  1678,  p.  533. 

ANTHKOPOniAGIMAN.  A  mock 
word,  formed  for  the  snke  of  the 
sound,  from  anthropophaffus,  a  man- 
eater,  a  canibal. 

Go  knock,  and  call ;  oud  he'll  speak  like  an  antkropo- 
phugiHianuu\.o  thee.  Mer.  W.,  iv,  5. 

The  anthropophagi  are  mentioned  also 
in  Othello. 
ANTICKS.     Odd  imagery,  and  devices. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  bcndcs,  which  were  entaylcd 
With  curious  antickes,  and  full  iayrcaumavld. 

Bp.,  F.Q.:  ll.iu,^. 

fANTIDOTARY,  *.     An  antidote. 

Of  Antxdutariis:  And  first  of  such  as  be  made  in  a 
so'.ide  forme,  by  taking  whereof  the  principnll  parts 
of  the  body  be  comforted  and  strengthened. 

Bar  rough's  Method  ofPhysiek,  1612. 

tANTIKE.     Ancient. 

Whereon  was  graven  in  golden  workc  the  stories  all 

by  row, 
And  deeds  of  lords  of  unlike  fame  a  long  discourse  to 

know.  Virffil,  by  Phaer,  1600. 

ANTIKE,  adj.     Grotesque. 

A  foule  di  foriii'd.  n  hrutish  cursed  crew, 

In  body  like  to  antike  work  devised 

Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Ilarr.  Jriost.,  \i,  61. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Apparently  a  contrast 
to  the  masque,  being  a  ridiculous  in- 
terlude, dividing  the  parts  of  the  more 
serious  mas<pte.  Yet  Joiison  himself 
gives  it  ant ick-m usque,  in  the  Masque 
of  Augurs.  Tliey  were,  in  effect, 
antick;  and  were  usually  performed 
bv  actors  hired  from  the  theatres, 
the  masque  being  often  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  (Gifford).  But  the 
coint  was  fond  of  them. 

Sir.  all  (lur  rtquest  is,  sinca  we  are  come  wc  may  be 
adi.iittrd,  it  not  lor  a  masque  for  an  antick-wuisque. 

Vol.  vi,  n.  124. 

+Tln>  nieetf  and  contend;  then  Mercuric,  for  his 

Tiait.  Itiini'S    forth  an  anti-nutsque  all  of  spirits  or 

duinc  nainre». 

J%e  Masqu<  of  the  Jutur  Tsmple  and  Grayes  Tuns,  1613. 


Jonson  has  given  his  opinion  of  these 
devices,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  them,  in 
another  passage,  speaking  of  anti- 
masques  : 

Neither  do  I  think  them 
A  worthy  part  of  presentation, 
Being  things  so  heterogene  to  all  device, 
Mere  by  works,  and  at  liest  outlandish  nothings. 

Neptune's  Triumph,  vol.  vi,  p.  100. 

Lord  Bacon  has  best  elucidated  them : 

Let  anti'Viasks  not  be  long,  they  have  been  commonly 
of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antiques,  beasts, 
spirits,  witches,  Ethiops,  pigmies,  turqu.-ts,  nymjdis, 
rustics,  cupids,  statuas  moving,  and  the  like.  As  for 
angels,  it  is  not  comical  enough  to  put  them  in  anti- 
masks ;  and  anythine  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants, 
is  on  the  other  side  as  unfit.  But  chiefly  let  the 
musick  of  them  be  recreative,  and  with  strange 
chaiiges.  Some  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forih, 
without  any  drops  falling,  are  in  such  a  company,  as 
there  is  steam  and  heat,  tilings  of  great  pleasure' and 
refrcsliiueut.  Bssay  87. 

Thev  resembled  the  exodia  of  the 
Romans.  The  editors  of  B.  and  Fl., 
1/50,  vol.  ix,  p.  247,  say  that  the 
true  reading  is  ante-mask;  but  this  is 
a  palpable  mistake. 

ANTIPHONER.  or  ANTIPHONAUYE. 
An  anthem  book,  in  the  Popish  ser- 
vice. It  contained  also  "the  invita- 
tories,  hymns,  responses,  versicles, 
collects,  chapters,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  chanting  of  the 
canonical  hours.**  Gutch.  CoUectan, 
Curios.,  ii,  p.  168.  Anthem,  origi- 
nallv  aiit-hvmn,  is  of  similar  deriva- 
tion  ;  a  responsive  hymn. 

ANTIPHONS.  Alternate  singing ;  from 
a)Ti  and  <pu)pii. 

In  auti}.hoHs  thus  tune  we  female  plaints.    0.  PI.,  vii,  497. 

fTb  ANTIPODISE.  To  turn  upside 
down. 

This  ehewes  mens  witts  are  monstrously  disguis'd. 
Or  that  our  countrey  is  antipod'u'd. 

Taylor's  Mad  Fashions,  Od  Fashions,  \(Ait. 

fANTIQUATlON,  *.  A  rendering  ob- 
solete. 

You  bring  forth  now,  great  queen,  as  you  foresaw 
An  antiquaiion  of  the  salique  law. 

CartxcriuhCs  Poems,  l.'iGl. 

ANTIQUE.  Ancient.  Accented  on  the 
first  syllable. 

Show  me  your  image  in  some  dntique  book. 

Shak.  Sonn.,  J9. 
I  see  their  dtitiotie  pen  would  have  express'd 
E\en  such  a  hojiuty  as  you  ninstcr  now.       M.,l(!6. 
N'jt  that  great  cliiimpion  ot  ilic  <t/i//.,»»«'  world. 

Sjjens..  I.  xi.  27. 

ANTIQUE,  or  ANTIC.  A  burlesque 
and  ridiculous  personage,  such  ns  are 
mentioned  above  in  .Antim.\sque, 
which  meant,  in  fact,  an  an*ic-mask; 
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or  one  performed  by  ridiculous  cha- 
rActers 
ANTLING,  SAINT,  forST.  ANTHOLIN, 
or  rather  ANTONINE.  A  church  in 
Budge  Row,  Watling  Street,  is  named 
from  liim.  The  accounts  of  London 
in  general  say,  corrupted  from  St. 
Antony;  but  Stowe  expressly  calls  it 
S.Anthonine's,  pp.  200  and  201. 

Sh'  bus  a  tongitenill  be  ueard  furtlicr  in  a  still  morn- 
ing than  5/.  AntUng's  bell.  0.  PI.,  vi.  37. 

There  was  a  lecture  at  that  church 
early  in  a  morning,  much  frequented 
by  puritans,  who  are  tlierefore  called 
sometimes,  **  disciples  of  Saint  Ant- 
ling."  In  Randolph's  Muses'  Looking 
Glass,  Mrs.  Fiowerdew,  a  puritan,  says. 

But  this  foppisbneis 
Is  M  e:irisorae ;  I  could  at  our  Saint  Antlim, 
Sleeping  and  all,  sit  twcntj  times  as  long.     0.  Pi.,  ix,  210. 

The  feast  of  St.  Antonine  was  May  10. 

i  I  do  hope 

Wc  sliail  -pTow  fun)ous;  have  all  sorts  rcpaire 

As  duly  to  us.  as  tlie  barren  wives 

Of  ajrcd  cilif  ens  do  to  St.  AnthoUns. 

CarttcriyhCs  Ordinary,  1651. 

ANTRE.     A  cavern  ;  antrum,  Lat. 

W'iKH-iii  iif  II  ;/<•.-.«  vnst,  and  dcsarts  idle. 

K-  tiixti  quiirtiis.  KAks,  und  hilla  wh^'SC  heads  touch 

neavcn, 
It  was  niY  hint  to  speak.  OM.,  i,  3. 

fANT-WART.     A  painful  kind  of  wart. 

All  ant'Vtart,  whirh,  beinedeepc-iooted,  broad  below, 
it  lid  luile  above,  doth  niaKe  onu  fcelc,  as  it  were,  the 
i)tingin;j;  oJ  unts.  SoinnicUitor,  1585. 

fTo  ANVIL.     To  form  on  the  anvil. 

Hill  e'rc  you  liearc  it,  with  all  care  put  on 
The  surest  armour  anvird  iu  the  shop. 

Buif.ii'-itt  nnd  Fletcher. 

f  ANVILD,  s.  An  anvil.  Anglo-Saxon 
anflt. 

S))c  was  settc  nnked  upon  a  smythes  colde  anvylde 
or  sruhie  HolimhoVs  ChronicUs. 

f  ANY-TIMC.  In  the  sense  of  continu- 
ally. 

He  has  been  at  mc  for  a  bit  out  of  my  master's 
flock,  anif  time  these  three  weeks;  I'll  pleasure  him 
with  her  for  ready  nmnv. 

litchard  liroiit's  yorth^n  Last. 

APAY,  or  APPAY.  To  pay,  satisfy,  or 
content.  U^nally  with  well  or  ill. 
[Well  apnid,  glad ;  ill  apaied,  sorie.** 
Riders  Dictionaries  1640.] 

'Till  lli'U  have  to  my  trusty  ear 
Committed  whai  doth  thee  so  ill  apay. 

Spnis.  Dafihnaida,  69. 
Glud  in  his  heart,  and  inly  well  appaid 
That  to  his  court  so  great  a  lord  whs  brought. 

Fair/.  T.,  ix,  5. 
They  buy  thy  help :  but  sin  ne'er  civcs  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes ;  und  thou  art  well  appay'd. 
As  well  tu  hear  as  ^nmt  what  hehalh  said. 

Skak.  Rape  of  Luerece.  p  526. 
fTIie  Christians  contenting  themse'Ives  to  have  dis- 
tressed the  cliiefe  cities  theTurkes  held  in  lluugarie, 
and  the  Turks  no  lesse  apaied  to  have  relieved  t  he  same. 
Knollet'  History  of  the  Turks,  1603. 


tHowbeit,  as  blondic  nnd  mortall  as  this  cr>nflict  wa». 
it  ended  with  the  day:  nnd  wlan  a<  nian\  as  cuulcl 
any  waies  make  slnfr  departed  nt  (hsuder,  the  rest 
every  one  recovered  their  tents  ai:.«ni.  \u\i\ily  appayed. 
Holland's  Aiiiiituinxs  .Marcellinus,  1609. 
fFor  plenteonsues  is  but  a  naked  name. 
And  what  sufficeth  use  of  mortall  men 
Shal  best  apay  the  meane  und  iiK^lest  hearts. 

Ga.ifoi^uf's  Works,  1687. 
tin  somtum  accipcre,  to  ronipti  a  thin(;  a-pnied. 

Lliot<'s  l^ctionarie,  1559. 

APE,  for  a  fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a 
person's  hood  or  cap  was  an  old 
phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

Two  eics  him  needeth  for  to  wnffh  und  wake, 
Whom  lovers  will  deceive.  '1  nu^  was  thr  ape 
By  their  fiiire  handling  put  into  .Mud  ecus  cape. 

Sp,-u.^..V  ^.,  HI,  ix  31. 

Chaucer  had  used  ir  before  : 

Aha,  felon  OS.  beth  ware  or  swich  '  aj.ipe, 
The  nioitkc/»</  iii  I/k.  nui.iuf  /# .,/   <..i  rpe. 
And  in  his  wife's  eke,  by  b^aint  Aus'.iii. 

Prioresses  PrcAogue. 

fAPE.  A  familiar  word  very  com- 
monly used  in  proverbial  phraseology. 

It  is  hard  making  a  honw  oT  an  upt's  tnvle. 

irithiils'  J/icdonah,  ed.  163i. 

tAPERNE,     Apron. 

Seiiiicinctium,  Martial.  qu^kI  et  succinctoriuni. 
vTTo^dtf/uLa.  Tablier.  Awonians^'y/zr/;'';  an  .irtificeisor 
hantlicrafls  mausn/z^nic  yonuiidtilor,  15S5. 

APERNEK.  One  who  wears  an  apron  ; 
a  drawer. 

We  have  no  wine  here  methinks ;  where's  {Wnaficrner  ? 
Dratc.  Here,  sir.    Chapni.  Minj-dny,  Anc.  Itr.,  iv,  p.  1^. 

\Apron-man  is  somelimes  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

tWe  had  the  salute  of  weloMue.  gcntlrinen,  preseutly  ; 
Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chauiln  i  r  It  \\i:s  our  pleasure, 
as  we  answered  the  npron-nhju,  Ui  see,  or  be  verj'  neare 
the  roome  where  all  that  no:«e  wii-. 

Iioirln'.i  .^  .'.,,) for  Munaj.  1CU9. 

fAPERTION.  An  opmiug;  an  inci- 
sion.    An  old  surgical  term. 

The  seventh,  that  aperti  >n  i)eiiij:  made,  the  place  be 
wiped  very  cleane,  and  filled  wiiii  Ik-sh  agamc,  and 
brought  to  a  scane,  after  tlie  manner  of  ulcers.  But 
Galen,  lib.  xiii.  Therap.,  warneth  us  chiefly  to  marke 
two  things  in  the  incision  of  a  $>uppuratcd  abscession, 
writinj;  after  this  manner.  (Two  things  considered  of 
Galen  in  the  apertion  of  a  nnittered  tumour.  Marg. 
note.)  fiarrough's  Method  ofPhysick,  16SJ4. 

fAPERTIVE,  adj.    Opening;  aperient. 

J.  Let  us  then  cate  some  almonds,  or  sweet  almquds. 
P.  They  are  hot  and  moist  in  the  first  degree :  the 
bitter  ones  are  dry  in  the  second,  and  are  more  abster- 
sive, and  more  apertive,nu<\  doe  therefore  better  purge 
the  passages  of  the  bowels  in  rectiivitij;  the  grosse 
humours.  The  PassfU'jcr  of  jBcnreuMto,  1612. 

fAPERTLY,  adv.  Openly;  without 
concealment. 

He  durst  not  aperth/  contradict  him. 

LioU'es'  n,sl.,ry  of  tie  Turki.  lf>03. 
And  they  of  Genua  no  lcs>c  eunnin|i:  than  the  rest, 
supplanted  the  strongest  faeii.n?  by  giving  aid  both 
apcrtlyviini  cuxertiy  uuiothc  weaker.  Ibid 

APIECES.     For  to  jyieces. 

Or  duughter,^inch  their  hiart^  npifces  with  it. 

B.  S  ri'li'i..  Inland  Princeu,  i?, 
Nav  if  we  faint  or  full  uiiicccs  now 
We're  fols.  nid.,y,\. 
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lAPIZK,  ».  To  turn  into  the  resem- 
blance of  an  ape. 

Thus  ap'tting  in  shape  and  hew  the  apiry  fire, 
Like  Ktying  doth  to  his  like  element  aspire. 

A  Herrings  ray{<,1608. 

fAPOLLO.     A  banqneting-room. 

We  moved  slowly  towards  the  sultan's  pallace,  ail  the 
way  passing  through  a  ranck  or  file  of  archen  and 
niusquetiers  on  either  side  doubled,  and  beins 
alighted,  usherd  him  into  Itis  Apollo,  where  upon  rich 
carpets  was  plac'd  a  neat  and  costly  banquet. 

UerUrV$Trm€U,\9S». 

APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  Before 
such  words  were  completely  natu- 
ralised, it  was  common  to  write  them 
in  the  original  form.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  not  uniform.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Essays,  sometimes  writes 
statua,  and  sometimes  statue.  Mr. 
Gifford  would  restore  apostata,  in  all 
the  passages  of  Massinger  where  the 
modern  editors  have  changed  it  to 
apostate  ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
verse  requires  it,  as 

To  punish  this  apottata  with  death. 

Unnat.  CumbtU.,  act  i. 

But  in  the  following  the  effect  is  the 
contrary : 

Had'st  thuu  not  tnm'd  apostala  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servants. 

Virgin  Martyr,  act  iv. 

Here,  therefore,  I  would  read,  with 
the  modern  editors,  apostate, 

tTherefore  Jnlian  the  apoatatn,  who  had  a  flood  of 
invention,  although  Uiat  m  hole  flood  could  not  wash 
or  rinse  away  that  one  spot  of  his  atheisnie. 

Optick  GUwe  of  Humors,  1689. 
tOf  an  apostata.  1.  An  apostate  can  not  make  a 
testament.  ?.  An  apostata  woorse  than  an  hrretike. 
3.  Who  is  :in  apostata.  4.  The  state  of  the  heretike 
and  ot  the  apostata  damnable. 

Swinburne  on  WilUs,  1591. 

APOSTEM.  An  abscess,  d9rd(7rr;/ia.  The 
regular  word,  but  now  corrupted  into 
impost  hutne. 

A  joyful  casual  violence  may  break 
A  dangerous  aposlem  in  thy  breast. 

Donne,  Progr.  of  Soul,  ii,  479. 

tAPOSTLES'-LOTS.  An  old  method 
of  divination. 

Or  take  hede  to  the  judicial  of  astronomy— or  dy  vyne 
a  niauB  lyf  or  deth  by  nomhres  and  bv  the  spere  of 
Pyctagorus.  or  make  any  dyvyning  tuerby,  or  by 
sonscuary  ur  sompnarye,  the  'boke  of  dremes,  or  by 
the  boke  that  isclepid  the  Apostles  lottis. 

Dialogue  of  Dices  and  Pauper,  Pynson,  1493. 

APOSTLE  SPOONS.  Spoons  of  silver 
gilt,  the  handle  of  each  terminating 
in  the  figure  of  an  apostle.  They 
were  the  usual  present  of  sponsors  at 
christenings.  Some  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  custom  that, 
when  Craumer  professes  to  be   un- 


worthy of  being  sponsor  to  the  young 
princess,  the  king  replies,  ''Come, 
come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons.''  Hen.  Fill,  v,  2.  These 
spoons  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  that  time. 

And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  two  apostle  spoons^  to 
■offer  1  and  a  cap  to  eat  a  candle  in !  for  tliat  will  be 
thy  legacy.  B  Jons.  Bturtkolometp  Fair,  i,  S. 

See  Spoons. 
tAPOSTOLICON.   A  universal  remedy. 

For  to  make  a  w  hite  treate,  called  apostoUeom.  Take 
oyle  olive,  litarge  of  lead,  golde  and  silver,  stampe  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  oyle  thruugh  a  cloth,  and  stirre  it  til  it 
be  hard,  and  this  is  a  good  treate  for  to  healc  all  manner 
of  uounds,  be  they  new  or  old :  this  kind  of  treate 
hath  often  binprooved  good. 

Pathway  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

tAPPARENCE.  Probability ;  credible 
evidence. 

And  with  such  ttpparenee 
Have  prov'd  the  parts  of  his  ingratefuU  treasons. 
That  1  must  credit,  more  then  I  desir'd. 

ByroH*s  Tragedy. 

iTo  APPART. 

Neverthelesse,  there  are  some  brothers,  cousins,  aud 
nepliewes  so  tedious  in  speech,  so  importunate  in 
risiting,  and  so  without  measure  in  craving,  that  they 
make  a  man  angry,  and  also  ahhorre  them ;  and  the 
remedy  to  such  is  U)  appart  their  conversations  and 
snCcoiir  their  necessities.  Sieh  Cabinet  furnished 

with  Varietie  of  Excellent  Diicriptions,  1616. 

APPEACH.     To  impeach,  or  accuse. 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

1  will  appeaeh  the  villain.  Rich.  II,  v,  3. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene.  So 
Spenser, 

She,  glad  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decay. 

Did  her  appeaeh.  P.  Q.,  V,  ix,  47. 

APPEAL.     To  accuse. 

We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flatters  us, 

As  well  appeureth  by  the  cause  you  conic; 

Namely  i  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.  Rich.  II,  i,  1. 
He  g»u  tnut  lady  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  haynous  crimes' by  her  enured. 

Sp.  P.  Q.,  V.  ix,  39. 

This  was  the  proper  forensic  term  ; 

whence  the  accuser  was   called   the 

appellant , 
fAPPEAR.     "  Do  I  now  appear,*'  i.  e. 

am  I  now  understood.     Cotgrave, 
fAPPENDANCES.     Accessaries. 

Where  if  they  were  forced  by  uecessittc  to  raise  uu 
habitacle,  it  might  be  so  nmrshalled  in  discretiun, 
that  It  should  not  exceed  the  qu:ilitie  of  the  person, 
neither  stand  without  such  supply  of  all  convenient 
appenduncrs,  as  mv^ht  loth  argue  the  party  pruvjdent, 
and  udde  means  unto  all  necessaries  for  a  like  fanuliet 
rehefe.  NorUm's  Surxnors  Dialotjne,  1610. 

To  APPEYRE.  To  impair  or  make 
worse ;  empirer.  Ft.  I  do  not  find 
that  appirer  was  ever  in  use. 

Himself  goes  patched  like  aoaie  bare  cottyer, 
Lett  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appn/re. 

£/>.  HairiSal  ,\v,i. 

See  Apeibe,  in  Tyrwliitt's  Glusbary 
to  Chaucer. 


tAPPLAUSEFUL,  adj.    Laudatory. 

in  FJan«  ITrid  B^"il=  ri^jCb 'iccHnmtioii, 
AtiiI  mth  mlaicKfiiU  Uianto  Ihcj  doc  rcjnja, 
TImt  gre»  Rniirn,  Hud  fiuiboD.  md  rilofti, 

Like  filed  Uurta.  ne  MJed  is  thai  ■p)iurei.' 

nvlor't  rgrfu,  ItSO. 

The  same  writer  usee  the  adverb 
amlau4e/iilly. 

^pliHitfMllj,  rcairfed  iii  hiilorin, 

fAPPLAUSIBLE,  adj.  DeaerviDg  of 
praise. 

Hi>  wiieiHiDing  md  Wiuitb  nitne,  till  the 
lute  ilFiuauade  made  b;  Demetn,  when  he  hul  (<h 
Tenteil  9  loirca,  and  IhenipDii  hw  tnddeii  detth  ud 

fir  hoHU  SiuU-t  Toiiji  n  AuMi'o,  1 60e. 

fAPPLAUSIVE.     Applauding  i  lauda- 

For  which  the  nnldien,  u  70U  hevd,  1117  kttd. 
Dili  fiJI  the  wjTt  with  their  opptnuiH  ilioalu. 

ITatal  geilk  to  IXi  WaH  1«8. 

nlfectioii,  or  1  fame  of  flori,  bj  Ibeir  imtmimtt 
diimptiDn.  or  eUe  lor  I  iOm,  Eo  ihew  what  thei 
Dii«Jil  to  be.  Orlick  Olaiii  ,^B<imari.  ICSfl. 

fAPPLB.  There  is  an  allusion  to  some 
Buperstitious  practice  with  apples  in 
the  followiDg  passage : 

Thit  u  iLe  pajtim.  nuinulne.  the  InclmDtmcBt,  rhe 
pntwn  thit  creepMh  iij  ilei(ht  iDlo  the  minde  of  > 
wOBian,  and  velcbeth  her  b]r  ueaniiee,  better  Umii 
llie  Tond  derica  of  old  drCHmCflt  u  ud  ml'  in'A  'h 
Arf'Mmrt/,  or  11  bniell  Tud  of  a  yecte  i^d,  enwKi 
with  911c  c^rectert»  or  the  picture  af  Venu  lo 
virgiu  wnKE.  or  Lhe  ia\%ps  ol  t^ioilln  upon  t  noul- 
wiipe  iliin.      Lglie'i  Bufkiia  and  liii  EtigLai,  11133. 

APPLEJOHN,  or  JOHN-APPLE.  A 
good-flavoured  apple,  which  will  keep 
two  years.  Kertey.  It  will,  conse- 
quently, become  very  withered, 

im  wi    ei         e  u  0     ■"■  "  ^  J^^^„  ^^  ^ 
Til  better  than  the  pome-waler  or  appU-Alm. 
0.  F<rlM.  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  1*3. 

It  is  well  described  bv  Phillips  : 

Nor  Jirim-iffle,  ■hou  wither'd  libd,  eutreocb'd 

By  muiT  •Ibttow,  iiitly  repreKiiU 

UccRpid  tft.  Cidrr,  B.  i. 

fAPPLE-HONGER.  Literally  a  dealer 
in  apples;  but  applied  to  a  dealer 
in  fruit  in  general.  The  sellera 
of  fruit  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
frequently  employed  in  love  intrigues, 
and  hence  apple-monffer  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  bawd,  ot  apple- 
aquire.     See  Costard-uongbr. 


fAPPLE-PEAR.     A  kind  of  pear'which 
ia  not  Tcry  clearly  defined. 


)  APP 

mtdir  A"tauli<"''i'il'«re,'H  uJled  aliat  hkciit»c^  or 
■D  EubIiiIi  •yrl'-fi. 

APPLE  SaUIRE.     A  cant  word,  for- 
merly in  use  to  signify  a  pimp. 

And  you.  jonnf  aypU  aqtiin,  and  old  cuekold  maker, 
I'll  ha'  yon  every  one  before  a  initlce. 

B.  Jsit.  Snr,  Mm  in  kii  H..  iv,  10. 
Tof^ether  with  my  lady'i,  ipy  fortnne  fell,  and  of  lu 

lEedwr' 


ly'i.  inv  fonnne  fe 
snnie  her  mtpU  kj 


See  SauiRE  OF  the  body,  which  was 
ft  synonimous  term.  There  is  an 
obscure  allusion  to  this  term  in  B. 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
Littlewit  encourages  Qttarlous  to  kisa 
his  wife,  upon  which  Qunrlous  Iiini- 
self  remarks  "  she  may  call  you  an 
appie-John,  if  you  use  this."  Act  i, 
3.  Here  apple-John  evidently  means 
A  procuring  John,  besides  llie  alliisioii 
to  the  fruit  so  called.  Appte-iqnire 
ia  used  also  for  a  kept  gallant.  Hall, 
Sat.,  IT,  1.  112.  Apple-wife  perhaps 
sometimes  meant  bawd.  See  Cos- 
TARn-MONQEH,  where  it  is  conjectured 
that  apple-sell  era,  being  frequently 
assistants  in  intrigues,  the  title  of 
apple-aquire    was     first    applied     to 

Are  pandar.,  ^'^^^^^^/^'^^^^•'^  "tirlTtlv.  Sli. 
'UoDgal  piaipH  and  pniidcn,  nud  baae  cppU-aquiret. 

Deleitrd.  and  n'bore.mailen  all  fonake  het,       IM. 
tAiid  even  of  atuchi  and  itunei  nqure 
Of  Atyi,  her  email  tfplt-tpuH. 
Ii  each  ■  IhiDg  (my  gncElew  aoa) 
Ai  certainly  waa  nerer  done, 

Btrleane  upon  BurlrlqKr.  IBTi 
tMandty  trenchera  Bake  ^(ood  liay. 

peacoclu  powle  the  il^ir,<. 


Meal-mirath'd,  the  peao 
And  make  the  low  bell  1 

Blind  mnl'baga  do  f 


Will rotlowllicL.inca>hlre dire.  FMrAotiii.lTlS. 

ten,  they  do  all  Id  aeneml  predict  more  plenty  of 
knaTcry  than  boneaty,  tbat  Utile  tiuth  will  be  found 
amonpt  cut.pnraea.  liara,  bawda.  wbona,  pimpi.  pic- 
derif  and  tfph-tqmra:  only  Uie  pimp  prttenuato 
Kmetbing  mora  of  truth  than  tbe  other,  for  if  ha 

ahe  ihall  not  be  an  honcit  woman,    I'cer  HMfn,  1TS8, 

fAPPLIABLE.     Capable  of  being  ap- 
pUed. 
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pUquatfd  to  our  iiostrcls,  serve  initeade  of  dormitories 
auu  provoketh  slccpe. 

T/ie  Ihratn  or  Rule  of  the  World,  u.  d. 

tAPPLY.     To  visit. 

And  he  ajJiMr-i  each  jjlace  so  fast. 

Chapman,  li ,  %\,  61. 

APPOINTED.    Armed  ;  accoiUred  ;  fur- 
nished with  implements  of  war. 

What  well  avpo'tntcd  leader  fronts  us  here? 

2  Ucn.  IV,  iv,  1. 
Naked  i»ii'ty, 
Dnres  more  than  fury  xntW  appointed. 

O  PI.,  X.  206. 

It  is  generally  used  with  well  or  illy 
and  is  sometimes  considered  as  form- 
ing  one    word  w  ith  them :    well-ap- 
pointed, ill-  appoin  ted. 
tAPPOKTION,  r.     To  give  as  a  share. 

Divided  the  Tuikes  km;^don>e;  aportioning  unto 
Mesoot,  &c.  hiwUes'  Hist,  uj  the  Turks,  1608. 

fAPPOSE.     To  dispute  with,  or  object 
to. 

How  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August  last 
King  Fredericke  to  his  royal!  army  past, 
How  fifty  th';UMUid  were  In  .-inucs  araid, 
Of  the  kln'^3  fuiec,  heside  th'  Hunjcarian  ayde, 
And  how  Bolicniia  strongly  csm  appose. 
And  cuffc  and  eurrv  all  ih'eir  daring  foes. 

T.iiiUn's  Workes,  1680. 
For  the  apposing  r.icli  otlier,  as  1  have  directed  in  the 
end  of  the  secuiid  hooke,  emulation  and  fcare  of 
discredit,  will  make  theni  envy  wlio  shall  excell.  By 
this  ujeanes  al»<)  (very  one  in  a  higher  forme  shall  he 
well  able  to  heipe  those  under  lum,  and  that  with* 
out  losse  of  time,  se<  ing  thereby  hee  repeateUi  that 
which  hee  latelv  learned. 

Coote's  English  SckooUnuuter,  1632. 

APPREHENSIVE.      Quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  of  A  ready  understanding. 

Agood  sherris  sark— ascends  me  into  the  brain— makes 
it  apprehtusirr.  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
aud  delectable  shapes.  2  Hen.  JV,  iv,  3. 

Thou  art  n  mad,  apprehensive  knave ;  dost  think  to 
make  anv  great  ],urcliase  of  that?  O.  PI.,  iv,  343. 

APPRENTICE  AT  LAW.    A  counsellor, 
the  next  in  rank  under  a  serjeant. 

He  speaks  like  Mr.  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  the  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentice  at  Inir. 

li.  Jon.  Magn.  Lady,  iii,  3. 

See  Fortesc.  de  leg.,  c.  8  ;  Ou Gauge; 
Minshew  in  Sergeant;  Coke's  Inst.; 
and  note  also  that  the  preceding  line 
contains  the  technical  expression  for 
a  Serjeant,  who  w-as  called  Serviens 
ad  ley  em,  a  servant  to  the  law ;  or 
one  who  was  serving  his  time  to  the 
law. 

Nowe  from  tliese  of  the  same  degree  of  councellors, 
(or  utter  barn-sten  having  continued  therein  the  space 
of  fourteenc  (ir  hlteme  years  at  the  least,  the  chiefest 
aud  best  hariutl  arc  l»y  the  benrliers  elected,  to  in- 
crease the  nniiilicr  a:)  1  said)  of  the  bench  among 
them,  aud  to  in  thinr  tiiiit>  doe  become  tirst  single, 
and  tln-n  di-nble  riadrrn  to  the  students  of  those 
houses  (tf  Court,  Jiiter  which  last  reading  they  be 
named  ojprfit'nrs  nt  th-:  lawe,  and  in  default  of  a 
sufficient  ntiinber  of  <<.iricanl9  at  law,  these  arc  (hi 
the  pleastuf  of  the  prince)  to  ))e  advanced  to  the 
places  of  sergeantes.      Stoice's  Survey  of  Load.,  p.  CO. 


fAPPREST,  9.  A  preparation.  From 
the  French. 

They  likewise  made  theyr  apprestes  to  meete  with 
them  in  the  field,  aud  thereupon  ray  sine  theyr  powers. 

HoiiasheiVs  Chronicle*. 
All  the  winter  following,  Vespasian  lave  at  Yorke, 
making  his  apprestes  aKH>  nste  the  nexte  spring  to  ^o 
against  the  Scottes  and  Pictes.  Uid. 

'APPRINZE.  Capture,  apprehension. 
From  appn'ns,  for  appris,  in  old  Fr. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinze  of  Puccll  Jone, 
In  which  attempt  my  travail  was  not  small 
Though  Burgoyne  duke  had  then  the  praise  of  all. 

Ifirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  341.  ed.  1610. 

fAPPROACHMENT.     An  approach. 

Such  an  expectation,  approehment,  readinesse  to  fall, 
imminentia.        U'ithals  Dictionarie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  384. 

APPROOF.     Approbation. 

So  in  opprooflirci  not  his  epitaph 
As  ni  your  royal  speech.  jilF*  IF.,  i,  3. 

A  man  so' absolute  in  my  approif 
That  nature  hath  reserv'd  small  dignity 
That  he  enjovs  not.  Cupid^s  Retenga. 

fTo  APPROVE.     To  try. 

The  eager  anguish  did  approve  his  princely  fortitude. 

Chupmau,  //.,  xi,  231. 

To  APT.     To  dispose,  or  render  fit. 

And  some  one  afteth  to  be  trusted  then, 
Though  never  after.  B.  Jon.  Forest  Ef.,  xii. 

And  here  occasion  apteth  that  we  catalogue  awhUe. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl,  ix,  44,  p.  212. 
Though  birth  hath  given  me 
The  larger  hopes  and  titles,  'twere  unnatural, 
Should  he  not  strive  t'  indow  thee  with  a  portion 
Apted  to  the  nntgnificencc  of  his  off-spring. 

Chapman's  Revenge jur  Honour,  1654. 

AQUA-VIT-^:  Formerly  in  use  as  a 
general  term  for  ardent  spirits. 

I)oes  it  work  upon  him?  Sir  To.  Like  aoua-titte  upon 
a  midwife.  Tu:el.  N.,  w,  5. 

In  Beaum.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  iii, 
1,  it  is  evidently  used  for  brandy; 
or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  brand  wine  ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  aqua-vltce  man  is, 
"  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand 
wineT'  and  the  boors  who  drink  it  say, 
"  Come,  let  us  drink  then,  more  brand 
wine^  In  the  following  passage  it 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  usque- 
baugh, or  perhaps  whisky : 

1  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  the  W^elehman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman 
with  my  aquaritte  bottle,  &c. 

Mer.  ;r.,  li,  2.    Sec  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  481. 

AQUA-VlTiE  MAN.  A  seller  of  drams. 
See  the  above  passage  of  Beaum.  and 
FL,  and  Ben  Jons.,  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqiia-titit  men. 

fARBORAGE.     An  arbour. 

Tlie  scene,  an  arborage  of  palms  and  lawrels,  consisting 
of  nine  arches,  environ'd  wuh  flotoons  of  flowers, 
bound  with  ribbons  of  gold,  and  held  up  with  flying 
cupids.  Tie  World  in  the  Moon,  1G97. 

fARBORIST.     A  gardener. 

As  for  grafting,  it  is  account td  the  nicest  ncice  of  skill 
belonging  to  an  arborist  w  gardener ;  but  b^  good 
iustruetion  and  practice  beeonu  a  easie,  and  is  done 
with  much  success.    Meage/s  iS'ew  Art  of  Gwrdcmng, 
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ARCADIA.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
was,  in  its  time,  as  much  the  model  for 
refined  conversation  as  Lily*sEnphues. 

She  does  observe  as  pnre  a  phrase,  and  use  as  choice 
flgnres  in  her  ordinary  conferences,  as  any  be  i'  the 
ArddiM,  B.  Jons.  Every  Mom  out  of  H.,  ii.  3. 

See  Euphuism. 

Will  you  needs  have  a  written  palace  of  pleasure,  or 
rather  a  printed  court  of  honor,  (says  Gabriel  Harvey) 
read  the  countesse  of  Pembroke's  Jreadia,  a  gallant 
lej^eudnry,  full  of  pleasurable  accidents,  and  profitable 
discourses.  Pieree*»  8upererogatio*y  1693,  p.  53. 

ARCH.     A  chief,  or  master. 

The  noble  duke  my  master, 
If  y  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night.       Lear,  ii,  I. 
Poole,  that  nrek  for  truth  and  honesty.        Heywood. 

ARCH-DEAN,  seems  to  be  put,  by 
Gascoigne,  for  archdeacon. 

For  bishops,  prelates,  apch^ans,  denns,  and  priestes. 

Steel.  GUu.  Chalm.  Poets,  ii.  558.  a. 

ARCHES,  Court  of.  The  chief  and 
most  ancient  consistory  court  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lon- 
don ;  being  held  at  Bow  Church,  in 
London,  caJled  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus, 
or  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  from  being  built 
on  arches.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  rather  obscure  witticism  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

If  he  be  civil,  nut  your  powder'd  sugar  nor  your  raisins 
slinll  persuade  the  captain  to  live  a  coxcomb  with  him ; 
let  him  be  civil  and  eat  in  the  arches,  and  see  what 
w  ill  come  on't.  Scoruf.  L*idy,  iv. 

Itseema  there  was  a  prison  belonging 
to  this  court : 

jA'.t  me  alone,  sweet  hrart,  T  linve  a  trick  in  mv  head 
shall  lodge  him  in  the  arches  foruue  year,  and  make 
him  sing  peccavi,  e'er  1  leave  Itim,  and  yet  he  shnii 
never  kiiuw  who  hurt  him  neither. 

B.  j'  Fl.  Knight  (jf  Burniiig  Pcsilf,  act  iv. 

In  Ben  Jonson*8  Bartholomew  Fair, 
Littlewit,  the  proctor,  is  called  *'  one 
o'  the  arches,*'  Induction.  Hence 
the  pun  of  civil,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civilian. 
ARCHITECT,  for  architecture,  or 
building. 

To  find  an  house  y built  for  holy  dead, 
With  goodly  architect,  and  cloisters  wide. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  4. 

fARCH-TYPE.    A  chief  model,  or  type. 

Yet  some  there  are  beleeve  their  wits  so  ripe, 
That  they  can  draw  a  map  of  the  arek-type, 
And  with  strange  opticks  tutor'd  they  can  view 
The  emanatioaB  of  the  mystique  Jew. 

Cartwrighfs  Poems,  1651. 

ARCHY,  or  ARCHIE.  The  court  fool 
in  the  year  1625,  and  before.  His 
real  name  was  Archibald  Armstrong, 
Of  his  jests  see  an  account  in  Granger, 
ii,  399,  8vo,  1775. 

A  cabal 
Found  out  but  lately,  and  set  oat  by  Jrekie, 
Or  some  mch  head,  of  whose  long  eoat  they  hare  heard, 
Aaid  being  black  daure  it.    (Ifarvin)  Jrchie  mouru'd  then. 

Mm  Jm.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  3. 


Archie  accompanied  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  into  Spain  in  1624  ;  hence, 
in  the  masque  performed  on  his 
return,  Jonson  jocularly  calls  him  a 
sea-monster. 

That  all  the  tales  and  stories  now  were  old 
Of  the  sea- monster  Archy,  or  grown  cold. 

Neptune's  Triumph,  vol.  vi,  p.  169. 

We  learn  from  Howell  tliat  this  illus- 
trious personage  had  more  privileges 
at  the  court  of  Spain  than  any  other 
Englishman. 

Our  c(wen  Jrchy  hath  more  privilege  than  any,  for  he 
often  goes,  with  his  fooPs  coat,  where  the  infanta  is 
with  her  merinas,  and  ladies  of  honour,  and  keeus  a 
blowing  and  blustering  amongst  them,  and  flirts  out 
what  he  list. 

Tlie  instance  subjoined  shows  rather 
the  wit  than  the  good  manners  of 
Archy : 

One  day  they  were  discoursinjr  what  a  marrellous 
thing  it  was  that  the  duke  of  Buv.iria,  wiili  less  than 
15,000  men,  after  a  long  toylsome  inirch,  should  dare 
to  encounter  the  Palagrave's  iirniy  consisting  of  above 
25,000,  and  to  give  tliem  a  total  discomfiture,  and  take 
Prnguc  presently  after.  Wliereunto  Archfj  answered, 
tliHt  he  would  I'ell  them  a  atransjer  thing"  than  that: 
Was  it  not  a  strange  thing,  quotli  he.  that  in  the  year 
88  there  should  come  n  fl'.et  uf  1 10  sails  from  S'pain 
to  invade  England,  and  thul  ten  of  these  could  not 
go  back  to  tell  what  became  of  ihc.  rest? 

Letters,  I,  S  3,  L  18. 

Cousin  was  a  customary  appellation 
for  such  personages  from  those  of 
equal  age.  Persons  older  than  him- 
self the  fool  called  uncle.  See  Lear. 
Archy  is  called  Archee  Armstrong  by 
Sir  A.  Weldon ;  and  another  court 
fool,  David  Droman,  is  mentioned 
with  him.  Curios,  of  Lit,,  vol.  ii, 
p.  286,  5th  edit. 

Archy  is  honorably  mentioned  in  a 
passage  where  B.  Jonson  gives  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art  of  well  apparelling;  a 
lie: 

Tliat  an  elephant,  in  1630,  came  hither  ambassador 
from  the  great  Mogul,  who  could  both  write  and  read, 
and  was  every  day  allowed  twelve  cast  of  bread,  twenty 
quarts  of  canary  sack,  besides  nuts  and  almonds  the 
citizens  wives  sent  him.  That  he  had  a  Spanish  boy 
to  his  interpreter,  and  his  chief  ne<;otiation  was,  to 
confer  or  practise  with  Archy,  th-  pHncipal  fool  of 
stale,  about  stealing  Windsor  Castle,  and  carrying  it 
away  on  his  back,  if  he  can.        Discov.,  vol.  vii,  p.  80. 

He  is  also  mentioned  with  Garret  by 
Bp.  Corbet: 

Although  the  clamours  and  applause  were  such 
As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them 
And  with  wide  laughter  and  a  cheat-lo.tfc  choakc  them. 

Poems,  p.  68. 

See  Garret. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  arch,  in 
the  sense  of  witty,  is  derived  from 
Archy,  but  I  believe  it  is  older. 
AREAD,  or  AREED.   Declare;  explain. 
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Therefore  more  plain  aread  this  doubtful  rase. 

Spenter,  Daphnaida, ).  182. 
Me  nil  too  raeaue  the  sacred  Muse  areeds.    P.  Q.,  I,  Prol. 
And  many  (lerils  dutli  to  us  areed 
In  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

Lrayt.  Moses  B.,  ii,  p.  1B8*. 
tA  gentleman  that  had  beene  iong  in  the  Indies,  being 
returned  home  with  a  great  scarre  in  his  face,  went 
to  visit  R  friend  of  his  ^ho  knew  him  not  of  a  good 
while,  till  at  last  the  gent  discoursing  unto  him  his 
name  and  kindred,  in  the  end  he  called  him  to  minde, 
and  said :  Sir,  you  must  pai-don  me,  for  (I  assure  yon) 
your  superscription  beineblnr'd  I  could  not  well  aread 
you.  CopUy's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancifs,  1614. 

\Jocast.  Brother,  arMc/.what  meanes  his  gratious  favour? 
Mop.  It  sigjnifies  you  benre  the  bell  awav, 
From  nil  his  grncea  nobles.         Bandolph's  Amyntat,  1640. 
+He  sees  and  knowes  (for  us)  what's  bad  or  good, 
And  all  things  is  by  him  well  understood; 
Mens  wtake  coiyectures  no  way  can  areed. 
Wluit's  in  th'  immortall  Parlament  decreed. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

fTo  read. 

tCume  sit  we  do«  ne  under  this  hawthomc  tree. 

The  niorrowes  light  shall  lend  us  daie  enough. 
And  tell  a  tale  of  Gawen  or  Sir  Guy, 

Of  Robin  Hood,  or  of  good  Clem  a  Clough. 
Or  else  some  roniunt  unto  us  areed, 

Wliich  good  olde  Godfrey  taught  thee  in  thy  youth, 
Of  noble  ]R)rds  and  ladies  gentle  deede. 

Or  of  thv  lo\e,  or  of  thv  lasses  truth. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland^  1693. 

•fTo  counsel,  or  ndvise. 

And  stood  before  the  steeds 
Of  old  Neleides,  whose  estate  thus  kingly  he  areeds. 

Chapman^  li,  viii,  85. 

AREARE,  or  ARREAR.      Behind;  in 
default. 

To  tilt  and  tumey,  wrestle  in  the  sand. 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arrear. 

Fairf.  T.,  ii,  40. 
But  H  hen  his  force  gan  faile,  bis  pace  gan  wex  areare. 

Sp.  F.  q..  UI,  vii,  34. 

fTo  ARERE.     To  raise. 

Saiih,  Is  your  roaster  wakine,  gentle  swaines? 
If  not,  arere  him,  tell  him  allthe  plaines. 

Scots  PhiUmytkie,  1616. 

tAREST.     To  stop. 

Constraining  them  by  word  and  deede  to  tarrie  and  arest. 

A.  UaWs  Homer,  1581.  p.  20. 

AREW.     In  a  row. 

Her  hew 
Was  wan  and  Icane,  that  all  her  teeth  arevo 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheekes  be  red. 

Sp.  P.  q.,  V,  xii.  29. 

fARG.     To  argue. 

He  org,  as  I  did  now,  for  credance  againe. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  FUe,  1666. 

ARGAL.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  erffo,  therefore. 

But  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself:  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his 
own  death,  shortens  not  his  own  life.         Ham.,  v,  1. 

Also  a  name  for  the  tartar  of  wine. 

JonsorCs  Alchem. 

fArgo  was  sometimes  used  similarly. 

Our  countrie  is  a  great  eating  country ;  argo  they  eate 
more  in  our  countrey  than  tliev  do  in  their  owne. 

The  PUiy  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  44. 

fARGENT.      Silver;    and,  in  a   more 
general  sense,  money. 

flowers  were  franid  of  flints,  walls  rubies,  raAers  of  argent  ; 
Pavements  of  chrisolite,  windows  contriv'd  of  n  cinis'all; 
Vessels  were  of  gold,  with  gold  was  each  thing  adorned. 
BamefitUs  AffectioHote  Shepherd,  1594. 


The  helhound  whelpes  the  shoulder-chipping  serjant. 
That  cares  not  to  undoe  the  world  for  argent, 

Taylo/s  Worhes.  16JW)L 
Her  full  broad  eye  did  sparkle  fire. 
Her  breath  was  sweet  as  kind  desire. 
And  in  her  beauteous  crescent  shone. 
Bright  as  the  argent-homed  moone. 

Lovelaee's  Lueasta^  1649. 

tARGENTIER.     A  silversmith. 

And  some  said  (how  trulv  I  cannot  assert)  the  am- 
bassadors horse  was  shod  witli  silver-shooet,  lightly 
tackt  on ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  persons 
or  beauties  of  eminency  were,  his  very  horse  prancing, 
and  curveting,  in  humble  reverence  flung  his  shooes 
away,  which  the  greedy  understanders  scrambled  for. 
and  he  was  content  to  be  gazed  on,  and  admired,  till 
a  farrier,  or  rather  the  argentier  in  one  of  his  rich 
liveries,  among  his  train  of  footmen,  out  of  a  tawnv 
velvet  bae  took  others,  and  tackt  them  on,  which 
lasted  till  ne  came  to  the  next  troop  of  grandies :  and 
thus  with  much  ado  he  reached  the  Louvre. 

Wilson's  History  ofKxng  James  I. 

tARGENTRY.     Silver  work  ;  plate. 

No  medalls,  or  rich  stuff'  of  Tyrian  dy, 

No  costly  bowls  of  frosted  argentry, 

No  curious  land-skip,  or  som  marble  piece 

Digg'd  up  in  Delphos.  or  clse-where  in  Greece. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1630. 
Having  preserved  count  Mansfielts  troups  from  dis- 
banding, by  pawning  his  own  eargentry  and  Jewells,  he 
pass'd  this  way.  Ihid. 

ARGIER,  or  ARGIERS.  The  ancient 
English  name  for  Algiers. 

Pros.  Where  was  she  born?  speak;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Armer.  Temp.,  i.  2. 

Could  with  the  pirat.es  of  Argiers  and  Tunis 
Acquire  such  credit,  as  with  them  to  be 
Made  absolute  commander. 

Massing.  Unnat.  Comb.,  act  1. 
He  toke  his  wav  unto  Aflfrique,  towards  the  towne  of 
Argiere.       A  Tract  o/154S :  reprinted  in  Hurl.  3Hse., 

iv,  p.  582,  ed.  \809. 

fARGIN.  An  embankment,  or  rampart. 
From  the  Italian. 

It  must  have  high  argins  and  cover'd  ways. 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  batterv. 

Marlov^s  itorks,  i,  128. 

tARGIVE,  r.     To  argue. 

Hereupon,  the  philosopher  comparing  the  Grecians 
with  the  Africaues,  anu  those  of  Europa.  he  argires 
that  tlidr  customes  were  divers,  through  the  remutiun 
and  distance  of  place. 

The  Passenger  of  Bentennto,  1612 

ARGOSIE.  A  large  ship,  either  for 
merchandise  or  war.  Of  this  sense 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  etymology 
is  very  obscure.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
supposed  it  a  corruption  of  Ragosie, 
for  a  ship  of  Ragusa^  but  this  seems  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  rests  on  no  other 
known  authority  (as  Mr.  Douce  tells 
us)  than  Roberts's  Marchant's  Map  of 
Commerce.  Besides,  we  want  proof 
of  the  Ragusan  vessels  being  particu- 
larly large.  Pope  and  others  have, 
with  much  more  probability,  supposed 
it  to  come  from  the  classical  ship 
Argo,  as  a  vessel  eminently  famous. 
Which   is   confirmed   by  the   use  of 
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Jrpisy  for  a  ship,  in  low  Latiu.  See 
Du  Cange. 

YoQr  mi)id  is  tossiii;;  on  the  ocean, 

Tkcre  where  your  argon^t,  witli  portly  Mil, 

Like  liyiiion  and  ricli  hurglicrt  on  the  flood, 

Or  m  if  were  the  pajeetints  of  the  sea. 

Du  uverpeer  the  petty  traffickers.    Menk.  Ven.,  i,  1. 

See  aUo  3  Hen.  IV,  act  ii. 

Who  sits  him  like  a  roil-snil'd  argosie 
Banc'd  with  n  lofty  hillow.       Ckapm.  Byron's  Contp. 
lliat  i^olden  traffic  love. 
Is  scantier  Tar  thnii  p^old ;  one  mine  of  tlint 
More  worth  than  twenty  argotus 
Of  the  world's  richest  treasure. 

BtncUg's  New  Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  236. 

Draytun  uses  it  for  a  first-rate  man  of 
war,  which  favours  the  classical  ety- 
molojcy : 

My  instance  is  a  mighty  araotif. 

That  in  it  hears,  besides  th  artillery 

Of  fourscore  pieces  of  a  niixhty  bore. 

A  thousand  soldiers.    Noah's  Fiood,  iv,  p.  1539. 

Sandys  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  ship  of 
force.  Describing  the  boldness  of 
pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  he  observes, 
that,  from  the  timorousness  of  others, 
they 

Gather  such  courage,  that  a  little  frigot  will  often  not 
feare  to  venter  on  an  argotii :  nay  some  of  them  will 
not  abide  the  inconnter,  but  run  ashore  before  the 
pursuer,  as  if  a  whale  should  flie  from  a  dolphin. 

Travels,  p.  2. 

Ragozine  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Douce  to  have  no  reference  to  it.  See 
Illiistr.,  i, p.  248.  Argousin  is  a  French 
term  for  an  officer  of  the  galleys,  who 
superintends  the  slaves;  but  is  sup- 
posed by  Menage  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Spanish  aiguazit, 
f  ARISE,  n.  s.  A  rising,  or  getting  up, 
applied  especially  to  the  sun-rise. 

Bright  mominK  sunne,  who  with  thy  sweet  arise 
Ezpell'st  the  clouds,  kc. 

Dray  Urn's  Sk-pherd's  Garland,  1593. 
Her  starry  lookes,  her  christall  eyes, 
Brighter  than  the  sunnes  arise. 

Greene's  Never  too  Late,  1621. 

tARISTlPPUS.     A  kind  of  wine. 

0  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary. 
Rich  Jristippas.  sparkling  sherry ! 
Some  nectar  else  from  Juno's  dniry ; 
O  these  draughts  would  makr  us  merry ! 

UiddleUm's  Works,  ii,  422. 

ARK.     A  chest  or  coffer.     The  original 
and  etymological  sense. 

Tliea  first  of  all  forth  came  sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  reUck  in  an  arke 
iy  golfC  that  Dad  eyc«  might  not  it  profane. 

Sp.  k  q.,  IV,  iv,  16. 
ARMADO.     Properly  armada,  Spanish. 
A  fleet  of  war ;  a  fleet  of  merchants 
being  Jfoia.     Not  known  here,  pro- 
bably, before  the  Spanish  invasion  in 

So  by  a  roaring  temp«rt  ou  the  flood 
A  wiioie  mrssmdo  of  colleetod  sail 
la  sratter'd  and  dii^Join'd  trom  felktwsliip.    John,  iii,  4. 


Spread  was  the  hugi;  armado  wide  and  brond. 

tnirj.  'Insso,  i,  79 
The  whole  armado  coming  often  in  view,  yer  not  so 
hardy  as  to  adventure  the  onset. 

Sandys*  Traerh,  p.  51. 

B.  Jonson  spells  it  correctly,  armaria. 
It  is  now  rarely  used,  except  his- 
torically, in  speaking  of  that  one  fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare,  of  which  the  meaning; 
has  been  much  disputed.  Some  will 
have  it  lean-shouldered,  some  lean  with 
poverty,  others  slender  as  one's  arm  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Warburtoiv, 
though  he  failed  in  his  proof,  gave  the 
interpretation  best  suited  to  the  text, 
worn  by  military  service.  This  implies 
the  military  activity  of  the  master ;  nil 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  repruacliful, 
and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  speech  which  is  made  to  display 
the  gallantry  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 
The  passage  is  this : 

So  he  nodded. 
And  soherly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed, 
Who  neigli  d  so  liii;h  that  whut  £  would  have  spoke 
Was  heastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Aat.  J-  CI.,  i.  •). 

ARM  IN.  A  beggar;  made  from  the 
Dutch  arm,  poor,  to  suit  an  assumed 
Dutch  character. 

0  hear  God !— so  young  an  armin  I 
M.  Flow.  Armin,  sweet  heart,  I  know  not  what  you  mean 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

London  Prod  ,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii,  519. 

tARMING-COAT.     A  coat  of  defence. 

Armed  with  an  nnima  of  Steele,  made  with  srnlluppo 
■lielles,  shining  like  the  sunue,  and  up»n  that  hii 
arming  coate  fringed  round  aliout.        Plutarch,  1579. 

fARMlNG-GIRDLE,     A  soldier's  belt. 

Baltheus,  I.iv.  HilitHre  cingnlum.  ^cMriip.  Buuili-irr, 
ceinture  d'cspee.  An  arming  girdle,  or  gtrdlt*  for 
warre.  Nontsuclator,  K8J. 

tARMING-SLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The  habit  of  the  nuiiquers  was  close  bodies  of  carna- 
tion, embroydered  with  silver,  their  armtna  slertrs  of 
the  ssime.  Britannia  Triumuhms,  1637. 

t  ARMING-SWORD. 

handed  sword. 

Xinhomachtera,  romphaea,  Nebtissensi.  (i^oiiaxaxpa, 
Folluci.  Espee  k  deus  mnins.  A  two  hnude  su  u<.  de : 
an  arming  sword. 

But  comming  neere  them,  they  weared  to  leewurd 
with  their  bright  arming  swor^,  and  we  the  like  to 
them,  they  saluted  us  with  a  whole  broadside. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 
Take  a  fayre  bright  sword  with  a  crosse  like  an  arnn' 
ing  sword.  Magical  MS. 

ARMLET.  An  ornament  encircling  the 
arm ;  a  bracelet. 

Not  that  in  colour  it  was  tike  thy  hair. 
Armlets  of  that  thou  still  mayst  let  me  wear. 

Ihnne,  EUg.,  xii,  t.  1. 

ARMOUR.  The  principal  pieces  of  a 
knight's  armour  are  thus  enumerated 
in  verse,  by  Warner — 


A    lar^e    two- 


Tlic  IKilSroi-i 


eiTil   the  EW 


Tkcin-.'Uf  kriikt  flintliiid  tylud  oiih.llial  btldticrlixe 
hti  IhnU.  Jit.  Eagl.,  B  12,  p.  981. 

Sre  those  severnl  words. 
All  MS.  Stabbing  or  daggering  of  HrmB, 
ix  III)  expression  founded  on  a  curious 
pii'ce  of  romniitic  gnllniitiy-  To  bIiow 
tlieir  devout  nttncbment  to  Uieir  mis* 
tresses,  young  men  frequently  punc- 
tured tlieir  nrms  willi  dngf^ers,  and 
mingling  tlie  blood  «itb  uirie,  drank 
it  otl'to  their  henltbs.  The  drinking 
«  li<|nor  mixed  with  blood  was  in  very 
Ancient  limes  esteemed  n  rite  of  high 
solemnity,  an  may  be  seen  iti  Sallust 
nnd  Livy :  of  sucli  cerenionials  this 
Beems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This 
explains  nn  obscare  passRge  in  the 
Litany  to  Mercury,  at  the  end  of 
Cvutbia's  Revels : 

ll.ivc  I  DM  bcei>  itaot  >o  yuut  hullli,  »i>J1r>vcd 

and  doiit  ill'llie  oUm  of  prDtcilnlnliiiitrjrDr  you 
vAct  UiirileH'iIMUli  IkmHiuai. 

H4i«  many  gnlUpli  Imve  dnuik  Lien^Mii  to  me 

fkut  nr  llieir  iaaoH^dmnnf 

A'i«««rt.,o.  PL,  Ui,  £». 

Ssafunt  a  "*''  °^^™  ^^  ginJn.  O.  Pl!°1i,  81. 

Id  a  character  of  England,  written  by 
a  French  nobleman  in  1 G99,  it  is  said : 

Sitenil  inn»nlcn  cHtlniied  inet1iiiitli«v«iiiii  wai 
or  pcrfcrt  dEbnnel-M.  wko  ttvlc  ilwniKlm  llcriiin. 
Ihal  in  ilirir  nwl  hihI  Hnlwuil  sf  nsicli.  iMm  tiKir 
veiin  lu  quaff  iheuoon  bluut  i  irhiri.  kkc  of  llicni 
hnx!  diiix  \a  IhKl  Ficr»,  ihiit  I1»v  ditd  M  ti.e  in. 
Itii.pec.ncc.  //«(.  UxK.,  X.  II.  IM.  PiirL'i  ej. 

ARNDEUN.  Evidently  used  by  Drayton 
for  the  evening. 

Wlien  lite  uul  tmJm  tliullini  in  the  li^ltt.  CrI,  p.  131S. 
Connected  therefore  nilU  aandorn, 
merenda,  in  Ray's  Glossarium  North- 
aDhymbricuni,  p.  lO.i,  and  Omdern 
Cnmb.  "  Afternoon's  drinking^," 
p.  47.  Coll.  of  Engl.  IVordt.  In 
the  specimen  of  Mr.  Boueher's  Suppl. 
to  Johnson,  it  Btauds  under  aardoi-n, 
omdorn,  or  orn-dinner.  Also  aundrr, 
Chesh.  Afternoon.  Ray.  N.C.  Words, 
p.  15.  It  must  therefore  be  fully 
distinguished  from  Umiekn.  See 
that,  and  Obnuerx.  See  also  Jamie* 
son's  Diet.,  T.  Orntren. 


1V.I1  figlll  1 


I  ARO 

AROINT,orAROYNT  THEE.  A  word 
of  aversion,  to  a  witch  or  infernal 
spirit;  of  whieh  the  etymology  is 
uncertain:  though  some  critics  xub- 
join  Dii  arerruneent.  The  gods  fore- 
fend  !  fls  if  ihi-y  thought  it  might  pro- 
bably be  deduced  from  thence.  It 
occurs  only  twice  in  Shakespeare,  and 
in  an  old  print  in  Hearne's  collections, 
cited  by  Johnson,  where  it  is  written 
arongt,   hut  in  no  other  author  yet 


Aud!itrlrQllipli,lil, 

And  nr-rjnl  Iktr,  o  ilch,  tn^Ht  Itn.     Z«r,  ju,  L 

Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  that 
it  might  be  of  the  same  original  with 
atsaunt. 

A  Isdy  well  acquainted  with  the  dia- 
lect of  Cheshire,  informed  me  that  i( 
is  still  in  use  there.  For  eiamp'e.  if 
the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the  maid 
who  is  milking  her,  she  will  give  the 
animal  a  push,  saying  at  tlie  san:e 
time,  'RotHl  thee!  by  which  she 
means,  stand  off.  To  this  the  cow  is 
BO  well  used,  that  even  the  word  is 
often  sufficient ;  the  cow  being  in  this 
instance  more  learned  than  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Boucher  has  given  the  same  explana- 
tion in  bis  Specimea. 
tAROMATIZATE,  p.     To  spice. 

liet  U  1i«  IkhLcJ  upon  the  nal»  wjiliout  mj  iipCKkkD 
Iniif  lime  tnjellicr,  wringiiTg  Hit  reulinri*  ilruiigl), 
lieintE  h«iid  ui  ■prcn  Mlinnen  cloth,  rliiriltctt.  nnq 
•rawmtitaltH.     itrm^yiJlrUalqfFhi'tKi^*- 

AROW.     In  a  row,  successively.     Tlie 
same  as  Spenser's  arew. 

See  Elmra,  0.  PI.,  lii,  212. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  Sidney  and  Dry* 
den  as  using  it.    It  is  also  in  Chaucer's 
Wife   of  Bathes  Tale  and    Itom.   of 
Rose,  7609. 

AROWZE,  r.     Mr.    Seward    interprets 
this  bedete,  from  the  French  arroter. 

The  bliurul  ilev  of  hoirii  do»  nfwrc  you. 

a.^«.2.v„if,i:i.,.,..*. 
But  unless  some  other  iuslnnce  of  such 
a  use  can  be  brouglit,  this  can  hardly 
be  admitted  ;  and  the  word  mutt  be 
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This  expression  was  already  current  in 
Chaucer's  time  [and  loii^  before] : 

O  noble,  0  prudent  folk,  as  Id  this  cas 

Tour  bagges  ben  not  tilled  with  ambes  as, 

Bat  with  sis  ciuk,  that  rennetli  for  your  chance. 

Man  ofiawes  Tale,  1. 25. 

And  it  has  been  used  so  lately  as  the 
time  of  WoUaston : 

No  man  can  certainlj  foretell  that  sice-ace  will  come 
up  np<m  two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  ambs-aee:  yet 
any  one  would  choose  to  lay  t)ie  former,  because  in 
n.niure  there  are  twice  as  many  chances  for  that  as 
for  the  other.      Religion  of  Nature,  sect  3,  prop.  xvi. 

fAMIDMONGE,  adv.     Meanwhile. 

Myue  ended  welth  now  turnde  to  endles  wo, 
Amifdmonge  hir  false  flaterie  prove th  so. 

HeyteooU's  Spider  ^  Flie,  1666. 

AMICE,  or  AMIS.  Properly  a  priest's 
robe,  but  used  also  for  any  vest,  or 
flowing  garment. 

Aray'd  in  habit  biacke,  and  amis  thin 
Like  to  a  holy  monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  I.  iv.  18. 

A'  word  not  quite  obsolete,  being  used 
by  Milton,  and  even  by  Pope. 
AMISS.      Used   as  a   substantive.      A 
fault  or  misfortune. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each' toy  eeeius  prologue  to  some  great  amiss. 

Ham.,  iv,  5. 

iSee  Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

Til  u  V.  il!  •)f  life,  whose  streames  were  purple  blood 

That  lluuid  here,  to  cleanse  the  loule  amisse 

Of  sinful  man.  Fairf.  Tasso,  iii,  8. 

Soul,  t'or/oule,  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
press  in  the  reprint  of  1749.  In  the 
edition  of  1624,  it  stands  as  above. 

Let  slip  such  Hnes  as  might  inherit  fame 
And  from  a  volume  culs  some  small  amisse. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  2,  p.  44. 
Yet  love,  ihou'rt  Minder  than  thyself  in  this, 
To  vejc  my  dove-like  friend  lor  my  amiss. 

Donne,  Eleg.,  xiv,  29. 

\To  AMIT.     To  admit ;  to  restore. 

Kynge  Edwardys  tyme  were  anulledc,  and  kynjje 
Hcrry  was  amiiicd  to  his  croivne  and  dignitc  a<:e)iie, 
and  lilie  his  men  to  there  enhcrytaunce. 

Jl'arhrortfi'j  Chronicle. 

f  AMNER.     An  ftlmoiu-r. 

Knr  the  rirh  are  but  Gods  amners,  and  their  riches 
arc  cuninutted  to  them  of  God  to  distribute  and  doe 
}»ood,  as  God  dotli  himsclfe.       S.uitk's  Sermons,  1G<)9. 

+AMONG.     7o  and  among  was  equiva- 
lent to  here  and  there. 

Shee  travels  to  and  among,  and  so  becomes  a  \\  oman 
ot  good  entertainment,  for  all  the  foUu'  in  the  couuirie 
cunics  in  cleane  linen  to  visit  her. 

Oterbury's  Xnr  and  Ckoise  Characters,  1615. 

f  AMORET.     A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  a  love  sonnet. 

Oliserve  one  thinji,  there's  noni-  of  you  all  no  sooner 
in  love,  but  he  is  trouhled  ^^  im  their  itch,  lor  he  ^»ill 
be  iu  his  amorets,  iind  his  canzonets,  his  pastorals,  and 
his  maudrigals,  to  his  Phillis  and  his  Amaryllis. 

Urgu-ooil's  Love'f  Mistress,  p.  27. 

AMORT.     All  amort y  in  a  manner  dead, 
spiritless.     Fr. 

How  fares  mv  Kate  ?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort  ? 

TuM.  Shr.,  iT,  3. 


What,  all  amort  ?  what's  the  matter?  do  you  hear? 

6.  PL,  T,  4i& 

See  Alamort 
fAMPHIBOLOGICAL.     Amhiguons. 

Hortensiusreplyed,  that,on  everv  demand  that  should 
be  propounded  to  him,  he  would  provide  him  with 
such  amphibological  answers,  that  although  they 
were  nothing  but  the  truth,  yet  they  should  conduce 
much  to  prove  that  which  he  desireil. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  165a. 

fAMRALL.     An  admiral. 

Whan  with  their  fleete  in  goodly  ar<iy,thc  Grcekish  armies 

soone 
I'rom  Tctiedos  were  come  (for  than  full  friendly  shone  the 

mooiie). 
In  silence  great  their  wonted  shore  they  tooke,  and  thcu  a 

flame 
Their  amrall iinp  for  warnin«^  shewed,  whan  kept  all  Gods 

to  shame.  Phaer's  Firgili,  IGOO. 

fTb  AMUSE.     To  divert. 

And  all  this  you  must  ascribe  to  the  operations  of 
love,  which  hath  such  a  strong  virtuall  r«)rce,  tliat 
when  ii  fastneth  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  it  8*ts  the 
imagination  iu  a  strange  fit  of  working,  it  imployes 
all  tiif  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  that  not  one  cell  in  the 
brain  is  idle,  it  busieth  lUc  wholn  inward  man.  it 
affects  the  lieart,  amusetk  the  understanding  it 
quickneth  the  fancy.    JloveWs  Familiar  Letters  1650. 

ANADEM.  A  crown  of  flowers  or  other 
materials,  apparently  distinguished 
by  Drayton  from  a  cliaplet. 

upon  tiiis  joyful  day,  some  dainty  clmplets  twine : 
Some  i)iliers  chosen  out  with  fingers  neat  and  fine 
Brave  aiuidems  do  make :  some  bauldricks  up  do  bind. 

Dragt.  Polyolb.,  song  15,  p.  945. 

Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  anadems 
of  flowers : 

And  for  their  nymphula  bnikling  amorous  bowers. 
Oft  drest  this  tree  witli  anfid'"if  of  flowers. 

Dr.  Worts,  8vo,  p.  1320. 
The  lowly  dales  will  yield  us  anadems 
To  shade  our  tein|)i>'S. 

Brouiit;'s  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  30. 

[Chapman  concludes  his  Hymns  of 
Homer,] 

tMakc  me  of  palm,  or  yew,  an  anadem. 

fANASTOMIZE,  r. 

That  too  inferiour  branch,  which  strove  to  risa 
With  the  basillick  to  anastomize ; 
Thns  drain'd,  the  states  plethorick  humours  are 
Keduc'd  to  harmony. 

Cftamberlagne's  Pharonnida,  1059. 

fANATOMY.     A  skeleton. 

I  vcrilv  did  take  thee  for  some  sp'rite : 
'liiou  lookst  like  an  anatomy. 

Timon,  ed.  Dyee,  p.  62. 

ANC  H  OR.  An  abbreviation  of  anchoret, 
a  hernit. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope. 
All  anchor  s  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 

Ham.,  iii,  3. 

This  conplet  is  wanting  in  the  first 
two  folios.  The  phrase  is  used  also 
by  Bishop  Hall. 

Sit  seven  vrans  pining  iu  an  anchor's  cheyre. 

Sat.  B.  iv,  s.  2. 

From  the  expression  sit  in,  it  seems 
that  an  anchor  s  chair,  or  seat,  is 
meant,  in  the  latter  passage.  But 
that   would    make    nonsense  in    the 
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former,  and  therefore  was  injudi- 
ciously proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  as 
the  probable  reading.  In  the  chair 
of  an  hermit  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic, but  in  his  cheer  or  fare  there 
is. 
ANCHOR.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure. 
See  the  notes  of  the  commentators  on 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  3. 
AKCIENT.     A  standard,  or  flag. 

Ten  times  more  dlBhouourably  ragged  than  an  old  fac'd 
ancient.  ^  1  Hen,  IV,  it,  2. 

ilso  the  ensign-bearer,  or  officer  now 
called  an  ensign.  Thus,  Pistol  was 
FalstaflTs  ancient  or  ensign. 

Are  ycu  not,  bawd,  a  whore's  luiam^.^  and  most  I  not 
follow  my  colours ?  0.  PI,  iii,  481. 

Skinner  says  the  word  ancient  is  only 
a  corruption  of  ensign, 
ANCOME.      A  kind  of  boil,  sore,  or 
foul    swelling  in    the    fleshy   parts. 
Kersey* 8  Diet. 

Swell  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  has  come  to  an  atteomt. 

O.PI.,iv.388. 

AND.   The  participial  termination,  prior 
tofw^.  [More  correctly  a  dialectic  form.] 

"Bib  ffliUerand  armour  shined  fur  nway. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  I,  ni,  29. 

It  is  very  common  in  that  author. 
ANELE,  V.     To  anoint,  or  give  extreme 
unction  ;  from  ele,  Saxon,  for  oil. 

So  when  he  was  houseled  and  aneled^  and  had  all  tiiat 
a  Christian  man  ought  to  have. 

Mort  iTArtkmr,  p.  iii,  c.  176. 

Cited  eneled  by  Capel,  School  of  Sh., 
p.  176. 

The  extreme  unction  or  aii«/yii^f,  and  confirmation,  he 
sayed  be  no  sacraments  of  the  church. 

Sir  Tko».  Mor^t  Works, jp.  345. 
Also,  aneyling  is  without  promise.  Ih.,  879. 

To  anoyle  was  also  used  : 

The  bvshop  sendeth  it  to  the  curates,  because  they 
rIiouIu  therwith  aiinoynt  the  sick,  in  the  saciamentof 
anoyling.  Sir  Tkoi.  More't  Works,  p.  431. 

Also  children  were  christen'd,  and  men  liouseld  and 
annoyUd  thorough  all  the  laud.    HoUnsh.,  vol.  ii,  n.  6. 

See  Unaneled,  and  Housel. 
ANENST.  Against.  A  Chaucerian  word. 

And  right  anaut  him  a  dog  snarlingj^. 

B.  Jan.,  Jtckem.,  act  ii. 

ANGEL.     A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten 
shillings.     Shakespeare  puns  on  it : 

Yuu  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his 

ill-angel. 

Not  80,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  but  I  hope  he 

that  looks  on  me  will  take  me  without  wei^hioir. 

2  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

So  Donne  too : 

O  shall  twelve  righteous  angels,  which  as  yet 

No  leaven  of  vile  solder  did  admit ;  &c. 

Anqeli  which  heav'ii  commaudtd  to  provide 

All  things  for  me,  8m:.  &c.  Elegy,  xii,  9—22. 

It  appears  from  the  following  epigram, 
that  a  lawyer's  fee  was  only  an  anyel  : 


Upon  Ann^s  Marriaae  Kith  a  Zatcyer ; 
Anne  is  an  angel,  what  if  so  she  lie? 
What  is  an  atigel  but  a  lawyer's  fee  ? 

Wit's  Recreations,  Bpigr.  Sf4 

f  There  spake  an  angel,  was  a  common 
phrase  of  approval  of  a  proposal  made 
by  another.  See  the  Play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

t ANGEL-GOLD.  Gold  used  for  coining 
angels  was  so  termed,  being  of  a  finer 
kind  than  crown  gold. 

fANGELlCA.  The  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  constantly  alluded  to  by  Eliza- 
bethan writers.  Gerard,  p.  147,  says, 
"  The  rootes  of  garden  angelica  is  a 
singular  remedie  against  poison,  and 
against  the  plague,  and  all  infections 
taken  by  evill  and  corrupt  aire ;  if  you 
do  but  take  a  peece  of  the  roote,  and 
holde  it  in  your  mouth,  or  chew  the 
same  betweene  vour  teeth,  it  doth 
most  certainly  drive  away  the  pesti- 
lential! aire." 

Angelica,  which,  eaten  every  meale, 

Is  found  to  be  the  plagues  best  medecine. 

The  Netce  Metamorphosis,  MS.  temp.  Jac.  I. 

ANGELOT.  A  kind  of  small  cheese 
made  commonly  in  France.  Kersey, 
So  also  Skinner. 

Your  angelots  of  Brie, 
Your  Marsoliui,  and  Parmasan  of  Lodi. 

O.  PL,  viii,  488. 

[The  following  are  receipts  for  making 
angelots.] 

tlo  make  angelots.  Take  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  ruunet  to  it,  and 
when  it  curdles,  put  it  into  a  fat  by  spo^mfuls,  and 
then  let  it  reniuiu  till  it  is  stiff,  so  spi inkle  it  with  a 
little  suit,  and  let  it  dry  for  use. 

The  AccoMvUsh'd  Fentale  Instructor,  1719. 
f  To  make  angelUts.  Take  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  put  them  together  with  a  httle 
runnet,  m  hen  it  is  cuiue  well  take  it  up  with  a  spoon, 
and  put  it  into  the  vate  softly  and  let  it  stand  2  days 
till  it  is  pretty  stiff,  then  slip  it  out  and  salt  it  a  little 
at  both  ends,  and  when  you  tliink  it  is  salt  enough, 
set  it  a  drying,  and  wipe  them,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  vear  they  will  be  readv  to  eat. 

-/  True  Gmiletconuin's  Delights,  1G76,  p.  21. 

ANGELS.  Tlie  fanciful  division  of  the 
celestial  angels  into  nine  hierarchies, 
adopted  by  Heywood  and  others,  and 
even  by  Milton,  was  derived  from  a 
Latin  work,  entitled,  Dionysius  de 
Ccelesti  Hte/archia. 

fANGEL-TOUCHE.  An  earth-worm. 
Sometimes  written  angle-tivitch  or 
angle-twache.     From  the  Fr.  anguille. 

Take  augdl-touchis,  and  grinde  thtm  small,  but  first 
wash  them  as  cicnnc  :is  yc  niav,  then  put  thereto  a 

3uantity  of  neiitcs-ltwitc  oyle.aiKTuqunntityof  vineger, 
rinke  thisn-.i-diciiic  cold  three  times,  and  it  u  ill  cause 
you  to  Cast  out  all  the  sicknesin  vour  bodv  presently. 

The  PalhKuy  of  Uealth,  bl.  let. 
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t ANG  E  L- WATER.  A  very  faghionable 
perfume  in  the  seventeeDth  century. 

Cun  I  met  ilie  pretty's!  creHture  in  New  Spring* 
Garden  I  her  glores  right  marshal,  her  petticoat  of  the 
lieu-  rich  Indian  stuffiB,  her  fan  colanibor  t  angeUwUw 
M  as  the  worst  sent  about  her. — I  am  sure  she  was  of 
quality.  Sedley*9  BtUamra, 

The  following  receipt  for  making  it  is 
given  in  the  Accomplished  Female 
Instructor : 

AngeUtcater,  an  excellent  perfume ;  also  a  curious  wash 
to  iieaii^tify  the  skin.  Prepare  a  glaz'd  earthen  pot» 
and  put  into  it  16  ounces  of  orange-flower-water,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  beujamine,  two  ounces  of 
storHX,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  doves  grosly  bruised  with  three  drams  of 
calamus  uromaticus ;  set  them  over  hot  embers,  or  a 

Senile  fire  to  simmer  or  bubble  up  well ;  when  about  a 
rth  part  is  consumed,  add  a  bladder  of  musk,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  take  it  off.  and  let  it  cool,  pour  it  off 
by  inclination  from  the  settlings,  and  put  it  into  a 
thick  glass  bottle,  and  of  the  dross,  you  may  make 
perfumed  cakes,  or  sweet  bags,  to  lay  amongst  cloaths. 

^ANGINE.   The  quinsey.    Lat.  angina. 

But  as  they  say  of  great  Hyppocrates, 
Who  (though  his  limbs  were  numm'd  with  no  excess, 
Nor  stopt  his  throat,  nor  vext  his  fautasie) 
Knew  the  cold  cramp,  tli'  angine,  and  lunacy, 
And  hundred  els-pains,  whence  in  lusty  flowr 
He  lived  exempt  a  hundred  yeers  and  foure. 

Syhester's  Du  BarUu. 

tANGLING-WAND.     A  fishing-rod. 

I  dowt  not  but  though  yon  shall  be  farr  off,  you  will 
use  a  long  anglyng^wamd  to  catch  some  knowledg. 

Letter  datedlhth. 

fANGRlNESS.  Inflammation  of  the 
skin. 

Tliey  yecld  great  substance,  and  their  sweate  by 

reason  of  the  usuall  lieate,  takes  away  the  angrine*»9 

and  rednease  of  skara,  as  doth  fresh  virgin  parcliment. 

Th«  Passenger  of  Benvsnuto,  1612. 

ANGRY  BOYS.     See  Boys. 

AN-HEIRS.  This  uncommon  expres- 
sion of  Shakespeare  has  puzzled  all  the 
commentators.  Nothing  can  be  made 
of  it  without  alteration.  The  best 
conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  it  should 
be,  Will  you  go  aneirat  ?  a  provincial 
term  for  the  nearest  way,  or  directly. 
This  makes  tlie  sense  perfect.  The 
passage  is, 

Will  yon  go  an-keirsf  Skal.  Hove  with  you,  mine 
host.  Mer.  W.,  ii,  1. 

[The  conjecture  of  Dyce,  which  seems 
now  to  be  the  approved  reading,  is 
mynheer9S\ 
AN  IF.     Used  fort/. 

Nu,  no,  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  6. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  old 
writers. 
fANIMALLILIO.     A  diminutive  ani- 
mal ;  an  animalcule. 

As  I  was  musing  thus,  I  spved  a  swarm  of  gnats 
waving  up  and  down  the  ayr  about  nte.  which  I  knew 
t>  be  part  of  the  univers  as  well  as  I,  and  nie  thought 
it  was  a  strange  opinion  of  our  Aristotle  to  hold  that 
the  leas»  nf  tjjuse  small  insected  ephemerans  should 


be  more  noble  than  the  sun,  because  ithadasensitira 
soul  in  it,  I  fell  to  think  that  the  same  piopurtioh 
which  thofe  ammaUUios  bore  with  me  in  point  ot 
bignrs,  the  same  I  held  with  those  glorious  spirits 
which  are  near  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fANNlVERSE.     An  anniversary. 

Hence  sweep  the  almanack ;  Lilly,  make  room. 
And  blanks  enough  for  the  new  saints  to  come, 
All  in  red  letters ;  as  their  faults  have  bin 
Scarlet,  so  limbe  their  aiuiiwerse  of  sin. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  142 

fANNOISE. 

Thus  Pauthus :  strai^t  my  heaven-spurr'd  spirit  m« 

threw 
Into  the  hottest  flame, and  fight;  I  view 
Angry  Erinnvs,  noise,  annoise ;  me  guide 
Rhipucus  ana  valiant  Ipliitus,  beside. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1682. 

ANNOYE.     Annoyance. 

For  Helen's  rape  the  rity  to  destroy 
Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  witn  annoy. 

Soak.,  Rape  of  Lucreee,  p.  551. 
But  piu'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-vvill'd  annoy. 

'  Sp.,  F.  q.,  I,  vi,  17. 
When  his  fair  flocks  he  fed  upon  the  downs, 
Tha  poorest  shepherd  suffered  x\oX  annoy. 

Drayt.  Bel.,  6,  p.  UU. 

tANNULET.     A  ring. 

Who  can  couceiye,  or  censure  in  what  sort 
One  loadstone-touched  anu'Ui  doth  transport 
Another  iron-ring,  and  that  another, 
Till  foiure  or  five  hang  dangling  one  in  other? 

Sylvfster's  Du  Barlas. 

ANON,  SIR.  Immediately,  or  pre- 
sently, sir.  The  customary  answer 
of  waiters,  as  they  now  say,  ^* Coming^ 
tir^  This  appears  not  only  in 
act  ii,  scene  4,  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV,  where  it  is  the  constant 
reply  of  Francis,  the  waiter,  when 
called,  but  in  these  lines : 

Like  a  call  without  anon,  sir. 
Or  a  question  without  an  answer, 
Like  a  ship  was  never  rigged,  iicc. 

And  again, 

Th*  anon,  sir,  doth  obey  the  call. 

Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speak  in  the  Swan, 

Drawer ;  anon,  sir,  anon. 

Witts    Recreations,  sign.  T.  7 ;  it  is 
there  incorrectly  printed  non-sir,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain. 
fANOPTICAL.     Dim-sighted. 

But  as  touching  the  sliaddowes  above  our  eie  in  the 
anopticall  sight,  1  holde,  that  howe  much  the  more 
the  pictures  seenie  to  be  shortned,  and  their  inward 
parts  to  rise  higlier  and  lower,  that  the  hghts  and 
shaddows  may  be  scene,  so  much  the  more  or  lesse 
light  they  have  towards  their  upper  parts. 

Lomattns  on  Painting,  1598. 

fANOTHER.    To  become  another  man  ; 
t.  e.  to  reform. 

He  is  nowe  become  another  man,  he  hath  nowe  re- 
covero<l  himselfe  againe.  Terence  in  Eut/Ush,  161  k 

ANOTIIER-GATES.     Another  .sort. 

And  his  bringing  up  another-r/ates  miwriHze  than  such 
a  minion.  Lyiy's  Mother  Bombie,  act  i. 

See  Othergatbs. 
fANOTHER-GUESS.     Another  sort. 

Whereas  at  present  1  am  constrained  to  make 
another  guesse  divertisement,  for  that  I  cannot  light 
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coultl  pUK  bj  hiiexInnniiH. 

OnmaS  HUlory  •^Frmriim.  Mi. 

iTo  ANSWER.     To  agree  with  what 
has  been  foretotJ. 

Tldi  pnt  tut  In  miDil  of  ■  iIdtt  in  the  lepnd,  he.,  at 
kini  EdTud  the  CoDfriKir  brior  foniciinied  of  ]i» 
death  by  *  nilgtini.  lo  ■  liam  gi.  Joliii  Ihi  Cnngtliit 
Tenatidil,([)riihicli  lliEkngpie  Ibt  pilziiiD  (nch 
ling  oB  bii  finger.    And  tUe  event  inimrtJ. 

^■iny'j  Vii«Umi«,  p.  M. 

tANTE-S UPPER.      A    meal    best   de- 
a  the  following  extract: 
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JotiBon  has  given  his  opinion  or  ibeM 
devices,  and  at  the  game  time  some 
iniiglit  JDto  the  nature  of  them,  in 
another  passage,  speaking  of  anti- 
maRques : 


And  >im>nKt  Ui 
quorum,  tl^Bt  b 


. ja  Kith  the  (Juiini 

01  hnd  coalil  itord ;  and  nl 
'    eitmfUicin 


„... ...Iw.j.iiidlrl,- - 

•nmeiieiilil,  liming onlj  llniudMntige  cf  IheolUer, 
th>III»Kliu(.  Oligri'-iffVI-J.d.  ieT3,  p.S33. 

ANVHKOrOPHAGINIAN.  A  mock 
word,  formed  fur  ihe  sake  of  the 
sound,  from  anthropophagut,  n  man- 
eater,  a  caniiial. 

The  antkropopkagi  are  mentioned  also 
in  Othello. 
AKTICKS.     Odd  imagery,  and  devices. 

™"""""  '°°  "  'SF°,"e'!ii,i",s7. 

fAKTIDOTARY,  :     An  antidote. 

Of  i4UidoUiriii!  And  tint  at  lucU  u  lie  made  iu  a 


AKTIKE,  adj.     Grot< 


.     Urotrsane. 


ANTIMASQUE.  Appareutlv  a  contrast 
to  the  Masque,  being  a  riiJiciilouB  in- 
terlude, dividing  the  parte  of  the  more 
ecriiius  masque.  Yet  Jouaon  himself 
gives  it  anlick-ma><iue,  in  the  Masque 
of  Aiig.ivi',  Tliey  were,  in  effect, 
iiiilirk;  mid  were  usually  performed 
by  actors  liired  from  the  llieatres, 
till'  mnsqiic  licing  often  by  ladies 
and  geiiilemen  (GIfford).  But  the 
court  u'l-  fund  of  them. 

iTln>  niei'li-  and  roiilclHli  thci  Hcmrte.''lsr  in> 
fir  Jir>u|K'  ojilit  bunt  Tiw^  md  Onta  /"»>,  lUS. 


Lord  Bacon  has  best  elucidnted  tliem  : 

L«i  jnli-iuiii  not  Irtlonf,  ibtj  have  been  rommonli 
of  foola,  fatrn,  baboou,  Ktld  meti,  an/r^vn.  boita, 
■pirita,  WLIchef,  Etiiiopa,  pigmiei.  ttrqn.-Ia.  njmjpha, 
rulKl,  n^illl.  itltUBl  morinir,  and  tlic  IHcc.  Aa  tar 
Ufela.  it  »  DM  nninl  nongli  lo  put  IIkb  ii  iiH- 
■Mtjbi  lud  uirlktai  ihat  ii  hultoui.  ladEtili,  tianu. 
b  OB  Iht  Mkcr  lidc  u  onlt.    Bat  ckieflr  let  Ike 

ciui.gu.  itemeiwcetodDuniii'ddenlyainiinBfurtli, 
vilhout  any  dropi  railing,  are  in  autli  a  eompany,  aa 
tlierc  it  Bteainind  heat,  tiling  of  great  plaunR  tod 

They  reBembled  the  exodia  of  the 
Romans.  Tlie  editors  of  B.  and  Fl., 
1750,  vol.  ix,  p.  2A7,  say  that  the 
true  reading  is  ante-mask;  but  this  is 
a  palpnbie  mistake. 

ANTIPHONER,  or  AN TIPHONARYE. 
An  anthem  book,  in  the  Popish  ser- 
vice. It  contained  also  "the  invtia- 
tories,  hymns,  responses,  versicles, 
collects,  chnpters,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  clinniinK  of  the 
canonical  hours."  Gutck.  CoUeelan. 
Curios.,  ii,  p.  168.  Anthem,  oiigi- 
na1!y  nut-hymn,  is  of  similar  deriva- 
tion ;  n  responsive  hymn. 

ANTIPHONS.  Alternate  singing ;  frum 
Airi  and  ^un). 

In  a»(r>ii»il)iui  milt  wc  female  plaiote.    O.  Fl..  lii.  497. 

tro  ANTIPODISE.  To  turn  npside 
down. 


ANTIQUE.     Ancient.  Accented  o 

first  syllable. 


:i>trrtHM.        I1.,U«. 


ANTIQIE,  or  ANTIC.  A  burlesque 
and  ridiculous  personngc,  siicli  ns  are 
mentioned  above  in  .ANTi>FAsquE, 
vhich   meant,  in  fact,  an  an^ic-mati; 
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or  one  performed  by  ridiculous  cha- 
racters. 
ANTLING,  SAINT,  forST.  ANTHOLIN, 
or  rather  ANTONINE.  A  church  in 
Budge  Row,  Watling  Street,  is  named 
from  him.  The  accounts  of  London 
in  general  say,  corrupted  from  St. 
Antony;  but  Stowe  expressly  calls  it 
S.Anthonine^s,  pp.  200  and  201. 

Sh'  has  a  tongue  nil!  be  heard  fiirtlier  in  a  still  morn- 
ing than  St.  .hilling's  bell.  0.  PI.,  vi,  87- 

There  was  a  lecture  at  that  church 
early  in  a  morning,  much  frequented 
by  puritans,  who  are  therefore  called 
sometimes,  **  disciples  of  Saint  Ant- 
ling."  In  Randolph's  Muses*  Looking 
Glass,  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  a  puritan,  says, 

But  this  foppishness 
Is  ^v Oil li some;  I  could  at  our  Saini  Antlins, 
Bleeping  and  ail,  sit  twenty  times  as  long.     0.  PI.,  ix,  210. 

The  feast  of  St.  Antonine  was  May  10. 

^  I  do  hope 

We  Bh:ill  vrow  famous ;  hare  all  sorts  repaire 

A-t  duly  tu  us,  as  the  barren  wives 

Of  aged  citizens  do  to  St.  Antkolhi*. 

Cartvcr'ujht's  Onliimry,  1651, 

ANTRE.     A  cavern  ;  antrum,  Lat. 

Will  ici:.  (tf  «;//r.'.»vn5t,  and  dcsarts  iille, 

K  :ll,L^t  qunriio.  loiks,  and  hi]U^^husc  heads  touch 

ueavtn. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  0th.,  \,  S. 

tANT-WART.     A  painful  kind  of  wart. 

Au  ant-Karl,  which,  beinKdeepc-ro<^ted,  broad  below, 
:uid  little  above,  doth  make  onu  fcclc,  as  it  were,  the 
stinging  of  uuts.  Nommdalor,  1585. 

\To  ANVIL.     To  form  on  the  anvil. 

lUit  e're  you  heare  it,  with  all  care  put  on 
Tho  surest  armour  ainiVdhx  tlie  shop. 

Jiaii'.iiiunf  and  Fletcher. 

fANVlLD,  *.  An  anvil.  Anglo-Saxon 
anjflt. 

She  was  settc  naked  upon  a  smythes  colde  nnvylde 
Kit  stythie  Hotimhed's  Chronicles. 

f  ANY-TIMi]).  In  the  sense  of  continu- 
ally. 

He  has  been  at  mc  for  a  bit  out  of  my  master's 
flotk,  fl»y  time  these  three  weeks ;  I'll  pleasure  him 
with  her  for  ready  nionv. 

idchard  linnii's  Xorthern  Lass. 

APAY,  or  .4PPAY.  To  pay,  satisfy,  or 
content.  U>ually  with  icell  or  ill. 
[Well  apauij  glad  ;  ill  apaied,  sorie." 
Riders  Dictionaries  1640.] 

*Tiil  tl.  .u  have  to  my  trusty  car 
Committed  n  hal  doth  thee  so  ill  afiay. 

Sjinis.  Daphuaida,  69. 
Glad  in  hi?  heart,  and  inly  well  ap^jaid 
That  toliis  court  so  great  a  lord  was  broutiht. 

Fair/.  T.,  ix,  B. 
They  buy  thy  h»lp:  but  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratij)  comeb ;  utid  thou  art  well  appay'd. 
K%  well  to  hear  as  ^raut  what  hehaih  said. 

Shuk.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  p  526. 

fThe  Christians  contenting  themselves  to  have  dis* 

tressed  the  chiefe  cities  theTurkes  held  in  Ilangurie, 

and  the  Turks  no  lesse  apaied  to  have  relieved  the  same. 

Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks,  1603. 


tHowbeit,  as  blondic  and  mortall  as  this  conflict  wa», 
it  ended  with  the  d»v:  and  when  w*  ni.-iny  a?)  cduIu 
any  Males  make  shif't  departed  in  d:<.iidtr,  the  rest 
every  one  recovered  their  lent.s  ii;.:.«iii.  UiVAxWy  nppayed. 
Holland's  Aininumns  MarcelliHUS,  1609. 
fFor  plenteousues  is  l)ut  a  naked  n;uae. 
And  what  sufflceth  use  of  raorf  all  men 
Shalbest  apay  the  meane  and  nitxicst  hearts. 

Gasmigne's  Works,  1587. 
fin  soiutum  accipere,  to  conipu-  a  tiling  a-paied. 

FHofc's  IJictioiiarie,  1 559. 

APE,  for  a  fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a 
person's  hood  or  cap  was  an  old 
phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  fool  of 
him . 

Two  eiea  him  needeth  for  to  watch  and  «ake. 
Whom  lovers  will  deceive.  Thus  was  t/ii'  ape 
By  their  faire  haudhug  put  into  M,ilh  cr.oes  capr. 

i<pnis..F.  ^.,  III,  ix  31. 

Cliaucerhad  used  it  before: 

Aha,  fehmcs.  beth  wmh'  o!  suich  •  ii  j.ipe, 
The  moiikc  put  iu  the  nui.u'S  h<d   <.ii  rpc, 
And  iu  his  wife's  eke,  by  j^aiui  Austin. 

Prioresses  Prologue. 

fAPE.  A  familiar  word  very  com- 
monly used  in  proverbial  phraseology. 

It  is  hard  making  a  honic  of  im  ap-s  tavle. 

intfwh'  h'tcttonani,  ed.  1634. 

fAPERNE.     Apron. 

Scniicinctium,  Martial.  (\\va\  ct  succiuctonum. 
vTTo^to/xa.  Tablier.  AwoniaiiB  ffy/f/v^'*.- uii /utiticeisor 
hnndicrafls  mans  fl'/»(rr/«-  yuinciflator,  15s5. 

APERNER.  One  who  wears  an  apron  ; 
a  drawer. 

Wc  have  no  wine  here  methinks ;  wlicre's  \\\\%aperner  ? 
Draw,  llcre,  sir.     Ckapui.  Mnv-dnii.  Anr.  JJr.,  iv,  p.  74. 

fApron-fnan  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

+We  had  the  salute  of  weloouie,  g>Mitltuien,  presently : 
Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chauil)>  i  r  li  w.is  our  pleasure, 
as  we  answered  the  upron-mnn,  lo  fete,  or  be  very  nearc 
the  roome  where  all  that  noise  ww.. 

ltci'-lt'i''s  :^  ..■,./■/  /{/•  MijHfv,  ICdO. 

fAPERTION.  An  oiuning;  an 'inei- 
sion.     An  old  surgical  term. 

The  seventh,  that  apertim  hvlwi  innde  the  place  be 
wiped  very  cleane,  and  filled  wiili  fli.sh  Jiganie,  and 
brought  to  a  scarre.  after  the  manner  of  ulcers.  But 
Galen,  lib.  xiii,  Thcrap.,  warneth  us  chiefly  to  marke 
two  things  in  the  incision  ol'  a  su]>purated  abscession, 
writing  after  this  manner.  (Two  tilings  considered  of 
Oalen  in  the  apertion  of  a  mattered  tumour.  Marf. 
note.)  Barrongh's  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 

fAPERTIVE,  adj.    Opening;  aperient, 

A.  Let  us  then  eate  some  almonds,  or  sweet  almqnds. 
P.  They  are  hot  and  moist  in  the  first  degree :  the 
bitter  ones  are  dry  in  the  second,  and  are  more  abster- 
sive, and  more  apertive,  and  doc  therefore  belter  purge 
the  passages  of  the  bowels  in  rectifying  the  grosse 
humours.  The  Passmgci-  cf'  Beurenuto^  1612. 

fAPERTLY,  adv.  Openly;  without 
concealment. 

He  durst  not  apertbi  toninulict  him. 

KutjU'es'  History  uf  th:  Turks,  1603. 
And  they  of  Genua  no  Ics^e  eunnmg  than  the  rest, 
suppliinfed  the  !tron'j:e?t  faeti  ns.  by  srivinjj  aid  both 
aperlly  &iid  covcrliy  unto  the  wcjiker.  Ibid 

APIECES.     For  to  pieces. 

Or  daughter,'pinch  their  hear;'  npifres  with  it. 

B.  S-  J'I'.'i ''  .  IsUoid  Princeu,  i?, 
Nav  if  we  faint  or  full  upieces  now 
We're  fotds.  Ibid.,  v, I. 
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lAPlZE,  V.  To  turn  into  the  resem- 
blance of  an  ape. 

Thus  apiting  in  shape  and  hew  the  spiry  fire, 
Like  stying  doth  to  his  like  element  aspire. 

A  Herrings  rayl«,1608. 

t APOLLO.     A  banqueting- room. 

We  moved  slowly  towards  the  sultan's  paUace,  aJd  the 
%vay  passing  through  a  ranck  or  file  of  archers  and 
niusqueiiers  on  either  side  doubled,  and  being 
Blighted,  usherd  him  into  \\\%  Apollo,  where  upon  ricu 
carpets  was  plac'd  a  neat  and  costly  banquet. 

Herbert's  Tratels,  1688. 

APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  Before 
such  words  were  completely  natu- 
ralised, it  was  common  to  write  them 
in  the  original  form.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  not  uniform.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Essays,  sometimes  writes 
statua,  and  sometimes  statue,  Mr. 
Gifford  would  restore  apostata,  in  all 
the  passages  of  Massinger  where  the 
modern  editors  have  changed  it  to 
apostate  ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
verse  requires  it,  as 

To  punish  this  aposttUa  with  death. 

Vnnat.  Conihai.,  act  i. 

But  in  the  following  the  effect  is  the 
contrary : 

Had'st  thou  not  tom'd  apostala  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servants. 

Virgin  Martyr,  act  it. 

Here,  therefore,  I  would  read,  with 
the  modem  editors,  apostate, 

-(-Therefore  Julian  the  apostata,  who  had  a  flood  of 
invention,  although  Uiat  whole  flood  could  not  wash 
or  rinse  away  that  one  spot  of  his  atheisme. 

Optick  eiasse  of  Humors,  1689. 
tOf  an  apostata.  1.  An  apostata  can  not  make  a 
testament.  ?.  An  apostata  woorse  than  an  heretike. 
3.  Who  is  an  apostata.  4.  The  state  of  the  heretike 
and  ot  the  apostata  damnable. 

Smnbume  on  WilUs,  1591. 

APOSTEM.  An  abscess,  d9rdffrr;/ia.  The 

regular  word,  but  now  corrupted  into 

imposthume. 

A  joyful  casual  yiolence  may  break 
A  dangerous  apostem  in  thy  breast. 

Donne,  Frogr.  of  Soul,  ii,  479. 

fAPOSTLES'-LOTS.  An  old  method 
of  divination. 

Or  take  hede  to  the  judicial  of  astronomy— or  dyvyne 
a  niuus  lyf  or  deth  by  nombres  and  by  the  spere  of 
Pycliigorus,  or  make  any  dyvyning  therby,  or  by 
»on|fUiiiy  or  sompnarye,  the  boke  of  dremes,  or  by 
the  t>oke  that  isdepid  the  Apostles  lottis. 

Dialogue  ofDites  and  Pauper,  Fynson,  1493. 

APOSTLE  SPOONS.  Spoons  of  silver 
gilt,  the  handle  of  each  terminating 
in  the  figure  of  an  apostle.  They 
were  the  usual  present  of  sponsors  at 
cliristenings.  Some  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  custom  that, 
when  Craumer  professes  to  be   un- 


worthy of  being  sponsor  to  the  young 
princess,  the  king  replies,  "Come, 
come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons.''  Hen,  Fill,  v,  2.  These 
spoons  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  that  time. 

And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  two  apostle  spoons,  to 
suffer !  and  a  cup  to  eat  a  caudle  in !  for  that  will  be 
thy  legacy.  B  Jons.  Barthokmew  Fair,  i,  3. 

See  Spoons. 
tAPOSTOLICON.   A  universal  remedy. 

For  to  make  a  white  treate,  called  apostoUeom.  Take 
oyle  olive,  litarge  of  lead,  golde  and  silver,  starope  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  oylethruugh  a  cloth,  and  stirre  it  til  it 
be  hard,  and  this  is  a  good  treate  for  to  heale  all  manner 
of  wounds,  be  they  new  or  old:  this  kind  of  treate 
hath  often  binprooved  good. 

Faikway  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

fAPPARENCE.  Probability ;  credible 
evidence. 

And  with  such  mparenee 
Have  prov'd  the  parts  of  his  ingratefuU  treasons. 
That  1  must  credjt,  more  then  I  desir'd. 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

fTo  APP  ART. 

Neverthelesse,  there  are  some  brothers,  cousins,  aiid 
nepliewes  so  tedious  in  speech,  so  importunate  in 
visiting,  and  so  without  measure  in  craving,  that  they 
make  a  man  angry,  and  also  ahhorre  theni;  and  the 
remedy  to  such  is  to  appart  tlieir  conversations  and 
sucfcour  their  necessities.  Rich  Cabinet  furnishrd 

with  Varietie  of  BxeelUnt  IHicriptiotis,  1616. 

APPEACH.     To  impeach,  or  accuse. 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

1  will  appeaeh  the  villain.  Rich.  II,  v,  3. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene.  So 
Spenser, 

She,  glad  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decay, 

Did  her  appeaeh.  r.  Q..  V,  ix,  47. 

APPEAL.     To  accuse. 

We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flatters  us. 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  oonic; 

Namely  t^  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.  Rich.  II,  i,  1. 
He  gan  tnat  lody  strongly  to  appeU 
Of  many  hay  nous  crimes' by  her  enured. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  V.  ix,  39. 

This  was  the  proper  forensic  term ; 

whence  the  accuser  was   called   the 

appellant, 
tAPPEAR.     "  Do  I  now  appear,"  t.  e. 

am  I  now  understood.     Cotyrave, 
tAPPENDANCES.     Accessaries. 

Where  if  they  were  forced  by  necessitte  to  raise  an 
habitacle,  it  might  be  so  marsliiilled  in  discretion, 
that  it  should  not  exceed  the  qualitie  of  the  person, 
neither  stand  without  such  supply  of  all  convenient 
appendances,  as  mi<^ht  both  argue  the  party  pi-ovidect, 
and  adde  means  uiitu  all  necessaries  for  a  like  fanulies 
reliefe.  Norden's  Surveiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

To  APPEYRE.  To  impair  or  make 
worse ;  empirer,  Fr.  I  do  not  find 
that  appirer  was  ever  in  use. 

Himself  goes  patched  like  tome  bare  cottyer, 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appeyre. 

£p.  Hulls  Sat ,  iv,  9. 

See  Apeibe,  in  Tyrwliitt's  Glosbary 
to  Chaucer. 
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fA  PPL  A  USEFUL,  adj.     Laudatory. 

And  yet  to  Me  bejrond  nil  expectation 
All  France  and  Britaine  ring  wiih  acclamation, 
And  with  ajMlnwsffuU  thankes  they  doe  rejoyce. 
That  grreat  Navarre,  and  Burbon.  and  Valoyes, 
Goize.  Lorainc,  Bulleine,  all  the  Gallinn  peeres, 
Like  fixed  starrei,  are  letled  in  their  splieares. 

Tuylor^i  Worket,  1630. 

The  same  writer  uses  the  adverb 
applausefitlly. 

Queene  GuendoUne  was  allowed  the  goremment  in  her 
lonne  Madan's  minority,  whose  prudent  reigne  ii 
iippUusefuUjf  recorded  iu  hiitoriet. 

fAPPLAUSlBLB,  adj.  Deserving  of 
praise. 

His  wise-seeming  and  eMphnuibU  raigne,  till  the 
late  demaunde  made  by  Demetre,  when  he  had  go- 
verned 8  yeares,  and  thempon  his  sudden  death  and 
other  occurrents. 

SirTkomas  Smith's  Foiage  in  Buttia,  1605. 

tAPPLAUSIVE.  Applauding;  lauda- 
tory. 

For  which  the  sonldiert,  as  you  heard,  my  lord, 
Did  fill  the  ayre  with  their  appUnuive  shoutes. 

Weakat  goetk  to  the  Wall,  1618. 
None  of  these  (I  wj)  are  limed  out,  as  if  there  were 
the  like  in  emineneie  and  dignity,  but  either  for 
aJTection,  or  a  fume  of  glory,  by  their  t^Uuuivc 
description,  or  else  for  a  dthHsre^  to  shew  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Optiek  OUuse  ofRumon,  1689. 

fAPPLE.  There  is  an  allusion  to  some 
•uperstitioua  practice  with  apples  in 
the  following  passage : 

This  is  the  poyson,  Philautus,  the  inchantment,  the 
potion  that  creepeth  by  sleight  into  the  minde  of  a 
woman,  and  catcheth  her  by  assurance,  better  theit 
the  fond  dences  of  old  dreames,  as  nn  app2«  wttA  an 
Ate-Mary,  or  a  hasell  wand  of  a  yeere  old,  crosses 
with  s]xc  ckaracters,  or  the  picture  of  Venus  in 
virgin  waxc,  or  the  image  of  Camilla  upon  a  moul- 
warps  skin.      L^Ms  Buphuts  and  his  England,  1623. 

APPLE-JOHN,  or  JOHN-APPLE.  A 
good-flavoured  apple,  which  will  keep 
two  years.  Kersey.  It  will,  conse- 
quently, become  very  withered. 

I  am  withei'd  like  an  old  apple-John. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iu,  8. 
Tis  better  than  the  pome-water  or  apple-Jokn. 

0.  Fortun.  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  IW. 

It  is  well  described  bv  Phillips : 

Nor  John-appU,  whose  witherd  rind,  eutrench'd 

By  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 

Decrepia  age.  Cidtr,  B.  i. 

fAPPLE-MONGER.  Literally  a  dealer 
in  apples ;  but  applied  to  a  denier 
in  fruit  in  general.  The  sellers 
of  fruit  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
frequently  employed  in  love  intrigues, 
and  hence  apple^monger  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  bawd,  or  apple- 
squire.     See  Costard-monger. 

PoroartuB,  llurat.  &vwpoirwAj|v,  &vwp«gn}f,  Demost.  qui 
potua  vcnalia  prostituit.  Fruitier.  An  applemonger  ; 
a  pearemonger ;  one  that  selleth  fruitv ;  a  truterer. 

Nontenclator,  1685. 

fAPPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear  which 
ia  not  very  clearly  defined. 


Pirum  ampuUaceum,  Plin.  colia  ampiillw  instnr  tn- 
niido.  A  tankard  poire,  so  culled  of  his  likentfssc ;  or 
an  English  appU-pcare. 

APPLE  SQUIRE.     A  cant  word,  for- 
merly in  use  to  signify  a  pimp. 

And  you,  young  appU  squire,  and  old  cuckold  maker, 
1*11  ha'  you  every  one  before  a  justice. 

B.  Jon.  Evertf  Man  in  his  II.,  \v,  10. 
Together  with  ray  lady's,  my  fortune  fell,  and  of  her 

gentleman  usher  I  became  her  apple  squire,  to  liold 
lie  door  and  keep  centinel  at  taverns. 

0.  PI.,  ix,  16i!.    See  also,  xi,  290. 

See  SauiRE  of  the  body,  which  was 
a  synonimous  term.  There  is  an 
obscure  allusion  to  this  term  in  B. 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
Littlewit  encourages  Quarlous  to  kiss 
his  wife,  upon  which  Quarlous  him- 
self remarks  "she  may  call  you  an 
appfe-John,  if  you  use  this."  Act  i, 
3.  Here  apple-John  evidently  means 
a  procuring  John,  besides  the  allusion 
to  the  fruit  so  called.  Apple-squire 
is  uaed  also  for  a  kept  gallant.  Hall, 
Sat.y'\Sy  1.  112.  Apple- wife  perhaps 
sometimes  meant  bawd.  See  Cos- 
tard-monger, where  it  is  conjectured 
that  apple-sellers,  being  frequently 
assistants  in  intrigues,  the  title  of 
apple-squire  was  first  applied  to 
them. 

Are  \>  Itoremasters  decai'd,  are  bavrds  all  dead, 
Are  pandars,  pimps,  and  apple-squires  all  fled  ? 

Taylor,  IHsc.  by  Sea  {If oris,  ii,  51). 
tAud  so  I  leave  her  to  her  hut  desires, 
'Mongst  pimps  and  panders,  and  base  apple-squires. 
To  mend  or  end,  when  uge  or  pox  will  make  her 
Detested,  and  whore -masters  all  forsake  her.       IbiJ, 

t  And  even  of  stocks  and  stones  enquire 

Of  Atys,  her  small  apple-squire, 

Is  such  a  thing  (my  graceless  son) 

As  certainly  was  never  done. 

Burlesoue  upon  Burletque,  1675 

tMnnday  trenchers  make  good  hay, 

The  lobster  wears  no  dageer, 

Meal-mouth'd,  the  peucucks  powle  the  star-*. 

And  make  the  low  bell  sttigger; 

Blew  crocodiles  foam  in  the  toe, 

Blind  meal-ba(C8  do  follow  the  doe, 

K  rib  of  apple-brain-spire, 

Will  follow  the  Lancashire  dire.  Poor  Bobin,\1\Z. 
tNow  to  conclude  our  judgnu'ut  upon  the  four  quar- 
ters, they  do  all  in  general  predict  more  plenty  of 
Imarery  than  honesty,  that  little  truth  will  be  found 
amongst  cut-parses,  hars,  bawds,  whoret,  pimps,  pan- 
den,  and  apple-squires ;  only  tlie  pimp  pretends  to 
something  more  of  truth  than  the  other,  for  if  he 
promise  to  help  you  to  a  whore,  he  will  be  sure  that 
she  shall  not  be  an  honest  woman.    Poor  Bobin,  1738. 

fAPPLIABLE.     Capable  of  being  ap- 
plied. 

But  yet  when  the  worlde  fninied  contrary  (i)eradren- 
ture)  to  his  pur^rasc,  he  diddc  his  best  to  advaunce 
Edwnrd,  trusting  to  bearc  no  small  rule  under  him, 
being  knownc  to  be  a  man  more  appliable  to  be 
governed  by  other  than  to  trust  tu  his  owue  wit. 

Uolinshtd's  Chronicles. 

fTo  APPLIQUATE.     To  apply. 

The  ftlth  of  a  mans  eare^  called  earewaxe,  being  sip- 
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pHqvated  to  our  nostrels,  serve  initeade  of  donoitoriet 
auu  provokdh  slcepe. 

The  I'hfotre  or  Rule  of  the  Worlds  n.  d. 

tAPPLY.     To  visit. 

And  he  apiUei  eacli  place  so  fast. 

Chapman,  /i,xi,  61. 

APPOINTED.    Armed ;  accoutred  ;  fur- 
nished  with  implements  of  war. 

Wliat  well  appointed  leader  fronts  us  here? 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 
Naked  piety, 
Diires  more  tluiu  fury  well  appointed. 

0  PL.  X.  206. 

It  is  generally  used  with  well  or  ill, 
and  is  sometimes  considered  as  form- 
ing  one    word  with  them :    well-ap- 
pointed, ill-appointed, 
tAPPOUTIOxX,  r.     To  give  as  a  share. 

Divided  tJie  Tuikes  kiii^donie:  auortioning  unto 
Mesoot,  &c.  KnoUe^  Uitt.  of  the  Turks,  1603. 

fAPPOSE.     To  dispute  with,  or  object 
to. 

HoTV  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Aug:u8t  last 
King  Frcdenckc  to  his  roynll  «miy  past. 
How  tiftv  thuu^Hiid  were  in  iiiiues  uraid. 
Of  the  kin^fs  furce,  beside  tli'  Hun^irian  ayde. 
And  how  Buhcniia  strongly  can  appose, 
And  cuffe  and  curry  all  their  darnif;  foes. 

Tni/lor's  Workes,  1630. 
For  tltc  apposing  rach  other,  as  1  have  directed  in  the 
njtl  of  tlic  second  hooke,  emulation  and  feare  of 
discredit,  will  iiiake  them  envy  who  sliall  excel!.  By 
this  nieanes  aUo  i  very  one  in  a  higher  forme  shall  be 
well  able  to  heipe  those  under  lum,  and  that  with> 
out  losse  of  tituc.  seeing  thereby  hee  repeatetli  that 
which  hee  lately  leHrnea. 

Coot^s  English  Sckoolenuuter,  1632. 

APPREHENSIVE.      Quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  of  a  ready  understanding. 

Agood  sherris  sack— ascends  me  into  the  brain— makes 
it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
audf  delectable  shapes.  2  Hen.  JV,  iv,  3. 

Thou  art  a  imv\,  apprehensive  knave;  dost  think  to 
make  anv  great  jairclmsc  of  that?         O.  PI.,  iv,  343. 

APPRENTICE  AT  LAW.    A  counsellor, 
the  next  in  rank  under  a  Serjeant. 

He  speaks  like  Mr.  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  the  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentice  at  lax". 

Ji.  Jon.  Mngn.  Lady,  iii,  3. 

See  Fortesc.  de  leg.,  c.  8 ;  Du  Cange ; 
Minshew  in  Sergeant ;  Coke's  Inst. ; 
and  note  also  that  tlie  preceding  line 
contains  the  technical  expression  for 
a  Serjeant,  who  was  called  Serviens 
ad  let/em,  a  servant  to  the  law ;  or 
one  who  was  serving  his  time  to  the 
law. 

Nowe  from  these  of  the  same  degree  of  councellors, 
(.or  utter  barrf sttrr*  having  continued  therein  the  space 
of  fourtteiie  <<]■  htteinir  years  at  the  least,  the  chiefest 
and  host  Uaruid  are  by  the  benchers  elected,  to  in- 
crease the  iiiiinhcr  as'l  suid)  of  the  bencli  among 
them,  and  «.o  in  their  tinu*  doe  become  first  single, 
and  then  double  vtadtrn  to  the  students  of  those 
houses  ui  court,  after  which  last  rending  they  be 
named  nj.pt' nfn;  3  at  th-:  lavoe,  and  in  default  of  a 
suificieiii  iiuiiihcr  ii  ".irsieaiits  at  law,  these  are  (at 
the  pleasuif  <  i  the  prince)  to  be  advanced  to  the 
places  of  sergeantes.      Utovce's  Survey  of  Load.,  p.  CO. 


tAPPREST,  a.     A  preparation.     From 
the  French. 

Tliey  likewise  made  tlieyr  apprestes  to  meete  with 
them  in  the  field,  and  thereupon  ni.vsin?theyr  powers. 

Hoiinshed's  Chronicles. 
All  the  winter  following,  Vespasian  lave  at  Yorke, 
making  bis  apprestes  asaNnste  the  nexte  spring  to  zv 
against  the  Scottes  ana  Pictes.  Ibid. 

^APPRINZE.  Capture,  apprehension. 
From  apprins,  for  appri^,  in  old  Fr. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinze  of  Pucell  Jone, 
In  which  attempt  my  travail  was  not  small 
Though  Burgoyne  duke  had  then  the  praise  of  all. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  841.  ed.  1610. 

tAPPROACHMENT.     An  approach. 

Such  an  expectation,  approehment,  readiuease  to  fall, 
imminentia.        WitkaU  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  384. 

APP  ROOF.     Approbation. 

So  in  approoflirea  not  his  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech.  AlPs  W.,  i,  8. 

A  man  so  absolute  in  my  approof 
That  nature  hath  reserv'd  small  dignity 
That  he  enjoys  not.  Cupids  Revenge. 

fTo  APPROVE.     To  try. 

The  eager  anguish  did  approve  liis  princ<-]y  fortitude. 

ChapHuhi,  Ii,  xi,  231. 

To  APT.     To  dispose,  or  render  fit. 

And  some  one  a^teth  to  be  trusted  then. 
Though  never  alter.  B.  Jon.  Forest  Ep.,  xii. 

And  here  occasion  apteth  that  we  catalogue  awhue. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl,  ix,  44,  p.  212. 
Tliough  birth  hath  given  me 
The  larger  hopes  and  titles,  'twere  unnatural. 
Should  he  not  strive  t'  indow  thee  with  a  portion 
Apted  to  the  magnificence  of  his  off-spriiiu;. 

Chapman's  Reraigejvr  Honour,  1654. 

AQUA-VIT-^;  Formerly  in  use  as  a 
general  term  for  ardent  spirits. 

Voes  it  work  upon  him  ?  Sir  To.  LNie  aqua-titte  upon 
a  midwife.  Twel.  A'.,  ii,  5. 

In  Beaum.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  iii, 
1,  it  is  evidently  used  for  brandy ; 
or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  brand  wine  ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  aqua-vitce  man  is, 
"  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand 
wiiieP^  and  the  boors  who  drink  it  say, 
"  Come,  let  us  drink  then,  more  brand 
wine^  In  the  following  passage  it 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  usque- 
baugh, or  perhaps  whisky  : 

1  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman 
with  my  aqua-vita  bottle,  &c. 

Mer.  jr.,  ii,  2.    See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  481. 

AQUA-VIT^  MAN.  A  seller  of  drams. 
See  the  above  passage  of  Beaum.  and 
Fl.,  and  Ben  Jons.,  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vita  men. 

tARBORAGE.     An  arbour. 

Tlie  scene,  an  arborage  of  palms  and  lawrels,  consisting 
of  nine  arches,  environ'd  \u(h  flotoons  of  flowers, 
bound  with  ribbons  of  gold,  und  held  np  with  fiyins 
Cupids.  The  Wnr'd  m  the  Moon,  lG9f 

tARBORIST.     A  gardener. 

As  for  grafting,  it  is  accounted  the  nic  'st  peice  of  skill 
belonging  to  an  arborist  or  gurdeiur;  but  b^  good 
iustruetion  and  practice  becouud  eaaie,  and  is  done 
with  much  success.    Meajer's  Sew  Art  of  Gardening, 


ARC  ; 

AKCADIA.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
was,  in  its  time,  as  much  tlie  model  for 
refined  canTersation  as  Lilj^'a  Buphties 

3be  doa  obHric  m  pan  ■  phnH,  mid  me  >•  clioiM 
^S*.  B.  Jau.  Bttrj  Mtm  »l  '^E..  ii.  3. 

See  Bdphdisu. 


Will  JO 
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.rinted  nnrt  nf  lioDor,  (Mji  G>!irw1  Hiirvc5> 

Kid  lUc  oninUiM  at  Fembrolu'i  ArtaAit,  >  gallani 
iF^idory.  fnU  of  pltMnTible  BCdJenM,  snd  profiiaMt 
digcimrKi.  Firci'i  SvfiTtn>s^>M,  ItllS,  p.  U 

ARCH.     A  chief,  or  maater. 

Tha  uohle  duke  mv  mutir, 
Uj  wontj  nvl  iDd  putniD,  coma  KhDifht.      lar.  U.  1. 
Foolc,  tl»t  ircl  For  lnil)i  ud  bancitf,       UtyKootl. 

ARCH-DEAN,  aeeniB  to  be  put,  by 
Goacoigne,  for  archdeacoa. 

Far  biaboiH.  prtlatu.  nfck-ikuv.  itaut.  sad  pricitn. 
SMI.  Glai.  CtoJH.  PxlM.  ii.  BuB,  B, 

ARCHES,  Court  of.  The  cliief  and 
most  ancient  conaiatory  court  of  the 
archbiahop  of  Canterbury  in  Lon- 
don ;  being  held  at  Bow  Cliurcb,  id 
London,  called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubua, 
or  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  from  being  built 
oil  arches.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  rather  obscure  witticism  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

I(  lie  lit  litil,  nut  jour  ptwdet'd  ingnr  nor  you[  riigini 

It  seemit  there  was  a  prieon  belonging 
to  this  court : 

Ut  me  ilone.  sirett  h™rl.  1  Imvt  n  trirk  in  mi  he'd 
•lull  \rA^t  liini  Id  rbc  arehfM  foroiic  y<r^ir.  upd  mtlitf 
hiui  lini  pccQvi,  E'er  i  Ithtc  liim,  mid  yet  lie  ahnU 

B.  f-  Ft.  f u>il  ^Buraiaf  Petllr,  an  Iv. 

In  Ben  Jouaon's  Bartholomew  Fnir, 
Littlewit,  the  proctor,  ia  called  "  one 
o'  the  arches."  Induction.  Hence 
the  pun  of  civil,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civilian. 
ARCHITECT,      for     architecture,     or 

Vilh  gDO^I  arcUUcl.  and  cioiilert  n'ide.  ' 

fARCH-TYPE.    A  chief^'deU  or"type. 

TliitlbejcudnwaiDapoflheimt^lHW, 
And  vitb  ttraoED  optiehB  tutor'd  they  ein  vie^ 
The  emuMwiu  of  {be  mjitiqne  lew. 

Cirlimotf']  Furmi,  USl, 

ARCHY,  or  ARCHIE.  The  court  tool 
in  the  year  1625,  and  before.  His 
real  name  waa  Archibald  Armntrong. 
Of  his  jeata  see  an  account  in  Granger, 
ii,  399,  8vo,  1775. 

Foond  ant  but  lately,  ind  Htonlbf  drrUt, 

And  being  biqck  doint  it,    (llargia)  Arckie  moarn*d  iMen. 
Sm  Jm.  SUfU  6f  Nun,  m,  3. 


ARE 

Archie  accompanied  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  into  Spain  in  1624  ;  hence, 
in  the  masqae  performed  on  his 
return,  Jonaon  jocularly  calla  him  a 
sea-monster. 

Thai  all  Uie  tain  and  ilorieg  naw  vere  old 


trioue  personage  had  more  privileges 
at  the  court  of  Spain  than  any  other 
English  mail. 

Our  eoien  Jreti/  bitb  more  priiilefa  than  inj,  for  he 

witli  her  nierinu,  and  ladiei  ol  lionogr,  and  keeua  ■ 
blowing  and  blualcring  aniougil  Ihem,  and  AirU  out 

The  instance  subjoined  shows  rather 
the  wit  than  the  good  manners  of 

One  day  (bet  vere  di«oiir>in|-  nlint  n  mirrelioiu 
iliiniii  wu  Oinl  Ike  dnke  <i(  nnvJirin,  witli  leit  than 
l&.UOO  *ien,  *ncr  ■  l«i|  IDylaoim:  minU,  iliimid  tet 
'"  5"?™""' ""  IWtiriwie'a  annjr  oiuiiuini  tfabots 
Sifxa,  and  to  givi:  Ihen  ■IDtaldigcijmntuce.andlab 
Pnigoc  praenllj  .ftuT.    Whcnnnto  ./ral;  intwcni, 

SS  Diuie  Bbonlit  Fiiuc  ■  tin  v(  1  lu'  laile  from  ^n 
lo  invade  Enriand,  and  iliattcu  ol  tbeu  coulit  not 
go  back  to  tell  Hiiat  became  of  Ibc  nit  F 

£(«(rt,I,  (3.L  18. 

Cousin  was  a  customary  appellaiiou 
for  such  personages  from  those  of 
equal  age.  Persons  older  than  him- 
self the  fool  called  uncle.  See  Lear. 
Arcky  is  called  ArcAce  Aiiattroay  by 
Sir  A.  Weldon;  and  nnolber  court 
fool,  David  Drnman,  is  mentioned 
with  him.  Curioi.  of  Lit.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  286,  5th  edit. 

Archy  is  honorably  mentioned  in  a 
passage  where  B.  J  on  son  gives  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art  of  well  apparelling  a 
lie: 

TliBt  an  elepbanl,  id  1830.  come  liithfr  nnibuaador 
from  tlie  great  Mogul,  wlio  eould  iiutlin-rileand  read, 
and  was  every  day  allowed  twelve  ciiit  of  lirod,  twenty 
qunrli  of  canary  Mck,  liiiidei  imta  and  almondt  Ihe 
ciliiena  wivej  gent  liini.    Tbal  lio  liad  a  Spniiiili  boy 

confer  or  piaeliie  mih  Ateif.  U'  "priarifal  fyS  of 
Hair,  iibuul  ilealing  Winder  Castle,  and  currying  It 
.way  on  liie  back,  if  he  can.       M«w.,  vol.  .ii.'p.V. 

He  is  also  mentioned  with  Garret  by 
Bp.  Corbet : 

Itthough  the  clanuiiira  aiid  appliiusr  were  gncb 
Ai  vben  Bill  Jreky  nr  Qarrel  dolh  pninhc  tlirm 

Pacm,,  p.m. 

See  Gakret. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  arch,  in 
the  sense  of  witty,  is  derived   from 
Archy,  but  1  believe  it  is  older. 
A.READ,  or  AREEO.    Declare  i  expiaiii. 
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Therefore  more  plain  aread  this  donbtfol  case. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  1. 182. 
Me  all  too  roeane  the  sacred  Muse  creeds.    F.  Q.,  I,  Prol. 
And  many  perils  doth  to  ns  areed 
In  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

I>rayt.  Moses  B.,  ii.  p.  158  K 
tA  gentleman  that  had  beene  iong  in  the  Indies,  being 
returned  home  with  a  great  scarre  in  his  face,  went 
to  visit  a  friend  of  liis  rho  Imew  him  not  of  %■  good 
while,  till  at  last  the  gent  discoursing  unto  him  his 
name  and  kindred,  in  the  end  he  callM  him  to  minde, 
and  said :  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me,  for  (I  assure  you) 
vour  superscription  beineblnr'd  I  could  not  well  areas 
you.  CA>pUy*s  JTtts,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

\Jocast.  Brother,  aread,  what  meanes  his  gratious  faronrf 
Mop.  It  gjo^nilies  you  beare  the  bell  awav. 
From  nil  lus  graces  nobles.        Bandolph's  AmynUu,  1640. 
tHe  sees  and  knowes  (for  us)  what's  bad  or  good. 
And  all  things  is  by  him  well  understood; 
Mens  wcake  coiyectures  no  way  can  areed. 
What's  in  th'  immortall  Parlamcnt  decreed. 

TayWs  IForkes,  16S0. 

fTo  read. 

tCome  sit  we  donne  under  this  haM'thome  tree, 

Tlie  morrowes  light  shall  lend  us  daie  enough, 
And  tell  a  tale  of  Gawen  or  Sir  Guy, 

Of  Robin  Hood,  or  of  good  Clem  a  Clongh. 
Or  else  some  romant  unto  us  areed. 

Which  eood  olde  Godfrey  taught  thee  in  thy  youth, 
Of  noble  lords  and  ladies  gentle  deede. 

Or  of  lliv  love,  or  of  thy  lasses  truth. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  OarUutd,  1693. 

•fTo  counsel,  or  advise. 

And  stood  before  the  steeds 
Of  old  Neleides,  whose  estate  thus  kingly  he  areeds. 

Chapman,  11.,  viii,  86. 

AREARE,  or  ARREAR.      Behind;  iu 
default. 

To  tilt  and  tamey,  wrestle  in  the  sand, 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arrear. 

Fairf.  T.,  ii,  40. 
But  w  hen  his  force  gan  faile,  his  pace  gan  wex  areare. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  UI,  vii,  S4. 

fTo  ARERE.     To  raise. 

Saiih,  Is  your  roaster  waking,  gentle  swainesf 
If  not,  arere  him,  tell  him  allthe  plaines. 

Scots  PhiUmytkis,  I6I6. 

tAREST.    To  stop. 

Constraining  them  by  won!  and  deede  to  tarrie  and  arest. 

A.  HaWs  Homer,  I&8I,  p.  20. 

AREW.     In  a  row. 

Her  hew 
Was  Man  aud  leane,  that  all  her  teeth  arew 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheekes  be  red. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  xii,  29. 

fARG.     To  argue. 

He  arg,  as  I  did  now,  for  credanee  againe. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flic.  1666. 

ARGAL.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  ergo,  therefore. 

But  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself:  argid,ht  that  is  not  guilty  of  his 
own  death,  shortens  not  his  own  life.         Ham,,  r,  1. 

Also  a  name  for  the  tartar  of  wine. 

Jonsori's  Alchem. 

fArgo  was  sometimes  used  similarly. 

Our  countrie  is  a  great  eating  country ;  argo  they  eate 
more  in  our  countrev  than  tlicy  do  in  their  owne. 

The  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  44. 

tARGENT.      Silver;    and,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  money. 

Flowers  were  franid  of  flints,  walls  rubies,  rafters  oi argent  ; 
Pavements  of  clmsolite,  windows  contriv'd  of  a  clirisiall; 
Vessels  were  of  gold,  Mith  gold  was  each  thing  adorned. 
BamefieUTs  AffeciioHoU  Shepherd,  1694. 


The  helhonnd  whelpes  the  shoulder-clapping  seijaat. 
That  cares  not  to  undoe  the  world  for  argent. 

Taylo/s  Worhes,  l«Sa 
Her  full  broad  eye  did  sparkle  fire. 
Her  breath  was  sweet  as  kind  desire. 
And  in  her  beauteous  crescent  shone. 
Bright  as  the  argent-homed  moone. 

Lfndactfs  LueastOf  1649. 

tARGENTIER.     A  silversmith. 

And  some  said  (how  tmlv  I  cannot  assert)  the  am- 
bassadors horse  was  shod  witli  silver-shooea,  lightly 
tackt  on ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  persons 
or  beauties  of  eminency  were,  his  very  horse  prancing, 
and  curveting,  in  humble  reverence  flung  his  sliooes 
away,  which  the  greedy  understanders  scrambled  for, 
and  he  was  content  to  be  gazed  on,  and  admired,  till 
a  farrier,  or  rather  the  argentier  in  one  of  his  rich 
liveries,  among  Iiis  train  of  footmen,  out  of  a  tawny 
velvet  bae  took  others,  and  tackt  them  on,  which 
lasted  till  ne  came  to  the  next  troop  of  grandies :  and 
thus  with  much  ado  he  reached  the  Louvre. 

Wilson's  History  of  King  James  I. 

fARGENTRY.     Silver  work  ;  plate. 

No  medalls,  or  rich  stuff  of  Tyrian  dy, 

No  costly  bowls  of  frosted  argentry. 

No  curious  land-skip,  or  som  marble  piece 

Digg'd  up  in  Delphos,  or  else-where  in  Greece. 

HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Having  preierv'd  count  Mansfielts  iroups  from  dis- 
banding, by  pawning  his  own  argentry  and  Jewells,  he 
pass'd  this  way.  Ibid. 

ARGIER,  or  ARGIERS.  The  ancieut 
English  name  for  Algiers. 

Pros.  Where  was  she  bom  f  speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Armer.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

Could  with  the  pirates  of  Argiers  and  Tunis 
Acquire  such  credit,  as  with  them  to  be 
Made  absolute  commander. 

Massing.  Unnat.  Comb.,  act  1. 
He  toke  his  war  unto  Affrique,  towards  the  towne  of 
Argiere.       A  Tract  oflBiSti  reprinted  in  Harl.  Misc., 

iv,  p.  682,  ed.  ;809. 

fARGIN.  An  embankment,  or  rampart. 
From  the  Italian. 

It  must  have  high  argins  aud  cover'd  ways. 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  batterv. 

MarUnc^s  itorks,  i,  128. 

fARGIVE,  V,    To  argue. 

Hereupon,  the  philosopher  comparing  the  Greciuns 
with  the  Africaues,  ana  those  of  Europa,  he  argives 
that  their  customes  were  divers,  through  the  remuiion 
and  distance  of  place. 

The  Passenger  of  Bentennto,  1612 

ARGOSIE.  A  large  ship,  either  for 
merchandise  or  war.  Of  this  sense 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  etymology 
is  verv  obscure.  Sir  Paul  Rvcaut 
supposed  it  a  corruption  of  Ragosie, 
for  a  ship  of  Ragusa^  but  this  seems  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  rests  on  no  other 
known  authority  (as  Mr.  Douce  tells 
us)  than  Roberts  s  Marchant's  Map  of 
Commerce.  Besides,  we  want  proof 
of  the  Ragusan  vessels  being  particu- 
larly large.  Pope  and  others  have, 
with  much  more  probability,  supposed 
it  to  come  from  the  classical  ship 
Aryo,  as  a  vessel  eminently  famous. 
Which   is   confirmed    by  the    use  of 
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/irgis,  for  a  ship,  in  low  Latin.  See 
Du  Cange. 

Yoar  ini»d  is  touiiig  on  the  ocean, 

Tkere  where  your  argori^g.  with  portly  sail. 

Like  sigiiiors  and  nch  burghers  on  the  flood, 

Or  ks  it  were  the  pajeeants  of  the  sea. 

Do  lAerpeer  the  petty  traffickers.    Menk.  Fen.,  i,  1. 

See  also  3  Hen.  IV,  act  ii. 

Who  sits  him  like  a  rull-snird  argosie 
Sanc'd  with  a  lofty  billow.       Ckapm.  Byron's  Consp. 
lliat  golden  traffic  love, 
la  scantier  far  than  gold ;  one  mine  of  tlmt 
More  worth  than  twenty  argosie* 
Of  the  world's  richest  treasure. 

BmcU^i  New  Wonder,  Ane.  Dr.,  v,  SS6. 

Dray  tun  uses  it  for  a  first-rate  man  of 
war,  which  favours  the  classical  ety- 
mology : 

My  instance  is  a  mighty  araosif. 

That  in  it  bears,  bewles  tlr  artillery 

Of  fourscore  pieces  of  a  mighty  bore, 

A  thousand  soldiers.    NoaA's  flood,  iv,  p.  1639. 

Sandys  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  ship  of 
force.  Desciibing  the  boldness  of 
pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  he  observes, 
that,  from  the  timoronsness  of  others, 
they 

Gather  such  courage,  that  a  little  frigot  will  often  not 
feare  to  venter  on  an  argotie:  nay  nonie  of  them  will 
not  abide  the  incounter,  but  run  ashore  before  the 
pursuer,  as  if  a  whale  should  flic  from  a  dolphin. 

Tnuets,  p.  2. 

Ragozine  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Douce  to  have  no  reference  to  it.  See 
Illustr.^  i,  p.  248.  Argousin  is  a  French 
term  for  an  officer  of  the  gralleys,  who 
superintends  the  slaves;  out  is  sup- 
posed by  Menage  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Spanish  alguaziL 
f  ARISE,  n.  9.  A  rising,  or  getting  up, 
applied  especially  to  the  sun-rise. 

Bright  morning  sunne,  who  with  thy  sweet  arise 
Expell'st  the  clouds,  he. 

J>ray ton's  Sh'^herd's  Garland,  1593. 
Her  starry  lookes,  her  cliristall  eyes, 
Brighter  than  the  sunnes  arise. 

Green-^s  Never  too  Late,  1621. 

tARISTIPPUS.     A  kind  of  wine. 

0  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary. 
Rich  AristiffM,  sparkling  sherry  ! 
Some  nectar  else  from  Juno's  dHiry ; 
O  these  draughts  would  make  us  merry ! 

Middleton's  Works,  ii.  423. 

ARK.  A  chest  or  coffer.  The  original 
and  etymological  sense. 

Tlien  first  of  all  forth  came  sir  Satyranc, 
BearioK  that  precious  reUck  in  an  arke 
O'  goldC  that  Dad  eyes  might  not  it  profane. 

Sp.  k  q.,  IV,  iv,  16. 

ARMADO.  Properly  armada^  Spanish. 
A  fleet  of  war ;  a  fleet  of  merchants 
being  floia.  Not  known  here,  pro- 
bably, before  the  Spanish  invasion  in 
1.588. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood 
A  wliole  armmdo  of  collected  sail 
Is  sratter'd  and  di^n'd  Irom  fellowship.    John,  iii,  4. 


Spread  was  the  hugu  armatlo  wide  and  broxd. 

tnirj.  'fitsso,  \,'i9 
The  whole  armada  coming  ofien  in  view,  yer  not  so 
hardy  as  to  adventure  the  onset. 

Sandys*  Travels,  p.  51. 

B.  Jonson  spells  it  correctly,  armada. 
It  is  now  rarely  used,  except  his- 
toricallv,  in  speaking  of  that  one  fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  much  disputed.  Some  will 
have  it  lean-shouldered,  some  lean  with 
poverty,  others  slender  as  one*s  arm  ; 
but  it  deems  to  me  that  Warburtoi^ 
though  he  failed  in  his  proof,  gave  the 
interpretation  best  suited  to  the  text, 
worn  by  military  service.  This  implies 
the  military  activity  of  the  master ;  nil 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  reproachful, 
and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  speech  which  is  made  to  display 
the  gallantry  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 
The  passage  is  this : 

So  he  nodded. 
And  sobcriv  did  mount  an  arm-gannt  steed, 
Wlio  neigh  d  so  lii^'h  that  what  I  would  linve  spoke 
Whs  beastly  duuib'd  by  hinj.  Ant.  4-  CI.,  \,  5. 

ARMIN.  A  beggar;  made  from  the 
Dutch  arm,  poor,  to  suit  an  assumed 
Dutch  character. 

0  hear  God !— so  young  an  armta  / 
M.  Flow.  Armin,  sweet  heart,  1  know  not  what  you  mean 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

London  Prod ,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii,  519. 

t ARMING-COAT.     A  coat  of  defence. 

Armed  with  an  anima  of  stede,  made  with  si^nlluppe 
slielles,  shining  like  the  suiuie,  and  upon  that  an 
arming  coate  fringed  round  alraut.        Plutarch.  1579. 

fARMING-GIRDLE.     A  soldier's  belt. 

Bahheus,  I.iv.  Miiilare  cingnlum.  ^Moriip.  Ruiidricr, 
ceinture  d'cspee.  An  arming  girdle,  or  girdle  for 
warre.  Nomsnclator,  ICSJ. 

tARMINGSLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The  habit  of  the  nuiaquers  was  close  bodies  of  carna- 
tion, embroydered  with  silver,  their  arming  slenes  of 
the  Siime.  Britannia  Triumpkans,  1637. 

t ARM ING-S WORD.  A  lar^^e  two- 
handed  sword. 

Xinliomachfera,  romphna,  Nebrissensi.  (i^/xaxoipo, 
Polluci.  Espee  k  deus  miins.  A  two  hande  sn  ui  du : 
an  arming  sword. 

But  comming  neere  them,  they  weaved  to  leeward 
Willi  their  bright  arming  swordts,  and  we  the  hke  to 
them,  they  saluted  us  with  a  whole  broadside. 

Taglor^s  Workes,  1630. 
Take  a  fayre  bright  sword  with  a  crosse  like  an  arm- 
ing  sword.  Magical  MS. 

.\RMLET.  An  ornament  encircling  the 
arm ;  a  bracelet. 

Not  that  in  colour  it  was  like  thv  hair, 
Armlets  of  that  thou  still  mayst  let  me  wear. 

Donne,  BUg.,  r\\,  v.  1. 

ARMOUR.  The  principal  pieces  of  a 
knight's  armour  are  thus  enumerated 
in  verse,  by  Warner — 
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Tlic  liiiijunrt,  the  bfur.  hnfe,  tin  wllti,  lurnift.  ■nd 
Tlic  |>i<dniiii,  (Tsiipnl,  tiiulinicti,  e>iiutlcti  Im  eillicr 

Tlic   luiibei.  culiiH,   Bud   llic   itain,   itiff,    pcniell, 

b»i>n,  *1l 
Til'  nr.'M  kiiflit  nnl  bud  liltn)  vitta.  Ilrml  bild  berime 

liii  tlinll.  Alt.  BugL,  B  IS,  p.  291. 

See  tliose  several  words. 
A  It  MS.  (>tBbbingor  daggrriiig  of  nrms, 
i«  nil  expresEion  founded  on  a  curious 
piece  of  roniBiilie  gallantry.  To  sbo* 
tlicir  (SeTout  atracbment  to  their  mis- 
tressee,  young  men  frequently  punc- 
tured tlieir  arms  witli  daggers,  and 
mingling  llie  blood  with  wine,  drank 
it  of!'  to  their  healths.  The  drinking 
a  liquor  miied  with  blood  was  in  Terr 
nucient  times  esteemed  a  rite  of  high 
solemnity,  as  may  be  seen  in  Satlust 
aiiJ  Livy;  of  such  ceremonials  this 
set'oia  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This 
explains  an  obscore  passage  in  the 
Litany  to  Mercury,  at  the  end  of 
Cynthia's  Revels : 

Frvm  xIailiMg  ^  arms.  flBp.dniEon>.  Iicalllllt  tliifft. 
Kai\  Jill  neb  iwnggcniig  bumuun,  good  Mercury 

Itap.dngHia,  ot  pbiH«,  dnnk  uhoet  MhVd  ar»s, 
■nd  doueBll  tlicfiOieet  of  iiToteBtnlERlLmikdTfor  tout 
HkeV  btrUm'l%,UK  Awrfcln. 

Hw  nui  (xllinti  bait  dniiib  lieiillhi  U>  aie 

am  of  Ibwi  iamr'd  arnu .' 

/TflKim.O.  FI„Ui,»S. 
I  will  Ajflit  Willi  liiQ  lliat  ditrt  iHj  you  are  not  fair; 

itgyerpitrut  tea,  lodriiu  a  full  liedtlj  to  you. 

Orrni'iT^  Qhhik.O.  Pl.,iii,  SI, 

In  a  characler  of  England,  written  by 
a  French  nobleman  in  1 699.  it  is  aeid : 

of  fmrfecl  delnoelieeB,  who  alvli  IbenarlTca  llifrlort. 

rtTiie'lu  quaff  Ihcixnn  bluodi  whid'aomTf^Uiini' 
liiiiv  dniic  la  Ihnt  eieeia,  Ihiit  thry  died  of  Ibc  iu- 
(eniprnmce.  /fori.  MiK.,  1. 1>.  lU,  Piiik'i  ed. 

ARNIJERN.    Evidently  used  by  Drayton 
for  the  evening. 

Wlien  the  aHl  ■mdn  ahulling  in  tbe  li)ibt.  0x1.  p.  ISIB. 

Connected  therefore  witli  aandorn, 
nierendn,  in  Rny's  Glosssrium  North- 
anliymbricum,  p.  \0h,  and  Orndern 
Curnb.  "  Afternoon's  drinkings," 
p.  47.  Coll.  of  Engl.  Word*.  In 
the  specimen  of  Mr.  Bouehcr's  Suppl. 
to  Johnson,  it  stands  under  aardom, 
omdorn,  or  orn-dinner.  Also  aunder, 
Chesh.  Afternoon.  Ray.  H.  C.  Words, 
y.  15.  It  must  therefore  be  full; 
distinguished  from  Unhern.  See 
that,  and  Orndern.  See  slto  Jamie- 
■on'a  Diet,  t,  Orntrm. 


AROINT,  or  AROYNT  THEE.  A  word 
of  aversion,  to  a  witch  or  infernal 
spirit;  of  which  the  etymology  is 
uncertain;  though  some  critics  i^ub- 
join  Dii  artmincent,  The  gods  fore- 
fend  !  as  if  ihey  thought  it  might  pro- 
bably be  deduced  from  thence.  It 
occurs  only  twice  in  Shakespeare,  and 
in  an  old  print  in  Hearne'a  collections, 
cited  by  Johnson,  where  it  is  written 
arongt,  but  in  no  other  author  yet 
discovered. 

Audherlrolb  plight. 

And  sniynf  fiWi,  n  itch,  trosnl  Utt.     Lar,  in.  t, 

Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  that 
it  might  he  of  the  same  original  with 
avaunt. 

A  lady  well  acquainted  with  the  dia- 
lect of  Cheshire,  informed  me  that  it 
is  still  in  use  there.  For  examp'e,  if 
the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the  maid 
who  is  milking  her,  she  will  give  ihe 
animal  a  push,  saying  at  the  ssn^e 
time,  'Roint  thee!  by  which  she 
menus,  stand  off.  To  this  the  cnw  is 
so  well  used,  that  even  the  word  is 
often  sufficient ;  the  cow  being  in  this 
instance  more  learned  than  tbe  corn- 
men  I  ators  on  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Boucher  has  given  the  same  explana- 
tion in  his  Specimen. 
tAROMATIZATE,  p.     To  spice. 

Id  il  1w  boiled  upon  Ibe  oiilei  wiUiottt  ipy  imonlia 
lnn)[tiTne  togttlnr,  wrinjiiij  Ihe  reuliarbe  ilmiigl), 
beinii  boDnd  in  apHceoFliniicn  elDlfa,cbirifl(  il.  nud 
iriHuluaff  il.      BartcgVi  Urlkoi  ofFtyiiri,  182*. 

ABOW,     In  a  row,  successively.     The 
Spenser's  ereto. 


My  HI. 


qaiiii  aitiD,  ud  boapd  the  doclor. 


See  Ehira,  0.  PI.,  xii,  212. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  Sidney  and  Dry- 
dcii  as  usiiigit.    Itisalsoin  Chniicer's 
Wife    of   Bathes  Tale   and    Bom.   of 
Rose,  /6l)9. 

To  CDDie  off  twice  E.rdB 

AROWZE,  t>.     Mr.    Seward    interprets 
this  bedew,  from  the  French  arroter. 

Tl^e  blLiafQl  dew  of  heiven  doet  aroKU  ;au. 

B.  f  n.  a  NMt  XiM,.,  V,  4. 

But  unless  some  other  inslance  of  such 
a  use  can  be  brought,  this  can  hardly 
be  admitted  i  and  the  word  must  be 
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taken,  however  singular  the  constnic- 
tion,  in   the  common   sense,  excite, 
awaken. 
fARPKNT.     A  French  acre. 

Acrr.  An  nicer  of  land ;  Norm.  (It  is  most  commonly 
I'-irxer  than  the  arpmt.)  Cotgrave. 

We  liHvc  4  or  5  liorBts,  or  S  or  8  voke  of  oxen,  to  till 
nil  acre  a  d  y.  niiere  the  former  Jugerum  liath  but  3. 
But  'he  Freiirli  IiHve  another  kindeof  acre,  which  they 
q-a'A  ill!  nrffttt.  which  amongst  them  differcth  in  quan- 
tttv.  as  ours  doe  ihffer  in  Beverall  kindes  of  poles : 
anil  llicir  arpeul  is  100  pole,  howsoever  the  poles  do 
differ.  Norden's  Surreiors  Dialogne,  1610. 

Sometimes  written  orpine. 

If  he  he  master 
Of  poor  ten  erpitus  of  land  forty  hours  longer, 
I^-t  the  world  report  me  an  honest  woman. 

Webster'i  Devil's  Law  Ctue. 

t ARRANT.     An  errand. 

Goe,  soul,  the  bodyes  gueste. 

Upon  a  thankless  arrante. 
Fear  not  to  touche  the  heste, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrante. 

Pornu  of  nth  cent. 

.ARRAS.  The  tapestry  hangings  of 
rooms,  so  called  from  the  town  in 
Artois,  where  the  principal  manufac- 
ture of  such  stuffs  was.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  that  Shakespeare  had  out- 
stepped probahiHty  in  supposing  Fal- 
staff  to  sleep  behind  the  hangings,  on 
account  of  his  bulk  (2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4)  ; 
but  an  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone 
proves  that  still  larger  bulks  might  be 
concealed  there.  "  Pyrrhua,  to  terrify 
Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place 
an  elephant  behind  the  arras. *^  Braith, 
Survey  of  Histories,  1614.  Denham, 
in  his  Sophy,  conceals  a  guard  there. 
Hamlet  suspects  the  king  to  be  behind 
the  arras  ;  and  other  royal  personages 
have  been  thus  concealed.  In  an  in- 
terview between  Queen  Marv  and 
Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  was  hid 
behind  the  tapestry.  Nichols  sProgr, 
of  Eliz.,  vol.  i,  p.  13.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  often  a  very  large  space 
between  the  arras  and  the  walls. 

ARRAUGHT.  Reached;  seized  by 
violence;  from  arreach ;  which  how- 
ever is  not  met  with. 

Ilis  ambitious  sons  nnto  them  twnyne 
ArrtLvght  the  rule,  and  from  their  father  drew. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II,  X.  35. 

ABRCAR,  adv.     Behind. 

To  leave  with  speed  .\.tlanta  in  arrrar. 

Fairf.  Ttuso,  ii,  40. 
"Se  ever  did  her  eve-sight  turn  arrre. 

So.  I'irgiVs  Gnat.,  v,  468. 
When  be  bath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear). 

Drayt.  Folffolb.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

To  ARRET.  To  decree,  or  appoint; 
from  arrSter,  French.   I  believe  pecu- 


liar to  Spenser,  but  often  tisod  l»y  him, 
and  always  with  the  final  letters  pro- 
nounced as  in  English ;  rliyming  to 
setf  &c.  See  Todd. 
ARRIDE.  An  affected  Latinism,  for  to 
please ;  from  arndeo. 

If  her  condition  answer  but  her  feature, 

I  iini  fitted.    Her  form  answers  my  affection. 

It  arritUt  me  exceedingly.  0.  PI.,  x,  32. 

It  is  here  used  in  ridicule,  and  is 
introduced  also  by  B.  Jons,  in  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  and  Everv  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  hut  only  to  hvt  ridiculed 
in  both  places.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  seriously  used  anywhere. 
[Yet  we  may  cite  the  following  ex- 
amples :] 

f  Your  opinion  arriJrs  mc,  foUowinir  more  the  spirit, 
the  other  sense  and  vaincglory  of  no  moiiicitt.  hut 
opposing  myselfe  to  you  before,  1  understood  it  of 
certaine  observations  and  rnh-s  of  diet. 

Fauniger  uf  BenTfHitto,  1612. 
fThine  amphitritean  muse  gi-owcs  mure  arndrnt. 
And  Phoebus  tripos  stoopes  to  Neptuncs  ttidi-nt. 

Tayltr't  Workes,  1630. 
tEiders  liibrary. 
Wlint  means  arrid^d  Riders  booK,  thus  st  I'd 
A  libniry,  sith  but  one  book's  conipil'd, 
And  that  of  words?  It  therefore  should  not  carry 
The  name  of  library,  but  dictionary. 

Owen's  Fpi(jrama. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part,  Fr.  This 
foreign  word  was  formerly  in  use  as  a 
military  term,  instead  of  rear.  See 
Johnson.  Rereward  also  was  used 
in  the  same  sense.  [It  is  also  used 
for  arrear.^ 

iDec.  I'l  show  thee  how  to  pay  this  debt,  and  leave 
Me  in  arrirr:  get  dancers,  and  this  ev'ning 
Make  me  a  serenade,  'tis  onely  a  round 
Well-danc'd,  and  a  short  song  or  two. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  3?. 

To  ARRIVE,  V.     Ill  an  active  form. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Ca?sar  cry'd,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 

Jul.  C,  i,  2. 

See  also  3  Hen.  IV,  v,  3. 
Milton  has  adopted  this  form : 

Ere  he  arrive 
The  h  ippv  isle.  Par.  T^osl,  ii. 

ARRIVE,  s.  Arrival.  Often  used  by 
Drayton. 

Whose  forests,  hills,  and  floods,  then  long  for  her  arrive 
From  LaniMshire.  Drai/t.  Polyolb.,  song  28,  p.  1192. 

tUcfore  1  sprake  to  my  must  sacred  loid, 
I  joyne  my  soft  lipps  to  the  solid  carili, 
And  with  an  honord  bennison  1  blcsse 
The  howcr,  the  place,  the  time  of  vour  arrive. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman.  1631. 

ARSEDINE,  or  ARSADINE.  A  vulgar 
corruption  of  ar.^^enic :  sometimes 
made  into  orsden.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  a  colour,  and  in  that  case  means 
orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic.  Poor 
Ritson,  who  could  neither  be  right 
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nor  wrong  with  good  Inimour,  sneered 
at  Mr.  L}'»on«  for  so  explaining  or«//^3i 
in  his  Environs  of  lx>ndon.  See  Mr. 
Gifi'ord*s  excellent  note  on  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

Arc  >r«  pafft  up  vitli  the  pride  of  yoar  vam?  your 
mnrdiHt.  B.  Jom.  Bartk.  Fair,  ti,  1. 

Mr.  G.  quotes  nlso: 

A  I^ifuloii  vintner's  flizne,  thick  itf^tA  and  roiuid 
Mn^dl,  vitti  tltcamii.*  ar«a^i«^. 

Aask'M  Umtm  Stnff.,  p.  173,  Hart.  Misc. 

tARSIE-VKKSIK.     Upside  down. 

oil.  hut  tlu-rr't  yri:it  (Jiflfrrence  betwixt  in  deed  and 
briii^  to  irimScd.  Ihnl  thou  not  know  that  from  the 
befinnijit  the  world  goes  mni€-ttr$ie? 

The  VtiuenatT  of  Benteuuto,  1612. 

tARTED.     Constrained. 

And  aa  in  her  which  mrUd  lookes  doe«  ware. 

Men  looke  for  natures  steps,  and  cannot  tiace  her. 

Jlistorie  ofAlhiHo  and  HfUamm,  1638. 
W)ierthra|th  they  be  artyd  by  necessity,  ut  to  watch. 
|:ilNiur,  ai.d  Krub'in  the;;round,  for  their  susicnMunre, 
thut  their  nature  is  much  wast  id,  and  the  kjnd  of 
lhen>  brouKht  tu  nowght. 

Forlesaie'M  Absolute  and  Limited  ilitnarchtf. 

tARTHUU-A-BRADLEY.  One  of  the 
old  popular  heroes  of  the  Rubin  Hood 
class.  A  song  which  went  under  this 
title  seems  to  have  been  very  popular, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 
One  of  the  oldest  references  to  it 
which  we  have  met  with  occurs  in  the 
play  of  the  Marriage  of  Witt  and 
Wisdome,  p.  49  (edit,  by  Halliwell). 

For  the  honour  of  Artrehradle, 

lilts  age  wold  make  me  swere  madly. 

ARTHURS  SHOW.  An  exhibition  of 
archiry  by  a  toxophilite  society  in 
London,  of  which  an  account  was 
published  in  1583,  by  Richard 
Robinson.  The  associates  were  fifty- 
eight  in  number,  ai.d  hnd  assumed 
the  arms  and  the  names  of  the 
KnighU  of  the  Round  Table.  Drake's 
Sha/cnp.,  &c.,  i,  .562.     See  Dagonet. 

ARTICHOKE.  Formerly  stipposed  to 
be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Of  forage  in  your  lusty  pye 
Of  artichoke  or  putatoe.  0.  PL,  ix,  49. 

But  Langbam,  in  his  Garden  of 
Health,  imputes  no  such  quality  to 
the  plant,  though  he  allows  it  many 
others.  Among  other  things,  he 
says, 

Artiehokts,  eaten  raw,  do  amend  the  savour  of  the 
mouth.  p.  38. 

Few  perhaps  will  try  the  experiment. 
They  were,  however,  much  esteemed. 

Artichokes  grew  sometimes  only  in  the  isle  of  Sicily, 
and  kiiire  my  remeinbninre  thry  were  so  dainty  in 
Kn^lau'l,  that  usually  they  were  sold  for  crowns 
niiiKT.  Stc.  Moffat's  Health's  Imprvrement. 

ARTICULATE.     To  exhibit  in  arliciea. 


Tb  Old  thoM  tboift  mrtirmlmteii  htn 

By  oar  grtat  hml  tlie  might*  kin;t  of  Span, 

We  with  oar  enunsd  will  dclibcnte. 

O.Pl.,iM.liL 

See  also  1  lien.  IV,  t,  I . 
Also,  to  enter  into  articles  «]f  agree- 
ment: 

Send  OS  to  Bone 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  artimlmle 
For  their  own  good  aiid  oara!  dr.,  i,  9. 

And  e're  we  do  articnlmte,  much  BMre 
Grow  to  a  full  conclntiim.  inairwrt  ns. 

3lmss.  Citf  limdrnm,  ii.  2 
How  to  give  laws  to  them  that  oHioner'd  were. 
How  to  mrticuUte  with  yielding  wi^lita. 

^  Dm*.  Cit.  U'mrs,  v,  ». 

fARTSMAN  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
artificer  in  Chapman's  Homer. 

ARVAL,  or  ARVIL.  A  funeral  supper 
or  feast,  of  which  examples  are  cited 
within  a  few  years  past,  as  happi'iiing 
in  Yorkshire.  See  Douce^s  lllustr., 
ii,  pp.  202,  203.  Baily  derives  it 
from  the  French.  It  seems  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  nrvafes/raires  of 
the  Romans. 

ARVIRA'GUS.  lliis  false  accentuation 
prevails  throughout Cymbeline,  which, 
say  the  critics,  is  a  proof  that  Shake- 
speare had  not  read  JuvenaPs  "  Aut 
de  temonc  Britanno  excidet  Ai-vira- 
giis^    Sat,,  iv,  126. 

The  ymnger  hrotlier.  Cadwal. 
(Unce  ArriroffMs)  in  as  like  a  figure 
Strikes  life  into  mv  S|K'ech.  Cgu.,  iii.  S. 

The  mistake,  however,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Shakespeare : 

Windsor  a  castle  of  exceeding  strength 
I'iril  built  by  ArrirA/us  BnuiinS  king. 

R.'  Chester's  Meeting  l)udu*fne-in*e,  4'C- 

From  this  composition  Shakespeare 
is  thought  to  have   borrowed    some 
other    names    in    that    play.       See 
Suppl.,  i,  p.  247. 
So  Warner  in  his  Albion's  England : 

Duke  Arvird^MS  using  tlien  the  armor  of  the  king. 
Maiintaiiied  hglit,  and  won  the  field.         B.  iii,  en.  18- 

AS,  conj.  Was  currently  used  by 
ancient  authors  in  the  sense  of  thai, 
Johnson  has  given  some  instances 
under  3  as,  but  does  not  observe  that 
this  usage  is  obsolete,  which  it  is. 

Divers  Roman  kiiiirhts 
Sio  threaten'd  with  their  debts,  as  they  will  uov 
Run  any  desp'rate  fortune  for  a  chauee. 

B.  Jon.  Cmlilme,  t,  1 
My  five  years  absence  has  kept  me  a  stranger 
So  much  to  all  th'  occurrents  of  my  country. 
As  you  shall  bind  nie  for  some  short  relutiou 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

k  4-  ri.  Begg.  Bwk,  i,  V 

In  both  places  we  should  now  say 
that.  Such  instances  are  very  fre- 
quent. 


t  Buiut  Trlde,  iiid  nnle  iiiiD  Scolllimdc 
ud  Imme  ihcni  ioU  Knsnce  ow'M  •nd  thcr  it '» 
wawthipftilly  teeciKd.  frirlnrlA'i  Ouvnirli. 

ASCAPAtrr.  Tlie  name  of  ■  famous 
giaDt,  conquered  by  Sir  Betis  of 
SouthamptoD,  the  subject  of  a  le- 
geDdary   ballad,    alluded    to    in    the 
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g  paMRge : 


ThmfDrr.  f  tUr.  taveu  thnwitli  ■  donnght  blov, 
u  BcTJi  ol^MlhuiptDii  fell  nogn  dKumtrl. 

8  St..  rr.il, ». 
Aacapurt,  accordiag  to  tlie  legend, 
vas  "  ful  tbyrty  fote  longe ;"  and 
when  lie  became  eerTant  to  Sir  Bevip, 
carried  Inm,  bis  wife,  nnd  horse, 
under  his  arm.  These  combatants, 
we  are  told,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 

Sites  of  Southampton 
tmne  alliidrt  to  him  and  hia  site: 

T1ia«  jMiamtrU,  nieh  liir  tnaugli  la  tbrovr 
Ch»nDi-nDH  lortlHir.  StI..  i>,  S33. 

Drnyton  speaks  of  lii«  overtlirov,  in 
relating  tlie  ezploita  of  Sir  Bevis,  but 
callii  iiim  AKupart. 

And  thHt  IGolnth  like)  amt  JstHfvi  infnn'd 
Tu  irrre  l.iiH  for  a  tbi.e,  tnd  bj  lii>  hmc  to  «■■. 

raJ^DU.,9.  ii,  p.  <H. 

tASCAUNCE,  orfp.    Obliquely. 

Al  Mill  quiilinn  ImHltr.  luining  hii  hod  utrtitei. 

.  ASCAU.Yr!  prep.     Acrow.  "'fliisuse  is 
not  noticed  in  the  dictionaries. 

nmm..  i',  7- 

I  have  observed  no  other  instAuce  of  it. 
ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  as- 
trology, denoting  tbst  degree  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  horiion  at  the  time  of  any 
penoii't  birth  :  supposed  to  have  the 
grestest  influence  over  his  fortune. 
Commonly  used  meUpliorically  for 
influence  in  general,  or  eflect. 


ii.  137. 


Wmd  up  hit  muter  to  uj  purpotei, 


fASCBRTAINED.     Assured;  certain. 

■VTT  jov  IUa(  cbUd  T  (•■idItol]iin>W1iDse  ii  jtF 

n<  Camiitmtt  Hiilory  o}  Fnuam. 

tASHB-CAKE.     Explained  thus: 
tASHIEir"Ma™e  white,  likeashes'. 

Appemnnfin  111*  «je>,wlio  Mill  diplh  mw 
lo  t  ru  CWIK,  ulatd  witli  fluJiri  ol  iiio*. 

aijmaet  Uvritft  Trinmflu,  ICIS. 


fro  ffo  ASIDE.     To  absent  one's  self. 

conun)'.  TtreiKt  VI  OigliiA,  lili 

ASINEGO.     See  Assinego. 
tASKEW.     Awry. 

But  u  one  tablied  ihecpi  i  SkIk  mnj  nunc. 


I  It  worlhir  uiirni' 


Vfivj  WbrUt.  1( 


rjn  •■ttai  ntt  at  hII  tinici,  onil  looked  iltrne. 

HMmofi  Awutiaaia  MtK^Utu,. 

ASKILE.     Askew;  aslant;  obliquely. 


■*..  r,Jl 


ZVASLAKB,  P.     To  slacken, 

gate.  This  word  «as  used  b;  Spenser 
and  others,  but  Drayton  shows  as 
when  it  became  obsolete.  In  the 
first  4to  edition  of  his  Matilda  (1394) 
he  hadwritlen, 

Nij«  likr  n  nw,  l>rrDrE  the  boindl  Imliotl. 
WIki  ov'trtloyi'd  hit  tiriftneH  doth  nlUte. 

In  the  second  (1110)  he  baaished 
tliat  word  as  obsolete,  and  wrota 
wor^e  lines  to  avoid  il : 

When  like  B  derre  bcfim  the  honnde  iicboite, 
»li,n  him  lii.  .trCDglh  brpnneth  Ui  loixkc. 

ASPECT.  Almost  always  accented  on 
the  Inst  syllable  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
apesre. 

And  tlicn  onr  Hrmi,  like  lo  ■  muulsi  b«r. 

Save  111  Ufiet  hHve  nil  nffence  •nl'd  Bf .    /gli^  ii,  I. 

MmI  'leird"j  to iiSlet     ""i^Ji>m%nll>.  Ba.,  i,  11. 
tFot  .  Iiilut  I  ikTc  bar  liUcrlnre  U,  nlk 
Froni  liiiiid  tn  liind  b;  ttalth.  ihe  lieird  men  talk 
Of  gniriani  lavoun,  nnd  aipicU,  tail  on  ber 
Bi  cubic  FerKnl,  and  lii  mco  of  hanont. 

P*j««  'fScfm,  ISM. 

The  following  exception  occurs  in  a 
poem  by  Markham,  entitled  "  Deve- 
reux,"&c.,  L-ig?! 

Ufhler  a'1i<W4  ETodnui  Afftct  1  djd  hopo 

Hi  luKn  aboiilJ  tahi  Dt«  •ertiw,  larnr  Kope. 

stsa 
Much  good  remark,  founded  upon 
this  now  obsolete  accent,  may  be  seen 
in  Farmer's  Essay  on  Shakespearef 
pp.  -ZGi*,  2d  edit. 
ASPERSION.  Sprinkling.  The  pri- 
mitive  sense  of  the  word,  but  not  now 

No  iwcet  Mifmiun  ihaj)  (he  lior'ni  let  fiill 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Lord  Bncon  for  it. 
f  ASPIRE,  n.  «.     Aitpiraiion. 

And  nock  tlie  rondlmi  lor  liii  ukA  itpirr. 

aii/<Hfl~.flf~u<>/ir«ur. 

fASSAlL.     An  assault,  or  attack. 
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My  pni-U  hud  power  to  charm  n  Kicrid  sua, 
VVno  di^ciplin'd  and  dieted  iu  grace. 
Believ'd  her  eyes  w  hen  I  tli'  assail  begun. 

Sh4itsp.  Lover's  CompUuHt. 

tASSAULTABLE.  That  may  be  taken 
bv  assault. 

The  EngUshmeu  perceyviug  they  were  too  rash  in 
assaulting  the  towne,  beeing  not  auauUabU. 

Holinsktd^t  ChromcU$. 

ASSAY.     See  Say. 

fASSAYE.     At  all  assayes,  t.  e.,  by  all 

.    means,  at  all  risks. 

When  up  the  stranger  rysetli,  and  tints  sayes: 
Madam,  for  your  salce  was  I  hither  guided, 
Whom  I  will  freely  sen'c  ataU  assay es. 
For  you  this  dyet  have  I  here  provided, 

Heywood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1809. 
For  that  is  vile  idoUitrie,  farre  from  a  learned  lore. 
Which  thing  we  ought  ai  all  assayes  to  lothe  and  to 
abhorre. 
Stubbrs,  Ttco  H'ondtrfull  and  Rare  Examples,  1581. 

ASSASSINATE,  s.  Assassination  ;  the 
act  of  assassinating. 

Whnt  hast  ihou  done, 
To  make  this  liHrbaroiis  base  assauinaie 
Upon  the  person  of  a  prince  ?   Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iii,  78. 

Touching  the  fuule  re])ort 
Of  that  assassinate.  Ibid.,  it,  29. 

Mr.  Todd  notices  this  sense,  and  gives 
other  examples. 
ASSECUKE,r.   To  make  certain  or  safe. 

And  so  hath  llenne  assecur'd  that  side, 
And  theruwithall  his  utate  of  Gasconic. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iv,  9. 

Mr.  Todd  has  the  word  from  Bullokar, 
but  without  an  example. 
fASSEVERE,  V,     To  assert. 

So  I  assetere  this  the  more  boldly,  because  while  I 
maiutaine  it.  8u;.  Ihr.  Donne. 

ASSINEGO,  more  properly  ASINEGO. 
A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a  young 
ass  ;  used  for  a  silly  fellow  ;  a  fool. 

TIiou  hast  no  more  bniins  than  I  have  in  ruy  elbows; 
an  assinrgo  may  tutor  thee.  Tro.  /•  dress.,  ii,  1. 

When  in  the  interim  they  appareli'd  me  as  you  see, 
Made  a  fool,  or  an  asinigo  of  me,  &c.       O.  rl.,  x,  109. 
All  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again  an  asinego,  as 
your  sister  left  me.  B.  J-  Fl.  Scomf.  Lady. 

B.  Jonson  has  a  very  unjust  and 
illiberal  pun  against  Inigo  Jones, 
couched  in  this  word : 

Or  are  you  so  ambitious  'bove  your  peers. 
You'd  be  an  ass'inigo  by  your  years. 

Epigrams,  vol.  vi,  p.  290. 

ASSOILE,  V.  To  absolve,  acquit,  or 
set  at  liberty.  From  the  old  French 
oisoili,  orabsoUi;  absolutiis.  Roque- 
fort. 

I  at  my  own  tribunal  am  assoWd. 

Yet  fearing  others  censure  am  enibroil'd. 

O.  PI.,  xii,  64. 
Soon  as  occasion  felt  herself  unty'd. 
Before  her  son  could  well  assoyled  be. 

Spens.F.  ^.,11,  v,  19. 
Here  he  his  subjects  all,  in  general, 
AssoyleSf  and  quites  of  oath  and  fcaltie. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  ii,  111. 
Bnt  secretly  assoiling  of  his  sin. 
No  other  nied'cine  will  anto  him  lay. 

Miirror/or'Mag.,  p.  544. 


Prav  deroaUy  for  thesoale.  whom  God  assoyU,  of  OM 
of  the  moct  worshipful  knights  in  his  dayes. 

Bpilavk,  in  Camden's  Rtm.,  p.  3S1. 
tNotwithstanding  I  will  astoile  myself,  and  make 
answer  unto  thy  former  either  secret  surmises  or 
open  cavils.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

Once  used  by  Spenser  for  to  decide. 

In  th'  oUier  hand 
A  pair  of  waights,  with  which  he  did  assopU 
Both  more  and  lease,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 

On  Mntah.,  canto  vii,  S8. 

tAnd  yon  among  the  rest,  because  you  would  be 

accounted  courUy,  have  assailed  to  fecl'e  the  veine  yoa 

cannot  see,  whenn  you  follow  not  the  best  phisitions. 

Lylie,  Euphues  and  hi*  England,  163S. 

ASSOILE,  s.     Confession. 

When  we  speake  by  way  of  riddle  (enigma)  of  which 
the  sence  can  hardly  be  picked  out.  but  by  the  parties 
owne  assoile.  Puttenk.,  iii,  p.  137,  repr. 

ASSOT,  V.  To  besot,  or  infatuate.  A 
word  used  by  Spenser,  though  obso- 
lete in  his  time,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained by  him  in  the  glossary  to  his 
eclogues.  He  uses  it,  also,  for  the 
participle  as8otted. 

Willye,  iween  thou  be  assot.  Eel.  March,  v,  25. 

tASSUETUDE.     Custom. 

A.  Wliy  they  doe  not  follow  temperature,  neither 
doth  this  stand  with  them  by  nature,  but  they  are  in 
our  owne  power,  and  are  obtained  by  use  and  assue- 
tude.  The  Passenger  of  Benvennto,  1612. 

tASSUMMON.     To  call,  to  summon. 

Some  other  pastimes  then  they  would  begin ; 
And  to  locke  hands  one  doth  them  all  assummon. 

Barleybreake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons,  1607. 

tASSUMPT.  n,  s.     A  taking  up. 

Only  1  say  now  that  the  assumpt  or  addition  of  n 
witch  liath  deprived  me  of  the  compassion  I  should 
otherwise  have.     History  of  Don  Quixote,  1675.  f.45. 

ASSURANCE.  Affiance;  betrothing 
for  marriage. 

The  day  of  their  assurance  drew  near. 

Pembr.  Are.,  p.  17. 
But  though  few  days  were  before  the  time  of  assur. 
ance  appointed.  Ibid. 

Johnson  has  not  this  sense. 
ASSURE,  V.     To  affiance,  or  betroth. 
The  following  passage  has  it  both  in 
this  and  in  the  common  sense  : 

Yuung  princes  close  your  hands. 
Aust.  .\nd  your  lips  too,  for  I  am  well  assur'd 
That  1  did  so  when  I  was  first  assured.        John,  ii,  2. 
Called  me  Dromio,  swore  1  was  assured  to  her. 

Com.  ofE.f  iii,  2. 

tASTAT.     Estate. 

Inconlynent  after  the  birth,  Te  Deum  with  procession 
was  Bonge  in  the  cathedrall  chirche,  and  iu  ail  the 
chyrches  of  that  citie ;  great  and  many  fiers  made  in 
the  streets,  and  messengers  sent  to  al  ihe  astals  and 
cities  of  the  realme  with  that  conit'ortable  and  good 
tydyngC;  to  whom  were  geven  great  gifles. 

f  ASTE.     An  old  cant  term  for  money. 

These  companions,  who  in  the  phisionomie  of  their 
forehead,  eyes,  and  nose,  carry  the  impression  uud 
murke  uf  the  pillerie  galley,  and  of  the  halter,  they 
call  the  purse  a  leafe,  and  a  fleece  -,  money,  cuckoet 
and  asle,  and  crownes. 

The  Passenger  of  Bmeenuto,  1012. 

ASTERT.  or  AST.XKT,  r.  '  l^om  start 
or  startle;  to  alarm,  or  take  un- 
awares. 
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No  Uanger  there  the  thepherd  can  astfrt. 

SpeuM.  Eel.  Nor.,  vcr.  187. 

"  Befall  unawares.'*  Spenser's  own 
glossary.  In  Mr.  Todd's  excellent 
edition,  it  is  misprinted  assert,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Tery  accurate  editor.  Yet  he  has 
it  correctly  in  his  dictionary,  and 
illustrates  it. 

ASTONIED,  part.     Astonished. 

Thereat, 
Wondring  at  hia  atout  heart.  asUmud  atand 
To  aee  him  offer  thoa  himaelf  to  death.  O.  PL,  ii,  815. 

Also  stunned : 

Gave  him  anch  a  blow  upon  the  head  aa  might  have 
killed  a  bull,  ao  that  the  emperour  therewith  astonied 
fell  dowu  frum  hia  horae.    Knollc**  Uut.oflke  Tnrks. 

The  verb  to  astony  was  also  used. 
This  word  was  often  used  in  our 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bible 
(as  in  Dan.  v,  9,  &c.),  but  has  been 
tacitly  changed  for  astonished  in  the 
more  modem  editions. 

tASTONYING,  or  ASTONNING.  As- 
toni'^hing ;  stunning. 

Jttonying  nitli  the  auddeniieaae  thereof,  both  their 
frieiida  Mild  their  enemiea. 

KhoIUs*  lliat.  of  the  Turks. 
Tv  the  astonning  terror  of  auait  ni^lit. 

Anionic  and  Mellida,  1603. 

fASTONISHABLE.     Astonishing. 

Heere  thia  bd^ing-power  waa  more  dreadful  to  the 
devil,  aud  astontshabU  to  the  people,  by  oda  then  tlie 
diapoaseaaing  waa. 

IkeUration  ofPoaish  Impotturrs,  1603. 

ASTOUND,  or  ASTON'D.    Astonished. 

Til'  elfe  therewith  tutown'd 
Upatarted  Ughtly  from  hia  looaer  make. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  7. 
Aatou'd  he  atood,  and  up  hia  heare  did  hnve. 

Ibid.t  I,  ii,  31. 

tASTRAL.     Derived  from  the  sUrs. 

What  attnl  vertuea  vegetables  drew 
From  a  celeaiial  intlaeiice. 

Chamberlayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

ASTRINGEH,  or  AUSTRINGER.  A 
falconer.  In  All's  Well  that  ends 
Well,  act  V,  sc.  1,  the  stage  direction 
says,  **  Enter  a  gentle  astringer.^* 

Wt  uaually  call  a  falconer  who  keepa  tiiat  kind  of 
hawks,  an  tnutringir.  CoweU's  Law  Diet. 

They  were  called  also  ostregiers,  the 
derivation  being  ostercus  or  austercus, 
a  goshawk,  in  low  Latin.  See  Du 
Fresne  in  Astvr. 

A  goahawk  ia  in  our  recorda  termed  by  the  aereml 
iiaraea  of  ottnretnn,  kostricutn,  ettrieium,  asturcnm, 
and  aM/Mrafw,  all  from  the  French  tutour. 

Blount's  Tenures,  ed.  17B4,  p.  166. 

ASTROPHRLL,  or  ASTROFEL.  A  bit- 
ter  herb ;  probably  what  the  old 
botanists  called  star- wort.  Lyte's 
Dodoens,,  p.  4 1 . 


My  little  flnck,  whom  enrat  I  lov'd  ao  well. 
And  wont  to  ft-ed  with  finest  gnisse  '.hat  grew, 

Fewie  ye  hciicefurf h  on  hitter  astrofell 
And  stinking  smallage  and  unsaverie  rue. 

Spens.  iMphn.,  314b 

It  seems  to  be  carefully  deHcri bed  by 
a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  who 
celebrated  Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  undtr  the 
name  of  Astrophell : 

The  goda,  which  all  things  see,  thia  aame  beheld. 

And  pittyinx  thia  paire  of  lovera  trew, 

Transformea  them,  there  Iving  on  the  field. 

Into  one  flowre  that  ia  botn  rwl  and  blew: 

It  firat  vrowea  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade. 

Like  asJropkel,  which  thereinto  waa  made. 

Aud  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appearea, 

Aa  fairly  form'd  aa  any  atar  in  akyeai— — 
•  *  •  •  • 

That  hearl>e  of  aome  slarlight  ia  cald  by  name, 

Of  oihera  Penthia,  though  not  ao  well: 

But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doeat  find  the  aame. 

From  th's  day  forth  do  call  it  attropkeli 

And  when  so  ever  thou  it  up  doeat  take. 

Do  pluck  it  aoftly  for  that  sliepheard'a  aake. 

Todd^s  Spenser,  vol.tiii,  p.  CO. 

ASTUN.  V.     To  stun. 

Who  with  the  thundring  noiae  of  hia  awift  couraer'a  feet 
Aitun'd  the  earth.  Dray.  Pol.,  xviii,  p  lOU. 

Also  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  &c.  See 
Todd. 

f  Hn  the  solid  ground 
He  fell  rebounding :  breathless  and  astunn*d 
His  trunk  extended  lay.  SowurvHWs  Hobbinol. 

fA'TE  R.    A  popular  contraction  of  after. 

And  bring  yon  to  your  parish  aUer, 

In  the  mean  time  pray  free  my  daughter. 

Homer  i  la  Mode,  1665. 

tA-TILT.     At  a  tilt. 

He  that  does  love  would  aet  his  heart  a-lilt. 
Ere  one  drop  of  his  lady's  should  be  spilt. 

Butler's  Works. 

fATOE-SlDE.     On  one  side. 

Thus  wandering  out  of  the  right  wny,  unto  the  path 
of  c-quitie,  as  otteiitimea  sobei  lad  peaceable  govern* 
ours  have  douf.  but  himseifc  also  fulluu  eU  him,  wind- 
ing atoe-side  and  ifoin^  crosse. 

Hollands  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  I609L 

ATOMY.     An  atom. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomifs 

Athwart  men's  noses,  as  they  lie  asleep.      Rom.,  i,  4. 

That  eyes  thutare  the  frail'st.  nnd  softest  things, 

Who  shut  their  cuwnrd  gntes  on  alumies. 

Should  be  cali'd  tyrants,  butcheia,  murderers. 

Js  jfou  L.,  iii,  5. 
And  freely  men  mnfesa  that  this  world's  spent. 
When  in  the  planets  and  the  firmament 
They  set- k  so  many  new  -,  they  see  that  thia 
Is  crumbled  out  again  t'  his  atomies. 

Donne,  Anal,  of  the  IF.,  i,  209. 

Also,  a  corruption  of  anatomy  : 

Dot.  Goodman  death,  goodman  bones. 

Host.  Thou  atomy  thou.  2  Hen.  IF,  v,  4. 

Otamy  was  aUo  used  by  old  writers, 
without  any  design  to  burlesque  their 
language,  /^na/omy  is  used  itself  for 
skeleton,  in  King  John.  Speaking  of 
the  ideal  personage  of  death,  Con- 
stance says, 

Then  with  ii  passion  would  Ishnke  the  world, 

And  rouse  from  sieep  thiit  fell  anatomy.        Act  iii,  4. 

ATONE,  or  ATTONE,  v,  a.     To  recon- 
cile; from  at  one*     So  in  Acts  vii. 
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26.  "He  shoved  himself  to  theni 
as  they  strove,  and  would  have  set 
them  at  one  again/*  or,  have  recon- 
ciled them. 

The  present  need 

Speaks  to  alone  you.  Jnt.  /•  CI.,  ii,  2. 

Nay  if  be  luid  Ix-en  cool  enough  to  tell  us  that,  there 

had  been  •ome  hope  to  attone  yon,  but  he  seems  so 

implacably  enraged.  B.  Jon.  Epicane,  iv,  51 . 

Also  ».  n.  To  come  to  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  to  agree. 

Then  there  is  mirth  in  heav^ 

When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together.  M  yon  L.  it,  v,  4 

He  and  Autidiua  can  no  more  atont 

Tlian  violentest  contrariety.  Cor.,  iv,  6. 

tYon  never  shall  with  hated  man  atone, 

But  lie  with  woman,  or  else  Lodge  al<Hie. 

Heyieood,  The  Golden  Jge,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

ATONE,  adj.     United  ;  agieed. 

So  beene  they  ))oth  atone,  and  doen  upreare 
Their  bevcrs  bright  each  other  for  to  greet. 

Sp.  ¥.  q.,  II,  i,  2«. 

ATONEMENT.     Reconciliation. 

I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene- 
volence to  make  atonements  and  compromises  bletween 
vou.  Mer.  W.,  1, 1. 

If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Oar  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Be  stronger  lor  the  breaking.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

Since  your  happiness, 
As  you  will  have  it,  has  alone  dependence 
Upon  her  favour,  from  my  soul  1  wish  you 
A  fair  atonement.  Mastin^i.  D.  of  Milan,  iv,  3. 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  exemplified  this 
sense  in  all  this  class  of  words,  from 
writers  of  prose  as  well  as  poetry ; 
but  he  has  omitted  to  say,  what 
might  be  necessary  for  some  readers, 
that  it  is  an  obsolete  sense. 
fATOP,  prep.     On  the  top  of. 

Atop  the  chappell  is  a  globe  (or  Steele  mirrour)  pen- 
dant, wherein  these  liux-eyed  people  view  the  de- 
formity of  their  sinnes.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

ATTACH,  r.     To  join. 

Ten  masts  attached  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

This  however  is  only  the  conjectural 
correction  of  Pope ;  the  old  editions 
have  at  each.  The  sense  of  attach, 
however,  is  right. 
ArrAINT,  *.  Taint;  or  anything 
hurtful,  as  weariness. 

But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  mijiesty. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  Chor. 
I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  iu  cleanly  rain'd  excuses. 

Skakesp.  Bape  of  Luer.,  p.  636. 

fATTAME,  V.     To  tame ;  to  overcome. 

Let  not  the  greede  of  nine  your  hearts  attame. 
To  leave  the  right,  prcferre  not  feare  to  shame. 

Du  Bartas. 

fATTEMPERED.     Moderate. 

Among  all  the  humours  the  sanguine  is  to  be  preferd, 
SHith  the  antiquary ;  first,  because  it  comes  neerest 
unto  the  jninciples  and  groundn  orks  of  our  life,  which 
standi  in  an  attatptred  heate  and  moisture. 

Optick  GUuse  of  Humors,  1639. 


t ATTEND.     To  wait. 

Clo.  SIihII  I  ever  tee 
That  dav,  when  1  may  see  him  once  again f 
JUel.  Tliou  tliiilt.  If  thou  wilt  bu?  attend  Uie  tine. 

PkiWs<fSeproi,m^ 

tATTERR.      To  overwiielm  ;    to  over- 
throw.    From  the  French  atterrer. 

Grrnt  Simiig-liowe's  heir,  no  svlf-coticeipt  doth  came 
lliui-  humble  niiigs  BS|>ire  to  yon,  unkiiowne: 
Bur,  kiiouiiig  this  th>it  your  reuonn  aiuiic 
(As  th'  adamitnt,  niid  »s  the  amber  drawes: 
That,  hardest  steel ;  this,  easie-yeekliiig  strawes) 
Jtterrs  the  stubborn,  and  attracts  the  prone. 

Sylvester's  Dn  Bartas,  Dedie.  Sonnet. 

fTo  ATTICE.     To  entice  ;  to  draw  to. 

The  dnninaMe  lust  of  cardes  and  of  dice 

And  other  eames  pmhibite  by  Uwe. 

To  great  tiifences  some  fooies  doth  alHee. 

Nortkbrooke't  Treatise  ageuntt  Dicing,  1577. 
And  to  expresse  my  minde  in  short  seateuoe. 
This  vicious  game  oft  times  doth  attiee 
By  his  lewde  sigues  chast  heartes  unto  vice.     IhO, 

ATTONCE.  ado.     Once  for  ail ;  at  once. 

And  all  attonee  her  beastlr  body  rais'd 
With  double  forces  high  above  the  ground. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I.  i.  18. 

ATTONE,  adv.     Altogether. 

And  his  fresh  blood  did  frieze  with  fearfull  oold. 
That  all  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attone. 

Sp.  F.q,  II,  \,4A, 

fATTONEMENT.      A     reconciliatioki. 
See  Atonement. 

In  very  truth  Chrenies  too-too  grievously  afflicteth  the 
young  man,  and  deiiltth  foo>too  unkindly.  Therefore 
I  am  comming  turlli  to  make  attonrment  betwixt  tliem. 

Ten  nee  in  Enghsk,  I6l4w 
Affinity  setteth  whole  families  many  times  at  VRriance, 
even  to  the  drawing  of  strangers  to'tnke  part,  but  when 
an  attonement  is  contrived,  the  rest  aire  not  only  con- 
demned but  pav  for  the  mischiet'e,  when  a  mansiiloud 
returnes,  snu  Arare  of  ovei throwing  the  whole  family 
keepes  malice  in  restraint. 

^ck  Cabinet  Fnrnlsked  vitk  Farietie  cf 
Bxeellent  Diseriptiout,  1616. 

ATTORNE.  or  ATTURNE,  r.     To  per- 
form service. 

They  plainlv  told  him  that  tliey  would  not  attume 
to  him,  nor  be  under  his  jurisdiction. 

HoUngsk.  Biek.  U,  481. 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  word 
attorney^  See  Du  Fresne  in  attomare 
and  atturnatus.  Warburton  conjec- 
tured, with  some  show  of  probability, 
tiiat  this  word  should  be  substituted 
for  retumedia  the  following  passage : 

I  would  have  put  mv  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  jiart  should  have  returned  to  iiim. 

Tim.  A.,  iii,  2. 

However,  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  returns  of  money  and  income  for 
their  regular  produce. 
tATTRACTlVE,  n.  e.     A  thing  which 
attracts,  or  causes  attraction. 

Ith'  van  of  a  wel-orderd  troop  rides  forth 
Lov'd  Aminander,  whose  miquestiond  worth. 
That  strong  nttractire  of  the  peoples  love, 
Kxspung'd  suspicion. 

Ckamberlayne's  Pkaronnidn,  16K9l 

tATTRACK.     To  attract. 

So  the  smallc  needle  of  my  heart 
Ifov's  to  her  maker,  wbodotli  dart 


llatiiirM  FaimSlimr  Ullrtl. 

ATTRIBUTE,  ».  Tliia  Rcceiitimtion  u<i 
the  first  sylUble,  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noun,  wns  Biicieiiily  givrti 
to  the  verb  nleo. 


S*«l"' 


■irfolljumo 


in  the  ume  author: 

la  HiJ  *ltittntt  (a  jronncli  e>  HI  Vntt. 

tAVAIL.     Profit  i  vahie. 

Hawc'rr.Irli.rfiDiK. 

To  tell  mc  Imlj. 

iliMkM.  AWi  IT.  tM  nil  W..  t,  S. 
n«  iHil  or  llie  ninrria^  nniiDt  be  cntHl  bat  al  Ibc 

""         ""       "      ""'       'a^t-J  JfjBOrPr.clii-i.. 

To 
lover;  briog  down. 

Vj  IhM  Ihe  ■elked  FhiclHU  nn  inu'li 

III!  ii«ii7  Ttin.       Spnu.  5i<;^.  CiJ.,JiH.,  1.  TS. 

Vail  IB  more  commonly  used  in  this 

u  mt  (bit  bit!!'  trmUt  tilt  b»he  niCnre  i?b?i  K^l'a 
toU»TiitlD««f  bniLf  bcblaboJiei. 

tAU-ALL. 

fAVANT-GARD.        The""' Van-guaTd.' 
French. 

He  'hX  U  KDl  OBt.  or  loetli  btfon  ui  >nni(  ts  dcSe 


often  iBkci) 
for  hrown". 
t A UCU PATE.     To  hunt  nfter (.nything. 

fAUDIENT.  A  hearer.  This  word 
occurs  in  the  History  of  Don  QuixoK', 
!0/.i,  p.  70. 

tAVEHARY.  The  office" o'Mnm"'whi.' 
bu   ciiie  of  the   pruvender    lor  the 

The  Diinlrr  of  lh«  horMprTfcn-MliHlie«BfminV,«Bj 

Mbcr  ctii'l:»biu  oAkM  biiJ  pitcet  >1h>iii  the  ttnhlp. 

TlKOftUTrmda.itii. 

AVBNTRIi;,  e.  To  throw  n  spear ;  clearly 
from  aventare,  Ital.,  which  means  the 
same.     Pecuiinr  to  Spenser,  I  belie»e. 


Perhniis  for  aeaunte. 

-  --"--  -  ■- «ftcB  fotte  11 
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■BpmtjKd  ulilioun.  iltri'i  Vltfit,  1661. 

AVAUNT,  B.  To  boast,  or  vapour  in  a 
boastful  manner;  being  only  vaunt 
with  the  a  prefixed. 


Tktjr^ojKtjAm* 


__     „      .   U.drBi.™j«b,cn 

Mm'i  llifi'.  it  «■  ft 

AUBURN,  qiMi  ALBURN,  from  whi;e- 
iieM.  A  colour  incliuiug  to  white. 
In  confirmation  of  this  etymology, 
which  Mr.  Todd  has  suggcrted,  the 
follow in(c passage  is  strong: 


■rulrlJ  to 


r.  Q.  lll.i,  w. 
Here  it  seems  to  signify  to  pnsh. 

AiiKinit  h»'nd1f    '  '         r.  4,1V.  li.ll. 

fAVICED.  •'  The  hryde  was  very  much 
ariced  as  ever  1  saw."  Letter*  oj 
Jome*  Earl  of  Perth,  p.  24.  The 
editor  explains  it  "full  of  life." 

tATISEMENT.   Counsel ;  good  advice. 

^mBI™)""o7b7e^m<l?i"i«ot™'"' 

Tbe  Liinl  b«f  chm;E  oF  Binvy  mid  per6. 
Ihirfiinili  khI  aire  that  vb  litre  miiiwnt, 
ttitU  thti  trodrd  mcTcv  hiicljBff  ob  niii^  Itne. 

rtriatm  ■  C£>f>cl  Im  S<^k.  lUO. 

fAVISO.     An  information,  or  piece  of 

AeeohliBir  to  promfw,  RBd  that  portkni  of  obcdieoce  I 
o«ln}uurfoiniDii4iilt,1  vend  jour  lonltfaip  tbeae  fev 
»UBt.  tool  vlieroC  1  doubt  noi  liuC  vou  Jirtc  receiTed 
ber.ire.  SohU  I  nnilMr  Itlltrl.  IMO. 

AVIZE,  AVISE,  or  AVYSE,  v.  To 
advife;  also  to  consider  or  bethink 
one's  self. 

A  word  used  by  Spenser,  both  as  an 
active  and  a  neuter  verb.     See  Todd. 

AUMAYL'D.  Enamelled  or  embroi- 
dered ;  emailU,  Fr. 

All  Iwrd  villi  eoIiIeii  bcBdn.  •)iicli  wen  enUiIii 
With  cuiioui  uUcbct,  ud  fnU  Imjn  frnmsFd. 

*.*■.  e,  Tl,ib,!7. 

tAUNCIENTIB.     Antiquity. 

Ila  SFOltiili  meD,  eeenrding  lo  the  nuBer  of  other 
ot(ini<r>wi>'wK.  aoliiulinriCliraiikla. 

AiieuctdnB|<ii<i(1lilB(iiBeBonbl(lBAnpt-  ■*' 
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first  as  toncbing  tlie  auucientie  of  the  people,  the  site 
and  limits  uf  the  kiiigduine,  then  the  heads,  courses, 
mouthes,  or  issues,  uiid  stntngc  wonders  ot  K  ilus. 

HolluHiPs  ^mmlanui  MarceHinui. 

AUNT.  A  caut  term  for  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  either  prostitute  or 
procuress. 

The  lark  that  tirra-lirra  rhaunts 

With,  hey !  with,  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunUt 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

W  Tale,  iv,  2.  Also  Midt.,  ii.  1. 
To  call  you  one  o'  mine  aunU,  sister,  were  as  good  as 
to  cull  you  arrant  whore.  O.  PI.,  iii.  260. 

Naming  to  him  one  of  my  uuutB,  a  widow  by  Fleet- 
ditch,  )ier  name  is  Mistress  Gray,  and  keeps  divers 
gentlewomen  lodgers.  0.  PI.,  vii,  410. 

And  was  it  not  tlien  better  bestowed  upon  his  uncle, 
than  upon  one  of  his  aunts  ?  I  need  not  say  bawd,  for 
erery  one  knows  what  aunt  stands  for  in  the  last 
translation.  Muldleton's  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  ii,  1. 

Aunt  was  also  the  customary  appella- 
tion addressed  by  a  jester  or  fool,  to 
a  female  of  matronly  appearance ;  as 
uncle  was  to  a  man.  This  appears  in 
the  justice's  personification  of  a  fool, 
Barth.  Fair,  act  ii,  1,  where  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  provoke  the  old  lady, 
nor  does  she  take  offence.  See 
Uncle. 
AVOID,  V.  n.  To  go,  depart,  or  retire : 
as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
1  Sam.  xviii,  1 1. 

LetU8fl?0M/.  W,Tale/\,Z. 

Thou  basest  thing,  avoid,  hence  from  my  sight. 

Cjfw.,  i,  2. 
Saw  not  a  creature  stirring,  for  all  the  people  were 
aooyded  and  « ithdrawen  aolinsked. 

tMaster  Lieutenant  gives  a  straite  commaund, 
The  people  be  avoyded  from  the  bridge. 

The  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  87. 
4 Moreover  'tis  a  handkerchiefes  high  place 
To  be  a  scavenger  unto  the  face. 
To  dense  it  cleune  from  sweat  and  excrements, 
Wliich  (not  atoyded)  were  unsavory  scents; 
And  in  our  griefes  it  is  a  trusty  friend, 
For  in  our  sorrow  it  doth  comfort  lend. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

AVOUCH,  *.     Proof;  testimony. 

Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Ham.,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  uses  avouchment  also. 
AVOURE,  s.    Confession  ;  acknowledg- 
ment. 

He  bad  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stowre 
Of  his  sore  vengeance,  or  to  mnke  aroure 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deeds,  which  he  liad  done. 

Sp,  F.  q,  VI,  iii,  48. 

AVOURY,  9,  An  old  law  term,  nearly 
equivalent  to  justification.  Not  ex- 
emplified in  Johnson. 

Tlierefore  awav  with  these  atonries :  let  God  alone  be 
our  avourie,  what  have  we  to  doe  to  runne  hither  and 
thither,  but  onely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ? 

Latimer,  Scrm.,  f.  81,  b. 
fWlien  Troy  was  destroyed  by  the  Greekes,  and  most 
of  their  nobilitie  slaine,  Aenea's  beeing  sonne  to  prince 
Anchises,  nud  begotten  of  Venus,  a  man  of  most 
njiant  county  and  vertue  (after  great  slaughter  made 
on  his  eoemies)  was  forced  to  nee  his  country,  and 


taking  «ith  him  his  images  and  gods,  whom  he  then 
worshipt  for  his  avourics,  withdrew  himselfe  to  the 
■ea.  FirffU,  by  Phaer,  1600. 

AVOUTRY.     See  Advowtry. 
fAUSPICATE.     Auspicious. 

They  puffed  up  (as  their  usuall  manner  was)  the  em- 
perour,  of  his  owne  nature  too  high  minded,  ascribing 
whatsoever  was  in  the  woild  fortunatly  expUnteo, 
unto  his  auspicate  du-ection  and  happie  government. 
Holland's  Ammxanus  MarcelUnus. 

fAUSTRICH.  Austria.  The  French 
form  of  the  name. 

Where  it  on  Italy  doth  next  confine, 
CHofiing  with  Hungary,  doth  Justrich  rest: 
Benowned  Justrich,  wliose  prince-branching  line 
Stretcht  through  the  yielding  and  declining  west. 

Zouche's  Dove,  or  Passages  of  CMmography. 

AUTEM  MORT.  Cant  language,  a 
married  woman.     Jovial  Crew, 

AUTHENTIC,  seems  to  have  been  the 
proper  epithet  for  a  physician  regti- 
larly  bred  or  licensed.  The  diploma 
of  a  licentiate  runs  '*  authentic^  licen- 
tiatuay  So  says  Dr.  Musgrave,  on 
the  following  pasr^age : 

To  be  rehnquished  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus— 
And  ail  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows. 

AWs  Well  that  ends  W.,  ii.  8. 

The  accurate  Jonson  also  uses  it,  in 
the  person  of  Puntarvolo,  who,  though 
pompous,  is  not  incorrect : 

Or  any  other  nutriment  that  bv  the  judgment  of  the 
most  authentical  physicians,  where  1  travel,  shall  be 
thought  dangerous.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  iv,  4 

fTo  AUTHOR.  To  be  the  cause  or 
author  of.  Frequently  used  by  Chap- 
man. 

And  charge  ingloriously  my  flight,  when  such  an  over- 
throw 
Of  brave  friends  I  have  authored.      Cfutpman,  It.,  ii,  99. 

AUTHORIZE.  This  accentuation  was 
anciently  prevalent. 

One  quality  or  worth  or  virtue  in  him 
That  may  authorize  hiui  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Spanish  Cumte,  act.  i,  sc.  1 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this 
Authoriiing  thy  trespass  with  compare. 

Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

AUTOR.    An  author;  a  beginner. 

The  serpent  autor  was.  Eve  did  proceed : 
Adam  not  atitor,  auctor  was  indeed. 

Ou:en*s  Epigrams. 

To  AWAY  WITH,  r.  To  bear  with.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  meant,  to  go 
away  contented  with  such  a  person  or 
thing. 

She  could  never  away  unth  me.  3  Hen.  JV,  iii,  2. 

Of  all  nymplis  i'  the  court  I  cannot  atcay  tnlh  her. 

B.  Jon.  Cynth.  Revels,  iv,  6. 
And  do  not  bring  your  eating  player  with  you  there ; 
I  cannot  aicay  vith  him.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

I  cannot  away  with  an  informer. 

Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  sig.  F. 

•f  Away  the  mare,  t.  e.,  begone. 

Adew,  sweteharte.  Christe  geve  the  care ! 
Adew  to  the,  dewll !  Away  the  mare ! 

MS.  Corp.  Christ.  CoU.  CMtsth.,  168. 
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tAWEERIED.     Wearied,  or  tired. 

The  reverende  fatbcra  of  the  spiritualtie,  find  other 
godly  men  addict  to  vertue, . . .  .aween/d  and  abhorring 
this  woode  madnetse.  HoUnshetl's  ChromcUt, 

AWFUL,  for  lawful ;  or  under  due  awe 
of  authority. 

» 

We  ronie  within  our  avrful  banks  f^ain. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

2//«»./r,iv,l. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungorem'd  youth 
Tlinut  from  the  company  of  avcful  men. 

3  Qmt.t  ir,  1. 

This  usage  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
the  doubtful  play  of  Pericles,  which 
is  probably  his : 

A  betta  prince  and  benign  lord. 

That  wHlprore  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 

Svpplem.t  ii,  8S. 

AWHAPE.  or  AWAPE,  r.  To  terrify 
or  confound.     Saxon. 

Ah  my  dear  gossip,  answered  then  the  ape. 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awkstpe. 

Spens.  Moth.  Ilub.  TaU,  71. 

Tlie  word  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
AWORK.    On  work  ;  into  work.  See  A. 

A  provoking  merit  set  awark  by  a  reprovable  badness 
in  nimself.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

So  after  Pyrrhus'  pause 
Aroused  vengeance  set  him  new  avork.     Ham.,  ii,  2. 

See  also  Rape  of  Lucrcce,  Suppl.,  i, 
p.  558. 

I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  a-tcork 
To  smell  where  I  remov'd  it. 

B.  Jon.  Cote  is  Altered,  ii,  5. 
And  this  I  have  already  set  a-worke. 

Dan.  Queen's  Arc,  iii,  I,  p.  357. 
Set  a  good  face  on't,  and  affront  him ;  and  I'll  set  my 
fingers  avorke  presently. 

Holidaj/'s  Technogamia,  It,  5. 

fAWSOME.  Respectful;  having  re- 
spect for. 

I  see  they  are  wise  and  wittie,  in  due  place  awtome; 
loving  one  the  other :  a  man  may  knowe  their  free  na- 
ture and  heart :  any  daie  when  you  will  you  may  re- 
cLaime  them.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

AX.  To  ask.  This  word,  which  now 
passes  for  a  mere  vulgarism,  is  the 
original  Saxon  form,  and  used  by 
Chaucer  and  others.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary.  We  find  it  also  in  bishop 
Bale*s  God's  Promises, 

That  their  synne  vengeaunce  axetk  continuaUye. 

0.  PI.,  i,  18. 

Also  in  the  four  Ps  by  Heywood  : 

And  axed  them  this  question  than.  0.  PL,  i,  84. 

An  axing  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  a 
request.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  it 
jocularly  : 

A  man  oat  of  wax 

As  a  lady  would  ax.        Masques,  voL  ri,  p.  85. 

AX-TREE,  for  AXLE-TREE. 

Such  a  noise  they  make. 
As  tho'  in  sunder  heav'n's  huge  ax-tree  brake. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  476. 
f  Axis.  Eisiea.  The  axeltree,  or  the  axetree  where 
febottt  the  wheeies  tome.  Nowienelator. 


AY-MEE.     A  lamentation  ;  from  crying 
ah  me,  or  ay  me  ! 

No  more  ay-mees  and  misereris,  Tranio, 

Come  near  my  brain.    B.  4'  ^-  Tamer  Tam*d,  .ii,  I. 

Misereris  is  a  correction  of  tlie 
editor,  1750,  for  mistresses,  which  in 
the  first  edition  was  miseries :  his 
conjecture  was  nearly  right,  but 
misereres  would  be  more  intelligible. 

t  Aach^  f.    A  dolefuU  crie,  lamentation,  ay-nue. 

Cotgrate. 
I  can  hold  off,  and  hv  my  chymick  pow'r 
Draw  sonnets  from  tne  melting  lover's  brain, 
Ay-mees,  and  elegies. 

B.  <f-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  act  ii,  p.  341. 
To  be  transform'd,  and  Uke  a  puling  lover 
With  arms  thus  folded  up,  echo  ay-me's, 

Mass.  JBashf.  Lover,  iv,  1« 

Cupid  is  called. 

Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me's,  and  monsieur  of 
mutton  lac'd  Heyteood's  Love's  Mistress, 

AYE,  or  AY,  adv.     Ever.     Snxon. 

Whiles  you  doing  thus 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  pat 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence.      Temp.,  ii,  I. 
Her  house  the  heav'n  by  this  bright  moon  aye  clear'd. 

?'air/r.,ii,l4. 

The  word  is  hardly  yet  obsolete  in 

poetry. 
AYGULET.   See  Aigulet,  and  Aglet. 
AZYMENE.    An  astrological  term. 

Asot.  And  can  there  he  no  weddings  without  prodigies? 
This  is  th'  impediment  the  Azymenes 
Or  phmetary  hindrance  threat'ned  me. 
By  the  Almutes  of  the  seventh  house. 
In  an  aspect  of  Tetragon  radiation. 
If  Luua  now  be  corporally  joyn'd, 
I  may  o'recome  th'  aversenesse  of  my  starres. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  ]84l 


B. 


B.  To  know  a  B  from  a  battledoor. 
A  cant  phrase,  apparently  very  sense- 
less, but  which  probably  depends  upon 
some  anecdote  now  forgotten.  Used 
for  having  a  very  slight  degree  of 
learning ;  or  for  being  hardly  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 
Perhaps  only  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
alliteration,  as  we  still  speak  of  know- 
ing chalk  from  cheese,  [^Battledoor 
was  properly  the  name  for  a  hornbook, 
from  which  children  learnt  the  alpl'.a- 
bet,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  phrase.] 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes ;  nc,  scome  to  dit> 
tinguish  a  B  from  a  battledoore ;  onclv  looke  that  your 
eares  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  rudiments,  and  von 
are  made  for  ever.  Guls  Horne-booke,  lG09. 

Yor  in  this  age  of  criticks  are  such  store. 

That  of  a  J9  will  mate  a  battledoor. 

/.  Jkylor's  MMo.  DsiU, 
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To  the  gcutlcmcn  n-udi  1-5  that  understand  a  B  from  a 
hmttlediior.  Ibid.,  Dedic.  to  OJcomb's  Compl. 

tAgaine,  I  affimie  that  thus  being  no  scholler,  but  a 
simple  honest  dunce,  as  I  aui,  tliat  cannot  say  jB  to  a 
lattleJore,  it  is  very  presumptuously  done  of  me  to 
offer  to  hcy-passe  and  repasse  it  in  mint  so. 

kitiif't  IfalfepeuHytcarth  of  If  it,  1613,  ded. 
i'Seqac  natarc  neaue  literas  norit :  uee  knoweth  not 
a  B  from  a  battle-dore. 

mthah'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  567. 

BABIES  IN  THE  EYES.  The  ininia- 
ture  reflection  of  himself  whicli  a 
person  sees  in  the  pupil  of  another's 
I'ye,  on  looking  closely  into  it,  was 
sportively  called  by  our  ancestors  a 
iittle  boy  or  baby,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  amorous  allusions.  Thus 
Drayton : 

But  O.  see,  see  we  need  enquire  no  further. 

Upon  your  lips  the  scarlet  drops  are  found. 
And  in  your  eye  the  boy  that  did  the  murder.    Idea  2. 

Thus  also  an  anonymous  writer,  in  an 
ode  which  Mr.  Ellis  inserted  in  his 
beautiful  compilation  from  the  old 
English  poets: 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eye4 

Smilcth  a  naked  boy ; 
It  would  you  all  in  hetai  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

Speciment,  Ist  ed.,  p  7. 

Quoted  also  by   Warton,    Hist.   P., 

iii,  48. 

And  Herrick : 

Or  those  babies  in  your  ejes. 
In  their  christall  nunneries. 

P.  138.    Aliop.  UO. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  liave 
alluded  to  this  notion  in  the  following 
passage : 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyet, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Timon  ofAth,,  i,  2. 

As  it  requires  a  very  near  approach 
to  discern  these  little  imager,  poets 
make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  other*s  eyes. 
See  To  Look  Babies,  &c. 
BABION,  or  BABIAN,  the  same  as 
Bavian.  a  baboon.  "Our  old 
writers,*'  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "spell 
this  word  in  many  different  way» ;  all 
derived,  however,  from  bavaan, 
Dutch."  He  adds,  "We  had  our 
knowledge  of  this  animal  from  the 
Hollanders,  who  found  it  in  great 
numbers  at  the  Cape."  Note  on  the 
following  passage, 

I  am  neither  your  miuotanr,  nor  your  centaur,  nor 
your  satyr,  nor  your  hysnia,  nor  vour  babion. 

B.  Jon.  Cynthia's  ReteU,  i,  1. 

See  Bavian. 

Of  all  the  rest,  that  most  resembles  man. 
Was  an  o'ergrown  ill-favourd  babian. 

Drayt.  Mocnc.,  p.  MXH. 


For  which  he  afterwards  uses  baboon, 
as  equivalent.     See  p.  503. 

Out  dance  the  babioun.       B.  Jons.  Bfifr.,  280, 

In  the  reprint  of  Marstoii's  Satires  by 
J.  Bowie  (1764)  we  read. 

Fond  affectaticm 
Befits  an  ape,  and  mumping  haHUm. 

Sat  ix,  b.  8.  p.  21S 

This  error  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  word  babion.  Omit  the  1  in 
babilon,  and  all  is  right. 

Befits  an  ape,  and  mumping  babiom 

iAnd  is  it  possible  so  divine  a  soddess^ 
Should  fall  from  heaven  to  wal£)w  here  in  sin 
With  a  babion  as  this  is  ? 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers^  164A. 

BABLE,  the  same  as  Bauble,  q,  v.  In 
the  edition  of  Drny  tan's  Works  printed 
in  1753,  8vo,  this  word  is  ignorantly 
changed  to  Babel, 

Which  with  much  sorrow  brought  into  my  mind 
Tlieir  wretched  souls,  so  ijrnorantly  blind. 
When  ev'n  the  great'st  thmgs  in  the  wwld  unst^Ic, 
That  climb  to  ful,  and  damn  them  for  a  bable. 

The  (hcl,  Drayt.,  vol  iv,  p.  1290. 
Mean  while,  my  Mall,  think  Uiou  it's  honourable 
To  be  my  foole,  and  I  to  be  thy  bable. 

Harring.  Spiff.,  ii,  06. 

f BABLE,  adj.  Empty ;  chattering ; 
frivolous.  As  a  n.  s,,  idle  talk ;  in 
which  sense  the  word  bablerg  was 
also  used,  and  babblement.  It  seems 
to  be  only  another  form  of  bauble, 
and  was  also  used  to  signify  glass  or 
metal  ornaments  of  dress. 

Languard,  babiUard.    A  babbler:  apratler:  atnllrr: 
one  that  is  full  of  vaine  talke.  Nomeuclator,  Ihbo, 

I  list  not  write  the  bahle  praise 
Of  apeib  or  owles,  or  popii\)aiet, 
Or  of  the  cat  Grimmalkm. 

Taylor's  Worker,  163a 
That  woorthie  Booke  of  Martyrs  made  bv  that  famous 
father  and  excellent  instrument  in  Goa  his  church, 
maister  John  Fox,  so  little  to  be  accepted  and  all  other 
good  books  httle  or  notliing  to  be  reverenced;  whilst 
other  toyes,  fantasies,  and  %ibleries,  wherof  the  world 
is  ful,  are  suffered  to  be  printed. 

Stubbes'  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 

The  word  babelavant,  which  occurs 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Chester 
Plays,  is  probably  from  the  same 
source. 

Sir  Cayphas,  harcken  nowe  to  me, 
This  babelatante  our  kinge  woiUdc  be; 
Wliatsoevcr  he  sayes  nowe  before  thee, 
I  harde  hyra  save  full  yore 
That  prince  he  was  of  such  postce, 
Destroye  the  temple  well  niighte  he, 
And  bulde  it  up  in  dayes  three, 
Righte  as  it  was  before. 

BACCARE.  A  cant  word,  meaning,  go 
back,  used  in  allusion  to  a  proverbial 
saying,  **  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to 
his  sow;**  probably  made  in  ridicule 
of  some  man  who  affected  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  without  having  it,  and  who 
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produced  bis  Latinized  English  words 
on  tlie  most  trivinl  occasions. 

Sftving  your  tulc,  Fetrachio,  I  pray 

Let  us,  that  arc  poor  petitionerB,  speak  too : 

Bmccmre !  yon  are  nuunrelloua  fonrara. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 
The  masculine  ^nder  is  more  worthy  than  the  femi< 
nine.    Therefore,  Licio,  backare.      Lyly,  Mydas,  r,  2. 

It  is  often  used  by  Hey  wood  the 
Epigrammatist,  as, 

Sball  I  consume  myself,  to  restore  him  now ; 

Kay  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow.       Poems,  p.  S4. 

Upon  tins  proverb  tlie  same  author 
made  several  things  that  he  called 
epigrams.  This  word  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  conjecturing  critics,  who 
would  have  changed  it  to  Baccalare, 
an  Italian  term  of  reproach. 
BACHELOR'S  BUTTON.  A  flower; 
the  campion,  or  lychnis  tylvestris  of 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  472. 

Now  the  similitude  that  these  floures  have  to  the 
jagged  cloath  buttons,  oiitiently  wome  in  this  king- 
dom, gare  occasion  to  our  gentlewomen  and  other 
lovers  of  floures  in  those  times,  to  call  them  baekelor's 
buttons.  Loc.  cit. 

Supposed,  by  country  people,  formerly, 
to  have  some  mngical  eiiect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  lovers.  [They  practised  a 
sort  of  divination  with  them,  to  try 
whether  they  should  marry  their 
mistresses  or  not.]  Perhaps  alluded  to 
in  this  passage : 

Master  Fenton. he  will  carry't,  he  will  cairr't :  'tis 

in  his  huttoHs,  he  will  carry't.  Mer.  W.,  iii,  2. 

It  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase 
for  being  unmarried,  **  to  wear  bache- 
lors buttonst^'  in  which  probably  a 
quibble  was  intended : 

He  wean  baehelon  bnttotu,  does  he  not  ? 

Ueytc.  Fair  Maid  of  the  West, 

[Bachelors^  ^buttons  are  described  as 
having  been  sometinies  worn  also  by 
the  young  women.] 

fThereby  I  saw  the  balchrhrs'  buttons,  whose  virtue 
is  to  make  wanton  maidens  weepe  when  they  have 
wome  it  forty  weelces  under  their  aprons,  fur  a  favour. 
Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1620. 

BACK  AND  EDGE,  phr,  for  com- 
pletely, entirely ;  the  back  and  the 
edge  being  nearly  the  whole  of  some 
instruments. 

By  the  influence  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  wrought 
80  powerfully  on  their  tender  pulse,  that  they  have 
engaged  themselves  ours,  back  and  edge. 

Lady  Alimony,  act  iii,  sign.  II,  1. 

"f  7V>  Met  one^s  bach  up,  to  provoke  his 
indignation. 

That  word  set  my  back  up,  and  I  said.  As  master  had 
not  brib'd  to  be  close,  so  I  hop'd  he  would  not  betray 
lus  trust.  Dame  Huddle's  Letter,  1710. 

'fl'o  ride  on  one's  buc/r,  to  deceive  him 
•uccr&ftfully. 


Tliy  father  made  an  asse  off,  w^lt  thou  goef 
And  I  in  triumph  riding  on  hi^  huvk-. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1610. 

f  Bach  bear,  an  old  term  of  forest  law. 

Back  beare  is,  where  any  man  hath  slaine  a  wiU  beast 
in  the  forrest,  and  is  found  carying  away  of  the  same, 
this  the  old  forresters  do  call  back  beare. 
Manwood's  Treatise  of  the  Lawesofthe  Forrsst,  1598. 

tBACKNAL.  In  the  Mock  Songs,  1675, 
p.  123,  is  one  *Ho  the  tune  of  the 
new  French  dance  called  bachnal.*' 

BACKUACK,  or  BACKRAG.  A  sort  of 
German  wine,  sometimes  mentioned 
with  Rhenish.  The  name  is  corrupted 
from  that  of  the  place  of  its  growth. 
In  a  modern  book  of  travels  I  find  the 
following  account: 

The  finest  flavour  is  communicated  by  toils  either 
argillaceous  or  marly.  Of  this  sort  is  a  mountain  near 
Bacharach,  the  wines  of  which  are  said  to  hare  a 
muscadine  flavour,  and  to  be  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
an  emperor,  in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  demanded  four 
large  barrels  of  them,  instead  of  10,000  florins,  which 
the  city  of  Nuremberg  would  have  paid  for  its  privilcwea. 

Mrs.  Badeliffe's  Journey  in  1794. 

Also  in  Dr.  Ed.  Brown's  Travel^  16r^7 : 

On  the  1 9th  we  came  to  Baecharaeh,  or  ad  Baeehi  aras, 

belonging  to  tiie  elector  palatine ;  a  place  famous  for 

excellent  wines.  P.  117. 

I'll  go  afore,  and  hare  the  bon.fire  made, 

My  fireworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  good  baekraek, 

With  a  peck  of  little  nshes,  to  drink  down 

In  healtiis  to  this  day.  B.  jr  Fl.  Beg.  Bush,  r,  2. 

I'm  for  no  tongues  but  dry'd  ones,  such  as  will 

Give  a  fine  relish  to  mj  backrag. 

City  Malch,  0.  PL,  ix,  282. 

A  beautiful  view  of  Bacharach  is  given 
in  some  late  views  on  the  Rhine. 
BADDER,  from  bad.     Tliis  analogous, 
but  unauthorised  comparative,  is  used 
by  Lyly,  in  his  preface  to  Euphues. 

But  as  it  is,  it  may  be  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  worst.  Euph.,  B.  1,  b. 

Mr.  Todd  found  baddest,  in  Sir  E. 
Sandys. 
BADGE.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
&c.,  all  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
wore  silver  badges  on  their  liveries,  on 
which  the  arms  of  their  masters  were 
engraved.  To  this  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes in  the  following  passage : 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery. 

Bape  ofLuerece,  p.  694^ 

The  colour  of  the  coat  was  universally 
blue,  which  made  this  further  distinc- 
tion necessary.     See  Blue. 

A  blue  coat  with  a  badge  docs  better  with  you. 

Or.  Tu  Qnoque.    O.  PI.,  vii,  S3. 

That  is,  a  servant's  dress.  It  was  also 
called  a  cognizance ;  and  vulgarly 
corrupted  into  cuHisen.  Sec  CuLiiiSEN. 

Attendinjr  on  him  he  had  some  five  men ;  their  eogni* 

sance,  as  1  remenilNrr,  was  a  peacocke  without  a  ta^le. 

Greene's  Qutp,  UarL  Misc.,  v,  p.  41SL 
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BADGER.  It  is  a  vulgnr  error,  still 
inveterately  maintained,  by  many  who 
have  sufficient  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing themselves  better,  that  this  animal 
has  the  two  legs  on  one  side  shorter 
than  those  on  the  other.  It  is  noticed 
as  an  error  by  Brown,  Pseudodox., 
b.  iii,  eh.  5.  It  is  alluded  to  as  a 
supposed  fact,  by  W.  Browne,  in 
Britnnnia*s  Pastorals,  b.  i,  song  4: 

And  as  that  boist  hath  legs  (which  shepherds  feare, 
Yclci'p'd  a  hadfffr,  which  our  lanibs  doth  teare) 
One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runs 
\}\)0\\  the  plains  he  lialts,  but  when  he  wont 
On  craggy  i-ocks,  or  stecpy  stills,  we  see 
IJoue  runs  more  swift,  nor  easier  than  he. 

Drayton  also  calls  him  **  M*  uneven 
legged  badget^''^  and  speaks  of  his 
halting,  in  Noahs  Flood,  p.  1534. 

We  are  not  badgers^ 
For  our  legs  are  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

Lyly,  Midaa,  i,  2. 

BAFFLE,  V,  To  use  contemptuously  ; 
to  unknight.  It  was  originally  a 
punishment  of  infamy,  inflicted  on 
recreant  knights,  one  part  of  which 
was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels. 
In  FrencTi,  bajff'ouer  or  haffoler.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Spenser : 

And  after  all  for  ^i-cater  infnmie 
lie  hy  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  bafvVd  so,  that  all  \\  hi(  h  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see. 

f.  q..  VI,  vii.  27. 

The  cownrd  Bessus,  in  King  and  no 
King,  confesses  that  he  had  met  with 
this  treatment : 

In  this  state  I  continued,  'till  they  hung  me  up  hy  th* 
heels,  and  beat  me  wi*  Itasle-sticks.  as  if  they  would 
have  bak'd  me.  After  this  1  railed  and  eat  quietly : 
for  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  bajfied 
and  whip'd  fellow.  Act  ii,  sc.  3. 

There  is  n  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle, 
Hen.  VIII,  J).  40,  therein  the  practice 
is  spoken  of  as  then  retained  in  Scot- 
land. The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, Rich.  II,  i,  1,  in  the  more 
general  sense ;  but  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  parti- 
cular species  of  ignominy : 

An  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.  1  Hen.  IF,  i,  2. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  also 
implied,  where  FalstaflF  says. 

If  tnou  do  it  half  so  gravely,  so  miuestically,  both  in 
word  tuia  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet- 
sucker,  or  a  poulter's  nare.  Ibid.,  ii,  4. 

The  subsequent  allusions  are  added, 
only  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  figure 
he  would  make  when  thus  baffled. 
See  also  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PL, 
tz,  183. 


BAG,  to  give  the,  to  a  person ;  a  collo- 
quial phrase  for  to  cheat. 

You  shall  have  those  curses  which  belongs  unto  your 
craft ;  you  shall  be  li)£ht-footed  to  travel  forre,  light 
witted  upon  every  small  occasion  Xogite  your  masters 
the  bag.  Greene's  Quip,  A'C,  llarl.  Mise^  v,  411. 

To  BAG,  r.  To  breed,  to  become  preg- 
nant. 

Well,  Venus  shortly  bagged,  and  ere  long  was  Cupid  bred. 

Mb.  Engl.,  vi,  p.  148. 

"^Bag  and  bottle,  a  common  phrase  for 
provisions. 

Arise,  arise,  said  jolly  Robin, 
And  now  come  let  me  see 
What's  in  thy  bat,  and  bottle,  I  say  ? 
Come  tell  it  uiito  n>e 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd. 
An  ill  contri>inR  rascal,  that  in  his  younger  years 
should  choose  to  lug  the  bag  and  the  tottle  a  m&e  or 
two  to  scli4bl ;  and  to  bring  home  only  a  small  bit  of 
Greek  or  Latin  most  magisteriallv  construed. 

Eackarils  Obserrations,  1C71. 

fBAGATELL.  A  thing  of  small  worth. 
Fr.    A  word  which  is  hardly  obsolete. 

Your  trifles  and  baaatells  are  ill  bestowed  upon  me, 
therfore  heeraPtcr  1  pray  let  me  have  of  your  I)e8t 
sort  of  wares.  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

I  runmiag'd  all  my  stores,  and  search'd  my  cells, 
Wher  nought  appeared,  God  wot,  but  bagatelU.     Ibid. 

tBAG-PUDDING.  A  pudding  made 
evidently  of  flour  and  suet,  with  plums, 
and  of  an  elongated  shape,  as  it  had 
two  ends.  It  probably  represented 
our  roUy-polly  puddings,  and  seems 
from  the  frequent  allusion  to  it  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  dish  at  the 
tables  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

A  big  bag-puddina  tl^en  I  must  commend, 
For  he  is  lull,  and  holds  out  to  the  end; 
Sildome  with  men  is  found  so  sound  a  friend. 

Dnries,  Scourge  of  Folly,  ICll. 
First  to  break  fast,  then  to  dine. 
Is  to  conquer  Bc:hiriinne : 
Distinctions  then  are  budding. 
Old  Sutclirs  wit 
Pid  never  liit, 
But  after  his  bag-pudding. 

CartKright's  Ordinary,  1661. 
Since  the  first  putting  of  plumbs  into  bag-puddings, 
Since  men  first  wore  pernwigs, 
Since  the  i)o.\  was  first  invented.         Poor  Robin,  1699. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  be  given,  that  the  grocer's 
trade  will  be  currant  this  year ;  a  fa  for  care,  their 
calling  will  never  be  out  of  date  so  long  as  men  eat 
plumbs  in  their  puddings.  Were  it  not  for  their 
trade,  we  should  have  no  Christmas  pies,  and  a  posset 
without  sugar,  would  look  like  a  bag-puddiag  without 
suet.  UiJ. 

True  love  is  not  like  to  a  bag-pudding ;  a  bag-pudding 
hath  two  ends,  but  true  love  hath  never  an  end. 

Ibid.,  1709. 

fBAGGAGE.  Apparently  synonymous 
with  scum. 

Fill  an  egg-shell  newly  emptied  with  the  juice  of  siii- 
KTcen,  ana  set  it  in  hot  embers ;  scum  off  the  green 
baggage  from  it,  and  it  will  be  a  water. 

Lupton's  Thousatui  Notable  TkiKgs, 

fBAGGAMMON.  The  game  of  back, 
gammon. 

That's  not  well,  though  you  have  learnt  to  play  al 
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hoffgammon,  yon  must  not  forget  Irish,  which  u  a 
more  serious  and  solid  gniue. 

llowclVs  Familiar  Letters,  1C50. 

tBAILIWICK.     Stewardship. 

We  shall  come  to  give  on  account  of  our  bailimct, 
and  to  be  reckoned  withall  for  the  employment  of  our 
talents.  Dual's  Pathway  to  HeavcH,  p.  173. 

BAINE,  s.     A  bath.     Bain,  Fr. 

And  so  sir  Launcelot  made  faire  Elaine  for  to  gather 
herbs  for  him  to  make  a  bains. 

Hist,  of  K.  Arthur,  4^o,  1634. 
And  hath  him  in  the  laine 
Of  his  son's  blood,  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  268. 
tVallet  de  bain.  A  boy  or  servant  attendant  about 
such  businesse  as  belonged  to  the  bavnes  or  stuves. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
tTo  conclude,  as  the  old  walls  of  Chalcedon  were  in 
pulling  downe,  for  to  build  up  a  baine  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  raunge  and  course  of  the  stone-worke 
was  loosened,  upon  a  foure  square  stone  which  lay 
couched  in  the  middle  of  the  worke,  these  Greeke 
verses  following  were  found. 

Ilolland's  Ainmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

BAINE,  P.     To  bathe.     Baiyner,  Fr. 

Ilopine  against  hope,  and  fayning  by  and  by  some 
joy  iinu  pleasiire,  wnerein  he  bainea  himself  with  great 
contented  miiide.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  voL  iL 

To  b^ine  themselves  in  my  distilling  blood. 

Wounds  of  Civil  War,  F.  Lodge. 

BAISEMAINS.     Compliments    ealuta- 

tions.  Fr.  Spenser, 
BAIT,  V,  Terra  in  falconry.     See  Bate. 
tBAiriNG-STOCK.     An  object  to   be 

baited  by  everybody.    Analogous  with 

laughing-stock. 

Whereby  my  credit  hath  been  blemished,  the  good 
opinion  which  many  held  of  me  lost,  my  name  abused, 
and  I  a  common  rrproarh,  a  Acome,  a  bye-word,  and 
bayting-stocke  to  the  poysonoiis  teeth  of  envy  and 
slander.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

+BAKE  means,  apparently,  a  wanton  boy. 

How  unequall  judges  be  fathers  ogninst  nil  yong  men : 
who  think  it  meete.  we  should  of  little  bnkrs  liy  and 
bv  l>rcomc  sage  olde  men.       Terence  in  £MgHsh,'lCil4i. 

tBAKEaS-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  It  was 
originally  called  a  fievirs-dosen,  and 
was  the  number  of  witches  supposed 
to  sit  down  at  table  together  in  their 
great  meetings  or  sabbaths.  Hence 
the  superstition  relating  to  the  num- 
ber thirtoen  at  table.  The  baker,  who 
was  a  very  unpopular  character  in 
former  times,  seems  to  have  been 
substituted  on  this  account  for  the 
devil. 

Pair-Toyall  headed  Cerberus  his  cozen ; 
Hercules  labours  were  a  baker's  dozen 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 
That  all  the  prodigies  brought  forth  before 
Are  but  dame  Nature's  blush  left  on  the  score. 
This  strings  the  baker's  dozen,  christens  all 
The  cross-legd  hours  of  time  since  Adam's  fall. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  131. 

BAK'D-MEAT,  means  generally,  meat 
prepared  by  baking,  but  in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  our  ancestors  it  signi- 
fied more  usually  a  meat  pie ;  or  per- 
haps any  other  pie.     This  significa- 


tion has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  only  **  ir.eata  dresr^ed 
by  the  oven  ;'*  yet  the  very  quotation 
he  employs,  from  Bacon,  leads  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  ;  for  there  they 
are  classed  withsweetmeata.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  has 
said, 

Tliey  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry ; 

Capulet  exclaims. 

Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica, 

Spare  not  for  cost.  iv,  i. 

This  also  suggests  the  same  idea.  But 
R.  Sherwood  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt : 
by  whom,  in  the  English  part  of  Cot- 
grave's  dictionary,  bak'd  meats  are 
rendered  by  pastisserie,  i.  e.  pdtisserie; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  pastisserie  i:» 
translated  "  all  kind  of  pies,  or  bak'd 
meats. ^^ 

Yon  speak  as  if  a  man 
Should  know  what  fowl  is  coRin'd  in  a  bak'd  tneat 
Afore  it  is  cut  up.  IFhite  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  313. 

Cqfin^dmeHns  incrusted.  See  Coffin. 
Prior  speaks  of  bak'd-meats,  in  an 
imitation  of  Chaucer : 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  with  Topaz  dine.  Eateth  bafd 
meats,  8cc. 

But  whether  he  meant  it  in  this  sense 
is  not  so  clear. 
BALDRICK,   or  B.\ULDRICK,  *.     A 
belt. 

But  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baUlrick,  the  ladies 
shall  pardon  me.  Much  A.,  i,  1. 

Athwart  his  breast  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware. 

Sp.  F  Q.,  1.  vii,  29. 

The  zodiac  is  called  by  Spenser  the 
bauldrick  of  the  heavens  : 

Tlmt  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight 
Which  deck  the  bauldrick  of  the  heavens  brigut. 

Prothalamion,  174. 

fBALDUCTUM.  A  mediseval  word 
meaning  literally  buttermilk,  but  it  was 
used  apparently  in  a  burlesque  sense 
for  a  paltry  affected  writer,  and  also 
for  his  compositions. 

And  because  every  balductum  makes  divine  poetrie  to 
be  but  base  rime.  1  leave  thee  (sacred  eloquence)  to  be 
defended  by  the  Muses  ornaments,  and  such  (despised) 
to  live  tormented  with  endless  povcrtie. 

Polimanteia,  1595. 

BALE,  *.     Sorrow.     Sax. 

Home  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

The  one  side  must  have  bale.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

l/ct  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale, 

Spens.  Daphnaida,  320. 

BALE  OF  DICE.     A  pair  of  dice. 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  shew  the  cheat, 
And  nimblcness  of  hand.  B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i,  8. 

A  pox  upon  these  dice,  give's  a  fresh  hale. 

Greene's  Tu  Quogus,  O.  PI.,  vii,  60, 

fBALIST.     Ballast,  both  as  a  n.  and  v. 
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And  when  lie  comet  there,  poor  loule,  bee  Ijes  in  brine, 
in  Mitt,  and  is  lamentable  sicke  of  the  Bcunryes. 

Nusk,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1692. 
And  ns  n  wolfe,  beein^  about  to  devoure  a  hone,  doth 
balist  bis  belly  with  earth,  that  he  may  hang  the  heavier 
upon  him.  Ibid. 

i BAI.ISTIER.     A  crossbow-man. 

And,  because  no  delay  might  impeach  this  project, 
taking  with  him  none  mit  the  men  of  armes  and  balis- 
tiert,  unmeet  souldicrs  to  protect  and  defend  their 
ruler,  passed  the  same  way  throueh,  and  came  to 
Autosiuorum.  HoUaruTs  Jmmiantu  Marcellinus,  1609. 

BALKE,  s.     A  beam,  or  rafter. 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  Witxtbalket. 
Gamwier  GnrtotCi  N.,  0.  PL,  ii,  7. 
In  its  swift  pullies  oft  the  men  withdrew 
The  tree,  and  oft  the  riding  balk  forth  threw. 
The  mighty  beam  redoubled  oft  its  blows. 

Fairf.  T.,  xviii,  80. 

Also  a  ridge  in  ploughed  land,  or 
rather  a  space  left  between  the  lands 
in  a  common  field ;  still  used  in  the 
midland  counties. 

And  as  the  plowman  when  the  land  he  tils 
Throws  up  the  fniitfuU  earth  in  ridged  hils, 
Between  whose  chevron  form  lie  leaves  a  balke ; 
So  twixt  those  hils  had  nature  fnim'd  this  walke. 

ItroicHe'i  Brit.  Fast.,  i  4. 
No  griping  landlord  hath  inclos'd  thy  walkes, 
Nor  tuyling  plowman  furrow'd  them*  in  bulkes. 

Ibid,  ii,  2,  p.  61. 

See  Junius  and  Minshew. 
BALKE,   r.     To   rai^e  into  ridges;  to 
pile  up. 

Minsliew  has  this  word,  "to  balke,  or 
make  n  bnlk  in  eariny  (i.  e.  plowing) 
of  land.''  Thu$«  some  explain  this 
passage  of  Shakespeare  : 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scota.  two  and  twenty  knighti 

Bnfk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  sir  Walter  see 

On  Holmcdon's  plains.  1  Hen.  IF,  i,  1. 

Others  would  change  the  reading  to 
bak\l  in  the  sense  of  incrusted,  which 
is  not  >vithout  authority  from  Shake- 
speare himself.  See  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 
There  however  the  blood  is  bak^d  by 
the  fire  of  the  houses,  not  the  person 
bak'd  in  blood.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Heywood  is  more  appo- 
site : 

Troilus  lies  embak'd 
In  liis  roUI  blood.  Iron  Age. 

fTo   liALKK.     To  relinquish;   to  pass 
oflF  a  bargain;  to  overlook. 

T^nni'd  and  judicious  lord,  if  I  should  balke 
Thync  lionor'd  name,  it  being  in  my  wav. 
Mv  nmse  tuiMorthy  were  of  such  a  walice, 
^^licre  honor's  hmnches  make  it  ever  May. 

Daries,  Scourge  of  Fblly,  1611. 
How  ?  let  her  go?  by  no  means,  sir.  It  shall  never 
b«*  read  in  chronicle,  that  sir  Arthcr  Addel  (my  re- 
nowned friend)  batck'd  a  mistress  for  fear  of  rivab. 

Cnryl,  Sir  Salomon,  1691. 
Tlii»  wns  mv  man.  but  I  was  to  try  him  to  the  bottom ; 
nnil  indeed  in  that  consisted  my  safety,  for  if  he 
bttlkcd,  I  knew  I  was  undone  as  surely  as  ke  was 
undone  if  he  took  me. 

Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  1722. 

tBALLETRY,  or  BALLATRY.  A  song. 


From  the  Ital.  The  word  is  used  by 
Milton. 

Were  their  ttoffe  by  ten  millions  more  Tramontant  or 
Transalpine  barbarous  than  balletry,  he  would  have 
preat  it  opon  Wolfe  whether  he  woiud  or  no. 

Nash's  Have  trilk  you  to  Saffron  U'aUUn,  159G. 

BALLIARDS,  for  BILLIARDS,  from  a 
mistaken  opinion  concerning  the  ety- 
mology, which  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  really  from  biU 
Hard,  Fr. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  far  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks  miieeming  manly  wit. 

Spenser,  Moth.  Huh.  Tale,  803. 

fBALLlNGER,  or  BALIJSGER.  A  sort 
of  small  sailing  vessel. 

For  in  the  same  haven  two  halyngers  and  two  great 
carickes  laden  with  marrfaanndiise  wer  drouned,  and 
the  broken  maate  of  another  caricke  was  blowen  over 
the  wall  of  Hampton. 

Hall's  Union,  1548,  Hen.  V,  fol.  S6. 
That  by  such  a  daye  every  port  town  do  furnish  in 
commun,  at  the  charges  of  the  town,  so  many  tisher 
boatcs  or  ballingars.  Egerton  Papers,  p.  12. 

BALLOON,  or  BALOON,  s,  A  large 
inflated  ball  of  strong  leather,  used  in 
a  game  of  the  same  appellation.  The 
game  was  French. 

while  others  have  been  at  the  balloon,  I  have  been  at 
my  books.  Beu.  Jon.  Fox,  ii,  2. 

AU  that  is  nothing,  I  can  to»s  him  thus. 

G.  I  thus :  'tis  eusiej  sport  than  the  balloon. 

Four  Prentices  of  Loud.,  O.  PL.  vi,  497 

In  the  above  passage  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  word  is  erroneously  printed  bulloo^ 
in  Whalley*s  edit.  In  the  game  of 
balloon,  the  ball  was  struck  with  the 
arm,  like  the  follis  of  the  ancients. 
Minshew  in  Bracer^  speaks  of  a 
wooden  bracer  worn  on  the  arm  by 
balodne  players,  Bailey  says,  **  Al  o 
a  great  ball  with  which  noblemen  and 
princes  use  to  play."  In  the  play  of 
Eastward  Hoe,  Sir  Petronel  Flash 
says,  **  We  had  a  match  at  baloon  too 
with  mv  Lord  Whackuni,  for  four 
crowns;**  and  adds,  **0  sweet  lady, 
'tis  a  strong  play  with  the  arm.'* 
0.  PI.,  iv,  211.  This  game  is  thus 
described  in  a  book  entitled  Countrv 

» 

Contents  : 

A  strong  and  moveing  sport  in  the  open  fields,  with  a 

nt   ball  of  double  leather  filled  with   wind,  and 
?n  to  and  fro  with  the  strength  of  a  man's  arm, 
armed  with  a  bracer  of  wood. 

Strutt,  who  quotes  this  description, 
adds  that  it  was  the  same  sport  \\  Inch 
was  revived  not  many  years  ago  at 
Pimlico  under  the  title  of  the  Olympic 
game.  Vol.  iii,  p.  148.  That  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  with  wind,  appears  in 
this  quotation : 
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Tht  more  that  halUmes  are  blowen  up  with  winde,  the 
hig^o:  they  reboande. 

nee  of  the  Regiment  of  Women,  Harl.  MS.,  6257,  fol.20. 
Bftcke,  foole,  to  l^ench  baloone,  and  there  at  play 
Gonsmne  the  pn«re«e  of  thy  sullen  day. 

B.  Anton.  Phil.  Satires,  p.  20.^ 

It  is  described  by  Coryat  as  played  at 
Venice.     Crud.,  ii,  15,  repr. 

f  Hoansieur  de  Gallia  writes  all  night  till  noone, 
Commendinz  hiehiy  tenuis  or  baloone. 

Taylor's  Works,\^^. 

+Yet  lose  we  not  the  hold  we  have. 

But  faster  graspe  the  trembling  slave ; 

Play  at  haloon  with's  heart,  and  winde 

The  strings  like  scaines,  steale  into  his  niinde 

Ten  thouMuad  hells,  and  feigned  joves 

Far  worse  than  they,  whilst  like  wKipt  boys. 

After  this  scourge  hee's  hush  with  toys. 

Lovelace**  Lucasla,  1649. 

BALLOW,  adj.  Explained  in  the  mar- 
gin, gant ;  that  is,  bony,  thin. 

Whereas  the  ballow  n^  outstrips  the  wind  in  chase. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  iii,  p.  70*. 

I  do  not  find  the  word  elsewhere. 
f  BALL-&TELL.     A  geometrical  instru- 
ment. 

Radius,  Cicer.  Tusc.  5.  Virgil.  Yirga  geometramm, 
qua  linearum  ductus  judicant.  A  geometricall  staffe 
or  ballsteU.  Nomenclator,  1586. 

BAN,  8,  A  curse ;  from  ban,  a  public 
sentence  of  condemnation.     Germ. 

Take  thou  that  too  with  multiplying  banns, 
Timon  will  to  the  woods.  rim.  J.,  ir,  1. 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 

lioTf  ii,  3. 

[The  word  banning  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.] 

f  She  used  no  other  wourdes  but  cnr»?nges  and  ban- 
mnges,  crijring  forthe  plague  and  pestilence. 

RicM  his  farewell  to  Miutarie  Profess.,  1681. 

To  BAN,  V.    To  curse. 

All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast. 

Sk.  Venus  and  Adonis,  i,  826. 
And  here  upon  mv  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains. 

Marlov's  Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  Tiii,  189. 
iStud.  Band  be  those  cosening  arts  that  wrought  our 

woe. 
Making  us  wandring  pilgrimes  too  and  fro. 
Pki.    And  pUgrimes  must  we  bee  without  reliefe. 
And  where  so  ere  we  run  there  meetcs  us  griefe. 

The  Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 

BANBURY.  This  town  in  the  begin- 
Ding  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  much 
infested  with  Puritans.  Zeal-of-the- 
land  Busy,  the  puritanical  Rabbi  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  is 
called  a  Banbury  man,  and  described 
as  one  who  had  been  a  baker,  but  left 
that  trade  to  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

Qnsr.  I  knew  dirers  of  those  Banhunans  when  I 
was  in  Oxford.  Act  i,  sc.  8. 

She  is  more  devout 
Than  a  weaver  of  Banbury,  that  hopes 
To  intice  heaven,  bysinging,  to  make  him  lord 
Of  twenty  looms.    Wits,  by  Sir  W.  Dav.,  Q.  PL.  viii,  410. 
Ynm.  uie  loud  jmre  wives  of  Banhury,  fcc 
Bleu  the  sov*reign  and  his  hearing. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  toL  vi,  p.  113. 

[Banbury  has  been  celebrated  for  its 


cakes  ever  since  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.] 
BAND  was   formerly  synonymous  with 
bond. 

See  Jonson's  Staple  of  News  through- 
out, where  Band,  an  allegorical  per- 
sonage, is  one  of  the  attendants  on 
Pecunia. 

Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  my  utmost  hand 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof.  Ant.  /*  CI.,  iii,  2. 

That  is,  *'  such  as  I  will  pledge  my 
utmost  bond  that  thou  wilt  prove.'* 
The  expression  is  ra'.her  obscure.  See 
also  Com.  of  £.,  iv,  2,  and  Rich.  II» 

i,  1. 

Since  faith  could  get  no  credit  at  his  hand, 
I  sent  him  word  to  come  and  sue  my  band. 

Churchyard's  Challenge,'^.  152. 
I  knew  his  word  as  currant  as  his  band. 
And  straight  I  gave  to  him  three  crowns  in  hand. 

Harringt.  Epig.,  iv,  16. 

We  should  doubtless  read  band  for 
bond  in  the  following  stanza : 

The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 

With  whetted  blade  in  hand. 
To  spoyle  the  blood  of  innocent 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

Beliques  of  Ane.  Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  816. 

Band  is,  by  Fairfax,  licentiously  used 
for  bound : 

Erotimus  prepard  his  cleansing  gear. 
And  with  a  belt  his  gown  about  him  hand, 

Tasso,  xi,  71. 

See  also  Spanish  Tragedy,  0.  PI., 
iii,  202. 
BAND,  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  th« 
neck,  was  the  common  wear  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  clergy  and  lawyers,  who 
now  exclusively  retain  them,  formerly 
wore  ruffs.  The  assumption  of  tho 
band  was,  doubtless,  originally  a 
piece  of  coxcombry,  as  was  the  wear- 
ing of  large  wigs,  though  both  are 
now  thought  to  be  connected  witl 
professional  dignity.     See  Todd. 

Ruffs  of  the  bar. 
By  the  vacations  power,  translated  are 
To  cut-work  bands. 

Habington,  p,  110,  and  Cens.  Lit.,  yii,  AXfJ, 

That  is,  the  lawyers  were  turned-  fine 

gentlemen. 

See  CuT-woEK. 

Then  his  band 
May  be  disordered,  and  transformed  firom  Lace 
To  cut-work.  Beemm.  /*  Fl.  Coron.,  act  L 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  what, 
from  the  old  usage,  was  within  these 
forty  years  calle^I  a  band,  at  the  uni- 
versities, is  noir  called  a  pair  of  band$, 
probably  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  breeches. 
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fBAND-STRlNGS.  Tawells  or  strings 
to  the  baud  of  the  neck. 

Unlfssc  I  should  be  duinbe !— sob,— sob,  Asotns. 
Sob  till  thy  buttons  brouk.  and  crack  tliy  batuMritufS. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lorera,  1646. 
You  have  put  me  upon  such  an  odd  intricat  peece  of 
busiues,  that  I  think  ther  was  never  the  like  of  it ;  I 
am  more  puzlt-d,  and  entangled  with  it.  than  oft  times 
I  use  to  DC  with  my  bandstrinos  when  I  go  hastily  to 
bed,  and  want  such  a  fair  fcmnll  hand  as  you  have  to 
unty  them.  HutrelVs  familiar  Letters,  1650. 

Ko  'foreign  buttons,  &c.,  shall  be  imported,  upon  pain 
of  such  penalties  and  forifeiturcs  as  arc  mentioned  in  14 
Oir.  2.  Eutituled,  An  Act  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery,  fringe, 
htmd^trxngs,  buttons,  and  needlework. 

Kilburns  Choice  Presidents,  1703. 

BANDELEEll.  A  broad  belt  of  lea- 
ther, worn  by  a  musqueteer,  over  the 
left  shoulder,  to  which  were  hung, 
besides  other  implements,  ten  or 
twelve  small  cylindrical  boxes,  each 
containing  a  charge  of  powder.  Ban' 
douillere,  Fr. 

My  cask  I  must  change  for  a  cap  and  feather,  my 
la'ndilero  to  a  scarf  to  hang  my  sword  in. 

Heyfc.  Royal  A.,  ^c,  Ane.  Dr.,  vf,  303. 

Sylvester  calls  the  zodiac  a  bandeleer. 

Vfliat  shall  I  sJiy  of  that  bright  bandeletr 
Wliich  twice  six  signs  f  o  richly  giimish  here  ? 

Dh  Bart.,  p.  iv,  day  2,  week  2. 

According  to  Minshew  and  Kersey, 
the  charge  boxes  were  also  called  ban- 
del  eers. 

■♦There's  12</.  n  peice,  eeijennt  take  their  names — 1 
shall  order  tliini  too— I'll  ttnch  'em  to  roar  and  bully 
up  and  down  the  to^'u.  Get  their  coats  and  bando- 
leers on.  Woman  Captain,  1680. 

13AND0G.  Properly  band-dog^  or  bound- 
dog.  A  dog  always  kept  tied  up  on 
account  of  his  fierceness,  and  with  a 
view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Coles 
and  others  render  it  canis  catenarius. 
[The  early  vocabularies  explain  it  by 
the  Latin  mohssvs,']  In  French  cAten 
bande,  which  in  the  following  passage 
is  played  upon  ;  chien  meaning  also 
the  cock  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

Le  chien  bandi  mii  les  guettoit, 
£n  s'ubbattant  les  attrupoit. 

ToKnley's  JIudibr.,  canto  L 

These  were  the  dogs  kept  for  baiting 
bears,  when  that  amusement  was  in 
vogue:  and  therefore  were  probably 
the  same  as  (hose  by  which  bulls  also 
were  baited,  the  true  old  English  bull- 
dogs, than  which  a  dog  of  greater 
courage  cannot  exist.  Mr.  Gifford 
seems  to  think  they  were  German 
mas*i£fs.  From  the  word  being  usu- 
^ly  written  and  spoken  bandog,  it 
\.8  been   sometimes  supposed^   but 


erroneously,  to  be  formed  from  to 
ban,  or  curse.  From  the  terrific 
bowling  made  by  such  large  dogs, 
they  are  occasionally  introduced  in 
descriptions  of  night,  to  heighten  the 
horror  of  the  picture : 

The  time  when  scritch-owLs  cry,  and  hondogt  hoiH, 
When  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  ap  their  giaret. 

3  Hen.  F7,  i.  4. 
A  man  had  better,  twenty  times,  be  a  bmndoff  and  barker 
Than  here,  among  inch  a  sort,  be  parish-priest  or  darkey 

Gumintr  6uri,  0.  PL,  ii,  60. 
W^ith  warrens  of  starr'd  fleas  that  bite  like  handooi. 

B.4-FLW%tw.M.,m,y 

In  the  following  passages  I  find  it 
spelt  according  to  its  etymology: 

Hush  now  yee  band-doggs,  barke  no  more  at  me, 
But  let  me  slide  away  in  secrecie. 

Marston,  Sat.,  B,adfim, 
Walking  late  in  the  evening  he  was  assaulted  bj  bsuU* 
dogs,  and  by  them  worried  and  tome  in  pieces. 

Ueytcood^s  Hierarekie,  p.  SS. 

On  the  queen  (Eliz.)  going  to  Keuii- 
worth, 

A  great  sort  of  bandogs  were  there  tyed  in  the  utter 
court,  and  thirteen  bears  in  Uie  inner.    Frogr,  qfEliz, 

BANDORE.  A  musical  instrument, 
very  similar  in  form  to  a  guitar,  but 
whether  strung  with  wires  like  that, 
or  with  catgut,  like  the  lute,  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  figured  in  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  345.  Sir 
John  says,  on  the  authority  of  Stowe 
(Ann.,  p.  369),  that  it  was  invented 
by  John  Rose,  or  rather  Ross,  a  famous 
viol-maker ;  but,  as  it  so  much  re- 
sembles the  Italian  pandura,  both  in 
form  and  name,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Ross  worked  from  an  Italian 
model ;  though  he  might  not  choose 
to  disclose  the  fact  to  his  English 
customers.  See  Hawk.,  iv,  p.  111. 
Minshew  describes  it  as  "  a  musical 
instrument  with  three  strings  ;"  but, 
if  the  figure  be  right,  he  is  very 
wrong;  for  the  strings  there  are 
numerous.  Howell,  in  his  vocabulary, 
translates  it  Pandura,  Ital. 

One  Garchi  Sanchez,  a  Spanish  ^oet»  became  distraught 
of  his  wits  with  overmuch  lentie,  and  at  the  time  of 
lus  distraction  was  playing  upon  a  beuuiore. 

mis,  fits,  und  fancies,  K.  4^  1614. 

BANDY,  V.  Originally  a  term  at  tennis  ; 
from  bander,  Fr.,  of  the  same  signi- 
fication. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  yonthfnl  blood. 

She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  lore. 

And  his  to  me.  Jltom.,  ii,  S. 


That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennis. 
He  might  have  sworn  himself  to  hell,  and  struck 


His  soul  into  the  hazard. 


Vehler't  ViUoria  ConwAoim, 
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Tlie  other  seniea  seem  to  be  met«- 
phoricnl :  and  it'  so,  Skinuer'a  inter- 
pretntion  lolit  viribua  »e  opponere, 
and  his  derivation  from  «e  bander 
eonlre,  fall  to  the  ground. 
{Perhaps  tlie  modern  game  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  :] 

tUni  m  Um  pnltiMl  hOinn, 
At  ktaJt  oner  u>d  cricbtt 

IrUrfff-l  BicinmnJ  Htina.  ICOS. 

tBANOY-BALli.  A  Yorkshire  game, 
pkyed  with  a  crooked  bat  and  a  ball. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Scottish  game  of 
golf.  It  ia  uncertain  whether  the 
following  passage  relates  to  this  sport. 
See  Stowe's  Surrey,  ed.  172(1,  i,  -2.~>l. 

Jmliolui    ord<?iird    crrUiae   kiDile  of   pbiyn,  u 
tluviriii;^  I  roind  Inll  LdM  iIk  tire,  wliich  pLij  i>  tX 

tBANES.  The  bans  of  marriage.  It 
appearit  to  be  the  subject  of  a  puo  in 
the  following  passage.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word£iin«  was  a  pro- 
clamation. 

Jnir.  Would  that  ttrt  flit  vdnt. 

■Widiocki'Sr.  n  "fflSlftberi'clch  llXn" 
Midc  uu  tUii  nuliject      Thi  Woum't  Co-qv4l.  ItTl. 

fBXNGLEQ, part.  Hmbarrassed;  cum- 

ot  thy  Ion  J^— 
r  lujr  ilnU]fhIf  n  portHm  pBT, 

fBAXKBT.     An  old  form  of  bnnquet. 

Ac mmho»  to  lie  dovae,  to  lio  Lj,  to  ti«  or  tit  davue  ai 

Ahli^T4o,  toeoDiuDDdnoddin^ii^ffviuandlarTiif 
<lElic;.«lj.  Elioll-I  DiclioMorii,  1SS£ 

BANKROUT.  orBANQUEROUT.  ..   A 


Nor  •kill  1  c'rr  bdieic  n  think  tb«  dnd, 
Tboagh  iiiiit»  until  oar  ttimtroal  uttt  be  iprd,  ke. 

LroK.  IiiafKi.  FnAag.  (o  sk.,  p.  123. 
or  vbom.  I  think,  it  mar  he  (nilr  uuO. 

Also  bankruptcy : 
To  BANKROUT.   To  heeome  baXrupt.' 

He  Uwt  win!  enpirc  with  the  lou  of  bithE 
Oot-hnia  it.  ud  will  toul-nwi 

Bgrm'i  Ctrntpinry.  ty  Ttorpi, 

BANKS'S  HORSE,  or  CURTALL.  A 
learned  horse,  whose  name  was  Mo- 
rocco (nee  Drajt.,  ii,  186),  more  cele- 
brated ia  hia  time  than  even  the 
learned  pig  in  oura.      He   has  the 


honour  to  be  mentioned  by  air  Walter 

Raleigh  in  his  History  of  the  World : 

ir  B^«t4  kid  livnl  in  oldrr  timn,  h«  vonhl  iim 
ihuui-duU  Ilie  idclHiitni  in  Ihe  work];  lor  wkon- 

Shetrormu  them  with  lipu,  and  hf  the  ^CUJtdJiii 
brcfdg  kit  AoHr 

F«riu«-i  Vidd.  I«  KilU^rrK.  O.  PL,  il,  W7. 
tEmploymrnt  it  the  dnidgr  of  prodi^tcc.  mndo 
■Bwcio  tkronjfk  tk«  niuil  of  tkeir  owoe  miniti,  wliem 


One  of  his  quaUficntions  was  dancmg, 
for  which  reasou  be  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  alluded  to  in  Love  s  Labour 
Lost,  act  i,  sc.  2,  under  the  title  of 
The  dancing  horte.  Many  quotations 
concerning  this  horae  are  collected  in 
the  note  on  that  passage,  in  Johnaon 
and  Steevens's  Shakespeare ;  where 
one  of  his  exploits  ia  said  to  have  been 
goin^  np  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  This  feat  is  alluded  lo  in 
aome  veraea  by  Gaytou,/rom  Banekt 
Ai*  horse  lo  Rininante : 

Let  ui  campare  our  fralt  i  tliou  lop  at  nowU* 

Of  kill,  liutoftkunKcii,  I'o|io/f'a.'t(prDn.79Bfu), 

ft«i(.  Ao(«.p,S8». 
If  we  may  trust  the  chronology  of  the 
Owle's  Almanack,  this  happened  in 
1601: 

Since  tke  lUtmits  koric  ^aoA  on  tke  top  of  Fowlt^ 

wbilttu  Dumber  of  UKi  itood  bnving  belaw.  17  Fe«a> 

V  S.  publ.  iu  ISIS. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  waa  a  spirit. 
See  CuRTAL. 

{The  first  mention  of  Banks'a  hone 
occurs  about  15S0.  In  1505,  a  sup- 
posed dialogue  between  Banks  and  his 
horse  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Maroeeua  Exlaltetu.  The  horse  waa 
exhibited  not  only  in  Eugtand,  but 
abroad,  where  it  became  suspected 
that  the  horse  waa  a  demon,  and  hia 
exhibitor  a  sorcerer,  and  it  is  said  that 
eventually  both  were  burnt  at  Rome 
by  the  Inquisition.] 
BANKSIDE.  A  part  of  the  borough 
of  Snuthwark  where  were  once  four 
public  theatres,  the  Globe,  the  Swan, 
the  Ro»e,  and  the  Hope.  Of  the  first, 
which  was  Tamous  for  being  the 
original  stage  on  which  most  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  appeared,  there 
is  an  account  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  edition  of  Shnkeapeare,  by  Mr. 
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Malone.  The  Bankside  was  also  a 
noted  place  for  ladies  of  more  com- 
plaisance than  virtue : 

Come,  I  will  send  for  a  whole  coach  or  two 
Of  Bank-side  ladies,  and  we  will  be  joviaL 

Randolph's  Muses'  L.  Glass,  O.  PI.,  ix,  806. 

I  fear  our  best  zeal  for  the  drama  will 
not  authorise  us  to  deny  that  these 
circumstances  are  too  often  combined. 
Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  have 
succeeded  to  the  Bank-side  in  every 
species  of  fame. 

In  tlie  time  of  Shirley  the  theatres  on 
the  Bank-side  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  an  inferior  order,  chiefly 
fit  for  noise  and  show.  Thus  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Doubtful  Heir  begins : 

Allthat  the  prologue  comes  for  is  to  say, 

Our  author  aid  not  calculate  this  plav 

For  this  meridian ;  the  Banck-sides,  ne  knows. 

Arc  far  more  skilful  at  the  ebbes  and  flowi 

Of  water  than  of  wit,  he  did  not  mean 

I'or  th'  elevation  of  your  poles  this  scene. 

]N'o  shows,  no  dance,  and  what  you  most  delight  in. 

Grave  understanders,  [those  in  the   pit]  here's  no 

tar<^et  fightine 
Upon  the  stage,  aU  work  for  cutlers  barr'd, 
No  bawdery,  nor  no  ballets ;  this  goes  hard. 

BANQUEROUTE.     See  Bankrout. 

BANQUET,  what  we  now  call  a  dessert, 
was  in  earlier  times  often  termed  a 
banquet ;  and  Mr.  Gifibrd  informs  us 
that  the  banquet  was  usually  placed 
in  a  separate  room,  to  which  the 
guests  removed  when  they  had  dined. 

We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  muaick 

And  banquet  be  prepared  here.      Massing.  Unnat.  Comb. 

The  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another 

As  woodmongers  do  billeta,  for  the  first. 

The  second,  and  third  course ;  and  most  of  the  shops 

Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  rausack'd 

To  furnish  out  a  banquet.  Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 

"The  common  place  of  banqueting, 
or  eating  the  dessert,"  the  same  critic 
says,  "was  the  garden-house  or  arbour, 
with  which  almost  every  dwelling  was 
furnished."  To  this  Shallow  alludes, 
when  he  says, 

?hiy,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
v>*  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  gniHing,  &c. 

2  Hm.  IV. 
Every  meale  foure  long  tables  furnished  with  all  varie- 
ties: our  first  and  second  course  being  tlireesrore 
dishes  at  one  boord,  and  after  that  alwayes  a  banquet. 
J.  Taylor's  Pennilesse  Plft/r..  p.  137,  a. 
For  banqueting  stuff  (as  Buckets,  icUycs,  sirrups.) 
I  will  bring  in  myseli.  Miadl.  Witch,  act  i,  p.  9. 

Rvelyn  used  it  in  this  sense  so  late  as 
in  1685  : 

The  banquet  [dessert]  was  twelve  vast  chargers  pil'd 
up  so  high,  that  those  who  sat  one  against  another 
could  himlly  see  each  other.  Of  these  sweetmeats — 
the  ambassadors  tasted  not.     Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  C2U. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 


^'^^i 


e  distinction  marked  in  these  pas- 


Mges  is  not  always  made  by  authors 
of  that  time.  Banquet  is  often  used 
by,  Shakespeare,  and  there  seems 
always  to  signify  a  feast,  as  it  does 
now.  Massinger  himself  uses  it  so  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  City  Madam. 
[It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  the 
performance  of  a  play,  or  some  other 
amusement,  between  the  dinner  and 
the  banquet.  See  the  play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.] 

tOh.  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  glory  I  From  our  bed 
to  our  glass ;  from  our  glass  to  our  board ;  from  our 
dinner  to  our  pipe ;  from  our  pipe  to  a  visit ;  from  a 
visit  to  a  supper;  from  a  supper  to  aplay;  from  a  play 
to  a  banquet ;  from  a  banquet  to  our  bed. 

Bp.  HalTs  Works. 

fBANQUIER.  An  old  name  for  gold- 
smiths in  London. 

The  banquiers  commonly  call'd  goldsmitha,  are  in 
Lombard-street,  about  the  Royal-Exchange,  and  on 
each  side  of  Temple-Bai.  Thev  may  very  properly  be 
call'd  ban^iers,  rather  than  goldsmiths,  for  they  keep 
all  the  private  cash  of  the  nation ;  and  in  e>'ery  shop 
you  will  see  daily  receints  and  payments  made  as  in  a 
bank.  Journey  through  England,  1734. 

fBARATHRUM.  An  abyss,  or  bottom- 
less gulf.  The  old  poets  frequently 
apply  the  word  to  a  gormandiser. 

Barb,  v.  To  shave,  or  to  dress  the  hair 
and  beard. 

Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  btwb'd  before  his  deiUh ; 
you  know  the  course  is  common.    Meas.for  M.,  ir,  2. 

B.  And  who  bmrbes  ye,  Grimball? 

G.  A  dapper  knave,  one  Rosko. 

Promos  /■  Cassandra,  ▼,  5. 

Hence  also  metaphorically,  to  mow : 

The  stooning  scythe-man,  that  doth  barb  the  field 
Thou  majk'at  wink-sure. 

Marst.  MdUontent,  0.  PL,  ir.  6S. 

See  also  Unbarbed. 

+You  lusty  swaines,  that  to  your  grazing  flockes 
Pipe  amorous  roundeluyes ;  you  toyhng  ninds. 
That  barbe  the  fields,  and  to  your  merry  tcames 
Whistle  your  passions.        Careto's  Cailum  Brit.,  1634. 
tThrise  the  sunne 
His  yearly  course  hath  ruune,  thrise  the  greene  fields 
Ilath  thenak'd  sythman  barb'd ;  and  three  times  hath 
llie  winter  rob'd  the  trees  of  their  greene  lock». 

Jminta,  1C88. 

BARB,  «.  A  kind  of  hood  or  muffler, 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  and  shoulders. 

But  let  be  tliis,  and  tell  me  how  you  fare. 
Do  'way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare. 

Chaucer.  Tro.  /•  Cr.,  ii,  159. 

Hence  the  following  reading,  proposed 
in  a  difficult  passage  of  Shakespeare : 

Por  those  mUk-paps 
That  through  the  widow's  barh  bore  at  men's  eyes. 

Tim.  A.^  ir,  S. 

Perhaps  windowed  barb  might  be  the 
true  reading.  The  old  text  is  toindaw 
barne ;  the  modern  reading  window* 
bars,     Barbula  is  explained  in  Da 
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Cange,  "tegminis  species,  qnk  caput 
tegebant  milites  seu  eqnites  in  prae- 
Iii8:"al80,  ^'caputium  magnum  sine 
caudft,"  a  great  monk's  hood. 
BARBASON.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ; 
yet  ihej  are  deviU'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends :  bnt 
cuckold  I  wittol  1  cuckold  1  the  devil  himself  hath  not 
such  a  mime.  Mer.  IF.,  ii,  2. 

I  am  not  Barhtuon  ;  you  cannot  conjure  me. 

Hen.  v.,  ii,  1. 

The  commentators  give  us  Barbatos, 
from  Scott  and  R.  Holme ;  but  that 
is  hardly  the  same.  Shakespeare 
must  have  found  Bar  bason  somewhere; 
which  will  probably  be  discovered. 
BARBE,  *.  Used  by  corruption  for 
barde ;  the  general  name  for  the 
several  pieces  of  defensive  armour 
with  which  the  horses  of  knights  were 
covered  in  war. 

Their  horses  were  naked,  without  any  barbs,  for  albeit 
many  hroaght  barbs,  tew  regarded  to  put  them  on. 

Hejfward. 

Quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Also  the  ornaments  and  housings  of 

horses  in  peace  or  at  tournaments  : 

His  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes.      Spens.  F.  ^.,  II,  ii,  11. 
At  last  they  sec  a  warlike  horse  and  stout, 
With  guilded  barb,  that  cost  full  many  a  pound. 

Harringt.  Ariosto,  i,  72. 
The  rayns  wer  twoo  cha3me8  of  goide  very  artiticially 
made,  the  barbe  and  coverture  of  the  horse,  of  cloth  of 
golde  fringed  round  about  with  like  gold. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  b.  2. 

A  barb  means  also  a  horse  from  Bar- 
bary. 
BARBED.  Similarly  corrupted,  for 
barded ;  horses  thus  armed  or  orna- 
mented. The  corruption  was  in  more 
common  use  than  the  proper  word. 

And  now  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearfol  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly.  Sec.  lUck.  in,  i,  1. 

And,  wnere  he  goes,  beneath  his  feet  he  treads 
The  armed  Saracens,  and  barbed  steeds. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ix,  48. 

A  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  barb  or  Barbary  horse,  and 
the  barded  horse :  thus  in  the  low 
Latin  there  is  cavallus  de  barba,  and 
equus  barbanits,  for  the  former;  as 
well  as  cavallus  de  barda,  and  equus 
bardatus,  for  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
Cange  on  the  above  words.  It  has 
very  justly  been  objected  to  Chatterton 
as  an  inaccuracy,  that  he  applied  this 
epithet  to  a  hall.  jElla,  219.  It  was 
strictly  appropriated  to  horse  armour. 


and  never  used  in  general  reference  to 
arms.     See  also  below,   Babde  and 
Barded. 
BARBER'S    CHAIR.      Proverbial   for 
accommodating  all  bottoms. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ;  tho 
pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  JWs  W.,  ii,  2. 

See  Ray. 

Rabelais  shows  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  anything  in  very  common  use. 
Frogn.,  ch.  5.  Ozeli,  vol.  v,  p.  258. 
It  appears  that  barbers*  shops  were 
anciently  places  of  great  resort,  and 
the  practices  observed  there  were  con- 
sequently very  often  tlie  subject  of 
allusion.  The  cittern  or  lute,  which 
hung  there  for  the  diversion  of  the 
customers,  is  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
verb. See  Cittern. 
A  peculiar  mode  of  snapping  the 
fingers  is  also  mentioned  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  in  a  barber : 

Let  not  the  barber  bo  forgotten :  and  look  that  he  be 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  one  that  can  snnp  his  fingers 
with  dexterity.  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.,  vii,  86. 
tTIie  crooked  stick  of  liqurish  that  ^ave  this  sweet 
relish,  being  to  set  his  teeth  to  it,  wipes  his  rheumy 
beard,  snapping  his  fingers,  barber-like  after  a  dry 
shaving,  jogs  on  thus.     Jrmin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1592. 

Morose,  who  detested  all  noises,  par- 
ticularly valued  a  barber  who  was 
silent,  and  did  not  snap  his  fingers ; 
but  it  is  represented  as  a  rare  instance. 

The  fellow  trims  him  silently,  and  hath  not  the  knack 
with  his  sheers  or  his  fingers :  and  that  contingency  in 
a  barber  he  thinks  so  eminent  a  virtue,  as  it  has  made 
him  chief  of  his  counseL        B.  Jon.  Silent  Worn.,  i,  3. 

Of  the  barber  s  art,  as  it  was  practised 
in  his  day,  a  curious  sample  is  given 
by  Lyly.     The  barber  says, 

Thou  knowest  I  have  taught  tliee  the  knacking  of  the 
hands,  the  tickling  on  a  man's  haires.  like  the  tuning 
of  a  citteme.  2>.  True.  M.  Besides,  I  instructed  thea 
in  the  phrases  of  our  eloquent  occupation,  as,  How, 
sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  ?  wiUl  you  have  your  beard 
like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  P  a  pent-hous  on  your  upper 
lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin?  a  low  curie  on  your  head 
like  a  bull,  or  dangling  locke  like  a  spamell?  your 
mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  ends,  like  shomaker's  aules, 
or  hanging  downe  to  your  mouth  like  eoates  flakes? 
your  love-lockes  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or 
shaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders?  Mydas,m,%, 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  barbers  are 
naturally  a  loquacious  race,  and  gives 
an  anecdote  of  king  Archelaus,  who, 
like  Morose,  stipulated  with  his  barber 
to  shave  him  in  silence.  Be  Garrul,, 
p.  508. 
BARBER-MONGER.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt thrown  out  among  many  others 
by  Kent,  in  K.  Lear,  against  the  earl  of 


Malone.  The  Bank-ride  was  also  a 
noted  place  for  ladies  of  more  com- 
plaisance than  virtue : 

CODK!,  1  xiU  lend  for  a  vholc  coicli  or  two 
Of  i(«.i-ii  Js  Isdin,  K.d  -e  will  be  jmiiL 

AonJulfifi  J/ucj'  £.  Cfiu,  O.  n.  ii.  a». 
I  fear  our  beat  zeal  for  tlie  drama  will 
not  authorise  us  to  deay  that  these 
circumstances  are  too  often  combined. 
Coven  t-gard en  and  Drury-laiie  have 
succeeded  to  the  Bank-tide  in  every 
apecieB  of  fame. 

In  ilie  lime  of  Shirley  tlie  theatres  ou 
the  Bank-side  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered at  of  an  inferior  order,  chiefly 
fit  for  noiseandsliow.  Thus  the  pro- 
logue to  hia  Doubtful  Heir  begins  : 


re  fir: 


t  •kill'ia  at 


:  rbbn  and  flu 


1^  th^devalUmof  j'oiirpoU^UiJtuwii?, 

Ha  ihinn, »  duce,  aoil  irliBl  yon  nunl  deliibt  b, 

Qnin  nndcntBiiden,  [IboK  id  Ihc  pit]  bcR'a  do 

tar^  flghtiDE 
Upon  ilieiUECulirn'kfoiinlliTibuT'd, 
NDtiandFrr,  Doinolullctii  Ibig  );oce  hwl. 

BANQUEROUTB.     See  Bankroct. 

BANQUET,  what  we  now  call  a  dessert. 
was  in  earlier  times  often  termed  a 
banquet i  and  Mr.  Gilford  informs  us 
that  the  banquet  wiin  usually  placed 
in  a  separate  room,  to  which  the 
guests  removed  when  lliey  had  dined. 

We'll  dicis  in  Uie  pnt  nam.  hut  kl  ILc  mniick 

And  tanyurl  bE  prepared  bue.      ilaiini}.  Vmiat,  Cam*. 


To  (oniiih  out  a  hufn". 

/,.,.-.  t',/sif..j»».,ii,i. 

"The  common  plac 

of  banqueting. 

creating  the  dessert, 

'  the  Slime  critic 

says, "  was  the  garden 

house  or  arbour. 

with  which  almost  e\ 

ry  dwellina;  was 

furnished."     To  tliin 

Shallow  aihides. 

when  he  says. 

■)i;,  VDUibdlKsmiaeuctLiul  ■!         «  i>  o  t.  ■ 

w.wa]E^.krtj«r-.pii,pB 

u  n  owu  -™i  nj  tc 

Evtry  nieile  fcrore  laDg  tables 

m  li  d  w.  h  "'^t 

tiei,  unr  Ont  and  •coind 

diibci  u  me  bwid.  and  afta 

7.  TijlB^.y 

\    1 

Tar  ^iji(iit(ijv  "luff  (aa  anck. 

l-iUlSDgtfn>XKlf. 

Evelyn  used  it  in  thi 

»     sea    late  as 

in  1685: 

Tbe  bitnfut  [AMert]  ma  tvcl'i:  'ut  d 
Bp  an  biglLlut  Ihoa*  wbo  lul  anr  ii)iu 


the  diatiuctioD  nuuked  in  these  pos- 


sRgea  is  Dot  always  made  by  autbors 
of  that  time.  Banquet  is  often  used 
by.  Shakespeare,  and  there  seems 
always  to  signify  a  feast,  as  it  does 
now.  Massinger  himself  uses  it  so  in 
the  latter  pnrt  of  the  City  Madam. 
(It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  the 
performance  of  a  play,  or  some  other 
amusement,  between  the  dinner  and 
the  banquet.  Sec  the  play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.] 

KAi.  f  nay  and  plwuant  wiy  to  glory  I  Prom  onr  iri 
in  uur  p-liiu ,  livoi  uiir  ^Ijua  to  our  board  \  from  oar 

vi^iL  ru  u  fuppi^fn  fn>ni  ^ifuppatoaplAT^  from  aptaj 
oi>  i.n(«r  ,    romB     ii(L(       o    g^-jj^ij.^  i^^^^_ 

fBAHQUlER,  An  old  name  for  gold- 
smiths in  London. 

.  Tber  njoy  verjr  propoly  ba 
bun  giJdimitbi,  fur  Oicj  (eep 
be  nation  -,  and  iu  every  libof 

CwJL  aee  daily  rectipti  nnd  payment!  tnode  ai  in  a 
t.  Jiixnuy  llinitij/*  Engltiut.  ITli. 

fBARATHRUM.  An  abyss,  or  bottom- 
less gulf.  Tbe  old  poets  frequently 
apply  the  word  to  n  gurmandiser. 

Baub,  II.  To  filiave,  or  to  dress  the  hair 
and  beard. 

Shuve  tbo  brad  and  tic  tbe  boid ;  and  eoj  it  na  tha 
Jon  know  Ibc  eoiLTH  iacomnwn.    Hriu.firU.,n,a. 


eaU'd  knifvifr 
all  Uic  pnvale 


See  alsoUNBAKBBD. 


tj  awnloea,  Ihnt  to  jnvi  enuiBE  Docki 


ronne  Bath  ruone.  U. 
ak'd  aj^hmaa  hari'di 


jDu  tujriiDg  ninda. 


;  and  Omr.  Unea  b 

A  kind  of  hood  or  mu 
■ed  the  lower  part  of  (I 
face  and  shoulders. 

lIutlrtlK  Uiia.  iifid  IcUiichoWTaw  tut. 
Do  %ay  yoor  i^rbr,  lod  Ilt^tm  jonr  luc  ban 
CiiMtrr,  Trt,  It  Or. 

Hence  ihc  following  reading,  pro 
I  difficult  p 
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Glofttei^t  ttevard.  Its  meftDiog  is 
ntber  ohnciire,  bnt  is  well  conjectured, 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  to  be  intended  to  con- 
Tev  a  reproach  against  the  steward,  as 
making  a  property  of  barbers  and 
other  tradesmen,  bj  taking  fees  for 
recDinmending  them  to  the  family. 

Ifrnv  }oa  whorreon  cnDionlv  baritr-mem^r,  inw. 

Lemr,  ii,  2. 

tBARBER'S-BASIN.     See  Basis. 

iMrilvf.  St  in  it  itA\tt'vir%  me! 

'like  th'nz  in  \t\:.<-V.  ht  hii.d  ;  wan.  as  the  snn 

Bat  «>:ri;<  *■  .1  liHunrii  uir't  Gentle  spiht  leave  me ! 

TmiKit  }  It  L-)V  liiM.  .\;>liobaa.  what  an  nclj  looks  it  has! 

With  t\>'  :tt  {..z-it  *-i%if*T»,  no9tnls  wider 

Tben  Ittri-ft  '/<£*•.'«« ' 

iLiHlJpk's  JIttses  Looting  Glasse,  IMS. 

BARBICAN.  More  properly,  but  less 
commonly,  fjarbacan,  bein^  from  bar- 
haroun.  Span,  or  low  Latin.  It  was 
generally  a  »mall  round  tower,  for  the 
btatioii  of  nn  advanced  guard,  placed 
juMt  before  the  outward  gate  of  the 
cafttle  yard,  or  ballium.  King  on  Anc. 
Castles;  Archaeol.,  v.  308. 
[Tlie  barbiran,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  was  properly  the  temporary 
fortification  of  woodwork  erected  in 
advance  of  the  entrance  gate  to  a 
caKtle  or  town  when  a  siege  was  ap- 
prehended ;  but  eventually  it  became 
a  permanent  advanced  fort.] 

within  the  hnrhiean  n  porter  sate 

Day  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

Spau.  r.  q.,  II,  ix,  25. 

Taken  for  a  watch  tower,  or  post  of 
importance  in  general. 

That  far  all-seeing  eye 
Conld  Mion  espy 
What  kind  of  waking  man 
He  Lad  so  highly  set,  and  in  what  harhicnn. 

B.  Jon.  Ejtitkulamiott,  voL  vii,  p.  6. 

Minshew,  on  this  word,  relates  a  pun 
of  a  king  of  Spain,  to  an  old  captain 
with  a  gray  beard,  who  had  lost  a 
town  of  which  he  was  governor,  **Per- 
disti  mi  villa  y  guard&ste  la  barba 
ea/ta  .^**  Did  you  lose  my  town  and 
keep  the  barba  cana  ?  i.  e.,  barbican, 
or  f/rat/'beard, 

Larbicana  is  found  in  low  Latin  as 
well  as  barbacana.  See  Du  Cange. 
Stowe  calls  it  a  barbican,  or  burh- 
kenning,  from  which  he  seems  to 
derive  it :  t.  e.,  from  burh  and  kenn, 
being  a  place  to  kenn  or  view  from, 
"commonly  called  barbican  or  burh- 
kenning,  for  that  same  being  placed 
on  a  high  ground,  and  also  builded 


of  some  good  height,  was  in  old  time 
used  as  a  watch  tower  for  the  citie» 
from  whence  a  man  migbt  behold  and 
view  the  whole  citie.**  Stove's  Smrtey 
of  Lond,,  p.  52. 
B.\RBING.  A  cant  term  for  dipping 
of  gold ;  quasi,  shaving  it. 

Ay,  and  perliapB  tby  ned: 
Within  a  doom,  for  unadriEf  gold,  and  Icritay  ifc 

BARD  ASH.     An  unnatural  paramour. 

Bardachio^  Ital. 

Cata  amr>up  other  thinss,  hit  him  in  the  tcctk  vitt  • 
certain  bnrdask.  «  bom  he  had  enticed  fi>m  B4MBe  iato 
>'ru:ce  with  prMiiise  of  rich  rewards.  This  voaadr 
youth  being  at  a  feast,  &e.    Corner.  Hl*i.  MrJ^  pL  171. 

So  in  the  note  on  Ingle,  in  Owl's 
Rabelais : 

The  Spaniards  speD  it  Tn^  whidi  with  then  waetam 
nothing  else  than  the  eroin,  not  a  iardmik.    , 

VoL  i,  p.  1S7. 

B.ARDE.  The  proper  word  signifying 
horse-armour,  for  which  6ar6e  is  gene- 
rally, but  corruptly,  used.  See  Min- 
shew, and  Barrett's  Alvearie.  The 
word  is  French,  Italian,  and  low  Latin. 
The  bardes  consisted  of  the  following 
pieces :  the  chamfron,  chamfrein,  or 
shaffron,  the  crinieres  or  main  facre, 
the  poitrenal,  poitral  or  breastplate, 
and  the  croupiere  or  buttock  piece. 
Gro9e  on  Anc,  Armour,  p.  29. 
See  Barbe. 

BARDED.     Armed  or  ornamented,  but 
applied  only  to  a  horse. 

For  at  all  alannes  he  was  the  first  man  armed,  and  that 
at  all  points,  and  his  liorse  ever  harded. 

Comine»  Hist,  hf  Danet^  15M. 
There  were  a  fire  hondrvd  men  of  arms  in  eyther  host, 
with  bardcd  horses,  all  co\-ered  with  iron.    Holimtked. 

Sometimes  barded  was  contracted  to 
bar'd. 

Shall  our  har^d  horses  climb  tod  mountain  topt, 
And  bid  them  battle  where  they  pitch  their  tents? 
UrytrvoJ'3  Four  Prentices,  O.  PL,  Vi,  614.    See  ako  M3. 

So  also  in  Drayton : 

There  floats  the  bar'd  steed  with  his 


dnnm'dL 
MirmeUs  ofMt 

tAud  the  men  of  armes  here  and  there  entenningledoa 
hard  horses,  whom  the  Persians  use  to  call  clibanarii, 
harnessed  all  over  with  good  corselets,  and  bard  about 
with  guards  of  Steele. 

Holland's  AiHrnianus  MurceUinus,  1009. 

BAR*D  CATER  TRA,  or  more  properly, 
barred  quatre,  trois.  The  name  for 
a  sort  of  false  dice,  so  constructed, 
that  the  quatre  and  trois  shall  very 
seldom  come  up. 

1  have  suffered  vour  tongue,  like  a  iar'J  cmter  tra,  to 
run  ull  this  while  and  have  not  stopt  it 

Dekkfr's  Honest  MTiore,  part  ii,  0.  R,  iii,  «7. 
Wliere  fullam  high  and  low  men  bore  great  sway 
With  the  quicke  helpe  of  a  bard  eater  trey. 

Taylor's  IWs.  qfiSftiutt  pw  fl 
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See  Langret,  Fullam,  and  Novum. 
So  likewise  when  other  throws  were 
excladed  by  loading,  the  dice  were 
named  accordingly.     We  read  of 

Those  dead-htu-s,  those  iar  size-aces. 

Nobody  and  Sonubody,  4to,  6.  8. 

They  were  chiefly  used  at  the  game  of 
Novum,  where  five  or  nine  were  win- 
ning casts. 

Such  be  also  caD'd  iard  eater  treas,  because  commonly 
the  longer  end  will  of  hit  own  sway  drawe  downewards, 
and  tunie  up  to  the  eie  sice,  sincke,  deuce,  or  aee.  The 
principal  use  of  them  is  at  No>nim,  for  so  long  a  paire 
of  hari  eater  treas  be  walking  on  the  bounC  so  long 
can  ye  not  cast  five  nor  nine  unless  it  be  by  a  great 
diantt.  Art  of  Juggling,  l6l)3,  C.  4. 

BARE,  for  bare  headed.  It  was  a  piece 
of  state,  that  the  servants  of  the  no- 
bility, particularly  the  gentleman- 
usher,  should  attend  hare  headed: 
for  which  bare  was  often  used. 

Hare  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  six  horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  niv  oniblcr  hare. 
And  my  three  women ;  we  will  live  i'  faith 
Hi'  examples  of  the  town,  and  govern  it. 

B.  Jons.  Detil  u  an  Js4,  ir,  2. 

Coachmen  also  drove  bare,  when  great 
state  was  assumed : 

Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  bareheaded  coachman ; 
This  sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 
To  be  Wild  within.        B.  /•  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iii,  2. 
The  wind  blew't  off  {his  bat)  at  Highgate,  and  my  lady 
Would  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up. 
But  made  me  drive  bare-headed  in  the  rtdn. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  iv,  1. 

In  the  procession  to  the  trial  in 
Shakespeare^s  King  Henry  VIII,  one 
of  the  persons  enumerated  is  a  gentle- 
man-usher bare-headed. 

And  be  a  viscountess,  to  carry  all 
Before  her  (as  we  say)  her  geutleman-usher, 
And  cast  off  pa^,  bare.  B.  Jon.  Maan.  Ladg,  ii,  3. 
And  your  coachman  bald. 
Because  he  sliall  be  bare  enough. 

Ibid.,  Devil  an  Ass,  ii,  3. 
Tovr  'smxireship's  mother  passed  by  (her  huislier  [usher] 
lif.  Pol-Martin  bareheadedhdort  her).  Ibid.,  Tale  Tub,  \,  7. 

And  azain  : 

With  her  Pol-Martin  hare  before  her.       Ibid.,  10. 

tBARELY.     Simply. 

Another,  briefly,  barely  did  relate 
The  naked  honour  of  a  bare  bnld  pate. 

Taylor's  Wortes,  1630. 

'f'BARK.     The  outside  skin  of  an  onion. 

Which  done,  stop  the  hole  fast  that  is  in  the  top  of  the 
onion  witii  lute,  and  set  the  onion  in  the  imbers  to 
roast:  and  when  you  do  tliinke  that  it  is  roasted 
enoag^  pull  off  the  barkes  of  it,  and  then  bray  it  in  a 
mortar  untill  it  be  thicke  like  an  cmplaister,  and  apply 
it  hote  to  the  botch. 

Barrough's  Method  efPhysiek,  1621. 

fTo  BARK  at  the  moon.  To  labour  in 
vain. 

And  thus  my  booke  and  comparisons  end  together ; 
far  thus  much  I  know,  that  I  nave  but  all  this  while 
kv^k'd  at  the  moontt  throwne  feathers  against  the 
vinde,  boilt  upon  the  sands,  wash'd  a  blackmore.  and 
laboured  in  raine.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

BARKING-DOGS  bite  not.    This  pro- 


verb, which  is  still  in  use,  is  extant 
in  the  play  of  George-a-Greene. 

That  I  wOl  try.    Barkittg  dogs  bite  not  the  sorest. 

O.  PI,  iii,  43. 

In  Ray  it  is  thus  set  down  : 

The  zreatest  barkers  bite  not  sorest ;  or,  dogs  that  bark 
at  a  oistance  bite  not  at  hand.  JProv.,  p.  76. 

BARLI BREAK,  or  the  iast  couple  in  hell. 
The  name  of  a  rural  sport,  very  often 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  and  apparently 
still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  Barla-breihis,  barley 
bracks,  says,  '^This  innocent  sport 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  South  of  Scotland.  It  is  also 
falling  into  desuetude  in  the  North." 
He  describes  it  thus  :  **A  game  gene- 
rally played  by  young  people  in  a  corn 
yard.  Hence  called  barla-bracks, 
about  the  stacks.  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dulc  or  goal ;  and  one  per- 
son is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of 
the  company,  who  run  out  from  the 
dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they 
are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets 
out  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is 
taken,  cannot  run  out  again  with  his 
former  associates,  being  accounted  a 
prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his 
captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When 
ail  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ; 
and  he  who  is  first  taken  is  bound  to 
act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.*' 
The  English  game  was  very  different 
from  this.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Gilford,  chiefly  from  the  passage 
of  the  Arcadia :  **  It  was  played  by 
six  people  (three  of  each  sex)  who 
were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division  to  catch  the 
others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change 
of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was 
filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre -occupation  from  the  other 
places :  in  this  '  catching,*  however, 
there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before 
they  had  succeeded,  while  tha  others 
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might  break  hands  whenever  they 
found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
couple  were  said  to  be  in  hellf  and  the 
game  ended."  Note  on  Massinger, 
vol.  i,  p.  104. 

One  of  the  poems  most  descriptive  of 
it  is  that  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  quoted 
.  in  the  same  note,  and  beginning, 

Love,  reason,  hate  did  once  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  barUy-iireak,  &c. 

And  that  in  the  Arcadia,  cited  below. 

Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  this  last  coupU  in  hflU 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Ccpt.y  V,  4. 

Sometimes  alluded  to  in  a  contrary 
sense : 

Odevilsl 
Of  ihg  last  eotiplg  that  came  out  of  hell! 

R.  Brome^s  Otteen  and  C,  iv,  4. 
And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  the  grass. 
After  a  coiirsc  at  bartcy-break  or  base. 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  4. 

Both  its  names  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

Shall's  to  barlibreak/ 
I  was  in  hell  last ;  'tis  Uttlu  less  to  be  in  a  petticoat  some- 
times. Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  296. 

It  IS  thus  exactly  described  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney : 

Then  couples  three  be  stmiorht  allotted  there, 
They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  flie. 
The  two  that  in  mid  place,  hell  called,  were 
Must  strive  with  waiting  foot  and  watching  eye 
To  catch  of  them,  and  them  to  hell  to  beare 
That  they,  as  well  as  they,  hell  may  supply. 
There  yon  may  see  that,  as  the  middle  two 
Do  cjwaled  towards  either  couple  make. 
They,  false  and  fearful,  do  their  hands  undo. 

Arcadia,  B.  1,  £cL  last 

The  couples  being  paired,  a  male 
and  female  together,  it  seems  that 
they  sometimes  solaced  themselves  in 
their  confinement  by  kisses,  as  appears 
from  the  following  epigram  : 

Bnrley  break :  or  Last  in  Hell. 
We  two  arc  last  in  hell :  what  may  we  feare 
To  be  tormented  or  kept  pris'ners  here  P 
Alas,  if  kissing  be  of  plagues  the  worst. 
We'll  wish  in  h^  we  had  been  last  and  first. 

Herrick's  Poems,  p.  84. 

That  the  middle  place  was  called  hell, 
is  also  said  in  a  poem  entitled  Barley- 
breake,  publ.  1607. 

£nphenia  now  with  Shetton  is  in  hell 
(Tor  so  the  middle  roome  is  always  call'd) 
He  would  for  ever,  if  he  might,  tfiere  dwclL 

British  Bibliogr.,  i,  p.  67. 

This  term  of  hell  was  indiscreet,  and 
must  have  produced  many  profane 
allusions;  besides  familiarising  what 
ought  always  to  preserve  its  due  effect 
of  awe  upon  the  mind.  See  the 
poem  quoted   by  Dr.  Drake  in   his 


Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  i, 
p.  311. 

We  learn  from  the  communication  of 
a  kind  friend,  that  it  was  played  in 
Yorkshire  within  his  memory,  and 
among  the  stacks  of  corn,  but  with 
some  variations  from  the  Scottish 
game.  They  had  also  another  form 
of  it,  more  resembling  that  in  the 
Arcadia,  which  was  practised  in  open 
ground.  It  is  probable  that  it  still 
subsists  in  all  the  northern  counties. 
Our  very  puerile  game  of  tag  seems 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  for  there  was 
a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game, 
whose  touch  made  a  prisoner. 
Barlibak  is  used  as  the  name  of  an 
evil  spirit,  by  Massinger,  vol.  i,  80. 

tPlayings  at  barley-break,  foot-ball,  dancing,  setting 
cocks  together  by  th'  ears,  to  fight  one  another ;  or 
what  is  more  ridiculous,  matching  Uiem  with  coxcombs, 
who  like  tall  fellows  pdt  them  to  death  with  sticks,  as 
fishermen  do  whales,  when  they  dare  not  come  nigh 
them.  Poor  Robin,  1738. 

fBARNABY.  An  old  dance  to  a  quick 
movement. 

Bounce,  cries  the  port-hole,  oat  they  fly. 
And  make  the  world  dance  Bamaby. 

Cotton's  Virffil  Tropestie. 

BARNACLE.  'A  multivalve  shelUfish 
{lepas  anati/era,  Linn.)  growing  on 
a  flexible  stem,  and  adhering  to  loose 
timber,  bottoms  of  ships,  &c. ;  an- 
ciently supposed  to  turn  into  a  Solan 
goose ;  possibly  because  the  name 
was  the  same.  Whether  the  fish  or 
the  bird  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage  is  not  clear : 

We  shall  lose  our  time 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles  or  apes. 

Temp.,  iv,  sc.  last. 

The  metamorphosis  is  mentioned  by 
Butler  in  Hudibr.,  Ill,  ii,  1.  655.  By 
Bp.  Hall,  iv,  2,  and  others;  and  in 
this  Latin  enigma, 

Sum  volucris,  nam  plumosum  mihi  corpus,  et  alsQ 

Quorum  reruigio,  quum  libet,  alta  pcto. 
llatid  tamcn  c  vulucris  fnccundo  senime  nascor, 

Haud  ovi  teruti  in  corticu  concipior ; 
Sed  mare  me  gignit,  bifuris  sub  tcgmine  conchse, 

Aut  in  ventre  trabis,  quam  tulit  unda  diu. 
Dlud  idem  tcnero  mihi  pabula  pnebet  alumno ; 

Pabula  jam  grandi  suggerit  illud  idem. 

Pincieri  ..Eniffm.,  i,  1^ 

The  notes  show  that  many  respectable 
men  gave  credit  to  the  fable. 
Like  other  fictions,  it  had  its  varia- 
tions :  sometimes  the  barnacles  were 
supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and  theno« 
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to  drop  into  the  sea  and  become  geese ; 
as  in  Drayton's  account  of  Furness : 

Whereas  those  scattered  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatness  of  the  soil,  fin  many  a  slimy  lake 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd)  send  from  their  stocky  boughs 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  trer-geeie  grow 
Call'd  hamacUs  by  us,  which  Uke  a  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then  by  the  nuxure  nurs'd 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  may  see 
Them  tnm'd  to  perfect  fowls;  when  dropping  from  the 

tree 
Into  the  meirv  pond  which  tinder  them  doth  he. 
Wax  ripe,  ana  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  fly. 

Poiyolb.,  song  27.  p.  1190. 

From  this  fable,  Linnaeus  has  formed 
bis  trivial  name  anaii/era,  goose-  or 
d uck-bearing.  See  Donovan's  British 
Shells,  plate  vii,  where  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  real  animal,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  fabulous 
account,  from  Gerard's  Herbal. 
BARNE.  A  child.  A  word  still  retained 
in  the  northern  dialects,  supposed  to 
be  from  born,  that  which  is  bom, 
natns. 

Mercy  on  's,  a  bame  I  a  Teiy  pretty  bame. 

Win.  TaU,  ill,  S. 

BARNE-BISHOP,  «.  c.,  boy-bishop.  See 
Nicholas,  St. 

fBARONET.  This  word  was  in  use  long 
before  the  time  of  James  I  in  the  sig- 
nification of  a  lesser  baron. 

Dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  bnronettrs  might  use  livery 
of  our  lord  the  king,  or  his  collar,  &c. 

Stat.  temp.  Hen.  lY. 

fBARRACADO.     To  barricade. 

Tliough  you  shut  up  and  barracado  your  dores  and 
windowes,  as  hard  as  your  hearts  and  heads  were 
ramd  against  your  distressed  brethren,  yet  death  will 
tind  you,  and  leave  you  to  judgement. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BARRED.     For  barded,  which  see. 

Both  armed  cap-a-pee  upon  their  barred  horse. 
Together  fiercely  flow.  Drayt.  Pol.,  xii,  p.  904. 

fBARRED-GOWN.  The  gowns  of  the 
judge,  and  other  officers  of  the  law, 
had  broad  stripes  or  bars  of  gold  lace 
in  front. 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barriers;  to 
fight  within  lists.  This  kind  of  con- 
test is  sometimes  called  simply  bar^ 
Triers', 

Koble  youth, 
Ipity  thy  sad  fate.— Kow  to  the  barriers. 
{Tkey  fight  at  barriers,  first  single  pairs,  then  three 
to  three.)  Vitt.  Corombona,  0.  PL,  vi,  841. 

Hie  great  barriers  moulted  not  more  leathers,  than  he 
Hath  shed  hairs,  by  the  confession  of  his  doctor. 

/6ii.,p.  24£. 

tBARTHOLOMEW  BABY.  A  gawdily 
dressed  doll,  such  as  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  sold  at  Bartholomew 
Fair. 


Her  petticoat  of  sattin, 


Lac'd  up  before,  and  spangl 
Just  uke  a  Bartltoloinew  baby 


ore. 


Her  gown  of  crimson  tabby, 

•do 

Wit  and  Drollery,  1683,  p.  343. 

BARTIIOLOMEW.PIG.  Roasted  pigs 
were  formerly  among  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  Bartholomew  Fair,  Lon- 
don :  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  on  stalls,  and  ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite of  passengers.  Hence  a  Bartholo' 
mew  pig  became  a  common  subject  of 
allusion :  the  Puritan  railed  against  it, 

For  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartkolcmew  pig,  and  to  eat 
it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,      B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  6. 

Fnlstaff,   in   coaxing  ridicule   of  his 
enormous   figure,   is  playfully  called  ^ 
by  his  favorite, 

Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pi^. 

2  Hen.  iT,  ii,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  paste-pigs 
were  there  meant :  but  the  true  Bar- 
tholomew pigs  were  substantial,  real, 
hot,  roasted  pigs;  as  may  be  seen 
throughout  the  above  play  of  old  Ben, 
where  Ursula,  the  pig-woman,  is  no 
inconsiderable  personage.  Gayton 
also  speaks  of  the  pig-dressers. 

Like  Bartholomew  Fair  pig -dressers,  who  look  like  the 
dams,  as  well  as  the  cooks  of  what  they  roasted. 

Fest.  N.,  p.  67. 

The  young  wife  in  Jonson's  play  pre- 
tends a  violeiit  longing  for  pig,  that 
she  may  be  taken  to  the  fair ;  and  it 
seems  that  her  case  was  far  from  un- 
common. Davenant  speaks  of  the 
Bartlemew  pig. 

That  gaping  lies  on  every  stall. 
Till  female  with  great  belly  call. 

The  pigs  may  still  be  there,  but  I  fear 
the  fair  is  now  a  place  of  too  much 
mobbing  and  riot  for  ladies  in  that 
condition.  There  might  also  be  paste- 
pigs,  but,  if  so,  they  were  very  inferior 
objects,  and  meant  only  for  children. 
Mrs.  Ursula  also  tells  us  the  price  of 
her  pigs  ;  namely,  five  shillings,  ^\^ 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  even  six 
shillings !  This  was  surely  as  dear  in 
James  I's  time,  as  a  gumea  lately. 
The  highest  price,  of  course,  was  to 
be  asked  of  a  longing  woman. 

BASE,  or  BASS,  v.    To  sing  or  play 
the  base  part  in  music. 

And  the  thunder 
TtaX  deep  and  dreadful  orf^-pipe,  pronoono'd 
The  name  of  Frospcr,  it  did  M!ir«  my  trespass. 
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Bass  is  the  usual  orthography  among 
musicians,  and  is  supported  by  the 
derivation,  which  is  basse,  Fr. ;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  in  that  case  very 
irregular,  and  the  use  of  the  compa- 
rative, baser,  as  *'a  baser  sound,"  is 
still  more  decisive  for  base.  The  latter 
reason  is  Dr.  Johnson's. 
BASE,  or  PRISON-BASE,  or  PRISON- 
BARS.  A  rustic  game,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  running. 

Lads  more  like  to  nin 
The  coontry  bate,  than  to  commit  such  slanKhter. 

Cym.t  T,  8. 

The  lines  following  give  some  kind  of 
picture  of  the  sport : 

So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  baef^ 
They  being  chased  that  did  others  chace. 

Spens.  ¥.  q.,  V,  viii,  6. 

To  bid  a   base,  means   to   run  fast, 
challenging  another  to  pursue. 

To  hid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  p.  418. 

Though  in  the  following  passage  the 
allusion  is  rather  obscure, 

Indeed  I  bid  the  bate  for  Prothcus,    Tko  Gent.,  i,  2. 

in  this  it  is  clear : 

We  will  find  comfort,  money,  men,  and  friends, 
£re  long  to  bid  the  English  king  a  base. 
How  say,  voung  prince,  what  think  you  of  the  match  ? 
Pr.  1  think  kin;;  Edward  will  outrun  us  all. 

MarloK's  Ed.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  878. 

N.B.  It  is  there  misprinted  abase,  in 
one  word  :  the  context  demonstrates 
what  it  ought  to  be. 
f  Chapman  uses  the  word  to  base^  or, 
as  there  spelt,  bace,  in  the  sense  of  to 
rush  about,  to  run  quickly  (Odysa.,  x): 

All  so  sprightly  given 
That  no  room  can  contain  them ;  but  about 
Baee  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out. 

BASE-COURT.     The   outer,    or   lower 
court. 

My  lord,  in  the  base-court  he  doih  attend 
To  speak  with  you  j  may't  please  you  to  come  down. 

/^ifA.//,iii,  3. 
Into  the  base-court  then  she  did  me  lead. 

Tourer  of  iJoctrime,  Percy,  Anc.  Poet.,  i,  p.  106. 

BASELARD.     See  Baslard. 
BASEN.     Extended   as   with   astonish- 
ment. 

And  stare  on  him  with  big  looks  basen  wide, 
Woud'ring  what  mister  wight  hu  wtis,  and  u  Iirnce. 

isjiens.  Moth.  Hub.  TaU,  1.  670. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  Bawson  ;  which 
see. 
BASENET,  BASSINET.  BACINET.  A 
very  hght  helmet,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bason,  consequently 
without  a  visor,  properly,  though 
sometimes  that  part  was  added. — 
Knights  when    fatigued    often   wore 


them  for  ease,  instead  of  their  helmets. 
They  were  commonly  worn  by  our  in- 
fantry in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II, 
III,  and  Richard  II.  See  6ro^e  on 
Anc.  Armour.  V,  Bacinetum  apud  Da 
Cange. 
BASES,  s,  pi,  A  kind  of  embroid- 
ered mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knee*",  or 
lower,  worn  by  knights  on  h^rse- 
back. 

About  his  middle  hee  had,  in  stecde  of  bases,  a  long 
cloak  of  silke,  which  unhandsomely,  as  it  needcs  must, 
became  the  wearer.  Sidney's  Arcadia,  b.  i,  p.  62. 

All  heroick  persons  are  pictured  in  bases  and  bu^ikins. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Nctrs.  p  218. 

Bases  were  also  worn  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  are  thus  exactly  described 
in  a  stage  direction  to  a  play  by  Jasper 
Maine.  "  Here  six  Mores  dance,  after 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  manner.  Erect 
arrowes  stuck  round  their  heads  in 
their  curled  hair  instead  of  quivers. 
Their  bowe»  in  their  hands.  Their 
upper  parts  naked.  Their  nether, 
from  the  wast  to  their  knees,  covered 
with  bases  of  blew  satin,  edged  with 
a  deep  silver  fringe,"  &c.  Amorous 
War  re,  iii,  2. 

The  colour  of  her  bases  was  almost 

Like  to  the  falling  whitish  leaves  and  dric, — 

Witli  cipresse  tnmks  embrodcr'd  and  embost. 

Harr.  Jr.,  xxxii,  47. 
The  wicked  Steele  scaz'd  deep  in  his  right  side, 
And  with  his  strcimun*;  blood  his  bases  dide. 

I'airf.  Tasso,  Tii,  41. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras  to 
express  the  butcher's  apron  : 

With  gantlet  blue,  and  bases  white.         I,  ii,  769. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  twice  misinterpreted 

this  word.    See  Base,  No.  3  and  5,  in 

his  Dictionary. 

In  a  passage  of  Ariosto,  they  are  worn 

by  ladies  instead  of  petticoats.    Harr,, 

xxxvii,  25. 

In  the  original,  «o/)ra»M/a  is  the  word 

corresponding  to  bases. 

We  find  a  pair  of  bases  mentioned  in 

the  piny  ot'  Pericles,  ii,  1,  where  it  is 

wrongly  interpreted  "armour  for  the 

legs." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  petticoat  serves 

for  bases,  in  Massinger. 

And  in  Spenser,  a  woman's  petticoats 

and  apron  serve  instead  of  cuirass  and 

bases  : 

In  womans  weedes  that  is  to  manhood  shame. 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white 
Insteadofcuriets,  and  te<«f  lor  the  fight  F.  Q,,Y,  t.20 
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^igram  of  John  Weeur  on  bates. 
In  Bn'llmn. 
Two  contraries  more  elorioas  farre  appearo 
When  each  to  other  Uiey  be  placed  neore : 
Untill  I  knew  this  axiom  I  did  muse 
Why  ipentlemen  so  much  do  base*  use ; 
Yet  Brillus'  bases  adds  to  Brill  no  grace, 
Bat  make  him  baser  who  by  birth  is  base. 
6entilit4e  then  BriUus  tirst  should  get. 
Before  base  BriUus  do  in  hases'^ct.    Book  i,  Epigr.  6. 
Tour  petticoat  serves  for  bases  to  this  warrior. 

Ptet.j  act  ii,  1. 

Thu8  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gifford's 
conjecture  on  the  subject  (Massinger, 
vol.  iii,  p.  141)  was  nearly  right. 
The  word  also  occurs  in  Parad.  Lost., 
ix,  36,  where  it  is  falsely  interpreted 
housings,  in  the  best  editions,  on  the 
authority  of  Richardson. 

fTo  BASH.     To  be  ashamed, 

I^either  bash  I  to  say,  that  the  people  of  Bome  invaded 
this  isle,  rither  upon  a  greedy  mind  to  encroch,  than 
any  just  title  thereto. 

Holland's  Ammiantis  Marcellinus,  1609. 
And  this  bash  not  those  to  doe,  in  whose  aimcestors 
time  a  scnatour  was  taxed  and  fined  bv  the  censour, 
that  durst,  whiles  it  was  not  decent  ana  seemly,  kisse 
his  owue  wife  before  the  daughter  of  them  both.    Jbid, 

BASILIARD.     See  Baslard. 
BASILISCO.     In    Shakespeare's    King 
John  is  this  passage  : 

What  means  tliis  Rcorn.  thou  most  untoward  knave  P 
Fhil.  Knight,  knight,  icood  mother,  Basilisco  like. 

John,  i,  1. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  play,  en- 
titled Soliman  and  Perseda,  in  which 
a  foolish  knight,  called  Basilisco^ 
speaking  of  his  own  name,  adds, 

Knight,  good  fellow,  knight,  knight 

And  is  answered  immediately. 

Knave,  good  fcUow,  knave,  knave.  Orig.  ofDram.^  ii,  p.  210. 

BASILISK,  s,     A  species  of  ordnance. 

Which  with  our  bombaoils,  shot,  and  basilisk. 
We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viii,  S88. 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  cmverin.     1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  3. 

Also    an    imaginary   creature.      See 

COCKATRICB. 

BASKET,  s.  It  was  customary  formerly 
to  send  the  relics  of  the  sherifiTs 
table  in  baakets,  to  the  poor  confined 
in  the  prisons. 

Where  you  shall  howl  all  day  at  the  gate,  for  a  meal 
at  night  from  the  basket. 

Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viu,  259. 
Bid  our  charity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison, — 
Where  the  sheriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat 
Were  your  festival  exceedings.     Massing  City  Mad.,  i,  1. 

Out,  3rou  dog  leach. 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons. — 
Still  spew'd  out 
For  lying  too  heavy  o'  the  basket.     B.  Jons.  Jleh.,  i,  1 

That  is,  for  eating  too  much ;  taking 
too  large  a  share  out  of  the  basket. 
tBASKET.     The  basket  into  which  the 
broken  meat  from  the  table  was  thrown 
and  giyen  away  generally  in  charity. 


tBASKET-CHAIR.     An  easy  chair. 

Nor,  at  his  boord  together  being  sat, 
With*words,  nor  touch,  scarce  looks  adulterate. 
Nor  when  ho,  swoln  and  panipcr'd  with  lii^li  fare, 
Sits  down  and  snorts,  cas'd  m  his  basket  chair. 
Mast  we  usurp  his  own  bed  any  more. 
Nor  kiss  and  play  in  his  house  as  before. 

Bonne's  Poems,  p.  65. 

BASIN,  or  BASON,  custom.  When 
bawds  and  other  infamous  persons 
were  carted,  it  was  usual  for  a  mob 
to  precede  them,  beating  metal  basins, 
pots,  and  other  sounding  vessels,  to 
increase  the  tumult,  and  call  more 
spectators  together. 

And  send  her  home 
Divested  to  her  llannel  in  a  cart. 
Lat.  And  let  her  footman  beat  the  bason  afore  her. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  iv,  8. 
With  scornful  sound  of  basen,  pot,  and  pan, 
They  thought  to  drive  him  thence,  like  bees  in  swarmes. 

Harr  Ariost.,  xvii,  89. 
Then  like  a  strumpet  drove  me  from  their  cells. 
With  tinkling  pans,  and  \«^h  the  noise  of  bells. 

Brotcne's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  4. 

See  also  Promos  and  Cassandra,  act  iv, 
2,  part  ii. 

It  seems  that  the  hire  of  their  basins 
for  this  purpose  was  profitable  to 
barbers,  for  it  is  uttered  as  an  execra- 
tion against  Cutbeard  : 

Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that  year,  to  employ  a 
bason  of  his.  B.  Jon.  Sil.  Worn.,  iii,  5. 

This  ceremony  is  introduced  in  the 
second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest 
Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  481-83,  and  is 
there  accounted  for : 

Duke.  Why  before  her  does  the  bason  rins;? 

These  basons  were  made  of  brass. 
Bp.  Hall  uses  brass-bason  as  a  phrase 
for  a  barber : 

O  Esculape !  how  rife  is  physic  made. 

When  eacu  brasse-bason  can  professe  the  trade.  Sat.  It,  L 

Hence   the  similarity  between  a  bar- 
ber's bason  and  a  helmet     See  also 
Overbury's  Characters,  K.  i,  b. 
See  also  Bride-bowl. 

BASLARD,  s.  A  short  sword  or  dagger. 
Basalardus  or  basefardus,  low  Latin. 
See  Du  Cange ;  who  says,  *'  Ensia 
brevis  species,  genus  pugionis  vel 
sicae ;"  and  adds,  **  Gallis  olim  bajte' 
laire,  nunc  coutelas.^* 

Where  not  in  robes,  but  with  our  baskurdes  bright. 
We  came  to  parie  of  the  publique  weale. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  384. 

Stowe  calls  it  basiliarde,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  the  weapon  with  which  Sir 
W.  Walworth  first  wounded  Wat  Tvler. 

The  mayor  having  receyved  his  stroke  drew  his  basi^ 
Uarde,  and  grievously  wounded  Wat  in  tlie  neck. 

Lomdom^  IMt,  p.  178^ 
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The  statute  of  12  ^chard  II.  wyll  that  no  servant  of 
husbandrye,  ne  labourer,  nor  sen'ant  of  artificer,  nor 
of  vitayller,  shall  beare  baselarde,  dagrger,  nor  spere 
upon  peyne  of  forfeiture. 

Cited  in  Ccns.  Liter.,  vol.  X,  p.  158, 1st  cd. 

f  BASSE.  The  base,  in  music    See  Base. 

A  boMe  or  base  string :  that  string  that  maketh  the 
base  sound.  Nomenclator. 

f BASSE.  A  kiss.  A  common  word  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

JFyt.  Ye,  let  hym  bee, 

I  doo  not  passe ! 

Cum  now,  a  baue ! 

Hon.  Rec.  Nay,  syr,  as  for  basstfs, 

From  hence  none'passys, 

But  as  in  gage 

Of  maryage  Play  of  Wit  and  Science. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  word, 
signifying  it  is  enough^  or  let  it  suffice, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  works  of 
our  ancient  dramatists,  which  proves 
it  to  have  been  then  current. 

Btuta,  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full.    Tarn.  Shr.,  1, 1. 

fBASTANED.  To  buy  a  bastaned  gown 
of  a  person,  i.e.,  to  beat  him. 

I  told  him  that  he  did  Ivc  in  so  s<iying,  and  that  I 
wold  try  on  the  fleysh  of  htm,  or  by  a  bai tuned  gown 
of  him,*  if  he  wer  not  prisoner  in  the  Towt. 

Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  1593. 

BASTARD,  «.  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish 
wine,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts, 
white  and  brown.  According  to 
Minshew's  explanation  it  was  a  raisin 
wine;  but  he  was  mistaken. 

Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  a  white  colour,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  rumney,  and 
bastard.  Coghan's  liar  en  of  Health,  p.  239. 

We  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brovn  and  white 
bastard.  Meas.fur  M.,  iii,  2. 

It  was  common  in  taverns. 

Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon. 

1  Uen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

And  again : 

Why  then  your  broicn  bastard  is  vour  only  drink. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  292,  and  v,  328. 
It  is  said  in  one  passage  to  be  heady : 

I  was  drunk  with  bastard, 
Wliose  nature  is  to  form  thinp,  like  itself, 
Heady  and  monstrous.     B.  ^  Fl.  Tamer  Tam*d,  ii,  1. 

Burton  mentions  it  among  hot  and 
strong  liquors  and  compounds. 

AU  black  wines,  overhot,  compound,  strong,  thick 
drinks,  us  muscadine,  malmsie,  nllegaiit,  rumny, 
hroum-bastard,  metheglcn,  and  the  like. 

^naf.  of  if  el.,  p.  70. 

In  the  church warden*s  accounts  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Heading, 
in  1509,  is  this  article  : 

Payed  for  a  quart  of  bastard  for  the  tingers  of  the 
Passhyon  on  Palme  Suudaye,  4d. 

Coates's  Beading,  p.  217. 

BASTILE,  8,    A  castle. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  1 67,  and  Hudibras, 
ii,  1150.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

tBASTON.     A  staff.     Fr. 

Baculus.  A  hattw^ :  a  staffe :  wherewith  to  carry  a  tub, 
fcc,  a  cole^taffe.  Nonunclator. 


BAT,  8,  A  club,  or  large  stick.  We 
hardly  regard  this  ae  an  obsolete 
word :  yet  it  is  never  used  now, 
except  in  an  appropriated  sense ;  as 
cricket-6a^. 

I'll  try  whether  your  costard  mmjhat\it  the  harder. 

Z«sr,  ir,  6. 
And  each  of  yon  a  good  bat  on  his  neck. 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground. 

Oeorge-a-Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  42. 

fBATALIA.     The  order  of  battle.     Fr. 

Wee,  being  upon  another  hill  opposite  to  him,  drew 
downe,  and  into  batalia,  to  give  on,  though  upon  the 
mouth  of  his  cannon :  which  would  have  made  hot 
workc.  Arthur  IFtlsotCs  Autobiography . 

'\To  BATE.  To  diminish;  to  subtract 
from. 

In  time  the  mighty  mountains  tops  be  bated ; 
But,  with  their  faU,  the  neighbour  vidcs  are  fatted ; 
And  what,  when  Trent  or  Avon  overflowe. 
They  reave  one  field,  they  on  the  next  bestowe. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas, 

BATE,  s.     Contention. 

Shall  ever  civil  bate 

Gnaw  and  devour  our  taste  ? 

Countess  of  Pembroke's  Anlotuus. 
She  set  my  brother  lirst  with  me  at  bate. 

Mirror  for  Af agist.,  p.  74. 
Breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories. 

2  Uen.  IF,  ii.  i. 

See  Breedbatb. 
BATE-BREEDING,  adj.     Apt  to  cause 
strife. 

Tliis  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adon.    Malone's  bupp.,  i,  435. 

BATE,  V.  A  term  in  falconry ;  to 
flutter  the  wings  as  preparing  for 
flight,  particularly  at  the  sight  of 
prey ;  probably  from  battre,  Fr. 

That  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  \\sM\y  bath'd. 

1  Uen.  ir,  iy,  1. 

It  is  a  natund  action  with  birds, 
after  bathing,  to  shake  the  moisture 
from  their  wings  ;  also  when  desirous 
of  their    food,    or  prey,    as    in   the 

following  passage : 

No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  ourselves,  but^hey 
brail  and  hood  us  so  with  sour  awe  of  parents,  that 
we  dare  not  offer  to  bate  at  our  desires. 

Albumazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  179. 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheek. 

Bom.  ami  Jul.,  iii,  2. 
Afterwards  ^  leisurely  against  the  wind,  then  uidiood 
her.  and  belorc  she  bate,  or  lind  any  check  in  her  eye, 
wliistle  her  off  from  your  fist,  fairly  and  softly. 

Oentl.  Beer.,  &vo,  p.  26. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Bacon  : 

Wherein  fvir.  in  matters  of  business)  I  would  to  God 
that  I  Mere  hooded,  that  I  saw  less ;  or  that  I  could 
perform  more :  for  now  I  am  Uke  a  hawk  that  bates, 
wlion  I  see  occasion  of  ser>ice ;  but  cannot  fly  be- 
cnuse  I  am  ty'd  to  anoUier's  fist.  Letter  ii. 

Bafe  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bouiton,  Pro- 
verb. The  history  of  this  Bouiton, 
and  the   origin  of  the  proverb,   are 
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equally  unknown :  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  asserted  at  some  time  that  he 
had  all  the  tricks  at  cards,  when 
there  was  an  ace  against  him ;  or 
some  such  thing.  According  to  an 
account  in  Ray's  Prov.,  p.  177,  queen 
Elizaheth,  hy  aptly  citiug  this  pro- 
Terh,  detected  that  it  was  wanting  in 
a  collection  presented  to  her.  It  was 
asserted,  that  all  the  proverbs  in  the 
English  language  were  there ;  **  Bate 
me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton/'  answered 
the  queen,  implying  that  the  asser- 
tion was  probably  too  strong;  and, 
in  fact,  that  very  proverb  was  want- 
ing. 

The  following  epigram  points  out  the 
author  of  the  collection  mentioned  by 
Ray : 

Secunda  eogitationes  meliores, 
A  pamphlet  was  of  Proverbs  i>en'd  by  Polton, 
Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were ; 
Until!  one  told  lum,  Bate  m'  an  aee,  quoth  Boulton. 
Indeed  (said  he)  that  proverbe  is  not  there. 

The  Mastive,  hy  H.  P. 

We  find  it  in  some  of  the  old  dramas : 

After  what  sort,  I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
Grimme.  Nay  there,  bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Boulton. 

Damon  and  Pithtat,  0.  PL.  i,  224. 

Where  it  means,  excuse  me  there;  as 
also  in  the  following: 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Boulton :  Tush,  your  mind  I 

know: 
Ah  sir,  you  would  belike  lei  my  cock  sparrows  goe. 

Promos  and  Cassandra^  iv,  7- 
iHar.  I  use  all  to  Geoi^e  Philpots  at  Dowgate;  hees 
the  best  backswordeman  in  England. 
Kit.  Bate  me  an  aee  of  that,  quoth  Bolton. 
Mar.  He  not  bate  yeapinne  on't,  sir;  for,  by  this 
cndgell,  tis  true.  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More, -p.  18. 

BATFUL,  adj.  Fruitful;  fattening. 
From  to  batten. 

Where  streams  of  milk  thro'  balful  vallies  flow. 

Drayt.  Moses,  p.  1577. 

Frequently  in  his  Polyolbion.  See 
Todd. 

fAnd  hare  I  seen  Vemoila's  haifull  fields, 

Strcw'd  with   ten    thousand   helms,  ten   thousand 

shields. 
Where  famous  Bedford  did  our  fortune  trie.  Drayton. 

tr©  BATLE.  To  fatten.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  first  of  these 
examples  is  not  quite  clear. 

Kerertnelesse  Faith  went  to  mother  Redcaps,  and  by 


the  way  met  with  Joyce,  who  very  kindlv  hatled  her 
penny  with  her  at  a  fat  pig.  Taylor* s  Jrorkes,  1630. 
let  he  was  of  so  free  a  nature,  and  careless  of  money. 


when  he  had  it  (though  solicitous  to  get  it),  that  he 
batted  in  bis  own  bounty.  Wilson's  History  of  James  I. 

BATLET,  «.  The  instrument  with 
which  washers  beat  their  coarse 
clothes.  Johnson,  A  regular  dimi- 
nutive from  bat;  meaning,  therefore, 
a  small  bat. 


And  I  remember  kissing  of  her  hatlet,  and  the  eowi 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk'd. 

As  you  like  it,  ii,  4. 

I  find  the  same  implement  called  a 
beetle  elsewhere : 

Huswife,  go  hire  her,  if  you  yccrcly  gave 
A  lamkin  more  than  use,  you  Uiat  miffht  Bare 
In  Moashina  beetles,  for  her  hands  woiud  paase 
To  serve  that  purpose,  tho'  you  daily  wash. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  16. 
Have  I  liv'd  thus  lone  to  be  knock'd  o'  th'  head 
With  half  a  washing-beetle  ? 

B.  /•  Fl.  Tamer  l^m'd,  ii,  &. 

See  BeiEiTLB 
tBATOON,  or  BATTOON.    A  staflf;  a 
mace.    Fr. 

I  do  but  think  how  I 
Shall  bastinado  o'r  the  ordinaries. 
Arm'dwith  my  sword,  hattoone,  and  foot  He  walk 
To  give  each  i-ank  its  due.    No  one  shall  scape. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1661a 
They  assaulted  him  with  their  batoons,  whiles  our 
macunan  resting  himself  did  look  upon  them,  and  said, 


you  will  not  threaten  to  whip  one  any  more  P 

"  Jlistory 
Dick.  Thanks,  good  sir,  but  will  the  captain  caterer 


Comical  Jlistory  ofFrancion,  1655. 


Take  the  battoon  so  kindly ;  1  ne're  thought 
Patience  a  souldier's  virtue  untill  now. 

Marriage  Broaker,  1668. 

tBATTALOUSE,  adj.     Combative. 

Holds  firm  his  stand. 
Of  haltalouse  bristles :  (said  of  a  boar.) 

Byron*s  Tragedy. 

BATTEN,  V.  To  feed,  or  fatten.  This 
word  can  hardly  be  called  obsolete, 
having  been  used  by  Pope,  Prior, 
and  Gay  (see  Johns.  Diet.) :  but  it 
is  so  far  disused  as  to  be  obscure  to 
some  readers.  It  occurs  in  Hamlet, 
iii,  4y  and  in  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta, 
0.  PI.,  viii,  354. 

fThus  they  batten  here;  but  the  divell  will  snaw 
their  bones  for  it.  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608L 

fBATTERFANGED.     Beaten. 

A  poore  labouring  man  was  married  and  matched  to  a 
creature  that  so  much  used  to  scold  waking,  that  she 
had  much  adoe  to  refraine  it  sleeping,  so  that  the 
poore  man  was  so  batterfang'd  and  bdabour'd  with 
tongue  mettle,  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life. 

Taylor's  Workes,  168a 

BATTIL,  or  BATTEL,  v.  n.  To  grow 
fat.     Also  actively,  to  fatten  others. 

For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battil  better. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  88. 
Ashes  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to  battle  barren 
land.  2iay'sProv.,238.    Also  26a 

Cotgrave  has,  "to  battle,  or  get  flesh, 
prendre  chair." 
BATTLE.     The  main  or  middle  body 
of  an  army,  between  the  van  and  rear. 

The  vaward  Zerbin  hath  in  government. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  the  battell  guides. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  'Hith  the  rereward  went 

Harrington's  Ariost.,  xvi,  36. 
Sould.  Be  yours  the  vaward. 
Soph.  I  will  give  the  charKC. 
Sould.  Tumus,  have  you  the  rereward ;  I  the  balUe. 
Four  Prentices  of  Loud.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  539. 

See  Strutt  on  the  Manners  and  Cub* 
toms,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  2,  where  is  an 
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Account  from  an  old  MS.  of  the  me- 
thod of  regulating  these  divisions. 

fBATTLE.  A  small  boat.  See  Howel's 
Londinopolis,  16o7,  p.  85. 

To  BATTLE  is  still  current  in  Oxford 
for  taking  provisions  from  the  but- 
tery, &c. 

Eat  my  commons  with  a  good  stomach,  and  battled 
with  discretion.     Puritan,  Malone's  Suppl.,  ii,  p.  543. 

Cotgrave  has  this  sense  also: 

To  battU  (us  scholars  do  in  Oxford),  fttre  debiteur  an 
college  pour  ses  vivrcs. 

He  adds, 

Mot  us^  seuleraent  des  jeunes  6coliers  de  runiTer8it6 
d'Oxford. 

BAUBLE,  or  BABLE,  «.  Baubella,  in 
low  Latin,  signifies  toys,  jewels;  but 
that  word  being  found  only  in  I  love- 
den,  it  is  as  probable  that  the  English 
may  be  the  original  as  the  contrary ; 
perhaps  both  are  from  babiole,  Fr. 
Baciballum  is  found  in  Petronius 
Arbiter  in  a  similar  sense ;  and 
Boi//3o\ia  in  Julius  Pollux,  v.  16, 
for  bracelets.  See  Junius,  in  Bable. 
In  its  general  signification  this  word 
is  yet  current ;  but  the  office  of  fool 
being  obsolete,  its  meaning,  as  a 
badge  of  it,  requires  explanation. 
A  fooPs  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  ass's 
ears,  fantastically  carved  upon  it. 
Its  form  mav  be  seen  at  ^s*  12  in 
the  plate  subjoined  to  the  first  part 
of  Hen.  IV,  in  Mr.  Steevens's  edition  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  pi.  3,  vol.  ii. 

An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  eod, 

And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  swears. 

Tit.  Jnd,  V,  1. 
It  had  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  found  a  fool's  coat 
and  a  bauble.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v.  Ii29. 

If  every  fool  should  wear  a  bable,  fewel  would  be  dear. 

Ray^s  Prov.,  p.  108. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  another 
proverb,  which,  as  well  as  several 
allusions  made  to  it,  was  of  a  licen- 
tious nature.  0.  PL,  viii,  15.  AlVs 
W.,  iv,  5.  Romeo,  ii,  4.  979,  a. — 
It  appears  from  the  French  proverb 
subjoined  by  Ray,  that  the  equivalent 
word  in  that  language  was  marotte, 
which  is  now  used  for  a  person's 
particular  foible,  or  hobby-horse. 
C^est'la  sh  marotte :  It  is  his  hobby- 
horse. 
Apparently  as  an  adjective : 


Doth  knock 
BabU  babes  against  the  rock.  SouiJhceU,  p.  51,  lited. 

fBAUCKT.     Sized.  (?) 

Grandiutcnlua  huie  pro/eetHt  est.  He  was  a  good 
stubble  boy .  a  pretie  hauckt  ladde,  and  of  a  good  stature 
when  he  went  from  hence.    Terence  in  ^glisk,  1614w 

BAUDKIN.  The  true  form  of  a  word, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  bodkin^  in 
the  phrase  cloth  of  bodkin,  Baudkin 
was  formed  from  the  low  Latin  Bal- 
dicus,  Baldekinus,  which  itself  was 
derived,  says  Du  Cange,  from  Bal- 
dacco  (Baldach),  an  oriental  name  for 
Babylon  [Bagdad],  being  brought  from 
thence.  It  was  the  richest  kind  of 
stufi*,  the  web  being  gold,  and  the 
woof  silk,  with  embroidery.  "Pan- 
nus  omnium  ditissimu;*,  cujus  utpote 
stamen  ex  filo  auri,  subtemen  ex 
serico  texitur,  plumario  opere  inter- 
textus."  Du  Cange.  Spelman  simi- 
larly defines  it.  See  his  Glossary. 
Minshew  ridiculously  derives  it  from 
bawd;  because,  he  says,  it  was  in- 
vented by  such  persons  as  an  attrac- 
tive ornament.  For  the  examples, 
see  Bodkin,  cloth  of.  Baldaquin  in 
French,  and  Baldachino,  Italian,  are 
explained  by  Cotgrave  and  Florio. 
Bullokar  has  the  word  rightly,  baud- 
kin;  and  defines  it,  **  Stuffe  or  cloth 
made  partly  of  silk,  and  partly  of 
gold  and  silver."  He  calls  it  also 
tinsell,  which  now  has  a  different 
meaning. 

6.  Gascoigne    has    the  word  in  its 
original  form : 

For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsd  figurie. 

For  baudkin,  broydrie,  cutworks,  or  conceits, 

He  set  the  shippes  of  merchantmen  on  worke. 

Steele-Glatse,  t,  TM. 

BAUSIN.  or  BAWZON.     A  badger. 

His  mittons  were  of  bawnm't  skin. 

Jhrayt.  Eel.,  ir,  p.  140S. 

BAVIAN,  the  same  as  babian,  A 
baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old 
Morris  dance.  From  baviaan,  Dutch ; 
in  German  pavian,  a  great  monkey. 
He  appears  in  act  iii,  sc.  5,  of  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  where  his  office 
is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to  play  antics, 
and  exhibit  a  long  tail,  with  what 
decency  he  could.  So  babouin  in 
French,  and  our  baboon.  See  Ba- 
bian. 
The  account  given  of  it  by  Messrs. 
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Steeyens  and  Toilet,  in  the  disserta- 
tion subjoined  to  first  part  of  Hen.  lY, 
is  very  erroneous.  They  would  make 
him  a  sort  of  fool,  and  a  regular 
appendage  to  the  Morris,  which  if  he 
had  been,  he  would  have  been  more 
frequently  mentioned. 

Where'*  the  bavian  ? 
My  friend,  carry  your  tail  without  offence 
Or  scandal  to  tfie*  ladies,  and  he  sure 
You  tumble  with  audacity  and  manhood : 
And  when  yon  bark,  do  it  with  ju^ment. 

See  Thuuberg's  Trav.,  i,  226. 
BAVIN.     Brush  wood,  or  small  fagots, 
made  of  such  light  and  combustible 
matter,  used  for  lighting  fires.     Still 
in  use  in  some  counties. 

The  skipping  king,  he  anibled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  hxnn  wits 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt.  1  lien.  IV,  iii,  3. 

Bax'xnt  will  have  their  ibishes.  and  youth  their  fancies, 
the  one  as  soon  quenched  as  the  other  is  burnt. 

Mother  Bombie,  1594. 
The  ftavtn,  though  it  buri:e  bright,  is  but  a  bUize. 

Euphues,  G.  2,  b. 
With  coals  and  witli  batius,  and  a  good  warm  chair. 

Old  Sonff. 

Bavins  are  still  advertised  for,  under 
that  name,  by  some  of  our  pubHc 
offices. 
BAWCOCK.  A  burlesque  word  of  en- 
dearment, supposed  to  be  derived  from 
beau  eoq  :  but  rather  perhaps  from 
boy  and  cock. 

Why  that's  my  bawcock.    What  has  smutch'd  thy 
nose?  W.TaU,i,i. 

Good  haweoei,  bate  thy  rage  I  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  ? 

Hen.  V,  iii,  2. 

See  also  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4. — In  both 
the  latter  passages  it  is  immediately 
joined  with  chuck  or  chick,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  meant  boycock 
or  young  cock. 
BAWSON.  A  large  unwieldy  person. 
Possibly  from  bausin,  a  badger,  that 
being  a  clumsy  beast. 

Peace,  yon  fat  batcaom,  peace.      Lingua,  0.  PI.,  t,  232. 

Coles  bns  "  a  great  bawsin,  ventrosus." 
Chatterton  has  thrice  used  bawsyn, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  in 
the  sense  of  large  :  this  was  probably 
on  the  authority  of  Skinner,  who  ex- 
plains it,  **  MagwuB,  grandia  ;*'  also, 
'' Yentriosus,  quia  scilicet  sesquipe- 
dalis  abdominis  sarcinam  magna  cum 
difficultate  trahit  et  circumfert." 
Conjecturing  it  to  be  from  bauch,  a 
panoch,  and  zichen,  to  drag.  Etym, 
roe.  omn,  Antiq.  Chatterton  proba- 
Uy  had  it  from  Skinner.     See  Battle 


of  Hast.,  2d,  690;  Englysh  Met., 
131;  ^lla,  57. 
BAY.  A  principal  division  in  a  build- 
ing ;  probably,  as  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
jectured, a  great  square  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof,  whence  barn  of  three 
bays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by  beams. 
In  large  buildings,  having  the  Gotliic 
framework  to  support  the  roof,  like 
Westminster  Hall,  the  bays  are  the 
spaces  between  the  supporters. 
Houses  were  estimated  by  the  number 

of  bays : 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  teu  years.  I'll  rent  the 
fairest  house  in  it,  after  tliree-pencc  a  ba{/. 

Meas.  for  St.,  iif  1. 
Of  one  baye's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  coate 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr'd  with  sluttish  soote. 

Hall,  Sat.  V,  1. 

As  a  term  among  builders,  it  also  sig- 
nified every  space  left  in  the  wall, 
whether  for  door,  window,  or  chimney. 
See  Chambers's  Diet,  and  Kersey. 
Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  makes 
a  bay  a  space  of  a  definite  size,  *'  a 
bay  of  building,  mensura  viginti- 
quatuor  pedum,"  i.  e.,  the  measure  of 
twenty-four  feet. 
f  BAY.     A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river. 

Agger, Virg.  x^/uui,;(ovf,irp6<rxw/uui,  A^eslainalium 
terra  adversus  fluiutuis  impetuin.  Lcvcl'*ou  chHUS86e 
d'une  riviere.  A  dam,  bay,  banke,  or  hill  of  eurth 
heaped  up  on  hie  to  keepe  the  water  out  or  in. 

Nomettclalar, 

To  BAY.     To  bathe. 

He  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes 
Hissweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind. 

SjtcM.  F.  Q.,  1,  vii.  3. 

BAY  WINDOW.  Made  from  Bay, 
supra ;  not,  according  to  Minshew, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bay  on  a 
coast,  or  round,  for  it  was  usually 
square.  Bow  window  has  now  effec- 
tually supplanted  it,  in  practice,  and 
implies  a  semicircular  sweep,  like  a 
bow. 

In  which  lime,  retiring  myself  into  a  bay-icindotr. 

B.  Jon.  Cynthut's  Ret.,  iv,  S. 
W)iy  it  hath  bay-v*indo«$  as  traiispiircnt  as  barrtca- 
does,  and  the  clear  stones  towards  tin*  suuth  are  a^ 
lustrous  as  ebony.  TtcelJ'th  X.,  iv,  2. 

Mr.  Tyrrwhitt,  in  his  Glo.ssary  to 
Chaucer,  thus  explains  it :  "A  large 
window,  probably  so  called  because 
it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  i.  e.,  the 
space  between  two  cross  beams.*' 
We  have  the  authority  of  an  old  dic- 
tionary for  asserting,  that  a  bay -win- 
dow meant  also  a  balconv.     In  the 

w 

English  part  of  Coles'  Dictionary  we 
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find  "a  bay-window,  Menianum ;"  and  I 
ill  the  Latin,  Menianum  is  translated 
a  balcony,  or  gallery.  Meniana  were 
called  from  Menius  a  Roman,  who 
invented  them.  See  Festus,  and 
Vossius  Etym.  Ling.  Lat.  Minshew 
confirms  the  interpretation  of  Coles, 
translating  it  L.  Menianum,  I.  Bal- 
cone,  G.  Une  aaillie,  ou  projet  de 
maison,  T.  Ein  arkel,  ob  formam ; 
which  comes  very  near  to  our  present 
expression  of  6ou7-window.  So  again, 
Baleone,  qui  balza  fuora.  See  him 
both  in  bay  and  window.  Thus  the 
word  served  at  times  in  both  senses. 
Cotgrave  adheres  to  the  more  common 
signification,  translating  bay-window, 
"  Grande  fenestre  de  bois,  de  char- 
pen  terie." 
BAYARD.  Properly  a  bay  horse  ;  also 
a  horse  in  general.  Rinaldo's  horse 
in  Ariosto  is  called  Baiardo.  "  As 
bold  as  blind  bayard^*  is  a  very  ancient 
proverb,  being  found  in  Chaucer, 
Troil.,  i,  218.  See  also  Ray,  p.  80. 
It  is  alluued  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  *'  Do  you  hear,  sir  Bartholomew 
Bayai'd,  that  leap  before  you  look  V 
Match  at  Midnight,  0.  PI.,  vii,  435. 
Perhaps  the  whole  proverb  might  be 
"  as  bold  as  blind  bayard  that  leaps 
before  he  looks,*'  in  idlusion  to  ano- 
ther proverb,  **  Look  before  you  leap." 
I  find  the  expression  in  a  sermon  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time : 

I  roan-el  not  so  nmch  at  bUud  bayards,  which  nerer 
take  God's  book  in  hand. 

Bernard  Gilpin's  Serm.,  republ.  1752, 
and  suoioined  to  his  Life. 
Who  is  more  bold  than  is  the  bayard  blind? 

Carilt  in  Mirr.for  Magistr, 

A  modem  editor  fancies  that  bold 
Bayard 2l\M{ii^%  to  the  famous  chevalier 
sans  peur,  but  he  is  totally  mistaken. 
Induction  to  Marston*8  What  you  will, 
p.  202.  See  Bagus  in  Du  Gauge. 
See  also  Junius  in  Bayard. 

tBut  tlie  boldest  bayard  of  all  was  Wentworth.  who 
■aid  that  the  just  rennrd  of  the  Spaniard's  ini|iositJ«>n 
was  the  loss  of  the  L(»\v  Countnes.  L<tUr  dated  16l4w 

BAYNARD'S  CA.^TLfc:.  The  residence 
of  Richard  III  nt  the  time  of  his 
usurpation.  It  was  originally  a  forti- 
fied castle  of  great  strength,  built  in 
the  time  of  William  I  by  a 
of  that  nnme*^  After  several  c 
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which  are  all  detailed  by  Stowe  (Lon- 
don, 1599,  p.  47)>  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
occupied  by  Richard  as  his  represen- 
tative. It  still  gives  the  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city,  called  Castle  Bay* 
nard  Ward;  and  extends,  by  the 
Thames,  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  Black 
Friars.     Richard  says. 

Bid  tliem  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynar^s  CastU. 

BUk,  m,  m,  6. 

BEAD-ROLL,  or  rather  BEDE-ROLL. 
A  catalogue  of  prayers;  and  thence 
any  inventory ;  or  perhaps,  originally, 
a  list  of  those  to  be  prayed  for  in 
church.     Kersey. 

We  in  the  bead-rcU  here  of  our  religiiras  brine 

Wise  Ethelwald.  Ihayt.  Poly^  u,  p.  865. 

Bede,  in  Saxon,  means  a  prayer ;  and 
beads  may  be  found  used  for  prayers, 
thus, 

BrinK  the  holy  water  hither. 

Let  us  wash  and  praj  together : 

When  our  beads  are  thus  united. 

Then  the  foe  wiU  fly  affrighted.  Herriek,  p.  885. 

BEAD-ROLL.  A  list  of  names ;  origi- 
nally of  persons  to  be  prayed  for; 
afterwards,  any  list. 

Or  tedious  bead-rolUs  of  descended  blood, 
From  father  Japhet  since  Deucalion's  flood. 

HaU,  Sat.  IV.  iii,  5. 
tTis  a  dead  world,  no  stirrinz,  he  hath  crosses, 
Behearseth  up  a  bead-rotrle  of  his  losses. 

Boiclands,  Knave  of  Harts,  ISIS. 
t£lse  let  my  name  be  from  thy  bed-role  rac'st. 
And  be  no  more  a  goddesse,  if  I  lose  her. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britamea,  1609L 

See  Todd. 
BEADSMAN.  From  bede,  a  prayer, 
and  from  counting  the  beads,  the  way 
used  by  the  Romish  church  in  num- 
bering their  prayers;  a  prayerman. 
Commonly  one  who  prays  for  an- 
other. 

For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 

Vol.  And  on  a  lore-book  pray  for  my  success. 

The  office  of  a  beadsman  is  thus  ex* 
pressed  by  Herriek : 

Yet  in  my  depth  of  grief  I'de  be 
One  that  should  drop  his  beads  for  thee. 

JTorh  381. 

From  this  use,  beads  obtained  their 
name. 
fTo  BEAKE  ones  self.     To  bask ;    to 
enjoy  one's  self. 

At  home  we  take  our  ease. 

And  beate  ourselves  in  rest. 

KendaWs  Flotcers  of  Epigrammes^  1577. 
Tea  (poor  creatures)  tbey  liave  been  constrained  to  nt 
warm,  and  to  lie  soft,  to  be  served  in  state,  to  drink 
wine  in  bowles,  to  be  hooonrtd,  be  worshipped,  to  be 
cvourhed  and  kneeled  aatoi  and  so  forthj  whtitlore 
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if  that  pope  of  Rome,  when  he  lay  beaUng  hime  .f  ia 
the  Qiiust  of  his  luxurirs,  had  cause  to  cry  o*<.  Ueu 
fuantum  patimur  pro  Christo  ! 

Symmons,  Vindication  ofCharUsI,  1648. 

fBEAKER.  A  large  drinking-glass,  or 
vessel.     The  German  becher. 

Fill  me  a  beaktr,  looke  it  be  good  beert. 

Rowlandi's  Knave  of  Harts. 
In  others  whole  woods  of  cypress,  runrsthom,  dafifn- 
dillies,  and  juniper  for  sallets  What  they  wanted  in 
wine  they  made  up  in  brandy  and  coffee,  of  which 
the  emperor  of  Gehenna  would  make  noUuiijt  to  drink 
off  at  a  draught  a  gold  beater  as  big  as  the  tun  of 
Ileidelbergh.  Tkt  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

Were  soon  prerail'd  on  to  resign 
Their  silrer  b€iU:ers,  and  their  coin ; 
That  such  a  Juit  and  holy  strife 
Might  want  no  wealth  to  give  it  life. 

Hudibras  Bediwivuif  VJOJ. 

BEAM,  or  BEME.  Bohemia.  Bemer- 
landt,  Coles'  Lot,  Diet,  Cooper  also 
has,  *'Boemia.  A  realme  called 
Berne,  inclosed  within  the  boundes  of 
Germanic." 

And  talk  what's  done  in  Austria,  and  in  Beam. 

Dravt.  Ep.  to  Sandys,  p.  1236. 
i Thinking  by  lingring  out  the  warres  in  length, 
To  weaken  and  decay  the  Beamish  strength. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

f  BEAMY,  adj.  In  form  of  beams,  or 
rays. 

And  earen  front  contract,  Ukc  to  a  slow 
And  quiet  stream  his  obscur'd  thoushts  did  flow. 
With  tcreater  depths  then  could  be  fathom'd  by 
The  beamy  lines  of  a  iudicious  eye. 

CkamberlayiU's  Pharonnida,  1659- 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing 
king  and  queen  on  Twelfth  day,  was 
by  having  a  bean  and  a  pea  mixed  up 
in  the  composition  of  the  cake.  They 
who  found  these  in  their  portion  of 
cake,  were  constituted  king  and  queen 
for  the  evening. 

Kow,  now  the  mirth  comes. 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  beasu's  the  king  of  the  sport  here; 
Besides  we  mutt  know, 
ThejM«  alio 
linst  rerell  at  qoeene  in  the  court  here. 

Herriey»  Hesper.,  p.  376. 
Cat  the  cake:  who  hath  the  beane  shall  be 
Kinfe ;  and  where  the  peau  is  she  shall  be  qucene. 

Niekols's  Progreues,  vol.  ii. 
T'W  may  imagine  it  to  be  twelfth-day  at  nidit,  and 
tine  haun  found  in  the  comer  of  your  cake ;  But  it  is 
not  worth  a  ^etch,  I'll  assure  you. 

Midd.  New  Wond..  Anc.  Dr..  v.  272. 
tWhen  the  lubjij  of  Spain  told  Olivares  of  it  first,  he 
■lif  hted  it,  saying.  That  ne  was  but  rey  do  havas,  a 
hean-KMke  king.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

See  also  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  4to  ed., 
Tol.  i,  20,  &c. 

This  was  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  had  their  roi  de  la  fice,  on  the 
same  occasion. 
BEANS.     "Three     blue    beam    in    a 
blue  bladder." 

What  ia  the  origin  of  this  whimsical 
combination  of  words,  it  may  not  now 


be  easy  to  discover ;  but,  at  least,  it 
is  of  long  standing. 

¥.  Hark. does't  rattle? 
5.  Yos,  like  three  blue  beans  in  a  bin"  bladder,  rattle, 
bla>idcr,  rattle.      Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  128. 

Prior  has  it  in  his  Alma : 

They  say — 
That  nutting  all  liis  words  together, 
Tis  tnree  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder.   Cant.  I.  v.  25. 

[Nut  to  care  a  bean  for  anybody,  to 
hold  at  little  account  ] 
[To  sow  beatis  in  the  wind,  t.  e.,    to 
labour  in  vain.] 

fit  is  not  for  id!enis   that  men  sotce  beams  in  Ihs 
wind.  The  Marxage  of  Witt  and  IHsdome,  p.  45. 

Mo.  I  do  not  rcche 
One  bean  for  all.    This  buss  is  a  bUve  guerdon. 
Hence  carlishnessc  yfcrre.  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

fBEAN-SHATTER.     A  scarecrow  ? 

To  fright  away  crows,  and  keep  the  com,  bean-shatter. 

Shirley's  Ball,  iv,  1. 

To  BKAR  A  BRAIN.  To  exert  atten- 
tion, ingenuity,  or  memory. 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mnntu:i : — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain.  Rom.,  i,  S. 

But  still  take  you  heed,  hare  a  vigihuit  eye  — 
Well,  sir,  let  me  alone,  VUbear  a  brain. 

JU  Fools.  O.  ?l.  iv.  177. 
My  sillv  husband,  alas !  knows  nothing  of  it,  'tis  I  that 
beare,  tis  I  that  must  beare  a  braine  fur  all 

Marston's  Dutch  Cunrlrs 
So  beare  a  braine  to  dash  deceit. 
And  worke  with  reason  and  remorse. 

Breton's  Verses  on  Chesse.  Earle,  p.  272. 
The  rich  man  drinkes  n'.odcratcly,  because  hu  must 
beare  a  braine  to  look  to  what  he  hath. 

Taylor  W.  Poet,  Disc,  to  Salfsb.,  p.  2S.  b. 
iCtown.  I  have  my  memorandums  about  mc.  As  I 
can  bear  a  pack,  so  I  can  bear  a  brain. 

Heywood's  Golden  Age,  1611 

To  BEAR  COALS.     See  Coals. 

To  BEAR  IN  HAND.  To  keep  in  ex- 
pectation ;  to  amuse  with  false  pre- 
tences. 

Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 

In  hand,  with  hope  of  action.     Meat,  for  J/.,  i,  5. 

Whereat  grieved. 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  fidsely  home  in  hand.  Ham.  ii  S 

All  which  I  suffer  playinif  uith  their  hopes, 
And  am  content  to  com  tneni  into  profit, 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  wore, 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 

If  Jon.  Fvx,  i. 

The  expression  is  very  common  iu 
Shakespeare ;  and  indeed  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  time.  See  Ram  Alley, 
0.  PI.,  v,  441. 
To  BEAR  SIX  AND  SIX.  An  obscure 
phrase,  occurring  in  the  Spanish 
Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast — 
Mill.  He  may  be  more  lieast. 
Jiun.  Let  him  bear  six  and  six  that  all  may  blaze  him. 

Span.  Cur.,  ii,  3. 

That  the  object  is  to  make  him  a 
horned  beast  is  plain  from  the  context, 
but  by  what  allusion,  is  not  so  clear. 
He  is  to  bear  9ue  and  six,  as  his  arms. 
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After  one  or  two  unsatisfactory  con- 
jectures, it  wns  suggested  to  me  that 
the  expression  most  probably  alluded 
CO  the  horns  of  a  ram,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fancy,  may  be  considered 
as  two  figures  of  six,  placed  back  to 
back.  56  '^^^^^  tliis  is  the  true  in- 
tt  I  pretation,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
(i  >.i!)t.  Theological  allusions  being 
tlieii  common,  1  had  fancied  there 
niiiilit  be  some  reference  to  sixes,  as 
I  he  uiark  of  the  beast  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. But  the  new  interpretation 
is  much  preferable, 
i  To  BEAR  A  MIND.  To  intend,  or 
be  inclined. 

Tiiese  are  ri{:lit  gentlemen.  Mho  Uare  a  minde 
Tu  spend,  and  be  as  libernll  as  the  winde. 

Taylor's  Wories,  1630. 

\To  BEAR  WITH.     To  support. 

Tills  \Tx'd  Jack  Horner  to  the  heart: 
He  conld  not  bear  unth  her. 

PUtuant  Hulory  of  Jack  Homer.f  u.  d. 

BEARS  COLLEGE.  A  jocular  expres- 
sion for  the  bear-garden,  commonly 
called  Paris  garden : 

From  tlie  diet  and  the  knowledu'e 
Of  the  students  in  hcnrscvll  yc~ 

B.  Jon.  Matqnt  of  Gip*.,  vol.  vi,  p.  118. 
Tlie  meat'boat  ol  bear'a-colleye,  Paris-garden, 
Stunk  net  go  LU. 

Ibid.,  On  thefamom  Voyage^  vol.  n,  p.  287- 

BEAR- WARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 
A  term  in  common  use  while  bear- 
baiting  was  practised,  yet  overlooked 
by  Johnson.  It  occurs  twice  in  one 
scene  of  Hen.  VI,  but  not  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare.  He  uses  the  synony- 
mous term,  bear-herd^  three  times. 

Alt?  tlies*'  thy  bears?  we'll  bail  thy  bears  to  death, 
Ami  iittnaclc  t)>e  bt-ar-ward  in  their  chains. 

Again, 

Ami  ir-tu  the  bnrpoiiet  I'll  rend  thy  bear. 
And  tuad  it  uudt-r  i-ot,  with  all  contempt, 
!>ts|ii-l»t  the  bcar-Kard  that  protects  the  bear. 

2  HfH.  FT,  V,  1, 
For  that,  sir,  the  bear-icard  hath  put  in  security. 

B.  Jon.  Masq.  <f  Jugurs. 

BEARD,  V.  To  oppose  face  to  face,  in 
a  daring  and  hostile  manner;  to 
threaten  even  to  his  beard, 

egro 

1  Hen.  IK  it,  1 


No  niiui  vt  potnit  breathes  upon  the  ground 
ard  him. 
Would  I  bear 


But  I  will  beard  him. 


These  brave?,  iliis  la^c,  f.nd  suffer  uucontrol'd 
TiiCsf  liuions  thus  Jo  bfard  nu-  in  my  land, 
lu  mine  n\\  n  realm  'r    Mnrloic's  Ed.  II.  O.  PI.,  ii,  365. 
Tlie  meanest  weal  the  soil  there  bare 

llir  Ijirath  did  so  refine, 
That  it  with  woodbine  durst  rompuiv. 
And  bfitfd  the  cfdnntine. 

Dratft.  Quest,  of  Cynthia,  p.  634. 

BEARDS.     The  growth  of  beards  was 
regulated  by  statute  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 


in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Primo  filiz. 
''It  was  ordered,  that  no  fellow  of 
that  house  should  wear  a  beard  above 
a  fortnight's  growth.*'  Regiat,  Hasp, 
Linc.y  iv,  f.  345.  Transgression  was 
punished  with  fine,  loss  of  commons, 
and  finally  expulsion.  But  fashion 
prevailed ;  and  in  November  the  fol- 
lowing year  all  previous  orders  touch- 
ing beards  were  repealed.  See  Nichols's 
Prog,  of  Eliz.,an.  1562,  p.  26.  When 
beards  were  worn,  to  cut  one  off  was 
deemed  an  irreparable  outrage.  In 
one  of  the  old  plays,  where  the  object 
is  to  overcome  the  patience  of  a  man, 
when  it  has  been  said  that  cuckolding 
him  will  not  do  it,  the  next  proposal, 
as  still  more  provoking,  is,  "  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  cut  offhii  beard,^^ 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  259.  Dye- 
ing beards  was  a  practice  once  preva- 
lent : 

Now  for  K  wager, 
What  eolour'd  beard  comes  next  by  the  window  V 
Adr.  A  black  man's  I  think.    Taff.  I  think  not  &<», 
I  think  a  red,  for  that  U  most  in  fashion. 

Sam  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  415. 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  offers  to  play 
Pyramus  in  beards  of  such  colours  as 
nature  never  produced. 

I  will  discharge  it  either  in  your  straw-colonr'd  beard. 

Jour  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-gmin  beard^ 
c.  MiiU ,  J,  2. 

The  beard  was  often  dyed  by  way 
of  disguise ;  thus, 

Ajid  diffs  his  beard  that  did  iiis  age  bewray. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  iv,  4. 

Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
'*  die  the  beard,"  instead  of  **  tie  the 
beard,"  in  Meas.  for  M.,  iv,  2,  but 
the  alteration  seems  not  necessary. 
We  have  a  horse's  mane  and  tail  dyed 
in  Pembr.  Arcadia,  b.  iii,  p.  268. 
fBEARD-BRUSH.  When  the  fashion 
of  beards  prevailed  generally,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  to  carry 
a  brush,  to  arrange  them  when  acci- 
dentally disordered. 

His  beard-brush  ever  in  his  hand,  for  if  he  vouchemfe 
you  a  word  in  complement,  he  straight  doth  tnrne 
his  head,  and  under  colour  of  spitting,  brushes  hii 
beard  into  order  again.         The  1!  izard,  a  Play,  1640. 

fBEARING-ARROW.     An  arrow  made 
to  carry  especially  straight. 

Then  Bobin  Hood!  did  leap  about. 

He  shot  it  under  hand ; 
.\nd  Clifton  with  a  brari,i;/  arroxc 

He  clove  the  willow  waiul. 
Robin  Hoous  BxploiLt  i<-fni-c  Queen  Ca'hnrine. 

BEARING-CLOTH.      Tnc    mantle    or 
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with  which  a  child  is  usnallv 

« 

ed  when  carried  to  the  church 
I  baptized,  or  produced  among 
ossips  by  the  nurse. 

a  sijrlit  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a  tearing  elcth  for 
e's  cliild!  look  thee  here,  take  up,  take  up, 
IHTu't.  Wxnt.  Tale,  iii,  3. 

ING-WIND.   A  favorable  wind. 

rospere,  vent  en  poupe,  qu6  k  puppi  sequatur. 
ng  wiud :  n  pruaperous  or  forward  wind. 

NoiitrHclator,  1588. 

S.  Children.  (Provincial.)  The 
as  bames.     See  Barke. 

I  shall  never  have  the  bleuing;  of  God,  'till  I 
sue  of  my  body,  fur  they  aay  hearm  are  blcM- 

JlVs  r.,  i,  8. 

nSH.     Beastly. 

tidal  thou  not  bluih  to  bring:  before  my  face  b^ 
lUmeanea?  I  am  asliamed  to  once  name  this 
I  word  wliilat  thy  mother  heere  ia  present. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

B.     The  meaning  uncertain. 

e  Dleaaaunt  baites  who  can  refraine? 
t%eats  will  sure  brede  the  greate  paine. 

Faradyse  of  Iknfnty  Denses,  1576. 

T  CHALK.  One  of  the  employ- 
1  assigned  to  vagrants  committed 
dewell. 

k  out  yonr  way  to  you  now ;  she  heati  ekalt. 
Honest  Whore,  S  part.    O.  PI.,  iii,  464 
the  place  of  yonth's  correction, 
ping  ehafke,  would  quite  spoile  ray  cumplexion. 
An  old  Poem,  entitled,  /  ipokU  and  xoould  not. 

)N,  V,  To  keep  the  thoughts 
I,  or  as  we  say,  hammering, 
any  particular  subject. 

not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 

e  strangeness  of  this  business.  Temp.,  v. 

HAMP.   See  Bold  Beauchamp. 

BRES.        Equals;     fair     com- 

IS  ;  not  from  beaup^re,  Fr.,  but 

beau  and  peer,  or  pheere,  equal 

apanion. 

[FIED.     Used  for  beautifuL 

%lestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified 

Ham.,  ii,  2. 

ius  calls  it  a  vile  phrase,  and  so 
»ut  it  was  at  least  a  common  one 
ose  times,  particularly  in  the 
jses  of  letters.  "To  the  most 
fied  lady,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
,"  is  the  address  of  a  dedication 
ish.  "To  the  most  beautified 
the  lady  Anne  Gleraham,*'  R.  L. 
)es  his  "Diella/'  consisting  of 
and  sonnets,  1596.  The  ex- 
3  wherein  a  person  is  said  to  be 
fied  with  particular  endowments 
lardly  apposite.    See  0.  PL,  vi, 

QHTy  in  the  following  example. 


is  perhaps  an  error  for  beh'ufht,  or 
hedight. 

Consideradont  herin  are  to  great 
And  so  manie,  and  roost  ot  such  weight, 

That  they  are  in  counsell  more  meete  to  iiT&te, 
Than  Co  make  an  ale-bench  talke  of,  to  brheiffhf. 

HeywooiPs  Spider  and  flte,  I'iOi). 

fTo  BEBLIND.     To  make  blind. 

Terence  was  wise  wliich  tnught  by  Pamplulus, 
How  courage  quailes  where  lore  bebimds  the  sense. 
Though  proofe  oft  times  makes  lovers  quarelious. 

Oascoigne's  Works,  15S7. 

tro  BEBLOT.     To  stain. 

No  might  could  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong. 
Which  might  hehlot  the  glory  of  my  name. 

Sir  T.  NorthU  Plutarch,  p.  7i. 

BECCO.     A  cuckold.     An  Italian  word 
adopted ;  originally  a  goat. 

Duke,  thou  art  a  beeco,  a  comuto. 
P.  How?    if.  Thou  art  a  curkold. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  20.    Also,  p.  82. 
They'll  all  make 
Sufficient  heecos,  and  with  their  brow-antlers 
Bear  up  the  cap  of  maintenance. 

Massing.  Boitdutau,  ii,  3. 

Drayton  makes  becco  the  Italian  foi*  a 
cuckow,  and,  curiously  enough,  de- 
rives it  from  the  English  word  a  beck 
or  nod : 

Th'  Italians  call  him  beeeo  (of  a  nod^ 
With  all  the  reverence  that  belongs  u  god. 

Works.Hvo.p.mi. 

[The  following  epigram  on  this  word 
is  explained  by  the  notes  accompany- 
ing it.] 

WfJealousie.  English-French-Italian. 
Why  do  th'  Italians,  in  more  grievous  sort 
Than  French  or  EuKlish,  take  their  wives  stolii  bpoit? 
Beast's  worse  than  1}ird ;  the  Italians  wife's  loose  smile 
Him  (a)  hestiates:  French-English  (6)  birds  the  wliile. 
English  and  French  are  birds ;  th'  Italiun 
Sole  hom'd  beaat,  of  these  three  must  lead  the  van. 
(a)  Beeeo  comuto,  an  he  goat :  (6)  V.n  c(»cu  in 
Frendi,  in  English  a  cuckold ;  Cuculus. 

(hcen^s  Epigrauu,  bu  Uartey. 

fBECHARM.     To  bewitch. 

Against  both  thoM  publi^ne  persons  there  are  two 
capitali  and  deadly  opposites  (if  it  were  possible;  to 
beeharmeihtxt  resolutions,  and  blot  out  their  name 
from  the  line  of  life.  Ford's  Line  of  Life,  1(V20. 

BECK.      A   bow,    or   salutation.     For 
other  senses,  see  Todd. 

What  a  coil's  here ! 
Serving  of  teeks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums.    Tim.,  i,  2. 

So  it  is  in  the  folios ;  but  Warburton, 
supposing  beck  to  be  put  for  beak, 
would  have  altered  the  reading  to 
"serring  of  becks,  ^  introducing  one 
new  word,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  an 
unusual  sense  to  another.  Capel 
adopts  his  mistake  in  his  Glossary. 
Beak,  with  the  sound  of  beck,  may, 
however,  be  found : 

Such  servitor  also  desenreth  a  check, 

That  runneth  a  figging  with  meat  in  his  b«ck. 

Tusser's  Hnsb.,  p.  129. 
tNeither  was  she  onknowvng,  that  nothyng  t  here  was 
of  suche  high  difficulte  to  bee  dooen,  whiche  God  wns 
not  hable  with  a  mere  btcii  to  bryng  to  passe.   AJi 
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h!r  care  and  thonsht  wai  onely  for  the  Jewel  of  her 
.  Tirginitee  on  whicne  she  had  so  mnche  sette  hb  lore. 

Paraphrase  <^  JSrosmtUt  1548. 

Beck  also  meant  a  small  stream, 
whence  the  names  Wel-beck,  Sand- 
beck.  &c.  This  sense,  though  in 
Drayton,  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson. 
It  is  also  in  Junius  and  Skinner.  Still 
in  use  in  the  northern  counties. 

Mj  Brent,  a  pretty  heck,  attending  Mena'e  month, 
With  those,  her  sieter  rills,  that  bear  upon  the  sonth. 

Pofyolh,,  song  9,  p.  838. 
The  bonme,  the  brooks,  the  leeJti,  the  iflla,  the  rinileta. 

Ibid.,  song  1. 

See  Steevens  on  Lear,  act  iii,  sc.  6. 
This  is  the  source  of  an  excellent  and 
undoubted  emendation  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher: 

He  has  mistook  the  beck  I  meant;  is  gone 

After  his  fancy.  Two  Noble  Z.,  iii,  8. 

The  tailor's  daughter,  who  is  the 
speaker,  had  appointed  Palamon  to 
wait  for  her  at  a  cedar  "fast  by  a 
brook."  Seward, — The  older  copies 
had  printed  it  beak,  which  was  not 
intelligiijle,  but  this  emendation  makes 
it  perfect. 
fBECLOUD.  To  cover  or  obscure  with 
clouds. 

If  tliou  hecloiid  the  san-shine  of  thine  eye, 
I  freere  to  death ;  and  if  it  shine,  I  fry. 

QuarUe*s  Emblems. 

BEDAFF,  V.     To  make  a  fool  of,  from 
da^e,  n  fool.     Sax. 

Then  nre  yon  blind,  dull-witted,  and  bedaft. 

North's  Plut.,jt.VihJ<iL 
But  Bartholomew  his  wits  had  so  bedaft. 

Gascoign^s  Works,  4to,  bL  L 

BEDFELLOW.  The  simplicity  of  an- 
cient manners  made  it  common  for 
men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
sleep  together;  and  the  term  bed- 
fellow implied  great  intimacy.  Lord 
Scroop  is  said  to  have  been  bedfellow 
to  Henry  V. 

Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow^ 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  kingly  fevonrs. 

Em.  r,  ii,  2. 

See  also  Sir  John  Oldc.  Malone's 
Supp.,  ii,  p.  309. 

(iolinshed  mentions  the  same  token 
of  favour  shown  towards  him. 

He's  of  a  noble  strain,  my  kinsman,  lady, 
Ons  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  purse  feeM  us. 

B.  /-  Fi.  Chances,  ii,  8. 
M nsk  we  that  have  so  long  time  been  as  one. 
Seen  eitiee,  countries,  kingdoms,  and  their  wonders. 
Been  bei^lows,  and  in  our  various  journey 
Ifixt  all  o«ir  obtemtions,  part,  &c. 

B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562, 
the  prince  of  Conde  slept  in  the  same 
bed  with    the  duke  of  Ouise;    an 


anecdote  frequently  cited  to  show  the 
magnanimity  of  the  latter,  who  slept 
soundly,  though  so  near  his  greatest 
enemy,  then  his  prisoner.  Letters 
from  noblemen  to  each  other  often 
began  with  the  appellation  bedfellow. 
See  also  B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Ass,  ii,  8, 
and  B.  and  Fl.  Lovers*  Progr.,  ii,  1. 
BED'S  FEET.  Here,  probably  in  a 
small  bed  placed  across,  was  the 
official  station  of  a  lady's  maid,  or 
chambermaid,  as  she  was  called  in 
unrefined  times. 

If  she  keepe  a  chambermaide,  she  lyes  at  her  bedd's 
feete,  and  toeis  two  say  no  Paternosters. 

Saltonstall.    Character  19,  a  Maide. 

BEDLAM.  Contracted  and  corrupted 
from  Bethlehem.  The  priory  of 
Bethlehem,  or  rather,  St,  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  was  not  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  lunatics  till  1546 ;  con- 
sequently the  word  Bedlam  could  not 
till  then  have  been  used  with  nnv 

•r 

reference  to  madness;  yet  it  was 
already  so  established  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  that  he  and  others  have 
inadvertently  put  it  into  the  mouths 
of  persons  who  lived  long  before  its 
origin. 

To  Bedlam  with  him !    Is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 
K.  H.  A.^,  Clififord ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour 
Makes  him  oppose  liimself  against  his  king. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  1. 
f  But  his  wife  (as  he  had  attired  her)  seemed  indeede 
not  to  be  well  in  her  wittes,  but,  seeyng  her  hous- 
bandes  maners.  shewed  herself  in  her  conditions  to 
bee  a  right  bedtem. 

Biche,  Farewell  to  Militarie  Prof.,  1581. 
tThus  like  a  bedlam  to  and  firo 
She  firidc'd,  and  egg'd  'em  on  to  eoe. 
And  at  last  witchT'em  in  that  plight. 
That  they  were  allmost  mad  to  nght. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1065. 

fBEDLAM  MADNESS.  Raging  mad- 
ness. 

Furor,  Cic.  mania,  Aurelian.  rabies,  Horat.  Plaut. 
Bage,  fttreur.    Outrage ;  furie ;  bedlem  madnesse. 

Nomenelator,  15S5. 

fBED-PAN.     A  warming  pan. 

Batillus  cubicularius,  i^tabulum,  Instrumentum 
eeneum,  in  quod  conjecias  prunis  candentibus  excale- 
fiunt  lectL  Un  eschauffoir  de  lit.  A  bed  pan,  or 
warming  pan.  Nomenclatur. 

BED-PHERE.  Bedfellow.  Compounded 
of  bed,  and /(pre  or  phere.     See  Ferk. 

And  I  must  have  mine  ears  ban^uetted  with  plensant 
and  witt^  conferences,  pretty  girls,  scoffs,  and  dnlli- 
auce,  in  ner  that  I  mean  to  cnuse  for  mv  bed-pheere. 

B.  Jons.  Epiccme,  ii,  5. 

fBEDRIBBLE.    To  sprinkle  with  wet  ? 

A  little  urn  will  hold  a  gi'cat  mans  ashes ;  and  why 
should  we  bedrihbU  with  our  pens  the  dust  that  rosts 
there?  there  is  now  no  fear  that  it  Mill  rise,  and  iIa 
upon  our  faces.  Wilson's  James  1, 165^ 
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BED-ROLL,  corrupted  from  bead-rolL 
A  catalogue.     See  Bead-boll. 

And  bellow  forth  against  the  gods  themselyes 
A  b9d-roU  of  oatraoouB  blaspnemiet. 

JTy  A  Cormlia,  0.  PL,  ii,  8€L 
If  thii  were  lold,  our  names  ahonld  thai  be  quite 
Raz'd  firom  the  hfd-roU  of  eentiiity. 

Woman  hWd  with  HmbUiS,  O.  PL,  vii,  388. 

Drayton  has  written  it  bedraui : 

Then  Wakefield  battle  next  we  ba.  aai  heJrotU  bruuL 

Polgolb.,  8S,  p.  10S7. 

fBED-ROPE.     The  rope  under  a  bed. 

ToroB,  Funis  h  loris  contortus,  qui  toro,  id  eat  lecto, 
snbtendebatur.    A  bedropt^  or  cord.        Nomenclator. 

fBED-STAFF.  A  wooden  pin  in  the 
side  of  the  bedstead  for  holding  in 
the  bed-clothes. 

All  the  furuiture  in  the  twelve  poor  schoUara  duunber, 
that  is  to  say,  six  bed-steads,  six  matta,  sixe  mat- 
tresses, six  feather  beds,  six  feather  bolsters,  twelve 
pair  of  sheets,  twelve  blankets,  twelve  rugs,  three 
dozen  of  Mstaite*,  and  six  pewter  chamber  potts. 

JlUyn's  WiU.  1626. 

fBEDSTEDLE.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  bedstead. 

In  the  farther  chamber,  one  hedstedk.  with  blew 
curtainea  and  walling  backdoath,  one  downe  bedd, 
boolster,  and  pillow,  one  blanket,  one  coverhd,  one 
table,  two  chayrea,  one  window-curtaine. 

Inventory  of  17 th  Cent. 

BEDSWERVER.  One  who  swerves 
from  the  fidelity  of  the  marriage  bed : 
an  adulteress. 

That  she's 
A  bedswerver,  even  as  bad  ns  those 
That  vnlgars  give  bold'st  titles.  W.  TaU,  ii.  1. 

BEDWARD.  Towards  bed  or  rest,  or 
the  time  of  resting. 

While  your  poor  fool  and  clown,  for  fear  of  peril. 
Sweats  houny  for  a  dry  brown  crust  to  bedward. 

Jlbumaxar,  0.  PL,  vii,  180. 

It  is  used  in  Coriolanus ;  and  Milton 
also  has  it, 

Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 

Or  bfd-tcard  ruminating.  Far,  Xa«/,  iv,  860. 

Compounds  were  formerly  made  at 
pleasure,  by  subjoining  ward  to  the 
thing  towards  which  the  action  tend- 
ed. Thus  we  have  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  us-ward 
and  to  God-ward,  &c.  In  Fairfaxes 
Tasso  is  to  loce-ward,  v,  65,  to  his 
camp-ward,  xi,  46,  to  Gaza-ward, 
viii,  51.  In  Harrington's  Ariosto  we 
find  to  Paris-ward,  B.  ii,  st.  16  and 
23.  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
usage  might  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  those  times. 
tBEDWARF.     To  make  little. 

Thus  whilst  thy  giant  worth 
BedtDarfci  our  fansies ;  nil  our  words 
Do  cloud,  not  set  thee  forth. 

CartwrigkVt  Poenu,  1661. 

BEELD.     Shelter. 

ThiM  is  cor  Ueld  the  bluatring  winds  to  shun. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  ii,  Si. 


This  breast,  this  bosom  soft  shall  be  thy  brt-ld 
'Gainst  storms  of  arrows,  darts,  and  weapons  thrown. 

Hid.,  xvi,  4». 

The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 
Thus  Robert  Burns, 

Bat  thoa  beneath  the  random  bidd 

O'  clod  or  staiie. 
Verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisf. 

Ray  has  it  among  his  north  country 
words :  also  Kelly,  Scottish  Proverbs^ 
p.  19. 
BEEN  was  often  used  for  have  been. 


No  more  than  may  the  runnins:  streams  revert 

"ley  le 

The  hollow  vales.      Tancredand  Gu.n.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  176. 


To  climb  the  hills,  when  they  been  rolled  down 


Also  for  were : 

And,  for  of  fame  and  birth  alike  they  b^rn. 
They  chose  him  captain  by  .their  free  accord. 

Fair/.  Vast.,  i,  SS- 

See  also  iv,  4.  See  Bin. 
BEES.  To  have  bees  in  the  head.  A 
phrase  meaning,  I  fancy,  to  be  cho- 
leric ;  to  have  that  in  the  head  which 
is  easily  provoked,  and  gives  pain 
when  it  is. 

But,  Wyll,  my  maister  halk  bees  in  his  head. 
If  he  find  mee  heare  pratiuge,  I  ani  but  deade. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i.  180. 

Also  to  be  restless : 

If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the  strcft,  and  I  find  him 
not  talk  to  keep  him  off  on  him,  he  will  whistle  him 
and  all  his  tunes  at  ovemi;;ht  in  his  sleep!  he  has  a 
kead/ull  o/beee.  B.  Jon.  Barth.  Fair,  i,  4. 

To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet  h  a 
phrase  of  similar  import,  or  some- 
times means  to  be  a  little  crazv.  The 
phrase  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  tlie 
following  passage : 

For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 

That  bore  my  love  awuy ; 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brave. 

Herriekf  Mad  Maid\i  Soiig,  p.  181. 

BEESTNING,  or  BKESTIXG.  The 
first  milk  given  by  a  cow  or 
other  milch  beast.  A  rustic  word, 
sometimes  made  into  bleating,  and 
even  breating.  See  Kersey  and  Todd 
in  Bieating.  Supposed  from  a  Saxon 
word,  byatingi  but  as  that  meant 
leaven,  the  derivation  is  not  very 
certain.     See  Cotgrave  in  Coloatre. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beettning  of  our  goats  and  kinc. 

B.  Jons.  Pan's  Anniv. 

fBEETLE-BLIND.  As  blind  as  a 
beetle. 

Yet  thou,  nor  no  flie,  is  se  hcetlc  Minde, 
But  thou  and  they  apanuitly  may  see. 

Ueywood's  Spidrr  and  Flie,  1666. 

fBEETLE.  As  quick  as  a  beetle,  t.  e., 
very  slow. 

Celerius  elephantipariunt :  as  quicke  ns  a  beetle. 

fntkals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  163^,  p.  554. 

BEETLE.     A  heavy  mallet.     A  three- 
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man  beetle  was  one  so  heavy  that  it 
required  three  men  to  manage  it,  two 
at  the  long  handles  and  one  at  the 
head.  The  exact  figure  of  it  is  de- 
lineated in  the  Supplement  to  Shake- 
speare, Yol.i,  p.  190. 

If  I  do.  fillip  me  with  a  Ihru-mut  beetle. 

2  Hen.  IT,  i,  2. 

For  trashing -beetle,  see  Batlet. 
fBEFOG.     To  obscure. 

.  Wlint  a  world  of  hel-worke,  deril-warlDB,  and  elve- 
workc.  hiul  we  wolkioR  amonnt  qs  heere  in  England, 
whut  liiuc  tliat  popian  mist  nad  befogged  the  eyes  ot 
our  pfKjre  people. 

Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  1603. 

f  BEFORE.  In  the  presence  of ;  used  in 
n  form  of  oath. 

Strfi.  Sirrah,  be  drill,  or  else  before  Jove  II  pull  off 
UT  H  ooden  leg,  and  break  yonr  pate  with  it,  though  I 
die  lor  it.  CartwrigkVs  Rogall  Slate,  1651. 

BEFOKN.     Before. 

TIu>  time  was  oiicu,  and  may  again  rctom, 
]  or  oii>;ht  may  happen  that  hnth  been  btfom. 

SpcHs.  Skep.  K.,  May,  108. 
lUvc.  whom  high  birth  makes  equal  with  the  best 
Thme  nets  pre^r  both  me  and  all  befom. 

Fairf.  litsso,  r,  10. 
Tlic  little  redbreast  to  the  prirklcd  thomc 
Ri-tum'd,  and  sung  there  m  he  had  b^ome. 

BroKiic's  Brit,  fast.,  ii,  3,  p.  70. 

BE(i,  V.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool, 
to  apply  to  be  his  guardian.  In  the 
old  common  law  \vas  a  writ  de  idioia 
inquirendoy  under  which,  if  a  man 
was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  pro- 
fits of  his  lands  and  the  custody  of 
his  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  See  Blackstone, 
B.  i,  ch.  8,  §  18.  Such  a  person, 
iK'hen  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said 
to  be  begged  for  a  fool ;  which  that 
learned  jiulge  regarded  as  being  still  a 
common  expression.  See  his  note, 
loc.  cit.  But  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  it  used. 

If  I  fret  not  his  gatt,  beg  mefor  a  fool. 

Honest  Whore,  O.  PL,  iii,  261. 

It  seems  that  this  petition  waa  regu- 
larly to  be  put  up  in  the  Court  of 
Wards. 

Leave  1>egginff,  Lynns,  for  such  poor  rewards, 
EUe  some  will  beg  thee,  in  the  conrt  ofvards. 

Hamng.  Epigr.,  i,  10. 

The  guardianship  of  young  heirs, 
whose  estates  were  deemed  to  be  held 
VI  capiie  of  the  crown,  might  also  be 
begged.  See  Lord  Coke's  Charge^ 
reprinted  18 13,  p.  48. 
It  is  more  obscurely  alluded  to  here : 

I  fear  you  will 
Ji<  begg'd  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus. 

The  Wits,  O.  PL,  riii,  609. 

1 1  is  played  upon  in  this  passage  i 


And  that  a  great  man 
Did  BfltB  fo  beg  yonfw  — —  his  danghter. 

City  Match,  O.  PL,  ix.  314. 

He  forms  the  phrase  as  if  he  was 
going  to  say  "  to  beg  you  for  a  fool, '^ 
and  then  suddenly  turns  it  oil'  by 
subjoining  the  other  words.  See  also 
Malcontenl^  0.  PI.,  iv,  37. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  abuse ; 
these  wardships  were  also  sold,  and 
the  ward  so  bought  could  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  this  guardian. 
Grace  Wellborn  being  asked  how  she 
came  under  the  guardianship  of  Jus- 
tice Overdo,  replies, 

Faith,  through  a  common  calamity,  he  bought  me,  sir , 
and  now  he  will  marry  me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this 
wise  gentleman,  that  you  see ;  or  else  I  must  pay  \}\c 
Talue  of  my  land.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  art  iii. 

See  Ward. 
tBEGGAR.     To  swear  by  no  beggars  ; 
t.  e,,  to  swear  hard,  or  solemnly. 

This  letter  bron^t  mistres  Doritie  into  suche  a  furic. 
when  she  had  perused  it,  tliat  she  aware  by  no  beg^/rr.* 
she  would  be  rercngod  upon  the  doctor. 

Biehe  his  Fure^-ell  to  Militarie  Prof,  l.^^l . 
For  even  this  Paiiiphilu!i.  how  often  did  he  Ruare 
deepely  bv  no  beaaers  unto  B.irrhis,  even  so,  that  any- 
body in  tlie  world  might  have  bclccved  him.  that  so 
lone  as  sheo  lived,  he  would  not  take  him  a  wife ;  but 
loe  ne  is  married.  Terence  in  English,  Ifil  I. 

BEGGARS  BUSH,  to  go  by.  One  of 
the  numerous  proverbial  sayings 
which  depended  on  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  name  of  a  place.  See  Greene's 
Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  396.  It  means 
to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

tHe  throws  away  his  wealth  as  heartily  as  young 
heirs,  or  old  philMophers,  and  is  so  eager  of  a  gual.  or 
a  mnmpcnr's  wallet,  that  he  will  not  wait  fortune's 
leisure  to  undo  him,  but  rides  post  to  beggar  s-f,vtk, 
and  takes  more  pains  to  spend  money  than  day- 
labourers  to  get  it.  Twelve  iNgenious  Characters,  IGbo. 

fBEGIN.  Begin  to  him,  i.  e.,  pledge 
him  first,  to  do  him  the  first  honour. 

Phil.  The  bravest  sport  is  yet  to  come :  the  ransack 
O'  th*  citty,  that's  tne  chieiest.    You  shall  have 
This  lord  come  profer  you  his  daughter,  this 
Burgesse  his  wife,  and  that  unskilfull  youth 
Pray  you  begin  to  him  in  's  trembling  bride. 

Carlwright's  Sietlge,  1C31. 

BEGUILED.  Covered  with  guile; 
having  be  prefixed  in  such  n  sense  as 
it  is  in  becalm,  bedew,  &c. 

So  brgmrd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  deftl'd 
With  inward  vice.       Sh.  Itape  of  Lurr  ,  Supp..  i.  560 

fBEGULLED.  Made  a  gull  of;  cheated. 

He  hath  not  left  a  penny  in  my  purse ; 
Five  ^hillinKS.  not  a  fnrthin;;  more.  1  had. 
And  thus  hr-r/nlJ,  dot))  make  me  almost  m.nd 

huiflands,  Knare  of  Clubhs.  1611. 

BEHAVE,  V.  a.  Sometimes  used  for  to 
manage  or  govern  ;  in  point  of  be- 
haviour. 
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And  with  tuch  sober  and  unnoted  paMion 
He  did  hfhurf  his  aneer  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  pror  d  an  argument. 

Tim.  of  J.,  iii,  6. 

The  earlier  critics,  not  understanding 
this,  suspected  the  past^age  to  be  cor- 
rupt, and  proposed  alterations;  but 
it  is  now  fully  proved  that  this  sense 
of  the  word  was  common. 

ilow  well  my  stars  heka»€  their  influence. 

Davauutt's  Just  Italian. 

Thus  Spenser  also. 

Bat  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
BehoM  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  mis. 

iS^.  F.  q..  11,  iii,  40. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the 
stanza  here  referred  to  is  remarkable 
for  high  polish  and  poetical  beauty  of 
expression. 
BEHAVIOUR.  This  word  is  used  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  first  scene  of  King  John  : 

I'hus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 

lu  niT  hrkariour,  to  the  nu^esty, 

The  Sorruw'd  miyesty  of  England  here.        John,  i,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  thus:  "the 
kinj;  of  France  speaks  tit  the  character 
which  1  here  assume.*' 

BEHEST.  Command.  A  word  still 
preserved  in  poetic  usage,  and  suffi- 
ciently exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

BEHIGHT,  r.  To  promise,  call,  be- 
speak,  reckon,  Sec.     Saxon. 

Aud  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  btkigkt. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  IV,  xi,  6. 
Such  .'IS  their  kind  hfhighttth  to  us  alL 

FerrfX  and  Porrrx,  O.  PI.,  i,  \\'>. 
4G.  4n1  judgement  them  behight  for  princes  bowre<. 

Coiner's  AUeyn  Papers. 

Also  to  intrust  or  commit.  See 
Jolinson. 

See  behote  as   the  preterite    of    be- 
higlit.     Sp.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iv,  40,  &c. 
See  Todd. 
BEHITHER.  adv.     On  this  side. 

Tl.c  Italian  at  this  day  by  like  arro<;auce  calletli  tlit 
yrriichman.  Spaniard,'  Dutch,  Kuglish,  and  all  uther 
breed  bekither  their  niouiitaine.^  Apcnniues,  Tra- 
Muutani,  as  who  should  sav  barhanms. 

FHttenh.'jrt  of  Engl.  Poesie,  p.  210. 

Also  for  except, 

1  hare  not  any  one  thing,  behithrr  vice,  that  hath 
occasioned  so  much  contempt  uf  the  clergie,  as  un- 
willingness to  take  or  keep  a  poor  livin;;. 

Oley's  Pfff.  to  Jhrbfrt,  C.  Parson,  A.  11,  b. 

Or  it  may  mean,  short  of  vice,  or  on 
this  side  of  it. 
BEHOLDINGNESS.  Obhgation ;  or 
the  state  of  being  beholden;  formed 
according  to  the  corrupt  use  of  be- 
holding  for  beholden.  Belioldcn  ex- 
presses the  state  of  being  holden  or 
held  in  obligation  to  a  person. 


Their  prcs^'ncc  still 
Upbraids  our  fortunes  witli  hrholdinan^st. 

Marston's  3I»lo'utntt,'0.  ?1 ,  it.  19 

fBEHORNE.  To  put  horns  on,  to 
cuckold. 

Marcus  Aurelius  did  faire  Faust  tuc  wed. 
And  she  nith  whoring  did  hehume  his  head. 

Taylor's  li'orkrs.  16"v(». 

fBEHOVEFUL.     Desiral)le. 

It  seemed  to  him  very  requisite  and  hrhdT'ful,  as  well 
for  the  augmentation  of  his  honours,  &c. 

SkeltOH's  Dun  qvixoty,  1G12. 

BEING,  adv.  Since.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
abbreviated  form,  instead  of  '*  it  being 
so,"  or  "this  being  so,"  equivalent 
to  since  this  is  so. 

And  beiaff  you  have 
Dcclin'd  his  means,  yiiu'li  i. c  in-  nvi^'d  hi-  in.ilicr 

B.  ..  /v.  //'.*  jy.  /••rf.,  »(i  li. 
i Being  y'  arc  confid»nt  of  uu-.  :ind  I 
Presume  yourlins  are  sealed  up  to  -ih  net , 
Take  that,  whicn  I  did  never  \( '  disciv(  r. 

CarttcriijhCs  Oidi.t  n-i.  Uj.'il. 

fBELAlD.     Waylaid. 

He  was,  by  certain  Spaniards  of  the  eniprors  old 
souldiors,  who  ti;id  kn«)\vkd:.fe  of  his  tonuniiiir.  f-elnij 
upon  the  river  Padus  .'is  he  was  iroin.'  d<j>\ n  to  Veni<e, 
and  shiine.  Knulln'  lii>t.  „f  th-  Turks. 

BELAMOUR.     A  lover.  Bel  aiiwur.  Fr. 

Nor  yet  her  belamovr,  the  niirlner  of  h  s  sIm  ti 

^p.F.  Q .  111.  \.  •::. 
Alsu  a  flower : 

Her  ruddy  clieeKs  like  unto  roses  red, 

Her  snowy  bro^s  like  buuucJ  hrlamoures.  Spms  Son,-  .  C  i, 

I  have  not  discovered  what  flower  is 
here  meant.  It  seems  to  be  applictl 
to  the  lily  or  iris  in  F.  Q.,  II.  vi,  10. 
Yet  the  construction  is  too  (>l)>cuiv  to 
determine  any  tin  n^^:. 
BELDAME  and  15ELSIUE.  Giniul- 
mother  and  gr.iiulfathci'. 

To  show  the  beldame  duu^liters  oJ  lur  d.in<rlit'  r. 

l<h.  Rape  of  Lvcr  .  '>\\]y.  i.  n    j-JO. 

So  in    1    Hen.   IV,  iii,    1.  '' Be!  lamt 
earth*'   and   **grandnni   earth  "   occt 
in  the  same  pnssagt^,  as  syuoiiyuuti*. 
So  belsire  : 

As  his  ifieal  belsire  Jirute  from  Albion's  in  i'    i  \v  -n. 

p.!,'   •'.   s  n.:8. 

In  ISpenser,  beldame  has  the  oiigihul 
signification  of  belle  dame,  fair  lady. 
In  a  translation  of  Erasmus's  Moriie 
Encomium,  hv  Sir  Thos.  Chahnier, 
printed  1549,  we  find  a  word  not  un- 
useful,  instead  of  the  awkward  phrase 
great  great  grandfather,  namely,  ht*l- 
grandfather ;  and  great  belgrand- 
father  for  the  next  remove.  See 
Capel's  School  of  Shakespeare,  p.  1 98. 
BELGARDS.  Beautiful  looks.  Belle 
egard,  Fr. 

Upon  her  eyelids  nianv  jrr.K es  •»■:'. 
Under  the  shado\v  of  Iter  -  \i  n  bn-M  •. 
Working  belgtrds,  aud  aiiiuiou*  utrau  . 

.i;..  t.  Q  ,  ll,iii,2i 
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BELL,  to  bear  the.  To  win  the  prize 
at  a  race,  where  a  bell  was  the  usual 
prize. 

Among  the  Romans  it  [a  horse  race]  was  an  Olympic 
exercise,  and  the  prize  was  a  garland,  but  now  they 
heart  the  hell  anoay.  SaUotuhallt  Char.,  SS. 

Hence  tiiis  epitaph  : 

Here  lyes  the  man  whose  horse  did  gaine 
Tlie  heUf  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain. 

Camd.  Bemains,  p.  348. 

We  find  also  to  lose  the  bell,  for  to  be 
wor8tecl,  generally. 

But  when  in  single  fight  he  lost  the  hell. 

Fair/.  Taseo,  xvii,  69. 
tStaid  drinking  some  wyne :  soe  to  n  summer  game: 
Sherburne's  mare  run,  and  lost  the  hell :  made  inerrie. 

Aiiheton  Diary,  1617-18. 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.  In  the 
solemn  form  of  excommunication  used 
in  the  Romish  Church,  the  bell  was 
tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose used,  and  three  candles  extin- 
guished, with  certain  ceremonies ; 
heure  this  expression, 

Bell,  book,  and  candle .  sliall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.  John,  iii,  3. 

Four  times  a  year,  the  following  curse 
was  read  in  the  church,  in  terrorem, 
against  all  who  in  any  way  defrauded 
the  church  of  her  dues.  The  prelnte 
stood  in  the  pulpit  in  his  albe,  the 
cross  was  lifted  up,  and  the  candles 
lighted ;  when  he  proceeded  thus  : 

Thnrow  authoritie  of  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  our 
lady  St.  Mary,  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  of  angels 
or  iirchangels,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  evaneelists, 
apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins-,  also  by  the 
power  of  all  holy  church,  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ 
gave  to  S.  Peter,' M'e  denounce  all  those  accursed  that 
we  have  thus  reckned  to  you :  and  all  those  that  maiu- 
taine  hem  in  her  sins,  or  given  hem  hereto  either  Lelpe 
or  coiincell,  so  that  they  be  departed  from  Qtod,  and 
all  holy  church,  and  that  they  nave  noe  part  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  ne  of  noe  sacraments 
that  been  in  holy  church,  ne  noe  part  of  the  prayers 
among  christen  foUce,  but  that  they  be  accursca  uf 
God  and  of  holy  church,  from  the  sool  of  their  foot 
unto  tlie  crown  of  their  head,  sleaping  and  waking, 
sitting  and  standing,  in  all  her  woros,  and  in  all  her 
workes.  and  but  if  [nnlessi  they  have  grace  of  God 
for  to  amend  hem  here  in  this  life,  for  to  dwell  in  the 
pain  of  hell,  for  ever  withouten  end  Uiat,fiat).  Doe 
to  the  book,  quench  the  candle,  ring  tne  hell.  Amen. 
Amen. 

This  form  was  extracted  from  the 
Canterbury  book,  by  sir  Thomas 
Ridley,  or  his  annotator,  J.  Gregory. 
See  his  view  of  the  Civile  and  Eccle- 
•iasticall  Law,  p.  249.  The  days  of 
cursing  were  Advent  Sunday,  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Sunday  in  the 
feast  of  Trinity,  and  the  Sunday  with- 
in the  utas  [or  octave]  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  curse  was  very  like  that 
of  Ernulphuo. 


In  the  following  passage  the  allasion 
is  only  jocular,  applying  the  same 
form  of  words  to  a  different  purpose. 

I  have  a  priest  wiU  mumble  up  a  marriage. 

Without  6e«,  hook,  or  candle.  Ram  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  447. 

Where  the  candle  seems  only  to  be 
added  from  the  custom  of  joining  the 
three  together. 

The  use  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to 
be  to  fright  away  evil  spirits. 

Ring  the  saints-bell  to  affright 
Far  from  hence  the  evil  sprite. 

Merrick's  Works,  p.  302. 

BELLIBONE.  Belle  el  bonne,  Fr.,  a 
fair  maid. 

Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  oellihone.  Spen.  Shep.  Knl.,  Jpr.,  91. 

tBELLARMINE.  An  earthen  jug,  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  a  bearded 
face,  which  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed as  the  portrait  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine.  It  was  in  common  use 
in  the  17th  century. 

With  jugs,  mu^,  and  pitchers. 

And  bellanntnes  of  stale, 
Dash'd  lizhtly  with  a  little, 

A  very  little  nie.  The  Jolly  Toper,  an  old  hjiUad. 

BELLMAN.  Part  of  the  office  of  this 
guardian  of  the  night  originally  was 
to  bless  the  sleepers,  whose  door  he 
passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse. 
Hence  these  lines  of  Herrick : 

The  Belmen. 
From  noise  of  scarefires  rest  ye  free. 
From  murders,  henedieite. 
From  all  miseliHUces,  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night; 
Mercie  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblin  firom  ye,  while  ye  sleep. 
Past  one  o'clock  and  almost  tvto. 
My  masters  all,  good  day  to  you.       Uesp.,  p.  139. 

Thus  Milton  : 

The  belman's  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.  Penseroso. 

Hence  our  still  continued  bellman^ s 
verses. 
BELLS.  In  order  to  spread  the  alarm 
at  a  fire,  bells  were  rung  backwards. 
Among  some  directions,  in  cases  of 
fire,  printed  in  the  Karl.  Misc.,  one  is, 
**  That  the  bells  ringing  backwards 
do  give  notice  of  fire.**  Vol.  vi,  p.  400. 

Look  how  a  man  would  be  amaz'd  to  heare 
A  noise  confus'd  of  backward  ringing  belli, 
And  after  find,  when  he  approcheth  neare' 
New  set  on  tire  the  house  wherein  he  dwels. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  xvi,  84. 
Then,  sir,  in  time 
You  may  be  remembered  at  the  ouenchinK  of 
Fir'd  houses,  when  the  hell*  ring  hackvcard,hy 
Your  name  upon  the  buckets.  City  3Iatch,0.  rl.,  ix,297. 

fTo  the  making  away  of  which  conceit,  and  to  make 
him  vent  his  bidder,  which  otherwise  would  in  a  short 
time  have  caused  him  to  die,  tUey  invented  this  quirk. 
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to  wit,  to  tet  an  old  minous  hoaie  forthwith  on  fire, 
the  phyiitianB  caused  the  btlU  to  ring  backward,  and 
intreated  a  many  to  run  to  the  fire. 

Optieh  Olaue  qf  Humeri,  1639. 

See  Cleiveland,  in  Nichols's  Collect, 
of  Poems,  Tol.  vii,  p.  10. 
This  was  practised  also  in  other  cases 
of  alarm;  thus,  when  William  of 
Cloudeslee  and  his  companions  were 
attacking  the  people  of  Carlisle, 

There  was  many  an  onthome  in  Carleil  blowen, 

And  the  btlUt  baeheturd  did  ring.  Percy* tB$Uqu<t,  i,  p.  160. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  general 
mark  of  sorrow : 

Not  concluded  with  any  enithalamiunu  or  songi  of 

joy,  but  contrary ^hia  bnl$  ring  backward. 

Gaston,  Fut.  Notes,  p.  268. 

fBBLLUINE,  adj.  Having  the  nature 
of  a  beast. 

Tlte  golden  calf  wliich  Aaron  did  calcine, 
Moses  destroy*d,  made  it  less  belluinc. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  by  Harvey. 

fBELLY-CHEER.  This  trivial  name 
for  provisions  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Al>doniiui  indnlgere,  to  gere  hym  lelfe  to  bealg  chere. 

XUotes  Dictionaric,  1569. 
Gluttonie  mounted  on  a  greedie  beare, 
To  beUg-cheere  and  banauets  lends  his  care. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Spades,  /-e. 

We  likewise  find  belly'timber  in  the 
same  sense. 

Annoiia  can  est.  Conie  is  at  a  high  price ;  victuals 
are  deare ;  belly  timber  is  hard  to  come  bv. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

BELLY-GOD.  A  glutton,  or  epicure. 
This  odd  perversion  of  calling  a  per- 
son by  that  name  who  made  a  god  of 
his  belly,  or  was  addicted  to  luxurious 
eating,  is  noticed  by  Johnson,  from 
Hakewill ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no  longer 
used.  Certainly  no  elegant  writer 
would  employ  it.  In  older  authors  it 
is  not  uncommon.  In  Randolph's 
Muses'  Looking  Glass,  Acolastus, 
who  personifies  intemperance,  is  styled 

Base  belly-god!  licentious  libertine.    0.  PI.,  ix,  201. 
Learning  is  high,  becomes  the  meek,  and  doth  the  proud 

infest. 
It  doth  refuse  the  belly-gods,  and  such  as  sleep  hath  train'd. 
Without  long  time,  and  labour  trrcat,  it  will  not  be  obtained. 
Bam.  Gouae's  Paling,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  381. 
And  blase  this  Baal  and  belhgod  most  blind. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  833. 

tBELLY-PIECE.  Properly  an  apron,  or 
covering  of  the  belly. 

If  thou  shoulds  cry,  it  would  make  streaks  down  thy 
face ;  as  the  tears  of  the  tankard  do  upon  my  fat 
hosts  belly-piace*.  SkadweU,  Bury  Fair.  1689. 

It  is  used  in  the  following  example  as 
a  popular  term  for  a  woman. 

dsvt.   Come,  blush   not,  bashfuU  belly-piece— I  will 

meet  thee : 
[  ev.-r  keep  my  word  with  a  fair  lady. 
I  wiil  requite  that  Jewell  with  a  richer. 

Bamdolph's  JcoImu  Lovers,  1646. 


fBELIKE.     Apparently;  perhaps. 

The  old  wife  shee  spun  the  woufe,  and  n  maid  be- 
sides WHS  togither  with  them,  all  mooted  uiid  tattered, 
very  sluttish,  and  not  much  regarded  belike,  shee 
weaved  that  they  spunne.      'Ihrence  in  Bnglish,  1614. 

fBELISHLASH.    To  flog. 

He  that  minds  trish-traah, 
Him  I  will  belishlash. 

How  a  Man  may  ckm$e  a  Good  Wife,  1603. 

fib  BELK.     To  belch. 

With  surfets  tympany  he  nnning  swell. 
All  wan  efl  lavers  in  stiint  Buxton's  welli 
He  breathins  belketh  out  such  sulphure  aires, 
As  sun  exhales  from  those  Eeyptian  mares. 

Optick  dlasse  of  IluMort,  16S9. 
But  tliey  which  have  melancholia  caused  of  rice  in 
the  sides,  they  have  rawnesse,  and  much  windinesse, 
sbarpe  belkings,  burnings,  and  grievousnesse  of  the 
sides.  Barrongk's  Method  qf  Pkysick,  1634. 

BEL-SWAGGER,  ST.,  OF  MI  MS.  The 
history  of  this  canonised  personage 
is  a  desideratum.  He  or  she  is  thus 
mentioned : 

Let  Mims  be  anery  at  their  St.  Bel-swagger. 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  out,  and  be  beaten 

B.  /•  Fl.  UTit  w.  M.,  iii,  L 

[In  the  following  example  the  word 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  bully  or 
hector.] 

f  Mean  ?  why  here  has  been  a  young  beltwagger,  a 
great  he-rogue,  with  your  daughter,  sir. 

The  Iforld  in  the  Moon,  an  Opera,  1697. 

fBEMARTLED.     Trampled? 

Sterrde  mutton,  beefe  with  foute  betnarteUed, 
And  skinn  and  bones,  all  these  will  Bardus  eate. 

Bastard's  Ckrestoleros,  1598. 

BEMOIL.     To  bemire,  or  bedraggle. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place;  how 
she  was  bemoiVd.  Tarn,  of  Skr.,  iv,  L 

tBENCH.  The  tavern-bench  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  old  writers. 

PkU.  Their  spendthrift  heires  will  those  firebrands  quench. 
Swaggering  full  moistly  on  a  tavemes  hmch. 

The  Betume/roin  Pernassus,  1606. 

The  following  example  appears  to 
contain  a  pun. 

Hee's  a  bench-whistler ;  that  is  but  an  vndie, 
Wliistling  an  hunt's-up  in  the  King's  liench. 

The  Scourge  of  Folly,  n.  d. 

BENIM,  or  BENOOME,  v.  To  take 
away.  Ben(eman,  Sax.,  which  is  from 
tuBtne,  captio ;  whence  to  nim,  for  to 
steal. 

Wherewith  he  pierced  eft 
His  body  gord,  which  he  of  fife  benoomes. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  436. 

BENIZON,  or  BENISON.  BKssing : 
benison,  Fr. 

Therefore  bcijone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  hm'tzon.  Lear,  i,  1. 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  hca\  'n 
To  boot,  and  boot !  Ibid.,  iv,  6' 

That  through  each  room  a  golden  pipe  niav  run 
Of  Uving  water,  by  thy  beuicon.  Hemck,  If  orks,  p.  289. 

f BENTS.    Hard  coarse  grass  in  general. 

This  wakes  the  nvmph,  her  eyes  admit  the  day ; 
Here  flowers,  and  there  her  scnttt'r'd  'garlands  lay. 
Which  as  she  picks  up,  and  willi  hirtitx  rcttes, 
She  in  her  lap  the  speckled  serpent  spic*. 

lU.Uuli''i'i  Posits.  1013 
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The  flowers  of  the  sweetest  sents 
She  bound  nbout  witli  knotty  hmts. 

Select  Ayns  and  iJialoffues,  1669. 

BERDASH.  Said  to  be  a  kind  of  neck- 
cloth ;  but  I  have  found  it  only  in 
the  following  passage  of  the  Guardian, 
and  we  must  be  sure  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  temporarj'  term, 
before  we  attempt  to  derive  habere 
dasher  (that  puzzle  of  etymologists) 
from  it,  with  the  editor  of  those 
papers  in  1797. 

1  have  prepared  a  treatise  af^nst  the  cravat  and  ber- 
dash,  M  liicU  I  am  told  is  not  ill  dune.    Guard.,  No.  10. 

We  may  hope  that  bardash  is  in  no 
way  applicable  to  it. 
BERGOM  ASK  DANCE.  A  rustic  dance, 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  people  of 
Seryamasco  (a  province  in  the  state 
of  Venice),  who  are  ridiculed  as  being 
more  clownish  in  their  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  in  Italy. 
All  the  Italian  buffoons  imitate  them. 

Will  it  please  you  lo  see  the  epilogue,  or  hear  a  heraO' 
mask  dance,  between  two  of  our  company?  Tnes. 
Come. }  our  bert/vmask,  let  your  tpiloguu  aluue.  {Here 
a  dance  of  elotctu  ]  Mids.,  v,  1. 

fliERENT.     To  tear  to  pieces,  or  about. 

Shall  I  therefore  berent  my  luiires,  with  wightes  that  wish 

to  die  ? 
Or  shall  I  bathe  myselfe with  tcares,  to  ffCi\  y;  lu  fccckle  eye? 

Paradise  of  Ihiintij  Devkcs,  1696. 

EERIE,  *.  A  word  not  otherwise  au- 
thorised, that  I  know  of,  but  used  by 
Sir  J.  Harrington  for  a  grove  or 
garden. 

The  cell  a  chappell  had  on  th'  e.nsterne  side, 
Upon  the  u  esier  side  a  grove  t»r  bcrir. 

Ori.  Fur.,  xli,  57. 

fBERLINA.     The  pillory. 

Wearing  a  cap,  with  fair  long  ass's  ear? 
Instead  of  horns ;  and  so  to  mount,  a  paper 
Pinn'd  on  thy  breast,  to  the  brrhua. 

b.  Jons.  Volpone,  v,  8. 

BERMOOTHES.  The  Bermudas:  an 
old  form  of  the  name. 

'I'hou  ciill'dst  niv  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  veJit  IhrnuHtthef.  Temp.,  i,  2, 

The  devM  should  think  ol  purchasing  that  egg-sheU 
To  victual  out  a  witch  for  the  JinrmiH^fkfs 

B.  Jh  Fl.  Women  pUoTd,  i,  8. 

BERMUDAS,  in  London.  A  cant  term 
for  certain  obscure  and  intricate  alleys, 
in  which  persons  lodged  who  had  oc- 
casion to  live  cheap  or  concealed; 
called  also  the  Straights,  q.  v.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near 
Covent-garden. 

Meercraft.  Kngine.  when  did  yon  see 
My  cousin  Evurhill?  keeps  he  still  your  qnarter 
In  the  Bermndas?    Ena.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  writing 
Iliis  morning  very  hard.     B.  Jons.  Dewil  an  Ass,  ii,  1. 


Turn  pyrates  here  at  land. 
Ha'  their  Bermudas  and  their  Streiglits  i'  th'  Strand. 

Ibid.,  Epist.  to  Sir  Edtc.  Dorset,  vol.  vi,  8«L 

A  practice  of  running  away  actually 
to  the  Bertnuda  Islands,  when  they 
were  first  settled,  to  defraud  creditors, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  expression, 
which  seems  to  be  literally  used  here : 

There's  an  old  debt  of  f(»Jty.  I  ga'  my  word 
For  one  it  run  away  to  thi'  Brnnudns 

B.  Jon.  Decil  an  Ass,  iii.  S. 

Bermudas  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco ;  probably  from  being  brought 
from  thence. 

Where  being  furnished  with  tinder,  match,  and  a 
portion  of  decaved  BarmooJas,  thev  sinoake  it  most 
terribly.  *  ClitHs's  irhtmz.,  p.  135. 

See  Stkaights. 
fBEROGUE.     To  call  rogue,  to  abuse. 

Therefore  hands  oflf,  do  not  thou  draw 
Thy  sword,  agree,  }ou  know  the  law 
Is  costly,  if  vou  please  you  may 
Berogve  ancf  rascal!  him  nil  day. 

Jloairr  a  la  Mode,  1C65. 

tBESAUCE.     To  flavour  \^'n\\  sauce. 

Also,  I  should  overcharge  my  mentorv.  as  then  I  did 
mine  eyes  and  stoni.iciie,  iiule  delighting  the  re:ider, 
because  garlicke  nnd  onions  must  hesauce  niiiiiy  (rf  my 
words,  as  then  it  did  the  must  parte  ot  their  di'shrs. 

Sir  T.  Smith's  foioije  in  Russia,  1605. 

fBESCATTERED.     Disordered. 

Whose  head  hefnH.'cJ  with  bescattered  \,vev%t%. 
Shews  like  Apollo's,  uhen  the  morn  he  dresses 

fTttt's  Recreations,  1634. 

BESCUMMER,  r.  From  be  and  scum- 
mer.     To  scatter  ordure. 

Wliich  wurkmg  strongly  with 
The  eonceit  of  the  patient,  would  make  tliem  besaiKtuier 
1V>  th'  height  of  a  might  \  ]iurgation. 

B  A-  Fl.  Fair  Mnid  of  the  Inn,  iv. 

Ben  Jonson  has  ii  bescumber  : 

A  critic  that  all  the  world  biSctnnhrrs 
With  satirical  humours  and  hTicut  numbers. 

Fodnster,  act  v. 
tBut  even  now  I  asktd  for  a  lifle  drink,  iindtliev  g;ive 
me  a  glasse  Mliose  tool  w;is  all  hrscuntbrr'J,  iind 
although  the  ill  faMiur  did  much  displease  me.  yet 
the  great  thirst  I  had  did  inforce  me  to  lift  it  to  tuj 
mouth.  Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

See  ScuMMER. 
BESEEK,  t'.     To  beseech. 

Yon  are  begylde.  and  now  your  Juliet  you  beseekes 
Tocease  yuursute  and  suffer  her  to  lixe  ciiiong  her  likes. 

Bot/teus  au,{  Juliet,  S>li.  Sup.,  i.  '2QI. 

BESEEN.  Seen,  or  appearing.  U'ell 
beseen,  making  a  good  appearance ; 
ill  beseen,  the  contrary. 

• 

lu  which  I  lute  was  wont  to  reign  as  queen. 
And  mask  in  niirtli.  with  graces  well  beseen. 

SptHs.  Tears  of  Muses,  179. 
Within  that  lake  is  a  rock,  uiul  tlierein  is  as  faire  a 
place  as  any  is  on  earth,  nnd  hehlv  beseene. 

Hist',  of  K.  Arthur,  bl.  1. 

BESHREW,  V.  To  wish  ill  to;  to 
curse.  To  shrew  is  used  for  to  curse 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  7809; — 
thus  a  shrew'd  woman  and   a  curst 
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woman,  were  the  same.  It  is  from 
screawa,  the  shrew-mouse. 

Now  much  brihrew  my  ninitneni  and  my  pride, 

II  Heriiiia  meant  to  say  Lysander  ly'd.       Midi.,  li,  8. 

Florio,  in  the  word  museragnoy  gives 
the  best  account  I  have  met  with  of 
the  origin  of  this  expression  ;  for  till 
we  know  what  properties  were  attri- 
buted to  the  harmless  shrew- mouse^ 
we  cannot  comprehend  why  its  name 
should  imply  a  curse.  He  says,  "  A 
kinde  of  mouse  called  a  shrew,  which 
IS  deadly  to  other  beasts  if  he  but  bite 
them,  and  laming  al),  if  he  but  touch 
them,  of  whom  came  that  ordinary 
curse  /  beshrew  you,  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wish  you  death." 
tBESMEARED.     Bescummered. 

Mistris  Minx,  a  marchauts  wife,  that  will  eat  no 
clicnies,  forsooth,  hut  when  they  are  at  tweutie 
shillings  a  pound,  that  lookes  as  simperins^ly  at  if  she 
were  brsmeard.  Hash,  Puree  Pcmifste,  1692. 

BESMIRCH,    V.      To    disfigure    with 

smoke,  or  blackness.     See  Smirch. 
tBESOBBED.     Soaked. 

BiTJMisf  also, that  all  the  eround  wns  hfsohh  d  mid 
urc!:ihe»l  \vi:h  the  mid-winter  frosts  that  now  iliawtd. 
and  the  waters  hcing  up  and  swohie,  had  carried 
away  the  hounds  of  their  hanks,  and  were  hcconie 
veritr  n»ngh.     Jlulland's  Ammitmus  Marcellinus,  ICOft 

tBESOMETIMES.     At  times. 

Yea,  faith  itselfc.  and  zeal,  besomtimes  angles 
Wherewith  tliis  ju£:;ler  heav'n-heut  sonles  intanglcs: 
Much  like  the  frreen  worm,  that  in  spring  devours 
The  huds  and  leaves  of  choisest  fruits  and  flowrs. 

Stfhester^s  Du  Bartat. 

BESORT,  r.     To  suit,  or  befit. 

And  the  remainder  th:tt  shall  still  depend 

To  hf.  such  iiKMi  us  may  braort  your  age 

And  know  iheniselves  and  you.'  Lear,  \,  4. 

BESORT,  *.     Attindance,  or  society. 

With  such  accommodation,  and  hrsort. 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  0th.,  i,  3. 

fBESPARAGE.     For  disparage. 

Yet  am  I  noi  n^rainst  it,  that  these  men  by  their 
iiieriiHniaill  trailes  should  come  to  besparage'%tni\.t' 
nieij  and  rhiitf- headed  hurghomasters. 

Nath's  Fierce  Penlluse,  1692. 

BESSY.  Mr.  Malone  observes  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
address  of  mad  Tom  in  Lear  to  Bessy  ; 
mad  Tom  and  mad  Bess  being  usually 
companions.  In  proof  of  it,  he  quotes 
•  thi^  following  passage  : 

Slow  I  n>gue  anJ  luirlot  counterfeited  gomrae, 
One  calls  herself  poor  BeMr,  the  other  Tom. 

West's  Court  of  Conscirnce,  lfi07. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
mad  S'iugs  are  entitled  Mad  Bess  and 
Mad  Tom,  See  Malone's  Suppl.,  i, 
260.  The  passage  of  King  Lear, 
however,  which  he   thus   illustrates, 


certainly  contains  a  fragment  of  some 
old  song.  Lear,  iii,  (i. 
[There  is  an  old  chap-book  entitled, 
''Bess  of  Bedlam's  Garland,  contain- 
ing several  excellent  new  songs," 
12mo,  n.  d.,  with  the  following  verse 
on  the  title :] 

tSee,  see,  poor  Bess  of  Bedlam, 

In  mournful  plight  and  sadness ; 
I  shake  my  cliaiuf  and  ruck  my  brains 

lu  all  extreams  of  madness. 

fBESTAD,  part.  Situated;  circum- 
stanced. 

What  then  behoveth  to  bestad  to  done  ? 

Gaseoigne^s  Works,  1597. 

BESTEAD,  ».  To  treat,  or  accom- 
modate.  [See  the  preceding  word.] 

Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearful  more  of  shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in. 

Spens.,  I,  i,  34. 

BESTRAUGHT.  Distracted,  A  parti- 
ciple of  which  the  verb  is  not  met 
with.  Distravyht,  in  the  same  sense, 
is  not*  uncommon,  and  is  for  distract 
or  distracted. 

If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for 
iheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying*st  knave  in 
Christendom.    What,  I  am  not  brstramijht ! 

Tarn.  Shr.  Induct.,  8C.  2, 
They  say  there  was  an  oracle  there  in  old  time,  whose 
spint  possessed  many  itihabitunts  thereal>outs,  and 
bestrauffht  them  of  their  wits. 

Xurth's  Pint  arc  fi,  p.  360.  C. 

fBESWARM.     To  cover  with  dirt? 

She  junip'd  ujjon  the  fryar's  back 

In  tiiat  moat  nasty  ciwe, 
Makiii}?  bin  very  shoulders  crack, 

And  all  bestcarm'd  his  face. 

The  Fryar  o,id  the  Boy,  pari  ii. 

BET.  An  old  representative  of  better ; 
not  unusual  in  old  authors. 

Sin  it  may  be  no  bet,  now  gang  in  peace. 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x,  251. 
Perhaps  he  shall  be  bet  advisde  within  a  weeke  or  twavue. 

Buineiu  and  Juliet,  Sup.  to  Sh.,  i,  ^92. 
fCrod  knoweth  I  wish  it  not,  it  hade  beene  bet  for  mee, 
Still  to  hare  kept  my  quiet  cliaire. 

Gasroifjnr's  ITorkes,  1587. 

fBETALL.  To  pay,  or  count  out  money. 
From  the  German. 

Our  host  said  we  hrid  foure  shilling  to  hetafl.  or  to  pay, 
which  made  tne  suspect  it  to  Iji-e  a  bawii y  h<>use  by 
his  large  reckoning,  till  at  ln»t  I  underiito<iil  that  the 
shillings  he  meant  were  but  stivers,  or  iluee  Ipilfi; 
pence  a  peece.  Taylor's  Ifurkes,  1630. 

BETEEM,  p.  To  bestow,  give,  afford, 
or  allow :  probably  from  teem ;  to 
teem  forth. 

Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes 

Mids.,  i.  1. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  yive,  in  the  sense  of  permit,  or 
allow : 

So  lovins  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  bet' em  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  ruujsidy.  lluml.,  i  3. 
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The  modern  editions,  till  Mr.MaIone*8, 
read,  in  this  passage,  **  let  een,*'  from 
the  conjectural  emendation  of  Theo- 
bald. The  true  word  is  in  the  old 
quartos.  Both  folios  read  erroneously 
betecne.  The  fourth,  still  more  ab- 
surdly, betweane.  If  proof  were  still 
wanting  that  beteem  was  the  right 
word,  the  following  passage,  where  it 
forms  the  rhyme,  would  afford  it  fully : 

Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 
The  shape  of  uny  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  seeme. 

6olding*s  Ovid.  Mctampk. 

It  means  there  endure,  or  deign,  for 
it  is  the  translation  of  dignatur. 

And  poorc  heart  (were  uot  wishing  in  vaine)  I  could 
brteemr  htr  a  bcttir  uintch,  than  thus  to  see  a  diamond 
buried  in  sea-coale  ashes. 

Casf  is  altered,  Dram.  Dialogue,  1636. 

Spenser  nlso  has  used  it  in  the  same 
sense: 

Si>  would  I,  suid  th'  enchaunter,  glad  and  feine 
Betecmc  to  you  this  sword  you  to  defend. 

F.  ^4 II,  viii,  19. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  of 
pour  outy  which  Mr.  Steevens  prefers, 
is  either  authorised  or  necessary. 
BETHLEM  GABOR.  A  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  by  treachery,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  gained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Hungary.  The  former  situation 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  emperor ; 
the  latter  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce, as  a  condition  of  peace.  He 
was  famous  from  1613  to  his  death  in 
1629.  He  is  often  alluded  to  in  old 
plays.     Thus  Ben  Jonson  : 

Some  tiling  of  Betklem  Oabor, 
And  thin  I'ni  ^uuv.     Tho.  We  hear  he  has  devis'd 
A  drum  to  fiJl  all  Cliristendum  with  the  sound; 
But  lliut  he  cannot  draw  his  forces  near  it 
To  march  yet,  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 

Stafjle  of  Noes,  iii,  2. 
Tis  nn  Arabian  woodcock,  the  same  that  carry'd  a 
bunch  of  gmpes  in  January  last  to  Bclhlem  Gabor. 

Bird  in  a  Car/r,  0.  PL,  viii,  266. 
Tlic  Sonne  of  one  did  dayly  labour, 
But  he,  as  proud  as  Bethlew  Gnhor, 
In  buffe  and  scarfs  full  richlv  clad. 

Gayt.  test.  Soles,  iv.  24,  p.  280. 
Mattel s  go  untowardly  on  our  siiie  in  Germany,  but 
I  he  king  of  Denmark  will  be  shortly  in  the  field  in 
lurson  ;  and  B'thltia  Gubor  hath  been  long  expected 
ti)  do  feoniithing,  but  some  think  he  will  prove  but  a 
I  ugbcar.  UoirrlVs  Letters,  B.  1,  S  4, 1.  20, 

dated  15  Mar.,  162G. 

fBKTHRE.A'rEN.     To  threaten  much, 
or  on  all  sides. 

My  calm's  deceit lul;  and  mv  gulf  too  near; 
My  « :ire%  are  slubber'd.  and  niv  fare's  too  dear: 
My  uluuimt^t's  li^iht.  it  cannot  sink  nor  sound; 
O,  snail  my  voi:V.-be threaten* d  soul  be  drown'd? 

QuarUs*s  BmbUms. 


BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in 
Venice ;  worth  about  a  farthing. 

And  what  must  I  give  you?  Bra.  At  a  word  thirty 
liTrea,  I'll  not  bate  you  a  heUo. 

Antiquary,  0.  PI.,  x,  47. 

Coryat  calls  it  beUa  : 

The  Mst  and  least  [coin]  i>  the  betsa,  which  is  half  a 
ad;  that  is,  almost  a  farthing. 

Crud.,  vol.  ii,  p.  69,  repr. 

fBETWIXT.  To  come  betwixt,  t.  e.,  to 
cause  disagreement  or  estrangement 
between  two  persons. 

FaiUi,  I  was  a  roan  in  her  quarters  once,  but  now  am 
out  again.  I  know  not  why,  but  something  is  eonu 
betwixt  us:  I  am  not  so  intimate  as  I  was. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640. 

BEVER,  or  BEAVER.  The  part  of  the 
helmet  which,  when  let  down,  covered 
the  face.  Baviere,  Fr.,  the  visor  or 
visiere. 

I  saw  young  Harry — ^with  his  beaver  on. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

Warburton,  not  injudiciously,  pro- 
posed to  read  **  with  his  beaver  up,** 
alleging  that  it  was  improper  to  say 
with  the  heaver  on,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  the  helmet.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  beaver  might  stand  for  helmet 
in  that  passage,  or  on  for  down. 
Perhaps  it  means  helmet  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

With  trembling  hand  her  bever  he  unty'd. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xii.  67. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  has  its 
proper  sense  and  usage : 

Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  cliHrge,  their  beaters  down, 
Tlieir  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  tlirough  sights  of  steel. 
And  the  luud  trumpet  blowing  them  together. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

BEVER,  *.  and  v.  An  intermediate 
refreshment  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.  From  bever,  to  drink,  8 p. 
and  Ital.  [Chapman,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  uses  this  word 
for  an  evening  meal,  or  supper.] 

tMercnda,  Plauto.    Propria  olim  nrnndiuro  disoltatur 

au(Kl  nieridie  darctur.  Nonius  cil)uni  qui  post  nieri- 
iem  snmitur  int^rpre'atur.  c(nrepio>u&.  Lc  reciucr. 
A  niiddaiis  nicale :  an  underniealc :  a  boire  or  beater: 
a  i"Ofresliing  betwixt  niealcs.  Nomenclator,  1586. 

Jppetilus  Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  unr 
beter  without  me.  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  148. 

He  is  none  of  those  s:inie  ordinary  eaters,  that  will 
devour  tliree  breakfasts,  and  us  many  dinners,  without 
any  prejudice  to  their  bcters.  drinkings,  or  suppers. 

B.  .;-  Fl  IVom.  Hater,  i,  3. 

BEVIS  OF  SOUTH  AM  PTON.  A  famous 
knight  of  romance,  wliose  exploits  are 
not  a  little  marvellous;  wherefore 
Shakespeare  thus  alUides  to  them  : 

Tliey  didncifomi 
Beyond  thouglit's  compa&s ;  tliat  former  fabulous  story 
Benig  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
Tliat  Ben*  was  believ'd.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  1. 
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The  chief  circumstances  of  his  history 
are  told  in  the  second  book  of  Dray- 
ton's Polyolhion. 
BEVY.  Originally  a  flock  of  sorre  kinds 
of  birds;  a  company  or  party  [especially 
of  ladies].  Used  by  Pope.  Abundantly 
exemplified  by  Johnson.     See  Todd. 

None  here  he  hop«i. 
In  all  this  noble  htty,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad.  Ren.  VIJI^  i,  4. 

BEUFE.  Apparently  misprinted  for 
bnffe^  in  the  old  folio  of  B.  and  FL, 
in  two  places. 

As  clerk  to  the  great  band 
Of  marrowbones,  that  people  call  the  Switzers, 
Men  made  of  heufe  ana  sarcenet.       If  ah.  Grut.,  iii,  1. 
Yes  of  his  teeth ;  for  of  my  faith  1  think 
Titer  are  sharper  than  his  sword,  and  dure  do  more 
If  tfie  beufff  meet  him  fairly.  Ibid.,  Caft.,  ii,  2. 

To  BEWAILE.  Very  singularly  used 
by  Spenser ;  apparently  for  to  cause, 
or  compass. 

As  when  a  ship  that  flyes  fayre  under  sayle 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unwares, ' 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bacaiU. 

F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  1. 

Upton  says  that  to  wail  or  bewaile, 
anciently  meant  to  choose  or  select, 
and  quotes  G.  Douglas  and  Chaucer 
for  it. 
BEWARE.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that 
this  word  is  only  used  in  phrases 
which  admit  the  word  be  or  its  tenses, 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  exception 
captiously  urged  by  6.  Mason  (in 
bis  manner)  may  be  considered  as  an 
obsolete  form.  It  could  not  now  be 
used  by  any  pure  writer. 

Looks  after  hoooors  and  bevares  to  act 
What  straightway  he  must  labour  to  retract. 

B.  Jotu.  Tnuul.  o/Horac*. 

In  short,  it  is  now  used  as  if  be  and 
ware  were  still  separate  words,  not 
formed  into  one. 
fBEWITCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  mentioned  with  others 
in  the  Workes  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 
EWRAY,  V.     To  discover,  or  betray. 

He  did  hutti§  hit  nnctice>  and  reedv'd 
The  hart  700  Me  ■trinng  to  apprehend  him. 

Lear,  a,  l. 
Bat  had  be  kBOim  e'en  these  he  should  have  d/d, 
Tet  would  Ut  looks  no  aign  of  fear  bfwrav. 

Fkirf.  ZbMo,  vii,  80. 
Commandiag  them  their  cause  of  strife  bewray. 

Spem.  Moth.  Hubb.,  lOM. 

^BEYOND.  Beyond  oneself  was  used 
for  what  we  now  express  by  beside 
fmeself,  i.  e.,  excessively  affected  with 
imytMng. 

JOB  be  nerer  so  much  deki'd,  yon  may  not 


call  his  master  knave ;  that  makes  him  ffo  beyond  hita- 
selfe,  and  wright  a  challenge  in  court  hand,  fur  it  may 
be  his  owne  another  day. 

Overbury's  New  and  Ckoise  Characters,  161&. 

'\ Beyond  all  reason^  unreasonably. 

Whereat  they  vex. 
And  their  unquiet  soules  oft-times  perplex 
Beyond  all  reason. 

Witker'M  Abuses  Stripl  and  Whipt,  1632. 

fBEZIL.  The  part  of  a  ring  in  which 
the  stone  was  fixed,  or  the  device  en- 
graved. 

Pala  annuli,  Cicero.  Latior  annul!  turgidiorque  pars, 
cui  gemma  aut  symbolnm  insentur.  Chatou,  teste 
d'un  anneau.    The  betUl,  colet,  or  headc  of  a  rins. 

Nomenelator. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar.  From  besogno, 
or  besoffnoso,  Ital.  Cotgrave  thus 
explains  the  French  word  bisogne : 
"A  bison.  Also  a  filthie  knave,  or 
clowne,  a  raskall,  bisonian^^  &c. 

Under  whieh  king,  Beaoman,  speak  or  die. 

2  Hen.  //'.  v.  3. 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezotuans.       Ihd.,  iv,  1. 
What  Besonian  is  that  ? 

Middletm's  Blurt  Master  Constable. 

Besognion,  bisogno,  and  bezoingnies^ 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
sense.  See  0.  PI.,  vi,  148,  and  B.  and 
Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  1. 

tWhat  blanqueted?  0  the  Gods!  sputu'd  out  by 
groomes  like  a  b§ae  bisoano  ?  thrust  out  hv  th'  head 
and  shoulders.  Cnavmnn's  Wuhws  fears,  1612. 

Ben  Jonson  has  tne  original  Italian 
word. 

Heart,  ere  to-morrow  I  shall  be  new  cliristeu'd 

And  eaUed  tiie  Pantalone  di  besogitiosi. 

About  the  town.  Fvx,  ii,  8. 

Bessogne  is  put  for  the  same : 

Beat  Uie  hnsognes  that  lie  hid  m  the  carriages. 

Brome,  Cov.  Qard.  weeded,  act  \ .  sc.  3, 

BEZZLE,  or  BIZLE,  v.  To  drink  to 
excess.  Todd  derives  it  from  old 
French. 

'Sfoot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  ta\'ern  lookf  now. 
Oh  i  when  shaU  I  bizU,  buUr 

Honest  Whore,  part  li.  and  0.  PI.,  iii.  896. 
Time  wul  come 
When  wonder  of  thy  error  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  beu^d  sense.  Malcontent,  0.  Pi.,  iv,  42. 

t.  e.,  "thy  besotted  understanding." 

That  divme  part  is  soakt  away  iu  sinue, 
In  sensual  mst.  and  midnij^lit  bezelina. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  V.  Lib.  ii,  Sat.  7. 

It  is  used  also  as  a  substantive,  a 
drunkard  being  called  **  foule  drunken 
bezzle.** 

In  another  passage,  sots  are  called 
bezelers.  See  the  place  first  cited. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  for  beast le,  i.  e., 
to  make  a  beast  of  one's  self.  The 
word  is  also  in  Kersey. 

tFor  when  he  was  told  of  he  was  fallen  into  tliis 
filthie  nee  and  abominable  beaseliny,  0  (saith  heej 
youth  may  be  wanton,  and  heerafter  staydnes  may 
reduce  him ;  puft  up  with  pride  that  may  be'ino<lerate(l 
by  oouversation,  or  reUgious  advise ;  given  to  gaming 
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either  wants,  or  the  discovery  of  felshood,  may  make 
him  leave  it. 

Rick  Cabind  furnished  trith  T'arietie  of  Excellent 
Jjiscripliofu,  1016. 
Aiul  thoagU  the  city  i!»  uot  much  more  then  halfc  the 
hiiTues  as  London  is  within  the  wals.  yet  are  there  in 
it  almost  8^0  brewhoaaes,  and  in  one*  day  there  hath 
bcene  shipped  away  from  thence  337  urewings  of 
becre,  besiues  13  or  H  brewings  have  beene  wrackt 
or  stayed  in  the  townc,  as  not  sufficient  to  1m:  beeteled 
in  the  country.  Taylor's  Workcs,  1680. 

fBlAS      BolU,  or  inclination. 

Tliongh  tht?t'  lounil  some  stop  vet  <nirgrc:it  favourite, 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  business,  runs  smoothly, 
Avithout  rub,  since  Overl)urie8  death.  But  he  must 
alter  his  hias.  imd  go  less,  or  lind  some  new  ways  to 
bring  in  monies.  Wilson's  James  I. 

BIB,  V,  To  drink  frequently ;  to  tipple. 
Lat. 

And  through  a  wide  month'd  tunnel  duly  strains 
Unto  a  bibiiHg  substance  down  conveying. 

>  PA.  Fletcher's  Purple  Isl.,  v,  17. 

And  that  the  common  people  did  notliing  all  day  long 
onto  darke  night,  but  oMe,  and  drink  dxunke. 

North's  Pint.,  1047. 
tYonr  lyconr  is  so  mightic  and  so  strong, 
And  tuereMritlinll  it  goeth  down  so  soft, 
That  of  yuur  (mestes  some  bibb  thcrof  so  long 
Till  firom  the  ground  it  hfieth  them  aloft. 

Thijiin.  Debate  betxretn  Pride  and  Lovclines. 
tWhat  horses  Dioiiiedes  brought,  how  treat  Achilles  was, 
She  learned  all  too  soonc,  and  of  love  she  bihbes  (alas). 

Phaer't  Virgil,  1600. 
f  As  soon  a  Utic  little  ant 
Shidl  bib  the  ocean  dry, 
A  snail  shall  creep  about  the  world. 
Ere  these  affections  dye. 

HoKflVs  Familiar  EpistUs,  IWO. 

BIBBELER.   or  BIBBER.     One    who 

drinks  often. 

I  perceive  you  are  no  great  hjbler,  (i.  e.  reader  of  the 
Bible)  Pasiphilo.  Pas.  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  good 
bibbeler,  'specially  in  a  bottle. 

Gascuiyne's  Works,  sign.  C.  1. 

tBICKERlNG,  and  BICKEBMENT. 
Skirmishing ;  used  also  in  a  patho- 
logical sense  for  an  internal  derange- 
ment. 

My  captaine.  feelyu*  suche  a  bickerynq  within  himself, 
the  like  whercof'ln-  had  never  nulured  upon  the  sea, 
was  like  to  bee  taken  prisoner  aboard  his  owne  sltippe. 
niche's  Farncell  to  Militarie  Profession,  16»1. 
Natune  et  morbi  conflictus.  Aurel.  irpiVi?.  The  conflict 
ur  bickcrmcnt  of  nature  and  sicknesse.    Nonunclator. 

tBICORNED.     Two-horned. 

Your  l>odv  80  revers'd,  did  represent. 
Being  forked,  our  bicorned  goveniment. 

Bronte's  Songs,  1661.  p.  194. 

To  BID  BEADS.  Originally,  to  say 
prayers ;  afterwards,  merely  to  count 
the  beads  of  the  rosarv  ;  each  bead 
dropped  passing  for  a  prayer.  Used 
also  by  Dryden.     See  Todd. 

Sillv  old  man  thnt  lives  in  hidden  cell, 

Bidding  his  bea  Is  all  day  for  his  tn>spas.  Sp  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  30. 

He  describes  Superstition  as  saying, 
npon  her  beads. 

Nine  hundred  paternosters  every  day, 

.Vnd  tliricc  nine  hundred  Aves.  F.  Q.,  I.  iii,  13. 

Simie  were  immured  up  in  little  i^hfad^. 

There  to  contemplate  heav'n.  anil  Md  their  beads. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  6,  p.  186. 

See  Beadsman. 


BIDDING  PRAYER.  The  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  benefactors  in  popish 
times.  It  was  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. It  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  from  bidding  the  people  prny 
for  certain  persons.  A  form  of  this 
kind  is  inserted  in  the  account  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  taken 
from  the  archives  of  that  churcli, 
written  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
It  begins,  "  Ye  shall  pray  for  the 
state  of  al  holy  church  :  for  our  holy 
fader  the  Pope,  with  alle  his  college 
of  cardinally ;  for  the  holy  lande,  that 
of  his  heigh  mercy  sende  hit  sone 
into  cristenmens  honde.  Also  for 
the  erchebysshoppe  of  Canterbury," 
&c.,  p.  II,  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  persons  dead  and  living.  The 
regular  long  prayer,  before  the  ser- 
mon, is  an  evident  modification  of 
this,  and  is  still  called,  by  some,  the 
bidding  prayer. 

BIDET,  Fr.     A  small  horse. 

I  wUl  return  to  myself,  mount  my  bidet  in  dance,  and 
cun'et  upon  my  curtaL  B.  Jons.  Masques. 

fBIER-BALK.  A  road  by  which  a 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  churchyard. 
It  was  considered  that  the  passage  of 
a  corpse  gave  a  right  of  way  ever 
afterwards,  and  this  belief  is  still  pre- 
served in  East  Anglia,  where  such 
paths  are  called  bierways. 

It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiableness  of  some 
covetous  persons  in  their  doings-,  that  where  their 
ancestor:}  left  <;f  their  laud  a  broad  and  sutlicient 
bier-balk,  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  Christian  sepul- 
ture, liow  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which  by  long 
use  and  custom  ought  to  be  inviolably  kept  for  that 

8urpo!»e :  and  now  they  qmte  ear  them  up.  and  turn 
le  dead  body  to  be  home  farther  about  in  the  high 
streets ;  or  else,  if  thev  leave  any  such  met>r,  it  is  too 
straight  for  two  to  walk  on. 

Homilies,  ed.  Oorrie,  p.  499. 

fBIG-BO.     A  hobgoblin. 

Don  Belzebub  sits  fleaing  of  his  breech, 
And  marble  Proteus  dances,  leaps,  and  skips ; 
Belerophon  hatii  pend  an  excellent  speech. 
And  big-bo  and  Boreas  kist  Auroraes  Ups 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BIGGEN,  or  BIGGIN.  A  kind  of 
close  cap,  which  bound  the  forehead 
strongly ;  used  for  young  children, 
to  assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures 
of  the  skull.     It  is  now  used  only  for 

r 

a  child's  cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  employed  the  term  to  express 
any     coarse     kind     of     night-cap. 
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2  Hen,  IV,  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  apprupriated  dress 
of  barristers  -  at  -  law,  perhaps  the 
Serjeant's  coif. 

One  whom  the  zood 
Old  man.  his  uncle,  kept  to  tii'  inns  of  court, 
And  wuuld  in  time  ha'  mudc  him  harrister, 
And  ntis'd  liim  to  his  sattiii  cap  and  biggeu. 
In  which  he  might  have  sold  his  breatli  far  dearer. 
And  let  his  ton^e  out  at  a  greater  price 
Than  some  their  manors.    City  Match,  0.  PL,  ix,  363. 

Or  it  might  be  the  scientific  undress, 

like    the    velvet    night-cap    of    our 

grandfathers. 

Nash,  describing  an  old  miser,  says. 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy  coarse  Hggin,  and 
next  it  a  garnish  of  night-caps. 

Pierce  Penil.  in  (knt.  JM/.,  rii,  18. 

fBIGLY.     Greatly  ;  strongly;  proudly. 

Betwene  two  flies,  a  8erius  argument 
Whether  I  should  live  or  din  wa<t  h.ylie  bent. 

llryrcood's  S/>ider  and  FlU,  1660. 
Asweete  youth,  no  doul»t.  lor  he  Iiath  two  roses  on  bis 
shoes,  to  quulifie  the  ht'ut  of  his  feete  -.  he  looketh  very 
biglji,  and  commeth  praunciit^  in. 

Tftr  Man  in  the  Moon,  1609. 

BILBO,  and  BILBOES.  The  town  of 
Bilboa,  in  Spain,  being  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  a  fine 
Spanish  blade  wa<«  called  a  bilbo^ 

Next,  to  be  compnssM,  like  a  good  hilbo,  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  perk,  hilt  to  point. 

}(err.  W.  JF.,  iii,  6. 
When  down  their  Ihjwh  they  threw, 
And  forth  their  lUhttf  s  drew. 

Drayt.  liallad  of  Agine.,  Works,  p.  1879. 
Ifor  Bilbo  steel,  nor  braMe  from  Corinth  fet. 

Cotnplaiufs,  Capel  Sch.  Sk.,  p.  290. 

Pistol  calls  Slender  a  "  latten  bilboe," 
by  which  is  probably  meant  only  a 
weak  blade  of  base  metal.  The  com- 
mentators have  disputed  the  de'^ign 
of  the  allusion.  Mer,  W.,  i,  1. 
From  the  same  source  was  derived 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  stocks  or 
fetters  used  at  sea  to  confine  pri- 
soners : 

Methought  1  lav 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  toe  bilboes.      Hand.,  ▼,  9 

There  is  a  figure  of  these  bilboes,  in 
Steevena's  Shakespeare,  at  the  above 
passage  of  Hamlet. 
fBILES.     Handles. 

llie  wedges,  hammer,  hatchet,  and  the  nailet, 
The  sithe,  the  sickle,  and  the  biles  of  pailes. 

Scot's  Philomythit,  1616. 

BILIYE.     Immediately;  presently. 

And  down  to  Fiutoe's  house  are  come  bilite. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  ▼,  89. 

Also  contracted  to  blive : 

Perdy,  sir  knight,  saide  then  th'  enchaunter  blhs. 

Ibid.,  U,  iii,  18. 

In  Scotland  the  word  is  still  in  use, 
and  means  presently,  by  and  by. 

BelfM  the  elder  bairns  came  drappin  in. 

B,  Bums,  Cotters  Saturday  N.,  St.  4. 


A  BILL.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert, 
formerly  carried  by  the  English  in- 
fantry, and  afterwards  the  usual 
weapon  of  watchmen.  It  is  described 
by  Sir  Wm.  Temple  as  giving  the 
most  ghastly  mid  deplorable  wounds, 
which  may  be  imagined  by  the  figures 
of  bills  delineated  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  vol.  ii,  p.  3  J  6,  ed.  177<S. 

I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  ofTciid ;  only  have  a 
care  that  your  hills  be  not  stolen.       3fuch  Ado,  iii,  3. 
As  for  tlie'ir  bills,  (the  watclimen's)  they  only  sene 
To  reach  down  bacon  to  make  rashers  on. 

B.  j-  M.  Coxcomb,  act  ii,  p.  18*. 

The  soldiers  armed   with  bills   were 
sometimes  called  bills : 

Lo,  with  a  bond  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes. 

Brown  bills,  and  targiteers  four  hundred  strong, 

I  come  BJward  II,  0.  PL,  li,  366. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  these  wea- 
pons were  still  carried  by  the  watch- 
men of  Lichfield  in  1/78. 
A  bill  was  also  an  advertisement  set 
up  against  a  wall,  or  in  some  public 
place ;  in  which  sense  we  still  speak 
of  play  bills.  St.  Paul's  church  was 
a  common  place  for  setting  up  such 
bills.  See  Si  auis,  and  Pauls.  Some 
bills  set  up  by  Shift  in  St.  Paul's  are 
recited  in  the  third  act  of  B.  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers 
were  so  called : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  ihe  Aight.  Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

fBILLYMENTS.    Apparel.    See  Abil- 

LTAMENTS. 

As  for  velvet  and  satten  for  billyments,  a  cap  of  velvet 
with  a  feather,  a  quilled  capp  of  sarcenet,  nndiiimuy, 
he  did  not  jrive  me.  but  at  my  desire  he  laid  out 
money  for  them  to  be  paid  again. 

Burnet's  Ref.  Records,  p.  171. 

BIN.  The  same  as  been,  are,  or  were; 
or  is. 

With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  Wit, 

My  laily  sweet,  arise.    Song  in  Cifin.,  ii,  3. 
Blushes  that  bin 
The  imnii-'h  of  no  sin. 
Nor  flames  of  oujjht  tfX)  hot  within. 
'  (.'rii.i/i(nr'.<  Ifhihes  to  his  supposed  Mistrrsi 

BIRCHING-LANE.  To  send  a  person 
to  Birching -lane,  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  ordering  him  to  be  whipped,  or 
otherwise  punished.  Ascham  speaks 
of  **  a  common  proverb  of  Birching- 
lane''  Scholem,,  ip,  6[f.  See  Weep- 
ing-cross, &c.,  with  many  similar 
allusions  to  names  of  places. 
This  street  was  also  a  place  for  buying 
second-hand  or  readv-made  clothes  ; 
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It  had  not  been  amiss  if  we  had  (tone  to  Burehtn-kme 
first  to  have  suited  us ;  and  vet  it  is  a  credit  for  a 
man  of  the  sword  to  go  thread-nare. 

Royal  King,  Ane.  Dr.,  vi,  235. 
His  discourse  makes  not  his  behaviour,  but  he  buves 
it  at  court,  as  countreymen  their  clothes  in  Birchin- 
Inne.  Overbury's  Char.,  17,  of  a  fine  Gent. 

f  If  all  men  were  of  his  mind,  all  honestv  would  be 
out  of  fashion ;  he  withers  his  doaths  on  tne  stage,  as 
a  salesman  is  forced  to  do  his  suits  in  Birekin-lane, 
and  wlien  the  play  is  done,  if  you  mark  his  rising,  'tis 
with  a  kind  of  walking  epilogue  between  the  two 
candles.  Ihid. 

f 'Tis  like  apparell  made  in  Birchen-lane; 
If  nuy  please  to  suit  themselves  and  wear  it. 
The  blame's  not  mine,  but  theirs  that  needs  wiU  bear 
it.  WilU  Recreations,  1654. 

f  BIRD.  As  bare  as  a  bird's  tail,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  being  quite 
stripped. 

Despoliant  nos  omnibus.  He  hath  not  left  us  a 
dish  to  eate  our  meat  in.  He  hath  stript  us  of  al. 
We  arc  spoiled  of  all  that  we  have  by  him.  He  hath 
left  us  <u  bare  as  a  birds  taile. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

BIRD-BOLT.  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a 
broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  with- 
out piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
blow.  Frequently  ascribed  to  Cupid  : 

Subscribed  for  Cupid,   and  challenged  him  at  the 
bird-bolt.  Much  A.,  i,  1. 

Now  the  boy  with  the  bird-bolt  be  praised  1 

Greenes  Tii  Quoqtu,  O.  PL,  vii,  8j6. 

The  form  of  it  is  pointed  out  in  this 
passage : 

Ignorance  should  shoot 
His  groas-knobb'd  bird-bolt. 

Marston*s  What  you  will. 

See  Bolt. 
fBIRE.     A  cow-house.   Saxon. 

It  was  laied  to  his  charge  the  driniig  of  kine  horn  to 
his  fathers  byre.  BuUein*s  Dialogue,  1673,  p.  4. 

t2V>  Bible.     To  pour  out  wine. 

On  the  playne  grene  was  buylded  a  fountayne  of 
cnbowed  worke,  ^Ite  with  fine  golde,  and  vice,  in- 
gravled  with  anticke  workes.  the  olde  god  of  M7nc 
calfed  Baccus  birlyng  the  wyne. 

Hall,  Henry  nil,  fol.  72. 

BIRTHDOM,  for  birthright.  Formed 
by  the  same  analogy  as  other  words 
in  dotn. 

Let  us  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birthdom.  Macb.,  iv,  3. 

BISHOP.  Boy-bishop,  or  barne-bishop. 
See  Nicholas,  St. 

fBISKET.  The  older  English  form  of 
biscuit.  Biscuits  of  various  sorts 
were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  among  which 
that  in  most  repute  was  called  Naples 
biscuit,  no  doubt  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  made. 

The  midwife,  captain  of  the  gang,  walks  first. 
Laden  with  child  undNaplcs-bisict  crust; 
Most  reverently  she  steps,  drest  all  in  print, 
If  she  be  not  u'saint  the  devil's  in't. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
1644.  August  2nd.  It  is  this  day  ordered,  by  reason 
of  theise  troublesome  times,  that  there  riiail  not  be 


thii  Teare  as  formerly  hath  bine  any  eleccon  dinnet, 
at  toe  choise  of  the  Mr  and  Wardens,  but  oneley 
wine  and  Naples  bisketts. 

Accounts  of  the  Carpenter^  ComMny  in  London. 

In  'Uhe  Accomplished  Female  In- 
structor" (1719),  we  have  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  making  biscuits. 

To  make  Queen*s  Bisket,  Qenoua  Bisket,  f-c.—Tske  as 
much  fine  flower,  a  loaf-sugar  finely  oeaten,  nine 
yolks  and  twelve  whites  of  ^gs,  to  a  pound  of  flower, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar,  corriander-se^ds,  and  anni-seeds, 
of  eacn  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  finely  beaten  and 
lifted ;  rose-water  and  ale-jrest  very  new,  of  each  two 
or  three  spoonfuls ;  then  b<m  up  as  much  fair  water  as 
wUl  make  it  into  a  con\  enient  thia  past  something  like 
batter;  take  it  up  with  a  spoon  or  ladle,  and  drop  it 
on  fine  jpaper,  on  which  fine  suenr  is  strewed,  or  put 
it  into  tin  coffins  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  not  too 
hot ;  and  when  sufficiently  baked,  take  them  out  and 
lay  them  on  a  paper  to  cool ;  after  that,  harden  them 
in  a  stove  or  warm  oven,  to  keep  long :  and  thus  you 
may  make  Oenoua-bisket. 

BISOGNO.    See  Bezonian. 

fBISSE.  A  description  of  fine  silk, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  mediae- 
val writers. 

When  thou  in  triumph  didst  through  Puris  ride  ? 
Where  all  the  streets,  as  thou  didst  passe  aloni;. 
With  arras,  bisse,  and  tapestry  were  nuug.     Druviun. 

BISSON.  Blind.  The  old  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  Goriolanus  have  bee- 
some.  Skinner  has  it  under  beeaen  ; 
and  calls  it  a  very  common  Lincoln- 
shire word.  Ray  has  it  bizen'dy 
among  his  north  country  words. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  by,  for  beside 
or  without,  and  sin,  a  Dutch  word 
signifying  sense :  the  sight  being  the 
most  excellent  sense,  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  [There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  derivation  or  correct  form 
of  this  word.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hisen,  blinil.] 

What  harm  con  your  bisson  couspectuities  glean  out 
of  this  character  ?  (or.  ii.  1. 

Bun  barefoot  up  and  down,  tlurcat'ning  the  fiiiiiiL-s 
With  bisson  rheum.  Ham.,  ii,  3. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have 
bismey  which  comes  very  near  the  old 
reading  of  Goriolanus,  and  is  evi- 
dently  a  form  of  the  same  word, 
whether  more  or  less  corrupt  than 
bisson  I  cannot  at  present  determine. 

It  cost  thee  nought,  they  say  it  comes  by  kind. 
As  thou  art  bisnte,  so  are  t.:y  actions  blind 

Mirror  for  if  agist. ,  ]i.  \7H. 

fBITE.     To  grieve. 

Mal&  habet  virum.    It  grieveth  him,  it  biteth  him 

Teretice  in  English,  16 

t7V>  BITE  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
to  cheat. 

He  shall  not  have  my  maiden-head 

I  solemnly  do  sweiir ; 
But  I  'U  bite  him  of  n  portion, 

Then  marry  with  Ralph  my  dear. 
Lote  in  a  Bam,  em 


c: 
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■  pnn  GinutD  bfUh  been  (■(  \ij  u  nriLnarJ  or  !         F.n  Uaei-ia^t,  bondelien,  j4 
-'  -  -" --  "miiiniwr;  tUfy  tuive  BUffertd  til*  r         Annrlifor  fcn,  wt'U  tafcc  no 

J  JoMTnr,  rkro,;,!.  £<,ghml,  1721. 

To  BITE  THE  EAR  was  once  nn  ex- 
prcsRiou  of  eiidenriurnt. 

Ilrr.  I  win  HI,  Ha  tf  He  ear  tat  li,a.tjat    I/«m.,ii.t 

III  thHt  pnssnge  it  is  nnibigiiuus,  but' 
llie  following  explnine  it : 


Rvc  nnc  in  burkmn,  ift  me  bilt  tJue- 

GuWint,  0.  PI..  ..  147. 

To  BITE  THE  THUMB  A  I'  A  PERSON. 
This  WM  nn  insult.  The  ihiiuib  in 
this  nction  represented  n^^.  hii<1  tlie 
»  bole  «nB  eqiiivsleiil  to  a  Jiff /or  yaa, 
or  lliefcOi  as  appears  bj'  the  follow. 
ing  imsMge. 

ItehoU  next  1  Ke  Controipt  nurrhinfr  forth,  gitiitg 

Hence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 


tBL.lCK-BOV.    ThesigMo 

H  celi-brated 

tftvi-rn  ill   Soiithvark,  n 

en  Honed   Iti 

popular  writers  of  the  1/ 

h  cent. 

JluluinWlenolwiibuiftr.)., 

l,'l>..Sc;ouk«pcn.tah»ri.» 

wy, 

KvrJ<»e.iiiiltUlUiluiutl<old 

T.!  Ik'^iiKiui  i7ui/ill^n^  I'l 

Tolli-H^WyloHhdh^-uou 

Wl,mh*iiii™d.lofiiidlc'.n 

Tbii  AirlDiglit  jet,  uudcr  tin  m 

//««■ 

tBI-ACK-CHOLER.     Mel« 

.cholv,  ' 

C:  bUrii  i-kulkt. 

tld.ACK    COAL.     The    pi 

rase  in    the 

I'oliowingeiampie  is  h  me 

eadaptBtion 

of  the  Lnlin   atro  carbon 

e  nolandum. 

to  be  ccindenined. 

TIjc  Kttinii  (nnh  ond  dncnpliDn  o 

li).  omiit  linncM 

wict«tlyro  Moflhie  tobtcnolfd  vi 

,  a  W.r*  !«(<•. 

i(.ht)  b< 


Sap  and  piitDli ! 


tBLACK-COAT.  This  term  became 
applied  to  a  clergyman  at  a  rather 
early  period. 

Uuf^Coata!  our  bat fuiiD>?i1id^u  r..ll.lw.;"u 


lilDsdct  or  other,  in 


Tin  nn  knt  tlHnrf|w1fid  I 


tBLACK  DOG.    To  blush  like  »  binrk 
I      dog,  I.  e.,  not  to  blush  at  all. 


belicTC  still  in  ns< 

Had  not  Ood  IB  hit  TiHl 
.bith'beinj  ™     ■■°' 


e  Ita^d  it,  bT  palling  it 


SLACK  FEATHKRS.  Urge  binck 
feathers  were  fashionable  in  men'i 
hats  about  16<)ti. 


>1ictlicr 


-— „— ,  -  -3  •ttunit  a  Wlri-.  that  Ibc  [ait 

which  the  Foriuiiali  bed  upon  ub  Srab?. 

T„~hr'i  awtii,  M30 

BITTER  SWEET,  or  SWEKI'IXG.    An 
apple  so  calleil,  which  furuidhed  many 

sliasiuns  to  poets. 
Jbj  «iliiaTBj*i«n-#vi'f(i»yjiti«anioit  •Uirpaaort. 


fat  111!  loBt  dHiie  <r  for  hit  3r"l  Uiutifrnliri: 

Sir  J.  Ilmru.Einar  l7. 
B~da,  lliii  nuK  or  miu,  and  the  Utiiefialfrr, 

Orrw  boIU  locether  in  alinialion. 
And  bolb.  rnwar  trale,  wen  catt  avaT  togRtlm. 

lSj.,Ep.ie.    BoaiiBC«H.lil.,tmf.U&. 


BLACKS.    Moi 


ling. 


ntber 


tBITTOUR.     The  bittern.     This  form 
of  the  word  is  common   in  the  old  ' 

VhcFE  bawka>  Ka^owla,  and  ktng'topnioil  iirtoHra  bred. 
CAapniK'j  Ody:,  r. 

tBLACK    BAGS  appear  to  have  been  | 
formerly  used  by  the  pleaders  in  the  | 

HiukcU  (buulil  be  the  nliwleri,  pikathelKiT;  | 


That  is, 

colour*  dy'd  black," 


Hrrrirt  ox  Iki  drtH  b/H.  Laxn,  Warii,  p.  541. 
t  w)io  wean  Umcti.  and  nionnio  not  lor  the  dead, 
i'l  hot  deride  ibr  unt  hnricd.  /(id.,  p.  SIS. 

Wee'll  bVe  (ome  (allaxti 
M  bun  Ihriftr  falben.  thuik'l  no  ainne 
)  weare  Hub  ■ithoot,  hut  Mhir  Ibowhta  witbin. 

Jftw.  E'tl.  "Trn.  Imil  Una. 
Irt  will  not  bathe  lh;r  eorpi  with  a  rim'd  lun, 
Di  aliall  U17  limine  homw  the  iUcki  tin;  waa.-| : 
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Such  Tiilg«T  spire,  and  gums,  enbalme  not  thee, 
Tbon  art  the  theame  of  truth,  not  poetry. 

Cnrrw'i  Poe$M,  1642. 
f  Hence  then  with  folded  armes,  ecclipsed  eyes. 
And  low  imprison'd  Kroans,  meek  oo«  ardise. 
Vijt  not « ith  oars  death  that  in  full  saile  comes, 
Nor  wHik  in  forestal'd  blacks  to  the  dark  tombs. 
But  rather  then  th'  etemaliaws  shall  gnpc, 
Gallop  vilh  Curtius  down  the  EiillMnt  hap. 

FUtehrr'i  Poems,  p.  211. 
fThese  loyal  mourners  that  attend  its  fall, 
And  go  in  blacks  uuto  his  funeral. 

Nups  upon  ParHtusMS,  16S8. 

BLACK-FRIARS,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
betli,  was  celebrated  for  three  things ; 
the  theatre,  a  number  of  puritans, 
and  the  sale  of  feathers;  the  two 
latter  profeeAions  being  often  united 
in  the  same  pert^ons. 

Tliin  pliiy  hath  beaten  nil  young  gallants  out  of  tlie 
fea(hvi-B.  Black'friara  hath  almost  spoil'd  Black  friars 
for  feathers.  htduc.  to  MakotUtnt,  0.  PL,  iv,  11. 

Tl  at  is,  the  satire  of  the  theatre  in 
\\\.  Fr.  lins  almost  spoiled  th^  trade 
of  tiie  realher-sellers  I  here. 

Or  tifrntker- maker  in  Uie  Friers,  that  are  of  the  fac- 
tion of  r.iitli.  B.  JoHS.  Bartk.  Fair,  v,  5. 
.\  » liori-9on  upstart,  npocryplial  rnptiiin, 
Wlutiii  not  a  puriluH  in  Black-Friers  will  trust 
So  Diiich  as  for  u  feather.  B.  Jon.  Alckym.,  i,  1. 

J^ird  the  feather-man,  and  Mrs. 
Flowerdew,  in  Randolph's  Muses* 
Looking  Glass,  are  said  to  be  two  of 
the  sanctify' d  fraternity  of  Black- 
Fryars.  0.  PL,  ix,  172. 
Tlie  theatre  of  Black-Friara  was,  in 
Charles  Ps  time  at  least,  considered 
as  being  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
respectability  than  any  of  those  on 
the  Bank-side.  Thus  Shirlev,  in  a 
prologue  addressed  professedly  to 
those  of  the  latter  class,  tries  to  make 
the  auditors  in  the  pit  behave  as  if 
they  were  at  Black-Friars;  that  is, 
decently  and  well. 

Y(m  fquirreU  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do? 

Tniv  uo  not  cnick  the  bcncht-s,  and  we  may, 

HercHlter  (St  your  pnlats  with  a  phiy. 

But  you  that  can  contract  voursclves,  nnd  sit 

As  you  were  now  in  ihe  Biack-Frtiers  nit, 

And  will  not  (ietir  us  with  Icud  noisf  and  tongues, 

111  niusu  «c  have  no  hnirt  to  hrc-ik  our  luii(ni, 

Will  panloii.        S/iirteif's  Six  Snc  Playes,  publ.  1053. 

The  BLACK-GUARD.  Originally  a 
jocular  name  given  to  the  lowest 
menials  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coals  and  wood,  turnspits,  and 
labourers  in  the  scullery,  who  all 
followed  the  court  in  its  progresses, 
and  thus  became  observed.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  this  common  term. 

So  the  blflel-ffunnt  uTQ  ph-ii*cd  with  any  lease  of  Iit«\ 
I'spt'Ciully  those  of  the  l>  •ilmj^-lionse. 

B.  JoKS.  Masq.  qflierc  VittU 


Turnspits  were  particularly  so  called  : 

I  am  degraded  from  a  cook,  and  I  fear  the  devil  him- 
self will  entertain  me  but  for  one  of  hia  bUick-ffuarJ  .- 
and  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  his  roast  burnt. 

Microe.,0.?Uix,l62. 

Burton  speaks  of  the  black  guards  as 
attached  to  a  court,  in  describing  the 
orders  of  devils : 

Though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their 
own  rauke,  as  the  blacks  guard,  in  a  prince's  court. 

Anatomy  of  Mel,  p.  42. 

See  also  Decker,  as  quoted  by  Gifford, 
in  his  B.  Jonson,  vol.  vii,  p.  250. 

It  u  a  faith 
Tliat  we  will  die  in,  since  from  tlie  black  guard 
To  the  grim  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets.  B.  /•  Ft.  Bid.  Bro.,  v,  1 . 

tWhen  iniquitie  hath  played  her  part,  vengeance 
leapcs  upon  the  stage,  the'comedie  u  short,  but  the 
tragedie  is  longer :  tne  Uacke  gard  shall  attend  upon 
you,  you  shall  eate  at  the  table  Of  sorrow,  and  the 
crowne  of  death  shall  liee  upon  >our  heads,  ninny 
gltstring  faces  looking  on  you,  and  this  is  the  I'rnru  of 
sinners.  Smith's  Sermons,  1G09. 

BLACK  MONDAY.  Easter  Monday. 
So  called  from  the  severity  of  that 
day,  April  14,  1300,  which  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  of  Edward  lIPs 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  many  died 
with  the  cold.     Siotoe,  p.  ?64. 

Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  Teil  :i  )i!i  nU 
ing  on  Black-A/oiiday  hist.  Mir.  Venice,  w.  h. 

The  BLACK  OX  H.AS  TROD  ON  IILS 
FOOT.  A  proverbial  phrase,  mtaning 
to  be  worn  either  with  age  (»r  care. 
Bailey  explains  it  of  the  latter.  ]>ut 
the  following  alludes  to  age. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  when  Juno  w  as  a  ynttiij:  u  ife. 
now  Crowes  foote  is  on  her  eve.  and  the  bluet  ttxe  kath 
trod  on  her  foot.  tyly,  Sappho  *f-  Ph.,  iv,  1, 

Alas  I  the  neatest  f<iot  (hat  ever  ennie 
In  the  most  supercilious  nivall  shoe. 
By  the  black  oxs  is  often  trodden  lame. 

G.  Tooke,  Annte  dicata.  p.  1(  8. 
The  black  ore  had  not  trod  on  his  or  her  foote. 

Heytr.  on  Totenkom. 

fBLACK-PLAISTER.  An  old  popuhir 
plaister  for  wounds. 

The  blacke  plaister  for  all  manner  of  rriefes. 
Tnkc  a  pot  of  o\1e  olive,  a  part  of  red  lead,l>oyle  tlrcse 
together,  and  stir  them  with  a  slice  of  wood  con- 
tinually, uiitill  it  he  black  and  somewhat  thick,  then 
t«ku  it'off  the  fin .  and  put  it  in  a  peny worth  of  red 
wax,  and  n  p<mnd  of  rozen.  and  set  it  to  the  lire  againr, 
but  YOU  may  nut  blase  it  and  stir  it;  then  take  it  off 
and  let  it  stand  untill  it  be  cold,  and  mnkn  it  in  a  lump. 
It  is  good  fur  a  new  woutui,  or  to  staunch  blood.  Poure 
a  little  of  it  In  a  dish,  and  if  it  stick  fui»t  unto  the 
dishes  side,  then  it  is  enou};li,  nnd  pre8er\e  it  to  vnitr 
use  as  necdu  reqniietli.     The  Pathvray  to  JIetiUh,'\)\.  I. 

fBLACK-POT.  At  pre.sent,  a  black  ptid- 
ding  is  called  a  black-pot  in  the  dialect 
of  Somerset.  But  in  the  following 
passai^e  it  evidently  means  a  vessel. 

Now  should  I  be  in  love;  with  whom?  with  Doll, 
what's  I  hat  hut  dole  and  himeiitation ;  with  Jog, 
what's  she,  but  siiter  to  a  Mack-pot?  or  what's  Pee, 
;:(»(mI  fi)r  nothing  but  tu  drive  into  a  post?  no,  Cupid, 
1  defy  thcc  and  all  thv  genoalntry  I 

ileywfvSs  bote's  Mistrsts,  p.  28. 
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BLACKSAITNT,  corrupted  fi-om  black 
sanctusy  used  to  signify  any  confused 
or    i  ideous    noise.       See    Sanctus, 

BLACK. 

The  bng^age  that  they  speake 
Is  the  pure  barbarous  blaekaaunt  of  tlie  Create. 

MarsUM,  Stit.  ii,  7.  p.  205. 

Though  Geate  makes  no  rhyme,  I 
presume  that  licentious  and  had 
writer  must  have  written  it  so.  He 
seems  to  mean  the  Getee ;  if  his  mean- 
ing be  worth  guessing.  He  profes- 
sedly scorns  correct  rhyming. 

tAiid  she  iiatli  leisure  now, 
I  By  tyintc  fast  her  rsuien  to  a  bow) 
Her  selfe  to  strBn^fe.    Tliere  she  dangling  hung ; 
At  which  the  cnmtii\ewbUicketantius\ing.  Heytcood. 

BLACK'S  YOUR  EYE.  A  vulgar  phrase, 
not  yet  quite  obsolete :  they  shall 
not  say  black  is  your  eye,  that  is,  they 
shall  not  find  any  accusation  against 
you.  It  is  now  jocularly  metamor- 
phosed into  ^^  black  is  the  white  of 
yovr  or  my  ey^,"  and  in  this  form 
Foote's  Mrs.  Cole  uses  it  in  the  Minor. 

I  can  say  hlaeVs  your  eyt,  though  it  be  grey ; 

I  have  coDiiiv'd  at  this  your  friend,  and  you. 

B.  i-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  iii,  1. 
He  it  tlie  very  justice  o'  peace  of  the  play,  and  can 
commit  wliom  he  uill,  and  wliat  he  will,  error,  ab- 
surdity, as  the  toy  takes  him,  and  no  man  say  black  w 
kis  eye,  but  laudb  at  him. 

B.  Jotu.  Staple  of  News,  \st  intermean. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  rail  at  'em,  or  kirk  some  of 
their  kmae  flesh  out,  they  slia'  not  say  black*s  your  eye, 
nor  with  all  their  lynz's  eyes  discover  you. 

Bird  i«  Ca^*,  0.  PI.,  viii,  233. 
And  then  no  man  say  blaeke  is  tkeir  eye,  but  all  is 
well,  and  they  as  good  christians,  as  those  that  suffer 
them  unpunished.    Stubbs*s  dnatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  65. 

See  Earle,  p.  278. 

The  vulgar  do  not  hastily  change  their 
forms  of  speech.     It  is  introduced  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  79,  near  the  end. 
fBLADDERED,  part.     Puffed  up. 

Thus  did  the  Athenians,  who  hnving  obtained  the 
victory  in  a  memorable  sea-fight  against  the  Medes, 
bUtdder*d  up  with  pride  from  tiieir  success  herein,  it 
caused  sedition  and  tuniultuation  in  that  state,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  more 
sober  to  prevent  it  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  185. 

BLAKE,  adj.     Bare ;  naked. 

See  Iiow  abuse  breeds  bloke  and  bitter  bale. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  207- 

BLAME.  Apparently,  for  blameable; 
blame-worthy. 

In  faiUi,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful  blame. 

\^en.Ir,\\\,^. 
This  has  been  thought  corrupt,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  that 
too  blame  in  this  sense  was  a  current 
expression  : 

Blnsli,  and  confess  that  you  be  too  ton  blame. 

Iftirr.  Efi.,  I,  84. 
''erliaps  Potentia  wanted  to  l>e  blanie.. 

SalUmsUU's  Magd.,  1630. 


I  find  too  blame  twice  in  one  pngc  in 
an  old  play  by  Thomas  Heywood : 

Y'ure  too  blame. 
And,  Besse,  you  make  me  augi  y. 

Again, 

The  girle  was  mudi  too  blaiu^. 

E'l'/l.  Ti-nrelhr,  siiru.  G 
I  were  too  bUme  if  I  should  not  tell  tliec  uni**  tltin;;. 

ifeinrhnuts,^^.  PI,  i,  152, 

So  that  the  modern  phrase  of  beiny  to 
blame,  is  in  fact  a  corruption  ;  unles.«, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  other  form 
was  founded  on  a  mistake.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  first  unskilful  attempts 
to  regulate  our  language,  was  the 
wrong  derivation  of  many  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  course  the  corruption 
of  them.  "  Too  blame''  is  in  the  old 
copies  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  hisf 
scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

Sigh  then  to  Cupid,  tell  liim  he's  too  blame. 
Not  raising  in  my  love  a  niutuall  tlainc. 

Holiday's  Technogamia,  V.  3,  b. 

'\To  BLANCH r    To  give  a  fair  appear- 
ance ;  to  disguise. 

Nor  fits  it,  or  in  war. 
Or  in  xffairs  of  court,  a  man  employed  in  public  care 
To  blanch  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  flatter 
any  power.  Chapman,  J/.,  xii. 

And  coiiimouly,  by  amusing  men  with  a  Htibtletsr. 
blanch  thi'  matter.  Bacon,  Essay  xxvi* 

fBLANDYMENTES.     Blandishments. 

So  iiiocli  the  more  did  he  exiiorte  the  kyn<;  of  England 
with  letters,  wniyngcs  and  blaniynientes,  by  a^indrie 
and  divers  messengers,  for  to  tre^itc  and  conclude  a 
peace.  Hall,  Henry  VII,  fol.  \'\. 

BLANCHER.  or  BLENCHER.  Appv 
rently  a  sporting  term  ;  whether  f»)r 
a  person  stationed  to  turn  the  game 
one  way  or  another,  or  for  a  dog, 
having  the  same  office,  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  examples  that  follow, 
and  the  dictionaries  are  all  silent. 
The  following  passage  evidently  al- 
ludes to  it,  and  makes  the  blenchera 
attendants  on  the  sport. 

Which  makes  him  overshoot  all 
His  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  those 
That  stand  but  by  as  bUnchrrs. 

B.  .f-  Fl.  L-tve's  Pihjr.,  ii.  1. 
This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  a  tmppe  3«)  «lyelit;  set. 
As  into  it  wise,  godly,  rich  by  blnnchrrs  bisc  .ht  f^'^. 

IVarn.  Alh.  Eiuj.,  H  iv  ch  51. 
And  so  manie  (Lives  were  sprnt,  nitd  manie  \\;it*s 
used,  while  Zelniaiie  wns  like  one  that  stoml  in  a  tree, 
waiting  a  giKxl  occa^^ion  to  shoot,  and  Gynecia  a 
blanckcr,  which  kept  the  dearest  dcerc  from  her. 

Pembr.  Arc  p.  6  k 
And  so  even  now  hath  he  divers  blanchers  belonging 
to  the  market,  to  let  and  stop  the  light  of  the  goancl. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  ii'i  U. 

The  latter  example,  connecting 
blanchers  with  a  market,  rather 
puzzles  the  cause.  It  is  used  twice 
or  more  in  fol.  2 A,  and  still  in  the 
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sense  of  stopping.     Also  io   blanch, 
M'itli  reference  to  the  blauchers. 
BLANK.    The  white  nmrk  in  the  centre 
of  a  hutt,   at   which   the  arrow   was 
aimed  ;  here  nsed  metaphorically  : 

See  Ix'lter.  Li'ar,  and  let  nic  »iill  remain 

The  true  blnnk  oftliine  eye.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  the 
mark  at  which  a  cannon  is  aimed,  or 
rather  the  direct  range ;  as  we  now 
say  to  shoot  point  bladik. 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  speeeh.  Othel.,  iii,  4. 

He  has  employed  it  also  in  other 
kindred  senses,  as  aim,  &c.  See 
Johnson's  Diet. 
r#LANKS.  A  mode  of  extortion,  by 
which  blank  papers  were  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  crown,  which  they  were 
to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  authorise 
the  demands  they  chose  to  make.  No 
wonder  they  were  thought  oppressive. 

Anil  daily  nt  *.v  exactions  are  devis'd. 

As  biiuits,  benevolence,  and  1  wot  not  what. 

Rich.  II,  ii,  1. 

Further  explained  by  a  passage  re- 
specting the  same  king,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates : 

W^lii«:h  to  maint.-iine  my  i)eople  were  sore  pol'd 
With  tines,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  o!  prest, 

Blank  charters,  oaths,  and  sliitts  not  known  ol  old. 
For  which  the  commons  did  me  sore  detest. 

Lrff.  of  Rich.  II,  p.  294. 

Also,  a  kind  of  base  silver  money, 
first  coined  bv  Henrv  V  in  his  French 
wars,  and  worth  about  eightpence. 
Kersey.  Mr.  Gittord  says,  about  a 
French  livre.     B.  Jon.,  vol.  v,  p.  81. 

Have  you  any  money  ?  he  answered  not  a  hlauck. 

Gay  ton's  Fctf.  A'.,  p.  9. 

In  an  old  account  of  the  moneys  of 
Furope,  a  blank  appears  to  be  also  a 
French  coin.     It  is  stated  thus  : 

The  Miute  of  Paris  in  Fravncf. 

5  tomes  is  ii  hlnnckr. 

3  blfinckrs  is  a  shilling. 
20  shillin'/  is  n  ptmndc. 

The  Post  of  the  World,  1570.  12mo,  p.  86. 

Blanks  are  also  used  for  blank  verses 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Sir.  you've  in  such  neat  poetry  {nither'd  a  kiss, 
That  if  1  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number 
Soch  iJietty  bcfrging  bUtnks.  1  should  commend 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  vou  too. 

B..fFl.Philaster,ii,i. 

BLANKET.  Shakespeare  has  been 
censured  by  moderns,  and  justly, 
according  to  our  present  notions,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  low  word 
blanket,  in  the  following  fine  passage  : 

Come,  thick  ni{;ht. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  diinnest  smoke  of  hell ; 
That  my  keen  knifr  tee  nni  the  xtoimd  it  makes; 


Nor  henv'n  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  try  hild,  hold.  Macbeth,  i,  5. 

But  Gibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(art.  Davenant),  very  properly  re- 
minds us  that,  in  Shakespeare^s  time, 
it  was  a  good  and  local  image  in  the 
theatre ;  a  blanket  being  then  used 
instead  of  a  curtain.  We  mis:ht  add, 
perhaps,  for  scenes  also,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, on  the  same  authority,  that 
sir  William  Davenant  first  introduced 
painted  scenery. 
fBLANKET-FAlR.  The  name  given 
to  the  fair  held  on  the  Thames  during 
the  great  frost  in  1683-4. 

Try,  these  hard  times,  how  to  abate  the  price ; 
Tell -her  how  cheap  were  damsels  on  the  ice. 
Mongst  city  wives  and  dnu^^hters  that  came  then-. 
How  far  a  guinea  went  at  Bltinket-fnir. 
Thus  you  may  lind  some  j;ihk1  excuse  for  failing 
Of  your  beloved  exercise  of  railing;. 

Rttchrst-r's  I'atf.itiui'i n , 

tBLASED.     Emblazoned .' 

Their  idols  eyes  to  sunbeamcs  to  compare. 
Or  by  tlic  n)se  her  b'nsrU  lips  decliiic. 
My  mistressc  must  be) ond their  saints  survive 
In*  that  unequall'd  heii^ht,  supcrLitive. 

Beedome's  Poems.  1G41. 

BLAST,  r.  Shakespeare  has  used  the 
word  in  the  unusual  acceptation  of  to 
suffer  a  blast. 

Even  so  by  love  the  voung  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  btasting  in  the  hud. 
Losiug  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime.  &e. 

Ttro  (sent.,  i.  1. 

fBL.VFANT  BEAST.  The  multitude. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  Spenser. 

Faith  we  are  fully  bent  to  be  lords  of  misrule  in  tlie 
worlds  wide  heath  ;  ourvorngc  is  to  the  He  of  Di»^"^es, 
there  \\  here  the  bliutant  beast  doth  rnlc  and  r.n/iic. 
Renting  the  credit  of  whom  it  please. 

The  Returnefrom  Pernassi{S,  10«^. 

fBLAUCHES.     Blotches. 

So  now  you  arc  sound  and  lovely  to  looke  on,  you  may 
maintainc  the  same  for  a  small  space ;  but  being  com'* 
nion.  ulcers,  tilth  and  blanches  v,-\\\  breed  upon  >ou, 
hke  frogges  and  toades  in  stinking  pooles. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  UVi9. 

To  BLAZE.    Contracted  from  to  blazon. 

See  Todd, 
f 2b  BLEA.     To  make  a  noise  like  a 

lamb. 

The  morrow  when  Latonaes  sunne  'gan  rise. 
And  with  his  light  illumines  mortall  eyes. 
W^hrn  cocks  did  crow,  and  lambes  did  bleat  and  bl^n. 
I  mounted  from  my  couch,  and  put  to  sea. 

Taylor's  Workes,  ICJO. 

fBLEAK.     To  bleach. 

Make  that  ivorie  brcst 
(Now  Loves  soft  bed  whereon  he  pla\  's  the  m  antt'i. 
And  ambusheth  himselfe  to  catch  the  flames 
He  slioots  at  others  from  thy  eyes)  as  cold 
As  Scythian  sands,  bleak't  with  continuall  freezin- 
Into  a  seeming  christtdl. 

Nabbes*  Hannibal  ^  Sdfio,  1637. 

fBLEAKE,  or  BLECKE.  A  low  German 
word  for  a  town,  occurrinir  in  En<;lish 
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writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th 
cent. 

The  feast  of  S.  Bartholomew  t)ie  apoetle,  wee  arrived 
at  a  bleait,  alias  a  towne,  au  Enxlisli  mile  from  Ham- 
hargh,  called  Altonagh,  which  is  so  called  by  the 
Hamburgers  because  it  stands  all-too-iiigh  them  for 
tlieir  profit,  being  inhabited  with  divers  tradesmen 
which  doe  hinder  their  freedome. 

Taylor's  Workfs,  1030. 
A  long  Dutch  mile  (or  almost  sixe  English )  is  a  small 
towne  or  a  hleeke  called  Gnmiifjr.  beliMtging  to  the 
doke,  in  the  wliich place  I  obsencd  two  tilings  wurthv 
of  remembrance.  Ibia. 

BLEE.  Colour;  complexion.  Saxon. 
This  word,  which  is  rather  common 
in  the  old  ballads,  was  almost  entirely 
obsolete  in  the  reign  of  Ehz.,  but 
occurs  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield, 
printed  1599. 

And  Robin,  Marian  she  will  go  with  thee — 
To  see  fair  Bettris  bow  bright  she  is  of  blee. 

0.  PI.,  iii,  42. 

Also,  p.  .52 : 

I  have  a  lovely  lemman 
As  bright  of  hUe  as  is  the  silver  moon. 

It  generally  occurs  thus  joined  with 
bright. 
BLEEDING  HORSES  ON  ST.  STE- 
PHEN'S  DAY.  One  of  the  odd 
superstitions  of  papal  times,  of  which 
Latimer  justly  says, 

But  I  marvell  much,  how  it  came  to  passe,  that  upon 
this  day  we  were  wont  to  let  our  horses  blood :  it  is 
like  as  tliough  St.  Stnen  had  some  great  government 
over  the  horses,  which  thing  no  douot  is  n  vaine  in- 
vention of  man.  Sermons,  foL  275. 

BLENCH,  r.  To  start,  or  fly  off";  to 
flinch. 

Keep  your  instruction 
And  hold  yon  ever  to  our  spedaJ  drift, 
Though  sometimet  you  do  weneh  from  this  to  that. 
As  cause  doth  minister.  Meas.for  M.,  iv,  5. 

Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench  ?  W.  Tale,  \,  2. 

What  is*t  you  blench  at  ?  what  would  vou  ask  ? 
Speak  freely.  B,  Jh  Fl.  Loyal  Subj.,  ii,  1. 

Your  sister,  sir,  d'ye  blench  at  that?  d'ye  cavil? 

B.  /-  Fl.  WiUg.  Chase,  ii,  1. 

Milton  has  used  unblench'd  for  not 
confounded.     Comus,  4'iO. 
BLENCH,  *.     From  the  verb,  a  start, 
or  deviation. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love 

Shatrsp.  Sonu.,  110. 

BLEND,  V.  To  pollute  or  confound, 
from  the  original  sense  of  to  mix; 
things  being  polluted  and  confused 
by  improper  mixture. 

And  all  these  stonns  that  now  liis  beauty  blenJ, 
Shall  turn  to  calms,  and  timely  clear  away. 

Spenser,  Sonn.,  6?. 

BLKNT.     Participle  of  blend. 

The  while  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent, 
.\ud  thy  throne  royal  with  dishonour  bUnt. 

Moth.  Hubbard's  J^le,  1329. 

Also,  in   the  sense  of    blinded ;  the 


confusion  or  hurt  of  the  eye  being 
blindness. 

Wliylest  reason,  blent  through  passion,  nought  de- 
scry'd.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  n,  iv,  7. 

The  eye  of  reason  was  with  age  yblent.  Spens. 

What  makes  thee  deaf?  what  hath  thine  eye  sight 
blent  ?  Fair/.  Tasso,  xii.  86. 

BLESS,  V.  To  wave,  or  brandish.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  tbis  sense  derived 
from  the  action  sometimes  used  in 
benediction. 

And  burning  blades  about  tlieir  headcs  doe  blesse. 

Sp.  F  q.,  I,  V,  a. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest 
And  smote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee.  Soenser, 
Round  his  arm'd  head  his  trencuant  blade  he  blest. 

Ftdrf.  Tasso,  ix,  07. 

A  man  hanged  is  quaintly  said  to 
bless  the  world  with  his  heels,  from 
their  waving  in  the  air  when  he  is 
suspended. 

And  tlie  next  daye,  the  three  theves  were  conveied 
forth,  to  blesse  the  Korlde  with  their  heeles. 

Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  sign  R,  8. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  following  passage : 
**  In  drawing  (their  bow)  some  fet 
such  a  compasse,  as  though  they 
would  turn  about  and  blesse  all  the 
field.*'  Aschatns  Toxophilus,  p.  196, 
new  edit.,  where  the  editor  has  a  re- 
mark to  the  same  effect. 
To  bless  seems  to  be  used  for  to  se- 
cure, in  the  following  passage  : 

And  glauncing  downehis  shield,  from  blame  him  fairlv 
bUst.  Spens.  F.  Q..  I,  ii,  18. 

[This  last  is  perhaps  only  an  example 
of  the  old  phrase  to  bless  from,  i.  e  , 
to  preserve  from,  evil.] 

t Ay,  or  turn  out  of  my  tenement ;  my  last  landlord 
was  a  beau,  forsooth,  and  refus'd  to  renew  my  lease, 
because  I  brought  my  money  in  a  greasie  leathern 
purse;  and  turn'd  mv  neiglioour  Rtdph  out  of  hii 
farm  for  plaistcring  the  garden  wall  with  cow-dung ; 
but  heaven  bless  us  from  such  landlords.  « 

The  Country  Farmer's  Catechism,  170S. 

fBLETCH,  *.     Blacking  for  shoes. 

Blacke  or  bletch  to  colour  the  leather  with,  atramen- 
turn  sutorium.  WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  153. 

BLIN,  p.     To  cease,  or  stop. 

How  so  her  fansies  stojp — 
Her  tears  did  never  blin. 

Bomeus  and  Jul.,  Supp.  to  Sh.,  i,  39« 
Well  noble  minds  in  perils  best  appeare, 
And  boldest  hearts  in  bale  will  never  blinne. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  4to,  D,  6. 
Tliat  I  gan  cry,  ere  I  blin. 
Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

h.  Green,  in  Beloe's  Anecd.,  vi,  p.  10      \ 

fBLIND.  A  cant  term  for  being  tipsy. 
It  is  used  with  others  in  the  Workes 
of  Tavlor  the  Water-Poet,  1630. 
fWriting  was  termed  blind,  when  it 
was  written  in  ink  not  intended  to  be 
durable. 
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Lettre  oui  blancbist,  et  s'efface. 
wil  in  snort  time  be  wonie  out. 


A  hUiul  letter  that 


-f Blind  manuscriptP,  were  anonymous 
manuscripts. 

These  fantasies  we  finde  in  certaine  blinJe  inana> 
scripts,  without  name  or  author,  which  walke  under 
hand  like  the  pestilence  in  the  dxrke. 

FentoH's  Treatise  of  Usurie,  1613,  p.  11. 

fBLIND-HUGH.  A  personage  whose 
history  does  not  appear  to  he  known. 

Such  a  one  as  is  able  and  will  not  feast  his  neighbour 
this  Cliristmas ;  mav  blind  Hugh  bewitch  him,  and 
torn  his  body  into  a  oarrel  of  stronj;;  ale,  and  let  his 
nose  be  the  spigget,  his  mouth  the  fosset,  and  his 
tongue  a  plug  for  the  bung-hole.  And  so  til  next  year 
fercwell.  Foot  Bobin,  1716. 

tBLINDLED.     Mingled. 

Wliether  that  God  made  then  those  goodly  beams 
Which  gild  the  world,  but  not  as  now  it  seems : 
Or  whether  else  some  other  lamp  he  kindled 
Upon  the  heap  (yet  all  wiOi  wutera  blindUd) 
Wliich  flying  round  about,  gjive  liglit  in  order 
To  th'un-plac't  climates  of  that  deep  disorder. 

Sylvetter'i  Du  Bartas. 

BLIND- WORM.  Called  also  a  slow- 
worm.  A  little  snake  with  very  small 
eyes,  falsely  supposed  to  be  venomous. 
It  is  the  anffuis  frayilis  of  Linnaeus; 
and  much  dreaded  still  by  the  common 
people,  though  perfectly  harmless. 

KcMTts  and  bUnd-Komit,  do  no  wrong!     Midt.,  ii,  8. 
Adder's  fork,  and  bliud-trorm's  «ting.     Marb.,  iv,  1. 
Hie  small-ey'd  slow- worm,  lifld  of  many  blimt. 

Drai/ton,  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1&38. 

fBLINKARD.     One  who  blinks. 

Fie  is  tlic  token  of  a  stinkc ; 

A  blintard  alwayes  good  doth  mis. 

inthaW  Uielionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  288. 

BLINKINSOPS.  A  celebrated  fencer, 
mentioned  in  B.  Jonson's  New  Inn, 
act  ii,  sc.  2.  His  memory  rests  at 
present  on  that  passage  only. 

BLI  ST.  for  bleit.  This  is  one  of  the 
liberties  thought  allowable  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme. 

And  how  the  ground  lie  kist 
Wherein  it  written  «-a8,  and  how  himself  he  blist^ 

Spenser,  IV,  vii,  46. 
That  he  had  fled,  long  time  he  ne>'er  wist ; 
But  when  far  run  be  nad  discover'd  it, 
Himself  for  wondet*  with  his  hand  he  blist. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xiii,  29. 

It  is  used  in  the  sense  exemplified 
above  in  Bless,  in  the  Allowing  pas- 
sage: 

And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist, 
'Ihat  he  which  way  to  turn  him  scarcely  wist. 

Spens.  ¥.  C-,  VI,  \-iii,  13. 

See  Bless, 
BLIVE,  adj.  Quick;  ready.  A  con- 
traction of  hHive,  The  word  was 
beginning  to  be  disused  in  the  time 
of  Cartwright  and  Brown,  who  both 
give  it  to  antic^nated  speakers. 

Thia  bust  is  a  bhtt  guerdeu.  Autiq.,  0.  PI.,  z,  809. 


Into  the  abip  lie  entteth,  and  as  hUwt 
As  wind  ana  wether  good  hope  to  be. 

Brown,  Shep.  Pipe,  Ed.,  L 

BLIVE,  adv.    Quickly. 

The  people  cried,  with  sunmy  freeinR  ihoats. 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'  toqde  Juiwe. 

Swmfjf*s  .M»^  B.  ii,  293. 

See  BiLiVE 
To  BLOAT,  or  BLOTE.  To  dry  by 
smoke.  Latterly  chiefly  applied  to 
herrings.  Blofan,  Saxon,  meant  to 
sacrifice  or  slaughter,  whence  No- 
vember was,  at  one  period,  called 
Blot-monath,  or  slaughtering  month, 
because  the  animals  were  then  slaugh- 
tered, which  were  to  be  salted  and 
dried  for  winter  provision.  But,  as 
these  meats  were  chiefly  dried  in  the 
smoke,  when  the  Saxon  word  was 
forgotten,  to  blote  was  supposed  to 
denote  that  operation :  and  thus  the 
change  of  meaning  evidently  crept  in. 

And  dry  them  like  herrings  with  this  smoak ; 
For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  lar^re  and  full. 
But  shrink  in  bloating .  and  togetlier  pull. 

Sylvester's  Tobacco  batt.,  p.  101. 
I  have  four  dozen  of  tine  ftrvbrands  in  my  beily,  I 
have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  would  blote  a 
hundred  herrinsirs.  B.  /•  Ft.  Jst.  PHu.,  ii. 

Tliree  pails  of  sprats,  carried  firom  mart  to  mart. 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travel'd, 
A  bunch  of  bloated  fools  I  Jbid.,  Q.  of  Cor.,  ii,  4. 

To  bloat,  now  means  to  swell  up,  and 
comes  probably  from  blow  (Johnson)  ; 
and  to  this  we  must  perhaps  refer  the 
"  bloat  king''  in  Hamlet,  iii,  4.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  two  opposite 
senses  should  thus  have  belonged  to 
one  word.  Smoke-dried,  and  there- 
fore shrunk  ;  or  pufied  and  swollen. 
BLO  AT-H  ERRING.  A  herring  so 
dried.  Skinner  and  Minshew  puzzle 
about  tlic  etymology;  but  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  it  arose  as  above 
mentioned. 

Liiy  vou  an  old  courtier  on  the  coals,  like  a  tausace 
or  M  lloat 'herring.  B.  Jon.  Matg.  of  Mer.,  v,  4^. 

AVIiy  yon  stink  like  so  many  bloat-herrings,  uewhr 
taken  out  of  the  chimney.  Jb.,  Mas. of  dHaurs,\i,  131. 
Make  a  meal  of  a  bloat-herring,  water  ii  with  four 
shiUinn  beer,  and  then  swear  we  liave  dined  as  well  aa 
my  lord  mayor.  Match  at  MiJn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  MS. 

A  BLOCK,  *.  The  wooden  mould 
on  which  the  crown  of  a  hat  is 
formed. 

Mine  is  as  tall  a  fdt  as  anv  this  day  in  Millan,  and 
therefore  I  lore  it,  for  the  ^lock  was  cleft  out  foi'  my 
head,  and  fits  me  to  a  hair. 

Honest  Wh.,  part  2d,  0.  PI.,  iii.  S90. 
Hats  alter  as  fast  as  the  turner  can  tnme  his  blodce. 

Enph.  Engl.,  0,  4. 

Hence  it  was  also  used  to  signify  tha 
form  or  fashion  of  a  hat : 


A  fntn  fenlkmin  of  Na 


Eaplct,  irtu  hiTihE  limirli  t  ■  ^1 
njbal  M»-i<  in  mU  Italic,  Hi 


/Ki.,  Cfma.  Set^  U  4. 


Wlirnnum'iiumtHI 
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AIbo  for  tbe  hat  iuelf : 

ThD*  BO*  }Oar  hlotk  hB 

tUei.  ^ __ 

A.  irrrltT  Ucct  !<elluiiu  UDin  ha  '. 

So  mucK  the  liter  for  hi]  lioid  liv  tlut. 

Will'i  BicTtalioti,  Epi^r.  *ot. 

A  flat-crowned  block  whs  lasliioimble 
about  1596,  wliei)  Sir  J.  Davig's 
Epigrams  were  printed. 

And  tUII  ihe  iicwbI  fMhion  he  doli  «!. 
Andvitb  the  lime  doth  duofefrcmi  thai  to  tJiii. 
He  weuH  *  bu  DOW  ot  atfrnl-cnx^  Haiti 
Tht  mblc  nffce^  loBf  cloake,  eml  lUnlikt  Fnnck 

A.  31,  in  Cent.  Litir..  liii,  St.  . 

Hence  that  excellent  interpretation 
of  a  speech  of  Lear,  which  hnd  paz- 
iled  the  earlier  (^oramentnlors : 

Ttiie  >  fooA  Uect  .'— 
It  H-erB  >  delict  atntuem^  to  khoc 
A  limp  of  bene  wiUi  tell.  ^'t,  iv,  A. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Steevena's  remark 
oii<;ht  by  all  mcana  to  be  cited,  as 
affording  bd  admirable  specimen  of 
jiidicioua  iUuatrnlion.  "  Upon  tlie 
kiog'i  aayiog  /  will  prtach  to  Ikee, 
the  poet  aeeiiis  to  have  meant  bim  to 
pnll  off  his  hat,  and  krep  taming  it 
aud  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  preachers  of  those  times 
(whom  I  have  seen  represented  so  in 
ancient  prints),  till  the  idea  of  fett, 
which  the  good  hat  or  block  vna 
made  of,  raises  the  strntngem  in  liis 
brain  of  sliocing  a  troop  of  horse 
with  a  mbttnnee  attoft  as  thatwhicii 
he  held  and  moulded  between  his 
hands."  It  should  be  ratlier,  "  the 
very  tame." 
BLONCKET,  otjr.  Gray.  Used  by 
Speuser  as  an  epithet  for  Ureriea  or 
coaia,  and  eiplained  in  the  original 
notes  "gray  coaia."  I  believe  it 
meant  at  first  toAitith,  for  I  find  in 
Coles'  Dictionary  "  a  blanipiet  pear, 
pymm  subalbidum."  If  so,  it  ie 
from  the  French  blane.  KerMy  also 
has  blanker*,  white  garments. 
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1  have  not  met  with  ihe  wordelsewbere. 
BLOOD  was    sometimes  used   for  dis- 
position,  thus; 


Also  in  the  rery  difficnk  iia^sage  of 
the  opening  of  Cymbehne,  of  which 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  intelligible 
reading : 

Yoa  dn  not  meei  >  men,  liiit  frowu :  our  lliWi 
SliLI  Kcm  u  dod  tki;  kin^'i.  (>■.,  i,  1. 

I.  e.,  our  dispositions  no  longer  obey 
the  influences  of  heaven  ;  thej  are 
courtiers,  and  slill  seem  to  resemhle 
the  disposition  the  king  is  in. 
[k.  blood,  in  the  sense  of  a  high- 
mettled  young  man,  was  also  in  use 
at  n  rstlier  early  period.] 

iTo  wliich  effect  .e  La'i  etnt  ajtnmll  eh»llen-g 

To  nil  llie  )iiut)>ruU  Itix^-r  Alftin. 

lliDt  wbHorvFT  lltoiDC  of  prined)'  tlcv) 

Darn  ioote  tte  bosnme  oF  Ibu  df«rt  iW, 

iTlie  iiep  where  ilc  pufoime  thU  Incn  pmel 

It  et  mir  chirge,  ni  j  din] 
Wmth  of  their  conqunt.  ~   ikji'i'/Ji  ef  CmIU.  IG'^^. 

BLOOD- BOLTER"  D.  Stained  with 
blood  ;  from  n  bolter  or  sieve,  who»e 
blood  issues  out  at  many  wouuds,  as 
flour  passes  liirough  the  holes  of  a 
sieve.  Watburton.  Or  sprinkled  wiih 
blood,  as  if  wiih  meal  from  a  boulter, 
as  Johnson  explains  it. 

[See  Collier*  Hitt.  D.  P..  iii,  56.] 
tBLOODY-NOSE.  A  term  which  seems 
to  show  that  boxing  was  an  earlier 
accomplishment  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

JuJ.  Vital  Iniceiiioio,  carrjini  ■  iin««v  liollLe  »lioul 
lli«.  like  a  irirat  icl.oleboj  gliingllie  uoild  a  U»J. 
DDK-?  TicSilMnu  Jtow,  Fimuini,  ItOt. 

fBLORE.  A  blast  of  wind,  or  gale. 
Somelimes  used  by  Chapman  simply 
for  the  air. 

Tile  rude  and  T^iiu  tare*  romed  witti  tlie  ferrtnt  Uw 

tit  til'  cut  aud  to<l&  rindl,  OiiifmaH,  II.,  U,  IH. 

fro  BLOW.  To  blow  upon,  lo  speak 
disparagingly  of,  to  criticise. 

dcrly.  anil  ilww  tout  bTccdinr  i  and  bv  eun  jfiu  Horn 
□MhiBE  on  tbe  Igrdi.  CMrhcrl/U-i  Rafull  Sian,  USl. 
I  tliauE  ]vii  for  Ihe  good  opiiiios  yM  pLeaie  la  hare 
ol  ni>  rxncy  of  Ireu :  it  u  a  naideii  ohc,  aiid  not 
(Itntn  iinni'byaB)'  tel:  IntroT  Ibenerita  nmiikaH 
to  BKnbe  luilo  tht  aulhor,  I  utterly  diirlHim  10^. 
■peciallr  in  tliat  proportion  yon  plnite  to  irive  tUeni 
»E.  Awrfr,  l^milUr  UtIiTi,  IffiO. 

To  blow,  to  betray,  to  make  known. 

Ai  ror  thai,  laji  WiU,  1  conUl  lell  it  *cll  cniHigib,  if  I 
hull  ir.  I.ut  1  rami  not  be  leen  unywhrre  anioni  mj 
old  iirqnninlaiux.  for  I  an  tbmn,  and  tliey  aili  all 
lietrB>  ■■.  BitUrf  ^  Calvmt  Jtt,  1723. 
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"Sny,  cloti-nrs  cnn  say,  this  pnrson  knowes  rnougli. 
Hut  tliat  liis  hiii|piaKf  doei  Ins  knowli  def  blcvuh. 

Whiting's  J/biuo  aud  HeUauia,  1638. 

To  blow  vp,  to  cause  lo  svell. 

Hut  « )io  liiul  bloicne  her  vp.  niid  made  her  swell  ? 
Mother,  quoth  she,  iu  truth  1  cannot  tell. 

Pasquil's  Night-Cap,  1612. 

BLOWN.     Swollen,  or  tumid ;  inflated. 

No  hlown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite.  Lear,  iv,  4. 
How  now  blown  Jack,  how  now  quilt?  1  Hen.  IF,  i\,  2. 

Proud,  insolent : 

I  come  with  no  blovn  spirit  to  abuse  von. 

B.  J-  >7.  Mad  Lover. 

tBLOW-BASTED.     Flogged. 

The  earle  or  Urenia  asked  one  that  came  from  the 
court,  what  was  reported  of  him  there?  who  an- 
swered :  ^Vither  good  nor  bad.  my  lord,  that  I  could 
heare.  \\ith  tluit  the  eiirlc  commanded  him  to  be 
tlioroughly  btome-basted  and  beaten  :  and  then  after- 
Miird  iirave  him  fiftie  duckets,  sayine,  How  maist  thou 
report  of  Urenia  both  good  and  bHU. 

Coplry's  nits.  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

tBLOW-BOOK.  A  book  with  indeli- 
cate pictures. 

L)ist  Sunday  a  person  did  pennancc  in  the  Chapter^ 
house  ot  St*.  Paul's,  London,  for  publickly  shewing  in 
Biirtholonieu  Fair  a  book  called  a  6/oir-book,  in  which 
were  many  obscene  and  tiltliy  pictures  :  Uie  book  was 
likewise  burnt,  aud  the  person  paid  costs. 

Post  Man,  8  June.  1708. 

BLOW.POINT.  A  childish  game; 
consisting  perhaps  of  blowing  small 
pins  or  points  against  each  other. 
Probably  not  unlike  push-pin. 

How  he  played  at  blow-potnt  w ith  Jupiter,  when  he 
was  in  his  side  coats;  and  how  he  went  to  look  birds- 
nests  Willi  Athous.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  167. 

Also  Donne's  Poems,  1719,  p.  119. 
Dust-poini  seems  to  have  been  a  simi 
lar  game. 
See  Dust-point. 

f  Nuces  relinquere :  to  leave  boyes  play,  and  fall  to 
bloK-point.  WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1634,  p.  568. 

f  So  master  Amoreito  plays  the  gull  in  a  piece  of  a 
parsonage;  my  master  aidorns  Ins  aipboard  with  a 
piece  of  a  parsonage;  my  mistress,  upon  good  davs, 
puts  on  a  piece  of  a  paraonnge;  and  we  pages  play' at 
hlotcpoint  Tor  a  piece  of  a  parsonage :  I  thmk,  here's 
trial  enough  for  one  man's  gifts. 

Retumefroin  Pernassus,  1606. 

BLOXFORD.  Apparently  a  jocular 
aud  satirical  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Oxford,  quasi  Block* a-ford^  or  the 
ford  of  Blockheads.  This  is  inti- 
mated in  the  following  lines  of  Bp. 
Corbet : 

What  was  the  jest  d'ye  ask  ?  I  dare  repeat  it. 
And  put  it  home  before  you  shall  entreat  it; 
He  call'd  me  Blcxford-nxvin,  confess  I  must 
Twas  bitter;  and  it  srieved  me  in  a  thrust 
That  most  ungrateful  woid  Btox/ordto  hear, 
From  him  whose  breath  yet  stunk  of  Oxford  beer. 

Poems,  p.  67,  to  Lord  Mordant. 

In  Healy's  "Discovery  of  a  New 
World/'  imitated  from  Hall's  Mundus 
alter  et  idem,  Blocka/ord  is  made  the 
capital  of  the  region  Fooliana. 

Ktttering  Fooliana,  came  without  resistance   onto 


Bloeksford,  otherwise  ca]led  Duns-ton,  the  chiefe  citie 
of  the  hind.  P.  132. 

'J  he  intended  allusion  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  particular  notice 
of  the  number  of  spires  aud  bells 
contained  in  it.  Ibid.,  p.  1 79. 
BLUE  was  a  colour  appropriated  to 
the  dresses  of  particular  persons  in 
low  life. 

1.  It  was  the  usual  habit  of  servants. 

You  proud  varlets,  you  need  not  be  Dshanied  to  weal 
bhw,  when  your  master  is  one  of  your  fellows. 

Honest  U'hore,  O.  PI,  iii.  389. 
The  other  act  their  parts  in  W<nr  coates,  as  (iO  thev 
were  their  serving  men.    Decker's  Belman,  sigu.  E,  3. 

Hence  bhie-bottU  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  servant.  0. 
PI.,  V,  6.  And  a  serviny-man  in  B. 
Jonson  says,  "  Ever  since  I  was  of 
the  blue  order.**  Case  altered,  i,  2. 
About  1 608,  when  Middletou's  Comedy 
of  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  was 
produced,  the  blue  coats  of  servants 
appear  to  have  been  changed  for 
cloaks,  such  as  were  worn  by  llie 
gentry  also  at  that  time.  Thus,  in 
that  comedy : 

There's  more  true  honrstvin  such  a  country  serving 
man,  than  in  a  hundred  of  our  cloak  companions.  I 
may  well  call  'em  companions,  for  since  blue  coats 
have  been  turned  into  cloaks,  one  can  scarce  know 
the  niiui  from  the  master. 

Act  ii,  Jhc.  Drama,  V,  p.  151. 

B,  Jonson  introduces  New-Yeares- 
Gift, 

In  a  blew  coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  kc. 

Mask  of  Christmas. 

2.  Also  of  beadles:  whence  they 
also  came  in  for  the  appellation  of 
blue  bottle  : 

1  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  fur  this,  you  6/u«- 
bottle  roKue !  2  Hen.  IF,  v,  4. 

And  to  be  free  from  the  intiiTuption  of  blur  beadles, 
and  other  bawdy  officers.  MiddUton's  Mich  Term. 
Hie  whips  of  furies  are  not  half  so  terrible  as  a  blue 
coat.  Microcosmus,  O.  PI.,  ix,  161. 

I  know  not  whether  it  means  servants, 
or  officers  of  justice,  in  the  following 
passage ;  probably  the  latter : 

Come  a  velvet  justice  with  a  long 
Great  train  of  6^-coat8,  twelve  or  fourteen  strong. 

Donne,  Sat.  i,  2J. 

3.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  ignominy 
for  a  harlot  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, &c. 

Your  puritanical  honest  whore  sits  in  a  blue^otm.^^ 
Where ! — do  you  know  the  brick  house  of  castigation  ? 

Hon.  Whore,  0.  PI.,  lii,  464. 
Lam.  Teare  not  my  clothes,  my  firiends,  they  coat 

more  than  vou  are  aware. 
BcdelL  Tush,  soon  you  shall  have  a  ifetc  gown ;  fur 

these  take  you  no  care.    Promos  and  Gus.,  iii,  6. 

BLURT.     An  interjection  of  contempt. 

Shall  I  ?— then  blurt  o'  your  senicc  ?  O.  PL,  iii,  314 
Blirtl  a  rime;  blirtf  a  rune !  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv^  21. 
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H}urtf  hlurt !  there's  notliin^  remains  to  put  thee  to 
pain  now,  captain.  Puritan,  iv,  3,  Svppl.  to  M.,  ii,  610. 

Blurt,  master  constable,  or  a  fig  for 
the  constable,  seems  to  have  been  a 
proverbial  pbrase ;  it  is  the  title  of  a 
play  written  by  Thos.  Middleton,  and 
published  in  1 602.  Hence  I  suppose 
It  is  that  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of 
his  characters  call  a  constable  "old 
Blurtr  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2.  In 
O.  PI.,  V,  420,  we  have  "Blurt,  mas- 
ter gunner!" 
To  BLURT  AT.  From  the  former.  To 
hold  in  contempt. 

And  all  the  world  will  blurt  and  scorn  at  us. 

Bdv.  JIT,  ir,  t. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face. 
While  ours  was  blurted  at 

PericUs,  iv,  4,  Suppl.  to  Sk.,  ii,  115. 

To  blurt  out,  still  remains  in  modern 
usage,  and  signifies  much  the  same 
as  to  spurt  or  sputter  out  hastily. 

BLUSH ET.  (Apparently  peculiar  to 
B.  Jonson.)  See  Todd.  One  who 
blushes. 

f  BOARD.  The  term  board  answers  to 
the  modern  table,  but  it  was  often 
moveable,  and  placed  on  trestles. 

tBOAST.  The  following  is  an  early 
example  of  a  well-known  proverb. 

Anreoe  montes  poUiceri :  preat  boast,  small  roste. 

mthal's  Dicthnarie,  cd.  1634,  p.  662. 

To  BOB.  To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  cheating. 

11c  calls  me  to  a  restitution  lar^e 

Ot  ^old  and  iewela  that  I  bobb'd  from  him.    Otk.,  v,  1. 

Ixft  him  be  bob'd  that  bobs  will  have ; 

But  who  bv  means  of  wisdom  hie 

Huth  sav'a  his  charge?— It  is  even  L 

Pembr,  Aread,,  Uh.  ii,  p.  303. 
Dissrace  me  on  the  open  staze,  and  bob  me  off  with 
ne'er  a  penny.  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  0.  n.,  Ti,386. 

We  should  now  say,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, "fob  me  off.** 
BOB,  s,     A  taunt  or  scoff. 

Oft'  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

Fletch.  Purp.  Is.,  vii,  26. 
He  that  a  fool  doth  veir  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  altno'  he  smart, 
^Tot  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.    As  you  Uh  it,  ii,  7. 
I  Iiave  drawn  blood  at  one's  brains  with  a  bitter  bob. 
Alex.  cMd  Campaspe,  O.  PL,  ii,  113. 

To  give  the  bob  was  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to  that  of  giving  the  dor.  See 
Dor. 

C.  1  guess  the  business.    S.  It  can  be  no  other 

But  to  ffite  me  the  bob,  that  being  a  matter 

Of  main  importance.  Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iv,  6. 

fTo  BOB.  To  thump.  The  s.  a  bob, 
or  thump,  was  also  used. 

In  an  envious  spleene,  smarting  ripe,  runes  after  him, 
fals  at  tistie  culTes  with  him ;  but  the  fcUow  bela- 
Iwiired  the  foole  cunningljr,  Hud  got  the  fooles  head 
under  his  arme,  and  bob'dm^  nose. 

Jrmin,  Nest  qf  Ninnies,  1006. 


Suppose  then  you  see  Francion  enter  into  the  scho  >1, 
his  lyuings  hanging  out  of  liis  lirccchi  s  down  unto 
his  shoes,  his  gown  wrapped  nbout  him.  his  book 
under  his  arm,  undertaking  to  t;ivc  a  tillip  to  one,  and 
a  bob  unto  an  other. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1C55. 

fBOB,  *.     A  iewel  or  drop  for  the  ear. 

Rich  bobbs  upon  her  ears  arc  hung. 
To  stop  the  clamour  of  her  tongue. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705. 
Tlie  poor  wench  loves  dy'd  glass  like  any  Indiiin,  lor  a 
diamond  bob  I'd  have  her  madenhead  if  I  m  ere  n  man 
and  she  a  maid. 

CovUi/,  Cutler  of  Coleman  Street,  1C63. 

fBOB,  *.  Appears,  in  the  following  pas^ 
sage,  to  mean  a  kind  of  worm. 

Or  yellow  bobs  turn'd  up  before  the  plough. 
Are  chiefest  baits,  with  cork  and  lead  enoueh. 

Lavson's  Secrets  of  Angling,  1652. 

fBOBBlNG-JOAN.  The  name  of  a  very 
old  dancp. 

Strike  up  Bobbing  Joan, 

Or  I'll  break  your  fiddle.  The  Hop  Garland,  1760. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  of 
Oxford,  taken  down  in  1771.  There 
is  a  good  view  of  it  in  the  first  number 
of  Oxonia  Antiqua  Restaurata.  Whe- 
ther it  was  originally  so  named,  from 
some  jocular  allusion  to  the  Aristote- 
lian syllogism  in  Bocardo,  I  have  not 
discovered. 

It  was  used  as  a  prison  ;  and  hence 
the  name  was  sometimes  made  a  ge- 
neral term  for  a  prison. 

Was  not  this  [Achab]  a  seditious  fellow  ? — Was  he  not 
worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  little-euse? 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  105.  C. 

Bocardo  was  the  last  prison  of  that 
good  man  himself,  before  his  shame- 
ful murder ;  to  himself  a  glorious 
martyrdom.  Its  downfal  was  cele- 
brated by  Oxford  wits,  both  in  Latin 
and  English.     One  says, 

Num  jam 
Antiqui  muri  venerabihs  umbra  bocardo 
Visitur  Oxonii  ?  Salve  baud  ignobile  nomen ! 

Dialogue  in  Theatr.,  1773. 

The  other. 

Rare  tidings  for  the  wretch  whose  ling'ring  score 
Remains  unpaid,  bocardo  is  no  more. 

Newsman's  Verses,  1772,  hy  Warton. 

Bocardo,  as  a  logical  term,  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  syllogism,  occurs  in 
Prior's  Alma,  canto  3. 

tThere  are  many  in  London  now  adaies  that  are  be- 
sotted with  this  sinne,  one  of  wliom  I  sai»  on  a  wliite 
horse  in  lleet  street,  a  tanner  knave  I  aever  lookt  on, 
wlio  with  one  figure  (cast  out  of  a  sc' .oilers  stndic  for 
a  necessary  servant  at  bocardo)  premised  to  find  any 
man's  oxen  were  they  lost,  restore  any  man's  eoods  if, 
tliey  were  stolne,  and  win  any  man  love,  where  or^ 
howsoever  he  settled  it.  LodqeU  fneamateDerils,  1596. 

BOCKEREL,  or  BOCKERET.  A  long- 
winged  hawk.  Diet.  The  family 
name  of  Bocket  is  perhaps  a  contrac- 
tion of  Bockeret. 
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BODE.     Obsolete  preterite  of  to  bide, 

Nerer,  0  wretch,  this  wombe  conceived  thee, 
Nor  never  bode  I  painfull  tlurowes  for  thee. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  141. 

BODGE,  V,  Probably  the  same  as  to 
bud^e  ;  from  bovger^  Fr. 

With  this  we  charged  again,  bot,  out  alas ! 

We  bodg'd  again.  2  Heu.  VI,  i,  4. 

Dr.  JolinsoD,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, considers  it  only  as  budge  mis- 
printed ;  in  his  Dictionary,  as  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  boggle.  Mr. 
Malone,  having  seen  bodgery  for 
botchery^  thinks  it  may  be  for  to 
botch  :  but  the  sense  evidently  points 
rather  to  the  interpretation  here 
given. 
BODGE,  8.  Ben  Jousoii  has  a  bodge 
of  oats,  for  some  measure  of  them. 

To  the  last  lodge  of  oats,  and  bottle  of  hay. 

Neto  Inn,  i,  5. 

BODKIN.     A  small  dagger. 

Wlien  he  himself  migiit  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Ham.,  iii,  1. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe*s  Chronicle, 
edit.  1614,  it  is  said  that  Caesar  was 
slain  with  bodkins. 

Tlie  c1ie«'f  woorker  of  this  murder  was  Brutus  Cassius 
witli  2G0  of  tlie  senate  ail  liavin^;  bodkins  in  their 
sleeves.  Scrp.  of  division,  prefixed  to  Gorboduc,  1590. 

If  it   is  quoted   rightly,   the  author 
made  two  Romans  into  one. 
Chaucer  says  the  same  : 

Witli  bodkins  was  Cirsar  Julius 
Miiider'd  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Cassius. 

Cens.  lAter.^  ix,  869. 

BODKIN,  CLOTH  OF.  A  species  of 
rich  cloth.  A  corruption  of  Baudkin, 
which  see. 

Or  for  so  many  pieces  o\  cloth  of  bodkin, 
I'issue.  eold,  silver,  &c.    Mas*.  City  Madam,  ii,  L 
Cloth  of  bodkin  or  tissue  must  be  embroidered; 
As  if  no  face  were  fair  that  were  not  |)Owdered  and 
painted.  B.  Jons.  IHsc,  vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

C.  Sir,  I  have  a  sute  to  you. 
AiU.  Is  it  embroidered  sattin.  sir.  or  scarlet? 
Yet  if  your  business  do  hold  weight  and  consequence, 
1  may  deserve  to  wear  your  thankfulness 
In  tissue,  or  dolh  of  bodkin.    Ermines  are  for  princes. 
SkirUy,  Doubtf.  Heir,  act  iii.  p.  31. 

See  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PI.,  ix, 
197. 
BODRAGS.     Evidently  for  bordrags  or 
bordragings :  border  incursions. 

No  wavling  there  nur  wretchedness  is  heard — 
No  nightly  bodrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spens.  Colin  CI,  v,  315. 

See  BORDBAGINO. 

fBODY.  The  popular  oath  or  exclama- 
tion, body  of  me,  is  found  in  old 
authors. 

Oh.  the  bodge  of  me 
What  kaytyves  lie  those  ? 

rU^  cf  Wil  and  Seience^  p.  7. 


Body  of  me;  I  was  unkinde  I  know. 
But  ihou  dcsenr'st  it  then ;  but  let  it  goe. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1831. 
Capt.  Body  t^me,  nor  no  better  preferment. 

Marmyon,  Ftne  Companion,  1633. 

fBOG.     Petulant,  arrogant. 

Tlie  cuckooe,  seeing  him  so  bog,  waxt  also  wondrous  wrothe. 

Warner's  Jtbions  England,  U92. 

fA  BOG,  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
softness  or  tenderness. 

Car.  I  will  not  raile  at  yoti,butI  will  cudgell  you,  and 
kicke  you,  you  man  of  vidour. 
Cap.  Hoki  as  thou  art  a  man  of  renowne,  tliou  wilt 
■tnke  thy  foote  into  mee  else,  my  body  is  as  tender 
as  a  bogg.  Marmyon,  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

BOGGLER.  One  ^ho  boggles  ;  but  in 
the  following  passage  a  vicious  woman, 
one  who  starts  from  the  right  path  : 

You  have  l»een  a  bogglrr  ever.  Ant.  and  (,V.,iii,  U. 

Johnson  in  his  Diet,  explains  it  a 
doubter,  a  timorous  man ;  but  it  is 
evidently  addressed  not  to  Thyreus 
but  to  Cleopatra. 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.  Perhaps  a 
gipsy ;  or  a  mere  wild  appellation, 
designed  to  ridicule  the  appearance 
of  Simple  in  the  Merry  W.  of  Wind- 
sor, act  iv,  sc.  5.*  The  French  call 
gipsies  Bohemians,  and  the  Germans 
Tartars  and  Zigeuners,  so  that  the  term 
might  be  thus  compounded.  See  the 
note  on  the  passage,  edit.  1/78. 

fBOIGHROPE.     A  nautical  term. 

Make  ready  ih'anker.  ready  th'aiiker  hoe, 
Clecre,  deere  the  boighrope,  steddy,  well  steer'd  so : 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fBOILING-BOOr.     An  instrunjent  of 

torture  mentioned  in  Field's  Amends 

for  Ladies,  1  fi  1 8. 
tBOILING-HOUSE.     An  eating-house. 

See   the    History   of    Colonel     Jack, 

1/23. 
tBOIS  rOUS.     Rough,  coarse. 

Gette,  hyeht  Gagatea,  and  is  a  boystous  stone,  and 
never  the  les  it  is  precious. 

It  is  contrary  to  fendes,— helpeth  for  fantasies  and 
ayenste  vexacions  of  fendis  by  uijcht. — And  so,  if  so 
iioystys  a  stune  dothe  so  great  wonders,  none  shnld  be 
dispisid  for  foule  colour  without,  while  the  vertu  that 
is  within  is  unknowe.      GlanvilU,  by  lYevisa,  xvi,  49. 

To  BOLD.  For  to  bolden,  or  render 
bold.  Embolden  is  the  word  now 
most  used. 

It  touches  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  bolds  tlie  king.  Lrar,  v,  1. 

Alas  that  1  had  not  one  to  boldtac.  Hycke  Scorufr. 

BOLD  BEAUCUA.MP,  or  AS  BOLD  AS 
BEAUCHAMP.  A  proverbial  e.x- 
pression,  supuosed  by  Fuller  and  Ray 
to  be  derived  from  the  courage  of 
Thoma!»,  first  earl  of  Warwick,  of 
that  name,  who  in    1346,  with  one 
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squire  and  six  archers,  defeated  100 
Normaus.  See  Ray,  p.  218.  There 
were  however  more  of  the  oHine,  wlio 
contrihured  to  its  celebrity.  There 
was  an  old  play,  entitled  The  Three 
bold  Beauchamjis,  printed  about  1610. 
See  Biogr.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  429.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Induction  to  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  B. 
and  Fl. 

They're  here  now,  and  anon  no  scouts  can  reach  'em, 
Beinje  ev'ry  man  hors'd  like  a  bold  Beauchamp. 

Had  World.  O.Vi.,y,S90. 

See  also  0.  PL,  x,  172. 
Drnyioii  derives  it  from  the  bravery 
of   the    earls   of    Warwick,    of    that 
name,  in  general. 

So  Iiardy  ^rreat  and  strong. 
That  after  of  that  nnme  it  to  an  uda|;;c  grew, 
If  any  man  himself  ndrent'rous  hapt  to  shew, 
Bold  BeaMchamp  men  him  tenu'd.  if  none  so  bold  as 
he.  Polyolb.,  song  XTiii,  p.  1007. 

fBOLDY,  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 
press  for  boldly. 

Bat  with  their  darts  farre  off  and  cUmours  shrill, 
They  him  provoke :  the  boare  sits  boldjf  still, 
Giuishing  with  fonmy  chaps  his  tusks  most  keen. 
And  shining  off  the  darts  from's  back  is  seen. 

Firffil,  by  Vicars,  163S. 

iTo  BOLE.     To  drink  bowls  full. 

Gull,  bib,  and  hole,  carouse  and  quaffe, 
Eche  can  iti  Germany. 

Kendal  ft  Floirers  of  Epigrammet,  1577. 

fBOLE,  9.     A  roll. 

Pat  to  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  as  much  salt 
as  spice,  Uien  make  it  up  in  little  lonj;  boles  or  roules, 
and  butter  your  dish,  and  lay  them  m  with  a  roand 
hole  in  the  middle. 

The  Tme  GeHllevomau's  Delight,  1676. 

tBOLEDISH.     A  bowl. 

It  so  chanced,  as  the  boy  was  tlirowing  of  a  boU-dish 
nf  water  over  his  tish,  sir  William  Davenant  was  going 
by  the  stalL     Great  Britatn's  Uoneycombe,  I7I3,  MS. 

BOLL,  r.  To  swell,  or  pod  for  seed. 
Boll,  in  the  dictionaries  explained  a 
round  stalk,  is  evidently  only  another 
lorm  of  bole. 

And  the  flax,  and  the  barley  was  smitten:  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the'  flax  was  b<Aled. 

Exodus,  ix,  31. 

In  the  Septuagint,  to  bk  Xiiot-  antpfi- 

tVena  fontis,  scaturifo.  Source,  surgeon.  The  reine 
of  a  fountaine  -.  the  bolUng  or  rising  up  of  water  out 
of  a  spring.  Nomeuclator. 

tBOLLEYNE.     Bullion. 

Item,  that  they  ahall  coyne  no  numuer  of  boUevne, 

cither  of  this  realme  or  of  Ireland,  but  to  pro\ide  it 

.  in  other  countriM.  Archa-ologia,  xviii,  137. 

BOLN.  Swelled ;  contracted  from 
bollen,  which  is  the  old  form  for 
boiled. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  holu  and  red. 
Sh.,  Rape  of  Liter ,  suppl.  i,  p.  553. 

Tiius  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone*s 
alteration  of   this   word    to    blown. 


which  signifies  the  same,  contrary  to 
all  the  editions,  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 
BOLT,  A  sort  of  arrow.  Hence  bolt- 
upriyht.  Thus  defined  by  R.  Holme.<« : 
'*  The  second  is  termed  a  bolt :  it  is 
an  arrow  with  a  round  or  half  round 
bobb  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow  head  proceeding  there- 
from." Acad,  of  Armoty,  b,  iii, 
ch.  17,  MS.  When  it  has  only  the 
blunt  bob,  without  the  point,  it  was  a 
BIRD-BOLT.  It  fhus  differed  from  a 
shaft,  which  was  sharp  or  barbed. 
Hence  the  proverb,  *'  To  make  a  bolt 
or  a  shaft  of  a  thing."  iJoy,  p.  1/9. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was  '*  pe- 
culiarly used  for  the  cross- how;'*  as 
in  I  van  hoe,  ii,  p.  20.  Holmes  de- 
scribes also  a  sort  of  bolts  having  the 
bob  or  button  hollow,  to  receive  a 
stone  or  bullet,  which  was  projected 
thence  by  fastening  the  bolt  itself  to 
the  bow,  or  cross-bow.  Ibid.  Harl. 
MS.,  2033. 

'Tuas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  sbot  nt  nothing. 

Which  the  brain  makes  of  funics.  Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

I  bent  my  boU  n^iinst  the  bush, 
List'ning'ir'  unv  tbmg  did  nisli. 

Sp.  Skrp.  k'al..  Mar.,  70. 

We  have  it  also  in  tlie  proverb,  **  A 
fool's  bolt  U  so(m  shot."  See  also 
Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2,  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  passage.  The  word 
was  very  common. 
To  BOLT,  or  BOULT.  To  sift.  In 
this  sense  not  obsolete ;  but  used  for- 
merly in  metaphorical  senses,  in  which 
it  is  not  now  current. 

For  refined  in  manners  and  disposition, 
Such  and  so  finely  bonlted  didst  thou  seem, 

Hen.  r,  ii,  2. 

Often  applied   also  to  language  and 
arguments : 

He  is  ill  school'd 
In  bonlted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  tlut>ws  without  distinction.  Coriol.,  iii,  1. 

Saying,  he  now  had  bonlted  all  the  floure. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  U.  iv,  84. 

That  is,  had  discovered  all  that  was 
important.     So  Milton  : 

I  lute  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.  Cowuis,  780. 

This  application  was  probably  made 
more  current  by  the  term  of  bolting 
nsed  in  the  inns  of  court  for  dis- 
putin*;.  See  Boltings. 
It  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  literal 
sense,  Wint.  Tale,  iv,  3. 
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BOLTING-HUTCH.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  meal-hag;  according  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  **  the  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  bolted  :"  the 
latter  interpretation  is  the  right. 

That  bolling-kuteh  of  beastliness.  1  i/Wi.  JV,  ii,4. 

The  word  was  used  by  Milton  : 

To  sift  mass  into  no  mass,  and  popish  into  no  popish: 
vet  saving  this  passing  fine  sopnistical  boulting-hutok, 
iic.  Prose  Worts,  voL  i,  84. 

Now,  take  all  my  cufhions  down  and  thwack  them 
Soundly,  after  my  fe^ist  of  millers,  for  their  buttocks 
1  lave  \eh  a  peck  of  flour  in  them ;  beat  them  carefully 
Over  a  bolting-hutch,  there  will  be  enough 
For  a  pan-pudding,  as  vour  dame  will  handle  it. 

ifayorof  Quinb.,  0.  PL,  xi,  158. 

Its  use  is  here  described  : 

For  as  a  miller  in  his  bouUin/i-hutch 

Drives  out  the  pure  meale  ne:irly  as  he  can, 

And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran. 

So,  &c.  Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  2,  p,  44. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputation, 
or  private  arguing  of  cases,  in  the 
inns  of  court.  Cowell  tells  us  which 
were  the  bolting  days : 

And  having  performed  the  exercises  of  their  own 
houses  called  bollfs,  mootes,  and  putting  of  cases,  [So 
I  suppose  we  should  read.  My  edition  has  b<Ates 
iHOotes,  without  any  comnm  between^  they  proceed  to 
he  admitted  and  become  students,  m  some  of  these 
four  houses  or  inncs  of  court,  where  continuing  by 
1  he  space  of  seven  yeares  (or  thcreaboutes)  they  fre- 
quent readings,  meetings,  boltinges,  and  otlter  learned 
exercises.  Stove's  Surrey  of  Loud.,  p,  59. 

BO.MAN,  Said  to  mean,  in  the  cant 
language,  a  gallant  fellow.  But  cer- 
tainly, in  the  passage  of  Massiuger 
where  it  occurs,  no  such  cant  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  must  be  a  mere 
misprint  for  Roman,  according  to  the 
nndoubted  correction  of  Mr.  Gifford. 
In  the  4to.  it  is  printed  with  n  capital 
letter,  which  would  strengthen  the  con- 
jecture,if  it  could  want  strengthening. 

Dost  thou  cry  now 
Like  a  maudlin  gamester  after  loss  ?  I'll  suffer 
Like  a  Roman,  and  now,  in  my  misery. 
In  scorn  of  all  thy  wealth,  to  thy  teetli  tell  thee 
Thou  wert  my  pandar.  City  Madam,  iv,  2. 

The  speech  has  rather  a  tragic  cast 
than  any  thing  of  burlesque.  Boman, 
therefore,  must  be  supported,  if  at 
all,  by  some  other  passage. 

BOMBARD.     A  sort  of  cannon. 

[Properly,  large  machines  for  casting 
heavy  stones  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  places,  called  also 
lithoboli  and  petrariee ;  they  subse- 
quently became  improved  into  large 
cannons.] 

Which  with  our  bombard,  shot,  and  basilisk, 
We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  388. 
tFint  they  pltnted  in  divert  placet  twelve  grett  Aom- 


bards,  wherewith    they  threw  up    stones  of  hugie 
waight  into  the  avrc       KiuAles,  Hist,  of  Turks,  16U3. 
tQuolh  sir  John  I'arker,  I  swear  by  my  rapier, 
This  bombard  was  stulTd  with  very  foule  napcr. 

Musarum  Defidte,  1656. 

Also,  a  very  large  drinking  vessel, 
made  probably  of  leather,  to  distri- 
bute liquor  to  great  multitudes: 
named  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to 
a  cannon : 

Yond*  same  black  cloud,  yond*  huge  one,  looks  like  a 
foul  bombard  that  would  shed  his  hqnor.  Temp.,  ii,  S. 
That  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of 
sack.  iHen.  IV,  ii,4. 

See  also  Hen.  VIII,  v.  3. 

His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jacks. 
Or  bombards  toss'd  by  the  kings  guards. 

Shirley's  Martyred  Soldier. 
I  am  to  deliver  the  buttery  in  so  mnny  firkins  of 
aurum  potabile  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  bou^e. 

B.  Jons.  3lasgue  of  Merc.  I  ind. 

The    latter    passage,  among  others, 
serves  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  barrel, 
as  some  have  conjectured. 
BOMBARD-MAN.     One     who    carried 
out  liquor. 

With  that  they  knock'  hypocrisie  on  the  pate,  and 
mude  room  for  a  bombard'tnan,\h9.i  brought  i>ongc  tor 
a  count rj'  hidy  or  two. 

B.  Jon.,  Lore  Restored,  a  Masque. 

BOMBARD-PHRASE  is  used  by  Ben 
Jonson  to  express  the  anqmllas  of 
Horace : 

Their  bombard  phrase,  their  foot  and  half  foot  words. 

Art.  of  P.,  vol.  vii,  p.  1T3. 
^Remember  once 
You  brav'd  us  with  your  bombard  boasting  words. 

Death  of  R.  Earle  of  llnntington,  16t)l. 
tA  warrior  appointed  by  heaven  in  the  edge  of  tlie 
sword,  a  persecutor  of  his  enemies,  a  most  pi-rfect 
Jewell  of  the  blessed  tree,  tlie  chicfest  keeper  of  the 
crucified  God,  &c.,  with  other  such  bombardicall  titles. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters.  16  jO. 

BOMBASE,  occurs  sometimes  for  cotton  : 

Bombase  or  cotton  :  the  seed  swa^eth  the  cough,  and 
is  good  against  all  cold  diseases  of  the  breast 

Lanifham's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  85, 
tHeer  for  our  food,  niillions  of  llow'rie  grains. 
With  long  mustachoes,  v^ave  upon  the  plains ; 
Heere  thousand  fleeces  fit  for  princes  robes, 
In  S^rean  forret^ts  hang  in  silken  tflobes : 
Heer  slirubs  of  Malta  (for  my  meaner  use) 
The  fine  white  balls  of  bambaceCiO  produce.  DuBartoM, 
-tHabiliement  de  fustaine.  ou  de  cotton.    A.  enrment 
or  any  attire  of  cotton  fustion,  bumbasie,  or  suui  stnfTe. 

Xomeactntor. 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton;  from 
hombax,  low  Latin,  or  bombace,  Italian, 
or  baumbast,  Germ.,  all  signifying 
cotton . 

Sunt  ibi  prtcterea  nrbusta  qua?dam  ex  quibus  cuUigunt 
bombacem,  qnem  Francigense  coionem  sen  coton  ap- 
pellant. Jae.  de  Vitriaeo,  ij  W. 

See  Du  Cange  in  Bombax. 
J?om6yj?mustbecarefullydistinguished 
from  bombax.  Hence,  because  cotton 
was  commonly  used  to  stuff  out 
quilting,  &c.,  bombast  also  meant  the 
stuffing  of  clothes,  &c. 
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How  now,  my  sweet  creatnrc  of  bombast. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

It  was  then  the  fashion  to  stuff  out 
doublets ;  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic 
of  Abuses,  speaks  of  their  being 
"stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  sixepounde 
of  bombast  at  least."  Hence  also 
applied  to  tumid  and  inflated  language, 
in  which  metaphorical  sense  it  is  not 
obsolete. 

+If  of  one  pound  of  wax,  two  oiuues  of  qnick  brim- 
stone, and  as  much  of  quick  lime  (putting  tlieicio  an 
ounce  of  the  oyl  of  uut«)  a  caudle  be  made,  w  ith  u 
wick  of  bumbast,  and  so  put  into  the  water. 

Luptoti's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

To  BOMBAST.     To  stuff  out. 

Is  this  sattin   doublet  to  be  bovibasUd  with  broken 
meat?  Honest  U'h.,  0.  PI.,  iu,  441. 

+And  bombasted  they  were,  Uke  beer  barrels,  with 
statute  marchants  nud  forfeitures. 

Nash,  Pierre  Fenilesse,  1692. 
tWliat's  to  be  done  now  ?  Iieres  a  rumor  spread  of  a 
youne  heir, gods  bless  it, and  [the]  belly  bnmbastedvrilh 
a  cushion.  Webster  s  Jiipins  and  F.,  1654. 

In  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  it  is  used 
iu  the  sense  of  to  beat,  or,  as  is 
popularly  said,  to  baste : 

1  will  so  codgell  and  bomhnste  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
not  be  able  to  sturre  thyself  Sign.  K.,  6. 

+And  so  he  bombastej  tl'ie  doctor,  that  for  the  space  of 
a  (jusirter  of  a  yere  after  he  was  notable  to  lift  an 
uriuall  so  bye  as  his  bedde. 

Biche,  Fareicell  to  Militttnj  Profession^  1581. 

In  the  following  passage  we  see  how 
it  became  applied  to  writing : 

Give  nic  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to 

please) 
Thai  iilidin^  slow  iu  state,  like  su  elhng  Euphrates, 
In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong, 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  fall  and 

strong: 
Not  boatbasted  with  words,  vain  ticklisli  cars  to  feed. 
But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  S.  xxi,  p  1054. 
t To  nourish  o*re,  or  bombast  out  my  stile. 
To  make  such  as  not  understand  me  smile. 

Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

BONA-ROBA.  An  Italian  phrase,  sig- 
nifying a  courtesan. 

We  knew  where  the  bona-rohns  were,  and  had  the  best 
of  them  all  at  comiuandnieiit.  2  Ueu.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Wenches,  bona-rubtts,  blesi^rd  beauties,  without  colour 
or  counterfeit.  Mis.  of  Inf.  M,  O.  PI.,  v,  75. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
implying  a  fine  tall  figure  : 

I  would  neitlier  wish  that  niv  mistress  nor  my  for- 
tune should  be  a  botia-roba  ; — out  as  Lucretius  says, 
Farrula,  pumilio,  x<*P^Twy  ia  tola  meruui  sal. 

Essay  on  Greatness. 

The  word  occurs  in  all  our  old  dra- 
matists. 

tBONAS  NOCHES.  A  variation  in 
the  orthography  of  a  popular  phrase 
taken  from  the  Spanish.     See  Bonus 

NOCHF.S. 

If  this  dar  siuile,  they'l  ride  in  coiiches, 
But  if  it  frown,  then'//y««j«  uoch.'s. 

Mnsiini.il  Delicne,  1G5C. 


BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions; 
not  commonly  used. 

Tush,  the  knaves  keepers  arc  my  bona-socias  and  my 
pensioners.  Merry  Deril,  O.  PI.,  v,  26S. 

Drunken  Barnaby  has  it,  more  cor- 
rectly, Bon  Socios.  Itin.  1. 
BONABLE.  Conjecttired  by  Mr. 
Steevens  t )  be  put  for  banuble,  i.  e, 
cinsable;  perhaps  for  bone-able, 
strong  in  the  bones;  or  bon  and  able, 
•iood  and  able. 

DuToii !  it  is  a  vengeablc  knave,  gammer,  'tis  a  bo»- 
ablr  horson.  Gam.  Oiirt..  0.  PI.,  ii.  41. 

fBONE.  To  have  a  bone  to  pick  or 
gnaw,  I.  e.  to  be  occupied.  To  make 
no  bones,  to  go  to  work  without 
ceremony  ;  not  to  hesitate. 

C  This  is  strange  as  God  helpe  me. 

T.  I  have  given  them  a  bone  to  picke. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
When  the  cumpaoy  was  dissolved,  Oimillii  not  think- 
ing to  receive  an  answere.  but  a  lecture,  went  to  her 
Itahan  lH)okc,  where  she  found  the  letter  of  PliiluutUB, 
who  without  any  further  advise,  as  one  vtry  much 
offended,  or  in  a  great  heatc,  sent  him  this  bone  to 
anaw  on.  Lytie,  Euphues  and  his  England,  1623. 

My  maide,  w  lio  shall  of  iiuriiosc  be  readie  to  waite  for 
your  conuuyn^  at  the  houre,  shall  %Hake  no  bones  to 
deliver  you  this  male. 

liiche,  Farevell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

This  when  she  said,  her  wall-ey'd  maid 

Made  uo  more  bones  on't,  but  obcy'd. 
^  Homer  h  la  Mode,  1665. 

The  BONE-ACH.     Lues  venerea. 

After  this  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp!  or 
rather  the  bone-ache!  for  that,  metliinks,  is  the  curse 
dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket. 

Tro.  S-  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Ihe  4to  has  "Neapolitan  bone-ache/* 

tBut  cucullus  non  facit  mouachum— 'tis  not  their 
newe  bonnets  will  keepc  them  from  the  old  boan-ach. 

Nash,  Pierce  Pemilesse,  159i 

BONE-LACE.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
the  true  origin  of  this  word,  from  the 
bobbins  being  made  of  bone ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  ujentioning,  that  the 
lace-makers  still  call  their  work 
"  getting  their  bread  out  of  the 
bones.'*  This  information  I  had  from 
a  friend  in  Buckinghamshire.  Pro- 
bably the  bone  bobbins  were  formerly 
more  used  than  any  others.  The 
word  is  now  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

tBeing  returned  he  lodged  abroad,  and  not  in  thft 
college,  and  left  not  off  his  sword  or  his  boots,  but 
made  his  long  cbak  shorter,  and  metamorphosed  hit 
cassock  into  a  doublet  cut  upon  his  shirt ;  he  did 
wear  every  day  a  band  vrith  a  bonelace  on  it,  and  had 
nothing  ot  a  pedant  but  the  discourse  only. 

Comical  History  ofFraHcion,  1655. 

fBONE-SETTER.     A  surgeon. 

Oh  surgeons  and  bone-setters,  bone-sellers  and  sur- 
geons, all  my  bones,  all  my  bones  for  a  penny.  I 
nave  not  a  finger  nor  a  toe  in  joynt;  my  leggs,  my 
thiglis,  my  arms,  niv  neck. 

jBrome*s  Qtteeu  S-  Concubine,  1659. 

tBONFOUR.     Awrv. 
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Seogin  went  np  nnd  doini  in  tlic  kin^s  luill,  and  liis 
hosen  hung  down,  xnU  his  mat  stcxnl  awry,  and  his 
Iiat  stood  a  bonfour,  so  every  man  did  niock'Scogin. 

Scoffin's  Jests,  p.  38. 

BON-GRACB,  A  bonnet,  or  projecting 
hat,  to  defend  the  complexion.  Some- 
times a  mere  shade  for  the  face, 
Fr. 

Ab  yon  may  perceive  by  bis  butter'd  bon-grace,  tlint 
film  of  a  demi-castor.  Cleveland,  1687,  p-  81. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  French  word  bonne- 
grace,  which  he  explains  as  part  of  a 
French  hood,  ndds,  **  whence,  beHke, 
our  boon-grace  ;'^  as  if  the  word  was 
not  the  same,  except  in  pronuncia- 
tion. "A  bon-grace,  umbraculum, 
«nibella."     E.  Coles. 

iUnibcUn,  Jnvcn.  umbracnlum,  MartiaL  Capitis  oper- 
-culuni  ad  dcfendendum  stilem  ant  iiubrcm  compara- 
tuni.  a-Kiaitov.  Chapeline.  A  broad  brim  hattokeepe 
off  heat  and  rayne :  a  bone-grace.  Nomenclator,  1585. 
iPam.  Ilei  day,  nuw  will  these  wenches  wear  their 
eyes  like  spectacles  on  their  noses,  and  look  as  de- 
muri'ly  as  cows  in  bon-graces. 

Ilechioe's  Love's  Kinadom,  1664. 
\Bongrace,  Fr.  A  certain  cover  wliich  cnildrcn  use 
to  wear  on  their  foichcads  to  keep  them  from  sun- 
burning;  so  called  because  it  presi-n'es  their  good 
grace  and  beauty.    Dunton's  Ltnties  DieiioMary,  1694. 

BONNY-CLABBER.  An  Irish  term  for 
80ur  buttermilk.  Swift  uses  it.  See 
Todd,  and  Ash. 

To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  bonny-clabber. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i,  1. 

From  a  preceding  Hne,  it  might  seem 
that  it  was  beer  and  buttermilk  to- 
gether; 

And  that  driven  down 
Willi  beer  and  bNtlermilk,  mingled  together.         Ibid. 

Tt  being  said  afterwards, 

The  healths  in  usquebaugh,  and  bonny-clabbore. 

Ford,  Perk.  Warb.,  iii,  2. 
\  Of  the  War  res  in  Ireland. 
I  'iniis'd  the  speech,  but  cannot  now  abide  it, 
Tluit  warre  is  sweet  to  those  that  have  not  try'd  it ; 
i'or  I  have  prov'd  it  now,  and  plainly  see't. 
It  is  so  sweet  it  maketh  all  tliiii<rs  sweet. 
At  home  canarie  wines  and  Gn-ek  grow  lothsome ; 
Here  milk  is  nectar,  water  tasteth  toothsome ; 
There,  without  bak'd,  rost,  boyl'd,  it  is  no  clieere ; 
Bisket  we  like,  and  bouy-elabo  here. 

Hariugton's  Epigrams,  1633. 

BOA'US  NOCHES.  A  corruption  of 
buenoa  noches,  good  night,  in  Spanish. 

You  that  Ash  for  dace  and  roches, 
Carpes  or  tenches,  bonus  noches. 
Huellin,  Men.  Mir.,  p.  53.     Ifits'  Recr.,  \,  13,  repr. 

BOOK.  Every  kind  of  composition  was 
sometimes  so  called.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  for  articles  of  agreement : 

By  that  time  will  onr  book,  I  tliink,  he  drawn. 

1  Uen.  If,  iii,  1. 

And  again : 

I>y  tliis  our  book  is  drawn,  wc  will  but  seal. 

And  then  to  horse  immediately.  Ibid. 

BOOKS.  To  be  in  a  person* s  books; 
to  be  in   favour  with  them.     Con- 


cerning the  origin  of  this  phrase, 
which  is  not  yet  obsolete,  many  con- 
jectures have  been  made.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  deduced  from  a  single 
circumstance,  but  from  the  union  of 
several ;  thus, 

1.  Servants  and  retainers  were  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  attached.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  mode,  and 
consequently  the  real  origin  of  the 
phrase : 

Alle  the  mynstrelles  that  comen  before  the  irt  at 
Chan  ben  witholdcn  with  him,  as  of  his  househultl, 
and  entered  in  his  bookes,  as  for  his  own  men 

Sir  J.  JUanderile;  cited  by  Farmer. 

Hence  it  signified  to  be  in  favour  : 

I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. 

Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

2.  Friends  entered  their  names  mu- 
tually in  an  album,  or  list  of  worthies, 
which  each  kept.  This  also  implies 
favour : 

We  weyl  hauuse  thee,  or  set  tliy  name  into  oxxxfeVoic- 
ship  book,  with  clappyiige  of  handes. 

Jcolastus;  cited  by  Strrv. 

The  whyte  or  album  is  expressly  men- 
tioned directly  after. 
It  was  certainly,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
remarks,  the  usage  of  those  times 
**to  chronicle  the  small  beer  of  every 
occurrence  in  fable  books.** 

3.  Customers  were,  as  in  later  times, 
til  the  books  of  those  whr  gave  them 
credit.  This,  we  may  presume,  did 
not  always  end  in  favour. 

When  Petruchio  uses  it,  he  seems  to 
allude  to  the  books  of  arms  kept  by 
heralds : 

And  if  no  gentlemen,  why  then  no  arms. 
Petr.  A  herald,  Kate !— O  put  me  in  thy  books. 
Kate.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ?    Tarn.  Shr.,  ii. 

Thus  there  were  various  ways  of  being 
in  the  books  of  different  persons. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  instance  in 
which  it  refers  to  being  in  their  will, 
which  is  the  interpretation  some 
would  give  it. 
BOOKER'S  PROPHECIES.  These 
were,  according  to  William  Lilly, 
"excellent  verses  upon  the  twelve 
months,  framed  according  to  the  con- 
figurations of  each  month.**  He  adds, 
that  he  (Booker)  was  "  blessed  with 
success  according  to  his  predictions, 
which  procured  him  much  reputation 
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all  over  England."  He  died  in  1667. 
He  was  bred  a  haberdasher,  but 
preferred  ihe  profession  of  an  as- 
trologer and  almanac  maker. 

I  posM  liiiii  ill  Booker's  prophecies,  'till  he  coiifesa'd 
lie  had  not  iiiaster'd  his  nliiianac  yet. 

Parson**  Wedd..  0.  PI.,  xi,  391. 

tBOON  VOYAGE.  The  French  bon 
voyage. 

The  nirtvs  thnt  keeps  erentest  noise  here  now,  is  the 
rrturn  of  sir  Walter  Raleizh  from  his  myiie  of  gold  in 
Guiuna,  the  sonth  partsofAmerira,  which  at  first  was 
like  to  he  such  a  iiopcfuU  boon  royage,  but  it  seems 
tiiHt  that  golden  myne  is  proved  a  raeer  cliTmera,  an 
iiiia'^iniiry  niry  myiie ;  atiu  indeed,  his  tiinjeaiie  had 
nc%  er  any  other  conceipt  of  if. 

HoteelCs  Familiar  Letters,  1050. 

BOORD,  or  BOURDE,  Fr.  A  jest. 
See  BouRD.  [and  Borde.] 

And  if  you  will,  then  leiive  yunr  boordtt. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poems,  4to,  Sign.  F.  3. 

To  BOORD,  for  to  BOARD.  To  at- 
tack. A  metapliorical  expression 
from  boarding  a  ship;  to  accost; 
aborder,  Fr.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ex- 
plains it  by  placing  it  among  other 
synonyms  of  accost : 

Yon  mistake,  knight;  accost  is,  front  her,  hoard  her, 
woo  her,  assail  her.  Twel.  N.,  i,  8. 

Whalley,  editor  of  Ben  Jonson,  would 
change  the  above  to  bourd,  with  the 
nsual  zeal  of  a  critic  for  n  word  he 
had  newly  discovered :  but  the  altera- 
tion iit  not  warrantable ;  nor  is  it 
more  so  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson 
which  occasioned  the  note,  (Catil., 
i,  4),  nor  indeed  is  any  alteration 
wanted,  since  to  boord  often  means 
to  accost  in  the  most  modest  way. 

Ere  long  with  like  again  he  boordrd  me. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II.  iv,  24. 
Philaotos  taking  Camilla  by  the  liand,  and  as  time 
served  began  to  boord  her  on  this  miinner. 

Eitpk.  Euffl.  P.,  4,  b. 

In  the  following  the  original  meta- 
phor is  preserved : 

So  Indies  pretend  a  grent  skirmish  at  tlie  flrBt.yet  are 
boorded  williiiglic  ut  the  hist.  //.  Q.,  1. 

See  Sir  J.  Harington,  A/;.,  iii,  40, 
See  also  boord  for  boarding  a  ship, 
twice  in  one  stanza.  Mirror  for  Mag ,, 
p.  G/O.  In  the  following,  to  boord 
seems  to  mean  to  border,  or  to  form 
a  boundary : 

Tlie  next  the  stubborn  Ncwre,  whose  witters  gmy 
Uv  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rnsseponte  boord. 

Sp.  F  q  ,  IV.  xi,  43 

BOOT.  This  word,  in  the  sense  of 
profit  or  advantage,  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and, 
indeed,  though  now  confined  to 
familiar  language,    is    not    obsolete. 


In  the  following  passage  it  is  singa- 
larly  tised : 

Then  list  to  me,  St.  Andrew  he  my  hoot. 
But  I'll  rase  thy  castle  to  the  very  ground, 
Unless  thou  open  the  gate. 

Pinner  of  Waktf,  0.  PL,  iii,  19. 

That  is,  80  may  St.  Andrew  bless  or 
benefit  me. 
fBOOT.  An  instrument  of  torture,  bj 
which  the  leg  was  crushed,  and  which 
was  much  used  in  Scotland.  At 
a  later  period  an  instrument  for 
tightening  the  leg  or  hand  was  used 
as  a  cure  for  the  gout,  and  called  a 

bootikins, 

Al  your  eropericks  could  nerer  do  the  Uke  care  upon 
the  gout  the  racke  did  in  England ;  or  your  Scotch 
boote.  Marston,  the  Malcontent,  iii,  I. 

Except  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  the  hooti- 


kins,  I  have  been  ouite  well  since  I  saw  you. 

"'afoole,  let 
I  am  p«Tfccll«'  wcU,  and  expect  to  he  so  for  a  year 


Horace  Waloole,  tetter  to  0.  Montagu,  July  31, 1767. 
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and  a  halt.     1  desire  no  more  of  my  bootikius  than  to 
curtail  my  li's.  Ibid.,  letter  to  Cole,  Jnne  5,  1775. 

BOOTS  were  universally  worn  by  fa- 
shionable men,  and  in  imitation  of 
tliem  by  others,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First,  insomuch 
that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, pleasantly  related,  when  he 
went  home  into  Spain,  that  all  the 
citizens  of  London  were  booted,  and 
ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go  out  of 
town.  Fabian  Philips  on  Purvey ance, 
p.  384. 

Such  a  speech  more  turns  my  high  shoes  strait  hoots. 

Jlbumazar,  0.  PI.,  x.  1(». 

That  is,  will  change  me  from  a  c'own 
into  a  gentleman,  which  was  the  pro- 
cess supposed  to  be  going  on.  Spurs 
also  were  long  worn,  on  foot  as  well 
ns  on  horseback,  insomuch  that,  in 
the  last  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Speaker  directed  the  Commons  to 
come  to  the  house  without  spurs. 
BOOT-HALER.  A  robber  or  free- 
booter. From  booty  profit  or  booty, 
and  to  halet  or  draw  awav ;  a  i-ascal. 

My  own  father  laid  these  London  boot-halers  the 
catch-poles  in  ambush  to  set  upon  mi*. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  103. 

BOOT-HALING.  Plundering,  or  going 
on  any  knavish  adventure. 

Well.  d(in  John, 
If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch, 
Till  ye  claw  off  your  curl'd  pate,  thank  your  night> 

walks. 
Yon  must  be  sf  ill  a  boot-haling.  B.  Sr  Fl.  Chances,  i,  4. 
fllow,  when  nil  supply  of  victualls  fayled  them,  they 
went  a  boot-haling  one  night  to  sinmr  Gnrdiness* 
lM:d-chHnilM:rs.  Nash,  Pierce  Peuilesse,  1599L 

fBOOTING.     Booty. 
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^jyth  and  listen,  gentlemen, 

That  be  of  high  bom  blood, 
I'll  feU  you  of  a  brave  boot  in  ff 

Tliat  befell  R«)bin  Hood.  Robin  Hood,  i,  »7. 

Thou,  Lvnus,  tliut  lov'st  still  to  be  promoting. 
Because!  sport  about  king  Henries  marrage ; 
Think'st  this  will  prove  a  matt'T  worth  tlie  carriage. 
Put  let  alone,  L)  nus,  it  is  no  booting, 
Willie  princes  live,  who  speaks,  or  writes  and  teaches 
Against  their  faults,  may  pay  for  speech,  and  writing. 

Harington's  digrams,  1638. 

fBOOTY.  To  play,  or  bowl,  or  cry 
booty,  appears  to  have  meant  to  give 
people  an  advantage  at  first  in  order 
to  draw  them  on  to  their  loss. 

No  envy  then  or  faction  fear  we,  whrre 
All  like  yourselves  is  innocent  and  clear ; 
The  stage  being  pnvate  then,  as  none  must  sit, 
And,  like  a  trap,  lay  wait  for  sixpence  wit ; 
So  none  must  cry  up  booty,  or  cry  down ; 
Such  mercenary  guise  fits  not  the  gown. 

CnrttcrlghVs  ItoynU  Start,  1631. 
She  divides  it  so  equnlly  lieiween  the  master  and  the 
sening  man.  as  if  slie'liad  cut  out  the  getting  of  it 
by  a  thread,  only  the  knave  makes  her  hovel  booty 
and  over  reach  tlie  master.         Orerbury's  Charactrrs. 

fBORDE.     A  joke. 

Trust  not  tlieir  words, 
Nor  merry  bordfs. 
For  knights  and  lords 
Deceived  have  been. 
ControTcry  Brttpeen  a  Lover  and  a  Jaye. 

BORDEL,  or  BORDELLO.  A  brothel, 
Fr. 

From  the  windmill ! 
From  the  bordello,  it  might  come  as  welL 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  2. 

See  Bailey's  Diet,  in  voce. 

Also  crept  into  all  the  stewes,  all  the  brothell-houses, 
and  burdelloes  of  Italy.  Coryat,  vol.  ii,  p.  175. 

fBORDERING.  Stationed  on  the  bor- 
der. 

Qui  est  en  garnison  sur  les  frontieres.  A  bordering 
souldier ;  one  of  the  garrison  appointed  for  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  hind.  Nomenclator.  1585. 

BORDRAGING.  Ravaging  on  the  bor- 
ders. 

Yet  oft  aniiov'd  with  sundry  borJragings 

Of  neighlxiuf  Scots.  Sjjejts.  r.  Q.,  II,  x,  63. 

BORE.  The  iioUow  of  a  cannon,  &c., 
used  in  Hamlet  metaphorically,  much 
as  the  French  use  the  svnonvraous 
word  calibre ;  estimation,  capacity. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee 
dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the 
matter.  Ham.,  iv,  6. 

2.  A  torment  or  plague;  like  the 
modern  cant  term  : 

Miso.  bi-ciiusc  I  linnted  in  his  grounds, 
Let  loose  hts  running  dogs,  and  b.ng'd  my  hounds, 
From  thence  that  sjwrt  1  utterly  forswore, 
Being  so  unkindly  crost  by  sucfi  a  bore. 

Jtrlp  to  Discourse,  12nio,  1667,  p.  157. 

It  seems  to  bear  the  sense  here  attri- 
buted to  it ;  but  in  the  uncertainty  of 
ortliography,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  writer  might  mean  to  call  Miso  a 
boar,  or  savage  beast.  This  comes 
more  near: 


There's  nought  distastes  me  more 
Than  to  behold  a  rnde  uncivil  bore.  JIou.  Ghost. ^.27. 

[It  is  more  probable  that  bore  is  here 
used  for  a  boor,  or  peasant,  as  in 
Chapman,  Hoin.  II.,  xi,  4/3  and  .587-] 
To  BORE.  To  wound  ;  and  hence  me- 
taphorically to  torment. 

At  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  tricks.  Hen   Fill,  i,  1. 

One  that  halh  gulled  vou,  that  hath  bored  vou,  sir. 

Lord  Crom.,  iii,  2,  Siippl.  Sh.,  li,  408. 

This  sense  rather  confirms  that  as- 
signed above  to  the  substantive. 
BORRKL.  Rude,  or  clownish.  From 
burelliis,  coarse  cloth ;  in  which  sense 
borrel  is  also  used  by  Chaucer.  Fr. 
bovreau.     See  Du  Cange  in  bar  ell  us. 

How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel. 

Yet  nearer  ways  1  know.      Sp.  Shep  Knl.,  July,  1,  95. 

itecause  they  covet  more  than  borrel  men. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1587,  Sign,  h,  ♦. 
+A  bigs  fellowe  and  borrell, 
Of  the  colledgc  of  Oricll, 
Tooke  many  a  large  itride 

For  his  bulke  to  provide.  MS.  Forms,  xvij  rent. 

+Ix)t  nc  mee's  Irish  borrell  speach 
In  tyne  affection  mauke  a  breach. 

Waiting's  Albino  and  Bellmim.  ICIJS,  p   hi. 

BORROW.     A  pledge. 

This  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepherd's  sorrow 
That  now  nill  be  quit  with  bale  (bail)  nor  borrow. 

Sp.  Shep.  Kal.,  May,  1,  130. 

That  is,  neither  by  surety  nor  pledge. 
See  also  1.  150. 
Also  cost  or  expense  : 

Miurry,  that  great  Pan  bought  with  great  borrour. 

Ibid.,  Sept.,  1,  96. 

fBOSCAGE.     A  small  wood  ;   a  shrub- 
bery.    From  the  French. 

Which  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  life,  with  divert 
boscages  and  grovcts  upon  the  steepe  or  hanging 
grounds  thereof. 

Masque  of  the  Inner  TeiujJe  nud  Grants  Line,  1612. 

BOSKY.     Woody.     From  boiqvet,  Fr. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 

My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshnibb'd  down, 

lUch  scarf  to  my  proud  earth.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Hale  him  from  hence,  and  in  tliis  bosky  wood 

Bury  his  corps.  Edtc.  I,  by  PeeU. 

Milton    has    preserved    the  word  in 
Comus,  1.  313. 
BOSOM.     Singularly   used    by   Shake- 
speare for  wish  or  desire. 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosoni  on  this  wretch, 

Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart 

And  general  honour.  M.  for  Meas.,  iv,  8. 

N.  B.   In   the  ed.   of  17/8,   sc.   3  is 
marked  4  by  mistake. 
Secret  counsel  or  intention  : 

She  hits  mock'd  my  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  bosom  of  mv  purpose. 

'       B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  IF.,  ii,  p.  271. 

It  is  here  used  as  an  endearing  appella- 
tion, as  bosom  friend : 

Hor.  Whither  in  such  haste,  my  second  self? 
Aiidr.  V  faith,  my  dear  bosom,  to  take  solemn  leave 
Of  a  moat  wee|mig  creature. 

Fir$l  **^rt  ofJeron.,  0.  PL,  iii. »" 
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In  the  next  page  the  lady  calls  Andrea 
"  gentle  breast." 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  this  sense  of  the 
word.  See  Bosom,  10. 
To  the  BOSOM.  Affectation  per- 
vaded even  the  superscriptions  of 
letters  in  former  times ;  they  were 
usually  addressed  to  the  bosom,  the 
fair  bosom,  &c.,  of  a  lady.  Thus 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia : 


To  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these. 


Ham.,  ii,  2. 


Thy  letters  may  be  here,  tliough  thou  art  hence; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 

Two  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

For  further  illustration  of  this  phrase, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  from  Mr. 
Steevens's  note  on  the  latter  passage, 
that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket 
in  the  fore  }jart  of  their  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love- 
letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even  their 
money  and  materials  for  needlework ; 
and  he  mentions  an  old  lady  who 
remembered  it  to  be  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry to  drop  letters  or  other  literary 
favours  there,  the  stays  being  worn 
very  prominent.  See  Lettebs. 
BOSOM'S-INN.  A  corruption  of  Blos- 
som* s-inn  ;  a  house  in  Laurence  lane, 
the  sign  of  which  was  St.  Laurence 
within  a  border  of  flowers  or  blossoms, 
whence  it  took  its  name.  See  Stowe's 
Survey,  p.  215. 

But  now  comes  in  Tom  of  Bosom^s-inn, 
And  he  presenteth  misrule. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  ofXmas,  vol.  vi,  p.  7. 

Taylor  the  water  poet,  celebrating  the 
reception  of  Tom  Coriat  there,  calls 
it  Bossom's  Inn.  Laugh  and  be  fat, 
p.  7S. 
fBOSPREET.  The  bow-sprit.  A  nau- 
tical term. 

Tlieir  vice-admirall,  named  h'kewise  S,  Francisco, 
wherein  was  commander  Francisco  Burg:e,  hnd  82 
peeces  of  ordnance  as  the  former,  and  250  men,  of 
which  were  shiine  31,  the  :Ubre8iiid  communder  beeing 
one  of  the  number,  her  niaine  top-mast  shot  by  the 
boord,  her  maine-mast,  fore  mast,  and  bospreet  so 
torne,  tliat  they  were  unsei-viceubk*. 

Ta^'hr's  Workes,  1630. 

^  BOSS,  r.     For  to  embos.H,  or  stud. 

I  Fine  linnen,  Torky  cushions  bossed  with  pearl. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 

BOSSE,  s.     For  a  ball,  or  some  such 
ornament. 

The  mule  all  decked  in  goodlv  rich  nrray. 
With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  loudlv  rung, 
And  costly  garmenta  that  to  ground  doM'n  hung. 

Sp. Moth.  Hub.  T.,^i. 


With  tinsel  treppings,  woren  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  raug  with  golden  balls  and  bosses  brave. 

Sp.  f.  q.  I.  ii,  13. 

Probably  the  bells  and  bosses  were 
placed  alternately,  so  that,  on  any  mo- 
tion, the  collision  produced  the  sound. 
Stowe  tells  us  that  Bosse  alley,  in 
liower  Thames  street,  was  so  called 
from  "  a  bosse  of  spring  water,  con- 
tinually running,  which  standeth  by 
Billinsgate  against  this  alley.'*  Lond,^ 
p.  104.  This  bosse  must  have  been 
something  of  a  projecting  pipe  con- 
veying the  water  [a  conduit]. 

tTlie  watcr-workes,  huge  PhuI's,  old  Charing  Crosse, 
Strong  London  bridge,  at  Billinseatc  the  bosse. 

Good  Neires  and  Bnd  Neves,  by  S.  B.,  1622. 
+He(Wliittington)builded  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friers, 
and  the  east  end  of  the  Guild  Hall  in  London,  with 
divers  small  conduites  called  bosses,  and  the  weaat 
gate  of  London  called  Newgate. 

Slave's  Annales,  p.  66?. 

BOTARGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or 
rather  sausage,  made  of  the  hard  roe 
of  the  sea  mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  but  chiefly  used  to  promote 
drinking  by  causing  thirst.  It  is 
fully  explained  in  OzelPs  Eabelais, 
B.  i,  ch.  3,  note  2d.  After  quoting 
Cotgrave  and  Miege,  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose,  Mr.  Ozell  quotes  Du 
Chat,  the  French  editor  of  Rabelais, 
to  this  effect : 

In  Provence,  they  call  botargues  the  Imrd  roe  of  the 
mullet,  picki  ^  with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  mullet 
(muge)  is  a  tisli  which  is  catched  a1)out  the  middle  of 
December;  the  hard  rocs  of  it  are  salted  against  Lent, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  botargues,  a  sort  of  boudins, 
(pudding)  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
but  their  exciting  of  thirst. 

This  is  right,  except  that  boudin  means 
properly  a  sausage.  What  we  call 
pudding  is  but  lately  known  in  France. 
Miege  says  sausages.  Of  Gargantua 
it  is  afterwards  said. 

Because  he  was  naturally  flcgmatic,  he  began  his 
meal  with  some  dozens  of  gammons,  driea  neats' 
tongues,  botargos,  sausages,  and  such  other  fore* 
runners  of  wine.  B.  i,  ch.  21. 

Botarno,  anchovies,  pufllns  tno,  to  taste 
The  Maronean  Mines,  at  meals  thou  hnst. 

Heath's  Ciarastella,  in  Hrt/trood's  Quinless. 
of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  IC. 
f  I  tliank  you  a  thousdud  times  for  the  Cephalonian 
muBcadell  and  botargo  you  sent  me;  1  hope  to  be 
shortly  quit  with  you  for  all  courtesies,  in  the  interim, 
I  am.'  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fBOTE-POT.  A  name  given  to  the 
ne/,  one  of  the  important  drinking 
vessels  at  the  ancient  table,  in  the 
following  passage. 

Cymbium,  Virgil.  Poculum  procerum  concavum  ad 
cymbie  similitudmem.  Kifjifijov.  Vaissean  k  boire  k 
la  fagon  d'une  nasselle.  A  jote-pot,  or  a  drinkinepot 
made  like  a  bote.  Ifomenclator,  158S. 
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BOTTELER.  The  original  form  of  tUc 
word  butler,  whicb  requires  no  foreign 
derivation,  but  cornea  directly  from 
bottle. 

Tline  aliienl  did  mlnlMn  wine  ii  Mlilin,  wWA  (> 
llicir  lenriK  it  iLie  caniuutiaD,       Slavt,  Loid..  p.  71. 

BOTTLE  OF    HAY.     A  tniga  of  hny  i 

now  only  used  in  the  proverbial  say. 
ing  of  "looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay,"  which  is  not  under-- 
Btood  by  many  who  use  it.  Bottom 
hingB  for  hay,  when  metamorphosed 
with  ail  «»8's  head : 

Uilbinki  I  hare  >  ptu  iltaire  ta  B  iolllr  rf  Inr  -  nod 
li>T,  >v«t  lay.  IimTTiio  rdloo'.        Midi.  Jf.  5..  ir,  1. 

Hence   an   old   euayist   says   of 
ostler, 

Wlien  nuu' Iwrici  itAiid  it  iWtrr,  lie  iIhh 
liUlf.  IniJiig  Inl  Ibc}  iliiHild  »t  Ma  much ,  lii 

ul  wa  cliBnied  In  (he  tolllt]. 

CK(«'jlWiM..,p.    ... 

He  begins  the  same  essay  by  describ- 
ing the   ostler  as   a   bottleman.     See 
Johnson. 
tBOTTOM,     A  ball  of  thread. 

And  lett  Ihii  bi  Ihjr  muime.  la  be  gieale 
b  vhph  (he  tbred  of  hsjday  i«  one«  ipunti. 
A  MIom  rrnte  iinnil  up  ncoily  unduTin. 

&r  Tkamu  Hurt,  *  Play. 

tBOTTOM-CAKE.  The  foundation  on 
whicli  the  coals  were  raised  in  making 


ridlxE  licldiid 
irwtS 


„.. .  Iie«n  1"  iM  you.  Tibithi, 

uiid  me  niiim  thr  pnitile  ilnHiiediiry  f  J 
fiv  Ui>  notU  tint  >.  u  ilicnild  do  it.  but 
iiiH  TE  irc  cnmniiiided  frim  nbin c ;  tttr  (ado  thinin 
Tithout  the  KfureaLd  cbpiihhih]  it  hkc  nn(o  (he  build- 
inc  of  ft  Jin  virlLout  llie  tvttcm^ratf. 

Onrlr),  Caltrr  ~fCJtmim  Sirtil.  1863. 

tBOTTOM.T,ANDS.     Valleys :  dales. 

BOUCH,  BOUGH,  or  BOWGE,  of 
COURT.  An  allowance  of  meat  or 
drink  to  n  servant  or  attendant  in  a 
palni'e.  Mimh.  Kert. 
In  the  ordinances  made  at  Elilinm,  in 
the  I7ih  of  Henry  Till,  under  the 
title  Bouche  of  Court,  the  queen's 
maids  of  honour  were  to  hnTe,  "  for 
theire  bouch  in  the  morning,  one 
chct  lofe,  one  manclict,  two  {gallons 
of  ale,  dim"  pitcher  of  wine."  P,  16-1. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1/91,  p.  812. 

Whiitit  jourliinintu?— M  To  fcttli  (oHiJycc/ninr/, 

Cotgrave  has  ii .  "  avoir  bouche  a  court, 
to  eat  and  drink  sco^free,  to   have 


S  BOU 

budge-a-eourt,  to  be  in  ordinary  at 

court,"  in  Bouehe. 

Skelton  has  a  long  poem  so  entitled. 

The;  bid  Iwcil  nf  court  (to  vil.  meM  ud  drinli).  uid 
(rtut  mim  ol  ■iipFiicx  bj  tlie  Haj, 

Stotre'i  SurrfTi  of  LohJo*.  bl.l.  4rn.  llprn.  C  C,  9. 
Viit  room  for  n  bnwIniid.Hmn,  Ihu  bnnctit  I»m 
fOrncDDnlr^luIr  nr  l>rn,i1iKt  diinlnl.  houd,  irilh 
biting.     B.  Jmu.  Um^ue  of  Lett  R'tl..  <ol.  v.  p.  KM. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  En^;iish  Poesie,  r 
p.   ■IS,    it    IB    mi.»priiited    btineAe  for  \ 
bouche;  "with  a  good  allowance  of 
dvet,  a  bottcke  in  court  ns  we  use  to 
da  it."     a.  i,  ch.  27.     See  an  old 
instrument  of  itichard  II  in  Cowel's 
Law  Diet. 
BOUDGE,  ».     To  budge,  or  move.     Tt 
seems  in    the   following  passage    to 
mean  rather  to  start,  or  be  moved  at. 

Jnl.'l{"lK[ult\ml.mt  face* 
am.  Inherbr.tviunl, 
UeUiiiibi  the  U-uki  lint  lci»  >ilv. 

B.  ffl.ll»».Lir<,l. .ii.i. 

Betid  has  here  been  proposed,  from 
the  French,  bonder,  to  pout,  or  be 
Bulky;  and  would  cerlninly  Kuit  well 
with  the  sense.  The  great  iiothiuity 
of  Mr.  Gifford  is  iilsn  for  it.  S<-<-  lii's 
Jonson,  vol.  iv,  p.  222.  Itut  I  do 
not  believe  that  bouil  ever  waj  adopted 
as  an  English  wo<-d.  I  doubt  whether 
even  the  Fifucii  word  e.iisted  in  the 
lime  of  our  drRmatists.  It  cerlsinlr 
is  not  in  Cotgrave.  Or  if  it  rxLsted 
(for  it  is  in  Meniiye),  it  was  not  in  so 
common  use  as  to  he  burrowed  here. 
BOUGHT.  A  knot,  or  iwist. 
HFrhuRlonE  (nile  lirrdni  hU  o^'tripTrd, 
Ye(  wu  in  knnti  iumI  mun;  honkia  upwonhil. 

Sp.  f.  g.,  I,  i.  IS. 

Applied  to  the  joint  of  the  knee: 

Bui  bov  111)  knec^  now  or  her  knen 
Uj  loiigue  diMh  UN  wlmt  IbneiE  len. 
The  kuutt  nFjoj.  tlic  geiniuce  of  love. 
WlioH  nintmn  niakri  ill  ttmeei  ^utnt. 
WhoH  i'mgkl  inqiv'il  iluiH  inld  nich  Hglit, 
Like  euiinSiii  iniutn  iUiuIokiiic  while. 

Pr^i,.  .ttc.  p.  141. 

Milton  seems  to  employ  it  to  express 
the  sudden  turns  of  music. 
BOUGHT    AND    SOLD,      A   kind   of 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  to  be 
completely  disposed  of. 

It  would  make  a  niiD  mad  ai  ■  bock.  In  be  en  kv^lH 

So  ntso  in  the  scroll  sent  tn  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 


rth: 


cv  of  Wortolfc 


oobold. 
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Tlien  were  the  Boman  empire  houakt  end  told. 
The  holy  church  were  ipoyl'd,  ana  quite  imdone. 

Har.  Ariost.,  xvi,  33. 

To  BOULT.  The  old  spelling  of  to  holt. 
See  to  Bolt. 

fBOULTER.  "  A  boulter  or  a  racket  to 
play  with,  reticulum."  WithaU^  Dic- 
tionary ^  ed.  1634,  p.  615. 

BOULTING-HUTCH.      See   Bolting- 

HUTCH, 

fBOUND.     Prepared;  starting. 

Him  alone  shee  met. 

Ready  hound  for  hunting. 
Him  she  kindly  icreetes, 

And  hia  journey  sUiyea. 

England's  Helicon,  ISli. 

BOUNDER.     A  boundary. 

And  lands  and  sens  that  namelesse  yet  reraaine 
Shall  be  wellknowne,  tlieir  bounders,  scite,  and  sent. 
Fair/  Tasso,  xv,  30,  fol.  ed.  of  1600. 

In  the  octavo  of  1749,  it  is  changed 
to  **  boundaries  and  seat,"  the  editor 
having  taken  upon  him,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  "  to  make  some  few 
alterations  in  such  stanzas  as  seemed 
necessarily  to  require  them.** 

To  hare  nuule  ilic  sea  tlie  only  bouiuUr  of  his  empire. 
Kihjllrs's  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  fol.,  p.  76. 
+!Ie  p<i8s»-sscth  all  tlir  «c:i  coast .  .  .  from  ihe  river 


Mulvia,  the  bounder  of  the  kini^dom  of  Fez. 


Ibid. 


tBOUiNTY  and  BOUNTITH.     A  gift, 
or  gratifinitio?! ;  a  fee. 

Burn.  Hire  is.  niaister  doctor,  foure  pence  your  due, 
and\-i^iit  penrc  my  bj'oitt/ ;  you  shull  lieare  from  me, 
fiitnl  iiiaisier  doelor,  lairwell,  farcMell.  good  niaister 
itoitor.  'I'he  lieluiitefrom  Pernassus,  1C06. 

B-.it  wlio  is  this  fellow  that  tomes  "U  lietherl'  ah,  ah, 
till;*  in  truth  i«  Giiatlio  ilic  cuptaiiics  parasite,  lie 
1)riU:2S  \ritii  him  a  daitiitell  for  a  6ouM/t7/«  to  Thais : 
g(KHl  imit.  a  uvll  ta\oiu'ed  luuide  of  a  lieautifnU  coimte- 
iiance  ;  its  a  niar^  eile,  but  I  shall  shame  my  selfe  to 
(iay  here  u  tiii  titis  my  old  eunuch  even  at  deaths  dore 
fur  iv^r :  « liv,  this  virjfiii  surpasscth  even  verie  Thais 
her  owae  belle.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

BOURD,  «.,  the  same  as  boord.     A  jest, 
Fr. 

Yet  in  fine  ('turning  the  matter  to  a  iourtO  he pai-doned 
all  the  parlies.  Hulin/shed.  vol.  i,  sign.  O,  8  b. 

GraiiiiTcy,  Bonil,  ft»r  thy  company, 
lor  all  tl'iv  jests,  and  all  thv  merrv  bourds. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  vii,  p.  1424. 

BOURD,  t7.     To  jest. 

I  aui  wise  cnoujch  to  tell  you  I  can  botird  where  I  see 
oceasioii,  or  if  vou  hke  my  uncle's  wit  better  than 
mine,  kc.  '    'Tis  Pity  she's  a  fr.,0.  PI.,  viii,  38. 

Bourd  not  with  mine  e>e,  nor  with  mine  honour. 

Kelijf's  Scottish  Prov.,  B.  67. 
Eke,  with  my  crucU  sword, 
To  part  his  neck,  »nd  with  his  head  to  bord; 
Envested  with  a  royal  paper  crowne, 
From  place  to  place  to  ueare  it  up  and  dow^ne. 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  p.  3C6. 
tWhere  words  may  win  (^ikkI  wil, 
And  boldnesse  beare  no  Itlaiae, 
Why  should  there  want  a  face  of  brasse 
To  bourd  the  bravest  dame  ? 

TurbcrviUe,  Epig.  and  Sonuettes,  1569. 

See  Boord. 
BOURDONASSE.      A  kind  of  orna- 
meiited  stafif. 


Their  men  of  armes  were  all  barded  and  famished 
with  brave  plumes,  and  goodly  bourdonasses. 

Danet's  Tratisl.  of  Ph.  de  Co/nines,  F  f,  3  b. 

Afterwards  it  is  defined  exactly, 

Bourdonasses  were  holow  horse-men's  staves  used  in 
Italy,  cunningly  painted.  Uid.,  F  f,  6  b. 

Pilgrims'  staves  were  termed  burdones 
in  low  Latin.     See  Du  Cange,  Burdo, 
To  BOURGEON.     To  bud,  or  sprout. 
Fr. 

When  first  on  trees  bourgeon  tlie  blossoms  soft. 

Fuirf.  Toss.,  vii,  76. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  swell  and 
be  ready  to  burst : 

His  heart  was  full 
And  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  MoguU. 
No  less  the  l)un  dotli  buryeon,  and  at  once 
Again  comes  on  Mainbriiio's  batter'd  sconce. 

Gajfton,  Festiv.  Notes,  IV,  x,  p.  237. 

Dryden  used  the  word.  See  Johnson. 
BOURN.  A  limit,  or  boundary  ;  borne, 
Fr.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  recommends 
writing  this  word  borne,  in  English 
also,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  l^uid,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 

Tern.,  ii,  1. 
I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  bclov'd.  Jnt.  /•  CI.,  i,  1. 

BOURN.  A  brook,  or  rivulet.  From 
bum,  Saxon.  Whence  the  proper 
form  is  burn,  as  it  is  still  used  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.     Thus, 

We  can  drink  of  the  burn,  when  we  cannot  bite  of  the 
brea,  (i.  e.,  bank.)  Krlh's  Scottish  Prov.,  iv,  36. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Soitg  in  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Tlie  bourns,  the   brooks,  the    becks,  the    rills,  the 
nvulets.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  sonjj  1, 

To  gild  the  inutt'ring  bournes  and  pritU'  rils. 

Brotrnc's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  4.  p.  M. 

BOURSE,  or  BURSE.  A  place  of  ex- 
change, Fr.  Here,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change : 

Tattelius  the  new-come  traveller, 
With  his  di.sgui8e(i  coate,  and  ringed  care, 
Tmnipling  the  bourse's  marble  twice  a  day, 
TeUs  nuthiug  but  stark  truths  I  dare  well  sav. 

Hall,  Sat.  \l,\h\. 

It  hath a  glorious  burse  which  they  call  the  roial 

Exchange,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  of  all  countries, 
where  auie  trafficke  is  to  be  had.  Euph.  Eng.,  F  f  1.  b. 

tBOlIRY.     Wreathed? 

Jove  was  the  next ;  then  Mars  and  Vulcan  follow ; 
Mercury  those,  and  last  the  boury  AfioUo. 

Hymnus  Tabaci,  1651,  p.  58. 

To  BOUSE,  or  BOWZE.     To  drink. 

And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzini  can. 

Sp.F.q.,l,vi,^. 

t.  e.,  a  drinking  vessel. 

tWlio  surmise,  if  there  were  no  playes,  they  should 
have  all  the  conipanic  that  resort  to  them  lye  bowting 
and  beere-bathing  in  their  houses  everie  aftemoone.  • 

Na.fk,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1693, 
tYet  snch  the  fashion  is  of  Bacchus  crue 
To  qualTu  and  bowte,  until  they  belch  and  spue. 
Well,  leave  it,  Marcus,  else  thj  drinking  health. 
Will  prove  an  eating  to  thy  wit  and  wealth. 

UaringUm's  Bpigrtmt,  168t- 
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+For  drinkes,  we  must  not  like  houzert  caroasc  boulc 
after  boiile  to  B.icchus  his  diety,  like  tlie  Grcrinns, 
nor  use  smaller  cups  in  the  brjjinningj  of  our  baHquei, 
more  larire  and  capacious  Iwuls  at  the  later  end. 

Optick  Glasic  of  IJtimors,  1639. 

BOW.  A  voke  for  oxen.  Calltd  also 
nil  ox-bow. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  hoto,  sir,  the  horse  his  curl),  and 
the  I'aulcuii  hi  r  bells,  so  man  halh  his  desires. 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 

BOW,  or  BOW-I.ENGTH.  Was  used 
as  a  nicastirc  of  distances,  particularly 
in  nsceHaiuing  the  distance  from  a 
mark,  in  giving  aim. 

Ko,  no  Kate,  you  are  ttro  boves  do\ni  the  winde. 

R.  Greciie,  in  Uarl.  Mis.,  viii,  384. 

See  Aim,  to  give. 
tBOWCERY.     The  butlerv. 

And  had  .c\  cry  night  the  keys  of  the  boweery  and 
buttery  dKlivered,  whereby  he  provided  for  bread  and. 
dxink,*good  salt  eds,  stilt  salmon,  and  other  salt  fishes. 

ScogiiCs  Jests. 

fBOW-DIE,  r.  To  discolour,  applied 
especially  to  the  face  when  discoloured 
by  drinking. 

>io  Helicon  like  to  the  juice  of  pood  wine  is, 
For  Phoebus  had  never  had  wit  that  divine  is, 
Had  his  face  not  been  botc-Jy'J  as  thine  >«iid  mine  is. 

T/ie  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 
Now  a  cup  of  nappy  ale  will  bow-dye  a  man's  face,  and 
make  it  look  like  an  almanack  compos'd  all  of  Jioly- 
days  and  domiuieal  letters.  Poor  Ilobin,  17S8. 

BOW- HAND.  To  be  too  much  o'  the 
dow'hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.  A 
phrase  borrowed  from  archery ;  par- 
ticularly need  in  shooting  at  marks, 
by  those  who  gave  aim,  t.  e.,  directed 
the  shooters  about  their  aim.  See 
Aim.  The  bow-hand  is  the  left  hand, 
in  which  the  bow  was  held. 

Ubcr.  "VVcU  you  must  have  this  wench  then.    Ric.  I 

hope  Ko, 
I  am  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else. 

B.  S'  Fi-  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

BOWER.  Anciently  signified  a  chamber. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  godlv  boicrr. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  15. 
And  he  hmiself  seem'd  made  for  merriment. 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bovrer  and  hall. 

i*peiis.  Astrophel,  1.  28. 

Rosamond's  bower  at  Woodstock  was 
a  chamber,  or  set  of  apartments,  con- 
structed for  her  use. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridjje  sword 
That  lyeth  within  thy  boKre. 

Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i,  p.  56. 

As  this  sense  of  the  word  docs  not 
admit  the  usual  etvmolojjrv  from 
boughs.  Dr.  Percy  conjectures  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Islandic  bouan^  to 
dwell.  [It  is  of  course  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  buTy  a  chamber.]  The  modern 
sense  is  e?idently  deduced  from  the 
ancient. 


2.  A  muscle,  quati  bender,  tnti8culu$ 
fiexor  :  from  to  bow  in  the  sense  of  to 
bend.     Surelv  not  from  bou,  Saxon 
for  the  shoulder. 

His  raw  bone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned  b<ner$ 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew. 
Were  clene  consumed.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  41. 

I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere. 
BOWL-ALLEY,  or  BOWLING-ALLEY. 
A  covered  space  for  the  game  of  bowls, 
instead  of  a  bowling-green.  See 
Strult's  Sports,  ch.  vii,  p.  237.  A 
bowl-alley  is  particularly  characterised 
by  Earle  in  his  Microcosmographia, 
§  XXX ;  which  article  he  winds  up 
thus: 

To  g\\e  you  the  moral  of  it ;  it  is  the  emblem  of  the 
world,  or  the  world's  ambition :  where  moat  are  short 
or  over,  or  wide,  or  wrong'biassed.  and  some  few  justle 
to  the  mistress,  fortune.  Bliss's  Edition,  p.  87. 

See  MisTRESSE. 

"Whether  it  be  in  open  wide  places,  or  in  close  allies, — 
the  chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  {rreaU'St  cunning. 

Country  Contentm.,  G.  Markham,  p.  &8. 

A  street  adjoining  to  Dean's-yard, 
Westminster,  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  Bowliny-alley.  Bowling-alleys  are 
described  as  common  appendages  to 
stately  mansions,  as  well  as  tennis- 
courts,  cock-pits,  &c.  '1  hey  were 
also  common  in  great  towns,  and  the 
receptacles  of  idle  and  dissolute  per- 
sons. See  Strutt,  lac.  cit. 
Note. — Under  the  name  of  long- 
bowling^  Strutt  evidently  describes 
the  modern  game  of  skittles.     Page 

237. 
BOWLT,  for  bolt.     Arrow. 

We  are  as  like  in  conditions,  as  Jacke  Fletcher  and  his 

butrlt, 
1  bruu,.;lit  up  in  learning,  but  he  is  a  very  dolt. 

Damon  and Pitkias'O.  PL,  i,  17fi. 

fBOWSlER.    A  butler.    See  Bowcery. 

And  to  be  head  botr.*ier  of  tlie  colledi;e  as  good  as  to 
he  chiefe  butler  c»f  England.    Tom  of  All  Trades,  163L 

fBOWT.  The  bought  or  knot.  See 
Bought. 

Offcndix,  ihe  button  or  bote t  of  the  hatband  or  cap- 
band.  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  lo5. 

fBOWTllE.     A  booth. 

But  liys  chiefest  trade  is  to  rob  bowthes  in  a  faire,  or 
to  jtilkr  ware  from  staules,  which  they  cal  heating  of 
the  boioth.  The  Fratemitye  of  VacaJbemdes,  lejo. 

BOWYtlR.  A  maker  or  seller  of  bows. 
It  is  now  hardly  known,  except  as  a 
family  name ;  which  has  been  the  fate 
of  Fletcher  also,  the  maker  of  arrows. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  Yet  Bowyer 
was  used  by  Dryden,  and  applied  to 
Apollo,  as  an  archer.     See  Todd. 
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■fBOX.     A  sedan  chair. 

Will  you  believe  that  the  duke  ahoald  be  carried  in 
bis  box,  by  six  men,  to  St.  James's  to  tennis,  and  the 
kinft  walk  by  him  on  foot.  Letter  dated  1627. 

fBOXlNG.  A  process  in  old  surgery, 
used  instead  of  bleeding. 

*  But  if  age  or  weaknesse  do  prohibite  bloudletting, 
you  must  use  boximg,  not  to  the  head  itselfe,  but  to 
the  pirts  a^jojning,  as  the  shoulders  and  breast,  to 
the  intent  to  pull  backe  the  hloud. 

Barrmgh,  Method  ofPhyrick,  1624. 

fBOX-KNOT.  An  ornamental  knot  in- 
closing a  small  sculpture  or  carving. 

The  negative  and  covenanting  oath. 

Like  t«  u  mustachoes,  issuing  from  his  mouth ; 

The  bosh  upon  Ids  chin  (like  a  caiVd  storv, 

In  a  box-knot)  cut  by  the  directory.  Rump  Songt. 

fBOY.     Be  with  you:     A  contraction 

not  unusual  in  old  plays. 
BOY-BISHOP.     See  Nicholas,  Saint. 
fBOY^RY.     Boyhood;  boy's  estate. 

They  called  the  children  that  uere  past  infancy  two 
years  Irene,  and  Uie  greatest  boys  Melircnes,  as  who 
should  say,  ready  to  go  out  of  boyeni. 

Sir  T.  ^orti^'s  Plutarch,  p.  42. 

BOYS.  The  terrible,  angry,  or  roaring 
boys,  were  a  set  of  young  bucks, 
who,  like  the  Mohawks  described  by 
the  Spectator,  delighted  to  commit 
outrages  and  get  into  quarrels. 

The  doubtfuhiess  of  yourplirase,  believe  it,  sir,  would 
breed  vou  a  quarrel  once  an  hour  w  ith  the  terrible 
boys,  if  you  should  but  keep  'cm  fellowship  a  day. 

lien.  Jun.  b'picame,  i,  4. 
Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard  some  speech 
Of  the  an/fry  boys,  and  seen  'em  take  lobacc ). 

Ibid.  Alchem.,  iii,  4. 

Kastril  there  exhibits  a  specimen  of 
their  manners. 

Get  thee  anutlier  nose,  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off,  by  the  anyry  boys,  for  thy  conversion. 

B.  and  t'l.  Scornf.  Lady,  iv,  1. 
This  is  no  angry,  nor  no  roaring  boy,  but  a  blustering 
boy.  '     Greene's  'Iht  Qn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  2o. 

Have  you  forgot  my  husbaud,  an  angry  roarer. 

Album,  O.  PL,  vii.  198. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  1  gives  an 
account  of  their  origin  : 

The  king  minding  his  st)orts,  many  riotous  demean- 
ours crept  into  the  kinguoni ;  divers  sects  of  vicious 
persons,  going  under  the  title  of  roaring  boys,  bra- 
vadoes, ruysters,  &c.,  commit  manv  insolcncies ;  the 
streets  swarm,  night  and  day,  with  bloody  quarrels, 
private  duels  fomented,  &c. 

BRABBLE.      A  quarrel,  or  petty  broil. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.      Tit.  Jndr.,  ii,  1. 

3h  BRABBLE,  r.  From  the  noun,  to 
quarrel . 

Are  vou  the  Lucio,  sir,  tliat  sav'd  Yitelli  ? 
L.  Not  I  indeed,  sir,  I  did  never  brable. 

B.  ff-  Fl  Lore's  Cure,  ii,  2. 
If  drunkards  molest  the  street  and  fall  to  brabling, 
Knock  you  the  malefactors  down.  Ibid,,  lii,  6. 

BRABE.  A  word  proposed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  read,  in  the  difficult 
passage  in  Cymbeline  which  is  sub- 
joined. I  know  no  instance  of  the 
Ese  of  the  word,  otherwise  the  con- 


jecture is  striking;  and  the  affecta- 
tion of  that  time  was  like  enough  to 
present  Shakespeare,  in  some  place  or 
another,  with  the  Greek  word  Bpafielov 
Anglicised. 

0  tliis  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Bicher,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bredie; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.  Cym.,  iii,  3. 

The  old  edition  roads  babe,  which  is 
entire  nonsense.  Hanmer  reads  it 
bribe :  and  Warburton  bauble,  which 
in  old  spelling  was  bable,  Brabe  or 
bribe  seems  required  by  the  sense. 
Mr.  G.  Chalmers  proposes  babee,  the 
northern  term  for  a  halfpenny,  and 
speaks  very  contemptuously  of  the 
commentators  for  not  adopting  it ; 
but  I  fear  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  will  not  permit  us  to  receive 
it.  See  his  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lvndsay's  Works,  p.  252. 
BRABLER,  or  BRABBLER.  A  quar- 
reller ;  from  the  preceding. 

We  hoid  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 

With  such  a  brabler.  King  John,  v,  2. 

fBRABO.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  bravo, 
a  bully. 

Wlicre  is  my  spirit'  what,  sliall  I  maintain 
A  strumi>ct  with  a  brabo  and  her  bawd. 
To  beard  me  out  of  mv  authority? 

How  a  Man  nuty  Chuse  a  Good  Wife,  1G02. 

-(•BRACEL.  The  bracer,  or  armour  for 
the  arm. 

Then  tlirough  tlic  camp  the  hole  idurum  past. 
Som  taktrs  his  nei'^hbours  armour  first  he  tindes. 
And  wrong  on  nrmes  the  bracels  both  he  bindes ; 
Som  lakes  a  staf  for  hast,  and  leaves  his  launcc. 

Du  Bartas. 

f BRACER.  A  protection  for  the  arm 
in  archery. 

Among  the  five  articles  subjoined  to  the  Kules,  recited 
to  all  persons  introducing  scholars  to  be  received  on 
t-he  foundation,  I  find,  Tliirdly,  you  shall  idlow  your 
child,  at  all  times,  bow-:»hafts,  bou  ■strin!;s.  und  a 
irar<rr,  to  exercise  shooting.  Rules  for  Harr.  Sch.,  1590. 

f  BRACH.  Some  article  of  kitchen  fur- 
niture in  the  following  passaj^e  : 

Item,  one  brach,  a  pere  of  cobbordcs,  a  grydyron,  pot- 
Iiookes  and  bangles,  a  pere  ot  bfllowa. 

Intenlory,  1590,  Stratford^n-Aton  MSS. 

BRACH.  From  the  French  brae,  or 
braque :  or  tlie  German  bract,  a 
scenting-dog :  a  lurcher,  or  beagle ; 
or  any  fine-nosed  hound.  Spelmans 
Glossary.  Used  also,  by  corruption, 
for  a  bitch,  probably  from  similarity 
of  sound ;   and    because,   on  certain 

•  occasions,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a 
term  less  coarse  in  common  estima- 
tion   than  the  plain   one.      See  Du 
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Cange  in  Bracco.  The  following  ac- 
count shows  the  last- mentioned  cor- 
ruption : 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kindi  of 
hunting-dogs,  and  nowhere  elte  in  the  world;  the 
first  is  called  an«  raehe  (Scotcli),  and  this  ii  a 
foot-scenting  creature,  both  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  also,  which  lie  hid  among  the  rucks :  the  female 
thereof  in  England  is  called  u  brnehe.  A  brack  u  a 
mannerly  uatne  for  all  bound  bitches. 

Gentleman'*  Recreation,  p.  27,  8vo. 

The  expression  rache  is  confirmed  by 
Ulitius  : 

Racha  Saxonibus  cnnam  significabnt,  unde  Scoti  hodie 
rache  jiru  cane  teniina  liabeut,  quod  Anglis  est  brache. 

^utrs  on  Gratius. 
Brach  Mcrrinian, — the  poor  cur  is  inibost — 
And  cuuplu  Ciuudcr  with  the  deep-iuoutird  brack. 

Tatn.  Shr.  induct. 
I  had  ra;1ici  liear  Lidy.  niv  brack,  howl  in  Irish. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 
Truth  is  a  dug  that  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be 
wliijipcd  uut,  uhcn  the  ludy  brack  may  stand  by  the 
tire  and  &!ink.  Lear,  i,  4. 

In  this  pa$sn|i;e  some  propose  to  read 
"  t/te  lady's  drach"  some  "lady  the 
brachy*  but  there  appears  no  ne- 
ces.sity  for  alteration.  Shakespeare 
enumerates  brach  among  the  species 
of  dogs : 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  nitmgrel  grim, 

Uound  or  spaniel,  brache,  or  lyni.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

Mr.  l>e-vile.  put  case  one  of  n'ly  ladies  here 

Had  a  hne  brach,  and  would  employ  you  forth, 

To  treat  'bout  a  convenient  mutch  for  her. 

B.  Jon.  Drtil  an  As*,  iv,  4.    Also  Alckem.,  i,  1. 
llu'  ye  any  bracket  to  spade. 

B.  4-  ri.  Brfff/ar'*  Btuk,  iii.  1. 
Kill'd  with  a  couple  of  bra'tche*. 

White  Devil,  0.  PL,  n,  366. 

Most  of  these  citations  show  that  a 
female  was  usually  meant.  In  Frag- 
menta  Antiq.  several  manors  are  spe- 
cified as  held  by  the  nurture  of  n 
brach:  Bracheta.  Massinger  also 
uses  it;  yet  of  this  word  Skinner 
could  say,  "vox  quae  niilii  apud 
Florium  solum  occurrit." 
BRACK.  A  crack,  or  break.  Not 
quite  obsolete. 

Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile 
patches  of  gUivering  flattery,  to  stitch  up  the  brack*,  Ike. 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  1608* 

There  is  something  singular  in  the 
following  application  of  the  word  : 

To  make  them  jusse  the  bracke  of  one  equal  fortune, 
and  to  tangle  them  within  one  net. 

Falace  o/l'leantre,  voL  ii,  sign.  T  t,  2  b. 

Drayton  seems  to  use  it  for  the 
channel  of  a  river : 

Where,  in  clear  rivers  beautified  with  flowers, 
The  silver  Naiades  bathe  them  in  the  brack. 

Man  in  tke  Moonf,  p.  1S37. 

[Drayton  uses  it  repeatedly  in  the 
sense  of  the  water  of  the  aea,  brine.] 


+Tlie  waibTce  chariot  tum'd  upon  the  backe. 
With  The  dead  horses  in  then*  traces  tide, 

Otmn  tlieir  fat  carkasse  through  the  fomie  bracks 
That  drewe  it  late  undauntedly  in  pride. 

Drayton'*  Moy*e*  in  a  Map  o/ki*  Miracle*,  1604. 

tBRACKET.   A  liquor.    See  Bragget. 

Now  at  the  coffee-houses  they 

Bo  rob  the  hogs,  selling  the  whey; 

WhiUt  others  they  drink  ninny-broth. 

Or  chocohite.  and  perhtips  both, 

Siepony,  tea,  or  aromatick, 

Bniuswick-mum,  syder.  or  bracket; 

With  other  liquors  «  hich  they  brew. 

That  our  forvlaihers  never  knew.     Poor  Robin,  17B6. 

BRAG,  adj.     Brisk  ;  full  of  spirits. 

And  home  she  went  as  brag  as  it  had  been  a  bode 
louce.  Gammer  Gurton'*  Needle,  O.  PI.,  ii,  S8. 

"As  brisk  as  a  bodi/  louse,''  is  one  of 
the  proverbial  similes  preserved  in 
Ray,  p.  219,  and  in  the  celebrated 
love  song  of  old  Similes  attributed  to 
Gay: 

Bri*k  a*  a  body'lou*e  she  tript; 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest ; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  face  and  lips ; 
Bound  as  a  clobe  her  breast. 

Itil*on'3  Engl.  Song*,  vol.  i,  p.  15Sw 
A  woundy  brag  young  fellow 
As  the  port  went  o'  huu  then,  and  i'  those  days. 

B.  Jon*.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  2. 
I  was  (the  more  foole  I)  so  proud  and  brag, 
I  sent  to  you  against  St.  James  his  faire 
A  tierce  of  claret  wine,  a  great  fat  staj^,  kc. 

Ilarringt.  Ep.,  ii,  51. 

BRAGLY,  adv.  Made  from  the  former, 
briskly. 

Seest  not  thilk  same  hawthorn  stud. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud. 

Spen*.  Shep.  Kal.,  Marck,  1,  IS. 

BRAGGET,  or  BRAGGAT.  A  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  ale  fermented. 
Of  Welsh  etymology,  and  i^aid  to  be 
also  a  name  for  metlieglin  or  mead. 
See  Minshew. 

And  we  have  serv'd  there,  armed  all  in  ale. 
With  the  brown  bow  1,  and  cliar}f M  in  braggat  stale. 
B.  Jon*.  Masque  oj'  Gij/sie*,  vol.  vi,  p.  78. 

In  the  same  masque  we  read  of  "  a 
drink-alian  and  a  drink-braggatany* 
words  made  from  drinking  ale  and 
drinking  braggat.        Ibid.,  p.  103. 

By  me  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a  pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  relish  braggat  fruui  anibroAJa. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Little  Thief,  act  1. 

The  curious  may  perliaps  be  glad  to 
see  a  receipt  for  making  bragget. 

Take  three  or  four  galons  of  gi»od  ale  or  nuire  as  you 
please,  two  dayes  or  three  alti-r  it  is  ch-nsed,  and  pat 
It  into  a  pot  by  itselfe,  thin  draw  forth  h  pottle 
thereof,  and  put  to  it  h  quart  of  gixxl  English  hony, 
and  set  them  over  the  nre  in  a  vessell,  luid  let  ihem 
boyle  fuire  and  sofily,  and  alwayes  as  any  Iroth 
anseth  skumme  it  away.  ai>d  tut  cliiritie  it,  and  when 
it  is  well  clarified,  take  it  off  the  tire  and  let  it  coole, 
and  put  thereto  of  pepper  a  peiuiy  worth,  dovea, 
mace,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cinanion,  of  ench  two  penny 
worth,  lieaten  to  powder,  stir  them  well  together,  ana 
■et  them  over  the  lire  to  boyle  againe  awhile,  then 
being  milke  warme  put  it  to  the  rest,  and  stiire  all 
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tocher,  and  let  it  ttnnd  two  or  three  daies,  and  put 
barroe  upon  it,  and  drink  it  at  your  pleasure. 

HavcH  of  Health,  chap.  239,  p.  268. 

BRAID,  adj.  Deceitful ;  crafty.  From 
bred,  cunning.     Sax. 

Sinrc  Frenchmen  are  so  braid 
Marry  thnt  will,  1  live  and  die  a  uiaid.   JlVt  W.,  iv,  2. 

In  a  passage  cited  in  tlie  notes  it  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  for  deceits  : 

Dian  rose  with  all  her  ntaids 
Blushing  thus  at  love  his  braids. 

Greene's  Never  too  late,  1618. 

BRAID,  9.  A  reproach.  Tlie  verb  to 
braid,  for  wliich  we  now  use  upbraid, 
occurs  also  in  some  old  dictionaries; 
particularly  Huloet's,  which  has  also 
braider  ioT  an  upbraider.     See  Todd. 

And  grieve  our  sonlcs  with  quippes  and  hitter  braids. 

Rob.  E.  uflluntiugd.,  bl.  1,  1601. 
In  case  of  slundcr  lawes  require  no  more, 

Sa\e  to  nuK-nd  that  seemed  nut  well  said; 
Or  to  unsay  ihi*  sIuuiUts  sniil  afore. 
And  ask  ior^ivenessu  f<ir  the  hastie  braid. 

Mirr.  Mn,j.,  1010,  p.  461. 

It  is    probal>le,    therefore,    that   this 
was   the*  sense  intended,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cite«l  from  Greene ;  mean- 
in:::  I^ove's  reproaches*. 
A  BICAID,  8.,  int  ant  also  a  start. 

Wlien  with  a  braide 
A  deep-fct  sIljIi  he  gave,  and  therewithal 
Clo-'^pin^  his  h;uids,  (o  ht-ax  'n  ht*  cast  his  sight. 

F'-rrrx  and  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  148. 
Twv  \\  Oman,  heinji  afraid,  gave  a  bra\d  with  her  head 
and  run  aw  ay.  ScoqWs  Jests,  p.  10. 

Chaucer  also  has  it  in  this  sense. 
Leffcnd  of  Dido,  v.  2.'i9. 

^BKAIL,  *.,  or  BltAYL.  Explained 
in  several  dictionarii's.  Thus  Kersey, 
**a  pannel,  or  piece  of  leather  slit,  to 
bind  up  a  hawk's  wing."  And  Bailey, 
*'  a  piece  of  leather  to  bind  up  a 
hawk* 8  wing."  BraiU  are  also  cer- 
tain ropes  in  a  ship.     See  Todd. 

To  BRAIL.  To  fasten  up  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  to  confine  it  from  flight. 
From  the  substantive. 

Alas!  our  sex  is  most  wretched,  nurs*d  up  from  in- 
fancy in  continual  slavery.  No  sooner  are  we  able  to 
prey  for  ourselves,  but  tliey  brail  and  hood  us  so  with 
sour  awe  of  our  parents,  that  we  dare  not  offer  to  bate 
at  our  desires.  Albumazar,  O.  PI.,  vii,  179. 

The  editor  of  the  old  plays  very  pro- 
perly proposes  to  substitute  hood  for 
hud,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
different  spelling.  But  not  knowing 
the  word  brail,  he  would  change  it  to 
he-rail,  which  completely  destroys 
the  pure  language  of  falconry,  in 
which  the  metaphor  is  conceived,  and 
offers  no  very  good  sense  in  return. 


So   Sandys,  in   his  address  to    the 
queen,  prefixed  to  his  Ovid : 

Ambrosia  tast,  which  frees  from  death. 
And  nectar  fragrant  as  your  breath, 
Bv  Hebe  till'd ;  who  states  the  prime 
Of  youth,  and  brails  the  wings  of  time. 

Urania  to  the  Q. 

BRAIN,  V,  a.     To  beat  out  the  brains. 
Shakespeare  useh  it  metaphorically  : 

It  was  the  swift  crierity  of  his  death. 

Wliich  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 

That  brained  my  purpose.  Meas.for  Afeas.,  r,  1. 

Thus  we  popularly  speak  of  knocking 
a  scheme  on  the  head  ;  meaning  that 
we  defeat  and  destroy  it.  Not  obso- 
lete in  the  literal  sense. 
BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull;  the  vessel 
that  contains  the  brains. 

Many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been 
cleft  with  tt  brown-bill.  2  lien.  VI.  iv,  10. 

If  he  will  but  boil  my  instructions  in  his  brain-pan. 

Decker's  GuVs  Homb.  Proemittm. 

BRAINSICK.  Distempered  in  the  brain ; 
mad  ;  impetuous. 

But  hunest  Fear  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm 
Doth  loo  too  ott'  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brainsick  rude  desire. 

Sk.  Rapeo/Lucr.,  Sup.,  i,  48i. 
Thou  damned  mock  art,  and  thou  brainsick  tale 
Of  old  astrologie ;  where  didst  thou  vaUe 
Thy  cursed  head  thus  long  P      Halfs  Sat.,  ii,  7, 1, 11. 

The  following  passage  is  a  comment 
on  the  word : 

I  am  lunatick, 
And  ever  this  in  madmen  you  shall  find. 
What  they  hist  thought  on,  when  the  brain  grevs  sick. 
In  most  distraction  tliey  keep  that  in  mind. 

Drayt.  Idea,  ix,  p.  1262. 

So  also  Dryden  : 

Nay,  if  thy  brain  be  sick,  then  thou  art  happy. 

HEdtpus,  act  V. 

BRAINSICKLY.     Madly ;  wildly. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 

So  brainsickljf  ot  things.  Macb.,  ii,  2. 

BRAINISH.  Probably  deduced  from 
the  former :  mad.  So  cerebroms  in 
Latin. 

He  wlups  his  rapier  out,  and  cries  a  rat  I  a  rat  I 

And,  in  this  bratnisk  apprehension,  kills 

The  unseen  good  old  man.  ifaw.,  ir,  L 

BRAKE.  A  word  formerly  used  in 
many  different  senses,  but  since  be- 
come obsolete,  or  little  known,  in  all 
but  that  of  a  thicket  or  thorn-bush. 
It  meant,  1.  A  particularly  powerful 
bit  for  horses,  whence  perhaps  the 
phrase  of  breaking  (properly  braking) 
a  horse,  unless  the  bit  was,  on  the 
contrary,  derived  from  to  break.  2. 
An  engine  to  confine  their  legs  when 
unruly  in  shoeing,  or  any  other  ope- 
ration. 3.  A  toothed  instrument 
used  in  dressing  flax.  4.  A  baker's 
kneading  trough.     5.  The  handle  of 
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a  ibip't  pump.  6.  Aa  engine  of  tor- 
ture. 7.  A  battering  engine  in  war. 
8.  Fem.  These  various  senaeB  seem 
to  have  little  in  common,  but  the 
notion  of  Rn  engine,  which  pervades 
them  all,  except  the  last,  and  that  is 
most  related  to  the  sense  now  in  use, 
B  bush.  For  the  rest.  Skinner,  per- 
haps, points  out  the  right  etymology, 
when  he  states  it  anciently  to  have 
signified  steel ;  the  Saxon  origin  being 
the  same  as  that  of  to  break.  Thus 
the  general  meaning  will  he  "  any 
powerful  instrument  of  eleel,"  aud 
B^rwards,  of  other  materials.  la 
vhich  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be  taken, 
in  tlie  following  passage  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  has  been  a  good  deal 
disputed. 

The  plainest  interprets  [ion  seems  to 
be,  "  from  tliorns  and  perplexities  of 
vice,"  which  is  much  confirmed  by  a 
passage  concerning  virtue  in  Hen.VIII, 

Thai  virtue  inuit  go  llicniigb.  i.  %. 

In  this,  brake  evidently  means  a  diffi- 
cult path  through  briars,  &c.    So  here, 

lEunour  ilimJil  pull  liord,  m  il  drew  mc  iola  Ibete 
bmkn.  B.  f-  yi.  Tiitr.  f-  Titod..  v,  1. 

The  old  reading,  "  break*  of  ice,"  is 
undoubtedly  corrupt,  thevords  "and 
Miswer  none,"  having  not  the  least 

In  the  sense  of  a  bit,  we  find  it  in 


thi; 


passage : 


tiicj  IheDDAdrea  tlu  frdin  iloft  let  up  tbeir  bovcfl 
itTDDglir  '>£Dt,  tjie  crooked  liame*  wbereof  viiiu^  bt 
both  nidfl»  were  h  itlffelj  bowed,  thai  tbe  itnngi 
dnven  Kith  the  violent  itrokc  i^  liugrn.  Ksl  my 
ihafii  hfoded  irith  vroii»  which  stnkuig  ujAn  the 


See.b 


EKdeadlywouud.  AmniiviMtUnTciainia.W 


8,  the : 


■s  abov 


Id  tliat  of  an  engine  to  coatiiie  the 


tioned  by  Holinshed,  and  delineated 

in    the   notes   to   Meas.  for  Meas., 

ed.  1778. 

Probably  it  has  the  same  sense  here 

also: 

^ jBineu  frwiinic. 

d  pidi  hud  ere  it  drew  me  into  Ihcie 
»««-..  B.  f  Fl.  niirrj  ^  r*™J.,  V,  I. 

As  a  battering  engine ;  a  sort  of  cross- 
bow ; 

ini^i,  DOT  I 


Ifi^r/^ri 


a,  croHA-bovQ^  ud  biliiU  of  oar  mc 


Braktt,  for  fern,  ia  an  expression 
still  used  in  many  parts  of  England. 
BRAME,  n.  «.  Vexation;  probably 
from  the  adjective  breme,  bitter, 
severe,  q.  t,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Todd,  that  it  seems  to  he  an 
adjective  in  the  following  passage; 
because,  though  heart-burning  is  cer- 
tainly not  uncommon  as  a  substan- 
tive, it  does  not  appear  to  accord  well 
with  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Hear^ 
burning,  as  n  substantive,  usually 
implies  anger  or  malice,  whereas  this 
lady's  complaint  was  love.  Besides, 
it  seldom  occurs  in  the  plural. 

Ne  ourht  it  mote  Ibc  Dohle  luifd  avsjle. 

He  HLobe  the  lury  of  faer  eruelL  Itube^ 

But  thnt  thee  •till  did  vut«  ud  itill  did  vi^lc. 

Tbnt.  Ilkruuzh  long  laopior,  hud  hart-lninubg  brume, 

Sbc  ihonlT  lijie  ■  pincd  gb»t  became. 

^ni.  P.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  61. 

To  convert  an  adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive  was  no  uncommon  licence, 
any  more  than  to  change  a  vowel  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme. 
BBAND.  A  sword;  in  allusion  to  the 
original  sense  of  fiame,  to  which  a 
sword  is  often  compared.  [It  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Aroni/,  or  Arnnt/.asword.] 
It  is  still  a  poetical  word. 

£nBODiiEB  he  perced  throufth  hia  chaufed  chf  it 
With  tbiiUiDK  voiut  of  dcaiUy  vron  bfA*d. 

Sfina.  K  0.,  I,  iii,  lOT. 
Bold  WM  hie  hearl,  nnd  mtlen  wa>  big  iprilc. 
^'lerco,  ■Icrji,  outmi^out,  hern  u  ihvpen^d  brand. 

BRAND-WINE,     or    BRANUEWiNE.' 
The    old    name  fur  eau-de-vie,   now 
shortened  into  brandy. 
In  tile  Beggar's  Bush,  Clause  cornea 
in  aa  an  aqna-vitee  man,  and  his  cry 

But  m  iro»J-.ri-f,  buy  any  t™orf-in«.  iii,  1. 

lie  coDtided  not  in  Uanee'i  imHj,.wiHi. 

a.  Tooh,  BiUdii.  p.  7. 
1 1t  ia  niore  Ane  tlicn  WaKdevine, 


Sark  for  ov  Mantu, «  M  btlUi. 
Iln  order  to  dcliiiht  the  rabbl^ 
V-ho  cn-dinK  iwarm'd  at  e-eij  tahle. 

Wliorea  for  mo  "raf  M 'and"  yder'calliBi. 

H«4.br„  Bid;,ir».  vol.  ii,  pan  *.  Vm. 

fBRANGLE.     To  wrangle. 

And  mutmuring  Rcoion  with  Ih'  Almi^Ltj  nTanKlB. 
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The  eanse  of  our  separation  proceeded  from  a  little 
hraiuflinz  betwixt  us,  because  1  made  more  havock  of 
Mb  goo£,  and  spent  his  money  more  lavishly,  than 
he  was  willing  to  permit. 

Comical  History  ofFrandon,  1655. 

BRANSLES,  for  Brawls,      A  kind  of 
tune  to  a  dance.     See  Brawl. 

BremsUs,  ballads,  ^irelayes,  and  verses  vaine. 

Spats.  F.  q.,  Ill,  X,  8. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubts,  without  rea- 
son, whether  the  bransle  of  Poitiers, 
which  occurs  in  Morley's  Introduc- 
tion, has  any  relation  to  the  dance, 
brawl.  Hist,  Mils,,  ii,  133. 
BRANT,  or  BRENT.     Steep. 

A  brant  hill,— as  hrant  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

Ray^s  North  Country  Words. 
A  man  may  (I  graunt)  sit  uu  a  brant e  hill  side,  but  if 
be  geve  never  so  little  forward  he  cannot  stoppe. 

Asck.  Toxoph.,  p.  56,  repr. 
The  excellent  prince  Thomas  Howarde  d.  oJ  Norfolke, 
with  bowenien  of  Euglande,  slewe  king  Jamye  with 
many  a  noble  Scotte,  even  brant  against  Ilodden 
HilL  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  **  up  the 
steep  side."  Derived,  but  doubtfully, 
from  bryn,  a  liill,  Welsh. 
BRASELL,  as  nn  epithet  for  a  bowl, 
used  in  the  game  of  bowls,  if  it  be 
not  put  for  Brazil,  is  past  my  skill  to 
explain.    [See  Biiazil.] 

Blesse  his  sweet  honour's  running  brasell  bowle. 

JUarstun,  Sat.,  ii. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  base  adulation 
of  a  servile  flatterer,  and  supposes 
him  to  praise  the  bad  bowlinr'"f  a 
lord.  If  this  be  not  his  meaii  ,  I 
know  not  what  is  :  nor  does  it  much 
signify. 
To  BRAST.     To  burst,  or  break. 

But  dreadful  furies  which  their  chaines  have  brast. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I.  v,  31. 
Then  gan  she  so  to  sobbe 
It  scem'd  her  heart  would  brast. 

Romeui  una  Julirt,  Suj/p.  to  Sh.,  1,  33S. 
tBnt  flic,  oh  file,  poore  soulcs.  irom  iience  full  fust. 
Tour  cables  cut,  soul  loose,  and  quickly  brast, 
Trom  such,  so  huge,  as  Pol>  pticnic  ai's  den, 
Who  men  and  be^ts  in's  ciutclies  close  doth  pen. 

Firgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

[In  the  following  passage,  it  is  used 
as  the  preterite.] 

fWbose  lirst  loose  lids  one  sudden  nod  scarce  made, 
When  to  himself  the  helm  too  closelv  stay'd. 
He  palls  the  poop  aside,  tlte  rudder  orast, 
Andoverboaru  i'  th'  sea  he's  headlong  cast.         Ibid. 

fBBAVE,  8.     A  bravado. 

To  call  my  lord  maior  knave ; 
Besides  too,  in  a  brate. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

The  word  brave  was  frequently  used 
to  signify  a  braggard  speech  (|*  chal- 
lenge.   Thus,  in  Chapman's  Hoiiier : 

King  Menelaos  doth  accept  his  brave, 

BRAVE.     Finely  drest. 

They're  wondrous  brave  to-day :  why  do  they  wear 
These  wveral  habits?  Vittor.  Coromk.,  0.  PL,  vi,  821. 


For  I  have  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  brave  j 
In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  ev'ry  colour. 

Greene's  Tu  q.,  O.  PL.vii,  36. 

BRAVE,  V,  a.  From  the  above,  is  used 
for,  to  make  a  person  fine,  and  in 
that  sense  quibbled  upon  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Thou  liast  brav'd  many  men  (that  is,  hast  made  them 
fine,  being  said  to  u  taylor),  brate  not  me ;  I  will  nei- 
ther be  fac'd  nor  brac''d.  Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 
Thou  glasse  wherein  my  dame  hath  such  delight. 
As  when  she  braves  then  most  on  thee  to  giize. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnet  24. 

BRAVERY.     In  a  similar  sense,  finery. 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  anibur  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  kunverv. 

Tarn.  Shr.'iv,  3. 
And  to  how  many  so'cral  women  you  are 
Beholding  for  this  bravery.       Massing.  Picture,  iii.  6. 
Another  myeth  all  his  hving  upon  bis  backe.  judgiii^ 
that  women  arc  wedded  to  braverie.      Euphucs,  p.  6/. 

BRAWL.  A  kind  of  dance ;  spelt 
bransle  by  some  authors :  being  from 
branle,  the  French  name  for  the  same 
dance:  M^c\cnt\\  bransle.  There  is  the 
figure  of  a  brawl  set  down  in  the  Mal- 
content, iv,  2  [Marston] ;  which,  if  the 
obscurity  of  the  terms  does  not  baffle 
their  expectations,  may  be  reckoned 
fortunate  by  those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters.     It  is  as  follows: 

Why,  'tis  but  two  singles  on  the  left,  two  on  the  right, 
three  doubles  foPKard.  a  traverse  of  six  round :  do  this 
twice,  tliree  singles  side,  galliard  trick  of  twenty,  cur- 
ranto  pace;  a  tigme  of  vi'Aii,  three  singles  broken 
down,  come  up,  meet  two  doubles,  fall  back,  and  then 
honour. 

This  is  called  Bianca^s  brawl,  and 
seems  not  unlike  a  country-dance. 
0.  PL,  iv,  73. 

Master,  wiU  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  braH  f 

Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

It  appears  that  several  persons  united 
in  this  dance,  and  took  hands  to  per- 
form it ;  and  that  it  contained  some 
kind  of  representation,  remote  enough 
probably,  of  a  battle. 

Tis  a Vreuch  bravol,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  you  really  perform  in  battle. 

Massina.  Picture,  ii,  2. 
tGood  fellowes  must  go  Icame  to  oaunce. 

The  brydeal  is  full  near-a ; 
There  is  a  brail  come  out  of  France, 
The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  vcare-a. 

Good  hUlowes  {a  ballad),  1569. 

[The  earliest  mention  of  the  brawl 
in  England  occurs  in  sir  T.  Elyot's 
**  Boke  named  the  Governour  :'*] 

+By  the  second  motion,  whiche  is  two  in  numbre,  may 
be  sigmfied  celeritie  and  slo^^-nessc;  whyche  two, 
albeit  they  seme  to  discorde  in  their  effectes  and  na- 
tural properties,  therefore  they  may  be  wel  resembled 
to  the  braule  in  dauusyng. 

BRAWL  seems  to  be  used  for  brat,  in 
the  phrase  '*  a  beggar**  brawl ;"  pro- 
babfyfrom  their  brawling  or  squalling. 
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CNares  is  in  error  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  word — it  is  the  older  broil,  a  child, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.] 

Shall  such  a  hf gar's  hrawU  as  that,  thinkeit  thou, 
make  me  a  theele  ?  Gammer  Gurt,,  O.  PL,  ii,  51. 

And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  begsan 
And  their  bratcb.  Jovial  Crew,  0.  PL,  x,  857. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.  Thin  ;  having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  part  of  the  body 
fallen  awav ;  shrunk  in  the  muscles. 

All  pale  and  braicn-fall'n,  not  in  triumph  borne 
Among  the  conquering  IlomanB.  &c. 

Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  260. 
Thy  braienfairn  arms,  and  thy  declinins;  back. 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yield. 

Drayton,  Eel,  ii,  p.  1389. 

Have  my  weake  thoughts  made  braun-fallen  my  strong 

armcs?  Lyly,Endim.yVf,'6. 

To  BRAY.  In  the  sense  of  to  beat 
small  (from  braier,  Fr.)  seems  only 
to  have  been  used  in  the  phrase  *'  to 
bray  in  a  mortar." 

*Twould  grieve  me  to  be  bray'd 
In  a  huge  mortar,  wrought  to  paste,  &c. 

Alhumazar,  O.  PL,  vii,  161- 
Would  I  were  brayed  in  my  own  niortnr,  if 
I  do  not  call  th'  in  question  the  next  term. 

Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  311. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  two  iiistances  also. 
In  the  sense  of  to  make  a  noise,  it  is 
not  yet  obsolete  in  poetry.  See  Todd. 
BRAY,  n.  8.  A  rising-ground ;  a  hill. 
Probably  from  the  French  compound 
/ausse-braye,  which  means  a  counter 
breast-work,  covering  the  fosse  of  a 
fortified  place. 

But  when  to  climb  tlie  other  hill  they  ean. 
Old  AL'idinc  came  fiercely  to  their  aid ; 

On  tlial  strep  bray  lord  Gutlnho  would  not  then 
Hazard  his  folk,  but  there  Ids  soldiers  staid. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  ix,  96. 

Todd*8  Johnson  adds  an  example 
from  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  Vlll, 
which  confirms  the  above  etymology, 
being  altogether  connected  with  for- 
tification. He  defines  it  also,  '*  ground 
raised  as  a  fortification  ;  a  bank  of 
earth."     See  False-bray. 

fBRAY.  A  strong  tower  or  block- 
house in  the  outworks  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, before  the  port.  It  was  also 
called  the  spur. 

BRAZED,  or  ERASED.  Under  what 
circumstances  a  bow  was  said  to  be 
brased,  I  have  not  discovered.  It 
could  not  be  any  jointing  with  brass, 
for  that  was  not  usual,  and  if  done, 
must  be  done  once  for  all. 

Such  was  my  lucke,  1  shot  no  shafte  in  vaine. 
liy  bow  stood  bent  and  brated  all  the  yeare. 

Mirr.for  Mt^^  p.  509. 


f  BRAZIL.  A  sort  of  hard  wood,  used  to 
dye  of  a  red  colour.  Brazil,  the  country, 
seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  this  wood  found  there,  but 
the  word  was  known  long  before,  and 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Thou  know'st  my  slender  Tesscl's  apt  to  leak ; 

Thou  know'st  my  brittle  temper's  prone  to  break ; 

Are  my  bones  brazil,  or  my  flesh  of  oak  ? 

O,  mend  what  thou  hast  made,  what  1  have  broke : 

Look,  look  with  gentle  eyes,  and  in  thy  day 

Of  vengeance,  Lord,  remember  I  am  clay. 

Quaries's  Emblems. 

fBREAK.  To  break  the  brains,  to 
drive  mad.  To  break  the  neck,  to 
disconcert. 

liet  fortunes  mounted  minions  sinke  or  swim. 
Hce  never  breakfs  his  braines ;  all's  one  to  him. 
He's  free  firom  fearefuU  curses  of  the  poore, 
And  lives  and  dies  content,  with  lesse  or  more. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Nor  his  papers  so  well  sorted  as  I  w6uld  hat  e  had 
them,  but  lul  in  confusion,  that  break  my  brains  t  o 
understaind  them.  Prf/y's  Diary,  16C1. 

Yet  did  not  this  break  Ike  neck  of  Henries  desiVn,  but 
having  bv  Iiis  fair  deportment  gained  forces  from  the 
duke  of  brittain,  and  some  otner  princes  envious  of 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  house  of  York,  Riclmiond  puts 
forth  to  sea,  and  lands  at  Milford  Haven  in  Wales. 

Select  Lives  of  English  Worthies,  n.d- 

BREAD  AND  SALT,  perhaps  as  two 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  were 
anciently  taken,  by  way  of  giving 
solemnity  to  an  oath. 

Our  hostess,  profane  woman  !  has  sworn  liy  bread  and 
salt  she  will  not  trust  us  amtthcr  lut-al. 

Eastirard  Iloe,  Q.  PI.,  iv,  278. 
i^d  there  be  no  faith  in  men,  if  a  man  shall  not  be- 
lieve oaths.  He  took  bread  and  salt,  by  this  light, 
that  he  would  never  open  his  lips. 

Hunejtt  Whore,  0.  PI.,  iii.  350. 
I  will  trust  him  better  th  ^t  offereth  to  sweare  by 
bread  and  salt,  than  him  that  offercih  to  sweare  by 
the  Bible.  B.  Rich's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  29. 

See  also  Gammer    Gurton's  Needle, 
0.  PI  ,  ii,  31  and  68. 
Bread  alone  is  mentioned  in   the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

My  friends,  no  later  than  yesterni<;ht. 
Made  me  take  bread  and  eat  it,  that  1  should  not 
Do  it  for  any  uan  breathing  in  the  world. 

Ii.  jf-  Fl.  Honest  Man's  F.,  u,  p.  407. 

Warner  gives  us  both  the  form  of  the 
oath,  and  the  expected  consequence 
of  perjury : 

Tlie  tr.titruus  earle  took  breai  and  said,  so  this  di* 

gested  be 
As  I  am  gttiltlesse  of  his  death ;  these  words  he  scarcely 

spoke. 
But  ttiat  in  presence  of  the  king  the  bread  did  Good- 

wvu  rliokc.  Alb.  Euqland,  iv.  22,  p.  107. 

BREAD  AND  WINE  must  bave  meant 
the  Holy  Sacrament. 

She  swore  by  bread  and  wine  she  would  not  break. 

Turo  Soble  Kins.,  iii,  S. 

To  BREAK  ACROSS  in  tilting.  When 
the  tilter  by  unsteadiness  or  awkward- 
ness suffered  his  spear  to  be  turned 
out  of  its  direction^  and  to  be  broken 
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aero9s  the  body  of  his  adversary,  in- 
stead of  by  the  push  of  the  point. 
This  was  very  digraceful.  Thus 
Sidney,  describing  the  awkward  at- 
tempt at  tilting  made  by  the  coward 
Clinins,  says. 

The  uind  took  surli  hold  of  his  staffe,  that  it  erott 
quite  oter  his  brfost^  aud  in  that  sort  enve  a  flat  baa- 
ti)nadu  to  Danietas.  Arcaa.^  B.  iii,  p.  278. 

So  in  some  verses  by  the  same  au- 
thor : 

One  said  he  brake  across,  full  well  it  so  might  be. 

To  tills  unskilfuiness  Shakespeare 
alludes  in  the  following  passage : 

Swears  bmve  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravelr,  quite 
tratfrsf,  atkvrart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  pan^ 
tiltrr  that  epnrs  his  horse  but  on  one  side  breaks  Ins 
staff  hke  u  uul)le  jroosc.  Js  you  I.  it,  iii,  4. 

The  author  of  Ivanhoe  skilfully  in- 
troduced this  circumstance  into  his 
tournament.  Vol.  i,  p.  159. 
I  cannot  however  agree  with  the 
editor  of  Ben  Jouson's  Works 
(Whalley)  in  changing  "a  breaking 
force"  to  ^*  a  breaking  cross.**  Vol.vi, 
p.  413. 
To  BREAK  UP.     To  carve. 

Boyct.  you  can  carve ; 
llrfnk  up  tills  capon.  Love*s  L.  Z.,  iv,  1. 

An  it  sIihU  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem 
to  signify.  Mer.  Fen.,  ii,  4. 

In  both  these  places  it  is  metaphori- 
cally used  of  opening  a  letter.  In 
the  Argument  to  act  the  first  of  the 
Sad  Shepherd,  by  B.  Jonson,  the 
catting  up  the  deer  is  mentioned  in 
these  terms : 

All  which  is  briefly  answered  with  a  relation  of  break' 
img  him  up,  and  the  raven,  and  her  bone. 

Jonson's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  109. 

To  BREAK  WITH.  To  open  a  secret 
to.  See  Johnson,  Break,  v.  n.,  11, 
It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
ceasing  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  See 
Johnson,  ibid.,  25. 

O  name  him  not,  let  us  not  break  with  him ; 

Fur  he  will  nc^'er  loUow  any  thing 

Tliat  other  men  begin.  Jul.  C,  ii,  1. 

fBREAKER.  A  sort  of  artificial  fire- 
work. 

Tliinlly.  there  doth  march  round  about  the  pavilion 
artinciail  men«  « hich  shall  cast  out  fires  (as  before)  as 
it  were  in  skirmish ;  another  part  of  the  pavilion  is 
idl  in  a  combustious  flame,  where  rockets,  crackers, 
breakers,  and  such  like,  gives  blowes  and  reports  with- 
out numlier.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BREAST.  A  musical  voice  ;  voice,  in 
general.  The  Italians  call  the  full 
natural  voice,  voce  di  petto ;  the 
feigned  voice,  voce  di  testa. 

Bj  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast. 

Tw.  Night,  n,  S. 


Fray  ye  stay  a  little :  let's  hear  him  sin^,  h*as  a  fine 
brtast.  B.  <f  Fl.  Pilgrim,  iii,  6. 

Which  said  queristers,  after  their  Ireasts  are  changed, 
fcc.  Strype's  Life  of  Abp.  I'arker.  p.  9. 

Truely  two  degrees  of  men  shall  giyatly  lacke  the  uso 
of  singinge,  preachers  and  lawyers,  because  they  shHll 
not  without  this,  be  able  to  rule  their  breastes  for 
every  purpose.  AschanCs  Toxoph.,  p.  29. 

See  also  0.  Pi.,  i,  67,  and  B.  Jons., 
vol.  vi,  p.  406,  where  Mr.  Whalley 
has  a  conjecture,  which  the  established 
currency  of  the  expression  fully  re- 
futes. 

The  better  brest,  the  leaser  rest  Tusser,  p.  141. 

A  man's  brest  giveth  a  great  ornament  and  grace  to 
all  these  instruments.         Uobby*s  Castilio,  i,  S,  1588. 

The  original  is   "la  voce  humana;" 
the  French,  "  la  voix  humaine.'* 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  phrase : 

In  singing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lun^rs ;  which  are  so  essential  an  organ 
in  this  respect,  that  to  have  a  aood  breast  was  for- 
merly a  common  periphrasis,  to  ocnotc  a  good  singer. 

Ilist.  of  Mus.t  vol.  iii,  p.  4S6. 

This  account  is  much  more  rational 
than  the  petulant  and  illiberal  reflec- 
tion in  Mr.  Steevens*s  note  on  the 
above  passage  in  Twelfth  Night; 
which,  added  to  another  of  the  same 
cast,  on  the  famous  encomium  of 
music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  act 
5,  would  incline  one  to  think  that  the 
writer  himself  *'  had  no  music  in  his 
soul."  It  is  by  virtue  and  amiable- 
ness,  not  by  angry  invectives,  that 
the  enemy  of  music  should  refute 
the  censure  of  the  discerning  Shake- 
speare ;  and  I  have  known  it  so  re- 
futed. 
tBREASTCLOTH.  A  part  of  the 
dress  covering  the  breast ;  a  gorget. 

Mammillare.  Mart.  Amicnlum  quo  mammas  adstrin- 
gunt.  trnfii^iriijov,  arofuurrCBtov.  Gorgerette,  gorgias. 
A  breast  cloth,  or  gorget.  Nomenclator,  158S. 

To  BREATHE  ONE  SELF.  To  pro- 
mote free  respiration.  Hence,  to 
take  exercise. 

Mctliiuks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man 
should  Wat  thee.  I  tliink  thou  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  themselves  upon.  AWs  W.,  ii,  S. 

This  signiHcntion  of  the  word  is  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Joimson  at  Breathe,  v.  a.. 
No.  4.     His  instance  is  difierent. 

fit  seemed  some  genUeman's  mannor,  but  I  couUl 
espie  no  wagges  watching,  nor  wantons  wagging  out 
to  breath  themselves  when  their  maddam  was  covered. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

fTo  BREATHE.  To  stop  to  take 
brenth,  in  drinking,  &c. 


And 
hem 


,  when  you  breathe  t»  your  vaterina,  thejr  OJ" 
I  aud  bid  vou  play  it  off.       Hen.  Ir,  pert  i,  ii,  4 
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Wc  also  doc  enacte 
That  all  bolde  up  their  hundis,  and  laughe  alonde, 
Ihinke  much  at  one  druughte,  breathe  not  in  their 
drinkf,  Timotit  ii,  5. 

tBREATHINGS.  A  participle  used  as 
a  substantive  in  Cymbeline,  i,  4,  "  the 
tyrannous  breathings  o^  the  North." 

A  BREATHING-WHILE,  or  SPACE. 
A  time  sufficient  for  drawing  breath ; 
any  very  short  period  of  time. 

A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace, — 

Whom  God  presenc  liettcr  than  you  would  wish ! — 

Cannot  be  quiet,  scarce  a  breathing-tchile. 

But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Jiich.  Ilf.  i,  S. 
It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathiitg-wftiU. 

Venus  and  Jdonis,  Sh.  Supp.,  i,  459. 
I'll  tell  thee,— while  my  Julia  did  unlace 
Her  silken  bodice,  but  a  breathing  tpaee^ 
The  passive  aire  such  odour  then  assum'd 
As  when  to  Jove  ereat  Juno  goes  perfum'd. 

Herrick,  p.  182. 
Ingratitude  I  hold  a  vice  so  vile, 
That  I  could  ne'er  endure't  a  breathino-tchile. 

Taylor,  W.  Poet,  Kicksey  Winsie. 

•fBREDE.    A  braid,  or  piece  of  weaving. 

On  a  brede  of  divers  colours,  woven  by  four  maids  of 
honour,  and  presented  to  the  queen  on  new  years 
day  last. 
T«  ice  twenty  slender  virgin  fingers  t«ine 
This  curious  web,  where  all  their  fancies  shine  ; 
As  nature  them,  so  they  this  bredehwm  wrought, 
Soft  as  their  hands,  and  various  as  their  thoughts. 

Witts  RecrealioHS,  1654. 

To  BREECH.  To  whip;  to  punish  as 
a  school-boy. 

1  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools, 
I'll  not  be  ty'd  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  1. 

Where,  with  the  licence  of  the  times, 
breeching  is  put  for  breechable,  i.  e., 
liable  to  be  whipped.  The  word 
occurs  in  another  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, but  still  more  disguised: 

If  you  forget  .\our  kies,  your  kdes,  and  your  cods,  you 
must  be  preeches.  Mer.  W ,  iv,  1. 

Sir  Hugh  means  to  say  breeched^  i.  e., 
flogged. 

With  sighs  as  though  his  heart  would  break: 
Cry  hke  a  breech'd  boy,  not  eat  a  bit. 

B.  S-  ri.  Hum.  Lieut.,  iv,  4. 

Where  the  editor  (ed.  1750)  alters  it 
to  unbreecK'd.  New-breeched,  which 
he  also  proposes  in  the  note,  but  did 
not  admit  into  the  text,  is  probably 
the  right  reading ;  not  meaning 
"newly  put  in  breeches,"  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  but  newly  whipped.  It 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Little 
Fr.  Lawyer. 

Kneeling  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breech'd. 

Act  v,  sc.  1. 

Uubreeched  has  no  sense ;  new- 
breeched  suits  both  sense  and  metre. 
Or  it  might  have  been  *'  cry  like  a 
breeched  boy,  and  not  eat  a  bit ;"  or 


the  verse  might  have  been  left  imper- 
fect, a  circumstance  common  enough 
in  these  dramatists. 

Had  not  a  tonrteous  serving-man  convcy'd  roe  away, 
whilst  he  went  to  fetch  ^rhips,  I  think  in  my  couscience 
he  would  have  breech'd  me. 

Hog  hath  I.  his  Pearl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  421. 

BREECHED,  is  applied  to  daggers  by 
Shakespeare,  in  a  manner  that  has 
much  tormented  the  commentators. 
Macbeth  savs, 

There,  the  murderers 
Stecp'd  in  tlie  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.  li,  3. 

The  lower  extremity  of  anything 
might  be  called  the  breech  (as  the 
breech  of  a  gun),  and  Dr.  Farmer  has 
quoted  a  passage,  which  proves  that 
the  handles  of  daggers  were  actually 
so  termed.  Instead  therefore  of  con- 
cluding with  him,  that  Shakespeare 
had  seen  that  passage  and  mistaken 
it,  we  should  use  it  to  confirm  the 
true  explanation,  which  is  this :  **  hav- 
ing their  very  hilt,  or  breech,  covoied 
with  blood.**  The  passage  cited  by 
that  excellent  critic  is  tin? : 

Boy,  you  do  iiotliing  but  pi  ty  tricks  there,  go  fetch 
your  musters  silver  hatched  d;ig'^cis,  you  iiavc  not 
brushixl  thi'ir  6r<rrc/irj,  brinir  the  brushes  iind  brush 
them  before  me.  French  Garden,  Jr.,  Dialogue  6. 

Sheaths  of  daggers  are  wiped,  not 
brushed  j  and  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  supposed  them  to  be  here  meant ; 
it  was  evidently  the  silver  hatching 
that  required  the  brush.  We  cannot, 
however,  conceive  Shakespeare  look- 
ing for  paltry  authorities,  or  even 
thinking  of  them,  when  he  poured 
forth  his  rapid  lines.  He  doubtless 
took  up  the  metaphor  as  it  occurred 
to  him,  without  further  reflection. 

BREECHES,  LARGE.     See  Hose. 

BREED-BATE.  A  maker  of  conten- 
tion.  From  bate,  contention.  See 
Batk,  and  Make-b.\te. 

All  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  Ml  house  withal ;  and,  1  warrant  you,  no  lell- 
t.ile,  nor  no  breed-bate.  Mer   H'.,  i,  4 

We  have  also,  breeder   of  debate,  at 
large.     Mirror  for  Mag,,  p.  243. 
fBREIl),  or  BRAID.     A  moment. 

For  as  I  sodainely  went  in  hand  therewith,  and  made 
it  ill  a  breide.  Sir  T.  JUore's  Workes,  1567. 

BREME,  or  BREEM.  Fierce,  or  sharp. 
From  the  Saxon. 

But  *'ft  when  ye  count  you  freed,  from  fear, 
Coiiiis  the  hre,ue  winter  with  chamfei'd  browi, 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows. 

Sp.  Skep.  Kal,  Feb.,  O. 
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From  the  Septentrion  cold,  in  the  hreem  freezing  air, 
Where  the  bleak  north-wind  keeps  still  domineering 
there.  Drayton,  Poltfolb.,  x,  p.  &1K 

See  Brim. 
BBENNE,  V,  To  barn.  A  word  con- 
sidered as  obsolete  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  as  appears  by  its  being 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Moth  the  an- 
tiquary in  Cartwright's  play  of  the 
Ordinary . 

Brenning  in  fire  of  little  Capido.        Act  iii,  sc.  1. 

It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Holin- 
shed  : 

Tlie  Jewes  that  were  in  those  houses  that  were  set  on 
fire,  were  either  smoldered  and  brained  to  death,  or 
else,  &c  Vol.  ii,  sign.  G,  7,  coL  1. 

Having  caused  his  people  yet  to  spoyle,  and  broim  first 
a  great  parte  of  the  countrey.  Ibid.,  Y  y,  7. 

Spenser  also  used  it.     See  F.  Q.,  IV, 
iii,  4b, 
BRENT.      Burnt;     the     participle     of 
brenne. 

And  blow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  brent. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  I,  ix.  10. 

BRENTFORD,  Old  Woman  of.  Shake- 
speare's  annotator  tells  us  there  was 
some  old  woman  of  Brentford,  a  cele- 
brated witch  of  her  time ;  and  that 
there  are  several  ballads  concerning 
her,  among  the  rest  one  entitled 
Julian  of  Brentford's  last  Will  and 
Testament.  The  note  is  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ;  speaking  of  her. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  &c. 

Mer.  jr.,  iv,  2. 

I  have  not  met  with  it. 
BRETNOR.     A  celebrated  conjuror,  or 
pretender    to    soothsaying.     He     is 
named,  with  some  others  of  the  same 
fraternity,  in  the  following  passage: 

At,  thev  do  now  name  Bretnor,  as  before 
Tncy  talk'd  of  Gresbam.  and  of  Dr.  Foreman, 
Franklin,  and  Fiske,  and  Sjivory. 

B.  Juns.  Detil  is  an  Ass,  i,  2. 

••All  these,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  **with 
the  exception  of  Bretnor,  who  came 
later  into  notice,  were  connected  with 
the  infamous  countess  of  Essex,  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  in   the    murder   of  sir 

•  Thomas  Overbury."  Franklin  was 
banged  with  her.  Gresham  escaped 
that  fate  by  dying  early.  See  Mr. 
G.'s  curious  note  on  the  passage 
here  cited,  where  all  the  set  are  cha- 
racterised. 

BRETON.  NICHOLAS.  A  writer  of 
celebrity  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  fame,  after  sufifering  a  long 
eclipse,  has  been  so  far  revived,  by 


means  of  specimens,  selections,  &c., 
from  his  various  works,  that  his  pro- 
ductions  now  bear  an  extravagant 
price.  Even  Suckling  did  him  the 
honour  to  mention  him  with  Shake- 
speare : 

Tlie  last  a  well-writ  piece,  I  assure  you, 

A  Breton  I  take  it,  and  Sbakespeare's  very  way. 

O.  PI..  X,  172. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  are 
not  so  respectfully  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage : 

Tlie  recolle«rtion  of  those  thousand  pieces, 

Consum'd  in  cellars  and  tobacco-shops. 

Of  that  our  honour'd  Englishmjm  Nick.  Breton. 

B,  ^  Fl.  Scornf.  Lady,  act  11 

This,  being  abbreviated  in  the  old 
edition,  N.  Br.  has  been  referred  to 
Nich.  Broughton.  But  Hugh  was 
his  name.  See  Broughton.  Bp. 
Percy  first  restored  Breton  to  notice, 
by  inserting  his  simple  and  pleasing 
ballad  of  Phillida  and  Corydon  in 
the  Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  62,  4th  ed. 
But  he  has  since  been  abundantly 
quoted  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  the 
British  Bibliographer,  the  Restituta, 
and  all  the  publications  of  specimens. 
He  has  even  found  a  place  in  the 
Gen.  Biogr.  Diet.  So  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  dismiss  him  ;  only  adding 
that  a  poem  of  his,  called  Melancho- 
like  Humours  (1600),  was  honoured 
by  a  complimentary  epii^ram  from 
Ben  Jonson,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  was  prefixed 
to  the  poem.  Ic  is  reprinted  in 
Gifford's  edition,  vol.  viii,  p.  350.  • 
The  temporary  fame  of  Breton  may 
be  presumed  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

And  prentices  in  Pnul's  church  yard,  that  scented 
Your  want  of  Jiritain's  books. 

ffit  without  Money,  act  iii. 

The  want  of  Britain's  books  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  imply  rawness  and 
ignorance  in  town,  which  some  of  , 
Britain  or  rather  Breton* s  pamphlets 
might  remedy. 
BREWIS.  Not  altogether  obsolete. 
See  Johnson.  Bread  soaked  in  pot- 
liquor,  and  prepared  secundum  artem. 
Br  a.  Sax. 

Ale,  sir,  will  heat  'em,  more  than  your  beef  brems. 

Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  495. 
tif  lie  paid  for  them,  let  it  sufRse  that  I  possesse  them ; 
becfe  and  bretres  may  sene  such  hiiides ;  arc  pijczion* 
meate  for  a  coorse  carpenter.  Sir  Tkonuu  More^ «  Flay, 
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f BRIARS.  To  be  in  the  briars,  t.  e., 
to  be  in  difficulty  or  misfortune. 

BavQi  intertiirbat  omnia.    Dams  brings  all  ont  of 
square :  he  marres  all;  he  brings  all  into  Ike  briars. 

Terence  in  Siiglisk,  1614. 
Nununani  perimna?  Are  we  not  in  ill  case?  be  we 
not  in  the  Iriars  ?  Ibid. 

The  wonders  of  that  merciful .  Providence,  which, 
when  it  has  mercy  in  store  fur  a  man.  often  brings 
him  into  the  brier*,  into  sorrow  and  misery  for  lesser 
sins,  tliat  men  may  be  li-d  to  see  how  they  are  spared 
from  the  piuiishment  due  to  then  for  the  greater 
guilt  which  they  know  lirs  upon  thrm. 

History  of  Colonel  Jack,  172S. 

^BRIBE-BUCK.  Suppo<ea  to  mean 
a  buck  distributed  as  bribes  or  lar- 
gesses to  different  persons. 

Divide  me  hke  a  bribe-buck  each  a  haunch. 

Mer.  W.,  V,  5. 

All  the  old  copies  read  hriUd  buck, 
which  Mr.  Capel  explains,  **  a  beg*d 
buck,  i.  e.,  beg'd  by  the  keepers. 
From  the  French  word  briber,  to 
beg.*'  Skinner  has  the  same  etymo- 
logy. See  Todd  in  Bribe. 
BRICKLE.  Brittle.  The  old  word, 
and  nearest  to  the  presumed  ety- 
mology, brokel.  Teut. 

Si>e  those  orbs,  and  how  they  pnsse. 

All's  a  tender  brickie  glasse.'  Tixall  Poetry,  p.  50. 

It  is  found  in  Spenser,  and  other  old 
authors,  and  in  the   earlier    diction- 
aries.    See  Todd. 
BRIDE-.^LE.     A  wedding  feast.     See 
Alk. 

Romances  or  historical  rimes  made  on  purpose  for 
rcrrcutiun  of  the  common  people,  at  Chnstmasse 
dinner  or  bride-ales. 

Art  of  Engl.  Poesy.  4to,  M,  1. 
A  man  that's  hid  to  bride-ale.  if  lie  Im*  cake 
And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  vcar  ifeart  his  stake. 

//.  Ji>ii.i.  'J'lilr  if  a  Tub,  ii,  1. 
■fllnw  happy  are  those,  in  whom  fiiilh.  and  love,  and 
gcMllinesse  are  maried  together,  before  thev  marry 
thenisrlvfs?  For  none  of  these  mart iall,  and  cloudy, 
and  wliininj?  mariafics  can  sav,  that  po<llinc8  was 
invited  to  their  bride-ale;  and  therefore  the  ulessin}^ 
whi(  h  are  promised  to  );odlincsse.  doe  Hie  from  them 

Smith's  Sermons,  1609. 

A  BRIDE-BUSH  is  also  found,  alluding 
to  the  bush  hung  out  by  the  ale-iiouse. 
After  all,  bridaie  is  a  fair  derivation 
from  bride,  both  in  Saxon  and  English, 
without  supposing  it  a  compound. 
The  adjective  bridal  only  differs  by 
one  letter. 

BRIDE-BOWL,  and  CAKE.  Part  of 
the  festive  ceremony  of  nuptials  was 
the  handing  about  a  bowl  of  spiced 
ingredients  with  cake.  Bride-cake 
still  maintains  its  ground. 

The  maids  and  her  half-valentine  have  ply'd  her. 

With  courtsie  of  the  bride  cake  and  the  buicl, 

&i  ahe  if  laid  awhUe.       B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tnb,  iii,  8. 


That  is,  "  so  that  she  is  obliged  to  lie 
down  for  a  time.'* 

In  the  argument  to  the  fifth  act  of 
his  New  Inn,  it  is  said,  *'  Lord  Beau- 
fort comes  in — calls  for  his  bed  and 
bride-bowl  to  be  made  ready."  And 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  play, 
he  says, 

Get  our  bed  ready  chamberlain. 
And  host,  a  bridc-mp,  you  have  rare  conceits. 
And  good  ingredients.  Act  v,  sc  4. 

The  sa!iie.  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the 
bason  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i,  sc.  1. 

I'll  bid  more  to  the  bason  and  the  bride-ale ; 

Although  but  one  can  bear  away  the  bnde. 
tWith  gikrlands  of  roses  our  housewilVly  wives. 
To  have  ihem  adom'd  most  lo\'ingly  strives ; 
Their  bride-cakes  be  ready,  our  b:i>:-pipe8  do  play, 
Wliilst  1  stand  attending  to  lead  ther  the  way. 

The  H^ooiny  of  Qi'een  Catharine. 

fBRIDE-IIOUSE.  A  public  hall  for 
celebrating  marriages,  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  former  times. 

Nympheum,  in  antiquo  marmore  Rome.     Zonaras 
historieus    yvfi^ioy   exponit    atlifieium    au<j:iistum 
publicum,  in  quo  nuptuu  celehniliaiitur  ali  lis  qui 
angustiiLs  habiiabant,  cujusmodi  Lutitue  sunt.    Alii 
putant  amcrna  esse  hivacni,  publica  tamen,  in  qiiss 
virjfines  »c  eonft-ri'lMint  amoruiiatis  erj:6,  \elkn>m- 
pharum  statuis  quibus cxornata erant.     A  bridr-hvuse, 
as  when  a  h.iU  or  other  large  place  i«  provided  to  keepe 
the  bridall  in,  when  the  dwellin;;  house  is  not  of 
sufficient  ro<»nie  to  serve  the  turiic.  Koinmchtor,lbSS. 
Why  come  nmn,  m  e  shall  have  good  chi*ere 
Anon  a  I  ihc  bridehouse,  for  vour  niaistcrs  gone  to 
Church  to  be  married  ulreaitie,  and  thears 
Suel»  clicere  as  passeth.     The  Taminy  of  a  Shrew,  1 59  k 

fB RIDE- KNOT.  The  ribands  worn  by 
tlic  I'riends  at  a  wedding. 

We  find  by  this  time  al!  thiiig5  in  a  forwardness  to- 
w:u'd.<  the  nuptials;  the  miUiuer,  who  of  all  trades  in 
furnishing  tmt  in  such  a  pump  is  the  readiest,  was 
consulted  last ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  fnrnishin];  the 
bndr-knots  and  favours,  which  the  nimble  tingnr'd 
bride-maids  minj^U'd  in  their  colours  as  best  suited 
their  faiicics,  alludini;  them  to  many  pretty  conceits, 
and  in  that,  and  wasliing  their  white'  solt  necks,  )Sic. 

I'he  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

BRIDE-L.ACES,  in  two  passages  of 
Laneliam^s  Kenilw.  seem  to  mean  a 
sort  of  streamer;  particularly  in  the 
second.  [These,  says  Gifibrd,  were 
fringfd  string.-*  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
worsted  twist,  pven  to  the  friends 
who  attended  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  church,  to  bind  up  the 
rosemary  sprigs  which  they  all  carried 
in  their  hands.  After  the  ceremonv, 
these  bridal  favours  were  usuallv  worn 
as  oniaments,  sometimes  in  the  hat, 
at  other  times  twisted  in  the  hair,  or 
pendant  from  the  ear,  according  to 
the  prevailing  mode  of  those  fantastic 
days.] 
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fVom  wliieli  two  broad  bride-laees  of  red  and  yeUow 
buckeram,  begilded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  rach 
▼iud  as  there  was,  for  he  curried  it  aloft. 

Quoted  in  Drake's  Sh.,  i,  228. 
BRIDE.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  brides  to  walk  to  church  with 
their  hair  hanging  loose  behind. 
Anne  Bullen's  was  thus  dishevelled 
when  she  went  to  the  altar  with  king 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Come,  come,  my  lord,  untie  your  folded  thoughts. 
And  let  them  dknglc  loose,  oi  a  bride's  hair. 

Vittoria  Coromb.,  0.  VI,  vi,  805. 

BRIDE-STAKE.  A  festive  pole,  set  up 
to  dance  round,  like  a  Maypole.  See 
Todd. 

BRIDEWELL.  Once  a  royal  palace, 
rebuilt  by  Henry  VIII  in  1522,  for 
the  reception  of  Charles  V,  and  called 
Bridewell,  from  a  famous  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Bride*s  church.  Cardi- 
nal  Campeius  had  his  first  audience 
there.  Edward  VI  gave  it  to  the  City 
for  a  house  of  correction,  endowing 
it  with  lands  and  furniture  from  the 
Savoy.  All  this  history  is,  by  a 
curious  licence,  transferred  to  Milan, 
by  Decker,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  465.  The 
account  is  very  exact,  compared  with 
£ntick*s  Hist,  of  Lond.,  vof.  iv,  p.  284. 

tA  workhouse  wher  serrniits  be  tied  to  their  work  as 
Bride-iceU :  a  house  of  correction :  a  prison. 

Notnenclator,  1585. 

tro  BRIDLE.  To  raise  up  the  head 
scornfully. 

The  damoisel  was  mighty  well  pleased  with  his  judg- 
ment; she  bndUd,  she  strutted,  and  strained  as  niucn 
as  was  possible  to  deserre  it.        AnnaU  of  Lute,  \&Ti. 

BRIEF,  9.  A  short  writing,  as  a  letter 
or  inventory. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste,  to  my  lord  Mareschal. 

1  Hen.  IT,  iv,  3. 

Even  a  speech  is  so  termed : 

Her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself.  AlVs  W.,  v,  S. 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  following 
obscure  passnge  in  the  same  play  : 

Whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expfdient  on  the  new-born  brief. 
And  be  perform 'd  to-night.  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  "  whose  ceremony  shall  seem 
expedient  in  consequence  of  the  short 
speech  you  have  just  now  made.*' 
fBRIEF.     An  epitome. 

Each  Woman  is  a  brirft  of  woman-kind. 
And  doth  in  little  even  as  much  containe, 
Ab  in  one  day  and  night  all  life  we  find; 
Of  either,  more  it  but  the  same  aeaine. 

Onrburf's  New  mnd  Ckoite  Ckaracterit  1616. 


BRIEF,  adj.,  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  rife  ;  a  corrup- 
tion which  is  still  to  be  heard  among 
the  vulgar. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  britfin  hand. 

A'.  /»A»,  iv,  3. 

fBRIGANDISE,  n.  s.  Partizan  or  de- 
sultory warfare. 

Who  being  better  fitted  for  brigandUe  than  open  fight 
in  the  tield,  are  weaponcd  with  long  pikes,  and  armed 
with  habei^eons. 

Uolland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

BRIGANT.  A  robber  or  plunderer,  Fr. 
and  Italian.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
at  all  be  referred  to  the  Brigantes  of 
England. 

A  iHwIesse  people,  brigant*  liiglit  of  yore. 
That  never  usde  to  live  by  plough  or  spude 
But  fed  on  spoile  and  booty. 

Spens.  F.  §..  VI,  x,  89. 

Also  soldiers  armed  with  brigandines, 
whence  Holinshed  derives  the  name : 

Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  brigans,  so  called 
in  those  diiys  of  an  armour  u  hich  they  wore  nnmed 
brigandines,  used  then  by  footmen. 

Uolinsh.,  ii,  N  n,  5  b. 

But  perhaps  the  armour  was  rather 
called  from  the  inventors.  [Holinshed 
is  correct.  1 
BRIM.     The  same  as  Breme.     Severe ; 
horrid.    See  Breme. 

Baleful  slirieks  of  ghosts  are  heard  most  brim. 

Sackv.,  Induction. 

Also  fierce : 

And  then,  Leelaps,  let  not  pride  make  thee  brim. 
Because  thou  hast  thy  fulluw  ovcr^ne. 

reinbr.  Arc,  p.  224. 
tWhcn  stormes  are  ftrymr, the  calnu*  is  next; 
Tynie  triethe  all  thinges  in  evne  plure. 

MS.  Poems,  temp.  EUz. 
tBy  this  time  divers  noysc  abroiid  through  all  the 

towne  is  steerd. 
And  waitings  loude,  and  more  and  more  on  every  side 

appeird. 
And  thouicli  my  father  Anchises  house  with  trees 

encompast  round 
Stood  far  within,  yet  brim  we  heare  the  noise  and 
armour  sound.  Phaer's  f'in/il,  IGOO. 

fBRIMLY.    Fiercely.    **One  so  brimfg 

brag  and  boste."    Heywood's  Spider 

and  Flie,  1.556. 
BRIMME.    Public;  universallv  known. 

From  bryme,  Saxon,  meaning  the  s.nme. 

So    explained    by    Percy,     Reliques, 

vol.  ii. 

Yet  that  tlioii  dost  hold  me  in  disiia'iie 
Is  brimme  abroad,  and  niudc  a  <:\bL'  to  all  tliut  kuMi 
this  plaine.       Warn.  Alb.  t'ugl.,  IV,  cli.  xx,  p.  9i. 

fBRIMMEtt.  A  hat,  from  the  breadth 
of  its  brim. 

Now  takes  his  brimmer  off,  niid  to  licr  fives, 
Singing  tiiy  rhimes,  and  stmiglit  she  is  liis  prize. 

Brouie^s  SvuffS,  IGfil. 
I  cannot  forget  (before  sashes  and  broad  liiuscimie 
into  fashion)  how  much  I  have  sccmi  u  small  puny  wit 
deii<;ht  in  himself,  and  how  honihy  lie  has  iliou<!ht 
to  have  abused  a  divine,  only  in  t\i'iAiiM<;  the  ends  of 
his  girdle,  and    iking  hioi  the  price  (if  lus  brimmer; 
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Iratthatphanneisnot  altogether  so  considernble  now, 
aa  it  has  Deen  in  former  i^es. 

EackartC*  Observations,  1671. 

BRINCH.  An  unusual  word,  having 
some  reference  to  drinking.  If  an 
error  of  the  press,  I  know  not  what 
the  reading  should  be. 

Let  as  consult  at  the  taveme,  where  after  to  the 
health  of  Memphio,  drinke  we  to  thelife  ofSteilio,  I 
carouse  to  Frisius,  aud  brinch  you  nuis  Sperantus. 

Lyly,  M.  Bombie,  ii,  I. 

t.  e.,  one  was  to  take  Prisius,  and  the 
other  Sperantus. 
To  BRING  A  PERSON  ON  HIS  WAY. 
To  accompany  him. 

And  she  went  very  lovingly  to  bring  him  on  his  tcay 
to  horse.  fTomin  kilUd  \p.  k.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  282. 

To  bring  onward  was  a  similar  phrase : 

Come,  mother,  sister :  you'll  bring  mc  onvcard,  brother. 

Revenger's  Tr.,  O.  PL,  iv,  312. 

-fBRISK.  Was  used  sometimes  as  a 
subsitantive,  a  brisk  person. 

So  there's  one  in  the  fembrakc,  and  if  she  stir  till 
morning  I  have  lost  my  aim ;  but  now,  why  what  have 

we  here  ?  a  Hugonot  whore  by  this  light have  1 P 

For  the  forwara  bri.nk,  she  that  promis'd  me  the  ball 
assignation,  that  said,  there  was  nothing  like  slipping 
out  of  the  crowd  into  a  comer,  breathing  short  an 
fgaculation,  and  returning  as  if  we  came  from  church. 

The  Princess  o/Cleve,  1689. 

BRISLE  DICE.     A  kind  of  false  dice. 

Those  bar  site  ace4 ;  those  brisle  dice.  Clown.  Tis 
like  they  brisle^  for  I'm  sure  theilc  breede  anger. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  G,  3  b. 
For  the  bristle  dye  it  is, 
Not  worth  the  hand  that  guides  it. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  238. 

fBRISTOL.  A  kind  of  brilliant  stones 
were  found  at  St.  Vincent's  rocks, 
near  Bristol;  they  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  commor  jewellery, 
aud  were  known  popularly  as  Bristol 
stones. 

Oh !  you  that  should  in  choosing  of  your  owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  from  a  Bristoic  stone. 

If  it  Restored,  1658. 
On  the  northern  side  of  this  city  arc  several  high  and 
craggy  rocks,  by  which  the  river  Avon  gently  glides 
along,  till  it  returns  back  again  into  the  Severn,  one 
of  the  chief  whereof  is  call'd  St.  Vincent's  rock,  which 
hath  great  plenty  of  pellucid  atones,  commonly  call'd 
Bristol  stones.  The  learnrd  Mr.  Lanibdrn  hatli  ob- 
serv'd,  that  their  pelluculiiess  equals  that  of  the 
diamonds,  only  the  haidiness  of  the  latter  gives  them 
the  pre-eminence.  Brome,  Travels  over  England, 

The  cap  the  stalking  hero  wore, 
"Was  set  wjih  Brixloljems  before, 

lludihras  JtrJirirus,  vol.  ii,  part  3, 1707. 

BRIZE.  The  ccsti  um  or  gad-fly  ;  more 
commonly  cnlled  breeze. 

The  brize  upon  her,  Uke  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  fails  and  flies.  Jut.  4-  CI.,  iii,  8. 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Thau  by  the  tygrr.  Tro.  ^  Cr.,  i,  3. 

This  bnze  has  pnck'd  my  patience. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  1. 
I  will  put  the  brize  in's  tail  shall  set  him  gadding 
presently.  Vitt.  Corom.,  O.  PL,  vi,  251. 

BROCHE,  Fr.     A  spit. 

Many  a  gossips  cup  in  my  time  have  I  tasted, 
And  luiiiiv  a  orocke  and  spvt  liave  1  both  turned  and 
hasted.  Gum.  Curt.  JV.,  O.  PL,  ii.  7. 


Also  a  spire : 

And  with  as  high 
Innumerous  broches.  G.  %oke,  Bel.,  p.  13. 

To  BROCH  E,  or  BROACH.  To  spit,  or 
transfix. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

Hen.  V,  Cho.,  act  ». 
I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier'sjMint. 

2^/.  And.,  iv,  2. 
We  cannot  weep 
When  our  friends  don  their  helms,  or  put  to  tea. 
Or  tell  of  babes  broached  on  the  lance,  he. 

Two  Noble  JTtiwfli.,  i,  S. 

See  also   Bbooch,  which  is  of  the 
spme  origin. 
BROCK.   A  badger :  pure  Saxon.    Used 
frequently  as  a  term  of  reproach  : 

Marry,  hang  thee,  brock.  Ttrel.  N.,  ii,  5. 

What,  with  a  trace  of  wenches,  I'faith.  old  brock,  hare 
I  tane  you  ?  Isle  of  Gulls,  4to,  H ,  2. 

Or,  with  pretence  of  chacing  thence  the  brock. 
Send  in  a  cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph. 

BROGUES.  A  kind  of  coarse  shoes; 
wooden  shoes.  Clouted  brogues  are 
such  shoes,  strengthened  with  clouts 
or  nails. 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  «  hose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud.  Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

'\To  BROIL.  Used  in  rather  an  unusual 
manner  iu  the  following  passage : 

Love  bro'fled  so 
Within  his  brest,  as  he  would  nothing  knowe. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

BROKE,  V.  To  deal,  or  transact  a 
business,  particularly  of  an  amorous 
nature ;  to  act  as  a  procurer.  Pro- 
bably from  brucnn^  Sax.,  to  be  busy. 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can,  in  such  a  suit. 

Corrupt  a  maid.  JlVs  W.,  iii,  6. 

But  we  do  want  a  certain  necessary 

Woman,  to  broke  between  them.  Cupid  said. 

Fausk.  Lusiad,  ix,  44. 
And  I  shall  hate  my  name,  worse  than  the  matter  for 
this  base  broking.       B.  /*  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iii,  p.  19i. 

Used  also  actively  for,  to  seduce  in 
behalf  of  another : 

*Tis  as  I  tell  you,  Colax.  she's  as  coy. 

And  hath  as  shrewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke  conceipt, 

As  ever  wench  I  brok'd  in  all  my  life. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii,  3,  p.  36S. 

BROKEN  BEER.  Remnants  of  beer. 
Broken  victuals^  is  still  a  common 
expression  ;  but  broken  beer,  .^^ounds 
strange,  ns  hardly  applicable  to  a 
liquid.     Yet  it  occurs. 

The  ])(K)r  cattle  are  passing  away  the  time,  with  a 
cheat  loal",  aud  a  bumhai-d  of  broken  hter. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Autjurs,  voL  vi,  p.  123. 
Very  carefuliv  carried  ai  his  mother's  back,  rock'd  in 
a  eradle  of  \\'el:»h  cheese  like  a  maggot,  and  there  fed 
with  broken  beer,  and  bloun  wine  of  the  best,  daily. 

Ibid ,  Masque  of  Gypsiei, 
Tlie  Dutch  come  up  like  broken  beer ;  the  Irish 
Savour  of  usquebaugh.  OrUtn.,  0.  PL,  x,  221. 

+For  soiappes  and  broken  beere  it  is  so  rare 
For  me  to  rime,  that  thou  shalt  have  my  snare; 
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For  though  much  wealth  I  want  to  luaintciine  me, 
I'll  never  trouble  whores,  nor  roifues,  nor  thee. 

Taifhr's  Workes,  1630. 

BROKEN  MEAT,  was  frequently  sent, 
in  charity,  to  prisons  and  hospitals, 
from  the  sheriffs'  tables,  and  other 
feasts. 

Out  of  prison. — 
Wlien  the  sheriffs*  basket,  and  his  broken  meat 
Were  your  festival  exceedings. 

Mass.  City  Madam,  i,  1. 
As  tlic  remnant  of  the  feast— if  they  be  maimed  oar 
spoiled  are  sent  abroad  tu  furnish  prisons  aud  hospUalt} 
so  the  remainder  of  the  fight — arc  sent  likewise  to 
furnish  prisons  and  h(»pital8. 

Chapm.  May-day,  iv,  p.  93. 

See  Baskrt.     See  also  Stowe,  B.  iii, 
p.  51,  quoted  by  Gifford. 
BROKER.     From  to  broke,  above.     A 
pander  or  go-between. 

Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  eoodly  broker  I 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 

Two  Gent.,  i,  2. 
Let  all  inconstant  men  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women 
Cretsids,  and  all  brokers  between,  pandors. 

Tr.  /•  Cr.,  iii,  2. 

See  also  3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  1. 

Madam,  I  am  no  broker. — Nor  base  procurer  of  men's 
lusts  B.  /•  Ft.  Valentin.,  ii,  2. 

BROND,  for  brand.     Pl  sword. 

He  hath  a  sword  that  flames  like  bumine  brond. 

Spens.  F  0.,  II,  iii,  18. 

BROND-IRON.  The  same.  Used  also 
by  Spenser. 

BROOCH,  or  BROCHE.  An  orna- 
mental buckle,  pin,  or  loop  From 
the  form  of  this  word,  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  French  broche,  a  spit, 
for  its  etymology.  Dr.  Percy  gives  the 
following  account  of  it:  1st.  Origi- 
nally a  spit.  2dly.  A  bodkin.  3dly. 
Any  ornamental  trinket.  The  old 
dictionaries  declare  it  also  to  signify 
a  collar  or  necklace.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  an  ornament  worn  in 
the  hat : 

Honour's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all 
times.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster. 

It  was  out  of  fashion  in  some  part  of 
Shakespeare's  time : 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  licr  cap  out  of 
the  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable ;  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now. 

JlPs  W.,  i,  1. 
And  love  to  Richard, 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Bick.  n,  V,  6. 

Brooch  is  the  original  reading  in  the 
following  passage,  if  it  be  right,  it 
means  appendage ;  hanger  on. 

I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brooch  bids  me, 
■halll?  Tr.4'Cr.,n,\. 

A  hroche  is  still  a  female  ornament ; 
so  called,  probably,  from  the  pin  or 
tongue  by  which  it  is  fastened. 


BROOCH,  V,  Shakespeare  has  ventured 
to  make  a  verb  of  this  word.  It  must 
then  mean,  to  ornament. 

Not  the  imperious  shew 
Of  the  fuU-fortun'd  Ca'sar  ever  shall 
Be  irooch'd  with  me.  Ant.  /-  CI.,  iv,  13. 

BROOM-GROVES.  As  the  broom,  or 
genista,  is  a  low  shrub,  which  gives 
no  shade,  it  has  been  doubted  what 
broom-groves  CRU  he.  Perhaps  birchen 
groves  may  be  intended.  Brooms  of 
birch  are  now  more  common  than 
those  of  heath,  &c.,  and  the  birchen 
shade  may  suit  a  dismissed  bachelor ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  pro- 
verbial allusion  of  that  kind. 

And  thy  broom-ffrocfs. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn.  Temp.,  iv.  I. 

Brooms-grove  is  well  known,  as  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Worcestersiiire. 
BROUGHTON,  HUGH.  An  English 
divine,  and  a  writer  on  mystical, 
alchemical,  and  other  abstruse  sub- 
jects; often  mentioned  in  our  old 
plays,  and  sometimes  confounded,  by 
modem  critics,  with  NicH.  Breton 
above  noticed,  before  Breton  became 
so  well  known. 

But  (t.  e.,  except)  alchimy 
I  never  heard  the  like,  or  Broughton's  books. 

B.  Jons.,  ii.  2. 

So  in  the  Alchemist,  when  Dol  pro- 
duces a  rhapsody  of  mystical  and 
rabbinical  jargon,  Face  exclaims. 

Out  of  Bro%tgkton  I  I  told  you  so.        Alch.,  iv,  5. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  edition,  subjoins 
part  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  c' 
Broughton,  written  in  1612.  Bu 
though  designed  as  an  encomium,  u 
is  rather  a  satire  on  the  misemploy- 
ment  of  his  time  and  talents.  Brough- 
ton (says  the  last  and  best  editor  uf 
B.  Jonson)  was  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrew  ;  but  disputatious,  scurrilous, 
extravagant,  and  incomprehensible. 
He  was  engaged  in  controversy  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Vol.  iii, 
p.  213.  He  died  in  1612.  An  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  his  life  and  character 
is  given  in  Chalmers's  Gen.  Biog.Dicr., 
vol.  viii. 
fBROWN  GEORGE.  A  popular  name 
for  a  loaf  of  a  coarse  description  of 
bread. 

Faith,  I've  great  designs  i'  my  head;  but  first  and 
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idjiiiiosl,  let  me  liiile  this  portmantle. Aflcr  all, 

tliis  nioM.Tcli  litre,  luuf't  dine  to  day  with  a  broicH 
Ufoiije,  Jind  i;tily  smU  and  viiiCJ^er  sawce. 

i'iuutus'a  CoMfdie*  made  English,  1604. 

BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown  of  Rutlandshire,  who 
spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  seTeral 
prisons,  to  which  he  was  committed 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  his  own 
particular  opinions.  Brown  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Kugland, 
which  he  held  to  be  anticliristian. 
He  died  in  gaol  at  Northampton  in 
1630,  being  then  about  80.  See 
Biogr.  Diet. 

And  't  b«*  jiiiy  wity.  it  must  be  with  valour;  for  policy 
I  Inti-.     1  u  ill  ;is';iet'  be  a  Brvvcniit,  ns  a  poUtiaan. 

Tw.  N.,  iii,  2. 
The  ^ooil  profeasora 
Will  like  the  /?rcf»».j/*freqiient  }rmvcl-pit»  bIioiUt. 

Bam  Alley,  0.  PI.,  v,  420. 

This  sect  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  here  also  : 

She  uill  urge  councils  for  her  little  niff 
Caird  in  ^iorthauiptonshire. 

City  Match,  0.  PL,  iz.  SV4. 

That  is,  where  those  sectaries  most 
abounded.  They  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  satire. 
BROWN  STUDY.  A  thoughtful  ab- 
sence  of  mind.  Whatever  was  the 
origin  of  this  singular  phrase,  which 
is  not  yet  disused,  it  is  far  from  being 
new,  since  we  Hud  it  in  B.  Jonson. 
[The  phrase  is  much  older,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  additional  examples.] 

Why  how  DOW,  sister,  in  a  motley  muse  ? 

r:iith.  tills  hrutrii  study  suits  not  with  your  black, 
Your  li:>b;t  and  your  tnou|chts  are  of  two  colours. 

Casr  altered,  iv,  1. 
+An(l  :u  the  mornynge  when  every  man  made  hyni 
mix  to  ryde,  and  some  were  on  horsebacke  setting 
toiMUidi-i  Jiilin  Reyuoldes  founde  his  companion  syt- 
tyn^t:  in  a  broicne  study  at  the  inne  gate. 

Tales  and  Quicks  Answers. 
-11  must  he  firmc  to  bring  him  out  of  his 

liruuHf  siodie,  on  this  fashion, 
1  will  luniu  u)v  name  from  Idlenes 
T<>  Honest  Recreation. 

The  Mariat/e  of  Wit  and  Wisdoms. 

BRUCKEL*D.  wants  explanation.  Her- 
rick  speaks  of  "  boys  aud  hrucheVd 
fliildren,  playing  for  points  aud  pins." 
Fairy  Temple,  Poems,  p.  103.  Does 
it  mean  breeclicil  ?  [Bruckled  is  still 
used  m  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the 
sense  of  wet  and  dirty,  which  is 
evidenilv  the  meaning  here.  See 
Forbv.]' 

BKirf,  often  written  BRUTE.  A  re- 
jjort.     From  druit,  Fr. 


The  bruit  thereof  \iill  bring  you  many  frienils. 

8  Heti,  Vl,  IV.  7. 
M:iy  be  :is  prompt  to  flie  like  brute  and  blanif. 

Mirror  for  Mag^  59. 

Warner  has  to  brute,  in  some  sense 
like  to  stand  opposed. 

And  more  the  Udy  flood  of  floods,  the  river  Thiimis. 

it 
Did  secme  to  brute  against  the  foe,  and  with  liimsf  If 

to  fit.  Albions  EogL,  p.  63. 

BRUIT,  V.     To  report  with  noise. 

By  this  ercaf  rh:ter  one  of  greatest  note 
Si'cms  Ori'!'^.!.  Macb.,  v,  7. 

A  thousand  things  besides  she  bruits  and  tells. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  17. 

tBRUNGEON.  A  child,  apparently  a 
corruption  of  burgen,  a  bud  or  sprout. 

0  Longeon,  ich  cham  undone, 

Chave  a  brungeon,  a  daughter  or  a  zon. 

Jordan's  Nursery  of  NoMllies,  n.  d. 

BUBBER,  probably  a  misprint,  for 
lubber^  in  Middl.  Spanish  Gypsie. 
See  Aim,  to  give.  [Nares  appears 
to  be  in  error  in  this  conjecture, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  song  of  the  1 7th 
century.] 

tThe  tenth  ii»  a  shop-Uft  that  caniM  a  bob. 
When  he  ranges  the  dty  the  shops  for  to  rob ; 
Th'  eleventh's  a  6wi6^,'much  used  of  late. 
He  goes  to  the  alehouse  and  there  steals  the  plate. 
The  twelfth  a  trapan,  if  a  cull  he  doth  meet» 
He  naps  all  his  role,  and  turns  him  i'  th'  street. 
Tlan  hark  \%cll,  8ic. 

fib  BUBBLE.  To  cheat.  A  word  ap- 
parently  of  sonie  antiquity  in  this 
sense,  aUlioiigh  the  origin  of  it  is  not 
clear.  Tlie  noun,  in  the  modern 
sense  (as  the  South-sea  bubble,  &c. J, 
was  probably  taken  from  the  verb. 

The  tincture  of  the  sun's-beard ;  the  powder  of  the 
moou*8-horns ;  or  a  quintessence  extracted  t'roiu  the 
souls  of  the  hi-athen  gods ;  will  go  off  i-arely  for  an 
universal  medicine,  and  bubble  the  simple  out  of 
their  money  first,  and  their  lives  afterwards. 

Twelve  Inaenious  Characters,  1686. 
Towards  the  litter  end  of  this  month  there  will  be 
more  i)eupU*  in  Smithfield  than  in  We^ttniuster  Hall; 
Jack  nuhljnir  :iiid  Harlequin  telling  stories  in  jest  to 
get  money  iii  c:imest,  aud  have  much  better  luclr 
t^mn  tl:iis(.'u  ho  while  they  are  making  a  play  day,  lose 
one  liali  ijf  ihtrir  mone^a't  gaming,  aud  have  the*  other 
half  pirk'il  out  of  their  pocket;  such  oeoplc  are  in 
more-  ikui^ci  of  <^iiiiig  home  mad  than  orunk;  and  it 
is  Imrd  tu  !iiiy  wiiich  of  the  two  looks  more  like  a  fool, 
lie  that  u  iiiits  u  it,  or  he  that  has  so  foolishly  been 
huhh',1  ont  of  his  money.  Poor  Robin,  1731. 

Q.  Wii.ch  ;i'  I-  Miuibest  sort  of  customers? 
A.  Litluryonr  city-aprentice  that  robs  his  master  for 
nie,  or  your  ouuu  try -gentleman  that  aelU  hii  estate, 
ortlhf  your  young 'extravngant  shop-keeper,  that  is 
ut\vly  '*Vt  uj» .  iliise  I  biihhte  till  they  grow  weary  of 
me.  aiul  niv(*r  U  nve  them  till  I  hare  ruin'd  them,  and 
if  tlity  leave  \\u-.  1  either  force  them  to  purchaae  my 
silence  ut  a  dear  nite,  or  swear  a  bastard  to  them,  tha 
I  wfih  Ut  \rr  wiih  rhild. 

Thf  Totra-Misses  Catechism,\lQ&, 

In  the  followinij;  e.xample,  the^i.  9,  is 
used  for  a  man  who  is  bubbled. 

And  hrn-  ■!■  ^\:<  the  :a':il  catastrophe;  if  tlity  tl.ink 
that  lir  li-.i.i  t<ro  imicii  rii; ml  ;«ir  his  repututiouj  or  too 
much  iii<K)<-5ty  loi.take  use  ui  the  statute  lor  his  ilc- 
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fence,  or  perhana  (what's  more  prevalent  wxth  liim 
than  either)  will  be  anwilling  that  the  town  should 
know  he  has  been  a  bubble,  then  they  stick  him  in 
earnest,  so  deep,  it  may  be,  that  he  must  be  forc'd  to 
cut  off  a  limb  of  liis  estate  to  get  out  of  their  clutches. 
The  Country  Gentleman**  Fade  Mecun^  19197, 

The  allusion  in  the  foUoving  passage 
is  to  the  bubbles  of  the  South-sea 
year  (1720). 

Adjoyning  to  this  vill^e  the  duke  of  Azgjle  had  a 
fine  'fieat  called  Caen-wood.    You  remember  him  at 


the  head  of  tlie  Euxlisli  at  the  famous  baitel  of  Bla- 

rcjpii 

till  I  come  to  his  own  (-ountry,  where  his  ancient  and 


lies;  but  I 


le  bugl 
I  sliull 


do  him  wrong  to  mention  liiin 


noble  family  have  been  very  consjiicuous  for  so  many 
aees,  and  where  liis  personal  character  will  be  best 
pla(  etl.  It  now  belon'.'S  to  one  Dale,  an  upholsteirer, 
who  bought  It  out  of  the  bubblee. 

Journey  through  EngUuid,  1734. 

BUBUKLE.  A  corrupt  word,  for  car- 
buncle, or  something  like  it. 

His  face  is  all  bubuklet,  and  whelks  and  knobs. 

Hen.  F,  iii,  6. 

BUCK.     Liquor    or    lye   for   washing 
linen.     Bauche,  Germ,. 
Dr.    Johnson   quotes    the    following 
passage  as  an  example  of  it,  in  this 
sense : 

Buck,  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck !  &c. 

Merr.  W.,  iii,  3. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Ford  also  in- 
tends a  pun  ;  "  I  would  I  could  wash 
the  horned  beast  out  of  myself.'* 
It  is  used  also  for  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once.  Thus  a  wash  of 
clothes,  or  a  btick  of  them,  are  the 
same. 

But  now  of  late  not  able  to  travel  with  her  Airred 
pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.  S  Hen.  Fl,  iv,  2. 
The  wicked  spirit  cotild  not  endure  her,  because  she 
had  washed  among  her  buck  of  cloathes,  a  CathoUque 

?riestes  shirt.  "Decl.  ofPojnsk  im»ort,  4to,  £,  3. 

lieu  shall  we  not  have  our  houses  broken  up  in  the 
night,  as  one  of  my  uyghtbors  had,  and  two  great 
bucke*  of  clodies  stolen  out,  and  most  of  the  same, 
fyne  lynnen.  Cuveatfor  Com.  Curs.,  A,  2  b. 

To  BUCK.  To  wash.  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  to  wash  in  a  particular  manuer, 
in  a  note  on  this  passage : 

Alas,  a  small  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief. 

Platan,  Sh.  Sup.,  ii,  540. 

It  seems,  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  that  they  bucked  the  clothes 
in  the  river,  in  which  case  we  lose 
sight  of  the  lye  or  lixivium  of  the 
etymologists,  of  which  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authority.  The  expres- 
sion of  buck-washing  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  particular  mode. 

You  were  best  meddle  in  buck-uxuhing.  Mer,  W.,  iii,  8. 

Also  to  drive  a  buck,  for  to  carry  on 
a  wash  : 

Will  £  will  in  and  cry  too ;  never  leave 
Cnin;.;,  until  our  maids  may  drive  a  buck 
With  my  salt  tears,  at  the  next  waaliing  day. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  TSih,  ir,  i. 


This  bucking  was  done  by  beating 
the  clothes  in  the  water  on  a  ^tone, 
with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end. 
Hence  we  liave  also,  to  beat  a  buck : 

laster  I  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am  sure ; 

If  I  were  to  beat  a  buck  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

Mass.  Firg.  Mart.,  iv,  3. 

It  is  Still  practised  in  many  parts  of 
this  island,  but  particularly  in  Scot- 
land. Bucking  continues  to  be  the 
technical  term  for  washing  new  yarn, 
linen,  &c.,  in  the  process  of  wliitcn- 
ing  tliem. 

BUCK-BASKET.  A  basket  in  which 
linen  was  carried  to  be  washed,  or 
bucked.  See  Merry  W.  W.  passim. 
The  incident  of  the  buck-basket  seems 
to  us  rather  improbable.  But  tliero 
is  a  story  of  Ben  Jonson  being  so 
sent  home,  iu  a  state  of  ebrietv,  and 
other  tales  of  the  same  sort  e.xist. 
SeeMr.D'Israeli'sQuarrelsof  Authors, 
iii,  p.  130.  They  who  would  fain 
have  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  ene- 
mies, contrary  to  history,  may  fancy 
that  this  incident  was  alluded  to  in 
Falstaff*s  adventure. 

fBUCKLE.  To  turn  your  buckle  be- 
hind, to  be  patient. 

Barbary,  you  are  much  to  blame  to  fall  out  Mitli  your- 
selfu  for  want  of  better  company.  If  you  be  anj^ry, 
twnu  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind  you,  for  I  know 
nobody  is  in  love  with  you. 

BreUnCs  Paste  with  a  Packet  of  Mad  Letters,  1637. 

tBUCKLE-GARTER.  A  garter  fas- 
tened  by  a  buckle,  in  use  in  the  1 7th 
century. 

I  might  easily  forget  the  buekle-garters.  But  is  there 
nothing  else  in  that  ancient  and  reuerable  poet.  i)ut 
dry  stories  of  footmanship,  and  such  like  low  uccoui- 
phshments  ?  Baehard's  Observations,  1071,  p.  i;3. 

BUCKLER,  ».  To  defend.  The  use 
of  this  verb  is  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Yet  if  those  weake  habillements  of  wurrc,  can  but 
buckler  it  from  part  of  the  rude  buffets  ot  our  iulv«r- 
saries.  ffegwood's  Apol.  for  Actors,  Ho,  A.  I. 

Tis  not  the  king  can  buckler  6avt*^t(m. 

Edtr.  U,  0.  PJ.,  ii,  3B5. 
King  Edward  is  not  here  to  buckler  tliee.  lh\-l.,  .JOO. 

See  Tam.  Shr.,  iii,  2. 

fBUCKLER-PIECE.  "One  end  of  a 
sur-loin  of  beife  called  the  hurkler 
peece,  by  reason  of  a  large  flat,  bone 
in  that  part."  Abortive  of  an  Idle 
Houre,  1620. 

BUCKLERS.  To  give  bucklers.  An 
old  phrase,  signi^ng  to  yield,  or  lay 
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by  all  thoughts  of  defence ;  clypenm 
abjicere.     Johnson, 

A.  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not  hurt  a  wo- 
man; uadso/ 1  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice:  J  give  tkee 
the  bucklers.  MueMA.,r,9, 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  fight- 
ing for  a  prize  of  bucklers,  in  which 
the  bucklers  themselyes  were  used : 

Flay  an  honest  part,  and  hear  awav  ike  bucklers. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  altered. 

Thus  to  take  up  the  bucklers  means 
to  contend : 

Charge  one  of  them  to  late  up  the  hucklere 
A^nst  that  hair-monger  Horace. 

Decker's  SatiromasHx. 
If  you  lay  down  the  bveklars,  you  lote  the  victory. 

Every  Wonuirt  in  her  humouir. 
Age  18  nobodie — when  youth  is  in  place,  it  gives  the 
other  the  bucklers.  Old  Meg  of  Heref.,  P.  8. 

See  these  and  other  authorities,  in 
Steevens's  ed.  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
BUCKLERS-BURY.  This  street,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  druggists,  who  sold 
all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well  as 
dry. 

Come.  I  cannot  cog,  and  sav  tliou  art  this  and  that, 
like  a  many  of  these  lispinghawtliom  buds,  that  come 
like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  Ixkt Bucklers- 
bur  tf  in  simple  time.  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  3. 
G(>  into  Bnvhlers-bury  Jind  fetch  me  two  ounces  of  pre- 
Hcrvcd  nielounes ;  look  there  be  nu  tobacco  taken  in 
till-  slic»p  while  he  weighs  it  Decler's  Westward  Hoe. 
Run  into  Bucklers-bury  for  two  ounces  of  dragon 
WMtrr,  some  spermaceti  and  treacle.  Ibid. 

tBUCKRAM-BAG.  The  lowest  class 
of  attorneys  appear  to  have  carried 
bags  of  this  materinl. 

To  Westminster  Hall  I  went,  and  mnde  a  search  of 
t'limiirio.  from  the  blacke  gowne  to  the  buckram  bag, 
if  tiu're  were  anie  such  serjeant,  bencher,  couusaUer, 
utturney,  or  peHifogger.   Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,lb92. 

BUCKS  TALL.     A  net  to  catch  deer. 
Thus  Walla  remonstrates  with  Diana : 

Have  I  (to  make  thee  crownes)  been  eath'ring  still 

I'air-cheekt  Etesia's  ycalow  cammomul; 

And.  sitting  by  thee  on  our  flowrie  beds. 

Knit  lliy  tome  buck-stals  with  well  twisted  threds, 

To  be  forsaken  ?  Brouni,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  108. 

To  BUD,  seems  to  be  put  for  to  lie,  in 
the  following  passage,  if  it  be  not 
corrupt,  which  I  should  think  it  is. 

*Tis  strange  these  varlets— 

— Extrcam  strjinge,  should  thus  boldly 

Bud  in  your  sight,  unto  vour  son. 

B.'JI-  Fl.  Mans.  Thorn.,  iv,  2. 

BUDGE,  is  explained  in  all  the  old 
dictionaries  to  mean  fur.  Minshew 
says  particularly,  lamb's  fur,  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Cam- 
bridge statutes,  directing  facings  to 
be  made,  **  furruris  bugyeis,  sive 
agninis;'*     the    Latin    word     being 


to    explain    the 


evidently  intended 
barbarous  one. 

In  th'  interim  comes  a  most  officious  drudge, 

His  fiioe  and  gown  draw'd  out  with  the  same  budge. 

Corbet,  Iter.  Boreale,  p.  3. 
Budge  baekelon;  a  company  of  poor  old  men.  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lined  witn  lambs  fur.  who  attend  on 
the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  when  he  enters 
into  offlee.  Bailey's  Folio  Diet. 

Budae^rowet  a  streete  so  called  of  the  budge  furre,  and 
of  sldnnan  dwelling  there. 

Stowt^s  Survey  cf  London,  p.  200. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Warton  supposes 
it  to  be  used  in  the  following  line  of 
Milton,   notwithstanding  the   tauto- 


logy: 

TothoM 


To  UioM  ta^0  doetors  of  the  stoic ftir.     Comus,7(yi. 

'See  Todd^s  Milton,  in  Comus,  1.  797. 
Mr.  Todd  produces  three  passages 
in  which  budge  seems  to  mean  stif 
or  surly:  but  the  word  in  those 
places,  as  well  as  in  Milton,  is  meta- 
phorically osed :  a  budge  countenance, 
meaning  one  that  resembles  the 
wearers  of  budge,  in  gravity,  severity, 
&c.  Thus  the  **  budge  doctors*'  are 
grave,  severe,  stiff  doctors. 
Marston  calls  a  man  budge-face,  from 
wearing  a  large  beard.  Here  the 
beard  was  the  fur. 

Poor  budge-fa^,  bofwcMe  ileeve,  hat  let  him  paase. 
Once  fnire  a  heard  shall  privilege  an  aase. 

Scourge,  III,  x. 

Or  else  he  meant  solemn-face. 
To  BUFF.     To    beat,   or    strike    vio- 
lentiy. 

There  was  a  shock 

To  have  bi^d  out  the  blood 

Of  oi]^ht  hut  ii  block.  B.  Jons. 

BUFF,  as    a    substantive,  is    merely  a 
contraction  ofbuj^et.    Spenser  uses  it. 

Nathelesse  so  sore  a  buffio  him  it  lent.  F.  Q.,  II,  v,6. 

fBUFFE.     A  wild  ox. 

A  bitffe  or  wilde  oxe.  Nomcnchitor. 

fTo  BUFF.     To  pufl\ 

Now  ns  tlte  winde,  bujfing  upon  a  hill 

With  roarinj,'  l)renth  ugainsi  a  ready  mill.    Dm  Bartns. 

tBUFFEN,  (ulj.  Made  of  buffaloes'  skin  ; 
or  simply  of  leather.    See  Buffin. 

Beneath  his  arm  a  buffen  kiuipsack  hunj;, 
Stuft  full  of  writings  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Quarles*  Argalus  and  Parthenia,l€i7.  p.  117- 

fBUFF-FACED.  Perhaps  leather-faced. 

Tissiick  tlint  rocks  the  boyling  brain  to  rest. 
Confirms  the  a^t-d  hams,  and  warms  the  brest 
Of  zallHutt-y  to  action,  runs  half  share 
And  mettal  with  the  bvff-far^d  !>ons  of  war. 

Fletcher  s  Poems,  p.  211. 

fBUFFIAN.     A  buffoon. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  self  to  rehite  some  odde  stc^ry  to 
you.  ncconliu^r  to  the  autient  custom,  to  stir  up  \our 
attention  Ijv  lauihter;  it  becomelh  not  a  man  of  my 
Icsiniin;:  to  he  so  ;:re.tt  a  hufian.  \jo\  those  who  h,i\e 
need  of  n»y  rounsc!  in  their  alVairsrepHJr  unto  nie  one 
by  oue,  to  my  own  loiljrn;;. 

Cumical  History  of  Franciou,  ICos. 
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BUFF-JERKIN.  Originally  a  leathern 
waistcoat;  afterwards,  one  of  the 
colour  thence  called  huff :  a  dress 
worn  by  Serjeants  and  catchpoles. 

I  know  not  at  wnose  suit  lie  is  arrested,  well, 
But  lie's  in  h  tmt  of  huff^  which  'rested  him,  that  I 
can  telL  Com.  B.^  iv.  2. 

See  the  ludicrous  account  of  the 
bailiff  immediately  preceding. 

Aye  be  sure  of  that, 
For  I  have  certain  goblins  in  buff-jerkins. 

BumAlUy,Q.n,y,4t». 

It  was  also  a  military  dress.  When 
the  captain  of  a  citadel  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  through  fidelity  to  his 
prince,  the  answer  is, 

O  heavens,  that  a  Christian  should  be  found  in  a  l^- 
jerkin !   Captain  Conscience,  I  love  thee,  captain. 

Malcontent,  0.  FL,  iv,  91. 

So  also  here : 

A  happy  sight  \  mrely  ilo  hirffe  and  htidge 
Embrace,  as  do  our  i:oul«1ier  und  the  judge. 

Gaijtuii,  t'est.  Sotes,  iv,  15,  p,  261. 

See  Budge. 
BUFF  NE  BAFF.     Neither  one  thing 
nor  another.     Nothing  at  all. 

A  certaine  persone  beiut;  of  hym  [Socrates]  bidden 
good  speede,  saied  to  hym  agmiic  neither  bn^e  ne  bc^ 
[that  IS,  made  him  no  kind  of  answer].  Neither 
was  Socrates  therewitli  anv  thing  discontented. 

Vdall  Jpophtk.,  fol.  9. 

BUFFIN.  Used  for  some  coarse  material, 
whether  literally  bttff  leAiher,  or  coarse 
stuff  of  that  colour,  does  not  appear. 

My  young  ladies 
In  bi^H  gowns,  and  green  aprons !  tear  them  off. 

Massing.  City  Mad.,  iv,  4. 

The   stage  direction  says,  that   they 
come  **  in  coarse  habits,  weeping." 
fBUFFLE.     A  buffalo. 

A.  Bui  what  if  it  were  buls  tlesh  V 
P.  O  God,  that's  worst  of  all :   it  is  an  aguie,  grosse, 
hiird.  fitincking,  and  dry  lleslijOt'bailnouriahmeut,  and 
is  never  well  rosted  by'lht*  lire,  nor  concocted  by  the 
stom:ike,  and  in  a  word,  it  is  worse  then  buffles  flesh. 
The  Fassenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tBUFFLE-HEAD.  A  fool;  a  heavy, 
stupid  fellow. 

Whv,  you  blockhead,  you've  almost  thrown  the  door 
off  tlie  hinges.  D'ye  think  our  doors  are  made  at  the 
pnblick  charee  ? — What  makes  von  stare  so,  billhead.' 
what^s  your  DU8ine«8,  I  .*«y  ?  And  who  are  ye  ? 

Flauttis's  Comr.ilfs  ,tuide  Bnglish,  1694. 

fBUFFLER.     A  buffalo. 

UiH>n  his  loyns  a  leathern  zone 
Above  his  coat  was  -girted  en. 
Made.  1  suppose,  oi  hufflrrs  hide. 
And  was  at  least  four  inches  wide. 

Uudibras  Reditivus,  part  IS. 

tUUFFON.    An  ape  or  baboon. 

And  because  he  suspected,  that  they  (who  brought 
wiih  them  certaine  buffuus  as  slaves  to  be  sold)  whom 
by  chance  they  found  there,  would  by  speedie  riding 
out  give  intelligence  of  that  which  they  saw,  those  he 
9po}^ed  of  their  commodities,  and  slew  them  aUL 

Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

J  BUG,  now  usually  BUGBEAR.  An 
object  of  terror ;  a  species  of  goblin. 


Bwp,  in  Welsh,  means  a  goblin ;  and 
Puff,  in  English,  probably  derived 
from  it,  had  often  the  same  meaning. 
See  Pug. 

Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs.  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 
Afterwards  they  tell  them,  that  those  which  they  saw, 
were  bugs,  witches,  and  hags. 

Lavatertis,  de  Speetris,  traiisl.  1573,  p.  SI. 

LemuresBxe  described  by  Ab.  Fleming, 
as 

HobgoUini,  or  night-waUdng  spirits,  black  bugs 

Nomeitcl.,  p.  471  a. 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field.  Cymb.,  v,  3. 

Which  be  the  very  biigget  that  the  Psalme'  meanetb 
on,  walking  in  the  night  and  in  comers. 

jiUch.  Toxoph.y  p.  61,  new  ed. 

[In  Matthew's  Bible,  Ps.  xci,  5,  is 
rendered,  "  Thou  shalt  not  nede  to 
be  afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night."] 

This  hand  shall  hale  them  down  to  deepest  hell. 
Where  none  but  furies,  bugs,  aud  tortures  dwell. 

Spanish  Trag.,  0.  PI.,  iii.  284. 

[Buff'WordSt  ugly  words,  words  cal- 
culated to  frighten  or  disgust.] 

^Tere.  But  heark  ye,  my  fellow-adventurer,  are  you 
not  marry'd  ? 

Geo.  Marry'd? — tbat's  a  6»f^-tcor</— pritht-e,  il*  thou 
hast  any  such  design,  keep  on  thy  ma.nk.  list  I  be 
tempted  to  wickedness.  Behn's  Vounger  Brother.  1 696. 
iMerry.  You  are  resolved  to  ^o  to  her  agiiiu;  notwith- 
standing the  damn'd  trick  she  serv'd  you  with  the 
sea  captain  and  vonr  noble  resolution  to  the  contrary  ? 
I'll  see  her  hang  d  first !  No,  tho  she  beg  it  a  thoui-and 
times,  and  with  a  thousand  tears,  I'll  n'e'r  go  near  lirr  \ 
Keepw.  Did  I  say  such  bug-tcords  f 

Sedlry's  BrUti.iii/d.  1087. 
+1  tell  you,  sir,  I  know  your  creatun- ; 
I  say,  sir,  she's  h  whore,*  no  better. 
And  you're  a  pimp  to  vindicate  her. 
At  these  provoking  but/hmr  words, 
Amidst  the  crowd  Ijotii  drew  their  swords. 

Hudibras  Itrdivitus,  vul.  ii,  pari  5. 

fBUGANTINE.  A  sort  of  ship,  used 
apparently  in  coastin":. 

F.  l^amest:   what  earnest  to  horse -letters,  we  may 

Eut  the  pipes  into  tlie  cases,  ^oe  and  learuf  out  some 
arque,  loist,  or  buaantinf,  that  j:o<^s  to  Genoa :  from 
whence  we  will  emoarque  for  Genoa. 

The  Passenger  of  Benrriinto,  1612. 

fBUGLE- BROWED.  Browed  like  a 
buffalo,  one  name  for  which  animal 
was  bugle. 

Wife.  'Tis  for  mine  own  credit  if  I  forbear,  not  thine, 
thou  bugle-brow'd  beast  thou. 

Middletnn,  Anything  fur  u  Quirf  [Jfe 

BUGLE-HORN.  Buculte  comu,  a  small 
hunting  horn. 

Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrii-k. 

Much  AJi>,  i,  1. 

I  think  Benedict  means  to  say,  *'or 
wear  a  horn,  though  so  worn  as  to  be 
invisible;"  invisible  baldrick,  meaning 
a  baldrick  which  renders  it  invisible. 
Bugle  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  cuck- 
old's horns.  Thus  a  wife  calls  her 
hushAud  &  bugle- brow^ d  beast.  Middle- 
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ton's  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  Life, 
410,  F,  b. 

Buyh'  Ib  derived  from  bugill,  which 
meant  a  buffalo,  or  perhaps  any  homed 
cm  tie. 

He  1»«':ireth  arore,  a  Iraffe.    Or  tome  call  it  a  hugUl, 
ami  (U'Acribe  it  to  be  like  an  oxe. 

R.  Holme  Aead.,  II,  ix,  p.  170. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  was  bowgle 
or  howgilL  See  Jamieson.  Buffe, 
buafe,  and  bvjffle,  are  all  given  by 
Bnnett,  as  synonymous  for  the  wild 
ox. 
BULCHIN.  A  diminutive  of  buU;  a 
bull  calf.  It  should  be  bulkin,  that 
being  the  proper  diminutive;  and 
probably  it  was  so  pronounced. 

Hu?iir(l  ami  Wilding,  how  ia't?  how  iat,  hulchins* 

OamettcTt  0.  PL,  ix,  71. 
Do'st  roar,  hulchinf  do'st  roar? 

Satiromastix,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  17G. 
1  MM  ill  supper  last  niglit  with  a  new-wean'd  bnlchin. 

Marston's  Dutch  Courta..  ii,  1. 
And  better  yet  than  this,  a  Mckin  two  years  old, 
A  ( tiri'd  ii.-itV  cnlf  it  is,  and  oft'  might  hare  been  sold. 

Drayt.  Foi^otb.,  8.  xxi,  p.  1050. 
tY(  t  I  (litul)t  hee'le  proove  but  a  Mctualer  to  the  camp, 
a  iiotaltli-  lilt  doubk-chind  bulchin. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  ld07. 

tBVLFl^CH.  A  simpleton.  See  the 
example  given  under  Bull-speaking. 

He.  after  a  distracted  countenance,  and  strange  words, 
tukeH  thift  hiilfiiirh  by  the  wrist,  and  carried  him  into 
the  i>ri\y  and  there  willed  him  to  put  in  his  head  but 
while  he  had  uTittcn  his  name  and  told  forW. 

Jests  qfOeorge  PeeU,  n.  d. 

BULK.  The  body.  From  the  Dutch 
bulcke,  thorax. 

And  strike  thee  dead,  and  trampling  on  thy  bulk, 
B\  stamping  with  my  foot  cmsn  ont  thy  souL 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PL,  ri,  478. 
Antonio's  sliane  hath  cloath'd  his  bulk  and  visage ; 
Only  his  luiuu?  iuid  feet  so  large  and  callous, 
Require  more  time  to  supple. 

Alhumaz.,  0.  PL  vii,  18S. 
Beating;  lier  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal 

Skakesp.  Rape  ofLuer.,  SupnL,  i,  601. 
But  Huiother'd  it  within  my  panting  buUr. 

Rich,  in,  U  4. 

BULL-B  BGGAR.  A  kind  of  hobgoblin ; 
rendered  by  Coles,  '*  Larva,  terricula" 
mentum.'^  So  Fleming's  Nomenclator, 
under  ti^rriculamentum,  explains  it, 
•*A  scarebug,  a  bullbegger,  a  sight 
that  frayeth,  and  frighteth."  P.  469  b. 

I/Mik  Mliat  a  troop  of  hobgoblins  oppose  thomselTes 

Lgly  visages  play  the  hull- 


1, 


a<:ain«t   me :   l(M)k  what 

htiiaer!'  \\ ith  us.  SHelton'sDon  Qttix.,  p.  190. 

Aiiil  ihey  lia>e  so  fraid  us  with  buU-^eoffers,  spirits, 
V  it(  tiift.  urrhena.  elves,  8u;. — and  such  otner  bugs,  that 
w  i-  aic  niniid  of  our  own  shadowes. 

Scot's  Disc,  of  Witcher.,  1680,  p.  1B2. 

Used  generally,  even  to  a  late  period, 
for  nny  terrifying  object.  The  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.  Bold 
beggar,  which  Skinner  mentions,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory. 


fThcn  the  (in  anger)  in  her  anaaa  would  nuitch  me. 
And  bid  the  begser,  or  bull-b^fer,  eatch  me ; 
With,  take  himTiMSger,  take  nun,  wouki  she  say. 

Taylor's  fForkef,  1630. 
fOf  all  things,  hee  holds  fasting  to  be  a  most  super- 
■titioas  branch  of  Popoy,  he  is  a  maine  enemy  to 
£mber  weekes,  he  hates  Lrait  worse  then  a  butcher  or 
a  Puritan,  and  the  name  of  Qood-Friday  aJfirighU  him 
like  a  bulbegaer.  Ibid. 

f  And  therefore  the  heads  of  the  faction,  having  iu 
their  malicious  policy  (to  work  fears  and  jealousies 
■gainst  him)  told  the  people,  tliat  the  popes  nuncio 
^lat  great  hdbegasr)  was  aohiciting  both  in  Spain  and 


nance  the  kinga  Dusineaa  for  foreign  aids. 

f  And  being  an  ill-look'd  fellow,  he  has  a  petision  fruin 


fmmons,  Findic.  of  K  Charles  I.  10  lb. 


the  churrbwardens  for  being  buUbeggar  to  ail  the 
fh)ward  children  in  the  parish. 

Mountforl,  Greenurich  Park.  1691 

tBULLARY.     A  place  for  boiling. 

A  messuage  and  ground  in  BednoU  Green,  and  a  close 
called  Tonull,  and  certain  salt  fotts  or  bnllarirs.  and 
divers  other  Umds  in  Droitwich,  late  the  inheritance 
of  George  Dawks  deceased,  the  testator. 

Bills  in  Chancery,  ii,  82. 

BULLED.     The  same  as  boiled,  q.  v., 

swelled  or  enib()9S*d. 
And  hang  the  bulUd  nosegays  'hove  their  heads. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shcji.,  i,  8. 

fBULLET.  A  billet,  or  order  for  a 
lodging. 

At  me  signe  of  the  Angell:  but  you  may  goe  whether 
you  please,  and  thinke  good,  and  to  that  end,  th<re  is 
a  bullet  for  the  warrant  of  your  lodging,  without  ^  liich 
none  will  entertaine  you  into  their  house. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tBULL-FLY.     The  stag-beetle. 

Cerf  volant.    A  homed  beetle :  a6«((^,  or  hornet. 

Nomntclalor. 

BULLION,  besides  its  usual  significa- 
tion, of  gold  or  silver  uncoined,  meant 
also,  according  to  the  old  dictionaries, 
"  copper-plates  set  on  the  breast 
leathers  or  bridles  of  horses,  for 
ornaments."  I  suspect  that  it  also 
meant,  in  colloquial  use,  copper  lace, 
tassels,  and  ornaments  in  imitation  of 
gold.  Hence  contemptuously  attri- 
buted to  those  who  affected  a  finery 
above  their  station.  Thus  it  is  said 
to  some  shabby  gamesters : 

Not 
While  3ron  do  eat  and  lie  about  the  town  hert:, 
And  007.en  in  your  bullions. 

B.  Jons.  Det.  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

Also,  in  describing  an  ape,  fantasti- 
cally dressed  to  play  tricks,  B.  and 
Fl.  say. 

That  ape  had  paid  it, 
What  dainty  tricks!— 
In  his  French  doublet  with  his  blisterd  []iu(feil  up] 

bullions 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up ;  O  how  daintily 
Wouhl  I  have  made  him  wait,  and  shift  a  trencher. 
Carr}'  u  cup  of  wine.  Beggar's  Btttk,  iv.  4. 

It  i8  here  also  among  a  list  of  dresses : 

The  other  is  his  dressing  block,  upon  whom  mv  U>rd 
lays  all  his  clotlies  and  f:ishions,  ere  he  voucdsufes 
them  his  own  person  :  you  shall  see  him  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  t;aiIeY-roist,*  ut  noon  m  the  bullion,  in  thr 
eveuing  in  quirpo.  Massing,  fatal  Dovcry,  ii,  x. 
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See  Galleyfoist  and  Querpo. 
BilloTiy  in   French,  mc^Hus  base  coin, 
and  bullion  was  so  used  in  Knvrlish. 

And  those,  which  eld's  strict  duom  did  disallow, 
And  damn  for  bullion^  go  for  current  now 

Sylv.  Jht  B.,  Week  2.  Day  2. 

f-BULLOSE. 

The  sparkling:  bnUote  of  her  eyes 
Like  two  eccupsed  suns  did  nse 

Beneath  her  christal  hrow. 

FUtcker's  Ponn^.  p.  227. 

f-BULL'S-FEATHER.  One  of  the  sym- 
bols of  cuckoldom.  The  following 
80Dg  is  of  the  1 7th  cent. 

The  Bull*  Feather. 
It  chanced  not  long  ago  as  I  was  walking. 
An  eccho  did  bring  nie  where  two  were  a  talking. 
Twas  a  man  snid  to  his  « ife,  dye  had  1  rather. 
Than  to  be  comuled  and  weur  a  bullffrathn-. 
Then  presently  she  reply'd.  sweet,  art  thou  jjc.ilous  ? 
Thou  canst  not  |)lav  ^  ulcan  before  I  pla\  \  ciius ; 
Thy  fancies  arc  foolish,  such  foUifS  to  gather, 
There's  many  an  honest  man  hath  worn  tlie  buils 

feather. 
Though  it  be  invisible,  let  no  man  it  scorn, 
Though  it  be  a  new  feather  made  of  an  old  Imru, 
He  that  disdains  it  in  heart  or  mind  i-itlicr. 
May  he  l>e  the  more  subject  to  wear  the  huU<f'nther. 

fBULL- SPEAKING.  Boastm-  lan- 
guage. 

Lt'C.  lie  is  doubtful,  but  yet  he  i*  sure  he  kimws  him. 
What  a  bulftnch  is  this!  Sure  'tib  his  lan.'ua.e  tiny 
call  huU-fpcakittff.  Bront,  's  .\fir(/t'nt  LtiSS. 

BULLYOAS,  a  pair  of.     Ciii.  Pistols. 

Why  shuuld  no  hilho  raise  him?  <ihe  devil;  or  a 
Pair  of  buUyoHS.'  Tuey  go  as  bi^'  as  any. 

B.S-  Fl.Cha„':i.  V.  2. 

^BULRUSH.  A  person  who  was  slemler 
in  form  was  popularly  cotnpnied  to 
a  bulrirsh. 

These  therefore  they  diet,  all)eit  that  the  native  of 
the  gyrles  is  to  be  tnl  and  fuite  -,  in  vo  thtlessr  li\  this 
tbrir  diligent  dressing  and  triiiiniini^  of  tli.-h:.  they 
make  them  as  small  as  a  hvlnu<ih .-  and  iieri'ti]>on  it 
fidla  oat  that  young  men  are  enanuaued  ot'  th'Ui 

Tirfiio-  lit  l-!ii'jUsli,  1614, 

BUMBARD.     See  Bomb.xkd. 
BUMBAiST.     Sec  Bomh-ast. 
BUMBASTE.      A  jocuinr   word   tor  to 
beat,  or  baste.   [See  Bombast.] 

I  shall  bumluute  you,  you  moekin,:  i^nax  < . 

Damon  and  I'lih.,  O.  i'l .  i,  209 

BUMBLE-BEE.  The  humble  bee  was 
often  80  called ;  to  bumble  being  an 
old  word  for,  to  make  a  humming 
noise.  See  Skinner.  A  poem  piinted 
in  1599  was  entitled  Caltha  Poetarum, 
or  the  Bumble  bee.  Dr.  Johnson's 
conjecture,  that  the  humble-hve  is  so 
called  from  having  no  sting,  is  evi- 
dently erroneons:  that  insect  being 
as  well  armed  as  any  of  its  tribe.  The 
▼erb  to  bumble  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

And  as  a  bitore  bumbUlh  in  the  mire      U"if.  uf  Bath. 

Humble-bee  is  either  from  to  hum,  or 
is  a  corruption  of  tbis. 


tBnt  itQl  penever  as  the  bvmhJr^e, 
Bepinelesse  in  their  dung,  and  despemte. 

Coplnj't  FUjfor  F;rt>'>i;  1596,  p.  78. 

[It    is   sometimes    called    ^imply    a 
bumble. "l 

f  Dost  see  yon  tender  webs  Arachne  spins, 
^mnigh  which  with  ease  the  liuty  bumbles  break. 

Whiting's  AUtino  and  BeUama,  163A. 

tBUM-CARD.  A  card  used  by  dis- 
honest gamesters. 

Eyther  by  pricking  of  a  carde,  or  pinching  of  it.  cutting 

at  the  nicke ;  eyther  by  a  bumbe  carde  finely  imder, 

orer,  or  in  the  middes,  &.c..  and  what  not  to  decevAe? 

Northirooke,  Treatise  aaaiHtt  Dicing.  1577. 

To  those  explovts  he  ever  stands  prepar'd ; 

A  villaine  excellent  at  a  biim-card. 

Ro%ffUmds*  Humor t  OrJinarie. 

fBUM-DAGGRRS.  Large  dair-ers  which 
were  worn  by  soldiers  in  the  place 
where  they  now  carry  bayonets. 

Two  thousand  hardy  Scots,  with  glaved  liladts,  6mm- 
daggers  and  white  kerchers,  such  as  will  tight  and  face 
the  fiery  French.  Sampson's  Vote  Breakrr,  1636. 

f  BUM  KIN.  A  burlesque  term  for  the 
posteriors. 

And  so  I  take  my  leave ;  prithee,  sweet  Thumkiu, 
Hold  up  thy  coata,  that  I  may  kisse  thv  bumkin 

Wit  Restored,  1658. 

fBUMLEAF.  "At  each  bum  leaf,  or 
high  inch  of  paper  seven  leaves  dis- 
tant," in  a  book.     Cotgr,,  p.  89. 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  used 
by  women  of  middling  rank,  to  make 
their  petticoats  swell  out,  in  lieu  of 
the  farthingales,  which  were  more 
expensive.  The  cork  rumps,  and 
other  contrivances  of  more  modern 
date,  had  therefore  less  of  novelty  thnn 
was  imagined. 

Nor  you  nor  your  house  were  so  much  a-*  spi)!.- n  nf 
before  I  dish.ised  myself  fnini  mylioDd  and  iii\  l  li .  1.;.;- 
gol,  to  these  bu»i-rowls,  and  >our  \vh:del>  >ne  *l>'ul  ;  -. 

B.Joit.<.  t*-"t'ift.  li.  I. 
Those  virtues  [of  a  hnwd]  rais'd  her  from  tlu  ilat 
petticoat  and  kcrcher,  to  the  gorget  and  fi».„.rtill. 

Pardon's  V'eJMio,,  0.  VI,  Xi.  JOO. 

BUM-TROTH.  A  grotesque  contrac- 
tion of  "  by  my  troth." 

No,  bum  troth,  good  luim  Grumbe,  his  name  is  Ste- 
phano.  Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i.  '.211. 

Bum  troth,  but  few  such  roysters  come  to  niv  vearea 
at  thi*  day.  /'>*./.  210. 

So  also  bum  ladies  for  "  bv  mv  lady," 
i.  tf.,  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Nay,  hum-lttJie,  1  will  not,  by  St.  iVnnc. 

Promos  and  Cussandm,  w .  7. 

tBUNCH.  The  common  word  for  a 
lump  or  swelling.  Formerly  buHch- 
back  was  the  word  for  what  we  now 
call  hunch-back. 

A  bunch  or  knot  in  the  tree,  bniscun). 

Wilhah'  Dictionaric,  cd.  IGOvH.  \).  03. 

fTo  BUNCH.     To  thump. 

That  is  worthic  to  bee  beaten,  bunched,  battered, 
punished,  8cc.     Withah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608.  u.  334. 
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fBUNCH-CLOD.  A  clod-hopper;  a 
clown. 

There  are  a  ];reat  many  bunch-clods  in  the  world,  that 
}iad  rather  liave  a  belly  full  of  victuals  than  a  hand- 
some sweetheart  Poor  Bobin. 

tBUNCH,  MOTHER,  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  ale-wife,  appa- 
rently of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
cent.  She  is  mentioned  by  Dekker, 
in  his  Satiromastix,  printed  in  1602; 
and  in  1 604  was  published  a  jest-book 
entitled,  Pasquils  Jests,  mixed  with 
Mother  Bunches  Merriments. 

Others  by  slime,  as  frogs,  which  may  be  alluded  to 
Mother  Bunches  slvmie  ale,  that  hatn  made  her  and 
some  other  of  her  mpot  familie  so  wealthie. 

Nash,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  1693. 

BUNG.  A  low-lived  terra  of  reproach 
for  a  sharper  or  pickpocket. 

Awav,  you  cut-purse  rascal,  you  filthy  bung,  away ! 

3  Jlfii. /r,  ii,  4. 
My  fjitng  observing  this,  takes  hold  of  time, 
Just  :is  this  lord  was  drawint;  for  a  prime. 
And  Hiuoothly  uims  his  purse  that  lay  beside  him. 

^n  Jgefor  Apes,  1658,  p.  333. 

Ill  the  same  book,  p.  323,  a  stealer  of 
buttons  IS  called  a  button-bung. 
Bung,  in  the  cant  language,   meant 
also  a  pocket,  and  a  purse. 
BURBAGE,   RICHARD.     One  of  the 
actors  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who 
with  others  is  a  speaker  in  the  induc- 
tion to  Marston's  Malcontent,  0.  PL, 
iv,  10.     By  a  foolish  inattention,  he 
is  twice  miscalled  Henry  in  the  course 
of  that  dialogue.     The  beat  account 
•of  him  is  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 
He,  with   Field,  receives  an   oblique 
compliment  from  B.  Jonson,  though 
it  is  in  character  of  the  foolish  Cokes  : 

Cok.  Which  [of  the  puppet  actors]  is  your  Burhage 

now? 

Lfnth.  Wliat  mean  you  by  that,  sir? 

Cok.  Your  best  actor,  your  Field.        Barth.  Fair,  v,  3. 

BURDELLO.     See  Bordello. 
To  BURGEN,  for  burgeon.     To  sprout 
out.     See  Bourgeon. 

I  fear,  I  shall  begin  to  grow  in  love 
With  my  dear  self, and  my  most  prosp'rousparta, 
ITiey  do  so  spring  and  burqeon.    B.  Jons.  Fox,  ill,  1. 
tTbe  waterie  flowres  and  lillies  on  the  bankes. 
Like  blazing  comets,  burgrn  all  in  rankes. 

Peele's  Araynment  of  Fans,  1684i 

BURGH,  or  more  properly  BURR.  A 
part  of  the  handle  of  a  tilting  lance, 
thus  exactly  described  by  R.  Holmes : 
"The  burre  is  a  broad  ring  of  iron 
behind  the  handle,  which  burre  is 
brought  into  the  sufflue  or  rest,  when 
the  tilter  is  readv  to  run  against  his 
enimy,  or  prepareth  himself  to  com-  | 


bate  or  encounter  his  adverse  party." 
Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  iii,  ch.  17,  MS. 
Harl.,  2033. 

I'll  try  one  speare ,  though  it  prove  too  ihnrt  bv 

the  burgh.  ^       ^    Soaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  vi,  38. 

Also,  the  projecting  rim  of  a  deer's 
horn,  close  to  the  head. 
BURGONET,  or  BURGANET.     A  kind 
of  helmet.     A  Burgundian's  casque. 
Skinner, 

And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgotut. 

2  Hen.  FI,  \,  1. 
This  demy  Atlas  of  the  world,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.  Ant.  /-  CL,  i,  5. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering  buraanet. 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonnerous  device. 

Spens.  Muiopot,  i,  73. 

See  0.  PL,  vi,  542. 
BURGANT  is  a  contraction,  or  corrup- 
tion of  burganet. 

They  rode,  not  with  fans  to  ward  their  faces  firom  the 
wind,  but  with  burgant,  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  battle* 
axe.  Greeners  Qttip,  jl'C,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  402. 

BURGULLIAN.  Supposed  to  mean  a 
bully  or  braggadocio ;  and  conjectured 
to  be  a  term  of  contempt,  invented 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  in  a  contest  with  Anthony 
Woodville,  in  Smithfield,  146/. 

Wlicn  was  Bobadill  here,  your  captain?  that  rogue, 
that  foist,  that  fencing  burguUian. 

B.  Jons.  Et.  M.  in  H.,  ir,  2. 

See  Mr.  Gifford*s  note. 
fBURLIBOND.     Clumsy;  unwieldy. 

The  Dani's,  who  stande  so  much  upon  their  unweldie 
burlibound  souldiery,  that  they  account  of  no  man 
that  hath  not  a  battle-axe  at  his  girdle. 

Nash,  Fierce  Fenilesse,  1592. 

-[To  BURLIE.     To  cause  to  swell  out. 

Think'st  thou  that  paunch,  that  burlies  out  thy  coat, 
Is  thri\ing  fat ;  or  flesh,  that  seems  so  brawny  ? 

Thy  paunci)  is  ilropsied  and  thy  cheeks  are  bloiit ; 
Thy  lips  arc  white,  and  thy  complexion  tawny. 

Ovaries'  Emblems. 

To  BURN  DAY  LIGHT.  A  proverbial 
phrase,  applicable  to  superfluous  ac- 
tions in  general. 

IFe  bunt  Jay  light :  here,  read,  read. 

Mer.  If.,  li,  1. 

Mercutio  gives  a  full  explanation  of 
it: 

Come,  tee  burn  day  light,  ho ! 
Rom.  Nay,  tliat'*  uot  so.    Merc.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 
We  waste  imr  lij^lits  in  vaiu,  like  lamps  by  day. 

Boot,  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 
Tynje  roulrth  on,  I  doo  but  day-light  bume, 
And  many  things  indeede  to  doe  1  have. 

Churchy.  IForth.  of  IF.,  p.  96. 

BURNING,  or  BRENNING.  One  of 
the  names  for  a  disorder  which  has  no 
decent  appellation.  Alluded  to  in 
this  passage : 

No  heretic:*  hvru'd,  but  wenches'  suitors.    Leeur,  ic,  3. 

fBURMNG-STONE. 

Mine  is  C.inarv-rhctorick.  that  alone 
Would  turn  Diana  to  a  hum.ij  stone. 
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<tonc  with  amazement,  burnyig  with  loves  fire ; 
Hard  to  the  touch,  but  short  in  her  desire. 

fFitts  Rtcreaiioniy  16S4. 

BUURATINE.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
barracan,  explained  by  the  dictionaries 
ii  coarse  kind  of  camlet.  Mr.  Gi£ford 
quotes  Purchas's  Microcosmus,  where, 
he  says,  it  is  spoken  of,  as  "  a  strange 
stuff,  recently  devised,  and  brought 
into  wear." 

B.  Jonson  introduces  burratines,  as  if 
tliev  were  a  kind  of  creatures,  but  his 
commentators  understand  him  to 
mean  monsters  so  dressed.  It  occurs 
only  in  a  stage  direction. 

Here  the  first  antimasque  entered.  A  she-monster, 
delirered  of  six  burratinfs,  that  dance  with  six  panta- 
loons. VuioH  of  Del,  Giff.  Jcn.t  vii,  p.  300. 

fBURRE.  A  part  of  the  spear  used  in 
tilting.     See  Burgh. 

Some  had  the  spere,  the  bwrre,  the  cronel  al  yelowe, 
and  other  had  them  of  diverse  colours. 

EalVt  Vmon,  1548,  Hen.  TF,  foL  12. 

BURSE.  An  exchange  in  general. 
When  spoken  of  in  London,  commonly 
the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand, 
unless  otherwise  distinguished. 

She  says,  she  went  to  the  hurst  for  patterns, 
— Yoa  shall  find  he:  at  St.  Kathem^s. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  n,  81. 
I  knew  not  what  a  coach  is 
To  hurry  me  to  the  Burse,  or  Old  Exchanse. 

Mass.  City  Mad.,  ill,  1. 

See  Gifford  on  the  place. 
When  the  Royal  Exchange  was  meant, 
it  was  usually  so  distinguished,  at  least 
after  the  building  of  the  other. 

Ktet  hath  sold  his  land  and  bought  a  horse, 
Wherewith  he  pranceth  to  the  royal  Burse. 

Wifs  Recreations,  1663,  EpiRr.  106. 

Baker  speaks  thus  of  the  buiSding  of 
the  New  Exchange,  in  the  Strand : 

Ako  at  this  time  in  the  Strand,  on  the  north  side  of 
Durham  house,  where  stood  an  old  long  stable,  Robert 
earl  of  SaUsbury.  now  lord  treasurer  of  England, 
caused  to  be  built  a  stately  building,  wliich  upon 
Tuesday  the  tenth  of  April  in  the  year  1609.  was 
begun  to  be  riclily  furnished  with  wares;  and  the 
next  day  after,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince,  with 
many  great  lords  and  l^ies,  came  to  see  it,  and  then 
the  kiux  gave  it  the  name  of  Britain*s  Burse. 

Chronicle,  1609. 

Exeter  Change  was  a  part  of  an  old 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Exeter,  vari- 
ously appropriated,  till  it  took  the  pre- 
sent' form .  [It  has  been  demoli  shed  ] 
The  rooms  over  the  New  Exchange 
were  formerly  shops  of  great  resort 
for  female  finery ;  a  kind  of  bazaar. 
tBURSEN,  part.  p.     Burst. 

^Iliereat  death  seazing  on  his  vitHlI  part. 
His  meratjers  bursni,  loathed  lift;  out  flifs, 
And  with  a  deep-fetcht  groan  to  Churon  liies. 

VirffU,  by  Vicars,\(SS>2, 


To  BURST,  was  formerly  used  for  to 
break. 

You  wiU  not  pay  for  Uie  glasses  yon  have  burst. 

Tarn.  iVAr.,  Induct.  1. 

m  be  sworn  he  nerer  saw  him,  but  once  in  the  Tdt- 

yard ;  and  then  he  burst  his  head,  for  crouding  amonc 

the  marshal's-men.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  C 

He  burst  his  lance  against  the  sand  below. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  vii,  87 

Bursting  of  lances  was  a  very  common 
expression.  See  also  O.  Pi.,  ii,  12. 
BUSH.  The  proverb,  Good  wine  needs 
no  hush,  alludes  to  the  bush  which 
was  usually  hung  out  at  vintners' 
doors.  It  was  of  ivy,  according  to 
classical  propriety,  that  plant  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye garlands 

Gasecigne's  Glass,  of  Go9m 
Tis  like  the  ivy-bush  unto  a  tavern.  Rival  Friends, 
Green  ivy-bushes  at  the  vintners'  doors. 

Sumner's  last  Will  and  TesL 

See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  epi- 
logue to  As  you  like  it. 

The  good  wine  I  produce  needs  no  ivy-bush. 

Summary  on  Du  Bartas.    To  the  Reader. 

BUSH-LANE,  in  London,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  for  very  small  needles. 

And  now  they  may  go  look  this  Bush-lane  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  h^r-  Lenlon's  Leas.,  Char.  9. 

It  is  in  Cannon  street,  Walbrook. 
+BUSINE.     To  trouble  with  business ; 
to  importune.  Fr. 

He  procurith  traytors,  arrand  theves,  and  other 
notorious  offendors  to  accuse  me,  and  both  occnpieth 
himself  in  suchc  thiuees,  and  busyneth  moche  the 
kinges  highnes  consayle  in  England,  whiche  I  am 
sure  they  estem  as  appertaynyth.  State  Papers,\i\,  25. 

BUSINESS.  A  term  often  affectedly 
used,  by  the  gentlemen  who  piqued 
themselves  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  duello,  for  what  is  now  called  an 
affair  of  honour,  a  quarrel.  To  make 
a  master  of  the  duel,  a  carrier  of  the 
differences,  Ben  Jonson  puts,  among 
other  ingredients,  "a  drachm  of  the 
business,'*  and  adds, 

?or  that's  the  word  of  tincture,  the  business.  Let  me 
alone  with  the  business.  1  will  carry  the  business.  I 
do  understand  the  business.  I  do  find  an  affront  iq 
the  business.     Masque  of  Mercury,  ^c.,  vol.  v.  j^  431 

So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Could  Caruiia  himself 
Carry  a  business  better.  Lots' t  F'.  /frim,  v. 

fBUSINESS.  Occupation;  diligence. 
Often  used  in  an  indelicate  sense. 

I  have  searched  for  a  k  lave  called  Idlenis, 
But  I  canot  find  him  f  <r  all  my  businis. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdomt, 
And  Lais  of  Corinth,  ask'd  Demosthenes 
Gnu  hundred  crownes  for  one  nizhts  butinesse. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630 
Wlint  Crispulus  is  tliat  in  a  new  gown, 
All  tnm'd  vith  loops  and  buttons  up  and  down. 
That  leans  there  on  his  arm  in  private  chat 
With  thy  young  wife,  what  Crispulus  is  that? 
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He*i  proctor  of  a  court,  tlmn  say'st,  and  does 
Some  business  of  my  wives:  thou  bniiiitri^B  jrcwsc, 
He  does  no  business  of  thy  wives,  not  he, 
He  does  thy  business  (Concine)  for  thee. 

Wits  Recreations,  1651. 

BUSK.  A  piece  of  wood  or  whalebone, 
worn  down  the  front  of  the  stavs,  to 
keep  them  straight.     Minshew. 

Who  on  my  busk,  even  with  a  pin,  can  write 
The  anai^ram  or  my  name ;  present  it  humbly, 
Fail  back  aud  smile. 

queen  of  Arrag.,  0.  PL.  ix,  411. 

Jc^hnson  quotes  Donne  for  it.  It  was 
thouj^ht  very  essential  to  the  female 
fiunre. 

Her  hmg  slit  sleeves,  stifFe  buske^  puffe  verdingall, 
Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  anKelieal. 

Marston,  Scourge,  II,  ni. 

It  seems  that,  in  Hall's  time,  such 
beings  as  are  now  popularly  called 
dandies  were  accused  of  wearing  busks, 
and  other  articles  of  female  attire. 

TSrM  [f.  e ,  attired]  with  pinu'd  mlTs,  aud  fans,  aad 

piirtlei  strips. 
And  fjii.^h;  and  verdin^ales  about  their  hips. 

&<..  B.  IV,  u.  9. 

Though  the  name  be  obsolete,  some- 
thing similar  has  generally  been  in 
nse,  even  in  our  times.  It  is  Frencli, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  is  explained  iu 
the  abridgment  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
Acad.  *'La«ue  d'ivoire,  de  bois,  de 
baleiiie,  ou  menie  deader,  dont  les 
femmes  se  servent  pour  tenir  leurs 
corps  de  jupe  en  etat.**  Steel  is  used 
now. 
To  BUSK.     To  prepare.     Scotch. 

Tlie  nohle  baron  whet  his  couni^e  hot. 
Aud  busk\l  him  boldly  to  the  dreadful  fi'zht. 

Fairf.  Tasw,  vii,  87. 
And  busk'd  them  buld  to  battle  and  to  U-^Ur 

JfjiU..  IX.  20. 

BUSK-POINT.     The  lace,  with  its  tag, 
which  secured  the  end  of  the  busk, 
HoMell,  in  his  Vocabulary,  explains  it 
thus  in  Italian  : 

A.}f"  ffo.  ui'stro.  6  cordoue  con  una  punta,  od  un  puntale, 
da  atlil)!)!.-!!'  il  busto.  Section  34,  art.  5. 

()  beaut u-8  look  to  your  busk-points. 

Malcontent.  0.  Fl.,  iv,  70. 
Tlie  L'lnliiin  knot,  which  Alexander  great 

Did  \\  hilDtii  cut  with  his  all-conqtifring  sword. 
Was  iiothiii'^  like  thy  husk-puint,  pretty  pr;it. 
>«»r  could  so  fjiir  an  augury  afford. 

Litiffua,  O.  I'i..  v.  151. 

Ill  the  same  scene,  a  gentlcnnin  is 
said  to  have  made  "nineteen  sonneis 
of  [on]  his  mistress's  buxk-poi?it.'' 

f These  can  make  lawis  :md  kinj;donics,  alter  slates. 
Make  prniccK  <;od8,  and  {>«^re  men  i)«)icntatis. 
.\n  amorcus  \(i*sc  (faire  ladies;  winues  your  lov.-s, 
Si»t>iifr  than  fmsk  jm'tnls.  taithinualls.  or  gloves: 
\  ])<>ets  quill  doth  stand  m  •greater stead, 
'I  !i:iu  all  such  toycs,  to  gaiuu  a  nmideu  head. 

Jteedome*s  I'oems,  l&il. 


BUSKET.  Bosquet.  Fr.  A  small  bush, 
or  branch,  with  liowers  and  foliage. 

Youth's  folk  now  flocken  in  every  where 
To  gather  May  buskets  and  smemng  breere. 

Spens  Bel,  May,  9. 

BUSKY.  The  same  as  bosky  above, 
woody. 

How  bkxxlily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  you  bushj  hill.  1  Hen.  ir,  v,  1. 

BUSS,  V.  To  kiss.  This  word,  which 
is  now  only  used  in  vulgar  Inngiuige, 
was  formerly  thought  of  sufficient 
dignity  to  rank  among  tragical  ex- 
pressions. 

Cinie  grin  ou  me ;  and  I  wfU  think  thou  smil'^t. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  a\  ift*.  K.  John,  iii.  4 

So  the  jiubs  tan  live  : 

And  we  by  signs  sent  many  a  secret  buss. 

Drayt.  Borons  Wars,  C.  ,'J. 

But  it  had  alreadv  suiS'ered  some  de- 
gradation  when  Herrick  wrote  this 
epigram  upon  it : 

Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this. 

W^c  busse  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss. 

Works,  ]).  219. 

tBUSY.  To  be  busy,  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course.    See  Business. 

Thou  hast  beene  too  busy  with  a  man, 
And  art  with  child ;  dcnv  it.  if  thou  can. 

Fasquil's  yight-Cap.  1G12. 

tBUSY-BODY.     A  meddler. 

He  is  such  a  iiay-6o(/y  as  deserves  to  be  hiti  m  rlie 
teeth.  Hotnll.  U;59, 

BUT.  Otherwise  than.  This  sense  is 
marked  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  obsolete. 

I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.     Te.np  ,  i.  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
supposed  to  mean  unless,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  no  unusual  signification. 
Cleopatra  says  "  Antony  will  be  him- 
self." To  which  he  replies,  ''But 
stirr'd  by  Cleopatra  ;**  which  may 
either  mean,  **  but  Cleopatra  will  have 
the  merit  of  moving  him  to  be  so ;" 
or  moved  only  by  Cleopatra.  Ant, 
and  Cl.y  i,  1.  So  again  in  act  iii, 
sc.  9.  **But  your  comfort  makes  the 
rescue."  I  understand,  "your  com- 
fort  only  can  make,"  &c. 
In  the  following  passage  the  use  of 
the  word  is  certainly  very  obseure  : 

But  being  chaTejred,  we  will  lie  still  bv  land, 
Which,  as  I  Ukc  it,  we  shall.       Ant.  .i-  CI..  \\\  \Q. 

The  Oxford  editor  changed  it  to  not. 
Subsequent  commentators  have  re- 
ferred us  rather  to  the  obsolete  sense 
of  without.  As  in  Kelly's  Scottish 
Proverbs :  "  He  could  eat  me  but 
salt."  "Touch  not  a  cat  Am^  a  glove;" 
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t.  e,^  without.  Unless,  the  meaning 
suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  will  make  tolerable 
aense  here. 

But  seems  to  be  used  for  not,  or  with" 
out,  in  the  following  example  : 

If  tliat  you  sav  yon  will  not,  cannot  love, 

Oii  heavens!  h>f  what  cauae  then  do  you  here  moreP 

Are  \ou  not  fnim'd  of  that  expertest  mold, 

Fur  whom  all  in  tliis  round  concordance  hold? 

Or  are  you  filmed  of  some  other  fashion, 

And  have  a  forme  and  heart,  but  yet  a  paMion  ? 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  ii,  p.  47. 

BUTCH£.  Perhaps  instead  of  boupe, 
above.     Allowance. 

Appointed  also  the  censores  to  allow-  oat  of  the  com- 
mon butehe.  yearly  stipendes  for  tlic  tindinee  of  cer- 
tain geesr.    *  Mch.  Toxopk.,  p.  173,  new  ed. 

fBUTLER.  The  name  of  some  sort  of 
head-dress.  "A  butler  or  tiers,  mi- 
trum."  JFithals*  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  217,  under  the  head  of 
**cloathing  for  women." 

tBUTLER'S  ALE,  was  made  as  follows : 

The  best  way  to  make  butlers  ale. 
Take  sena  and  puUpodium  each  4  ounces,  sanapahlla 
S  ounces,  liquurish  2  ounces,  agrimony  and  maiden- 
hair of  each  a  small  handful,  scurvygrass  a  quarter  of 
a  peck,  close,  bruise  them  grosly  in  a  stone  mortar, 
put  them  mto  a  tliin  canvass  bai;,  and  hang  the  ba^ 
m  9  ur  10  gallons  of  ale  when  it  has  welt  worked,  and 
when  it  is  3  or  4  days  old,  it  is  ripe  enough  to  be 
drawn  off  and  bottled  or  as  you  see  tit ;  a  pint  at  a 
tinu-  punres  by  sv\eat  and  urine,  expelling  scorbutick 
humours  and  dropsies,  removing  slimy  matter,  travel 
and  sand,  and  prevents  the  stoue,  sweetens  the  blood, 
and  is  good  agiiiitst  pricking  pains,  and  the  headach. 
Lupton's  TfufUstinJ  Notable  Things. 

tBUTLEli'S  BOX.  The  l)uiler  appears 
to  have  held  the  counters  at  the 
Christmas  card-parties,  and  to  have 
distributed  them  out  to  the  players, 
who  perhaps  paid  a  fee  to  the  box  in 
addition  to  the  money  given  for  them. 
This  at  least  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

Till  ulil  etimparison,  which  compares  usury  to  the 
bftlcr'.t  A.,jr'.  df■ser^'es  ti)  be  reiiieml»rcd.  Whilest 
mm  aru  nt  play,  they  teele  not  what  tlu  y  civc  to  the 
b<>xr.  bill  at  the  end  of  Christmas  it  makes  all  or  neere 
all  gamesters  liHisns.  ./  I'raci  wjuingl  I'^mrie,  16-1. 
TIj-  brew  its  ait  (like  a  wilde  kesirtil  or  uumand 
liawNei  Au'!>  a!  all  games;  or,  like  a  butlers  boxe  at 
Chnstmusse,  it  is  sure  to  wiune,  whosoever  loses. 

Tntflor's  n'orkra,  1C30. 
Oul'  asked  a  fellow  what  Westminster  Hall  was  hke; 
mnrr>'.  quoth  the  other,  it  is  like  n  bx tiers  box  at 
ChrinnKi:«  amongst  gamesters,  for  whosoever  loseth, 
ihe  l>ox  M  ill  l»ee  sure  to  bee  a  wniuer.  Ibid. 

Now  you  long  to  hear  what  the  usurer  is  like.  Tb 
what  shal  1  hken  this  generation?  they  are  like  a 
hmilrrs  huxe  ;  for  us  all  the  counters  at  lost  come  to 
the  butler,  so  nil  the  money  at  lust  commetii  to  the 
usurer:  ten  alter  ten,  and  ten  after  ten,  and  ten  to 
ten.  till  at  last  he  receive  not  only  ten  for  an  hundred, 
bnt  an  hun<lred  for  teu;  this  is  the  only  difference, 
that  the  bin  ler  can  receive  no  more  then  hec  delivered, 
but  the  usurer  receiveth  more  then  he  deliveretli. 

S  iiilh*s  Sfr.iiuiis,  1C09. 

fBUTLEU'S  GRACE.   No  thanks. 


The  respect  which  the  wantonest  and  vainest  heada 
have  of  them  is  as  ol  tidiers.  who  are  regarded  but  for 
a  bandy  song,  at  a  merry  meeting;,  and  when  they  liave 
done,  are  commonly  sent  away  M'ith  butler's ^ni'ce. 

Melton's  Sixe/old  Puliticutn,  p.  33. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  nsed 
for  shooting  at  butts  ;  formed  without 
a  barb,  so  as  to  stick  into  the  hints, 
and  yet  be  easily  extracted. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  tlie  blind  bow 
boy's  but  shaft.  Rom.  S-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Ilerriiles's  club. 

Lace's  L.  Z.,  i.  ?. 

BUTT,  the  reading  of  the  folio  for 
boat,  in  the  following  passage  : 

Where  they  prepai'd 
A  rott«n  carkusse  of  a  Halt,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast  7V/»/p.,  i,  2. 

Whether  it   is  an   unusual   sense   of 
the  word,    or  merely  a  misprint,    is 
not  clear. 
fToBUTTALL.    To  abut.     Buttalings, 
abutments. 

Their  bill  of  complayiite  for  and  concerninge  the 
boundinge  forth  and  bvltnllinffe,  as  well  of  one  mcrshe 
called  Browues  mcrshe,  ^c. 

Bill  in  Chancery,  temp.  Eli:. 

fBUTl'ER.  The  two  proverbial  phrases 
in  the  following:  extract  are  of  con- 
siderable  antiquity  in  the  hiniruase. 

For  I  have  of  late  heard  much  talk  (but  to  lit'ie  pur- 
pose) of  him  :  Some  say  he  i-  a  very  wise  man.  for  he 
Ki.ows  OH  which  siJr  of'  hii  brt-n.l  to  sf/rfad  his  bull-  r  : 
Others  say  he  is  a  >.'o<k1  man,  tor  his  word  will  betaken 
with  thebestin  the  town 

-Y  Sliced  It  post  fith  a  packet  of  letters. 
Sil.  He  look'd  so  Ueniurely.  I  thougnt  hutt<'r  wou'd 
not  hate  melted  in  his  hiauth,  I  hope  you  will  make 
sure  work  with  him  before  you  send  hi'm  a<cain. 

Si'dlrtf's  ]i  ■liauiirii,  ICST. 

tBUTTER-BAG.  An  old  popular  epi- 
thet for  a  Diitchnia  i. 

And  for  the  latter  stien^th  we  may  thank  our  coun- 
treyman  Ward,  and  D.iiihker  the  b'uUrrhatj  Hollander, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  bin  t*vo  ol  the  fatallest 
and  most  infamoust  men  that  ever  Christendom  bred. 

HoicdVs  Familiar  Letters.  IG50, 

fBUTTER-BOX.  An  old  epithet  for  a 
Dutchman,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  evident. 

At  this  timeofthe  yecre.the  pudding-house  at  Brooke's 
wharfe  is  watched  by  the  Hollanders  eeles-ships.  lest 
the  inhabitants,  coutruric  to  the  law,  should  spiU  the 
bloud  of  innocents,  which  would  be  greatly  to  the 
hinderance  of  these  butter-bux^s.  Wcsttcardfoi-  S.ncUs. 

In   the  following  passage    the   word 
seems  to  be  used  for  a  woman's  breast : 

The  fro  believiiu  tVum  iny  jo  iks, 
1  fancy'd  no*,  lu r  l.>-iin-K  >x. 
Cock'd  up  her  im  a>l.  t(Mk  Ka\ e  in  scorn, 
To  seek  one  litter  tur  lur  turn. 

Uudibras  linitncnf,  \ol.  ii.  part  4,  170?. 

fBUTTON.  A  button  seems  from  an 
early  period  to  liave  been  a  common 
symbol  for  something  of  very  small 
value,  which  was  said  to  be  not  worth 
a  button. 

Aull  this  the  backs  now.  let  us  tell  yec, 
Of  some  provisions  fur  the  belly  . 
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As  cid  and  goat,  and  great  goats  mother, 
And  runt,  and  cow,  and  guond  cows  uther  t 
And  once  but  tnste  of  the  Wdse  mutton. 
Your  Englis  slieepa  noi  Korth  *  button. 

Witts  Reereations,  1654. 
A  lawyer  hath  but  a  bad  trade  there,  for  any  cause  or 
controversie  is  tryed  and  determined  in  three  dayes, 
quirks,  quiddits,  demurs,  habeas  corposes,  sursauneiraes, 
piocedendoes,  or  any  such  dilatory  law-tricks  are 
abolished,  and  not  worth  a  button. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

The  Dutch  were  especially  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  buttons  on 
their  dress. 

As,  in  the  common  proverb. 
The  Dutchman  driuks  his  buttons  off,  the  English 
Doublet  and  all  away. 

Glapthomf's  Ladies  PriviUdge,  1640. 

The  phrase  in  the  following  passage 
is  not  so  easily  explained. 

And  herein  she  served  herself  another  way,  for  her 
adversary  defamed  her  for  swearing  and  unswearing, 
and  it  was  not  amiss  to  have  a  button  i«  the  room. 

laves  of  the  Norths. 

fBUTTONS  OF  NAPLES.  Syphilitic 
buboes. 

Specially  because  his  souldiers  were  much  given  to 
venerie.  Tlie  Frenchmen  at  that  siege  eotthe  buttons 
of  NopJrs  in^  we  terme  them)  which  doth  much  annoy 
tlu-m  at  this  day.  But  the  tirst  finding  of  this  grier- 
ous  sickm  sse,  was  brought  into  Spaine,  by  Columbus 
at  his  (-(imii)g  honir,  su  that  all  Christendome  may 
cur^e  the  king  and  Columbus. 

fBUTTON,  or  BUTTONED,  CAP. 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  tilthy,  coarse  biggin,  and 
next  it  a  garnish  of  niglitcaps,  with  a  sage  butten 
cap,  of  the  forme  of  a  cow-sheard,  overspred  verie 
orderly.  Nash,  Pierce  Penitesse,  1592 

A  plaine  old  man  of  threescore  yecres,  with  a  buttoned 
cap,  a  lockram  falling-band,  course  but  cleane,  a  russet 
coat,  a  white  belt  of  a  horse  hide,  light  horse  coUer 
white  leatlier,  a  close  round  breech  of  russet  sheeps 
wool,  with  :i  long  stock  of  white  kersey,  a  high  shoe 
with  yelow  buckles,  all  white  with  dust. 

Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  160S. 

tBUTTON-SMOCK.  An  old  song  on 
the  button-suiock,  dated  1621,  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  Harl.,  1927.  It  merely 
appears  to  be  applied  to  a  smock 
which  buttoned  down  in  the  front. 

BUXOM,  originally  meant  obedient, 
from  a  Saxon  etymology.  It  is  now 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  gay,  lively ; 
antl  is  clearly  formed  of  the  word 
luck  and  the  termination  some.  Buc/:- 
some,  spirited,  lively  as  a  buck.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  sense  Shake- 
i'peare  uses  it  here. 

Bardolph  a  soldier,  tirm  and  sound  of  heart, 

Ot  hiixom  valour.  Hen.  V,  iii,  6. 

I  rather  think  the  modern  sense  pre- 
ferable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser,  and 
many  others : 

Su  wild  a  beast,  so  tann  y taught  to  be 
And  hiixoni  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see. 

Moth  Uubb.Tale,t2^. 


In  this  sense  Milton  speaks  of  "  the 
buxom  air." 

iBam.  About  your  busines. 

And  I'le  goe  visitt  my  young  sickly  suckling. 

0,  'tis  a  bucksonu  boy  1 

Wilson's  Inconstant  Lady,  1614. 

fBUY-ALL.  Purchase.  Such  at  least 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
term  in  the  History  of  Don  Quixote, 
1675,  f.  63. 

BUZZARD,  in  the  proverb,  "  As  blind 
as  a  buzzard,"  or  a  blind  buzzard, 
certainly  means  a  beetle.  Ray  has, 
"as  blind  as  a  beetle,"  p.  218,  with 
this  explanation  of  it : 

A  beetle  is  thought  to  be  blind,  because  in  the  even- 
ing it  will  fly  with  its  full  force  against  a  man's  face, 
or  any  thing  else  which  happens  to  be  in  its  way ; 
which  other  insects,  as  bees,  noruets,  &c.  will  not  da 

He  has  also,  as  ^*dull  as  a  beetle,"  p. 
221.  But  there  perhaps  the  allusion 
is  to  a  carpenter's  beetle,  or  mallet. 
This  kind  of  buzzard  was  probably 
meant  by  Hudibras,  when  he  under- 
took to  prove. 

That  sibuttard  is  no  fowl.  1, 73. 

The  beetle  was  familiarly  called  a 
buzzard,  from  its  peculiar  buzzing 
noise:  as  in  Staffordshire,  a  cock- 
chafer is  still  called  a  hum- buz.  The 
buzzard-moth,  a  kind  of  sphinx, 
seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage,  by  the  company  it  appears  in  : 

O  owle!  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  bata, 
btuzards,  and  beetles,  in  this  long  retirement  in  the 
desert ?  Arc  you  of  a  feather?  It  is  blindnesse,  obsti- 
nate bliudnesse.  Gayt.  Feet.  Notes,  p.  188. 

In  the  following  passage  also,  a 
beetle's  must  be  meant  by  a  buzzard's 
nest: 

That,  fit>m  the  lothsome  mud    from  whence  thou 

camest. 
Thou  art  so  bold,  out  of  thy  bustard's  nest. 
To  gaze  upon  the  sun  of  her  perfections. 

Weakest  goes  t.  Wall,  sign-  C,  4  b. 

I  have  an  imperfect  recollection, 
though  I  cannot  bring  proof  of  the 
fact,  that,  in  my  childhood,  all  night- 
flying  moths  were  popularly  called 
buzzards.  AH  insects  which  buzz 
remarkably  might  naturally  so  be 
called. 

The  bird  called  the  buzzard,  or  the 
bald-kite,  is  known,  on  the  contrary^ 
to  be  peculiarly  sharp-sighted.  In 
that  sense,  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  French,  busard. 

" Between  hawk  and  buzzard"  means, between  a  good 
thing  and  a  bad  of  the  snmr  kind  :  the  hawk  bf  inz 
tlie  true  sporting  bird,  the  buzzard  u  heavy  lazy  fottl 


Oh,  •km-Rint'iI  tnrllt,  ^i^l  1  tmurd  Mkc  tbee  ? 

IW.  of  Sir.,  ii.  1 

fTo  BUZZLE.     To  swell  out. 

Lett  ui  lie  ^n-->  Ihen,  uid  prrfoniie  the  mt 


ilaqutaf  tki  Tmlri MimHi. 
Ihitncted  acre  ^e^  tlioDEhU,  in  dlcnce  tTdc^ 
TtU  loic  iDd  lioiwrar  ».m£rf,  Uitn  lUe  end*. 

fB'WY.  An  abbrevi&tioD  ol'  be  toith 
you,  for  God  be  with  you  ! 

'For  Golf  I  RWKl  aiie.    01  the  lenllcmui. 

GartwTigh;  OrJiaary,  16(1. 

fBY-AND-BY.  One  of  the  cries  of 
tapsters  in  inns.  EnglUk  Rogue,  eA. 
1719,  p.  91. 

tBY-ABTS.     Cimuing  trirlcs. 

Whatolhen  now  cimiil  quaUtira  'Hill  [urii. 
She  Ibouihl  but  coiupltnicDlg,  anil  n>grr  it-nrtt. 

Q,r(Kris»i;  ?«■«,  ICSl. 

tBY-BLOW.     A  bastard. 

In  iDCh  a  ladiei  Inrpe.  ai  inch  a  >li|iii«ii  iu-iloie, 
That  in  > world  »  wide  eouM  not  belbnnd  iudi  awilie 
Lad;  rnanngc  »  nM. could  not  be  found  inch  nn  old 
lad.           Bamcprld't  AffCCIUmaU  Strpiiri,  l&Sk. 
iSal.  Tbmniat'itnDtlileuinbjeni  whaOith}nanie? 
HI.  Vj  name  ii  Draco. 
3^.0l\bt  Athenian  Vnca'a! 
FiL  Ho.  of  the  EngliehDnkei.ireat  Captain 
«m._,  __;«>  .1.. ij jj  left  in  Spain  a  iv 


CABBAGES.  These  are  said  to  bare 
been  first  imported  from  Holland  in 
Qiiet-:i  Elizabeth's  time. 

...  I ._.!  — .....  jjtdiijjnce. 


11  pujuof  ih 
Thii  ii  Dot  an 
lirowth  of  England;  I 


isa 


rnialiail'a  the  world  rounill  left  in  Spain  u  ty-tSoK,     |  tliiiu  pe; 

Mwhomlcome.  TiiSlighttil iraid.f.!n.\         ne«  gn 

RV-P.NDS_      Splfiuli  nhWts.  '^"^ 


not  oriKinallj   tl 

['Holland'  'nci"»  b«ame  I!  .  , 

of  our  kilchen-swdeu.  nnlUy'i  Kelt 

This  may  seem  eitraordinary,  but 
Bvelyn  confirms  it : 

out  of  Holland,  l.ir  An'll.  Alhlej:  of  Wiburg  SI.  Gilia, 
in  DoTtetabJre,  l>eing.  aa  1  am  told,  the  tint  who 
^uled  then)  in  Entland. 

JrtUhn.  or  Diic.  ofSalltll. 

Tbia,  however,   must   not  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  species,  »ome,  uudec^ 
the  name  of  cole-iForts,  hafing  been 
known  mtuh  longer. 
fCABBISH.        An    early    manner    of 
spelling  cabbage. 

Tlie  nolEt.  lidjr  niria  bettowed  on  thee,  I  wiih  Ihet, 
',lie  It.  1  will  furlkEi  Ihee;  o(herwiu,it 
a  ihy  old  foUicB,  wbeiib;  tv  increue  aj 


The  aoin  of  (niptjarmom.  but  raii'il  high 
To  tiitttr  carei,  niinda  henvcn ;  and  doth  try 
To  tee  and  koow  the  Dcii .  i>nij  there 
Wtierehehimuirdliclotcih.  Curtarrifilf'lPDeiiu.lllSl. 

BYH  LAKIN.     A  familiar   dimiLiutive 
of  bff  our  ladtj,  i.e.,  by  our  ladykin. 

B/rlaUn.  a  pitloui  feate.    Midi.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare  has  stamped  no  great 
credit  upon  the  expression,  by  putting 
it  into  the  month  of  Snout  the  bel- 
lows-mender. Preston's  Cambyses 
U  quoted  for  the  same  phrase,  wbicb, 
as  Shakespeare  ridicules  it  in  other 
parts  of  those  scene)',  perhaps  he 
might  allude  to  here  also. 
•BYE.  for  Abye,  q.  v. 

Tbon,  Porrti.  IliDU  ihalt  dfflilr  'hn  the  ume. 

TiTT.  •tdPtrr..  O.  Pi,  i,  1«. 

It  is  written  also  buy,  which,  when 
dear  is  added,  certainly  makes  as 
good  sense.  . 

And  mindiDg  now  to  make  her  bui/  it  Stan, 
Willi  funn  great  and  nfs  U  her  ihe  ^es. 

Bar.  dr.,  luD,  IB. 


and  Then^et.  Lfli^l  Eypk-a  fd  U,  Stflaxd. 

CABLE-HATBAND.  A  fashion  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  at  the 
very  close  of  the  16th  centurj',  being 
twisted  cord  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
orn  round  the  hat. 


More  cable.  UU  he  had  u  much  u  m; 

to  renro  hioL  K^lUrn.  Jn..  r  ""•..  ".  1- 

fCACHES.  Occurs  in  the  fallowing 
passage  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  dog^ 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  misprint  for 

Bntehcrt  dogipbloDd.liounda.dunEhilldi^irFaHlriiidic- 
and  baitardt.  Rilumfram  Prrmijiii,  IQm! 

■fCACKRELL.  A  fish  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  laxative  qualities. 

Ifsnil.  PlilL    iiaim.    Cagarll,  qaM  al'uni  rilet      A 


tCACOGRAPHY.  Defective  writing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  ns 
an  affected  word. 
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might  get  the  more.  And  to  swell  up  the  number, 
bis  clerk  iisod  a  certain  kinde  of  eacographit,  thut 
aduii'icU amultitudc of  supertluous letters;  vuii  would 
have  judged  him  a  hwurii  enemy  to  those'  that  uill 
iiiivc  men  write  as  thev  speak,  or  fancy  I)u-{nirdismes, 
and  spell  com,  hav,  &c.  without  e,  and  detor,  dout 
without  b.  Comical  Hittoty  o/FraHcion,  1665. 

tCADDESS.  A  jackdaw.  Handle  Holme, 
in  his  Academy  of  Armes,  p.  248,  has, 
"Jackdaw.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
tL,caddasse,  or  choff."     See  Caddow. 

And  as  a  falcon  tmys 
A  flock  of  ftaret  or  caddetses,  such  fear  l>rou;;]it  his 
assays.  Chaptaaii ,  //. ,  x\  i,  546. 

CADDIS.  A  kind  of  ferret,  or  worsted 
lace. 

They  come  to  him  by  tiie  gross;  inldea,  eatUUstes, 
cambricka,  lawns.       '  Wiut.  Tale,  vr,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  passage,  says, 
''I  do  not  exactly  know  what  caddisses 
are  :*'  but  it  is  plain  from  the  context, 
that  the  expression  is  not  used  as  the 
plural  of  a  caddis,  but  as  a  collective 
term  fur  quAutitie:^  of  caddis  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  inkles,  &c. 
(Ordinary  garters  were  sometimes  made 
of  caddis.  One  of  the  epithets  given 
by  prince  Henry  to  the  landlord  is 
**  caddis  garter.'*  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 
Garters  were  then  worn  in  sight,  and 
therefore  to  wear  a  coarse,  clieap  sort, 
was  reproachful.  The  same  epithet 
is  used  in  Glai>thorne's  Wit  in  a  Con- 
stable. We  are  told  also  of  **  footmen 
in  caddis,**  meaning  the  worsted  lace 
on  their  clothes. 
fCADDOW.     A  jackdaw. 

-\h,  that  drabe,  she  can  raokel  like  a  cadotre. 

Mnr'uiiie  ijf  Ilia  itu'.l  Wisdome. 

CADE.  A  cade  of  herrings,  thut  is,  a 
cask  or  barrel  of  them :  from  which 
key  is  evidently  corrupteil.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  made 
from  cadus,  notwithstanding  Nash's 
fanciful,  or  rather  jocular  derivation  : 

Tho  ffbcl  Jack  Cndc  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put 
reddc  herrings  in  cades ;  oudfroui  hira  they  have  their 
unnie.  Praise  ofR.  Her.,  1599. 

Shakespeare  has  turned  the  derivation 
the  contrary  way : 

\Vt'  Juhu  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father. 
iJifk.  Or  rather,  of  steuliug;  a  cade  ot  herrin;r8. 

2  Hai.  ri,  iv,  2. 

CADGE.  A  round  frauie  of  wood,  on 
which  the  cadgers,  or  >ellers  of  hawks, 
carried  their  birds  for  sale.  See 
Bailey,  &c.  Cadger  is  also  given,  as 
meaning  a  liuckster,  from  which  the 
familiar  term  codger  is  more  likely  to 


be  formed,  than  from  any  foreign 
origin. 
CADNAT.  A  word  mentioned  onlv,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  book  entitled, 
**  The  perfect  School  of  Instruction 
for  Officers  of  the  Mouth."  By  G. 
RoBse,  12mo,  1682;  where  it  is  de- 
fined, 

A  sort  of  state  corering  for  princes,  dukes,  or  :m«  ... 
at  H  great  dinner.  V.  ■?•?. 

This  might  be  thought  to  me.-m  :\ 
canopy ;  yet  cadenas,  its  apparent 
origin,  signifies  rather  a  case  of  instru- 
ments. *'0n  appelle  aussi  cadenas 
une  espece  de  cofFre,  ou  d'etui,  qui 
contient  une  cuillere,  une  fourchette, 
et  un  couteau,  quon  sert  pour  le  Uoi, 
ou  pour  hs  personnes  d'tine  grcnde 
distinction.'*  Manuel  Lexique.  [The 
term  cadenas  was  given  in  French  to 
the  ship-formed  vessel  belonging  n» 
ihe  table  service  which  is  more  com- 
monly called  a  nef.'] 
CAFF  LING.     Prolmblv,  for  cavil!  in«r. 

Ah  if  I  now  put  iu  some  caj^iint}  (rl>tu«t', 
I  shall  be  call'd  unconstant  ull  my  d  iy<<. 

H'trr.  Ac,  xiv,  97. 

CAIN-COLOUR'D.  Yellow  or  red,  as 
a  colour  of  hair;  which,  ))eing  esteemed 
a  deformity,  was  by  common  consent 
attributed  to  Cain  and  Judas. 

No  forsooth:  he  huth  but  :i  littK*  uee  face,  witli  ;i 
yellow  beard  ;  a  Cain-colour'd  heard.       Mer.  W.,  i.  \. 

The  old  copies  read  it  thus  ;  the  later, 
till  TheobahTs  time,  \\ii\ e cane-colour  d, 
which  might  do,  but  is  not  so  pro- 
bable. What  makes  it  clear  that  we 
should  prefer  Cain-colour* d,  is  the 
expression  of  Abram-colourd  above 
noticed,  and  that  of  a  Judas  beard, 
for  a  red  beard.  See  Judas  Colour. 
There  is  .some  reason  to  think  that  the 
devil  himself  had  sometimes  this 
attribute  given : 

Run  to  the  counter, 
retell  nir*  a  reJ'heardcd  «f rjcuiit ;  I'll  make 
Y(»u.  captain,  think  the  ds-vil  ot  JkU  is  conic 
T«)  t»;U'li  you,  it  once  he  i::-\v\\  mi  vmi. 

l!n,„  Ji'h-j,,  0.  PL.  V.  46S. 

At  all  events,  it  shows  how  odious  a 
red  beard  was  esteemed. 
tCAINSIUM-SMOKE.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
this  phrase,  which  is  explained  as 
follows. 

Cniuska/H'Snioke,  a  man's  wciping  when  beat  l>y  his 
wife.  Dun  (On' f  Ladies  iJictimt-n'".  iu'Ji. 

CAIUS.     The  name  of  a  writer  on  iome 
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kind  of  Rosycrncianism ;  thence 
adopted  by  Shakespeare  for  the  name 
of  his  French  doctor  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windv<«or.  Mr.  Ames  had 
among  his  MSS.  one  of  the  "secret 
writings  of  Dr.  Caius."  See  Dr. 
Farmer's  note  on  the  first  entrv  of 
Dr.  Cains  in  the  Mer.  W.  [The"  Dr. 
Cains  who  wrote  upon  magical  and 
astrological  subjects  wa^  no  donbt  the 
celebrated  master  of  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  his 
MSS.  on  these  snbjects  are  still  pre- 
served.] 
CAKE.  ''My  cake  is  dough:'  An 
obsolete  proverb,  implying  the  loss  of 
hope,  or  expectation ;  a  cake  which 
comes  out  of  the  oven  in  the  state  of 
dough  being  considered  as  utterly 
spoiled. 

J/y  cuke  it  dougli:  hut  III  in  nmong  the  rest } 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — but  !ny  sliare  in  the  feast. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  v,  1. 
Steward,  yovr  cakf  h  liym  as  well  at  mine. 

B.  Jon.  Case  is  alter'd,  scene  Inst. 
You  shall  have  rare  sport  anon,  if  my  cake  be'n't  tUmgh, 
and  my  plot  do  but  take. 

Habflais,  by  Oeell,  vol.  iv,  p.  106. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  traverses,  we  are  confident 
here  that  the  match  will  take,  othemise  my  cake  is 
dougk,  UoweWs  Letters,  1,  S  3, 1*  12. 

CAKE-BREAD.     Rolls,  or  manchets. 

Aye  and  eat  them  all  too,  an  they  were  in  cake-bread, 

B.  Jons.  Bartk.  F.,  v.  S. 

A  tailor  is  there  spoken  of:  and 
tailors  were  famous  for  eating  hot 
rolls.     See  Tailor. 

tA  fritter  or  fine  cake-hread,  artolaeanns. 

JTUkals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1606.  p.  S9S. 
^CsJt§-hrsad,  panis  aroniaticus.       Ibid.,  p.  177. 
f  A  new  ■har'd  cobler  followi  him,  as't  hapt. 
With  his  yoonf  coin-bread  in  his  cloke  close  wrapt. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 

CALAIS.  Duellists  being  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  cus- 
tomary, for  them,  after  we  bad  lost 
Calais,  to  fight  on  the  sands  there,  as 
the  nearest  foreign  ground. 

If  we  eoocor  in  all,  write  a  ^rmal  challenge. 

And  bring  thy  leoond :  meanwhile  I  make  provision 

Of  Calais  tastd,  to  fight  npon  securely. 

AlhuHuuar,  0.  PL,  vii,  S18. 

The  speaker  here  seems  to  propose  a 
ludicrous  way  of  evading  the  law,  by 
fetching  sand  from  Calais,  and  thus 
fighting  on  foreign  ground.  The 
sands  of  Calais  are  literally  meant  in 
other  passages : 

Gilbert,  this  glove  I  send  thee  from  my  hand. 
And  challenge  thee  to  meet  on  Callis  sand. 
On  this  day  moneth  resolve  I  will  be  there. 
5.  BomUtnd^t  Good  Newes  and  Bad  Newes,  1623,  sig.  F,  t. 


Mr.  Strangeways,  meaning  to  chal- 
lenge his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Fusse), 
aaid, 

Ckilais  sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  dispute  than 
Westminster  Hall.  Hart.  Misc.,  iv,  p.  8,  Park's  ed. 
But  his  envy  is  never  stirred  so  much  as  wlien  gentle- 
men go  over  to  fight  upon  Calais  sands. 

SarWs  Microe.,  33,  p.  90,  Bliss's  ed. 

See  also  the  notes  there. 

So  in  a  poem  called  the  Counterscuffle, 

printed  in  1670: 

He  durst  his  enemv  withstand. 

Or  at  Tergoos,  or  Calis-sand, 

And  bravely  there  with  sword  in  hand. 

Would  greet  him. 
Dryden^s  Misc.',  ISmo,  iii,  SSi. 

Calais  sand  was  imported  for  domestic 
purpones  also : 

When  he  brings  in  a  prize,  unless  it  be 
Cockles,  or  Ca'lis  sand  to  scour  with, 
I'll  renounce  my  five  mark  a  year. 

B.  f  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fortune,  v,  p.  462. 

[Callis  was  at  this  time  the  common 
manner  of  spelling  the  word.] 

f  Away  went  hee  and  crust  the  sea, 
With's  matter,  to  the  Isle  of  Rhea, 
A  good  way  beyond  CalUee. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCALIS,  or  CALES.  Cadiz.  In  Vere's 
Commentaries,  1657,  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  Calis  journey,  while 
the  accompanying  map  is  lettered 
"The  Bay  of  Cadiz." 

CALFS-SKIN.  FooU  kept  for  diver- 
sion in  great  families  were  often  di<«- 
tinguished  by  coats  of  calfskin^  with 
buttons  down  the  back.  Therefore 
Constance  and  Falconbridge  mean  to 
call  Austria  a  fool,  in  that  sarcastic 
line  so  often  repeated, 

And  hung  a  calfs-sUn  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

John,  iii,  1. 
His  calfs-skin  jests  ftom  hence  are  clear  exil'd. 

Pro*,  to  Wily  Beguiled, 

fCALIDITY.     Heat.     Latin. 

p.  Passe  It  over,  gentle  sir,  for  the  truth  is,  exceeding 
in  caliditir,  it  ennames  the  blond,  as  doth  also  sa^c, 
garlicke,  wild  nivnt,  pepper,  and  other  such  like,  but 
to  qualifie  a  Utile  the  caUditit  of  those  meates  you 
have  taken  downe,  will  you  please  to  eatc  a  little  of 
these  cold  cates.  Passenger  ofBenvenmto,  1613. 

CALIPOLIS.  A  character  in  a  bom- 
bastic tragedy,  printed  in  1594,  and 
called  the  Battel  of  Alcazar,  &c.,  some 
hnes  of  which  are  burlesqued  and 
ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  and  several 
other  dramatists.  A  single  line  of 
parody  is  spouted  by  Pistol : 

Feed  ana  be  fst,  my  fair  Caiipolis. 

2  Hen,  JV,  ii,  4. 

Several  lines  together  are  inserted  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  Poetaster,  iii,  4, 
and  are  truly  ridiculous.  The  line 
taken    by    Shakespeare    is    also    in 
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Decker's  Satiromastix,  Or.  of  Engl. 
Dr.,  iii,  254,  and  in  Marston's  What 
you  will. 

The  old  interludes,  and  the  early 
attempts  at  tragedy,  were  often  ridi- 
culed, when  dignity  of  style  was 
better  understood.  Thus  king  Darius, 
king  Cambyses,  and  others,  are  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  and  quoted.  See 
particularly  the  same  scene  in  the 
Poetaster. 
CALIVER.  A  gun,  or  musquet.  Skin- 
ner and  others  derive  it  from  calibrey 
which  means  only  the  bore,  or  dia- 
meter  of  a  piece.  But  the  more 
numerous  authorities  define  it  as  *'  a 
small  gun  used  at  sea,"  and  some  as 
exactly  synonymous  with  arquebuse. 
It  was  probably  of  various  sizes,  but 
the  quotations  show  that  it  was  carried 
by  infantry.  Its  derivation  is  not  yet 
made  out. 

Such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear 
the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a 
ealiver,  worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  2. 
Put  me  a  ealiver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

2  Hen.  TV,  iii,  2. 
He  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  halherds,  ^etronels,  caliter$t 
and  modcets,  that  ne  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's 
hall.                                     B,  Jons.  Sii.  Worn.,  iv,  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  accented 
on  the  middle  syllable  : 

Tall  souldiers  thence  he  to  the  world  delivers, 
And  out  they  fly,  all  arm'd  with  pikes  and  darts, 
With  halberts,  and  with  muskets,  and  calivert. 

Harringt.  Epig.,  i,  90. 

To  CALKE,  for  to  calculate. 

What  mean  then  foole  astrologers  to  ealke, 
Tliat  twinckling  starres  fling  down  the  fixed  fate, 
And  all  is  guided  by  the  starrie  state. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  425. 

fCALKER.  A  calculator;  one  who 
calculates  nativities,  &c. 

The  imagination  is  not  so  good  for  curing  as  this 
which  I  sceke,  which  inviteth  a  man  to  be  a  witch, 
superstitious,  a  magician,  a  deceiver,  a  palmister,  a 
fortune-teUer,  and  a  calker. 

Triall  of  Wits,  lfi04,  p.  188. 
67.  Item,  whether  you  have  any  coigurers,  charmers, 
ealeours,  witches,  or  fortune-tellers,  who  they  are,  and 
who  do  resort  unto  them  for  counscll  ? 

Articles  of  Inquirie  by  the  B.  ofSarum,  1614. 

CALKYNS,  or  CALKINS.  Apparently 
from  calx,  a  heel ;  the  hinder  parts  of 
a  horse  shoe,  which  are  sometimes 
turned  up. 

Causyng  a  smyth  to  shoe  three  horses  for  him  con- 
trarily,  with  tne  calkyns  forward,  that  it  should  not 
bee  perceyvcd  which  way  he  had  taken. 

HoUnsk.  Hist,  of  Scot  I.,  sign.  TJ,  S  b. 
On  this  horse  is  Arcite 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 
Did  rather  tell  tluin  trample.    Tko  Noble  Kinm.,  v,  4. 

fCALLABRE.     A  sort  of  fur. 


And  fourteen  of  them  to  be  aldermen,  tliat  is  to  say, 
vj.  graye  clokes  and  vig.  eallabre. 

Order  of  the  HospitaUs,  1557. 

CALLET,  CALLAT,  or,  according  to 
Skinner,  CALOT.  A  woman  of  bad 
character. 

A  callat 
Of  boundless  tongue;  who  late  hath  beat  herhu9l)and. 
And  now  baits  me.  Winter's  T.,  ii,  .S. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  calotte,  a  sort 
of  leathern  cap  worn  by  some  women 
in  France ;  but  Mr.  Todd  properly 
objects  to  that  derivation.     See  Todd. 

Why  the  callet 
Yon  told  me  of,  here  I  have  tu'en  disguis'd. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  o. 
But  I  did  not  think  a  man  of  your  age  and  beard  had 
been  so  lascivious, to  keep  a  dUiuis'J  r///  '  iu;<Ur  niv 
nose.  Antiquary,  O.  Pi.,  x,  b^. 

It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  personage  next  mentioned. 
CALLOT,  KIT.  The  fair,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  brown  associate,  of 
one  Giles  Hather.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  couple  of  English 
persons  who  took  up  the  occupation 
of  gipsies.  So  says  Mr.  Whalley,  but 
I  know  Dot  his  authority. 

To  set  Kit  Collet  forth  in  prose  or  rhinin, 
Or  who  was  Cleopatni  for  the  time. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gips.,  vol.  vi.  p  70- 

It  certainly  might  mean  Kit,  the  callot, 
or  strumpet. 
CALLOT,  or  CALOT,  meant  also  any 
plain  coif  or  skull-cap,  such  as  is  still 
worn  by  serjeants-at-law,  on  their 
wigs.  From  the  French  calotte,  eod, 
sensu.     Accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

That  tread  the  path  of  public  businesses 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  shrink. 
The  wearing  the  callot,  Uie  politic  hood. 
And  twenty  other  parerza. 

B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  act  i. 
TVn^ether  of  the  fashions 
Of  man  and  woman,  how  his  callet  and  her 
Black-bag  came  on  tc^ether. 

Brome  New  Jead.,  iv,  p.  8o. 

Callet  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  for  to 
rail,  in  the  following  passage;  pro- 
bably from  the  violent  language  often 
used  by  callets. 

Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 
Callet  like  a  butter-quean. 

EUis's  ]^Hei$nens,  vol  iii,  p.  hi. 

fCALLOW.  Unfledged.  Applied  pro- 
perly to  birds,  but  often  used  meta- 
phoncally. 

/Van.  Alas  poor  creature,  thou  dost  not  understand 
what  belongs  to  a  waiting-damsel ;  it  is  part  of  her 
office  to  discover  her  lady's  secrets.  I  perceive  by 
tliis,  thou  art  but  a  raZ/oK^-maid— and  o'  mv  conscience 


a  vi; 


rgrn. 
id.  A 


Maid.  A  virgin?  Aye,  a  pure  one. 

fToman  turned  Bully,  1675. 
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Srriblinp^  assn«sinatt',  thy  lines  attest 
All  rar-iuark  iluc.  cub  oftlu-  blatant  benst. 
Whose  wfstih  Ixjloie  tis  syUuliled  for  worse, 
Is  bUtsplieuiy  untied j;'d,  a  ralloir  curse. 

Cfnireluud's  Pufma,  1651. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A  word  which 
wants  explanation.  A  term  of  re- 
pronch. 

1  do,  thou  upstart  eaVymoorhrr,  I  do ; 
Tis  well  known  to  the  parish  I  have  iiccn 
Tuiee  !«le-cuimer. 

Mayor  of  QHtub.,  0.  PI.,  xi.  p.  182. 

CALSOUNDS,  or  CALZOONS.  Close 
linen  or  cotton  trousers.    Cale^on,  Fr. 

The  next  that  they  wearfr  is  a  smockc  of  callico,  with 
ample  8l(*cves,  much  longer  than  their  armes;  under 
this,  a  ])uire  of  ealsoundt  of  the  same,  wliich  reach 
to  their  ancles.  Sandys,  Trateh,  p.  63. 

Mr.  Todd  has  it  as  calzoons,  q.  v. 
fCALTROP.  1.  An  implement  formed 
of  four  spikes,  to  be  used  against  \ 
cavalry  in  war.  It  seems  to  be  an 
invention  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1.5S.5. 

MuricL-s,  Q.  Curtio,  et  Val.  Max.  triboli  sive  tribuli, 
Yetfct.  niHchinuhe  ferretr  tetragonir,aculeis  exstantibua 
inlCHtiE,  qua*  spargi  solent  adversus  hostiles  eruptiones. 
Tpi0oAot.  •Chaussetrappes.  Eunns  of  war  foure  square, 
with  pricks  or  sliarpe  points,  which  are  wont  to  be  cast 
in  I  lie  eniiiiies  way,  uhen  they  would  breake  in  upon 
th«-  cuntnuT  »i(lt{  call  raps. 

t-.  A  name  for  the  star-thistle,  also 
derived  from  the  French.  Cot ff rave, 
roCALVKR.  To  prepare  salmon,  or  other 
fish,  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  can 
only  be  done  when  they  are  fresh  and 
firm.  Calverd  salmon  is  a  dainty 
celebrated  by  all  our  old  dramatists. 
May*s  Accomplished  Cook,  if  that  be 
sufficient  authority,  gives  an  ample 
receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be 
cut  in  slices,  and  scalded  with  wine 
and  water  and  salt,  then  boiled  up  in 
white-wine  vinegar,  and  set  by  to 
cool ;  and  so  kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or 
cold.     P.  354. 

Great  lords,  sometimes, 
For  a  change  leave  calter'd  salmon,  and  cat  sprats. 

Massing.  Gaard.,  iv,  2. 

It  now  means,  in  the  fish  trade,  only 
crimped  salmon. 
tCAM.     Crooked.     To  do  a  thing  cam, 
to  do  it  contrarily. 

To  doe  a  thin^  deaue  tammr,  out  of  order,  the  wtouv; 
way.  Colt/race. 

CAMBRILS.  A  word  which  I  cannot 
find  acknowledged  in  any  dictionary, 
but  evidently  meaning,  in  the  following 
passage,  legs ;  perhaps  bowed  legs 
particularly,  from  cambr6,  crooked, 
French.  [Cambnl sign i ties  the  hock  of 


an  aiiimnl.  ]  In  describing  a  satyr  it  is 
said, 

But  he's  a  very  perfect  gnat  below, 

His  crooked  eambrils  urm'd  with  honf  and  hair. 

Drayt.  Nymphal,  x,  p.  1519. 

CAMELO  r.  A  town  in  Somersetshire, 
now  called  C(iiW6/,near South-Cadbury : 
much  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places 
at  which  king  Arthur  kept  his  c^urt. 
The  ancient  Camelot  wa.s  on  a  hill  of 
that  name,  according  to  Selden  :  **By 
South-Cadbury  is  that  Camelot,  a  hill 
of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top,  four 
trenches  circling  it,  and  twixt  every 
of  them  an  earthen  wall ;  the  content 
of  it  within,  about  twenty  acres,  fidl 
of  ruins  and  reliques  of  old  buildings." 
Note  the  last,  on  Polyolbion,  B.  3. 
Lelnnd  exclaims,  on  seeing;  it,  "Dii 
boni!  qnot  hie  profundissimarum 
fossarura !  quot  hie  egestee  terrse  valla ! 
quae  demum  prsecipitia!  ntqiie  ut 
paucis  finiam,  videtiir  niihi  qiiidem 
esse  et  naturae  et  artis  miraculum." 
Cited  by  Selden,  ibid. 

Like  Camelot,  what  place  was  ever  vet  renowu'd. 
Where,  as  at  Caerletm  olt,  he  kept  iiii  table  roiuul  ? 

Drayton,  Pn'yofb.,  song  iii,  p.  715. 

It  is  often  mentioned  with  Winchester, 
which  was  another  residence  of  that 
famous  king : 

This  round  table  he  kept  in  divers  pUcc.^  especially 
at  Carlion,  Winchester,  and  Cnmalet  in  Sduiersetshire. 

Stof's  Annuls,  sign.  D,  0. 

The  old  translator  of  the  romance  of 
Morte  Artliure  mistook  it  for  the 
Welsh  name  of  Winchester : 

It  swam  downe  the  stream  to  thecitie  oi  Camelot,  tltnt 
is  in  English  Winchester.    Sign.  K,  part  1,  bl.  1.,  lO'U. 

In  the  editor's  prologue  to  the  same 
book,  we  find  it  removed  into  Wales : 

And  yet  a  fecord  remaineth  in  witnesse  of  him  in 
Wales,  in  the  towne  of  Camelot. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  a  less 
heroical  character,  as  famous  for  geese, 
which  were  bred  on  the  neighbouring 
moors : 

Goose,  if  I  had  vou  upon  Snrum  plain, 

I'd  drive  ye  caclding  back  U*  Camelot.    Lear,  ii,  % 

Le  Grand  in  his  Fabliaux  calls  it  Cara' 
malot.    Tom.  i,  p.  16. 
CAMERARD.     Comrade;  but  nearer  to 
the  French  original,  camerade,     Cg' 
misa,  Ital. 

His  cnmerard,  that  bare  him  company, 
Was  a  joilie  light-timber'd  jackanapes. 

Greene's  Qnip.,  ^v.,  Hart.  Misc.,  v,  490. 

[It  is  often  spelt  camerade,  as  in 
French,  and  sometimes  camrado.'] 

tBut  tinding  iiivself  too  voung  for  such  u  charge,  and 
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ear  rdifcion  diffrrinj;,  I  have  now  made  ehoice  to  go 
wer  cauifrade  lo  u  %ery  worthy  geiitltrinan,  banm 
Aitliums  son,  whom  I  kii<Mr  in  btanes  when  my  bro- 
ther «ii8  there  UotceWt  Fmmliar  letters,  1650. 
tBut  to  the  purpose,  my  camereuie,  thou  eatest  np  all 
the  breiid  which  I  doe  cut.  I  will  form  a  oomplaint 
for  tliii  iibuse,  and  cause  thee  to  appeal  in  a  case  of 
seisiu,  and  trespasse. 

Corneal  Wslorv  ofErtMcum,  16&6. 
iCar.  Oh  ancle,  that  you  should  thus  carpe  at  mT 
happiiies,  and  traduce  my  eamradoes,  men  of  sncu 
■pint  and  ralour.    Marmyon*s  Fine  Comjumwh,  1633. 

OAMIS,  CAMUS,  orCAMICE.  A  light, 
loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or  other 
materials.  Of  the  same  origin  as 
chemise. 

All  in  a  camie  lieht  of  purple  silke, 
Woven  upon  witii  silver  subtly  wrought, 
And  quilted  upon  sattin,  white  as  milKe. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  v,  2. 
All  in  a  silken  camus  lilly  wliight, 
Purlled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

Ibid.,  IF.  iii,  26. 

C  A  MIS  ADO.  Also  from  camisa.  Thus 
explained : 

A  sudden  assault,  wherein  the  souldiers  doe  weare 
shirts  uver  their  armours,  to  know  their  owne  com- 
jNiny  from  the  enemie,  lest  they  should  in  the  darke 
kill  of  their  owne  company  in  stead  of  the  enemie; 
it  conieth  (if  the  Spanish  camiea,  a  shirt.  Mitukew. 
For  I  this  day  will  lead  the  forlorn  hope, 
The  catnisado  shall  be  given  by  me. 

Four  Frenticet  ofLond.,  O.  PL,  vi,  539. 
Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 
The  camisaJu)  of  surplices.  Hndihr.^  Ill,  ii,  S97' 

It  is  also  used  for  the  shirt  so  put  on. 
See  Todd. 
tCAMEL-BACKED.      Was    used    not 
uncommouly  in  the  sense  of  hunch- 
backed. 

Tliat  is  crump-shonldered,  or  eammeU-baeked,  gibbos, 
mtkah'  Dictiottarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  386. 

A  C  A  MOCK.  A  crooked  tree ;  also  a 
crooked  beam,  or  knee  of  timber, 
used  in  ship-building,  Sc.  From 
kam,  Welsh  and  Erse,  fo.  crooked. 
See  Kam. 

Bitter  the  blossom  when  the  fruit  is  sour. 
And  early  crook'd  that  will  a  camoek  be. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  7. 
But  timely,  madam,  crooks  the  tree  that  will  be  a 
cattwck,  and  young  it  pricks  that  will  he  a  thorn. 

Lt/lly*s  Endyin'wn 
Camocks  must  be  bowed  with  slei};ht  nut  strength. 

Ibid.,  Soppko  and  Fkao,  loOl. 
Full  hard  it  is  a  camocke  strniiclit  to  make. 

Engl.  Parn.  rcpr.  ?n  Uelicoma,  p.  356. 

A  lamentable  mistake  is  made  in  the 
note  on  this  word,  p,  d22  of  that 
reprint. 

But  I  welt  know,  that  a  hitter  roote  is  anumded  with 
a  sweet  trnift.  and  crvKiACiI  trees  jirove  good  cammoeks, 
and  wild  grupes  make  pleasant  vine. 

Euph.  and  his  Engl.,  C,  3. 

Camock  meant  also  a  weed  called  rest- 
harrow,  so  named,  probiibly,  from  the 
crookedness  of  its  roots.      It  is  the 
ononis  spinosa  of  Linnseu^ 
tCAMOUS.     The  meaning  of  this  word 


used  m  the  following  passage,  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  i&  equivalent 
to  debauchery. 

When  muses  rested  she  did  her  season  note. 
And  she  with  Bacchus  her  eunum*  did  promote. 

BareUty's  Eclogues,  lo70. 

CAMUSED.  Flat,  broad,  and  crooked ; 
as  applied  to  a  nose,  what  we  popu- 
larly call  a  snub-nose.     French. 

And  though  my  nose  be  emmusei,  my  lips  thick. 
And  my  chin  bristled.  Fan,  great  Fan.  was  such ! 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Skep.,  ii,  L 

Skelton  has  *'  camously  crooked." 
To  CAN.     Used  formerly  for  to  know, 
or  be  skilful. 

I  have  seen  royself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French. 
And  they  eon  well  on  horselwck.  Hainl.,  iv,  7. 

liet  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  musick  eon. 

Sltakesp.  Passionate  Pilr/r.,  \x. 
Seemeth  thv  flock  thy  counsel  eau. 
So  lustless  liceu  they,  so  weak,  so  wan. 

Sprns.  Frhffnr.,  TI. 
I  know  and  can  by  roatethe  talc  that  I  would  till. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Songs,  &c.,  p.  5. 

fTo  CAN.     To  be  able,  to  have  power. 

In  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  thr  »(>ri  'id 
not  to  can.  Bacvu,  Essay  \i. 

CANARY,  or  CANARIES.  .A  quick 
and  livelv  dance ;  the  music  to  which 
consisted  of  two  strains  with  eight 
bars  in  each.  See  Sir  John  Hawkinses 
Hist,  of  Music,  iv,  391. 

I  have  seen  a  medicine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion.  AlPs  W.,  ii.  1 

At  a  place,  sweet  acquaintance,  where  your  health 
danc'a  the  canaries  i'  taith. 

Honest  Whore,  O.  Fl.,  iii.  284. 

When  Mrs.  Quickly  says  '*  You  have 
brought  her  into  such  h  canaries,*'  &c. 
(Mer.  W.,  ii,  2),  she  probably  means 
to  say  quandary,  which,  though  not 
a  very  elegant  word  itself,  is  corrupted 
bv  her. 

fVlistris  Minx  .  .  .  that  lookes  as  simperingly  as  if 
she  were  besmeard,  and  jets  it  as  gingerly  as  if  she 
were  dancing  the  canaries. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1  r>92 

C.4NARY  WINE.  Wine  from  the  Ca- 
nary  Islands,  by  some  called  sweet 
sack ;  sherry,  the  original  sack,  not 
being  sweet;  whence  Howell  says  in 
his  letters  that 

Slierrifrs  and  Malnpns.  well  miiizled.  pass  for  Canarirs 
in  most  tiiverns.  Lfttrt  to  L/ra  Cl'Jfurd.  Oct.  7. 16  U. 
Caunrie-tciue,  wliifii  boareth  the  name  of  i  he  islands 
from  whence  ii  is  Imtught.  is  of  sonic  tcnued  a  siicke, 
witli  this  adjuurt  «w<rtc;  hut  yet  very  improperly, 
for  it  ditfcTcih  nut  only  Irum  snrkc  in  swcctnesse  aiid 
pleasantness  of  ta«itc,  but  also  in  colour  and  consist* 
cnrc,  for  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  us  sack,  nor  w 
thin  in  substancr;  wlicrel'orc  it  isiuure  nutritive  than 
sack,  and  less  pcuctiative. 

Vrunrri  I'ia  resla  oil  Fit.  longam,  4to,  ltfi2d 

See  Sack. 
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[In  the  following  proverbial  phrase 
there  appears  to  be  a  play  upon  the 
wiinl.l 

nie  lias  a  plot  upon  iis;  lie'U  tteal  hence, 

And  sliift  a  score  or  two  of  cups,  and  then 

Set  trrsh  U|ioh  us,  make  us  hU  ni  drunk 

.4s  rats  in  ike  Canaries.     Mbertus  JFaUettstela,  1639 

CANCELRER,  or  CANCELIER,  *. 
From  chanceller,  Fr.  The  turn  of  a 
light-flown  hawk  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herself,  when  she  misses  her 
aim  in  the  stoop. 

Tlie  tierce  and  eager  hawks  down  thrilling  from  the 

skies 
Make  sundry  caneeUers  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xx,  p.  1046. 
Nor  with  the  falcon  fetch  a  caucelleer. 

J.  Weever's  Epigr.,  B.  vr,  Ep.  B. 

Also,  as  a  verb,  to  cancelier,  to  turn 
in  flight: 

Tlie  partridge  sprung, 
He  makes  his  sto<ip;  but  wantint;  breaUi,  is  forced 
Tu  coMcel'ter ;  then  with  such  speed,  as  if 
He  carried  light'niug  in  his  wings,  lie  strikes 
Tlic  trembling  bird.  Mass.  Guard.,  i,  1. 

-l-His  ambitious  wings  'gan  downwards  steer, 
And  stoop  to  earth,  with  a  mild  canciieer. 

Marmiou's  Cupid  and  Psyche,  see.  iiL 

CANDLE'S-EiNDS,  to  drink  off.  A 
piece  of  romantic  extravagance  long 
practised  by  amorous  gallants.  It 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  drinking 
off  candles^-ends,  for  flap-dragons, 
should  be  esteemed  an  agreeable  qua- 
lification? The  answer  is,  that,  as  a 
feat  of  gallantry,  to  swallow  a  candle  a* 
end  formed  a  more  formidable  and 
disagreeable  flap-dragon  than  any 
other  substance,  and  therefore  afforded 
a  stronger  testimony  of  xeal  for  the 
lady  to  whose  health  it  was  drunk. 
See  Flap-dragon,  and  Daggeb'd 
Arms. 

Why  doth  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ?— Because — 
he  eats  tt)nger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  oif  candh'S'rnds 
for  llap-drMgons.  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Carouse  her  henlth  in  cans. 

And  candle^s-euds       B  ^  Ft.  Hfotuieur  Thomas,  ii,  2. 
.But  none  that  will  hang  themselves  for  love,  or  eat 
cundlc^s-ends,  &e  ,  as  the  sublunary  lovers  do. 

Ii.  Jon.  Masque  of  the  mooh,  vol.  vi,  p.  62. 

CANDLESTICK.  This  word  was  very 
commonly  pronounced  canst ick  ;  and 
we  frequently  find  it  so  written.  The 
metre  of  the  following  verse  depends 
upon  it : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  eastdlestitk  turn'd. 

1  Hrn.  IF,  iii,  1. 

And  we  find  it  accordingly  in  tlie 
4tos  of  1598,  1599,  and  1608: 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brnsen  caiulick  tiim'd. 

Capell,  very  wisely,  gives  it  in  his 
various  readings^  *'  can  sticke.^^      Kit 


with  the  canstick  is  one  of  the  h pints 
mentioned  by  Reginald  Scot,  \.\XA. 

If  he  have  so  much  as  a  canstick,  I  am  a  tniit>>r. 

Famous  Hist,  of  Tho.  Slvkehj,  1605,  Cil.  St. 

Thus  the  name  of  Caventlish  was  vt* rv 
generally  shortened  to  Ca'ndish  ;  and 
throughout  Ford's  poem  on  the  dentil 
of  Mountjoy  earl  of  Devonshire,  ihi* 
title  stands  in  the  verse  as  Denshire. 

Detotuhire  the  issue  of  nobility.        P.  21,  rrpr.  1819 

Many  such  abbreviations  were  once 
common  which  are  now  disnsed. 
CANDLE,  votive.   A  cnston:ary  offering 
to  a  saint,  or  even  to  God. 

To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  }cood  St  Anne. 

A  candell  shall  they  have  u  peece,  get  it  wlnre  I  can, 

If  I  way  my  ncele  tind  in  one  place  «>r  in  other. 

Gammer  Gurton's  N.,  O.  1*.,  ii,  18 

CANDLE- WASTERS.  Rakes  who  'sit 
up  all  night,  and  therefore  wa.<*te 
much  candle.  It  certainly  does  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  relate  to  the 
custom  explained  under  the  words 
candle' S'Cnds ;  for  a  book-worm  is 
called  a  candle-waster.     See  Todd. 

If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
And,  sorry  wag  1  cry  hero  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  niislortune  drunk, 
With  ctmdle-wasters ;  bring  him  yet  Ui  nie. 

Mnch  Ado,  V,  I. 

Sorry  wag,  is  the  conjectnrnl  reading 
of  Mr.  Steevens  for  sorrow,  wagge,  of 
the  old  editions,  of  which  no  sense 
can  be  made.  Every  editor  has  pro- 
posed something. 

Candle-wasting  students  are  thus 
mentioned : 

I,  which  have  known  yon  better  and  more  inwardly, 

than  a  thousand  of  these  candle-vcasting  Ixrak  wormes. 

Hosp.  of  Inc.  Fooles,  Dtdie.  to  Fortune. 

fCANEER.     A  cannoneer. 

He  should  be  a  skilfull  caneere,  and  able  to  direct  the 
gunner.  Tom  of  AH  Trades,  IC'il. 

CANE-TOBACCO,  or  tobacco  in  cane. 
Tobacco  made  up  in  a  particular  form, 
highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  be  the 
sort  since  called  pigtail,  but  that 
seems  not  convenient  for  smoking. 

The  nostrils  of  his  chimnies  are  still  stuiTd 
With  smoke  more  chargeable  than  cane-tobacro. 

Merrif  betil,  0.  PI.,  v,  257. 
My  boy  once  lighted 
A  pipe  of  canc-tobacco,  with  a  piece 
Of  a  vile  ballad.  .ill  Fools,  0.  PI.,  iv.  1S7. 

Again, 

It  is  not  leaf,  sir,  'tii  pudding,  cane-tobacco.        Ibtd. 

Pudding  tobacco  was  another  form. 
They  are  all  enumerated  here : 

Impose  so  deep  a  tax 
On  all  these  ball,  lr>if,  cone,  and  imdding  packs. 

SjfUcstfr's  liAHuco  battered,  p  113. 
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llien  of  to1):iC(-o  lie  a  [^lypc  doth  lack, 
Of  Triuidndc  in  ctuie.  lit  Ici.f,  ur  ball. 

Uarritiyl.  Epig^  iv,  S4. 

See  also  Epig.,  ii,  .^8. 
tCANGEAN';.     Changing? 

Tlie  upper  itariaent  of  the  stHtely  queen, 

Is  rich  {(old  tissii,  {<a  u  (rround  of  Kreen ; 

Where  ih'  Hrt-full  sliuttle  rarely  uid  eiichcck 

The  camjeaiit  colour  of  a  roallards  neck.     Du  Bartas. 

CANKER.     The  common  wild  rose,  or 
dog-rose.     Cynosbaton. 

I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  u  hedt^c,  than  a  roie  in  his 
gnice.  Much  Ado,  i,  8. 

I'o  put  doMii  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Boliiigbroke. 

1  Ueu.  IT,  i,  8. 
The  cankrr  blooms  liave  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hungou  such  thorns,  and  piny  as  wantonly. 

Shakesp.  Sonnet  54. 

Also  a  worm,  or  rather  caterpillar : 

Clouds  and  eclipses  staiin  l)uth  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

Ibid.,  35. 
For  cfljiXYrvice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love.  Ibid.,70. 

Also  in  Sonnet  95. 
CANION,  orCANNION.  Thus  defined 
in  Kersey's  Dictionary :  "  Cannions, 
boot-hose  tops ;  an  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  legs."  That  is  to 
say,  a  particular  addition  to  breeches. 
Coles  says,  **  Cannions  [of  breeches] 
Perizomnta."  Cotgrave,  "  Canons  de 
chausses.*' 

f  Subli^r.  Mart,  sublijrnculum,  Cic.  femoralia,  Sueton. 
feniinalia.  Superior  bnichunini  pars,  pudenda  et  fe- 
mora obte};eu::,  aco^voiJcf ,  fujpoficrai,  Eudox.  Jirnyes. 
Slops  or  breeches  witlioul  camom  or  nether  stocks. 

Nomeuclatur,  1585. 

Come,  you  arc  so  modest  now,  'tis  pity  that  thou  wast 

ever  bred  to  be  thus  throueh  a  pair  of  canions ;  thou 

WDuldst  have  made  a  pietty  foolish  waiting  maid. 

MiddletuHS  Mure  Dissemhlers,  <jc.,  Jn<'.  j}r.,  iv,  353. 

Miiishew  says,  "On  les  appelle  aiusi 
pourceque,  &c.,  because  they  are  like 
cannons  of  artillery,  or  cans  or  pots.** 
fCANNEL-RAKERS.  Kakcrs  of  gut- 
ters ;  men  accustomed  to  low  occu- 
pations. 

Tliese  vyle  camtel-raken 
Are  now'  becumme  nuikers, 
Ther  ]>ocms  out  they  dashe, 
With  all  ther  swyber  swashe. 

Papyilical  Exhurlation,  n.  d. 

CANON.     A  rule,  or  law. 

Or  that  the  Ererlastiajfliad  not  fiv'd 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Uaml.,  i,  2. 

In   the   following   passage   the  word 
from  introduces  it  obscurely: 

'Twas  from  the  canon.  Coriot.,  iii,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it,  **  'Twas  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  was  a  form  of  speech 
to  which  he  has  no  right;*'  and  pro- 
bably he  was  right. 
Thus  from  is  used  in  Othello: 


Bo  not  believe 
T\intfrom  the  senso  of  all  civility 
I  would  thus  play  and  trifle  with  vour  rererence. 

OtkeUo,  i,  L 

CANT,  s.  Supposed  to  mean  a  niche, 
in  the  following  passage  of  B.  Jon- 
son  ;  from  kant^  a  corner,  in  Dutch. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was 
Irene,  or  Peace ;  she  was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant. 

Coronation  Entertainm.,  vol.  vi,  445,  Giff. 
Directly  nnder  her,  in  a  cant  bv  herself,  was  Arete 
inthroned.      Decker,  Entert.  ofJamei  I,  sitm.  H,  8  b. 

In  the  following  passage,  Greene 
seems  to  use  cantes,  for  canters,  or 
vagabonds. 

I  fell  into  a  great  lauirhter,  to  see  rei  tain  Itnlianate 

cantes,  humourous  cavaliers,  vouthfu)  rcntlemen,  &c. 

Quip  for  Upsi.  a.  Ha  I  Misc.,  v,  3»6. 

CANTER,  s.  One  who  cants  a  vagrant 
or  beggar. 

A  rogue, 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad.  It.  Jons.  Staple  of  Srtrs,  net  ii. 
lAnd  if  It  be  but  coiisidrcd  in  the  right  kue.  a  coach 
or  carunch  are  nteere  engines  of  pride  (which  no  man 
can  deny  to  be  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sinnes  ;  for  two 
leash  of  oyster-wives  hvTed  a  coacli  on  a  Thursday 
after  Whitsuntide,  lo  carry  them  to  the  grrcnc-j^wse 
faire  at  Stratford  the  Bowe,  and  as  they  were  hurried 
betwixt  Algate  and  Myie-end.  they  were  so  bema- 
dam'd.  Iie-mistritit.  and  ladified  by  the  In^ggcrs.  that 
the  foolish  women  bejiau  to  sw  ell  with  a  nruud  sup|H>- 
sitiim  or  imaginar^r  grcaitnes,  and  gave  all  their  nuiuy 
to  the  menuicunting  canters;  insomuch  that  they 
were  fnigue  to  pawne  their  gownes  and  smocks  the 
next  day  to  buy  oysters,  or  eUe  their  pride  had  nmde 
them  cry,  for  \iant  of  what  to  ciy  withall. 

Taylor's  Horkes.  ICiO. 

CANTERBURY.  A  short  gallop  ;  said 
by  Johnson  to  be  derived  from  the 
pace  Ui^ed  by  the  monks  in  going  to 
Canterbury.  Now  abbreviated  into 
canter. 

He  'a  postmaster]  rides  altMrether  upon  spurre,  and 
no  less  is  necessary  for  his  dull  supporter,  who  is  as 
familiarlv  acquainted  with  a  Cauterittry,  as  hec  who 
makes  Chaucer  his  author  is  with  his  Tale. 

Clitus's  1f'kim:ies,pBge  119. 
Boileau's  Pegasus  has  all  his  paces.  The  Pesasus  of 
Pope,  like  a  Kentish  post-horse,  is  always  on  the  Can- 
terbury. Dennis  on  the  Prelim,  to  the  Dunciad. 

Johnson  had  not  the  verb  to  canter, 
which  has  long  been  so  common. 
M  r.  Todd  has  supplied  it.  The  former 
only  alluded  to  it  under  Canterbury 
Gallop, 
CANTERBURY  BELLS.  A  species  of 
campanula,  said  by  Gerard  to  grow 
abundantly  in  Kent.  See  p.  -4.52. 
There  were  also  a  sort  of  bells  carried 
by  pilgrims  for  their  solace,  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Examination  of 
William  Thorpe,  which  were  so  called ; 
probably  because  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  was  the  most  common. 

Some  other  pil^mes  will  have  with  them  baspipcs ; 
80  that  in  evene  towne  tliat  they  come  throogfa,  w  hat 
with  the  noise  of  their  singing,  and  with  the  sound  c^ 
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their  pipins,  and  with  tlie  jangling  of  their  Canter- 
hurie  heth,  he.  they  make  more  noise  tlian  if  the  king 
came  there  away.    Wordtw.  Ecd.  Bioffr.,  vol.  i,  p.  168- 

CANTLE.      A    part,     or    share.     See 
Todd. 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  niv  land, 
A  hnge  half  moon,  a  monatrons  cantU  out. 

1  Hat.  IF,  iii.  1. 
The  greater  eaiUU  of  the  world  is  lost, 
"With  very  ignorance.  Jut.  /•  CI.,  iii,  8. 

There  armours  forged  were  of  metal  frail, 
On  ev'ry  side  a  massy  cantel  flies.   Fair/.  Tass.,  n,  48. 

Do  you  remember 
The  eautel  of  immortal  dieese  ye  carried  witli  vc  ? 

B.  ^  n.  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  ii)  p.  218. 

CANVAS,   *.     In    the   sense   of  disap- 
pointment [a  dismissal.] 

As  much  as  mnrringe  comes  to,  and  I  lose 
My  lionor.  if  the  Don  receives  the  eatitas 

Shirlry,  Brothers,  act  ii.  p.  14. 

[The  note  on  this  passage  intbrms  us, 
*''  the  phrase  is  taken  from  the  practice 
of  journeymen  mechanics  who  travel 
in  quest  of  work,  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  profession.  When 
they  are  discliarged  by  their  masters, 
they  are  said  to  receive  the  canvas, 
or  the  bay;  because  in  this,  their 
tools  and  necessaries  are  packed  up, 
preparatory  to  their  removal."] 

If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  eniiras,  he  is  in  hell 
on  the  oilier  side.  Burton,  Jiint.,  p.  113. 

But  «h\  shoulU'bt  thou  take  thy  neglect,  tliv  chhtos, 
so  to  htsirt  ?  Ihi'd.,  p.  367. 

This  is  cited  by  Johnson,  as  an  example 
of  the  more  usual  sense, 
tro  CANVAS.     To  discuss. 

I  innted  the  hunjnr  slave  sometimes  to  my  chamber, 
to  the  caneas'mg  of  a  turkey  pie,  or  a  piece  of  venison, 
which  my  ludy  gnindmothcr  sent  me. 

Returue  fruM  Pernassuf,  1606. 

CANUIST,  or  CANVIST,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  seems  to  mean  entrapped, 
but  I  can  give  no  further  account  of 
it. 

That  restlesse  I,  much  like  the  hunted  hare. 
Or  as  the  canuiit  kite  doth  feare  the  snare. 

Mlrr.for  Mag.,  p.  230. 

To  CAP,  for  to  arrest,  abbreviated  from 
capias,  the  technical  term  for  an 
arrest. 

Therefore,  genUe  knight, 
Twelre  shillings  you  must  nay,  or  I  must  cap  you. 

B.  f  Ft.  Kn.  ofB.  Pest,  act  iii. 

tCAP- PAPER.  Whatever  be  the  origin 
of  this  name,  it  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  the  following  extracts 
show. 

Packe  paper  or  cap-paper,  such  paper  as  mercers  and 
other  occupiers  use  to  wrappe  their  ware  in. 

Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  6. 
And  dnnghiU  rags,  by  favour,  and  by  hap, 
Mot  be  advanced  aloft  to  sheets  of  cap. 
As  by  desert,  by  favour,  and  by  chance 
Honour  may  fall,  and  begg'ry  may  advance. 

Taylor^ s  U'orkrs,  1C30. 

fCAP-DATES.  Perhaps  for  Cape-dates. 


For  a  consumption,  proved. 
Take  halfe  an  ounce  of  niaiius  christi,  one  ounce  of 
white  sugar  candy,  and  a  penny -^toith  of  anuiseedes, 
and  halfe  a  pintc'of  redde-rose  water,  and  a  ])iiit  of 
muscadine,  fonrencwlayd  ejrges,  a  qtiarter  of  nut- 
megges,  halfe  a  quarter  of  cap  dates,  and  stone  vour 
dates,  and  wash  them  before  that  vou  doe  put  \\\tm 
in,  and  Iwyie  them  altogether,  anu  so  use  them,  for 
this  hath  becne  proved.  Pathtcay  of  Health,  n.  d. 

tCAP  OF  MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of 
state  carried  before  a  high  dignitary 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  In  the 
second  example,  written  probably 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  was 
only  traditional,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
carried  on  the  head. 

A  sword,  a  cap  of  Maintenance,  a  mace 

Great,  and  well  guilt,  to  do  the  towne  more  grace. 

Are  borne  before  the  maior,  and  aldermen. 

And  on  festivities,  or  high  dayes,  then 

Those  magistrates  their  scarlet  gownes  doe  weare. 

And  have  sixe  sergeants  to  attend  each  yeare. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  lC3a 
The  man,  thought  I,  that  does  advance 
With  this  huge  cap  of  maintenance, 
Seems  to  the  rabble,  in  the  street  here, 
As  if  he  was  my  lord's  cole-meeter, 
Berause  he  imd,  as  some  folks  said. 
The  standard  bushel  on  his  head. 

Uudibras  Redivitns,  vol.  ii,  port  6, 1707* 

CAP  OF  WOOL.  The  wearing  of 
woollen  caps  was  enforced  by  statute 
13  Eliz.  There  was  a  song  of  which 
the  burden  was,  **  An  if  thy  cap  be 
wool,**  to  which  B.  Jonson  alludes  iu 
the  following  passage : 

Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  an  tfyour  cap  be  of  wool. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  mark  of  a 
citizen  ;  probably  higher  ranks  wore 
no  caps  at  all. 

Though  my  husband  be  n  citizen,  and  his  cap's  utads 
of  wool,  yet  I  have  wit. 

Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1G05. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  a  similar 
meaning  in  the  following  passage  : 

Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute  caps. 

Love's  L.  L.,  r,  3. 

That  is,  better  wits  may  be  found  even 
amony  citizens. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  it  an  allusion 
to  the  university  caps. 

tTlierefore,  vicar,  I  teU  thee,  'fore  thou  goe  out  of 
these  doores.  lie  make  thee  pay  every  farthing,  if  thy 
cap  be  oftcooll. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westtninster,  1636. 

fCAPAX.  The  Latin  word,  used  in 
the  sense  of  sharp  or  knowing. 

I  am  a  trew  flie ;  sure  I  can  no  false  kuackes ; 
Alas !  master  spyder,  ye  be  to  capackes. 

Ue^vcood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 
Tliys  Wyt  such  gyftes  ot  graces  hath  in  hym. 
That  makth  my  clowghter  to  wysh  to  wyn  hym ; 
Yoong,  pavnefull.  tractable,  and  aipax, 
llies  oe  Wytes  gyftes  whveh  Science  doth  axe. 

Hay  of  IFit  and  Science,  \)  2. 

CAP-CASE,  s.    A  small  travelling  case, 
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or  band-box ;  originally,  donbtle88, 
to  hold  caps;  but  afterwards  made 
more  firm,  and  used  for  papers,  notes, 
money,  tl'c.  The  following  is  said 
in  ridicule  of  the  smallness  of  a 
man*s  possessions : 

One  cart  Mill  serve  for  all  your  furniture, 
With  room  enough  behind  to  ease  the  footman ; 
A  cnp-casc  for  your  linen  and  your  ulate. 

B.  4-  >7.  Two  Koh.  Oent. 

An  old  author  thus  describes  the  law 
terms : 

Hilary  term,  hath  4  retumes. 

The  first  retume,  the  lawyer  comes  up  with  on  empty 

eop-aue. 

The  second  retume,  the  client  comes  up  with  a  full 

eaf<ase. 

Tlie  tliird  retume,  all  the  clients  money  is  in  the 

lawyers'  cap-ctuf. 

The  fourth  retume,  nothinf  but  lawyers'  papers  stuffe 

the  clients  cap-ease.  (hcUs  AUuutMckc,  p.  S. 

In  the  following  ridiculous  passage, 
the  clown  seems  to  play  upon  the 
word,  calling  his  head  a  cap-case,  as 
soon  as  his  cap  is  on.  The  clerk  and 
he  hnye  been  disputing  in  absurd 
ceremony,  who  shall  first  be  covered, 
the  clerk  at  length  ei^es  way,  and  says. 

Since  you'll  have  it  so,  I'll  he  the  first  to  hide  my  head. 

The  other  replies. 

Mine  ia  a  cap-cuse.    I<kOW  to  our  luisiness. 

Mass.  Old  Lttir,  iii,  1. 

A  case  to  put  a  cap  on,  not  in.  [So 
in  the  following  passage  of  Taylor  the 
water-poet.] 

t  Whose  poudered  phrases  with  comhustious  flame, 
Like  glo-wormes  in  tlie  darkest  darke  doe  shine. 
To  tliem  in  all  sir  reverence,  I  submit, 
Tliou  mir'd  admired  capcase,  cranid  with  wit. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCAPE-CLOAK.  A  Spanish  cloak, 
which  had  a  cape  to  it. 

If  you  finde  him  not  hcere  yoii  shall  in  Panics,  with  a 
picke-tuoili  in  liii»  hat,  a  Cftpe-clokr,  aind  a  hnig  stock« 
ing.  Oterbiiry's  Anv  and  Chaise  Charactrrs,  1615. 

tCAPERDOCHY.  A  term  for  a  prison. 
See  Cappadochio. 

My  son's  in  Dvbell  here,  in  Oiperdochy,  i'  (he  fraol. 

krytrood.  First  Part  ofK.  Ed.  IF,  1600. 

To  CAPITULATE,  To  make  head  ;  to 
form  insurrection.  It  is  now  onlv 
used  in  the  very  opposite  sense,  of 
submitting  under  certain  articles  or 
heads  of  agreement. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas  and  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up.       1  lien.  I  J',  iii,  2. 

CAPOCCHIA.  The  feminine  form  of 
the  Italian  word  capocchio,  which 
signifies  a  fool.  Coaxingly  applied 
by  Pandarus  to  Cressida  : 

Alas  p<»or  wretch !  a  poor  capocchia!  Tro.  4'  Cres.,  iv,  2. 

The  old  editions  had  corrupted  it  to 
chipochia  :  which  Theobald  corrected. 


CAPON.  Singularly  used  for  a  billet- 
doux. 

0,  thv  letter,  thr  letter;  he's  a  good  fHend  of  mine: 
Stand  aside  ^ood  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  c-arve ; 
Break  up  this  capon.  Lore's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

Poulei  was  the  current  word  in  France 
at  the  same  time.     It  originated  from 
the  artifice  of  conveying  letters  se- 
cretly in  fowls  sent  as  presents. 
tCAPONET.     A  small  capon. 

^.  I  l>eleeve  your  pullets  and  capouets  doe  the  like, 
and  therefore  I  will  taste  of  them. 

fyssenger  of  BeHveuMto,  1613. 

tCAPOUCH.    A  hood.    Fr. 

And  in  the  inner  part  of  this  ugly  habitation  stands 
Greedinesse,  prepurd  to  devoore  all  that  enter,  attired 
in  a  eafoueh  of  written  parchment,  buttond  downe  be- 
fore with  labels  of  wax.   Nash,  Pierce  Pemilesse,  1593. 

CAPPADOCHIO.  A  slight  corruption 
of  Cappadocia  ;  used  as  a  cant  term 
for  prison.  The  king  of  Cappadocia, 
says  Horace,  was  rich  in  slaves,  but 
had  little  money.  Hence  perhaps  the 
allusion : 

How,  captiiin  Idle  ?  my  old  aunt's  son,  my  dear  kins- 
man, in  Cappadochio  ?  FvritaM,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  550. 

fTo  CAP  RHYMES.  A  literary  game, 
the  practice  of  which  is  hardly  yet 
obsolete.  One  gave  a  line,  and  an- 
other followed  witli  one  rhyniinj;  to  it. 

But  letts  leave  this  capping  of  rimes,  Studiuao,  and 
follow  our  late  demise,  that  wee  may  iiiaiiiiuiuc  our 
heads  in  cappes,  our  1)ellyes  in  provender,  and  our 
backs  in  sadle  and  bridle. 

Retume  from  Pernassvs,  1612. 

fCAPRICCIO.     A  fancy,  or  caprice. 

Sometimes. 
In  quite  opposed  capriccios,  he  climbs 
The  hardest  rocks.  Chapumu,  lIo,n.JlifMu  to  Pan. 
Will  this  eaprieio  hold  ni  thee,  art  sure  'r 

JU'sireU,n,^. 

fCAPRIOL.  A  movement  in  dancing, 
by  springing  up  high. 

with  lofty  tumes  nml  capriols  in  the  ayrc. 
Which  with  the  lusiy  tunes  acconleth'faire. 

Darirs'  Orchestra,  1622. 
For  though  none  feare  the  falUng  of  those  sparkes. 
(And  when  they  fall,  'twill  be  good  cntciiinylark«.>s). 
Yet  this  may  fall,  that  while  you  dunce  and  skip 
With  female  planets,  so  vour  foote  may  trip, 
That  in  their  lofty  eaprioU  and  turne. 
Their  motion  may  make  your  dimension  burnr. 

HariugtoH's  Epiffra,iis,'lQl3A. 
J'liy  P('j;asus,  in  his  admir'd  careerc, 
Curvcis  no  cupreols  of  nonsence  here. 

Randolph's  Potms,  1613. 

tCAP-STRING.     A  nautical  term. 

All  fall  to  labour,  one  man  helps  to  steere. 
Others  to  slacken  the  bi{c«bellied  snyle. 
Some  to  the  ctip-striug  call,  some  prny,  some  swcare. 
Some  let  the  tackles  slip,  whilst  others  hale. 

Ueywood^s  Troia  Britanicn,  1609. 

CAPTAIN.  Used  as  an  adjective. 
Chief;  more  excellent,  or  valuable. 

Like  stunes  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.    Shakrsp.,  Sonii.  52. 
Hie  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion,  and  the  felinxt 
Loadeu  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judiee. 

Tiuion  of  A.,  Six,  &. 
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Dr.   Johnson's   emendation   of  felon 
for  fellow^  in  tlie  above  passage,  is 
very  striking,  and  probably  right. 
tCAPTlVE.     Used  in  the  sense  of  cap- 
tivated. 

And  wliai's  above  thy  sonl.  fnir  Cielia, 
1  bave  uot  lookt  on  her  with  eaptite  eves. 

The  Wisard,  a  >lay,  1640,  MS. 

CAPUCCIO,  properly  cappuccio,  Italian 
for  a  hood.  Not  at  all  a  capuchin. 
Spenser  uses  it  for  a  hood.  He  de- 
scribes Doubt, 

In  a  discoloured  cote  of  8tran<^e  ditguysc. 
That  at  ku  backe  a  lirode  capucc'w  Imd, 
And  sleeves  dependaunt  Albaues6  wyse. 

/:^.,III,xii,  10. 

He  describes  the  back  and  sleeves  of 
the   coat.     We   should   now  say   its 
back.     Hence  the  following  word. 
CAPUCHED.     Hooded. 

Thevare  differently  cucuUatcd  and  rapticAri  upon  the 
heau  and  back  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE.     A  kind  of 

short  musquet.  Called  also  a  petronel, 

and    used    by    cavalry.     Hence   the 

dragoons,  &c.,thein!«elves,  who  carried 

.  them,  were  so  called  : 

Nuy,  1  kneu-, 
Howe'er  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  carbine. 
He  would  chaise  home  at  lenirth  like  a  brave  gen- 
tleman. B.  4'  Fl.  iru  tc .  Money,  v,  1 . 
Wliich  cansrd  the  Christian  carabins  which  follow'd 
them,  not  to  be  too  earnest  in  pursuing  of  them. 

KnolUs'  hist.  ofTurkt,  1186.  K. 
f  He  sent  out  Daniels  nnd  Barzimeres  with  a  thousand 
light  and  nimble  carbines,  for  to  fetch  him  backe,  the 
one  a  lieutenMnt.  and  the  other  a  tribune  of  the 
Scutarii.  Holland's  Ammianm  Mareellinus,  1809. 

tC.ARAMARA.  Another  name  for  a 
gipsy. 

This  art  of  chiromancy  hatli  been  sostranorely  infected 
with  superstition,  deceit,  cheatint;,  and  (if  I'durst  say 
so)  with  ma^c  also,  that  the  canonists,  and  of  late 
years  pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  have  been  constmined  uU 
terlv  to  condemn  it.    So  that  now  no  man  prufesseth 

Cublickely  this  dieatin^  art,  butthfeves.  rogues,  and 
eggarly  rascals ;  wliicn  arc  now  ever}'  where  knowue 
by  the  name  of  Uoheniiaus,  E^ptians.'and  Caramaras  ; 
and  first  came  into  these  parts  of  Europe  alx>ut  the 
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by  the  name  of  Uoheniiaus,  E^ptians,  and  Caramaras ; 
and  first  came  into  these  parts  of  Europe  alx>ut  th( 
yi'arl417,  us  G.  Dupreau,  Albertus  Krantz,  and  Poly 
dorc  Vergil  report. 

FerranJ,  Love's  MelanchoJtf,  10*0,  p.  173. 

CARANZA,  or  more  properlv  CAR- 
RANZA.  JEROME.  A  native  of 
Seville,  and  governor  of  the  province 
of  Honduras,  author  of  a  book  in  4to, 
entitled  Filosofia  de  las  Armas,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Arms,  in  which  the 
laws  of  duelling  were  strictly  laid 
down.  He  is  often  mentioned  as  of 
great  authority  in  that  gentlemanly 
science,  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others ; 
as  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act.  i, 


sc.  5.  In  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Eugenia, 
the  daughter  of  ihe  governor  of  Bar- 
celona, claims  relationship  to  him. 

Zanch.  It  is  sufficient  by  Caranza's  rule. 

Bug.  I  know  it  is,  sir. 

ZmcK.  Have  you  read  Caranza,  lady  ? 

Bug.  If  you  mean  him  that  writ  upou  the  duel, 

He  was  my  kinsman.  Act  v,  4^ 

CARAVEL.  A  sort  of  ship.  Thus 
defined  by  Kersey :  "A  kind  of  light 
round  ship,  with  a  square  poop,  rigg*d 
and  fitted  out  like  a  galley,  holding 
about  six  score  or  seven  score  tun.** 
Caravelle,  Fr. 

To  horrid  battail  the  fell  tyrant  brings 
Envines  of  wood,  dire  and  unusual. 
To  kMMrd  the  caravels  upon  the  mayn. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  x,  IS. 
A  certain  caravel  saylvni^  in  the  west  oceitn  alwut  the 
coHStes  (if  Spayoe,  haul  a  forcible  and  conliuuall  wynde 
from  the  east.  Bich.  Eden's  Hist,  of  Trot.,  A,  I. 

Written  also  carvel  and  carveil.     See 
Todd. 
tCARAVELLE.     A  kind  of  pear  ? 

They  are  cold  and  drie,  and  if  they  be  muscadels  swc<>N 
and  very  ripe,  or  such  as  ha\'e  one  red  side,  or  berscu- 
motte,  or  good  Christians,  or  caravelle.  or  those  that 
wee  use  to  roast  in  winter,  they  are  very  ucceptabit; 
to  the  taste,  thev  corroborate  a  weake  stomack.  cause 
excrements  to  descend  downward;  the  bergamotie 
and  caratelle  are  the  best. 

Passenger  of  Drurenuto,  1612. 

CARBUNCLE.  It  whs  once  a  current 
opinion,  that  the  carbuncle  had  the 
property  of  giving  out  a  native  light, 
without  reflection.  This  Brown  rightly 
questions,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii,  5.  Mr. 
Boyle,  however,  believed  it.  Hero- 
dotus attributes  the  same  property  to 
an  emerald,  ii,  44. 

Tliat  admired  mighty  stone 
The  earbnncU  that's  UHmi^: 
Wliich  from  it  aucIi  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejectcth. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 

The  eye  to  it'directcth. 

Driyt.  Muse's  Elgsiuat. 

Hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  gem 
described  in  Titus  Andronicu**,  on  the 
finger  of  Bassianus : 

Upon  his  bloody  fln^er  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  li<:litens  all  the  Imle, 

Wnicli,  like  a  taper  in  some  lUMiuiiitiiit, 

Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  inan'.t  carihy  cheeks. 

And  shews  the  rugged  entr.iiU  uf  this  pit. 

Act  ii,  sc.  4 

To  CARD.  To  mix,  or  debase  by  mixing. 

But  mine  is  such  a  dreiicli  of  baMerdush, 
Such  a  sUiinge  carded  cuniiinKness. 

B.  i-  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed. 
You  card  vour  beer,  if  you  see  yourguusts  begiu  to  bu 
drunk,  luilf  small,  half'^str.)ng. 

Greene's  Quip/or  an  Upsl.  Courtier,  1620. 

On  these  authorities,  Mr.  Steevens 
very  properly  established  the  old 
reading,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare : 
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T!ie  skipping  king  lie  ambled  np  nnd  down 
Willi  sluillow  jesters  and  rsisli  iiavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  Imriit :  carded  his  state; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Tlie  expression  carded  led  directly  to 
the  similar  one  of  mingled.  Warbur- 
ton  proposed  ^scarded^  which  was 
adopted  till  this  explanation  appeared, 
and  was  certainly  very  specious. 
CARD.  The  mariner's  compass.  Pro- 
perly the  paper  on  which  the  points 
of  the  wind  are  marked. 

All  the  quarters  tlmt  they  know 
1'  the  shipman's  card.  Macb.,  i,  3. 

We're  all  like  sea  cards, 
AH  our  endeavours  and  our  motions, 
As  they  do  to  the  north,  still  point  at  beauty. 

B.  4'  Fl.  CkaHcea,\,W. 

Hence  to  speak  by  the  card,  meant  to 
speak  with  great  exactness,  true  to  a 
point. 

I  low  absolute  the  knave  is!  we  must  speak  by  the 
card,  or  equivocation  nill  undo  us.  Haml.,  v,  1. 

CARD  OF  TEN.  A  tenth  card;  one 
as  high  as  a  ten.  See  to  Face  it, 
where  instances  are  given.  The  phrase 
of  a  card  of  ten  was  possibly  derived, 
by  a  jocular  allusion,  from  that  of  a 
hart  of  ten,  in  hunting,  which  meant 
a  full-grown  deer ;  one  past  six  years 
of  age. 

A  great  large  deer— what  head  ? 
Forked ;  a  hart  of  ten. 

B.Jons.  Sad Shepk.,i,  6. 

In  the  Chances,  a  card  of  Jive  is  men- 
tioned. 

Whether  a  card  of  ten  was  properly 
a  cooling  card,  I  have  not  discovered, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  expressions 
are  united  in  the  following  passage : 

And  all  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  cooled  with  a 
card  of  ten.  Euph.  L'ngl.,  0,  2. 

See  Cooling  Card. 
CARDECU.  Quart  d'Scu,  the  quarter 
of  a  crown,  i.  e.,  fifteen-pence,  or 
thereabouts.  So  written  in  the  old 
editions  of  Shakespeare ;  the  modern 
editors  give  quart  d'icu.  The  other 
is  the  spelling  of  the  time. 

Did  I  not  yester-moming 
Bring  you  in  a  cardeeu  there  from  the  peasant, 
Whoae  ass  I'd  driven  aside  ? 

B.  ^  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  iv,  2. 
With  a  new  cassock  lin'd  with  cotton. 
With  cardeeues  to  cull  his  pot  in. 

Ballad  in  Jcad.  of  Couipl.,  ed.  1713,  p.  243. 
I  compounded  with  them  for  a  cardakew,  which  is 
eighteenpence  English,  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
mountaine.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  77. 

See  Quart  d'ecu. 
fCARE.     To  wish. 

One  of  these  questions  related  to  onr  manner  of  living, 
and  the  place  where,  because  1  had  heard  he  had  a 


great  plantation  in  Virginia,  nnd  1  told  him  1  did  not 
care  to  be  transported 

Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  1723 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  clotli  held 
over  the  head  of  a  bride  bv  four  men, 
one  at  each  corner.  Probably  from 
the  care  supposed  to  be  taken  of  the 
bride,  by  this  method.  The  name 
remained  when  the  practice  was  dis- 
used. A  sermon  is  referred  to,  by 
one  William  Whatelv,  entitled  **A 
Care-clot h,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Cum- 
bers and  Troubles  of  Matrimony.'* 
Lond.,  4to,  IGJ4.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  68.  Or  it 
might  mean  square  cloth^  carrS, 

CAREIRES,  or  CAREER.  To  pass  the 
carriere,  a  military  phrase  for  running 
the  charge  in  a  tournament  or  attack. 
Here  used  metaphorically: 

And  80  conclusions  pass'd  the  eareires, 

Mer.  jr.,  i,l. 


Thev  [horses]  after  the  first  shrink  at  the  entering  of 
the  bullet,  doo  paw  their  carriere,  as  thou^fh  they  nad 
verie  little  hurt.     Sir  John  Smythe's  Discourses,  lhb9. 


To  stop,  to  start,  to  pass  carier,  to  bound. 
To  gallop  straight,  or  round,  or  any  way. 

Harr,  Jriost.,  xxxviii,  35. 

To  run  the  career  was  an  equivalent 
expression : 

Full  merrily 
Hath  tliis  brave  mnnag;e,  this  career,  been  run 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 

fCARGAZON.  A  cargo.  From  the 
French. 

She  was  to  me,  as  a  ship  richly  laden  frotii  Lundnn 
useth  to  be  to  onr  marchants  here,  and  1  c^Uciii  her 
eargazon  at  no  lessc  a  value. 

Jf<rtcelPs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
The  searchers  came  aboard  of  her,  and  finding  her 
richly  laden,  for  \icr  eargazon  of  broad  cloth  was  worth 
the  tirst  peiiy  neer  upon  3OUO0/.  Ibid, 

CARK.     Care. 

Wuil  we  the  wieht  whose  absence  is  our  eark, 
Tlie  sun  of  all  tlie  world  is  dim  and  dark. 

Spens.  Nuvemb.,  66. 
f  All  that  we  get  bv  tnyle,  or  industry, 
Our  barkes  and  bellies*  steale  continually : 
For  though  men  labtmr  with  much  care  and  carke, 
Itiv  with  the  lamb  du\vn<r.  rise  up  with  the  larke, 
Sweare  and  forsweare,  decenve,  and  lit^  and  cog, 
And  have  a  conscience  worse  then  anv  dng. 

Tnylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  CARK.  To  be  careful  or  thoughtful. 
It  is  often  joined  with  to  care,  as  if 
not  perfectly  synonymous. 

Why  knave,  1  say,  have  I  thus  carVd  and  car'd. 
And  all  to  keep  thee  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Lord  Cromwell,  Sh  Supp..  ii,  877- 
In  times  past  neither  did  I  labor,  carcke,  nor  cure. 
For  business,  for  family,  for  fotKlc,  nor  yet  for  fwre. 

North's  Pint,,  p.  392.  E. 
That  rather  earked  to  satisfie  his  desire,  than  coveted 
to  observe  his  promised  faith. 

Painters  Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol  ii,  sign.  A,  8. 
fA  Itisty  youth  in  prime  of  yeafs^  his  fathers  only 

child, 
Who  Theodomi  hnd  to  name,  of  courage  stoat  and 
wild. 
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Wliose  father  liaJ  by  earkhig  pot  great  store  of  goods 

and  lands. 

Which    after  llie  dcrensc  of  liim  fell  holy    to   liis 

hands.  Wslon/  of  FortMiiatm,  1682. 

CARKANET,  or  CARCANET.  A  neck- 
lace. A  diminutive  from  the  old 
French  word  carcan. 

Say  that  1  lineer'd  « ith  yoa  at  your  shop 
To  sec  the  mtuung  of  her  carkanet. 

Com.  ofE.,  iii,  1. 

Also,  in  his  Sonnet  52. 

About  his  necke  a  carknet  rich  lie  ware 
Of  precious  stones  all  set  in  gold  well  tried. 

Hurt.  Ariost.,  vii,  4? 
About  tliy  neck  a  carkantt  is  hound 
Blade  of  the  rubie,  pearl,  and  diamond. 

Herrick,  p.  30. 

Spelt  sometimes  A:/7r/'a/ie/,  see  Ilerrick, 
p.  11,  and  carqnenet. 

Golden  cartjutneU 
Enihraced  her  nrck  wit  hall. 

Chapman,  in  EltotC*  Uesiod,  p.  381. 
+A  number  of  well-art^-d    ihinj^s,  round  hnicclets, 

buttftns  brave, 
^'kisiles  and  cnrquenets.  Chapman,  II.,  xviii. 

It  seems  to  be  used  erroneously  tor  cas- 
k<*t,  in  this  passage  :   [See  Casknet.] 

That  Kiuce  the  Fates  had  tane  the  }^eiii  away, 
lie  hiiglit  but  see  the  carknet  where  it  lav. 

Broicn,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  139. 

CARLE.  A  boor,  or  countryman.  This 
and  the  word  churl  are  both  derived 
from  the  Saxon  ceorly  a  husbandman. 
The  latter  has  been  since  confined  to 
the  sense  of  an  ill-tempered  brutish 
person. 

Or  could  this  earfe, 
A  very  drndice  of  nature's,  have  subdued  nie 
In  my  pnifession ?  Cymb.,  v,  2. 

Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carU  take  rest. 

Hall,  Sat.,  iv,  6. 

We  find  also  carloi ;  if  intended  for 
a  name,  yet  a  name  formed  from  the 
sense. 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  iMunds 
That  the  old  carlut  once  was  master  of. 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  5. 

CARLO  BUFFONE.  This  cliaracter. 
in  Jonson*s  Every  Man  out  of  bis 
Humour,  is  said  to  have  been  intended 
for  one  **  Charles  Chester,  a  bold  im- 
pertinent fellow, — a  perpetual  talker, 
who  made  a  noise  like  a  drum  in  a 
room."     Avbrey  Pfipers,  p.  514. 

tCARM.     A  Carmelite  friar.    Fr. 

Better  it  were  without4;n  harm 

For  to  become  a  Celestine, 
A  grey  friar.  Jacobin,  or  a  Carm, 

Aunermit,  or  a  friur  Au«tinc. 

Compt.  of  them  too  late  MaryeJ. 

tCARMlNIST.     Used  by  Nash  in  the 

sense  of  a  writer  of  ballads. 
CARN  ADINE.  Red,  or  carnation  colour; 

or  a  stuff  of  that  colour. 

Grogranis,  snttins,  velvet  fine, 
Tbe  rosy  colour'd  carnardine. 

Any  thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  Com. 


Hence  Shakespeare's  word  to  incar- 
nardine,  q.  v. 
tCARNELS.     The  tonsils. 

The  camels  in  the  throate,  tonsilUp. 

Withals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  IfiOS,  p  281. 

fCARNIDGE.  Used  in  the  following 
extract  for  cornaye,  a  tenure  of  lana 
by  the  duty  of  blowing  the  horn  to 
give  notice  of  invasion. 

To  find  ont  some  precedents  wliere  his  mtyesty's  sub- 
jects, that  hold  their  lauds  bv  knight's  service  or  by 
escuage,  or  by  camidfie,  which  fast  is  blowing  of  a  horn 
uiMn  the  marches  of  Scotland  or  Wales  before  thev 
were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Letter  dated  \^V^. 

tCARNOGGIN.  Some  article  which 
was  characteristic  of  Wales. 

A  herd  of  goats,  or  nints,  or  ought 
That  country  yeilds;  flannel,  eamoggins. 
Store  of  metnegliu  in  thy  waggons. 

mt  and  Drollery,  1682,  p.  2a3. 

CAROCH.  A  coach.  Minshew  savs  a 
large  coach.  Carocchio,  Ital.,  or 
carocho.  Span.,  as  if  made  from  carro 
de  oeho,  a  coach  and  eight.  The  size 
of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage : 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  carock,  six  horses. 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler  bare, 
And  my  three  women.     B.  Jons.  Det.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  2. 
One  only  way  is  left  me  to  redeem  all : — 
Make  ready  my  carock.     B.  <f  Fl.  Custom  ofC,  iii,  1. 
IMoreover,  that  during  all  the  time  of  his  empire  he 
neither  tnoke  up  any  man  to  sit  with  him  in  his  carroch, 
nor  admitted  any  privat  person  to  i»e  his  companion  in 
the  honourable  estate  of  omsull,  as  princes  have  been 
wont  to  do.      Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

Minshew,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  follows 
in  this  instance,  derives  coach  from 
Kotczy,  the  name  for  this  kind  of 
carriage  in  Hungary,  where  he  says 
it  was  invented.  Mr.  Whalley  thinks 
carocke  the  primitive  word,  and  coach 
only  a  smoother  way  of  pronouncing 
it.  He  derives  caroche,  carosse,  and 
carrozza,  Ital.,  from  the  Italian  words 
carro  rozzo,  a  red  carriage.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  cocchio,  cache, 
and  coach  are  also  used  in  those  three 
languages;  and  it  seems  not  likely 
that  the  three  countries  should  ail 
have  softened  carrozza  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  See  Mr.  Whalley's  note 
on  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv,  2. 
Besides  this,  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  a  caroch  and  a  coach  were  diffe- 
rent carriages : 

f  No  cost  for  dyet  she  at  all  requires, 
No  chance  for  cliange  of  changeable  attunes, 
No  coacnes,  or  carrvaehrs  she  doth  crave, 
No  base  attendance  of  a  pand'ring  knave. 
Perfumes  and  paintings  she  abliorrcs  and  luitef, 
Nor  doth  the  borrow  haire  from  utln-r  t«tes. 

Tmylof's  U'orkes,1Ci 
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"So,  nor  yonr  jamblinp 
In  lioralitten,  iu  coaches  or  c»roachrs. 

ItHM  AUrjf,  O.  ri.,  V,  475. 
Nuy.  for  a  nc<  d,  out  of  bis  rusy  uature, 
May'it  draw  htm  to  the  keeping  of  a  couch 
For  country,  iin<l  cnrroch  for  London. 

GrfrHc's  Tu  quoqitc,  O.  PI.,  viU  28. 

Concheft  are  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  in  1564,  by 
WilUam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  who 
became  coachman  to  queen  Ehzabeth. 
Junius  mentions  Koets,  Dutch  for  a 
litter,  as  one  of  the  etymologies. 
tCAROLET.  a  form  of  poetical  com- 
position. 

I  will  repeat  a  carotrht  in  rime. 

DrayiOH's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

CAROUSE  is  veil  known  iu  the  sense 
of  a  drinking  bout ;  but  it  meant 
originally  a  large  draught  or  bumper 
fairly  emptied.  Skinner  and  Minsbew 
derive  it  from  gar  auaz.  Germ.,  mean- 
ing ali  out, 

Roliin  here's  a  carouse  to  grood  kinc  Edward's  self. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PL,  iii,  51. 
Then  in  his  cups  you  shall  not  see  him  shrink, 
To  the  jcrand  devil  a  earouze  to  drink. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  48S. 

CARPET  KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed 
in  peace,  on  a  carpet,  by  mere  court 
favour ;  not  in  the  field,  for  military 
prowess.  Some  have  thought  that  there 
was  actually  an  order  of  Knight*  of  the 
Carpet,  So  the  compiler  of  Biblio- 
theca  Anglo-Poetica,  in  Pendragon. 
But  if  it  was  anything  like  an  order, 
it  was  only  one  of  social  jocularity, 
like  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  &c.  It 
seems  only  to  have  been  a  mock  title, 
given  to  some  knights  who  were  not 
furnished  with  any  better,  at  queen 
Mary's  accession.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly current  as  a  term  of  great  con- 
tempt. Cotgrave  translates  mignon 
de  couchette,  **  a  carpet  knight,  one 
that  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's 
chambers.'*  See  in  Couchette. 
Randle  Holmes  thus  describes  them  : 

All  snrli  as  have  studied  law.  either  civil  or  common, 
phisick,  at  anv  other  arts  and  sciences,  wlicrehy  they 
nave  become  famous  and  seniceahle  to  the  court,  city, 
or  state,  nnd  thereby  have  merited  lunour,  worshij), 
or  dignity,  trom  the  sovereign  and  fuuntaiii  of  honour, 
if  it  DC  the  king's  pleasure  to  knight  anv  such  per* 
ions,  seeing  they  are  not  knighted  as  soldiers,  they 
are  not  therefore  to  use  the  horseman's  title  or  spurs'; 
thev  are  only  termed  simply,  miles  and  milites,  knight 
or  kniijhts  oj'  the  carpet,  or  kniahts  of  the  ffreen-cloth, 
to  distiniruMli  them  from  knights  tliat  are  dubbed  as 
soldiers  are  in  the  field. 

Academy  of  Armovry,  B.  lii,  p.  57. 

Shakespeare  seems  to    have   defined 
their  claims  with  great  exactness : 


He  is  a  knidit,  dnbb'd  witli  nnback'd  mpier.  and  m 
carpel  rotti>derntioH.  Ttpel.  A'.,  iii,  i. 

Noti*  looks  my  master  just  like  one  of  our  carpet 
knights,  oulv  lie's  sonieviiiat  the  honester  of  tke  two. 

Honest  Wh.,  O.  Pl^  iii,  SIO. 

See  also  the  notes  on  these  passages. 

There  your  carpet  knights 
Who  never  charged  oeyood  a  mistress'  lips, 
Are  still  most  keen  ana  valiant. 

Masnna.  Uuu.  Comh.^  iii,S. 
A  knight,  and  vidiant  servitor  of  late, 
Plain'u  to  a  lord  and  coanseUor  of  state. 
That  captains  in  these  daies  were  not  regarded. 
And  only  carpet-knights  were  wdl  rewaraed. 

Harringt.  Mpig^  vr,  65. 

Hence  a  carpet-shield  is  mentioned : 

Can  I  not  touch  some  upstart  cmrpet^hield 
Of  Lolio's  sonnu,  that  never  saw  the  field  ? 

HalPs  8at^  iv,  4 

A  trencher-knight  was  probably  sy- 
nonymous : 

Some  mumble-news,  tome  treneher-kmght,  some  Dick. 

Ijort^s  L.  L.,  V,  1. 

CARPET-MONGER.       The    same    as 

carpet-knight. 
tCARPE'i'.PEERE,      and      CARPET- 

SQUIRE,  are  also  used  iu  the  same 

sense  as  carpet-knight. 

No,  they  care  not  for  the  false  glistering  of  gay  gai- 
ments,  or  insinuating  curtesie  of  a  caruet-peere'. 

Sash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  159^. 
For  that  the  vahant  will  defend  her  lame. 
When  carpet  squires  will  hide  their  heads  with  shame 
Tnrberrille's  Tragicatl  Tales,  1587* 

tCARPET-TRADE.  The  behaviour  of 
the  carpet-knight,  flattery. 

Wliat  should  I  saie,  father?  this  noble  duke  had  no 
maner  of  skill  in  carpet-trade. 

Biche.  Faretcell  to  Militarie  Pro/essioa,  1581. 

CARRACK,  or  CARACK.  Caraca, 
Span.  A  large  ship  of  burden  ;  a 
galleon. 

But  here's  the  wonder,  though  the  weight  would  sink 
A  Spanish  rarrack,  without  other  ballast ; 
He  nirrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  vet 
He  walks  upright,  B.  J-  Fl.' Elder  Bro.,  i,  2. 

They  arc  made  like  carracks,  only  strength  and  slow- 
age.  B.  jf-  ff.,  Coxc,  act  1. 

What  a  bouncing  bum  she  luis  too. 
There's  sail  enough  for  a  carraek.  UVd  G.  Chmee,  v,  4. 

Erroneously  written  carect,  iu  the 
following  passage : 

So  Archimedes  caught  hoklc  with  a  hooke  of  one  of 
the  greatest  carects  or  hulkes  of  the  kiny. 

North's  Pint..  S38,  C. 

fCARRAINE.  The  old  form  of  carrion. 
Fr.  caroigne. 

Seeing  no  man  then  can  death  escape. 
Nor  hire  him  hence  for  any  gaine. 
We  ought  not  feare  his  carraine  shape. 
He  onely  brings  evell  men  to  paine. 

Paradise  of  Dagntg  Dewises,  1576. 

CARRAWAY,  or  CARAWAY.  The 
carum  carui  of  Linnaeus.  A  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  being  esteemed 
carminative  and  stomachic,  are  still 
used  in  confections,  cakes,  &c. 

Nay,  yon  shall  see  mine  urchard :  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  hist  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  grafllM, 
with  a  dish  of  earrawags,  anil  so  fortii.  iMM.  IV,\,%, 
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TbiR  passage  has  given  rise  to  con- 
jectures and  disputes.  The  truth  is, 
that  apples  and  carrawaj/g  were  a 
fnvorite  dish,  and  are  said  to  be 
still  served  up  on  particular  days  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Old 
customs  are  longer  retained  in  colleges, 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  places. 
I  find  in  an  old  book  entitled  the 
Haven  of  Health,  by  Thomas  .Cogan, 
the  following  confirmations  of  the 
practice.  After  stating  the  virtues 
of  the  seed,  and  some  uf  the  uses,  he 
says. 

For  tlie  same  purpose  caretcay  sfeds  are  used  to  be 
made  in  comKts,  and  to  be  eaten  tcith  apples,  and 
bimrly  >  ery  good  for  tbHt  purpose,  for  all  such  tbingt 
»8  lirt'L-d  wind,  would  be  eaten  with  otlier  thinyrs  that 
breake  wind.    Quod  senicl  adniunuisse  sat  erit.  P.  53. 

Again,  in  his  chapter  on  Apples, 

Ilowbeit  wee  are  m  oont  to  eut  carateayei  or  biskets. 
fir  s«Miie  other  kinde  of  comfits,  or  seeds  together  tritk 
apples,  there1}j  to  breake  winde  engendered  by  them : 
and  surely  this  is  a  vurie  i^ood  way  for  students.  P.  101. 

The  (late  of  the   dedication   to  this 
hook  is  1584. 
CARRECT.  or   CARACT,  for   carrat. 
Weight  or  value  of  precious  stones. 

As  one  of  tliero,  indifTerrntly  rated, 
And  of  a  correct  of  this  quantity, 
Miiy  serve  in  peril  of  raUniity 
Tu  niusom  (preat  kin^  itom  captivitv. 

JrtP  of  Malta,  O.'PI..  viii,  307. 
But  doth  Ids  cttract,  and  just  standard  keep 
In  all  the  prov'd  asKiys.       B.  Jous.,  vol.  vii,  p.  4. 

CARREFOUR,  French.  A  place  where 
four  ways  meet.  Phil.  Holland  has 
used  it  as  an  English  word : 

He  would  in  the  eveuinj;;  waike  here  and  there  about 
the  shops,  host«lrtes,  carrr/unrs,  and  crosse  streets. 

Tr.  of  Jmui.  Mare.,  p.  3. 

Car/ax,  Oiford,  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  this. 
CARRIAGE.     Import;  tendency. 

As  by  that  comart 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  design'd. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  7/<im/.,  i,  1. 

f  CARRIAGE.  In  the  sense  of  burden, 
or  baggage. 

The  shore 
At  last  they  reached  yet,  and  then  slow  their  Miria^M 

tliey  cast. 
And  sat  upon  them.        Ckapinau,  Horn.  II..  xxiii,  115. 
We  took  up  our  carnages,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Acts  xxi,  15. 

tCAROL-WINDOW.     A  bow-window. 

In  1>>72.  the  Carpenters'  Companv  of  the  city  of  Ix>n- 
don  ordered  "  a  carvH-teiiuiotit  to  be  made  in  the  place 
whcr  the  window  now  standethe  in  the  gallerie." 

Jupp's  Ilislorieal  Account,  p.  233. 

fCARRY-CASTLE.  A  name  used  by 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  for  an 
elephant.  Silkewormes  and  their 
Flies,  by  T.  A/.,  1599,  p.  34. 


fCARRY-KNAVE.  A  common  prostitute. 

And  I  diic  wish  with  all  my  beart  tbat  tne  superfluous 
number  of  nil  our  liyrelins;  hackney  carry hmreji.  and 
hurry -whores,  with  their  makers  and  niaiiitnincrs 
were  there.  Taylor's  H'orkrs.  WV). 

CARRY-TALE.  In  u!»e  before  the 
present  word  talebearer. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slii^ht  znny. 

Luve's  L.  L  ,  v,  '2. 
This  carry- tale,  dissensions  jealousy. 

Skakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  4^)5. 

CART,  was  formerly  used  for  car,  and 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  that  of  Phoebus. 

full  tliirty  times  luith  Phcebns'  cart  gone  round. 

Haml.  Player's  Tratj.,  iii.  2. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Shake- 
speare meant  any  burlesque  in  that 
part  of  the  speech : 

When  Titan  is  constrayned  to  forsake 

lUa  Icmman's  couche,  and  clymeth  to  his  cart 

Oascoiane*s  Works,  sign.  f.  1. 
Too  soone  he  clamnie  into  the  tlaniing  carte, 
\Miosc  want  of  skill  did  set  the  eartli  on  tire. 

Gorboduc,  -ito,  B,  4  b 

In  0.  PI.  i,  121,  where  this  play  is 
reprinted,  it  is  altered  to  carre. 

fCART-TAKER.  The  officer  who 
pressed  carts  and  other  vehicles  into 
the  service  of  the  court. 

Pun'eyors,  cart-takers,  and  such  insolent  officers  as 
were  grievanoet  to  tlie  people. 

Hllson's  Life  of  James  1, 1653.  p.  U. 

CARVEL,  for  caravel.  A  small  ship. 
See  C  AH,  AVE  I 

CARWHICHET,  CARWITCHET,  or 
CARRAWHICHET.  A  pun  or 
quibble,  as  appears  clearly  in  the 
first  example.  I  can  find  neither 
fixed  orthography,  nor  probable  de- 
rivation, for  this  jocular  term.  Mr. 
G.  Mason  fancied  a  French  origin, 
but  with  little  success. 

All  tlie  foul  i'tiie  fair,  I  mean  all  the  dirt  in  Smithfirld.— 
that's  one  of  master  Littlewit'scanrAtrA/*/^  now, — will 
be  thrown  at  our  banner  to-day,  if  the  matter  does  not 
please  the  people.  B.  Jons.  Barlh.  Fair.  v.  1. 

He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  clirongraros,  Jkc, 
besides  earteitehets,  clenches,  and  quibbles. 

Batter's  Real.,  ii.  120. 
Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  punns,  conun- 
drums,  and  carrairitehrts, — at  which  the  king  lau^ht 
till  his  sides  crackt.  Arbuthnotf  Dissert,  on  Dumpliua. 
IDevices  to  make  the  Thames  run  on  tlie  nortu  side 
of  London  (which  may  xvty  easily  be  done,  by  remov- 
ing London  to  the  Banke-side),  of  planting  the  lie  of 
D(^  with  whibUns,  conchichets,  mushromes,  and 
tobacco.  Taylor's  Workes,  1880. 

CASAM.VfE,  ioT  casemate.  Casamatta, 
Ital.  A  term  in  fortification,  meaning 
a  particular  kind  of  bastion. 

To  l>eat  those  pioneers  olT.  that  carry  a  mine 
Would  blow  vou  up  at  last.    Secure  vour  casamnlrx. 

B.  Jons.'Stnple  ofN..  i,  1. 

I  ran  make  nothing  else  of  chasemates, 
in  (he  following  lines: 
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Of  thundfT,  tempest,  meteors,  li<:litning,  snow, 
Chasruuitcs,  tnijections  of  hnile,  mine. 

Jfrytc.  Hirrarchie,  p.  441. 

That   is,     I    presume,    batteries     tor 
throwing  hnil  and  rain. 
fCASE.     If  case,  if  it  happen,  or,  as 
we  now  say,  in  case. 

Jf  cnse  a  begger  be  old,  wcakc  or  iU, 
It  makes  his  gaines  and  cooimings  in  more  still ; 
When  beggers  that  are  sti  ong,  are  paid  with  mocks, 
Or  threatn^  with  the  cage,  the  whip,  or  stories. 

Taylor' a  U'orkes,  iCJiO. 

To  CASE.     To  strip,  or  flay ;  to  take 
off  the  case. 

We'll  make  you  some  s^wrt  nith  the  fox  ere  we  case 
him.  MPs  If'.,  iii,  C. 

Some  of  them  knew^  me. 
Else  thev  had  cajeilme  like  a  cony  too. 
As  they  nave  done  the  re  st, 

li.  .;•  /7.  Lorr's  Pihj.,  ii,  2. 

That  is,  they  had  flayed  nie  like  a 
rabbit.  It  appears  by  the  context 
that  "the  rest,"  alluded  to,  had  ac- 
tually been  stripped. 
fCASE-WORM.  The  caddis,  a  favorite 
bait  of  the  angler. 

Tlie  €asf-v:orMe,X\\e.  dewc-wormc,  the  gentile,  the  flye, 
the  small  roache.  and  snche-like,  are  for  their  tuines 
acrordinz  to  the  nature  uf  the  waters,  and  the  times, 
and  the  kindes  of  fishes.  Booke  of  Jiigl'mg,  160G. 

tCASHED.     Cashiered.  Fr.  casse. 

Tliat  of  the  baudes  under  her  ntHJestiea  naie,  such  as 
shal  be  found  weake  and  decaied  to  be  cashrJ,  and  with 
t4ie  nomberes  remayninee  to  suphe  the  defects  of 
thother  baudes,  or  elles  tiiose  bandes  to  be  renforced 
by  other  her  majesties  subjectes  serving  in  those 
countrey  8.  Lettfr  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1  o^h. 

fCASKNET.     A  small  casket. 

Sir.  I  must  thank  you  for  the  visit  you  vouchsafed  me 
in  this  simple  cell,  and  whereas  you  please  to  call  it 
the  cabinet  that  hoItU  thejeicellq'f  our  times,  vouraay 
rather  term  it  a  wicker  casknet  that  keeps  a  jet  ring, 
or  a  hum  lantern  that  holds  a  small  taper  of  cours 
wax.  HoKeU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

ifTo  CASKE.     Apparently,  to  strike. 

The  day  hath  been,  tnis  body  which  tUoxi  (tecst 
!Now  falling  to  the  earth,  but  for  these  props, 
Hath  made  as  tall  a  souldier  as  your  selfe 
Totter  within  his  saddle :  and  this  hand 
Now  shakins  with  the  palsic,  caske  the  bever 
Of  my  prouu  foe,  untUl  he  did  forget 
What  ground  hee  stood  upon. 

IFeakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,  1618. 

To  CASSE.  To  break  or  deprive  of  an 
office  ;  to  disband.  Casser,  French  ; 
from  which  language  we  have  many 
military  terms. 

But  when  the  Laeedeemonians  saw  their  armiea  cassed, 
and  that  the  people  were  gone  their  wav. 

North's  Plat.,  180,  E. 
I)e  changed  officers,  cassed  companies  of  men  of  arnics. 

Danet's  Comities,  sign.  V,  6. 

This  was  probably  the  word  now 
printed  cast,  in  some '  passages  of 
Othello. 

You  are  but  now  east  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more 
in  ])olicy  than  in  malice.  OMr/.,  ii,  3. 

Cassed  undoubtedly  shows  the  origin 
nf    the   term;    but    it  was    alreadv 


corrupted  to  casty  when  the  first  folio 
of  Shakespeare  was  printed.  It  is 
80  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

AH  this  language 
Makes  but  against  yuu,  Puntin»,  you  are  east. 
And  by  mine  honour,  and  my  love  to  Caesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  rrstor'd.  VaUttiiuian,  ii,  8. 

So  it  is  printed  in  the  folio  of  1647. 
The  term  is  not  yet  disused  in  the 
army ;  the  rejected  horses  in  a  troop 
are  called  cast  horses.  The  term  in- 
deed comes  accidentally  so  near  to 
cast,  in  the  sense  of  cast  off,  that 
they  have  been  confounded.  Thus 
cast  clothes,  means  clothes  left  off; 
and  I  fancy  a  cast  mistress,  is  to  he 
understood  as  a  metaphor,  alluding  to 
left  off  garments. 

+At  whose  beckc  two  princes,  namely,  Vetcnujiu  and 
Gallus,  although  at  divcra  times  were  in  maiimtr  of 
common  souldiors,  and  no  better,  thus  r/i4«ri/. 

Holland's  JmutiauHs  Marcel.,  U*l>9. 

CASSOCK.  Any  loose  coat,  but  par- 
ticularly a  military  one.  Shakespeare, 
speakinu;  of  soldiers,  says. 

Half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off 
their  cassocks,  lest  they  should  shake  themselves  to 
pieces.  AlVs  IV.,  IV.  S. 

This  small  piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean  oat 
of  love  with  the  soldier  for  ever.  He  will  never  coaie 
within  the  sign  of  it.  the  sight  of  a  cassock,  or  a 
musket-rest  again.       B.  Jons.  Every  JUoh  iu  H..  ii,  5. 

Cassocks,  however,  are  mentioned 
also  iu  different  passages  as  a  dress 
used  by  old  men,  by  rustics,  and  even 
by  women.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
on  the  first-cited  passage.  Also  0. 
PL,  V,  154.  They  are  now  only 
clerical. 
CAST,  *.     A  share,  or  allotment. 

As  for  example,  for  your  cast  o*  manchets 

Out  o'  III*  pantry, 

I'll  idlow  vou  a  goose  out  of  the  kitchiu. 

B.  J-  Fl.  nit  at  set.  It'.,  iv.  1. 

To  CAST,  was  sometimes  used  for  to 
cast  up,  in  the  sense  of  to  reject  from 
the  stomach. 

These  verses  too,  a  poyson  on  'em,  I  can't  abide  'cai, 
they  make  me  ready  to  cast,  by  the  Imnks  of  Hrlicon. 

B.  JoHS.  Poetast.,  i,  1. 
Let  him  cast  till  his  maw  come  up,  we  care  not. 

B.  4-  Fl.  ^nisk  Curate,  iv,  7. 

The  porter  in  Macbeth  quibbles  be- 
tween this  sense  of  the  word  and 
that  which  implies  to  throw  a  pertton 
in  wrestling.  Speaking  of  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  he  says, 

Thougli  he  took  up  my  legs  sometimes,  yet  I  made  a 
shift  to  cast  hini.  ilach.,  ii,  3. 

+If  youf<t»/  the  medicine  you  may  take  it  the  second, 
tJiinl.  or  fourth  time,  by  the  whole,  ludf,  or  less  mea- 
sure as  vour  stonmch  will  bear  it. 

The  C^HHtets  of  Kents  Choice  Manual,  167C. 

fCAST.     Style;  manner. 
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Titelftdy  Flaviti,  §j>caking  in  his  r/Fj/,  porreeded  in  this 
ninprr. '  Tmely  Martins,  I  had  not  thought  iluit  m 
yet  your  colts  tooth  stuck  in  your  mouth,  or  that  so 
old  a  treuaut  in  love  could  iiitherto  remember  his 
lesson.  Lylie's  Euphufs  and  kit  EngUind. 

tCAST.     A  caRt  of  the  loom. 

in  eclie  weake  jilace  is  woven  a  weanng  cast, 
IJy-warde,  iii-\vard«',  to-warde  the  Ilie  more  fast. 

Ileyrcood^i  Spider  and  Flie,  155G. 

+CAST.     A  performance  of  an  office. 

For  many  a  topping  stnimpet,  now  at  a  guinea  pur- 
chase, will  dwindle  from  a  velvet  scarf  into  rusty  lute- 
•trinj;,  and  will  be  at  a  hacknr-y  coachniun'M  8*er\'icc, 
the  next  vacation,  for  a  cast  of  his  oflice  and  a  quartern 
of  brandy.  Loudon  BncUchfd,  8vo,  1  i  <)8,  p.  4. 

i*CAST.     An  old  term  in  brewing. 

When  ale  is  in  the  fat, 
If  the  bruar  please  me  nat, 
The  coat  sliall  fall  down  flat, 

And  never  have  any  strength. 

Bale's  Nature^  1562. 

•f  7V>  CAST.     To  reckon  up  an  account. 
An  arithmetical  term. 

Her  i(reatest  learning  is  religion,  and  her  thoughts  are 
on  her  own  sex,  or  on  men,  without  castnty  the  diffe- 
rence.  Orerburt/s  Characters. 

+2.  To  give  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Tliat  all  humane  laws  cannot  be  perfect,  but  that 
some  must  rest  ui  thedi»creti(m  6f  the  judge,  although 
an  innocent  man  do  perish  tiiereliy ;  as  liis  majesty 
further  conceived,  thai  a  jury  iii:i\  last  upon  evidence, 
aiid  ajudge  mny  give  a  just  M-nti  lire,  yet  the  party 
luuocent.  Jpothegms  of  Kivi/  James,  166v. 

+3.  To  reckon,  in  the  sense  of  to  con- 
sider. 

For  comparing  my  place  with  my  person,  mee  thought 
tliy  boldnesse  more  then  either  good  manners  in  thee 
would  )M:rmit.  or  I  with  modesty  could  8uft"er :  yet  at 
the  laH,  etutiug  with  my  selfe  tliat  the  heat  of  thy 
love  might  cleiuic  be  raced  with  the  colduessc  of  thy 
letter.  1  thought  it  good  to  commit  an  inconvenience, 
that  it  might  prevent  a  mischicfe,  choosing  rather  to 
cut  thee  off  short  by  rigour,  then  to  give  thee  any  jot 
of  hope  of  silence. 

Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  Eugland. 

•fCAST.     The  last  cast,  the  last  gasp. 

Sir  Thomas  Bixlley  is  even  now  at  the  last  cast,  and 
hath  lain  speeclilcss  and  without  knowledge  since 
yesterday  at  noon.  God  comfort  him,  and  send  him  a 
goodpassage.  Letter  dated  1612. 

•fCAST.     A  passage  over  a  river  in  a 
boat. 

For  old  acquaintance,  e'r  thou  breathe  thy  last, 
I  o'r  the  water  will  give  thee  a  cast. 

Taylors  Workes,  1630. 

fCAST.     A  flight  of  hawks. 

The  difference  betwixt  vour  noble  father. 

And  oonde  de  Alvarez,  how  it  sprang 

From  a  meer  trifle  first,  a  cast  of  hawks, 

Wliose  made  the  switter  flight,  whose  could  mount 

highest. 
Lie  longest  on  the  wing.  The  Spanish  Gipsie. 

CAST,  part.     Warped.     Applied  to  a 
bow. 

I  found  my  good  bow  elenc  cast  on  one  side. 

Mch.  Tax.,  p.  7. 

See  Johns.   Cast,  v.  n.  li.. 
To  CAST  BEYOND  THK  MOON.     A 
proverbial  phrase  for  attempting  im- 
possibilities. 

But  oh.  I  talk  of  things  imiKissihle, 
And  east  beyond  the  woou. 

n'ouutH  k.  tcith  A.,  0.  ri.,  ui,  31  k 


Pardon  me,  Euphues,  if  in  love  I  mst  beyond  the 
moone,  which  briugeth  us  women  so  cndli'SHi-  uioiine. 

Eitphi'es,  II,  1,  (1)1.  I.) 
But  1  will  not  cast  beyond  the  moune,  for  that  in  all 
things  1  know  there  must  be  a  meune. 

Et'ph.  EiiffL,  Z,  2 

To  cast  here  seems  to  be  in  the  sense 
of  to  contrive. 

Also,  to  indulge  in  wild  thoughts  and 
conjectures : 

Bei/o»d  the  iiioonr  when  1  began  to  cast. 

By  my  own  parts  what  place  might  be  procur'd. 

Mirr.fur  May.,  p.  529 
This  tiilt:  not  fuUie  finished,  Mamillia  sto'ode  upon 
thornes,  cnst  beyond  the  moone,  and  ccmjectur'd  that 
which  n  ither  the  tale  did  import,  nor  Pharicles  him- 
self imagine.  R.  Greeur,  Mannnil ,  B.  2  b. 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  there  is  anv  allusion  to  this 
phrase  in  the  following  passage  of 
Titus  Andronicus : 

My  lord,  I  am  a  mile  beyond  the  moon, 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.  Act  iv,  3. 

The  whole  dialogue  is  extravagant,  on 
the  subject  of  shooting  arrows  among 
the  stars.  The  folios  1623  and  1632 
read,  **  I  aym  a  mile,"  &c.  The  old 
quarto  of  161 1  reads,  **  I  aime  ;**  and 
it  should  be  considered,  that  if  we 
take  this  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
here  noticed,  it  will  mean,  **I  at- 
tempt things  impossible,"  which 
speech  has  nothing  of  madness  in  it, 
whereas  it  is  meant  for  a  wild  rant. 
To  CAST  W  ATE  II.  To  find  out  dis- 
eases  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  ti-ater  of  mv  land,  find  her  disease.      Mach.,  v,  3. 
There's  physicfans  enough  there  to  cast  his  water  t 
is  that  any  matter  to  us  ? 

Puritan,  iv,  1.     Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  603. 

CASTILIAN.  There  are  several  con- 
jectures concerning  the  use  of  this 
appellation ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  several  senses. 

1.  As  a  reproach,  which  probably 
arose  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada : 

Thou  art  a  Ceutilian,  king  urinal !  Mer.  W.,  ii,  9. 

The  host  addresses  Dr.  Caius  in  high- 
sounding  words,  which  at  the  same 
time  are  reproachful,  presuming  on 
hifi  ignorance  of  the  language. 

2.  For  a  delicate  courtier  : 

Come,  come,  Castilian,  skim  thy  posset  curd. 
SliLW  thy  queere  substance,  worthless,  most  absurd. 
Marston's  Satires,  15U9,  p.  l:W,  Mod.  Ed. 
Adieu,  mytii;c£ourt  friend,  farewcl,  luv  de:«rC<i*/i/ff). 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  -»7. 

In  this  sense  it  was  used,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  then  thought  people 
of  the  highest  ceremony  and  polish. 
''Castiliano  volto'^  is  conjectured  by 
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Warburton  for  Castiliano  votgoy  of 
which  no  sense  can  be  made,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i,  3,  implying  that 
Maria  is  to  put  on  a  courtly  or  solemn 
countenance.  The  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably right ;  not  because  sir  Toby  is 
to  be  supposed  to  have  that  idea  of 
civility,  as  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
because  Castilian  breeding  was  cer- 
tainly most  esteemed.  Thus  Marston 
draws  the  character  of 

nic  absolute  Castillo, 
He  tliut  can  all  the  povnts  uf  cnurtsliip  show. 

Sat.,  i,  p.  138,  3Iod.  Ed. 

There  seems  no   reaHon  to   suppose 

that   Marston  thought  of  Bcdthasar 

Custiylioni, 

3    It   seems  also    to    have    been   a 

drunken    exclamation,   being    found 

joined  with  liivo  ! 

Ilcv !  Rivo  Castiliano,  a  ninn'i  a  ninn. 

Jne  of  Mai  a,  O.  PI.,  viii,  377. 
And  Rivo  will  lie  cry,  and  ('astile  io«i. 
Look  about  yuu,  ai'i  old  Com.  cited  by  Mr.  Stecvens. 

Castilian  liquor  had  also  a  kind  of 
proverbial  celebrity. 

AuayTirke,  scowre  tby  tliroate,  thou  shalt  waiU  it 
Milh  ('(utilian  licnur. 

Shoemaker's  Jlolidai/,  an  old  Com.,  4to,  C,  4. 

Ben  Jonson  lias  called  canary,  Casta- 
lid  ft  liquot-y  as  peculiarly  fit  for  poets, 
and  perhaps  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  commoner  term  of  Casti- 
lian liquor.  £v.  Man  out  of  H., 
Induction. 

tC A  STING.  A  term  in  hawking. 
"Oiseau  acure  ;  that  hath  had  casting 
given  lier."      Coiyruve. 

CASTLNG-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  for  ca^^t- 
ing,  or  sprinkling,  perfumes.  A  very 
fashionable  article  of  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

Pi  ay  Jove  the  perfumed  courtier*  keep  llirir  casting- 
fj,'/th\t,  pick-toolhs,  and  Bhittlecocks  from  von. 

B.  Joiis.  Cynthiti's  Iter.,  i,  1. 

So  in  giving  instructions  to  assume 
t  he  airs  of  a  courtier : 

Where  is  your  pa^e?  call  for  your  casting-bottle,  and 
iilacf  yuur  mirror  in  your  hat,  as  I  told  yuu.  Jb.,  ii,  l\. 
Vlajrgons,  and  beakers;  salts,  chur>:crB,  fastimj- 
hnltles.  Albiimas.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  165. 

In  the  third  act  of  Marston's  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  there  is  this  stage  di- 
rection : 

Kilter  Custilio  and  his  Pa^e.  Castillo  with  a  mxliHtj- 
bottlt  of  sweet  water  in  his  hand,  sprinkling  himsclt'. 

l{r/,r.,  ]).  150. 

There  were  probably  also  casting- 
boxes ;  and  that  is  perhaps  meant  in 
justice  Algripe's  lamentation. 


They  have  a  eliHin, 
My  rin^,  my  box  of  casting  qold,  my  parse  too. 

il.  /■  n  y.  Walker,  iij,  6. 

Sometimes  called  also  a  casting^glass : 


Faith,  ay  -.  his  civet  and  XMcasting-glau 

IK  the 
B'  Jons.  Et).  M.  out  ofk.  JT.,  iv,  4 


Have  helpt  him  to  a  place  anions  the  rest. 


fin  one  of  the  old  receipt  books  the 
following  is  given  as  an  excellent 
sweet  water  for  a  casting  bottle, "] 

fTake  three  drammes  of  ovie  of  spike,  one  dnimmcof 
oylc  of  th vine,  one  dram  o^oyle  of  lemmouk,  one  dram 
of  qyle  of  cloves,  then  take  one  graine  of  civet,  and 
three  grains  of  the  aforesaid  compositioD  well  wrouj^ht 
t(»gether:  temper  them  well  in  a  silver  siKxme  with 
your  tiiiger. 

CASTLE.     A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  bnttle-ax. 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemies  eastU. 

Tit.  And.,  iii,  1. 

This  word  caused  much  altercation 
between  Warburton  and  Theobald, 
but  the  former  was  right. 

Farcwel,  revolted  fair!— and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head. 

Tro.  /•  Cr..  v.  -2. 
Tlien  suddenlie  with  (aeat  noise  of  trumpets  entered 
sir  Tliomas  Knevet  in  a  castrll  of  cole  blarke. 

HoliHsk..  ii,  p.  81S. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  citing  the  following 
passage  as  containing  an  instance  of 
this  word,  has  surely  misrepresented 
its  meaning : 

But  use 
Tliat  noble  courage  I  have  seen,  and  we 
Shall  tight  as  in  a  castle. 

B.  4'  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Uityer,  act  i.  end. 

If  castle  meant  helmet  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  be  a  ccutle,  but  castles. 
**To  fight  as  in  a  castle"  is  a  very 
intelligible  phrase  to  express  fighting 
in  i^rent  security,  as  in  a  fortified 
place.  It  is  so  undoubtedly  iu  the 
following  passage : 

Draw  them  on  a  little  further, 
Fi-om  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  thicket, 
And  we  may  do't,  as  safe  as  in  a  castle. 

Utile  I^-.  Lawy.,  iv,  p.  242. 

Ghdshill  explains  the  phrase,  as  to  its 
literal  meaning: 

We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure.        1  Uen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

Euripides  has  the  same  metaphor: 

CASTLli:.  Old  Lad  of  the  Castle  !  A 
familiar  appellation,  apparently  equi- 
valent to  Castilian,  in  its  convivial 
sense  ;  i.  e.,  old  buck ! 

As  ihe  hoiiev  of  llybla,  my  old  lad  oftke  castle!  And 
is  nut  a  bult'^jerkin'a  most  bweet  robe  of  durance  V 

1  Hen.  IV,  i.  3. 

Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us,  says  Dr. 
Farmer,  of  *' old  lads  of  the  castle,  with 
tlieir  rapping  babble;  roaring  boys." 
The  singular  coincidence  of  this  ad- 
d  ess  to  Falstaff,  was  long  regarded 
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as  a  strong  f>roof  that  the  part  was 
first  produced  under  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  But  this  opinion  is 
DOW  relinquished.  Oldcastle  was  the 
buffoon  of  a  play  entitled  The  famous 
Vic^o^ie8  of  Henry  V,  &c.,  but  this 
piece  was  prior  to  Shakespeare's ; 
and  as  the  introduction  of  Oldcastle 
there  had  given  offence,  the  audience 
was  informed  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IV,  that  he  was 
not  even  alluded  to  in  the  character 
of  Falstaff ;  "  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr;  but  this  is  not  the  man." 
See  the  notes  on  the  first-cited  passage, 
and  one  on  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V. 
CASTREL;  written  also  kastril  and 
kastrel.  The  hovering  hawk,  Lat. 
tinnunculus ;  a  wild  sort,  not  (it  for 
training.  Minshew  derives  it  from 
quercerelle,  Fr. 

But  tlinre's  Hnotlier  in  the  wind,  sonic  castrel 
That  huvcrsover  her,  und  dures  herdiiilv. 

li.  .r-  /7."  Pilffrim,  i,  1. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
character,  that  Lovewit  says  to  Kas- 
tril in  the  last  scene  of  the  Alchemist, 

Here  stands  my  dove,  stoop  at  lierif  you  dare. 

fThe  sparrow-hnwk  is  a  fierce  enemy  to  all  pieeons, 
but  they  are  defended  of  the  ctulrrl,  mIiobc  sight  and 
\oicr,  the  spiirrou'-hHwk  dotli  fear,  which  the  pigeons 
or  doves  know  well  enough ;  for  where  the  cattrel  is, 
from  thence  will  not  the  pi'^cous  go  (if  the  sparrow- 
hawk  be  nigh),  thro'  the  great  trust  she  hath  in  the 
custrfl,  her  defender. 

LnplotCi  Tkoutand  Notable  Things. 

CAT  IN  PAN.  To  turn  cat  in  pan,  a 
proverbial  expression  implying  per- 
fidy, but  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  origin. 

Damon  smatters  as  w^ell  as  he  of  craftie  phylosophie, 
And  can  tourue  cat  in  the  panne  very  pretily. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  193. 

So  in  the  famous  old  song  of  the 
Vicar  of  Bray : 

When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er, 
And  moderate  men  louk'd  big,  sir, 

1  turn'd  a  tnt-in-jtan  once  more, 
.\nd  so  became  a  Whig,  sir. 

Lord  Bacon  defines  it  as  if  it  meant 
turning  the  tables  upon  a  man,  or 
reversing  the  truth. 

Tlirrc  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call,  the 
turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;  which  is,  when  that 
which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another 
had  8.iid  it  to  him.  Essay  23. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1/54, 
p.  66,  conjectures  that  it  was  origi- 
nally ca^^  or  cake ;  another,  p.  1/2, 
derives  it  from  the  Catipani,  whom 
be  supposes  a  perfidious  people,  in 


Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  in  fact 
Catapanus  was  in  those  countries  the 
name  of  an  office,  and  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Capitaneus,  meaning  a 
governor  or  pr&efect.  Hoffman  gives 
a  list  of  those  Catapani.  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  in  several 
Monkish  verses  there  cited,  Catapan 
is  used  without  the  termination,  which 
strengthens  the  probability  that  our 
phrase  is  in  some  way  derived  from 
it.  See  also  i)a  Cange,  who  gives 
two  etymologies  of  it,  KnT€ird¥ia»y  a 
Byzantine  Greek  word,  and  Kara 
iruyroKparopa,  next  to  the  chief  com- 
mander. The  former  is  the  right; 
the  officers  in  Hoffman's  list  all  held 
their  power  under  the  Byzantine 
emperors. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  have  originally 
implied  perfidy,  but  merely  an  in- 
terested changing  of  character.  In 
the  old  play  of  the  Mariage  of  Witt 
and  Wisdome,  Idlenesse  says,] 

fNow  am  I  true  araid  Uke  n  phesitien ; 

I  am  as  verjr  a  tumcote  as  the  wethercoke  of  Poles; 

Vor  now  I  will  calle  my  name  Due  Disporte. 

So,  so,  finely  I  can  tnme  the  eatt  in  tk§  fane. 

CAT  and  CATSTICK.  I  mplements  of 
a  puerile  game,  said  to  still  prac- 
tised in  the  northern  counties.  [It 
is  common  enough  at  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  tip-cat.']  The 
cat  is  well  described  by  Strutt: 

The  rtU  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  diminished  from 
the  middle  to  botli  ends,  in  the  maimer  of  a  double 
cone ;  bv  this  curious  contrivance  the  places  of  the 
trai)  una  bnll  are  at  once  supplied,  for  when  the  cat 
is  Liid  upon  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cudjcel 
[or  catstictj  strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which 
end,  and  it  will  rise  with  a  rotatory  motion,  high 
enough  for  him  to  beat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  a  bail.  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  101. 
Tlien  for  love  of  this  sword,  I  broke  and  did  away  all 
my  storehouse  of  tops,  gigs,  balls,  cat  and  oifsticks, 

?9t-guns,  key-guns,  «c.  Brouie,  AVw  J^.,  iv,  1. 

0  play  at  cat,  cato  ligneo  ludere ;  bnculo  et  buxo 
ludcre.  Cautbr.  Phrase-book. 

The  cat  and  stick  are  much  men- 
tioned by  a  foolish  character  in  Mid- 
dleton's  Women  beware  Women,  act  i, 
&c.     The  game  was  called  tip-cat. 

tThat  gall  their  hands  with  stool-balls,  or  their  cat- 
sticks. 

For  white-pots,   pudding-pies,  stew'd    prunes,  and 
tansies. 

To  feast  their  titts  at  Islington  or  H(»;sden. 

Bronte's  Sew  Acad. 

\To  whip  the  CAT.  A  jocular  phrase 
for  sickness  from  into.xication. 

And  when  his  wits  are  in  the  wetting  shrunke, 
You  may  not  say  hee's  druuke  though  he  be  drunke, 
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For  thouzli  he  he  ns  drnnke  as  any  rat. 
He  hatli  but  catclit  a  fox,  or  tchipt  the  cat. 

Tatflor't  U'orlfi,  1630. 
To  bcnre  iiii  envy,  base  and  secretly, 
Tib  ruuiitrd  witdonie,  and  |a«at  policy. 
To  l)e  a  drunkard,  and  tb*  cat  to  whi^. 
Is  ciiU'd  tbe  king  of  all  good  fellowship.  Ibid. 

fCA  r  AND  DOG  MONEY.  At  Christ- 
church,  Spital fields,  there  is  a  bene- 
t'notion  for  the  widows  of  weavers 
under  certain  restrictions  called  cat 
and  dog  money^  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  parish  that  the  money  was 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  cats  and 
dogs.  See  Edwards's  Old  English 
Customs,  1842,  p.  54. 

CAT  IN  A  BOrrLE.  The  subject  of 
alhision  in  the  following  passage : 

If  I  do,  liang  me  t»  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me. 

Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

Of  tliis  phrase  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us 
he  was  unable  to  procure  any  better 
illustration,  than  an  account  of  a 
rustic  custom  which  consisted  in 
iiunging  up  a  cat  in  a  wooden  bottle 
or  keg,  witli  soot ;  the  sport  being  to 
strike  out  the  bottom,  and  yet  escape 
l)eing  saluted  by  the  cuntents.  Here 
i:^  no  mention  of  shooting  at  it,  but 
the  comparison  may  be  supposed  to 
end  at  the  hanging  in  a  bottle, 
fCAT-SILVER.  An  old  popular  name 
for  mica. 

Ilnjus  s|)ecics  est  et  magnctis  si\c  mica.  fiayi^K. 
Cat  silrrr  NoMcnclalor. 

tCATADUPE.     A  waterfall.    Gr.  icara- 

bouTTOS. 

Sicn  of  my  science  in  the  ratadi'pr  of  my  knowledge, 
1  nourisb  tlic  crocodile  of  thy  conreit. 

Hit's  Mitrrie,  1596. 

CAT.VIAN.  A  Chinese  :  Cataia  or  Ca- 
thay heing  the  name  given  to  China 
hv  the  old  travellers.  It  was  usted 
also  to  signify  a  sharper,  from  the 
dexterous  thieving  of  those  people; 
which  quality  is  ascribed  to  them  in 
manv  old  books  of  travels.  See  Mr. 
Steeveiis's  note  on  the  following  pas- 
sage ; 

1  w  ill  not  Uclicvr  snob  n  Catalan,  tbongb  the  priest  of 
the  tuHn  cuiuniended  bun  for  a  true  mnn. 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  1. 

The  opposition  in  this  passage  between 
Catalan  and  true  or  honest  man,  is  a 
proof  that^  it  means  thief  or  sharper ; 
and  Pistol  is  the  person  deservedly  so 
called. 

My  ludv's  ti  Catalan,  we  are  politicians.  Malvolio's  a 
Pi'^.a-fLiiiisey.  Twrl.  N.,  ii,  3. 

•Sir  Toby  is  there  too  drunk  for  pre- 


cision, and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Sir  W.  Davenant,  in  Love 
and  Honour,  employs  the  same  term 
in  describing  a  sharper : 

Hang  him,  bold  Cataiau,  he  indites  finely,  kc 

*'And  will  live  as  well  by  sharping 
tricks  as  any  one,"  is  the  meaning  of 
the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

I'll  make  a  wild  Cataiau  of  forty  snrb. 

Honest  IThorr,  O.  PI.,  iii,  «*. 

».  «.,  "forty  such  blockheads  would 
hardly  furnish  wit  for  one  dexterous 
sharper. 

tCATAZANEllS.  Probably,  says  Gif- 
ford,  a  corruption  of  some  term  for 
revellers.     Shirley^ s  Ball,  v,  1. 

fCATCH.  The  eye  of  a  hook,  or  buckle. 

A  catch,  spintcr. 

WithaVs  D'letiomric,  ed.  1608,  p.  210,  under  tbe 
head,  "  Cloathing  or  apparell  for  men." 
Tlie  male,  catch,  or  rundle  through  which  the  latchet 

SBsseth,  and  it  is  fastened  with  tbe  toong  of  tbe 
uckle.  Nomeudator,  IMS. 

CATER.     An   acater,  or  caterer.     See 

ACATKR. 

You  daintv  wits !  two  of  you  to  a  cater 
Tu  cbcut  fiim  of  a  dinner. 

B.  .(•  Fl.  Mad  htter,  act  ii. 
Or  freeze  in  the  WHrebousc,  and  keep  com|>Hny 
Wiih  the  eater.  HoldfHSt.      Massiny.  City  Mad.,  ii,  1. 
Wben  the  toil'd  cater  borne   tbeui    to   the  kitcfain 

brings, 
Tbe  cook  doth  cast  them  out,  as  most  unsaronry 

things.  Drayt.  Polyolh  ,  S.  xxv.  p.  116U. 

The  word  very  frequently  occurs. 
See  Gifford's  Massinger,  vol.  iv,  p.  34. 

tMy  lord,  our  catonrs  sbull  not  use  tbe  niarkett 
For  our  provision,  but  some  strauntrer  now 
Will  take  thc\ittailes  from  him  he  liHth  bought. 

Plau  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
fObsonator,  Plant,  coqnus  nundinalis,  Eid.  qui  coem- 
ptos  e  marello  cibos  co()uo  tniditad  cocturam.  o^Mnff. 
Disiicnsier,  oui  acbettc  les  viaiides.  A  cater:  a 
steward :  be  that  buyeth  and  providetb  victuals. 

XomeHcUUor. 
t\  enter,  or  hee  that  buyeth  the  meate,  obaouator. 

Withats^  DictioHorie,  ed.  1608,  p.  124. 

fCATER-COUSINS.  Friends  so  fami- 
liar that  they  eat  together. 

Inimicitia  est  inter  eos.  They  are  not  now  eater- 
cousins.  They  are  at  dissention  or  debat«  one  with 
another.         *  Terence  in  Unfflish.  I6\i. 

CATLING.  The  string  of  a  lute  or 
violin,  made  of  cat-gut. 

Vi1mt  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  bis  brains,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  sure,  none ; 
unless  the  fidler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  cat- 
lings  on.  Tro.  A-  Cr.,  iii,  3. 

Simon  Catling  is  therefore  the  name 
of  a  (idler,  in  Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  5. 
CATSO.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach, 
borrowed  from  the  Italians  by  ignorant 
travellers,  who  probably  knew  not  its 
real  meaning.  Used  to  signify  a 
rogue,  cheat,  or  base  fellow  : 
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These  be  our  nimhle  spirited  ealsos  that  ha*  their 
evasions  at  pleasure.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out,  ii,  1. 
And  80  cuuiiingly  temporize  with  this  cunning  catso. 

miy  begutUd,  0.  PL 

It  is  introduced  as  the  exclamation  of 
an  Italian,  in  the  Malcontent,  0.  PL, 
iv,  22. 
CATZERIE,    formed  from   the  above. 
Cheating;  roguery. 

And  looks 
Like  one  that  is  employ'd  in  ceUeerU 
And  crosbiting ;  sucu  a  rogue,  he. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  VI,  riii,  374. 

CAVALERO,  or  CAVALIER.  Literally 
a  knight ;  but,  as  the  persons  of  chief 
fashion  and  gaiety  were  knights,  any 
gallant  was  so  distinguished.  Hence  it 
became  a  term  for  the  officers  of  the 
court  party,  in  Charles  the  First's 
wars,  the  gaiety  of  whose  appearance 
was  strikingly  opposed  to  the  austerity 
and  sourness  of  the  opposite  side. 

I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaUros 
about  London.  2  Hen.  IV. 

tCAUDE.  A  word  used  by  G.  Peele 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  care. 

And  thou  these  caudet  and  labours  seriouslie, 
Was  in  that  worke  not  mentioned  speciallie. 

FeeU's  Eglogw,  1589. 

CAVIARE,  CAVEAR,  or  CAVEARY. 
The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried :  derived 
from  the  Italian  caviale,  or  the  barba- 
rous Greek  icafitapi,  which  signify  the 
same.  Made  also  sometimes  of  the 
spawn  of  other  kinds  of  fish  :  botargo 
being  a  species  of  it.  **  Caviarium, 
ova  piscium  salita  et  exsiccata,  ut 
sturionum,  mugilum,  luporum,"  &c. 
Du  Cange,  Gloss.  It  is  now  imported 
in  great  plenty  from  Russia ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  was  a  new 
and  fashionable  delicacy,  not  obtained 
or  relished  by  the  vulgar,  and  there- 
fore used  by  him  to  signify  anything 
above  their  comprehension.  Anchovies 
classed,  at  that  time,  in  the  same 
rank. 

For  the  plaj,  I  remember,  pleaa'd  not  the  minion; 
*twas  caviare  to  the  general  Haml.,  ii,  3. 

How  fashionable  it  was,  appears  in 
the  following  passage.  Speaking  of 
affected  travelled  men,  it  is  said, 

A  pasty  of  venison  makes  him  sweat,  and  then  swear 
that  the  only  delicacies  be  mushrooms,  caveare,  or 
sn&ils.  Ed.  BlmmCs  Obserr.,  1630. 

Thus  a  novice  is  defined  as  one  who 
knows  it  not : 


Langh'-wiae — loud— and  vary— • 

A  smile  is  for  a  simp'ring  novice ; 
One  that  ne'er  tasted  caveare. 
Nor  knows  the  smack  of  dear  anchovis. 

B.  /•  PI.  Passion.  MaJm.,  act  v,  p.  353. 
Tlioii  dost  not  know  the  sweets  of  Retting  wealth. 
jis.  Nor  you  the  pleasure  that  1  take  in  spending  it ; 
To  feed  on  anewe  and  eat  anchovirs. 

Muses'  L.  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix,  205. 

It  is  said  of  the  affected  imitator  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  that  "he  doth  learn 
to  make  strange  sauces  to  eat  ancho- 
vies, maccaroni,  bovoli,  fagioli,  and 
caviare,  because  he  (the  person  he 
imitates)  loves  them."  B,  Jons.  Cynth. 
Revels,  ii,  3. 

There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  caviar,  sir, 
Anchoves,  and  potargo,  to  make  ye  drink. 
Char.  Sure  these  are  modern,  very  modem,  meats ; 
For  I  understand  'em  not.     B.  ^'Pl.  Elder  Br.,  iii,  3. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the 
actual  produce  of  caviare,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  CruU's  Ancient  and  present 
State  of  Muscovy,  8vo,  printed  in 
1G98: 

Caviare,  or  eavajar.  (by  the  Boasians  called  ikary)  is 
made  of  the  roes  of  two  different  fishes,  which  they 
catch  in  the  river  Wolea,  but  especially  near  the  city 
ot  Astracan,  to  wit,  of  the  sturgeon  and  the  bcilugM. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  first,  it  hein^  tuo 
well  known  in  these  parts ;  but  the  belluga  is  a  farjre 
fish,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  long,  witiiout  scales, 
not  unlike  a  sturgeon,  but  more  large,  and  incompara- 
bly more  luscious,  his  belly  being  as  tender  as  marrow^ 
and  his  flesh  whiter  than  veal,  whence  he  is  called 
white-fish  bv  the  Europeans.  This  belluga  Ues  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  at  certain  seasons,  and  swallou-s 
many  large  pebbles  of  great  weight  to  ballast  himself 
against  tne  force  of  the  stream  of  the  Wolga,  aug- 
mented by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  sprin;; : 
when  the  waters  are  asswaged  he  disgorzes  himjielf. 
Near  Astracan,  they  catch  sometimes  such  a  quantity 
of  them,  that  they  throw  away  the  flrsh  (though  the 
daintiest  of  all  fish)  resening  only  the  spawn,  of  which 
they  sometimes  take  an  hundred  and  tifty  or  two 
hundred  weight  out  of  one  fish.  These  roes  they  salt 
and  press,  and  put  up  into  casks,  if  it  is  to  be  sent 
abrwid,  else  they  keep  it  nnpressed,  only  a  little  corned 
with  salt.  That  made  of  the  sturgeon's  spawn  is  black 
and  small  grain'd,  somewhat  wacy,  Like  potargo,  aiid 
is  called  ikary  by  the  Muscovites.  This  is  also  made 
by  the  Turks.  The  second  sort,  which  is  made  of  the 
roes  of  the  belluga,  or  white-fish,  has  a  grain  as  large 
as  a  small  pepper-corn,  of  a  darkish  grey.  The  caviare 
made  of  this  spawn,  the  Muscovites  call  Armeinska 
ikary,  because  they  believe  it  was  first  made  by  the 
Armenians.  Both  kinds  they  cleanse  from  its  strinir^, 
salt  it,  and  lay  it  up  on  shelving  boards,  to  drain  nway 
the  oily  and  most  unctuous  part ;  this  being  done  tliey 
■alt  it,  press  it,  and  put  it  up  in  casks  containing  Hn) 
or  800  weight,  and  so  send!^  it  to  Musco,  and  other 
places ;  from  thence  it  is  transported  by  the  Enzlish 
and  Dutch  into  Italy.  That  glew  which  is  called 
ising-glass  is  made  out  of  the  bdluga's  sounds. 

P.  163,  kc. 

fCAVILL.     A  coif,  or  caul. 

Her  golden  lockes  like  Ilcrmus  sands, 
(Or  then  bright  Hetmus  brighter) 

A  spangled  eavill  binds  in  ^itu  bands, 
Then  silver  morning  lighter. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

fCAVILLER.     A  cavalier  ? 

p.  Alas,  alas !  unlesse  I  looke  to  my  selfe  I  am  in  fur  a 
bird.  Yonder  fellows  oome  towardes  me  swearing  and 
staring  like  emiUen.  Terence  in  English,  1614 
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CAUL.  A  thin  membrane,  found  en- 
compassing the  head  of  some  children 
when  born  :  superstitiously  supposed 
to  be  a  token  of  good  fortune  through- 
out life.  These  cauls  were  even 
imagined  to  have  inherent  virtues, 
and  were  sold  accordingly ;  nor  is  the 
superstition  yet  extinct,  for  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  of  them  are  still 
not  uncommon.  Mr.  Todd  testifies 
the  same.  They  are  also  considered  as 
preservatives  from  drowning,  and  for 
that  purpose  are  sold  to  seafaring 
people. 

Were  we  not  horn  ^itU  eatils  upon  our  heads? 
Think'st  thou,  Chichon.  to  come  off  twice  a  row, 
Tliua  rarely,  from  such  dangeroni  adventures? 

Bhira,  0.  PL.  xii,  212. 

Herrick  speaks  of  them,  as  being  sup- 
posed fortunate  to  the  children  who 
have  them : 

For  either  slieet  was  spread  the  cauU 

That  doth  the  infant's  face  enthrall 

A'Mjcn  it  i^  l)r)m  ;  by  some  mstyl'd 

The  luckic  omen  ofrhc  child.  Hesptr,  p.  IM. 

The  webs  of  spiders  were  sometimes 
called  caules  : 

His  shelves,  for  want  of  authors,  are  snbtilly  inter- 
woven with  spiders'  eanles.       Clitus's  Whimeiet^  p.  7- 

fCAUL.  A  covering  of  net- work  under 
which  the  liair  of  ladies*  heads  was 
gathered. 

These  glitterine  eauU  of  golden  nlate, 

^^  herew  ith  their  heads  are  richly  deck*d. 
Makes  tliem  to  seem  an  angel's  mat«, 
III  judgment  ot  the  simple  sect.    6fo*s<m*t P.  Q. 
A  cavie  to  cover  the  haire  of  the  head  withall,  as 
maidens  use,  reticulum  crinale  vel  retiolum. 

Withah'  Dietionnrie,  e±  1608,  p.  217. 

CAUSE,  Jirst  and  second,  &c.  Terms 
in  the  art  of  duelling,  fashionable  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  particularly 
ridiculed  by  him  in  the  last  act  of  As 
you  like  it : 

Faith  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  u])on  the 
serf  nth  cause.  Js  you  like  it,  v,  4. 

The  clown,  who  says  this,  afterwards 
enumerates  the  degrees  of  the  quarrel 
upon  the  lie,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
introducing  it  by  saying,  **0  sir,  we 
quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,  as  you 
have  books  for  good  manners."  The 
books  chietlv  ridiculed  were  those 
of  Vincentio  Saviola,  entitled,  "Of 
Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels," 
and  that  of  Jerome  Caranza,  See 
Warburton's  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage. The  causes  are  again  men- 
tioned : 


Thejlnt  emd  ttetmd  mkm  will  Boft  lerre  my  tan. 

L.  L  iMt,  i, «. 
A  gentleman  of  the  first  house ;  of  the  first  and  seeomd 
cause.  Bom.  S-  /«/.,  ii,  4b 

CAUSEN.  The  old  infinitive  of  to  cause. 
Used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  causer  to  prate;  to  assign 
frivolous  reasons. 

But  he.  to  shift  their  cmions  request, 

Qan  eauten  why  she  ooold  not  come  in  plaee. 

F.  q.,  UI.  ix.  26. 

CAUTELE,  or  CAUTELL.  Caution,  or 
deceit. 

Bat  in  all  thinges  thys  eauteU  they  use,  that  a  lene 
pleasure  hinder  not  a  bigger. 

Bobin$im*i  TranslqfSirT.  Mare's  Utopia,  8vo,  M,  6  b. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  eautel,  doth  l>esmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will.  Ho  ml.,  act  i,  ec.  8. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter 
Applied  to  cauteUt  all  strange  forms  receiyes. 

Limer't  Complaint,  Sh.  Si^p.,  i,  758. 

To  CAUTEL.  To  provide  carefully,  or 
artfully. 

It  was  wiady  mmMsd  bjr  the  penner  of  tlMM  tvm 
miracles.  IM.  qf  Popish  Impost.,  4to»  I,  8,  I6Ql 

CAUTELOUS.  Cautious;  bat  more 
frequently  artful ;  insidious. 

You  cannot  be  too  eautelous,  nice,  or  dainty 
In  >  our  society  here. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Wit  atsev.  Weapons,  act  iv,  p.  298. 
My  stock  being  small,  no  marvel  'twas  soon  waited ; 
But  you,  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion. 
If  cauteUms,  may  make  bold  with  your  master's. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 
He  is  too  prudent  and  too  eautelous. 
Experience  hath  tanght  him  t'  avoid  these  fooleries. 

B.i-Fl.  BUer  Brother,  vt,  4. 

The  note  on  the  following  passage 
says  '^  eautelous  is  here  cautious,  some- 
times insidious  ;*'  but  a  little  conside- 
ration of  the  context  will  convince  the 
reader  that  artful  or  treacherous  most 
be  its  meaning  there. 

Swear  nriests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cauMous, 

Old  te«-i)lc  carrions,  and  such  sufferine  souls 

As  welcome  wrongs.  Jul.  C^s.,  ii,  I. 

"  Jfen  eautelous,*^  and  "priests'*  too, 
I  fear,  are  there  expressly  opposed  to 

Honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 

So  also  in  the  following : 

Your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  eautelous  baits,  and  practices.       Cor.,  ir,  L 

CAZIMI.  An  old  astrological  terra, 
denoting  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  cazimi 
when  not  distant  from  the  sun,  either 
in  longitude  or  latitude,  above  17 
minutes ;  or  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sill,  and  of  the 
planet.  Kersey  says  1 7  degrees,  and 
the  annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  who 
copies  him,  has  raised  it,  by  a  new 
error,  to  70  degrees.     The  term  is 
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explained    at   large    in    Chambers's 
Dictionary. 

I'll  find  the  enspe.  and  AJfridaria, 
And  know  what  planet  it  in  eaeimi. 

Album.,  O.  PL,  Tii,  171. 

tCEASURE.  Probably  the  Latin  c^sffura, 
the  rhythm  of  verse. 

ButO!  what  rich  mcomparahle  treaanrei 
Had  the  world  wanted,  had  this  modem  gloiy. 
Divine  du  Bartas,  hid  his  heavenly  eeaturet. 
Singing  the  oiighty  world's  immortall  itorjr? 

Sylvcttm't  Du  BaHaa. 

fCEDULE.     A  shedule. 

Having  brought  np  the  law  to  the  highest  point  aninst 
the  vice-roy  of  Sardinia,  and  that  in  an  extraormnary 
manner,  as  may  aj^iear  unto  yon  by  that  printed 
cfduU  I  sent  you  in  my  last,  and  finding  an  apparent 
disability  in  him  to  satisfte  the  debt. 

HoweWs  Fumiliar  Letten,  165a 

tCELEBROUS.     Famous. 

Vrom  the  Greek  isles,  philosophy  came  to  Italy,  thence 
to  this  western  world  among  the  Druydes,  whereof 
those  of  this  isle  were  roost  eeUhrous,  for  wee  read 
that  the  Oauls  (now  the  French)  came  to  Britanny  in 
great  numbers  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fCENSE.     A  census. 

Vopiscns  writes  she  was  then  of  fifty  miles  circumfe- 
rence, and  she  had  five  hundred  thousand  free  citizens 
in  a  famous  eaue  that  was  made,  which,  allowing  but 
six  to  evry  family  in  women,  children,  and  servants, 
came  to  three  milhons  of  souls. 

HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

CENSER.  A  part  of  the  luxury  of 
Shakespeare's  time  was  to  fumigate 
rooms  with  perfumes  in  a  censer; 
which  was  also  an  appendage  of  that 
curiously  furnished  place,  a  barber's 
shop.  These  censers  of  course  were 
made  with  many  perforations  in  the 
top,  an  allusion  to  which  is  seen  in 
the  following  passage : 

Wliat!  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart? 
Here's  sup,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  sUsii,  and  shish. 
Like  to  a  eauer  in  a  barbtr's  shop.       Tam.  Skr.,  iv,  8. 

The  use  of  a  censer  is  exemplified  in 
B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  act  ii, 
sc.  4,  and  in  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  y,  199. 
CENSURE.     Opinion. 

Hadam,  ihe  king  is  old  enough  himself 

To  give  his  censure ;  these  are  no  women's  matters. 

%Hem,ir,i,Z. 
Madam, — and  you  my  mothers-will  yon  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  busmess  ? 

JKtcA.iZ7,ti,S. 

Even  a  very  favourable  judgment : 

Una  and  sooie  other  of  his  remarkable  abilities,  made 
oat  thenjgiTe  this  censure  of  him;  that  this  age  bad 
faroo^t  forth  another  Picns  Mirandula,  8k. 

Ihnne^s  Life,  by  Walton,  beginning. 

A  judical  sentence : 

To  yon,  lord  governor, 
Bemaina  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,— O  inforce  it 

OtM^  T,  S. 

To  CENSURE.     To  give  an  opinion. 

Pardon,  dear  madam:  tis  a  passing  shame. 

That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 

Should  cemturc  tnus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 


JuL  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 
Luc.  Then  thus — of  many  good,  /  Ikiuk  him  bcrit. 

Tico  Gent.,  act  L 

The  interpretation  of  to  pass  sentence 
is  in  that  place  erroneous ;  Julia  is 
giving  an  opinion  only. 
To  pass  sentence  judically  : 

Has  cfnsur'd  him 
Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution.      Jims,  'or  M.,  i,  6. 

CENT.  A  game  at  cards ;  called  also 
corruptly  saint  or  sant.  Supposed  to 
be  like  piquet. 

The  duke  and  his  fair  lady. 
The  beanteons  Helena,  are  now  at  cent  ; 
Of  whom  she  has  such  fortune  in  her  carding. 
The  duke  has  lost  a  thousand  crowns. 

B.  /-  Ft.  Four  Flays  in  one,  vol.  z. 

Called    cent,    because    100   was   the 
game: 

It  is  not  snint,  but  cent,  taken  from  huudretla. 

Dumb.  Kh.,  O.  pi.,  iv,  t83. 
While  their  dad  sons  are  left  sercn  for  their  cliuncc 
At  hazard;  hundred  and  all  made  at  sent. 

Wits,  O.  PL,  viii,  119. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  game  occur 
in  that  scene.  Thus  the  lady  asks 
him  what  is  his  game,  to  which  he 
answers,  "Madam,  I  am  blank:'* 
Again,  **  What's  your  game  now  I 
P.  Four  kings,  as  I  imagine."  Pre 
sently,  "  Can  you  decard  (for  discard), 
madam?  Q.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do 
hurt." — All  these  things  certainly 
have  much  resemblance  to  piquet. 
Thus  also. 

Cent  for  those  gMitxy  who  their  states  have  marr'd, 
That  game  befits  them,  for  they  must  dt»rar(i. 

Cotsxo.  Giiutts,  C,  2  b. 

CENTURY.  Used  in  the  foUowmj^ 
passage  for  a  party  of  an  hundred 
men: 

A  century  send  forth, 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Lear,  vw,  -k 

Also  for  the  number  of  an  hundred  : 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  pi-ay'rs.     Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

fCEREBRAND.     A  sarabande. 

The  song  ended,  a  cerebrand  is  danc'd :  as  the  dauco 
ends,  musick  is  heard  without. 

Wrangling  Lovers,  1677. 

tCERE-CANDLE.  A  candle  of  wax ;  a 
taper. 

Who  in  your  temple 
Will  light  a  cere-candle,  or  for  incense  bum 
A  grain  of  frankincense  ?    Randolph's  Foems,  1646. 

CEREMONIES.  Ornaments  of  state 
and  regal  pomp. 

Disrobe  the  ima^. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Jul.  Qes.,  i,  1. 

Also,  for  prodigies : 

or  fiinta«y,  of  dreams  of  ceremonies.      Ibid.,  ii,  I. 
Ceesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
But  now  they  fright  me.  Ibid.,  ii,  X 
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CERTES.     Certainly. 

And  in  conclnrion 
^on6llit8  my  roediatoiB;  fur  etrles^  uyi  be, 
1  have  already  chosen  my  officer.  0/4.,  i,  1. 

i  'erte$,  ray  lord,  said  he  that  shall  I  loone. 
And  give'vou  eke  good  help  to  their  decay. 

Sptns.  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  IB. 

Very  common  in  Spenser,  and  occa- 
sional Iv  found  in  later  authors. 
CESS.     Measure  or  estimation.      Pro- 
bably eoiTiipted  from  cense. 

The  poor  iade  is  \iTiing  in  the  withen  oat  of  all  ceu. 

1  Hen.  IT,  ii,  1. 

Aho,  tbe  census,  or  account  of  an 
estate : 

Tliou{;h  much  from  out  the  cut  be  spent, 
Nature  with  little  is  content.  Herriek,  p.  S4. 

Tlie  verb  to  cess  is  still  occasionally 
used  ;  but  more  frequently,  to  assess, 
CESSE,  r.     To  cease.     Cesso,  Lat.    So 
written  by  Spenser: 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cesse, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 

F.  q.,  IV.  ix.  2. 

tCHAFERNE.     A  sausepan. 

five  bniSHe  pottes,  i^j.  brasse  pannes,  iiij.  kettles,  and 
one  rhot>mr.  Inventory ,\&\Z,  Stratford-<m' Avon  MSS. 

To  CHAFFER.  To  exchange.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked  that  this  word 
is  obsolete  in  the  active  sense. 

He  chaffer  d  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set. 

Sf.  Moth.  Hub.,  1169. 
f  Ladies  regard  not  ragged  coropanie ; 
1  will  vinth  the  revenues  of  ray  chafred  church. 

Retumefrom  Pemauus,  161S. 
lYet  knights  and  lawrers  ho|>e  to  see  the  day. 
When  we  may  share  nere  their  possessions. 
And  make  indentures  of  their  elu^red  sldni ; 
Dice  of  their  bones  to  throw  in  meriment.         IHd. 

CHAFFER,  Mas  used  also  as  a  substan- 
tive, for  goods  intended  to  be  ex- 
changed in  traffic. 

He  tooke  toll  throughout  all  his  lordshippes  of  all 
suclie  persons  as  passed  by  the  same  with  any  cattel, 
chtiffir,  OX  merchandize.  HoUnsh.,  voL  ii,  Q.  6. 

CHAIN.  A  gold  chain,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  old  pictures,  and  is  still 
exemplified  in  the  dress  of  the  lord 
mavor  and  aldermen  of  London,  was 
anciently  a  fashionable  ornament,  for 
persons  of  rank  and  dignity.  Sir 
Godfrey,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Puritan, 
is  very  particular  in  ascertaining  the 
worth  and  antiquity  of  his  chain  : 

Out !  he's  a  villain  to  prophecy  of  the  loss  of  mjehain. 
Tuas  worth  above  three  hundred  crowns.  Besides 
'twns  my  father's,  my  father's  father's,  rov  grand- 
father's^  huge  grandfather's :  I  had  as  lief  have  lost 
my  neck,  as  the  chain  that  hun^  about  it.  0  my  chain, 
my  chain.  Act  iii,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  676. 

Afterwards  he  tells  us  that  it  had  *'  full 
three  thousand  links.**  In  Albumazar, 
0.  PI.,  vii,  152,  a  gold  chain  is  men- 
tioned which  cost  two  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  jewel. 


ilf  oar  gallantes  of  Englande  might  eanj  no  more 
linkes  in  their  ehaynei,  nor  rin^  on  their  taxcn, 
than  they  have  fought  feelds,  their  neckes  shoola  nol 
bee  very  often  wreathed  in  golde,  nor  their  handes 
imbrodered  with  precious  stones. 

Gos$on*s  SekooU  ofJbmse,  1579. 

Rich  merchants  also,  who  frequently 
lent  out  money,  were  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  chain.  Hence  we 
read  of  an  usurer's  chain : 

Wliat  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?  About 
your  neck  like  an  tuurer's  chain?  or  under  your  arm, 
like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?       Much  Ado  ahomt  A.,  ii,  1. 

All  rich  citizens  were  engaged  in  this 
traffic.     Hence  Belarius  savs, 

Did  you  but  know  the  City's  nsHries, 

And  felt  them  knowingly.  Cymb.,  iii,  S. 

When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion  had 
a  little  worn  off,  the  chain  became  a 
distinction  for  the  upper  servant  in  a 
great  family : 

Run,  sirrah,  call  in  mv  chief  arentleman  i*  /A'  chain  of 
gold,  expedite.  Mad  World.  O.  PI ,  v.  3-:b. 

Particiilarlv  for  stewnrds;  Malvolio 
is  therefore  supposed  tu  have  one : 

Go,  sir,  rub  your  ehain  wiih  crumbs. 

TwH.  N.,  ii.  8. 
Thou  false  and  peremptory  sletcard,  pray. 
For  I  will  hang  thee  up  in  thy  own  ^uiitt. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  2. 

Again, 

Pior.  Is  your  chain  right  ? 

Bob.  It  iii  both  right  and  just,  sir. 

For  though  I  am  u  steicard,  I  did  get  it 

Willi  no  man's  wrong.  Ibid.,  iii,  2. 

As  soon  as  he  expects  the  place  of 
steward,  he  begins  to  talk  of  his  chain. 
Act  i,  sc.  2.  The  steward's  chain  was 
also  accompanied  by  a  velvet  jacket. 
Bussy  D' Am  hois  says  to  Maff<§,  the 
steward  of  Monsieur, 

What  Qualities  have  you,  sir,  besides  your  ehaiMy 
And  velvet  jacket  f  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  243. 

That's  my  grandsire's  chief  genUeman,  t'  tkt  caain  of 

n'd.    Tliat  he  should  lire  to  be  a  pander,  and  yet 
k  upon  his  chain,  and  velvet  jacket  I 

Middl.  Mad  World  my  Ma*Uri. 

tCHAIN-BULLETS.  Chain-shot;  bullets 
attached  together  by  a  chain  and  fired 
out  of  a  cannon  in  that  condition. 

My  friend  and  I 
Like  two  ehain-bvllets,  side  by  side,  will  fly 
ThoTOW  the  jawes  of  death. 

aeyioood's  Challenge  for  Beantie,  1636 

tCHALDRON.  Part  of  the  entrails  of 
an  animal.     See  Chaudron. 

tCHALK.  To  know  cheese  from  chalk, 
t.  e.,  to  be  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on,  or  of  one's  interest. 

+But  I  was  ever  better  with  forks  to  scatter,  then  witli 
rakes  to  gather,  therefore  I  would  not  have  the  towues 
men  to  mistake  chalke  for  cheese,  or  Robert  for 
Richard.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

He  knowes  chalke  from  cheese:  he  knowes  on  which 
side  his  bread  is  buitcretl. 

WithnPs  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  570. 

CHAMBERS.      Short   pieces   of    ord- 
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nance,  or  cannon,  which  stood  on 
their  breeching,  without  any  carriage, 
used  chiefly  for  rejoicings,  and  thea- 
trical cannonades,  being  little  more 
than  chambers  for  powder.  They  are, 
however,  enumerated  by  authors 
among  other  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
by  the  following  passage  seem  not  to 
have  been  excluded  from  real  service  : 

To  serre  bravely  is  to  come  haltmg  off,  jon  know: — 
—To  venture  upon  the  charg'd  cmm^s  bravebr. 

3  Htn.  IT,  ii,  i. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  whole 
speech  is  jocular,  and  therefore  might 
not  require  perfect  correctness  of 
military  allusion.  The  stage  direction 
in  Hen.  YIII,  act  i,  4,  orders  that 
chambers  should  be  discharged  on  the 
landing  of  the  king  at  the  palace  of 
cardinal  Wolsey ;  which  very  chambers 
occasioned  the  burning  of  the  Globe 
play-house  on  the  Bank-side;  for, 
being  injudiciously  managed,  they 
set  fire  to  the  roof,  which  was  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  the  whole  building 
was  consumed.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
execration  upon  Vulcan,  particularly 
alludes  to  this  accident,  and  calls  it 
the  mad  prank  of  Vulcan  : 

Affaiust  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank ; 

^  litch,  though  it  were  the  tort  of  the  whole  parUh, 

Flauk'd  with  a  ditch,  and  forc'd  out  of  a  mariih, 

I  saw  with  two  poor  ckamhert  taken  in. 

And  niz'd.  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  409. 

See  also  Prolegom.  to  Shakesp.,  p. 
31.1,  and  suppl.,  ii,  642. 
In  the  account  of  the  queen's  enter- 
tainment at  Elvetham,  p.  19,  we  find 
that  there  was  *'  a  peale  of  an  hundred 
chambers  discharged  from  the  Snail- 
m ou nt. **  Nichols* s  Progresses,  vol .  ii. 
At  the  ceremony  of  letting  in  the 
water  to  the  great  cistern  at  the  New 
River  Head,  which  was  attended  by 
sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  &c.,  ''after  a  handsome 
speech,  the  flud-gates  flew  open,  the 
stream  ran  chearfullv  into  the  cistern, 
the  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  in 
triumphant  manner,  and  a  gallant 
peal  of  chambers  gave  a  period  to 
the  entertainment."  Howell,  Londu 
nop.  p.  1 1 . 

The  small  guns  still  fired  in  St. 
James's  Park,  on  rejoicings,  are  pro- 
bably of  the  very  same  kind. 


CHAMBER-FELLOW.  CaUed  in  the 
universities  a  chum.  One  who  jointly 
inhabited  the  same  chanihers  with 
another.  The  same  was  also  practised 
in  the  inns  of  court ;  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Heyward  of  Cardeston  in  Norfolk, 
to  whom  Selden  dedicated  his  Titles 
of  Honour,  is  known  to  have  been 
thus  connected  with  that  great  lawyer. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  verses  on  that 
book,  so  mentions  Heyward : 

He  thou  halt  giv'u  it  to, 
Tbv  learned  ekamber-foUow,  knows  to  do 
It  tfoe  rei pecta.  Undrncood,  y'i,  p.  366. 

Selden,  probably,  so  addressed  him 
in  the  first  edition,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  In  the  second  he  only  alludes 
to  that  connection  : 

Worthy  sir,  that  affection  which  thus  nve  you,  some 
sixteen  yeers  past,  the  first  edition  of  the  Titles  of 
Honor,  was  justly  hred  out  of  the  most  su  eet  commu- 
nity of  life,  and  freedome  of  studies,  which  I  then 
happily  eqjoy'd  with  yoiL  DrJ.,  2d  edit 

CHAMBERER.  A  wanton  person  ;  an 
intriguer. 

Haply  for  I  am  hiack, 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversntion 
That  eiami€rer§  have.  Of  ft.,  iii,  3. 

FaU'n  from  a  soldier  to  a  chainherer. 

Counteu  of  Pemhrvke's  Auto.thtt,  lo9(). 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  word  chambering  occurs  in 
our  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  similar  sense.  Rom.  xiii,  3. 
fCHAMBER-LETTER.  Letting  of 
chambers  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  disreputable  occupation. 

B.  We  are  even  closed  up,  hetweene  the  dore  and  the 
wall,  hetweene  an  host  and  a  whore. 
F.  We  want  here  but  a  scholler.  un  hackney  man,  a 
marshall,  a  custome  house  searcher,  u  chumbrr-UUer, 
a  iMtrgeman,  and  worse  I  cannot  tell  how  to  devise. 

Passenger  uf  JHcHeenttto,  1612. 

CHAMBERLIN,  properly  CHAMBER. 
LAIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent to  the  present  head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  hoth  offices 
united  ;  sometimes  male,  sometimes 
female.  Milton  savs  that  Death 
acted  to  Hobson  the  carrier : 

In  the  kind  oflRce  of  a  ckamherliH, 

Show'd  him  his  room  uliere  he  must  lo«ige  that  night, 

Puli*d  off  Ms  hoots,  and  took  away  the  li;;ht. 

On  the  Unic.  Carrier,  1.  14. 
I  had  even  as  live  the  chamherlaiiu:  of  the  White 
Horse  had  called  me  up  to  bed. 

PeeU's  ou  Wive's  Tale,  i,  1. 

In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
the  chamberlain  and  other  servants 
of  an  inn  are  ludicrouslv  described 
as  squires  attendant  upon  the  knight, 
who  is  the  landlord : 
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Tlic  first  hight  ckamherlino,  who  will  see 
Our  beds  prepar'd,  and  brinti:  us  snowy  sheets, 
Where  never  footuian  stretch'd  his  butler'd  hams. 

Act  2. 

Tlie  character  of  a  chamherlaine  is 
given  at  large  by  Wye  SaltoDstall,  in 
the  18th  of  his  Characters  (1631), 
where  some  of  his  tricks  are  exposed. 
Among  his  perquisites,  was  that  of 
selhug  faggots  to  the  guests.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  "secretary  to  the 
kitchitig  and  tapsty,"  i.e.,  the  tap. 
He  also  ninde  the  charare  for  the 
reckoning.  The  author  concludes  by 
saying. 

But  i  furbeare  any  farther  description,  since  his  pic- 
ture is  draMne  to  the  life  in  every  inne. 

See  Mr.  Wharton's  ed.  of  Milton's 
smaller  poems,  p.  323.  A  chamber- 
lain was  also  a  servant  in  private 
houses.  See  Johnson. 
fCHAMBER-STOOL.  A  close-stool. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1585. 

A  chamberstoolf  or  pot.  lasanum  et  scaphium. 

WithnVs  JHetianarU,  ed,  1606,  p.  SOB. 

CHAMFER'l).  Furrowed;  channelled, 
like  a  fluted  column,  which  was  the 
original  eense. 

Coiues  the  brcnu-  winter  with  ckamfred  brows, 
Full  of  urmkits  uud  frosty  furrows. 

Spens.t  Februtuy,  48. 

CH  AMFRON.  The  frontlet  of  a  barded 
war-horse  ;  usually  armed  with  a  spike 
between  tlio  eyes.  Howel  thus  defines 
it,  among  the  bardes  of  a  horse : 
"  Les  bur<le8y — c'est-^dire,  toutes  les 
pieces  pour  I'armer,  comme  le  chan" 
/rain,  piece  de  fer  avec  une  longue 
pointe  de  fer  au  milieu,  qui  lui  couvre 
et  arme  la  face,"  &c.  P'ocabulaif/,  § 
44.  vSee  C/iam/rain,  in  the  Manual 
Lexiqne  of  Prevot.  See  also  Ivanhoe, 
vol.  i,  |).  2(). 

CHAMOMILE.  It  was  formerly  ima- 
giiieil  that  chamomile  grew  the  more 
luxuiiantly  for  being  frequently 
trodden  or  pressed  down  ;  and  this 
was  a  very  favourite  allusion  with 
poets  and  other  writers.  Shakespeare 
ridicules  an  absurd  use  of  it : 

For  thuii^li  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  on 
the  faster  it  ^rowg,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted, 
llic  ti<Hiucr  it  wears.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

The  above  is  evidently  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  following  passage,  in 
a  book  then  very  fashionable,  Lyiy's 
Euphues,  of  which  it  is  a  parody  : 


Though  the  camomiU  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  prened 
downe,  the  more  it  spreadeth;  ret  the  violet  the 
oftener  it  is  handled  and  touched  the  sooner  it  withor- 
eth  and  decaieth.  £i^ku«$,  sign.  D,  bl.  Irt 

Shakespeare  showed  his  taste  in  ridi- 
culing an  aflfected  style,  which  was 
then  Tery  generally  admired : 

Thai  tn*Tj  beast  that  can  but  pay  his  tole 
If  ay  travel  o'er,  and  like  to  eamomile, 
nourish  the  better  being  trodden  on. 

Mueria  oflitf.  M.,  O.  PI.,  v.  56. 

CHAMFER.  Of  uncertain  meaning. 
I  have  found  it  only  in  the  following 
passage.     Perhaps  caters, 

I  keep  chancers  in  my  nouse  can  shew  your  lordship 
some  pleasure.  Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  ▼,  3Sl 

fCHAMPION.  The  old  term  for  cham- 
pain,  or  flat  country. 

The  verdant  meads  are  drest  in  green. 
The  champion  fields  with  com  are  seen ; 
Wheat-cars  do  the  summer  crown. 
Harvest  begins  to  come  lo  town. 

Poor  Robin.  ICOi 

tCHANCEABLE.     Accidental. 

That  they  thought  in  the  chaunceabU  hitting  uppoit 
any  such  verses,  great  foretokens  of  their  tortunes 
were  placed.  Whereupon  grew  the  worde  of  Sortes 
Yininantt,  *  *  •  which  although  it  were  a  verr  vaine 
and  godies  superstition.  Sydtia/'s  /tpolngvfor  Poetry. 

fCHANCEMEDLEY.  The  old  law 
term  for  manslaughter. 

Manslaughter,  otherwise  called  eluMeemedtey,  is  the 
killing  of  a  man  feloniously,  sc  with  a  mans  will,  and 
-  yet  without  any  mahce  forethought ;  as  when  two  doe 
quarrell  and  fight  together  upon  ihe  sudden  and  by 
meere  chance,  without  anv  malice  preoodent,  and  one 
of  them  doth  Idl  the  otner ;  this  also  is  felony  of 
death.  Plo.  101.  Br.  Coron..  222. 

Dalton's  Country  Jtulice,  1620. 

To  CHANGE.  To  wear  changes  or 
variety  of  any  dress  or  ornament. 

0  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  as  you  say.  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands,  [t.  e.  must  wear  a  va- 
riety of  garlands  on  his  horns].  Ant.  /-  CL,  i,  2. 

CHANGELING.  The  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  steal  the  most  beautiful  and 
witty  children,  and  leave  in  their 
places  such  as  were  ugly  and  stupid. 
These  were  usually  called  changelings  : 
but  sometimes  the  child  taken  was  so 
termed : 

So,  let's  see ;  it  whs  told  me  1  should  be  rich  by  the 
fairies  :  this  is  some  changeling.  Wint.  T.,  iii,  3. 

As  the  child  found  was  a  beautiful 
one,  changelvig  must  there  mean  the 
child  stolen  by  the  fairies,  especially 
as  the  gold  left  with  it  is  conjectured 
to  be  fairy  gold.  It  certainly  means 
so  in  the  following  passage  : 

Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  b(;y  otul  n  from  an  Indian  king, 
She  never  liad  Sv.  sweet  a  changeling. 

Midi.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

The  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  thus 
marked  by  Spenser: 

Ytom  thence  a  tarry  ihco  unweetiua:  reft, 
Tliere  as  thou  sleps'i  m  tender  swudliug  band. 


CHA 


And  h^Tbnu  I'lAiibrood  tluTfl  for  the  left  i 
Sarh  n]FikiIfii:AaiPi4ffiMf  coU,  Hcbumiied  brtaaiet 
tiitn.  Jq.Xx.e6. 

tCHAKK.":.     Shankera. 

Luflim'i  nataand  MiiiMi  Tiaai, 

tCHANNEL-BONE.  The  collar-bone. 
Used  by  Cliapman,  Horn.  11.,  XYii. 

cAiU.    d^W.    Homer.    jtAifiBpor,    GlleuOr    L'»  dn 

KiDEi.     Tlie  dmnHfl  frn^  .   the  ncfka  boua  ot  thmUi 
r.  Homncklar.  IMS. 

CHANSON,  PIOUS.  What  is  meant 
by  it,  in  the  followiDg  wild  speecli,  of 
Hamlet's  feigned  madness,  has  been 
more  disputed  than  it  is  worth. 

Wlij  u  hy  lot,  God  wot,  ud  tluD  yon  kncv,  it  nme 
<la«mi  inll  ^JiE.■  jou  more.  "   ""//on.*,'!™! 

The  piuu«  ehanton  might  mean  n 
sacred eoiig  on  Jtphtha,  which  appears 
to  be  quoted.  But  tlie  reading  is 
diiubtful ;  Pons  chanson  and  Pans 
chansons  are  in  the  folios,  botli  of 
which  arc  apparei 


let 


;nded 


French   and   English,  but  both    seen 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  ihe  players 


tCHAPS.     The  chops. 


tCHAPERON.     A  hood. 

Ibe  eirculioDcc  itaiidt  l>)r,  elwl  iii 


-     .l,i),fW., 


dannon,  and 
1  •  clu/tfZ', 


rrirrr*.   iayit,ThtixnU 


CHAPlVE"t,'the 
CHAPMAN.     N. 


:bDl.  ttnbcii  d'or  etda 


e  as  CHIOPPINE. 
nsed  only  for  a 
wlio  bargains  for 
iirchase,  but  anciently  signified  a 
seller  also,  being  prnpcrly  ceapman, 
market  man,  or  copt  man,  one  who 
barter«  with  another.  See  Cofem&n. 
Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  a  seller  : 

"— — "  "  bo^iifhl  by  judgetnetit  of  llie  •:yt. 

'*  *  --  bale  Bale  oTcAatpMii'j  tunffucfl, 

LuT<'.L.L.,ii,\. 

trCHAPITEIt.  The  capital 

he  ekABttTt  fiidt  with  gold, 

ht  ■iili  thiaji  at  cut.         Sttni. 


of    tlie    Bible, 
the 


It)  the  trauslat 
ekapler  ia  freqi 
same  sense,  as  in  Eiod.  xixvi,  Sti,  &c. 

There  ii  tio  VEigbc  put  npon  the  ivpitella  or  tAmpi 
or  thev,  M  npoD  the  other  piLlar'a  hired,  for  fev  i 
"■  "      ■      ■■''■-■-     '-      lapieecfl.  COryml,i,^.20&,T 


A  sMtute  of  EJw.  TI  directs  the 
seals  of  office  of  every  bishop  to  have 
certain  ekaracU,  under  the  king'i 
arma,  for  the  knonledge  of  the 
diocese.  1  Ed.  VI,  c.  J. 
CHARACTERY.  Writing;  thalwhi.h 
ia  charactered  1  expression.  Accented 
30  the  second  aylhible. 

■n     uie        tnia     K'lc    'j,^^,p^^,_ 
All  ilic  (l!^/cry  ol  m>  ud  bnwi.   J,l.  (Vt,  >i.  1. 

CHARE,  or  CHAR-WOBK.  Task, 
work,  or  any  Inbour.  Of  uncertaio 
derivation.     See  Todd. 


ttucckntoilo.    Frown  S-Ca 


iway !  2J  far*  Ilwuil  m.,  O  PI.,  iii.  17«. 

Chare-toonan   is  still   used,  for  one 
hired  to  work  by  the  dav. 
To  CHARE,  or  CHAR.     To  work,   or 
do. 

AU'>ctar'4f  oheoheii^De.  Tko  Katli  Catm.,ui,i. 

AlVs  char'd,  means  "  all  is  doue  ;  it 
ia  nil  over."  "That  char  is  ekard, 
aa  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had 
hang'd  her  husband."  Ray's  Prov., 
p.  182,  who  there  conjectares  char 
to    be     formed    from     charge,    lor' 

airoi.'uirrjr.      See  ClIEWBE. 

CHARE  THURSDAY.  The  Thursday 
in  Passion  week.  Corrupted,  accord 
ing  to  the  following  ancient  explana- 
tion, from  Shear  Thursday,  being  the 
day  for  *Aenrin^,  or  shaving,  prepa- 
ratory to  Easter.  Called  n)su  .\IauMdy 
Thursday. 

Upon  Ckart  TfittraJity  Cliriat  linikc  brtjul  Dnto  hit 
diacii^et,  iind  bAil  lliuio  vul  it,  uivint  it  vm  tail  flcili 
aoil  blood.  Sirflnnri  KiUimJ*r. 

Yl  ■  men  etke  nhr  £lrrr  TiKrtAir  1)  oUnl  fo.  n  mar 
uy  that  in  Mi  chitdH  it  ia  olTed  Cm  Dimni,  imc 
Lonlee  BDjKi  iKf.  It  ii  alui  IB  Enthralie  called  Siar 
TlirriJni).  for  in  'Me  Imlria  dana  ilie  muple  waUg 
(bil  lUvc  ihen  UiijT  hcdei,  aiul  elippe  Ilief r  licrdo, 
and  poll  tliejr  Leda,  and  *■>  luake  ttiem  lioueet  a^^enai 


n  Good  Trjiay  llity  doo  Ihfjrr 


0  Bdln  Mjth.  OB  Sin-  Ti 


iliolde  ihavf  1 


id  cl]^  bis  btrdE,  Add  a  pKett 


FaHml,  nelid  Im  Dr.  Warimora,  in  Bala.  Bag., 
TOLi,p,aW. 

tCHARET,  CHARRY.     Old   forma  of 


VirsU,  1800,  tmt%.  i 


wheels  from  lb'  ciarry  of  tUo  nn. 
That  be  miT  p>e 

Till  lbi>  our  utac  be  ^e.  mil 'i  Bicntliinu.  UM. 

CHARGE.  To  gi*e  s  chnrge  to  the 
wnicliiiien  nppears  to  have  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  duty  of  the  con- 
stable  of  the  night.  Dogberry's 
chnrj^e  is  well  known,  which,  curious 
as  it  is,  appears  lo  natisfv  the  watch- 
nei),  whose  resolution  is  as  useful  as 
that  is  sagacious : 

npun  111*  riiiirrb  bench 'till  two.  ind  Uioi  ■iLlo  bed. 


My  wnlcb  Li  ut — f  AaryfjiTCn, — and  «I1  "l  peaw 

«e»  Ifitl  la  cltril  He  Deril,  1639. 

CHARGE-HOUSE.  Conjectured  to 
mean  a  freeschool,  by  Mr.  Steevens ; 
but  more  probably  a  commou  scliool, 
for  atafrcf-scUuol  there  is  no  charge. 
Used  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Cullowiiig  question  to  Holofernes  the 
scliooimasttr  ;  evidently  intended  for 
atfecteil  liuignage. 

Dl-  <uu  nol  rdUfntt  joulb  .1  tbc  chargi.l,(mir  on  tlie 
.       lD]iu(lli«iiiounUin>  L.L.  Liat.i.l. 

OHAIUNESS.      Caution;    scrnpulous- 

*    ne.'S.     From  chai-y,  which,  as  well  as 

this  derivative,  is  growing  obsolete. 

il^Vii.iLj'nirt™uni'tbeclKH™«ofDuri™SL.     ""' 

CHARITY,  ST.  'I'be  allegorical  per- 
sonage Cbarity  figured  as  a  saint  in 
the  Romish  Calendar,  and  conse- 
quently was  currently  spoken  of  as 
such     by    our    ancestors.      Ophelia 


sings. 


Gammer  Gurton  says, 
Spenser  also  speaks  of  her : 

.\bl  denrLordl  mi  iwtA  Snim  dmnl, : 
Tliat  iiimc  pnd  body  oimnoulJ  piljnie. 

CHARLES'S    WAIN.     Tlie   old' 


CHA 

for  the  aeven  bright  atarti  of  the  e 
stellation  Ursa  Major.  The  con* 
lation  was  so  named  iu  honour 
Charlemagne.  With  the  usual  reg 
of  our  elder  poeta  to  chronologi 
propriety,  it  is,  iu  Fisher's  Fnin 
Troes,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bren: 
the  Gaul,  who  took  Rome. 
Fisher  was  an  academic. 

FroDi  Ihc  unbonndnJ  ocean,  and  cold  eUmcB 
Wbcre  C'karlefs  Kaiti  circba  (he  Dorthcni  Hie. 
FmmiH  Tna.  0.  A.,  tu. 

The   editor  of  the    old  plays,  th( 

and  in  vol.  v,  2.')9,  explains  it  as 

constellation  Ursa  Minor,  which  i 

niisuke. 

CharU  Wane  is  used  by  Bp.  G« 

Douglas. 

tNor  can  tli«  leuchin^  eye.  or  moat  admirable  ■ 

t'l  ll^nt  Llgh  eiakUtlon  or  bDaaar.  am  to  be  place 
tlie  lirmament.  It  is  apparenili  Hu.  tbal  Cbarli 
Cut  (ohicb  we  bj  ranaat  call  Oirlri  kit  Wa 
TiLost  EbriQuily  ilflUflde.  where  id  (he  larn  cin 
f.rcncc  of  bea'cii,  il  i>  i  taoil  uaefull  andlicBel 

Taylar'i  Tartu,  1 

:e  or  instrument.  Fr 


lb  CHARM, 
whether  by  vi 


i,ntly  sli 


pet  may  ufely  ekfirm- 
u,  Skrf.  KqI.  OcIoUt.  i, 
arm  out,  m  praiae  of  1 


Data,  (lat'i  HilrwI.  Pn 

Hence  Milton's  beautiful  expresait 

tCHARM-MILK.      An    old    name 
buttermilk. 

afitaluD-    yat^  frppuAflT.    Lail  b 

a  chai 


aiilbc :  eiana. 


CHARMER.     Onewho  deals  ii 
01'  suellsi  maeician. 

That  bmdhercliler 

The  tbou(hli  uf  iieople.  OM,,  1 

J  UUKcn  ai  c  flr*™^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

In  the  Psalms,  we  read  of  the  ehan 
who  eharmt  wisely,  with  a  design 
quell    the  fury   of  the   adder. 
Iviii.  a. 
fCHARNE.     To  churn. 

Tlii'f  are  ao  pradiEf  d  and  innred  in  all  Idnde  of 

liuilhpr  in  tlieir  halt  oi'  mpt.  (ill  tbry  ban  i 
frob  cbicae  aad  creame  (which  the  dnell  will  >i 
ealc).  r»y(w-j  ir«riH. ; 

CHARNICO,  or  CHARNECO.  A  i 
of  sweet  wiue.  Sii|)po8ed  Ijv  tt 
burton  to  be  derived  from  cAarnt 


CliA 
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CliA 


the  Spnnish  name  for  a  species  of 
turpeuiine  tree. 

And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  ekartueo. 

2  Hen.  F7»ii,S. 
Come  my  inestimable  bullies,  we'll  talk  of  your  noble 
acts  in  spat  klin;;  charnico. 

Puritan,  act  vr,  Suppl.  to  Sk.,  ii,  616. 

It  was  probably  esteemed  a  fine  wine, 
being  introduced  with  sack  in  the 
first-cited  passage,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing mentioned  with  anchovies,  which 
were  then  esteemed  a  great  delicacy : 

And  'a  soon  I\l  undertake  to  fotlow  her, 

L.  Where  no  old  charnico  is.  nor  no  anchoves. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Wit  without  M.,  act  ii. 
A  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter-sa-meetie,  a 
pottle  of  charnico. 

2d  Part  of  Honest  Wh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  467. 

It  was  probably  a  Spanish  wine,  being 
mentioned  with  others  as  such,  in  a 
work  called  Philocothonista.  See  the 
note  on  the  above  pasMige.  Yet  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts  that  Charneco  is  the 
name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon. 
tCHAROKKOE.  A  corruption  of  the 
Itahau  sciroccot  the  south-east  wind. 

When  the  chill  eharokkoe  blows, 
And  winter  tells  a  heavy  tale 

Ballad,  Yltk  cent. 

CH ARTEL.  A  challenge,  or  letter  of 
defiance.  From  chartOy  Lat.  The 
word  now  in  use,  but  in  a  different 
sen?e,  is  cartel,  from  cartelle,  Ital. 
See  Johnson. 

Cliief  of  domestic  knights,  and  errant, 
Lither  for  ehartcl,  or  for  warrant. 

Hudibr.,  L  i,  21. 
You  had  better  have  been  drank,  and  set  in  the  stocks 
for  it,  when  you  sent  the  post  with  a  whole  packet  of 
ckartcis  for  me. 

Lord  Roos^  Letter  to  Lord  Dorekester,  1659,  p.  6. 

CHARY.  Scrupulous ;  nicely  cautious. 
See  Chariness  above. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Haml.,  i,  S. 
Nor  am  I  chary  of  my  beauty's  hue, 
fiut  that  1  am  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach  sore. 
George  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  SO. 

CHASBOW.  The  poppy,  Scotch.  Writ- 
ten  also  chasboll,  cheaboly  and  chet- 
howe.     See  Jamieson. 

The  violet  her  fainting  head  declin'd 
Beneath  a  sleepy  cltasbow. 

Drummond,  p.  13,  ed.  1791. 

Gerard  says,  the  plant  was  called  in 
English  poppy,  or  cheese-bowles,  p. 
400.     A  strange  corruption  ! 

CHASEMATE.     See  Casamate. 

fCHASE-PIECE.  The  cannon  in  a  ship 
which  was  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
in  pursuing  an  enemy,  placed  no 
doubt  on  the  bow. 

The  eighth  day,  about  7  in  the  morning,  Rnfrero  with 


his  frisots  came  rowing  towards  the  ship,  and  being 
then  CHlme  that  the  ship  could  not  worke,  hee  came 
in  such  sort  thnt  tthe  could  have  none  but  her  chase 
peece  to  beare  upon  them,  which  lay  so  well  to  passe, 
that  they  suiike  two  of  their  tri^ts  before  they  coula 
boord  her,  and  two  more  after  they  were  by  heV  sides. 

Taylor^s  Workrs,  1630. 

CHAUCEirS  JESTS.  Incontinence  in 
act  or  language.  Probably  from  the 
licentious  turn  of  some  of  that  poet*8 
Tales. 

In  good  faith,  no ;  the  wight  that  once  hath  tast  the 

fruits  of  love, 
Untill  her  dying  daye  will  long  sir  Chaucer's  jests  to 

prove.  Promos.  /*  Cassemd.,  i,  S. 

So  Harrington,  on  the  licentious  use 
of  the  word  occupy  : 

Lesbia  doth  laugh  to  heare  sellers  and  buyers 
Cal'd  by  this  name,  substantial  occupy ers: 
Lesbia,  the  word  was  good  while  gooid  folk  us'd  it, 
You  mar'd  it  that  with  Chawcer's  jest  abus'd  it. 

Epigr.,  B.  i,  £p.  8. 
Yet  would  he  not  play  Cupid's  ape. 
In  Chaucer's  jest  lest  he  snould  shape 
A  pigsuye  like  himselfe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Coryat,  Cepy  11. 

CHAUDRON,  or  CHAULDRON.  Part 
of  the  entrails  of  an  animal. 

Add  thereto  a  tygcr's  chaudron. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

Macb.,  It,  1. 
How  fare  I  ?  troth,  for  sixpence  a  meul  wench,  as  well 
as  heart  can  wish,  with  calves  chaldrons  and  chitter- 
lings. H'jnest  ff'i.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  300. 

See  Todd  in  Chawdron. 
To  CHAUNE.     To  gape,  or  open.    The 
word  is  Greek,  however  it  got  adopted 
here  :  \tivyM,  laxo,  aperio. 

Oh,  thou  all  bearing  earth, 
Wliich  men  do  gape  fur,  'till  thuu  crumm'st  their 

mouths, 
And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust :  0  chaune  thy 

breast, 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee. 

Jnt.  J-  Mell.  Ane.  Dr.,  ii,  144. 

The  editor  of  that  work  changed  the 
word,  because  it  was  unknown  to  him. 
But  Cotgrave  has  it,  both  in  the  French 
and  English  part,  and  Todd  gives  it 
as  a  substantive  from  Bp.  Herbert 
Croft. 
tCHAUNE,  or  CHAWNE.  A  crack,  or 
crevice. 

Anaximander  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  waxing 
drie  upon  a  long  and  cxtraordinarie  drought,  or  after 
much  moist  weather  and  store  of  raine,  upeneth  very 
great  chinkcs  and  wide  chawnes,  at  which  the  aire 
above  with  vioU>nce  and  in  rxceediug  much  quantitie 
entreth,  and  so  by  them  shaken  with  a  strong  spirit, 
is  stirred  and  moved  out  of  her  proper  place. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

CHAW.  An  old  form  of  the  word  jaw. 
It  occurs  in  that  form  in  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  Ezekiel  xxix,  4, 
and  xxxviii,  4,  but  has  been  silently 
altered  in  the  later  editions.  It  was 
continued  in  the  iirst  part  of  the  18th 
century. 
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tNow  thii  inflexible  purpose  of  hig  grew  the  more  con- 
firmed through  the  covetousnctse  bolh  of  himselfe. 
and  of  those  also  who  conversed  then  in  the  court, 
gaping  still  for  more,  and  never  laying  their  ckawct 
together,  which  did  set  him  on  andjpricke  liim  ever 
forward.  HolUmd's  Amnuanut  Mareellinus,  1609. 

tDanieles  after  this,  and  Barzimeres,  when  thus  deluded 
they  were  returned  Tto  the  court,]  being  with  reproach- 
full  tearmcB  reviled  as  dastards  and  cowards,  faring 
like  unto  veuimous  serpents,  which  with  the  tirstblow 
are  astonied,  plucked  up  their  spirits  nud  Mhetted 
their  deadly  choices,  purpoaing  as  soone  as  possibly 
they  could  if  it  lay  in  their  power  to  be  meet  witn 
him  that  thus  escaped  their  hands,  and  to  doe  him 
mischiefe.  Jkid. 

CH AWL.     The  jaw,  or  iaw-boiie. 

Of  an  asse  he  caught  <he  ekatJe  bone.       Boekoi.,  83. 

Cited  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
Feb.,  1820,  p.  116.  The  editor  adds, 
**  Pigs'  chauU  are  to  be  had  at  every 
pork-shop."  In  Staffordshire,  they 
are  simply  called  chawls  ;  which  would 
be  a  better  term  than  the  compounds, 
pig fi^ 'faces,  or  pigi -chops,  which  are 
oommoniy  used  in  London. 

CHEAP,  Market.     See  Chepe. 

CHEAPSIDE  CROSS.  The  cross  at 
Clieapside,  being  much  revered  by 
the  Papists,  was  proportionably  de- 
tested by  the  Puritans.  It  was  there- 
fore removed  May  2d,  1643.  In 
Randolph's  Muses*  Looking  Glass,  a 
Puritan  calls  it  an  idol  ; — or  rather  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  wliich  was  on  it. 

She  looketh  like  the  idol  of  Cheofuide. 

CHEARE,  or  CHEERE.  Look  ;  air  of 
countenance. 

No  sign  of  joy  did  in  his  looks  appear, 
Or  ever  mov'd  his  melancholy  chear. 

Drayton's  Owl,  8vo,  p.  1292. 
With  cheare  as  though  one  should  another  whelme, 
Whirc  we  have  fought  and  chased  oft'  with  dartes. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Sonnet  on  irinds.  Castle. 

CHEAT-BREAD.  Household  bread; 
t.  e.,  wheaten  bread  of  the  second 
sort.  Tliis  is  fully  explained  by  Cot- 
grave,  who,  under  Fain,  has  pain 
bourgeois,  which  he  renders  **  crible 
bread,  between  white  and  brown,  a 
bread  that  somewhat  resembles  our 
wheaten,  or  cheat/*  Todd  derives  it 
from  achet^  but  that  seems  very 
doubtful.  G.  Mason,  the  censurer  of 
Johnson,  says,  **  the  finest  white 
bread." 

Ko  uinnchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  nlease. 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch'd  from  my  l^rtil  Icaze. 
Their  finest  of  that  kind,  compured  with  niv  wheat, 
Yot  whiteness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  hke  common 
cheat.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xvi,  p,  959. 

See  Man c HEX. 

The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  passing  nwiiy  the  time 
witli  u  cheat  loaf,  and  a  humburd  of  liroktui  beer. 

JJ.  Jvns.  Masque  of  Auyurs,  vol.  vi,  p.  123. 


In  the  following  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  fine  sort,  yet  perhaps  the  speaker 
means  that  she  shall  be  reduced  even 
to  the  coarsest  kind :  she  laments 
that  she  shall  be, 


Without  French  wires;  or  cheat  bread,  or  muils;  or 
a  little  d<^;  or  a  gentleman  usher;  or  inoeed  any 
thing  that's  fit  for  a  lady. 


Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PL,  ir,  281. 
tAs  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them. 
And  with  wide  laughter  and  a  cheat4oaje  cltoakc 
them.        ^  Corbet's  Poetica  Stromata,  1648. 

CHEATER,  is  said,  in  many  modem 
notes,  to  have  been  synonymous  with 
gamester:  but  it  meant  always  an 
unfair  gamester,  one  who  played  with 
false  dice :  though  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  assumed  by  those 
gentry  themselves. 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,  he.  [The 
hostess  immediately  contrasts  the  expression  with 
hottest  Max.]  Cheater  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater. 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

iSo,  in  Ben  Jouson*s  epigram  on 
Captain  Hazard  the  cheater,  his  false 
play  is  immediately  mentioned  : 

Touch'd  with  the  sin  of  false-pUiy  in  his  punk, 
Hazard  a  month  forswore  his,  nud  grew  drunk. 

In  several  old  books,  it  is  said  tlint 
the  term  was  borrowed  from  the 
lawyers,  casual  profits  to  a  lord  of  a 
manor  being  called  escheats  or  cheats, 
and  the  officer  who  exacted  thtiii 
escheater  or  cheater.  An  officer  of 
the  Exchequer,  employed  to  exact 
such  forfeitures,  and  therefore  held  in 
no  good  repute,  was  apparently  so 
called,  at  least  by  the  common  people. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
chequers to  me  Mer.  W.  W,,  \,  8. 

To  CHECK.  A  term  in  falconry.  To 
pause  in  the  flight;  to  change  the 
game  while  in  pursuit,  especially  for 
an  inferior  kind. 

And  like  the  haggard  check  at  ev'ry  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.  Twel.  N.,  iil,  1. 

CHECK,  s.  Base  game  itself  was  also 
called  check;  such  as  rooks,  small 
birds,  &c. 

To  take  yonr  falcon  from  going  out  to  nnv  check,  thus 
you  must  do:  If  she  hatli  kill'd  a  check  and  has  fed 
thereon,  before  you  come  in,  S&c. 

Gentl  Beer.,  8vo,  p.  27. 
The  free  ha^r^d, 
(Which  is  that  woman  that  hittti  wing,  and  knows  it. 
Spirit  and  plume)  will  make  a  hundred  checks 
To  shew  her  freedom.  B.  .i  Fl.  Tamer  ta$neJ. 

See  Todd,  Check,  No.  5. 
iTo  CHECK.    To  reproach.    Used  also 
as  a  substantive,  a  tauut. 
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Which  bi*hcld  by  Hector,  he  let  go 
Tliis  hitter  check  at  him.      Ckapm.  Horn.  II.,  iii,  91, 

tCHECK-CLOUD. 

Not  to  dismount  a  ckeckt'cloud  earthy  he:ipc. 
Or  make  soulo  passage  by  a  poinard  point. 

Rowlands'  Betraying  of  Christ,  1598. 

CHECK-LATON.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
a  kind  of  gilt  leather,  as  be  has  defined 
it  in  his  V^iew  of  Ireland,  and  probably 
means  the  same  here. 

I>u:  in  a  jucket,  quilted  richly  rare, 
U|ion  chrcklatitn,  he  was  stransrely  dight. 

/.  q.,  VI,  vu,  43. 

Tyrwhitt,  on  Chaucer,  seems  rather 
to  make  it  the  form  of  a  robe,  from  an 
old  French  word,  ciclaton ;  and  he 
considers  Spenser  as  mistaken  in  his 
idea  of  ii.  Yet  Chaucer's  words  are, 
*'  Ilia  robe  was  of  cidatoun^"  which 
surely  implies  that  it  was  made  of  a 
substance  so  called.  [The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  signified 
originally  a  rich  stulf  whidi  was 
brought  fiorn  the  East. J 
tCHECK-TEETH.  The  grinders.  For 
cheek  teeth. 

The  other  5  on  each  side  vtitli  three  rootes.  are  the 
jrnnders,  ur  cktcktectK.  Lomatius  on  Painting,  1696. 
Dcutes  genuiiii.  Cic.  iotimi,  £id.  icpa»Ti|pcc,  ^tlrtyoMi, 
owApoyurr^pcc  Dents  muschelieres.  Thejawteeth 
or  ckeeketectk.  Notnenelator. 

tCHECQUER-ROLL.  A  check-roU,  or 
list  of  servants  in  the  household. 

First,  if  any  man  being  the  kinjrs  swome  ser\-ant  (and 
his  name  in  the  chequer-roll  of  his  hooshold)  under 
the  degree  of  a  lord,  shall  conspire  with  another. 

Dalton's  Countreg  Justice,  1620. 

CHEEKS  AND  EARS.  A  fantastic 
name  for  a  kind  of  head-dress,  of  tem- 
porary fashion. 

Fr.  0  then  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  tu  cheeks 
and  ears.  L.  Yes.  mistress,  very  well.  Fl.  S.  Cheeks 
and  ears !  whv.  mistress  Frances,  want  you  cheeks  and 
ears .'  niethiulkS  you  have  very  fair  ones.  Ft.  Thou 
>irt  »  fool  indtcii.  Tom,  thou  knowest  what  I  mean. 
Cir.  Ay,  ay,  Hester;  'tis  such  as  they  wc«r  a'  their 
heads.       '     London  Prod.,  iv,  3,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  511. 

tCHEESE-TRENCHERS.  Are  referred 
to  in  old  plays  as  having  posies  often 
in>cribed  on  them. 

tCHEEKS.     Door-posts. 

Anta,  Vttru.  u^tiorum  lateia,  Fcsto.  Lapides  vel 
nrrectHriautrun(|iie;  ostii  hitusmuntfnlia.irapa<rTa3«t, 
Xcnoph.  <rra9fxot..  Polluci,  rtrrapa,  Hesych.  Poll.  Les 
jainbcf.  ou  j:uuiiiigt-:s  d'un  huis  i>it  poric.  The  iloore 
postt'9,  jambi'y,  or  cheeks  of  the  doore.      Noaifuclator. 

tCHEERY.     In  good  spirits. 

A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man,  was  ob- 
ser^etl  on  the  day  of  marriage  to  be  somewhat  moody, 
as  if  she  had  eaten  a  dish  of  chums,  wiiich  one  of  her 
bndemen  observing  bid  her  be  cheery,  and  told  her 
moreover,  that  an  old  horse  would  hold  out  as  long 
aiid  as  well  as  a  voung  in  travel. 

ITttty  Apothrpins,  1669. 
Ben.  Oda  precious,  madam,  1  am  not  so  old  yet  to 
think  it  a  trouble  to  wait  upcm  ladies  Mine  was  not 
aa  age  of  that  debauchery  to  make  men  old  and  de- 


crepid  at  thirty.  I  am  upwards  of  threescore,  and 
vet,  oda  precious,  I  am  sound  of  limb  and  cheary  of 
heart.    Ha.  come  lady.  Wrangling  Lorers,  1677. 

fCHBERING.  A  rural  feast  or  merry- 
making. 

Feasts  which  they  called  barley-feasts,  wherein  they 
did  sacrifice  for  or  with  their  barley,  and  so  be  the 
feaatings,  ineetinn,and<'Ac^nN^i  called  in  our  barley- 
hanesis  ut  this  day. 

irithah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  84. 

fCHBNIX.  A  measure  of  corn ;  a 
bushel.     The  Gr.  xoivtl. 

I  will  allow  hira  pottage  thickt  with  bran. 
Of  barley>meale  a  chenix  every  day. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  BeUama,  1638. 

fCHEESE.  Suffolk  cheese  seems  to 
have  been  notorious  for  its  bad  quality. 

Observations  on  Aprd. 
Poverty  and  pride  tliis  Enster  will  go  hand  in  hand. 
many  will  pinch  their  bellies  to  adorn  their  backs,  and 
voung  women  tumble  upon  their  backs  to  please  their 
Bellies.  Many  London  prentices  will  be  torc'd  to  eat 
Suffolk  cheese,  that  their  masters  daughters  may  be 
kept  at  a  boardiug-schooi.       London  Btwilcked,  I'TOS. 

fCHECKER-MAN.     A  player  at  chess. 

For  Death  hath  been  a  checker-man 

Not  many  yeures  agoe ; 
And  he  is  such  a  one  as  can 

Bestow  his  checking  so. 

Death's  Jjance,  an  old  Ballad,  n.  d. 

fCHEIREBOLL. 

That  npon  the  cheyrebvll  hard  beating  his  fist. 
Spiders  owe  all  windows,  he  sware  bv  Gods  blisl. 

HcffooU's  Spider  and  Ftie,  1666. 

CHEPE.    Markt't,  Saxon. 

Nor  can  it  nouifht  our  ;;aUant  prayses  reapc, 
Unless  it  be  done  in  [the]  staring  cheape. 

Ret.  fro M  Para.,  sc.  1. 

As  good  chepe  is  therefore  exactly 
analogous  to  the  French,  aussi  bon 
marchi^. 

That  Tf  there  were  a  thousonde  soules  on  a  hepe, 
I  wola  bring  thtrm  uli  to  heven,  as  aood  chepe 
As  ye  have  brought  voursclfc  on  pilgrimage. 

Four  P's,  O.  PI.,  i.  60. 
But  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  lue  would  have 
bought  me  Ughts  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chand- 
ler's in  Etirope.  1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  3. 
Perhaps  tliou  niay'st  ngree  better  cheap  now. 

AuonymousPiag  of  Hen.  V. 

Hence  Cheapside,  East  Cheap,  &c. 
CHERALLY.      A  liquor,   but  of  what 
sort  is  uncertain. 

By  your  Icuve,  sir,  I'lt  tend  niv  master,  and  instantly 
be  with  you  for  a  cuii  of  chcrnlh  this  hut  weather. 

B.  J-  Fl.  Fair  M.  of  Inn,  ii,  2. 

Mr.    Weber's    conjecture    is    hardly 

^70i*tii  notice* 

fCHERRY-BGUNCE.  Burnt  brandy 
and  sugar ;  or  perhaps  what  we  now 
call  cherry-brandy. 

Burnt  braiiUy  ver>'  jfood  I  hold. 
To  keep  in  heat,  and  force  out  cold; 
.\nd  if  you  chuse  t«;  drijik  it  raw. 
Mix  sugar  which  it  down  will  draw : 
When  men  to;;ether  these  d(»  rtounce. 
They  call  the  liquor  chernj-buunce  ; 
Yet  no  more  ditlerence  iu  them  lies, 
Thau  lietwixt  niiuc'd  ami  Christmas  pies. 

Poor  BAifi,  1740. 

fCHERRILETS.    A  term  for  the  paps. 
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Then  nature  for  a  sweet  allurement  sets 
Two  siueilmg.  sw  ellinjf.  bashful  cherty-leU  ; 
The  which  uith  ruliy-redness  being  tip'd. 
Do  spenk  h  virgin  merry,  cherry-lip'd. 
Over  the  uliich  a  neat  sweet  skin  is  drawn. 
Which  makes  tliem  shew  like  rosc««  under  lawn. 

Witts  Rfcreations,  1654. 

Tlien  tliose  twins,  thy  strawberry  teates, 

Curlfd,  pulled,  cherriUts? 

Sylvester's  Miracle  of  the  Feaee,  1699. 

fCHEERUPPING.  For  chirruping,  on 
the  supposition,  apparently,  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  cheer  up. 

Come  turn  up  the  boats,  let's  put  on  our  coats. 
And  tu  Bt-u's,  there's  a  eheeruppina  cup  ; 

Let's  comfort  our  hearts,  every  man  nis  two  qrurts, 
And  to-morrow  all  bands  to* cut  up. 

The  Greenland  Voyage^  a  ballad. 

CHERRY-PIT.  A  puerile  game,  which 
consisted  of  pitching  cherry-stones 
into  a  small  hole,  as  is  still  practised 
with  leaden  counters  called  dumps,  or 
with  money. 

What  man,  'tis  not  for  g;ravity  to  play  at  ehtrry-pit 
with  Satan.  Ttoel.  N.,  iii,  4. 

Nash  [Pierce  Penilesse],  speaking  of 
the  disfigurement  of  ladies*  faces  hy 
painting,  says, 

You  may  play  at  cherry-pitmiht  dint  of  their  cheeks. 

I  have  loved  a  witch  ever  since  I  pla^'d  cherry-pit. 

Witch  of  Edmonton. 
His  ill  favoured  visage  was  almost  eaten  through  with 
pock-holes,  so  that  nalfe  a  parish  of  children  might 
easily  have  played  at  cherry-pit  in  his  face. 

Fenners  Cumpteri  dom.  W.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  x,  301. 

fCHESHIRE-ROUND.  A  rough  dance. 

The  fidlers,  with  their  chaplets  crown'd. 
Now  gave  the  mob  a  Cheshire-round^ 
To  which,  a  sloven  paw'd  the  floor, 
.\nd  us'd  the  stune  steps  o'er  and  o'er, 

Hudibras  JRedivitus,  vol.  ii,  part  4. 

CHESSNER.     A  chess-player. 

Yonder's  my  game,  Mhich,  hke  a  politic  ckestner, 
I  must  not  'seemc  to  see. 

Middl.  Game  at  Chess,  act  iv. 

CHEST.  For  a  coffin.  In  very  com- 
mon use. 

But  first,  in  Budcn's  place,  now  laid  in  chest, 
Chusc  you  some  other  captain,  stout  and  wise. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  r,  5. 
Sleep'st  tliou  yet  here,  forgetful  of  this  thing, 
That  yet  thy  iriends  he  slain,  not  laid  in  chest  f 

Ibid.f  X,  8. 

Chests  is  put  also   for  the  game  of 
chess.     0.  PI.,  V,  168. 
fCHESTS.     The  game  of  chess. 

Joucr  eux  eschcts,  to  play  at  chests  or  tables. 

Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  294. 

CHEVERIL.  A  kid;  more  commonly, 
kid  leather.     Chevreuil,  Fr. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheteril  glove  to  a  good  wit ;  how 
quickly  Uie  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward! 

Tuiel  N.,  iii.  1. 

This  leather  heing  of  a  very  yielding 
nature,  was  often  alluded  to  in  com- 
parisons : 

Oh,  litre's  n  w  it  of  chererel,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad !  JLim.  Jjr  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Ko  chcveril  fttrctching  to  such  proplinnation. 

Tico  Maids  of  Moreelack,  1609. 


Thus  a  very  flexible  conscience  wai 
proverbially  compared  to  it : 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  chetrrel's  sldu.   Ray,  274 
Which  gifts— the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheteril  conscience  w^uld  receive 
If  you  might  please  to  stretdi  it.      Uch.  VUI,  ii.  o. 
He  had  a  tongue  for  ev'ry  language  fit, 
A  chevcrel  conscience,  and  a  searching  wit. 

Drayton's  Otrl.  Works,  8\o,  p.  1S02 

CHEVISANCE.     Achievement ;  action. 

But  through  this  and  other  thei<  miscreance. 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  cherisance. 

Sprns.  Ed.  May,  91. 
tHere,  after  they  had  well  refreshed  their  liodics  with 
meat,  they  came  the  next  day  to  Cnllinisum,  a  strong 
towne  of  defence,  and  for  rich  cherisance  and  quickr 
traflique  a  most  delectable  plnce. 

Holland's  Atautiamts  MarceUinus,  1609. 

CHEWET,  certainly  meant  a  sort  of 
minced  or  forced-meat  pie ;  but  as 
prince  Henry,  when  he  calls  Falstaff 
chewet,  is  reproving  him  for  unseason- 
able chattering,  interrupting  grave 
business. 

Peace,  ehetcet,  peace.     1  Hen.  IV,  y,  1. 

it  is  more  likely  that  he  aUuded  to  the 
chattering  bird,  called  in  French 
chouHte,  by  us  chough,  or  jack-daw. 
Common  birds  had  always  a  variety 
of  names. 

As  for  the  other  chewet,  Cotgrave  uses 
it  to  explain  the  French  yrord  ffoubelet, 
thus,  **  a  little  round  pie,  resembling 
our  chuet,^^  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
chuets,  in  his  Natural  History,  and 
calls  them  minced  meat.  In  the  fol- 
lowing proverbial  line,  bird  or  minced- 
pie  may  suit  equally  well : 

Chatting  to  chidyng  is  not  worth  a  ckuet. 

Heyujood's  Fo4fmSf  4to,  G,  4. 

CHEWRE,  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
chare,  A  task,  or  business.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  was  pronounced 
cheer. 

Here's  two  ehewres  ehevar'd;  when  wisdom  is  empk^ 
Tis  ever  thus.  B.  /-  Fl.  Loners  Cure^  ih,  i. 

t.  e,,  "  Here's  two  chares  chard^^ 
two  businesses  done,  two  points 
gained.  Cheer  is  very  likely  to  be 
said  for  chare :  as  it  frequently  is, 
even  now,  for  chair, 
CHIAUS.  An  officer  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

Sandys  writes  it  chause,  and  thus 
defines  it : 

Of  the  other  Jemoglans  some  come  to  chauset ;  who 
go  on  embassies,  execute  com mandem cuts,  and  are  as 
pursivauts,  and  under  sherrifs  utt4>udiiig  the  iroploy* 
ment  of  the  emperour — and  on  the  courts  of  justice, 
soUciting  also  the  causes  of  their  chmis. 

Sandys'  Tratrls,  p.  48. 

In    1609,  a   chiaus  was  sent  by  sir 
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Sobert  Shirley  from  Coostantinople, 
who,  before  his  employer  arrived,  had 
chiaitsed  (or  choused)  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  merchants  out  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  had  decamped. 
The  affair  was  quite  recent  when 
Jonson's  Alchemist  appeared,  1610, 
who  thus  alludes  to  it : 

2>.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 
Tliat  I  am  a  chiaus  ? 

Face.  What's  that? 
2).  The  Turk  [who]  was  here. 
As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  I  am  a  Turk  P 

AlcK  i,  2. 

And  afterwards. 

This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he's  no  ckxaw.       Hid. 

"The  Turk,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "was 
probably  little  conscious  that  he  had 
enriched  the  language  with  a  word, 
the  etymology  of  which  would  mislead 
Upton,  and  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson."  He 
might  have  mentioned  Skinner,  and 
others  also. 

Hence  therefore  to  chouse,  which  is 
the  same  sound  in  different  letters ; 
and  which,  while  the  fact  was  re- 
membered, was  written  chiause.  As 
by  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford ; 
and  by  Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  B.  iv, 
chap.  16  and  18,  chiavze.  So  capri- 
cious is  often  the  origin  of  words, 
and  so  dangerous  to  etymologists. 
Rycaut  writes  it  chiause. 
CHIBBALS,  or  CHIBBOLS.  Onions. 
From  ciboule,  Fr. 

As  at  St.  James's,  Greenwich,  Tibhaals, 
Where  the  acoms  plump  as  ekibbals 
Soon  shall,  &c. 
B.  Jons.  Gipsies  MeUtm.f  a  Masque,  toL  ?i,  p.  78. 

fCHICKIN.  The  Italian  coin  a  sequine. 
See  Chiquinie. 

Finallj,  they  made  him  dddie  and  bUnde,  by  disbnis- 
ing  onto  him  an  hundred  chiekitu  of  very  good  golde, 
then  they  honourably  clad  him,  with  episcopall  roabes. 
and  adTised  him,  that  whither  they  should  conduct 
him,  keeping  silence,  and  standing  with  a  kinde  of 
xererencc.  Passenger  of  Bmpenulo,  1612. 

To  CHIDE.  Sometimes  merely  to  make 
a  noise,  without  any  reference  to 
scolding.  It  means  here  the  cry  of 
hounds : 

Nerer  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  ehidina ;  for  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountain.  eT*ry  region  near 
Seem'd  all  a  mutual  cnr.  .  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  It,  1. 

1  take  great  pride 
To  hear  soft  music,  and  thy  shrill  voice  ehxd€. 

Hnmour  out  of  breath,  dted  by  Mr.  Steereni. 

In  the  following  passage  either  sense 
may  do : 

lean 
With  as  much  patience  hear  the  mariners 
Ckii$  in  a  stoorm.     Musa^  Looking  Ql.,  0.  PL,  iz,  SOI. 


To  CHIEVE.  To  succeed  ;  to  proceed  ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  "  Faire  chieve  you," 
which  Coles  renders,  optis  tuum  /or- 
tunet  Deus,  spiret  labori  tuo 

You  have  us'd  a  doctor  farre  worse,  and  tlierfore  look 
for  ill  ehietfing.  Uljfsses  upon  Ajar,  D.  2  b. 

IFor  apparant  it  was,  that  if  they  ckieved  well  in  this 
enterprise,  they  would  make  foule  worke,  and  commit 
■ome  notable  carnage  among  them. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MnreeUinus,  1609. 

CHILD.  A  youth  trained  to  arms, 
whether  squire  or  knight :  derived  by 
some  from  the  Saxon  did,  a  prince. 

Child  Rowhind  to  the  dxrk  tower  come.    Lear,  iii,  4. 
And  yonder  lives  the  child  of  £lle, 
A  young  and  comely  kni^rht. 

Percy's  Ane.  Ballads,  i,  109, 

See  his  annotation  prefixed  to  Child 
Waters,  vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Sir  Tristram 
in  Spenser  is  called  child  Tristram^ 
immediately  after  being  dubbed  a 
squire : 

So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  'squire  did  call, 
Full  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew. 

After  which  it  is  subjoined, ' 

Chyld  Tristram  pray'd  that  he  with  him  might  go 
On  Itis  adventure.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  35,  36w 

On  this  account,  Mr.  Todd  inclines 
to  think  that  the  title  belongs  to  a 
squire,  and  not  to  a  knight ;  though 
he  confesses  that  it  may  be  found 
applied  to  the  latter,  in  the  old  bal- 
lads and  romances.  But  prince 
Arthur,  in  his  own  Spenser,  was  a 
complete  knight,  and  of  him  his 
author  has  said  expressly. 

The  noble  ehiUe,  preventing  his  desire. 
Under  his  club  with  wary  Iraldnesse  went. 

F.  q.,  VI,  viii,  15 

See  also  V,  xi,  8. 

Upton  has  asserted  that  cnihty  or 
knight,  in  Saxon,  meant  also  child ; 
but  we  see  that  a  squire  might  be  so 
styled.  Childe  Harold  has  lately 
made  the  term  very  famihar. 
2b  CHILD.  To  bear  children.  Childing 
women  was  a  common  expression  for 
lying-in  women* 

The  spring:,  the  summer. 
The  ckildinff  autumn,  angry  winter,  chanee 
Their  wonted  liveries,  Mids.,  ii.  2. 

In  the  above  passage  childing  means 
fruitful.  It  is  cited  several  times 
from  Heywood,  as 

And  at  one  instant  she  shall  child  two  issues. 

Siher  Age. 
This  queene  Genissa  ehildiiig  died. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl..,  iii,  18. 

Drayton  uses  it  also,  of  Elflida : 

Who  having  in  her  youth  of  childing  felt  the  woe, 
Her  lord's  embraces  vow'd  siie  never  more  would 
know.  Pulyolb.,  Song  xii,  p.  893. 

Childing    plants    were     those     now 
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termed  by  the  botanists  proliferous, 
in  which  one  flower  rises  within  or 
around  another,  and  sometimes  se- 
veral. 

FnrthennoTe  there  is  another  pritty  double  daisie, 
V.  liirh  differs  from  the  Arst  described  only  in  the 
AtiUTv,  which  at  the  sides  thereof  puts  forth  many  foot- 
stalkes  carrying  also  little  double  flnures,  bein^  mostly 
of  a  rod  colour,  so  tliat  each  stalke  carries  as  it  vere 
»n  ohl  one.  and  the  brood  thereof:  whence  they  hare 
fitly  termed  it  the  childuig  daisie. 

Gtrardf  Herb.,  p.  635. 

CHILD,  for  a  young  person.  This, 
isays  Mr.  Warton,  was  anciently  re- 
strained to  the  young  of  the  male 
sex.  Thus  the  children  of  the  chapel 
signifies  the  hoys  of  the  chapel,  &c. ; 
and  in  Lord  Surrey's  translation  of 
the  second  hook  of  Virijjl,  for  pueri 
innuptaqiie  puelUe  sacra  canunt,  we 
have 

Children  and  maids  that  holy  carols  sung. 

And  for  puer  JscaniuSf 

•   The  ckilde  3 vdm.     Ui*t.ofPoetr.,m,3S. 

From  a  passage  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Mr.  Steevens  has  maintained  that  the 
contrary  was  the  usage,  where  it  is 
said, 

A  very  pretty  bcame, 
A  boy,  or  a  cAilJ,  I  wonder.        Act  iii,  ae.  3. 

But  this  may  perhaps  be  rather  re- 
ferred to  the  simplicity  of  the  shep- 
herd, reversing  the  common  practice, 
than  taken  as  an  authority  for  it.  As 
to  a  general  reference  to  the  usage  of 
some  counties,  it  cannot  have  much 
weight. 
tCHILD-GREAT.     Great  with  child. 

Swines  breiid,  so  used,  doth  not  onelv  speed 

A  tardy  labour ;  but  (without  great  fiecd) 

If  over  it  a  child-great  woman  stride, 

Instant  abortion  often  doth  betide.  2>h  Bartas. 

CHILDERMAS  DAY.  It  wa8  a  popu- 
lar superstition,  which  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  island  is  not  yet  extinct, 
that  no  undertaking  could  prosper 
which  was  begun  on  that  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Childermas,  or  Inno- 
cents' day,  last  fell. 

lYiday,  quoth-a,  a  dismal  day  1  Childermas-day  this 
year  was  Friday. 

Sir  John  Oldeastle.  part  i.  Suijpl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  297. 

Bourne  thus  speaks  of  it : 

According  to  them  it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any 
work  upon  Childermass-day  .  iuid  what  day  soever  that 
falls  on,  whether  on  a  Mund.iy,  Tuesday,  or  any 
other,  nothing  must  be  begun  on  that  day  throuen 
the  year.  Obs.  on  I'ojjular  Juttq.,  ch.  18. 

CHILDNESS.  Used  once  by  Shake- 
speare, for  childishness. 

And,  with  Ms  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood.  Wint.  TaU,  i,  2. 


fCHILD-WIFE.  A  woman  who  has 
borue  children. 

But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  and  deliver 
this  holy  chiUwife  from  the  band  of  the  Uw.  whan  it 
■ayetb  in  the  third  boke  of  Moses  entitled  Leviticus : 
If  a  woman  have  conceived,  and  borne  a  manchilde, 
See.  Parankrase  of  Srasmns,\^%. 

CHIN-CLOUT.  The  muffler  formerly 
worn  bv  females. 

If  I  mistook  not  at  my  entrance  there  hangs  the 
lower  part  of  a  gentlcwtiman's  gown,  with  a  mask 
and  a  chin-clout.  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  862 

It  is  afterwards  said  of  the  ladv. 

She  wears  a  linen  cloth  about  her  jaw.  Ibid.,  p.  870. 
f  Her  loose  gowpe.  for  her  looser  body  lit, 
Shall  be  adored  with  a  flash  of  wit. 
And  from  the  chin-clowt,  to  the  lowly  slipper. 
In  Heliconian  streames  his  praise  shall  dip  her. 

Taylor's  JTortes,  l«Sa 

CHINESES.  Formerly  used  for  the 
Chinese,  and  even  later  than  the 
times  of  Shakespeare.     Thus  Milton, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Serirana,  where  Chineses  drive 

Witli  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

Far.  Lost,  iii,  438. 
And  the  account  of  the  Chineses  is  not  hard  to  be  re- 
conciled with  that  of  the  Septuagint. 

Tillotson,  Sens.  L 
fiut  for  this  let  them  consult  the  king  of  France's  lata 
envoy  ihitlier,  who  gives  no  better  account  oi  the 
Chineses  themselves. 

Locke,  I,  4,  §  8.  Essay  on  H.  Und. 
And  the  Ch'iiifs's  now.  who  accoimi  the  wturld 
8.269,0(K)  years  ohl,  or  more.  Ibid.,  II,  14,  430. 

Sometliing  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some  places,  but 
heard  more  of  it  frqpi  others  who  have  uvcd  m«di 
among  the  Chineses ;  a  people  whwe  way  of  tliinking 
seems  to  he  as  wide  ot  ours  in  Europe  as  their  country 
does.       Sir  Wm.  Temple  on  Gardening,  voL  iii,  p.  220. 

f  CHINKY.     Full  of  cracks  or  crevices. 

Those  rays  that  do  but  warm  vou  in  England,  do  half 
roast  us' here;  those  beams  tliat  iiradiat  onely,  and 
guild  your  honey-suckled  fields,  do  scorch  and  mareh 
this  chinky  eapingsoyl.  Hou:eWsFaMiHarLetters!\6^ 

CHIOPPINE.     A  sort   of    high   shoe, 

formerly  worn  by  ladies :   or  rather 

a  clog  or   patten,   as   Coryat    says, 

**  They  weare  it  under  their  shoea/' 

loc,  infr,  cit. 

Bv*r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppim. 

The  derivation  is  Spanish,  (chapin.) 
The  wear  of  them  is  found  most  fre- 
quently attributed  to  Italian  ladies : 

The  Italian  in  her  high  chopeene. 

Hey  to.  Challenge  of  Beauty,  act  V- 

Venice  was  more  famous  for  them 
than  any  other  place,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  carried  there  to  the 
greatest  excess,  where  walking  was 
least  required. 

Tis  ridiculous  to  see  how  these  ladvs  crawle  in  and 
out  of  their  gondolas,  by  reason  of  their  choppines^ 
and  what  dwarfs  they  apjpeare,  when  taken  down  f5rom 
their  w  ooden  scaffolds.— Courtezans  or  citizens  may  not 
weare  choj/pines.   Evelyn's  Jourmil,  1645,  vol.i,  p.' 190. 

As  for  the  women  here,  [at  Venice'  tlitv  would  gbidly 
get  the  same  reputation  that  their  husbands  liave,  of 
being  tall  and  handsome,  but  thev  overdo  it  with  their 
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bonible  cioppiui,  or  high  8)ioo«»  wliich  I  have  often 
seen  to  be  a  full  half  >ard  high. 

LoMtWt  Italy,  part  ii,  p.  380. 

See  also  his  discussion  on  the  incon- 
venience and  use  of  them. 
Massinger  spells  it  chapin^  according 
to  the  etymoloey : 

I  am  dull — some  munc — 
Take  my  ekapins  off.    So,  u  lusty  strain. 

Benegado,  i,  S. 

Their  Spanish  origin  is  also  alluded 
to  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

For  that 
He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him  fbr*t) 
To  say  he  wears  eioppinog,  and  they  do  so 
In  Spain.  DeviCg  an  Ats^  iii,  4. 

The  person  spoken  of  was  to  be  dis- 
guised as  a  Spanish  lady,  in  which 
dress  he  appears,  act  iv,  sc.  3,  and 
talks  of  the  fashion  of  cioppinos  ac- 
cordingly. The  intimate  connection 
between  Spain  and  some  parts  of  Italy 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  quick 
adoption  of  the  fashion  in  the  latter 
country.  In  Marston's  Dutch  cour- 
tezan, their  construction  is  partly 
explained.  '*  Dost  not  wear  high 
cork  shoes:  chopines?''  DyA.  Coryat 
calls  them  chapineySi  and  describes 
them  as  made  of  wood  covered  with 
coloured  leather,  and  sometimes  even 
half  a  yard  hiffh,  their  altitude  being 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  lady  ; 
so  that  they  could  not  walk  without 
being  supported  :  this  was  at  Venice. 
Car.  Crudities,  vol.  ii,  p.  37,  repr. 

And  for  a  speriall  preheminence  [the  tragic  acton] 
did  wallce  upon  those  liivrii  corked  shoes  or  pantofles, 
which  they  now  call  in  Spaine  and  Italy  skoppini. 

Puttenkam,  Art  of  Pot*.,  cli.  xv,  b.  L 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  correspond- 
ing word  is  found  in  such  Italian 
dictionaries  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult :  not  even  cioppino, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Jonson, 
added  to  the  evidence  of  its  form, 
we  might  have  supposed  to  be  the 
word  in  that  language. 
Hall  writes  the  word,  chippins, 

Wliat  an  irregular  height  doth  Venetian  chippins 
mount  them  to  1  Parad.,  iii,  p.  67. 

tCHIP-CHOP.     Chattering;  gabbling. 

The  sweet  Italian,  and  the  chip-chop  Dutch, 

I  know,  the  man  i'  th  mooue  can  speake  as  much. 

Tayhr^i  Workes,  1880. 
Then  as  great  Maro,  and  renowned  Naso, 
Brave  Homer,  Petrarke,  sweet  Italian  Taaao : 
.\.nd  numbers  more,  past  numbrin;;  to  be  numberd. 
Whose  rare  inventions  never  were  incumberd. 
With  our  outlandish  chip- chop  gibrish  jcabbliug : 
To  fill  mens  eares  with  unacquainted  babbling.    Hid. 

tCHIP-AXE.      "A     ehip^axe,    ascia." 


Withah*  Dicttanarie,  ed.  1608,  p. 
131. 

tCHIPPING-KNIFE.  "A  ehippinff. 
knife  to  chip  bread  with,  culter 
panarins.*'  JFithaU*  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  178. 

CHIQUINIE.  A  sequine;  an  Italian 
coin.  Coryat  estimates  its  value  at 
eight  shillings  and  eightpence  half- 
penny of  the  English  coin  of  his 
time.    Vol.  ii,  p.  21,  repr. 

CHIRE,  v.,  probably  the  same  as  to 
chirre.     To  make  an  obscure  noise. 

What  tho'  he  ckira  on  purer  manchet's  crowne. 

Hall,  Sat.  V,  2. 

tCiilRPING-CUP.  A  merry  cup.  or 
glass  ;  one  which  makes  you  chirp. 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  society  in  Londoa,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  have  found  Jack  T.  in  that  pickle,  and  that 
)iee  liad  so  far  transgress'd  the  Fannian  law,  which 
allows  a  chirping-cup  to  satiat,  not  to  surfet,  to  mirth, 
not  to  miidnes.  HotcelV*  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  CHIRRE.  To  chirp.  A  word  meant 
to  express  the  indistinct  noise  made 
by  some  birds. 

You  do  affect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Cold  as  the  brook  they  swim  in)  who  do  bill 
With  tiirdy  modesty,  and  chirring  plead 
Their  constant  resolutions. 

Glapthome't  Argalua  and  Partke$ua^  4to,  C,  4. 

Said  also  of  the  murmur  of  turtles. 
Also  of  grasshoppers : 

But  that  there  wais  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper. 

Herriek,  p.  186. 

To  chirp  is  now  the  word  in  use.    See 
Junii  Etvm.  in  Chirre. 
tCHITTER.     To  chatter,  as  a  sparrow. 

The  f ethered  sparrowe  cald  am  I ; 

In  swete  ana  plaasuunt  spryog 
I  greatly  doe  deught.  for  then 

I  chitter,  chirpe,  and  syng. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Bpigrammes,  1&77. 

fCHITTERLINGS.  The  smaU  en- 
trails. 

Panse,  ou  le  gras  boyan.  A  fist  gut  or  chitterlings 
(and  as  some  sav)  a  tripe.  Nomenclator. 

fCHlVE.     Achip. 

These  diseases  happen  specially  to  masons,  millers, 
carpenters,  wrights.  and  smithes:  for  if  any  chive^ 
chip,  or  dust  skip  into  the  eye.  and  through  negli<;ence 
be  left  behind,  it  w:ll  incarnate  upon  the  tuniele 
salvatrice.  and  then  can  yuu  nut  cure  the  eye  but  by 
removing  and  drawing  tlie  said  chivf. 

Jiarromih's  Method  of  Physick,  1634. 

fCHIVAN.  To  play  the  chivan,  to 
run  away  precipitately. 

Well  shot,  well  shot,  said  Robin  Hood  then. 

That  shot  it  was  in  time ; 
And  if  thou  ^ilt  accept  of  the  plaoe. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  bold  yeoman  uf  mine. 
Go  plHy  the  chivan,  the  stranger  then  said, 

Make  haste  and  quickly  go. 
Or  with  my  tist,  be  sure  of  this; 

111  jfive  thee  buffets  sto*. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Cwtim  Searkt, 
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fCHOAK-PEAR.  A  coarse  kind  of  pear. 

Pet.  Av.  but  the  devil  take  thee  and  thy  almood  nuts, 
if  thesi"  1)6  they.  But  it  it  no  matter!  I  will  give 
thee  a  disli  of  choak-pears,  which  will  do  tiiee  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  as  3rou  like  these,  yon  shall  nave 
more,  for  I  have  anew  for  thee. 

A  Battle  for  the  Breeches,  n.  d. 
Euphues  not  a  little  amazed  with  the  discourteous 
speech  of  Philautus,  whom  he  saw  in  such  a  burning 
feavcr,  did  not  apply  wnrme  clothes  to  continue  his 
sweat,  but  pave  him  colde  drinke  to  make  him  shake, 
either  tliinking  so  stranjje  a  malady  was  to  be  cured 
with  a  despcnite  medicine,  or  determining  to  use  as 
little  art  in  pliisick,  as  the  other  did  honesty  in  friend- 
ship :  Mud  therefoTe  in  stead  of  a  pill  to  purine  his  hot 
blood,  he  ^ave  him  a  choake-peare  to  stop  his  breath, 
rephing  ns  followeth. 

Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  England,  16S8. 

tCHOAK-PLUM.   A  similar  plum. 

The  spider's  tale  (quoth  thant)  semth  a  chditxn^  choke- 
plum.  Heywood*s  Spider  and  Fhe,  1666. 

tCHOAK-WORT.     A  plant. 

llie  Libians  cali'd  it  Reena,  which  implies 
It  makes  them  dye  like  birds  twixt  earth  and  skyet; 
The  name  of  choak-wort  is  to  it  assign'd. 
Because  it  stops  the  venom  of  the  mind. 

Taylor's  Workts,  16S0. 

To  CHOP.     Was  used  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  our  word  to  pop. 

As  flise  at  libertee  in  and  out  might  chop. 

Heyvood's  Spider  a$id  rlie,  1666. 

fTV)  CHOWRE.   To  grumble  or  mutter. 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Beeves  to  chide  and  ehowre. 

TurberviU's  Ovid,  1667,  f.  IM. 

CHRrSOME,CHRYSOM,orCHRISME. 
**  The  face-cloth,  or  piece  of  linen  put 
upon  the  head  of  a  child  newly  bap- 
tised.'' Kersey.  Also,  chrisoms,  "In- 
fants tliat  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  or  at  the  time  of  their  wearing 
the  chnsom-cloath.*'  Ibid. 
The  best  account  is  in  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphy,  as  it  notices  all  the  senses  in 
due  order : 

Chrisome  (itvpiw)  signifies  properly  the  white  doth 
which  is  set  by  the  minister  of  baptism  upon  the  head 
of  a  child  newly  anointed  with  chrism  after  his  bap- 
tism :  now  it  is  vul^ly  taken  for  the  m  hite  cloth  put 
about  or  upon  a  child  newly  chrislcncd,  in  token  of 
his  baptism ;  wherewith  the*  women  use  to  shroud  the 
child,  if  dyinj:  within  the  month ;  othennise  it  is 
usunlly  brought  to  churrli  at  the  day  of  purification. 
Chrit'fms.  in  the  bills  ol  mortalitv.  are  such  children 
as  die  within  the  month  of  birth,  because  during  that 
time  thiy  use  to  wear  the  chrisom-cloth.  And  in 
some  parts  of  England,  a  calf  kill'd  before  it  is  a  month 
old,  is  called  a  chrysom-calf. 

Infants  were  so  called  in  the  registers 
and  bills  of  mortality  : 

■^licn  the  con>-ul8ion9  were  but  few,  the  number  of 
chrisoms  and  infants  was  ^eatcr. 

GravnCs  Bills  of  Mortality,  cited  in  Johns.  Diet. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  the  following 
passage  we  should  read  **  chriaom 
child,'*  unless  Mrs.  Quickly  be  sup- 
j)0sed  to  disfigure  the  word. 

'A  made  a  liner  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been 
any  chrisom'd  child.  Hen.  F,i\,  8. 


Chryaome  child  is  used  where  no  sus- 
picion of  misuse  can  apply  : 

Doe  not  confess  you  are  a  lieutenant,  or  you  au 
Antient,  and  no  man  w  ill  quarrel  w'ee ;  you 
Shall  be  as  seciire  as  chrysome  children. 

Shirley's  Doubtf.  Heir,  li.  p.  16. 
And  wonld'st  not  join  thynalf^ienny 
To  tend  for  milk  for  the  poor  chrisome. 

WiU,  O.  PL.  viii,  508. 

The  original  use  of  the  chrisme  cloth 
was  to  prevent  the  rubbing  off  the 
chritm  or  holy  unguent,  a  part  of  the 
old  baptismal  office. 
It  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  white 
mantle  thrown  over  the  whole  infant, 
which  became  in  some  places  the  per- 
quisite of  the  clergyman. 

Madam,  the  preacher 
Is  sent  for  to  a  churching,  and  doth  n^k 
If  jou  be  ready:  he  shall  lose,  he  says. 
His  chrysome  else.       City  Match,  O.  PL,  ix.  S52. 

In  the  liturgy  compiled  by  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  &c.,  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI,  the  following  was  part  of 
the  office  of  baptism :  The  child,  if 
not  weak,  was  to  be  dipped  three 
times ;  first  on  the  right  side,  then  on 
the  left,  and  lastly  with  the  face  to- 
wards the  font.  After  which,  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  were  to 
take,  and  lay  their  hands  on  the  child ; 
and  the  minister  was  to  put  upon  it 
the  white  vesture,  or  chrisom,  savin  jr. 

Take  this  lohite  vesture,  for  a  token  of  the  innoccncy, 
which,  by  God's  grace,  in  this  holy  sacrament  of 
baptism,  is  given  unto  thee ;  and  for  a  sign  whereby 
thou  art  amnonished,  so  long  as  thou  livest,  to  give 
thyself  to  innocency  of  Uving;  that  after  this  transi- 
tory life  thou  mayest  be  partaker  of  the  life  ever- 
lasting. Amen. 
Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  Appendix,  p.  chv. 

This,  as  well  as  other  ceremonies,  was 
struck  out  at  the  revisal  of  the  Liturgy 
in  1551,  p.  clxxxiv.  The  French 
word  for  the  baptismal  oil  was  nresme 
or  crime ;  for  the  chriaom  cloth,  cres- 
meau.  See  Cotgrave  in  both  those 
words,  who  farther  illustrates  what 
iR  hcrfi  said 

CHRIST-CROSS.  The  alphabet  was 
called  the  Christ-cross  row,  some  sav 
because  a  cross  was  prefi.\ed  to  the 
alphabet  in  the  old  primers ;  but  as 
probably  from  a  superstitious  cus- 
tom of  writing  the  alphabet  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  bv  wa\  of  charm. 
This  was  even  solemnly  practised  by 
the  bishop  in  the  consecration  of  a 
church.  See  Picart's  Religious  Cere- 
monies, vol.  i,  p.  131.    Jt  was  also 
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termed  in  French  croix  de  par  Dieu. 
It  was  pronounced  cj-is-cros.  Shfike- 
spenre  calls  it  the  cross-row. 

And  from  the  crots-roir  plucks  tbe  letter  6. 

Bich.III.Ul- 

The  mark  of  noon  on  a  dial  is  in  the 
loUowing  passage  jocularly  called  the 
Christ-cross  of  the  dial,  being  the 
fiirure  of  a  cross  placed  instead  of  xii. 

>all  to  your  husiiit'ss  rouuiliy ;  the  fescue  of  the  dial 
\f>  u|)on  the  Chritt-eross  of  noon. 

riirifdit,  iv,  2,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  607. 
-^Christ's  cross  is  the  ehrist •cross o{  Mil  our  happiness ; 
it  delivers  us  from  all  bliudiiest  of  error,  and  enriches 
our  darkness  with  light.  QunrUs^s  Emblems, 

tCH  IllST-CHURCH-BELLS.  The nau)e 
of  an  old  dance. 

Chrifi'chHrch  bells.  The  man  dances  to  the  contniry 
woman,  and  turns  her  with  his  ritrht-hnnH  ;  then  lake's 
his  OV71  p:iriner  with  his  left-hand,  and  turns  Iter 
niiind ;  then  stands  in  his  pliice  till  the  other  nniu 
hnth  dune  the  like ;  then  take  hand»  all  four,  and  turn 
round,  and  clap  with  ri(^hl-hand  and  left,  tlirn  cast 
off.  and  io  on.  Nevcesl  Aefulf$ny  of  CotHpl'tmcuts. 

CHRISTENDOM.  Usually  a  general 
term  for  the  Christian  part  of  the 
Morld  ;  also  for  baptism. 

Tliere  lookin-:  to  behold 
People  that  hnd  receiv'd  their  chrislnutouie, 
As  the  false  pilot  pnmiis'd  him  he  slimild. 

FiiisAatc's  Litsiod,  i,  10  k 
This  .«truek  nueli  fewr  that  strni'^lir  his  christendoiHC 
The  king  rceeives,  and  nninv  whli  the  kinz. 

/W.,  X.116. 
Yu;i  must  forsake  your  rJirtsf^nJoin  and  fjutli, 

Fiiii-;'.  Tiijiso,  X,  69. 
They  all  do  ronie  to  liiai  with  friendly  faee, 
When  of  his  chrintriulonir  ih<  y  undrriitand. 

Ifm-iiiiij/.  Ji-iast.,  xliii.  189. 

Hence  used  for  the  name  given  in 
baptism,  and  even  for  an  appellation 
in  general : 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  ndnntimiH  r/niilfuilo.ns. 
That  blinking  Cujiiu  triws'ps-  .It/'*  W,  i,  1. 

That  is,  **a  number  of  pi-etty,  fond, 
adopted  appellations,  or  Christian 
names,  to  whirh  blind  Cupid  stands 
godfather."  The  commentators  appear 
not  to  have  understood  this  passage. 
See  Adoptious. 

Sometimes  it  means  Christianity  itself. 
Prince  Arthur  savs, 

IW  my  rhrhtemloin. 
So  1  were  out  of  prison,  and  kep-  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  lonj;. 

A'.  John,  iv,  1. 

fCHRISTAL.     A  glass  ;  a  gla^s  mirror. 

You  are  more  worthy  of  pittie,  then  of  envie;  yon  hold 
my  counsaiies,  now  I  see,  in  scoriic,  use  at  my  reasons 
iest,  but  time  will  come,  when  yem  will  repent  not  to 
hnve  followed  them ;  for  then  you  will  avnvde  those 
tkrisllfs,  wherein  now  vou  looke,  your  selfe  not  so 
deformed  to  behold.        rnssentfer  of  BenveuHto,  1612. 

CHRISTMAS.  The  celebration  of  this 
festival,  at  the  inns  of  court,  was 
anciently  attended  with  much  revelry. 


In  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicales, 
p.  150,  &c.,  is  an  account  of  a  grand 
Christmas  kept  at  the  Temple  in  1  MVl, 
at  which  lord  Robert  Diidlev,  after- 
wards  earl  of  Leicester,  presideil.  .\n 
account  of  a  similar  feast  at  Cray's- 

• 

inn,  is  inserted  in  Nichols's  Progresses 
of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i,  under  the  tiiK*  of 
Gesta  Gravorum.  Gamin u;  was  a 
good  deal  practised  on  those  occasions, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

Worth  so  much !  I  know  my  master  will  make  dice  of 
tlieni;  then  'tis  but  letting  master  Alexander  earry 
them  next  Christmas  to  the  Temple,  he'll  make  u 
hundred  marks  a  night  of  them. 

Ifatck  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  35S. 
I  thought  he  [the  deril]  was  a  cheater,  e'er  since  L 
hejird  two  or  three  Temnlers  swear  a^  dice,  the  l:i«t 
Christmas,  that  the  devil  had  got  all. 

Hog  has  lost,  /-c,  0.  PL,  ri,  41  o. 

fCHRISTM AS-BOOK.  A  book  in  which 
people  were  accustomed  to  keep  nn 
account  of  the  Christmas  pre^(ellts 
tliev  received. 

RaJ.paff.  Sir  Tbeon,  here  arc  a  couple  of  felli.wei 
brought  before  me,  and  I  know  not  how  to  dec  di  tlo 
cause;  looke  in  my  Chrisl>4uis  ho4tkr  u  ho  brought  me  a 
present.  Returue  fioM  1'^rita.isnt,  1606. 

fCHRISTMAS  BOX.  This  was  a  box, 
generally  made  of  earthenware,  with 
a  slit  in  it,  through  which  the 
money  given  at  Christmas  was 
pnssed  into  the  box.  It  was  carried 
about  by  prentices  and  others  to  re- 
ceive gifts,  which  were  hoarded  up, 
and  could  only  be  obtained  by  break- 
ing the  box.  Hence  the  following 
allusions. 

Like  a  swine,  he  never  doth  good  till  his  denth ;  as  »tn 
apprrutiee's  box  ^' earth,  apt  he  is  to  taki*  all,  bin  t(» 
resiorc  none  till  hee  be  broken.  Mason's  Esmirs,  1621. 
lloth  with  a  ChristtnMS  boxe  may  well  comp  v. 
It  nothing  yields  till  broke;  thcv  till  they  (Tie. 

The  English  Usurer,  1634. 
Like  the  Christmas  earthen  bores  of  apprentices, 
apt  to  take  in  money,  but  he  restores  none  till  hee  be 
broken,  like  ajpotter's  vessel,  into  many  shares. 

H.  Browne,  Map  cfthe  Microcosm,  1M2. 

fTo  CHRISTMAS.  Is  used  by  Chap- 
man  as  a  verb. 

Her  lalMurs  feast  imperial  Night  with  sports. 
When  loTcs  are  Chrismast  with  all  pleasure's  sorts. 

Hywm.  in  Noei. 

CHUISTiMAS  PRINCE.  This  high 
title  was  sometimes  given,  for  the 
greater  solemnity,  to  the  lord  of  mis- 
ru/e,  who  presided  at  any  distinguished 
festival  of  the  kind.  A  most  curious 
narrative  of  such  a  celebration  has 
lately  been  published  in  a  collection 
of  tract?,  called  Miscellanea  Antiqua 
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Anglicana,  from  an  original  MS.  pre- 
served at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
It  took  place  in  the  year  1607.  The 
Gesta  Grayoruni  nhove  mentioned 
afford  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  a  third  is  men- 
tioned as  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1635.  See  Preface  to 
Christmas  Prince,   p.  ix.     See  Boy 

BISHOP. 

tClliaST-TIDE.  Another  name  !'nr 
Christmas. 

I/ei  Christ 'tide  be  tliy  fiisf. 
Aiul  Lent  thy  ^o<k)  i'f|i:iHt: 
Aud  regHru  iiui  an  iioly  dny. 

Cnrtirrujlirs  Ordinaiy,  1G51. 

CHUCK.  Corrupted  from  chick,  and 
nsed  as  a  fondling  expression.  In  the 
following  passnge,  the  immediate  snh- 
j^titntiun  oi  biddy  illustrates  its  signi- 
fication : 

Wliy  how  now,  ray  bawrock ?  liow  dost  thou,  chuck ? 
Mh).  bir!    Sir  To.  Ay,  biildy,  coiuf  with  inc. 

Tirrl.  N.,  iii,  \. 
Ituniortal  she-e^g  chuck  of  Tyndanis  his  wile. 

AUivHs  KHf/l.,  V,  27. 

Meaning  Helen.  Shakespeare  has 
ventured  to  use  it  in  tragic  style: 

Be  is.'nor«nt  of  tlic  knowledge,  dcurcst  chnck, 

'Till  Uiou  jipplaud  the  deed.  Alacb.,  iii,  2. 

So  in  Othello : 

AVhnt  promise,  rAMft.*  iii,  4. 

One  tlmt  does  nothing  without  his  chuck,  that  is  his 
w  ifc.  Earle,  Jlicroc,  p.  1»4,  ed.  Bliss. 

CHUFF.  A  term  of  reproKch,  usual l\ 
applied  to  avaricious  old  citizens;  i;t 
uncertain  derivation.  2Some  suppose 
it  to  he  frotn  chovyh^  which  is  simi- 
larly pronounced,  and  means  a  kind 
of  sea  hird,  generally  esteemed  a  stupid 
one.     See  Todd. 

Are  ye  undone  ?  No,  ye  fat  chvffs,  1  would  vonr  store 
were  here.  1  //r«.  //'.  u.  2. 

Troth,  sister,  1  1  d  vou  were  nmrried  to  a  verv  rich 
<hvff.  Uo»rst  in.,  ().  PI.,  iii,  250. 

The  chuff's  cniwns 
Iniprison'd  in  his  trusty  chest,  niethinks 
1  liear  groan  out,  and  long  till  thr-v  btt  thine. 

Muses*  Look.  Glass.  O.  PI.,  ix,  209. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  **  rusty  chest," 
which  is  better. 

+A  fat  chvffe  it  was  (I  renicmbtr),  with  a  ^rey  beai-d 
lUl  sliort  to  the  stumps,  as  though  it  were  grvinde. 
and  u  huge  worm-eaten  nose,  like  a  cluster  ol  gniju's 
hai.gjiigdownwanls.        AVijA,  Pierce  J*enilrssc,  1592. 

tCHUFF-HEADEl).    Stupid. 

Tlmt  these  men  by  their  niechanicall  trades  should 
come  to  be  spurage  geutieuieu  and  chuff-headed  burglio- 
rnasters.  Htuh,  Pierce  Pcnilesse,  1592. 

tCHURCH.  "  The  nearer  the  church, 
the  farther  from  God,''  is  a  proverb 
at  least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
tiftcenth  century,   for   it  occura   in 


MS.  Douce,  .V2,  ful.  15,  '*The  nercr 
the  chvrche  the  fer  fro  Crist." 
CHURCH-ALE.     A  periodical  festival, 
hke  the  wakes  of  many  parishes.   See 
Ale. 

For  the  church-ale  two  voung  men  of  the  {larish  are 
yerely  chosen  by  their  fast  foregocrs,  to  be  wardeusi 
who,  dividing  the  task,  make  collection  among  th« 
iwirishioners  of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleasetli  tliem 
voluntiirily  to  bestow.  This  I  hey  employ  iii  brewing, 
bakin;;,  and  other  acates.  agiiinst  Whitson-tide,  &c. 

Caretf\^  Sure,  of  Cornir.,  p.  68. 
A  \\\\)cr  it  got  at  a  church-ale. 

Ji  Jous.  Mu.f^ue  of  Queens,  vol.  v,  32^. 

tCHVMICK  Mh:TAL.  Counterfeit  me- 
tnl,  [)erhaps  the  metal  (ailed  alcheunj. 

World.  tlioMit  a  irnytor;  liiou  hast  stampt  thy  base 
And  rh'/iiiick  mrlul  with  irieat  Car>ar'9  laee. 
And  \\itli  thv  lia!^taid  bullion  thou  hast  barter'd 
For  wares  ol'iJiicc;  how  justly  drawn  and  quarter'd! 

Quarles's  EMlleinS. 

fClCKll.     A  kind  of  pea.     Lat. 

It  is  made  the  better,  if  you  ad  to  it  sweet  almonds, 
pista.Y,  pine  nuts,  bsirley  meale,  cicers,  and  such  like. 

Barrovyh^s  Methoil  of  Phisick. 

tClLLIBUB.     A  sillabub. 

If  von  are  in  health,  'tis  well,  we  are  here  all  so,  and 
wee  should  be  beitt-r  liad  «ee  your  company;  thci- 
foie  I  pray  leave  the  smutty  ayr  ol  Loinion.  und  ciuu 
hither  to  breath  snecter,  wlur  vou  may  nlnek  a  n^se, 
aud  diink  a  ciUihub.    JlotcrU's  I'a-uiliur  L<-lttis,  IGJO. 

•fCIMBALS.  A  dish  in  confectionary, 
described  in  the  True  Genilfwomnn's 
Delight,  i()76. 

fClNORLNG.     Ueducing  to  cinders. 

Short  tale  to  make,  where  sword  and  ciudriuff  thuiio 
Consume  as  much  as  earth  and  aire  may  fntiiie. 

G ascot  {file's  ll'orkSf  1587. 

CINOPli)R.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
cinnabar. 

I  know  you  have  arsnike, 
Vitriol,  s.al-tartre,  m-gaile,  alkuly, 
I'iuiiper.  B.JoHS.Mch.,\,\ 

CINQUE-PACE.  A  kind  of  dance 
(called  also  (/alliard),  the  steps  of 
which  were  regulated  by  the  number 
five. 

Fire  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet. 
Which  still  the  dance  did  yfith  Jive  paces  meet. 

Sir  John  Danes  oh  Dane.,  st.  fi7. 
Aud  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs, 
falls  uito  the  lin^ite-jface  faster  and  faster,  'till  he  sink 
into  his  grave.  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Cinquc-pace  is  there  aquibble,alluding 
to  sink,  and  grave  is  equally  a  pun  ; 
nut  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the 
dance,  which  was  not  grave  (as  John- 
son says),  l)ut  very  lively.  The  poet 
loved  to  play  on  this  word. 

lie  scem'd  the  trimmest  dancer  that  ever  tnxlc  a 
ciuqne-pace  after  sutehe  luusieke. 

Palace  ofPleas.y  ii,  Q  q,  G. 

See  Galliard. 
tCIPHBRBD.  Written. 
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Tlie  cliai-actcrs  of  gravity  and  wisdome  ciphered  in 

v-mr  :ij;i'»l  fire.  Goiujh'x  Straiuje  Diicoeerif,  1640, 

CIFKKS.     See  Cypress. 

A  CIKCLINGBOY.  A  species  of  m/m-; 

one  who   in   some  way  drew  a   man 

into  a  snare,    to   dicat  or  rob   him. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  conjectures  upon  it. 

Jifirth.  Fair,  iv,  3,  p.  481. 
CIRCUIT,    for   circle.      Applied   to    a 

crown. 

Until  the  guldi'ii  c'lraut  on  my  head.  &c. 

2  Hen.  FI,  iu.  1. 

Also  for  a  long  compass  of  reasoning. 
See  Todd. 
tCIRCUMQUAQlJE.  A  circumlocution. 

Wliar,  quoth  tlie  flie,  njejincth  this  eircuntqnatfule  f 

Hryir  I  hill's  Spider  ,y  FUe,  1556. 

CITIZEN,  adj.  Town  bred;  delicaie. 
The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  licence  of 
^hakesprare's  pen. 

So  "ick  I  M\\  not ;  yet  I  ;ini  not  will ; 

Hill  not  8u  citizen  u  wanton  as 

To  sei'in  to  die  ere  sick.  Cinih.,  iv,  2. 

CITTERN.  A  musical  instrument,  like 
a  guitar.     See  Barhku. 

For  gjant  tlie  most  harbcrs  cnn  play  on  the  citUrn. 

li.  Joiu.  Vision  oj  Delight,  vol.  n,  p.  22. 

B.  Jonson  makes  Morose  sav  of  his 
■wife,  whom  his  barber  had  recom- 
mended, 

I  have  married  his  rill'  rn  that's  common  to  all  men. 

SilriU  Woman,  iii,  5. 

And,  bv  the  very  same  allusion, 
Matheo,  in  the  Honest  Whore,  calls 
his  wife 

A  harlMjr'a  citteriif,  for  every  serving  man  to  i)l»iv  upon. 

O.  PI.,  iii,  p.  471. 

Dr.  King  says  of  the  barbers  in  his 
time,  that, 

Tuniinvr  Miemselves  to  perriwij?  making,  they  had  for- 
«ot  iheir  cittern  and  their  niusick.  V'orks,  ii,  72. 

See  Hawkins's  note  on  Walton's  An- 
gler, part  i,  ch.  xvi,  p.  280,  ed. 
1806.' 

The  cittern  had  usually  a  head  gro- 
tesquely carved  at  the  extremity  of 
the  neck  and  finger-board.  Hence 
these  je^ts  on  the  face  of  Holofernes  : 

H.  I  will  not  he  put  out  of  countenance. 

]i.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

U.  Wliat  is  tliis  ?— ^pointinjf,  douhtlcss.  to  his  own 

face] 

li.  A  cittffrn  head. 

J)h.  The  head  of  a  iKxIkin. 

m.  A  dfjitli's  face  in  a  rinjr.  L.  L.  L<»st,  v,  2. 

With  several  other  fanciful  allusions. 

i  Shall  lir.«inles.«(C  ci/tenir-k^aifs,  ear h  johernolc, 
PocUft  the  very  genius  of  thv  soule? 

Mi'irston,  Sc.  of  f'ilianie,  Worh,  iii,  p.  242. 

So  in  other  old  plays: 

C.  I  lio|ie  the  chronicles  will  rear  me  one  day  for  a 
liead-Diecc. 


Rk.  Of  woodcock,  witliout  brains  in't;  haiUnaslrll 
wear  thee  on  their  citterns. 

Ford's  Loc'^j  \l  -Inucholy.  ii.  I. 

See  also  other  passages  cited  by  ^Ir. 

Steevens. 

A  similar  allusion  to   the   head  of  a 

rebeck    was  current  in   France.      In 

Gargantna's  lamentation  for  his  wife 

Badebec,  we  read, 

IVad  is  the  nohlc  Hadrhcc, 
Who  had  uface  like  a  rebec. 

On  whieh  the  note  is, 

A  jrrotesque  tiiiure,  or  nionsti(>u<<  rliimerical  fare,  cut 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  rebrc,  whicli  is  a  JIiht  Htiiii«fi'tl 
fiddle.  Mottrtii'  /.'«/.,  vol.  ii,  p.  24. 

So  in  the  French  : 

Car  elle  avoit  risage  dr  rebec. 

With  a  similar  note,  which  Motteux 
translated. 
GLADDER.  Of  uncertain  derivation; 
probably  no  more  than  a  temporary 
conversational  term.  The  use  and 
signification  are  only  exemplified  in 
this  passage : 

.-t.  Two  inns  of  court  men, 

B.  Yes,  what  then? 

A.  Known  dodders, 
Through  all  the  town. 

B.  dodders! 

A.  Yes,  catholic  lovers, 
From  country  madams  to  your  plover's  wife, 
Or  laundress.  Cit^  Jlalch,  0.  PI.,  ix,  298. 

To  CLAM.     See  Clem. 
To  CLAMMER,  for  clamber.     A  collo- 
quial pronunciation. 

Methinkes  they  might  beware  by  other's  hamies. 
And  eke  eschue  to  rlmninrr  up  so  hye. 

Mirr.fur  Mng.,  Hiqgins's  Ind.,  1st  ed. 
Nor  arc  these  affeciions— so  dull,  hut  they  can  chimner 
over  the  Alps  and  Apennin  to  wait  on  you. 

UowelVs  Letters,  \,  S  3. 1.  2.  Ist  ed 

Where  it  is  uniformly  so  spelt. 
To  CL.\MOUR.  An  e-xpression  taken 
from  bell-ringing;  it  is  now  contracted 
to  clam,  and  in  that  form  is  common 
among  ringers.  The  bells  are  said  to 
be  clammed,  when,  after  a  course  of 
rounds  or  changes,  they  are  all  pulled 
off  at  once,  and  give  a  general  crash 
or  clajH,  by  which  the  peal  is  con- 
cluded. This  is  also  called  firing,  and 
is  frequently  practised  on  rejoicing 
days.  As  this  clam  is  succeeded  by  a 
silence,  it  exactly  suits  the  sense  of 
the  following  pasnage,  in  which  the 
unabbreviated  word  occurs : 

Is  there  not  milkins-time,  when  you  are  jroing  to  bed, 
or  killhole,  to  whintlf  oflf  Hiese  secrets ;  hut  you  must 
be  tiitlc-tattliii';  before  all  our  guests? — 'Tiswelltliey 
arc  whisperin}!5 ;—  clamour  your  tongues,  iind  not  a 
word  more.  W'l/j/.  Tnle,  iv,  3. 

Warburton  conjectured    rightly    that 
the  word  had  reference  to  bell-ringing. 
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but  mistook  the  applicnlion.  In  the 
ringing  of  belU,  there  is  also  an 
accidental  clam,  or  clamour^  as  well 
as  an  intended  one ;  which  is,  when 
bells  are  struck  together  unskilfully 
in  ringing  the  changes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce discord.  This  kind  of  clam  is 
mentioned  in  some  old  verses  inscribed 
in  the  belfrv  of  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Shaftesbury,  which  were  former] v 
communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  resi- 
dent there,  himself  a  great  adept  in 
ringing.  The  lines  are  curious  alto- 
gether. 

«vliat  music  is  tliere  that  rumpar'd  niny  be 
With  M  ell-tun'd  brlls*  enrliautiiig  luelotlv  ? 
Breaking  m it h  their  kMcct  sound  the  nilliiig  air, 
They  in  the  list'niiig:  ear  thr  soul  rnsMHix*. 
When  bells  rinir  ruuml  and  in  their  unli-r  In*, 
They  do  denoti-  how  nci};hlH>iirH  sihould  njrrer  ; 
ButVhcn  ihey  c}iiniA\w  htirwh  sound  s|>oits  the  sport, 
fLud  'tis  like  wonu-n  keeping  i>uvercuuit. 

A  quotation  produced  by  Mr.  Todd 
shows  that  striking  tour  bells  at  once, 
even  so  as  to  form  a  concord,  was 
called  clanwiiiif/. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  pronounces  clamour,  in 
*he  above  passage  of  Shakespeare,  to 
be  a  mere  misprint,  for  charm,  (Note 
on  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair,  act.  ii,  sc.  I.) 
But  such  a  mistake  seeuis  very  iuipro- 
bable,  both  because  the  words  are 
unlike,  and  because  charm  would  occur 
more  easily  to  a  compositor  than 
clatfioiir. 
fCLAP.     A  sharp  blow. 

But  I  tied  troni  him.  mid  nni  my  wiiv;  then  did  he  fret 
tinil  out-nni  mr.  imd  dnw  our  liis  stiitTe  that  had  a 
knot  on  till-  end.  and  hit  iiirv  a  cl'ff*  on  tlin  scull,  and 
a  crusse  hluw  on  tli<-  Ivy:,  so  tlmt  [  did  ski])  at  it. 

Cootr'.i  Hitij}ish  Si-liottlrmusti  i\  llW2. 

CL.AP-DISH  ;  frequently  written  c/«c^- 
dish.  A  wooden  dish  carried  l)y  bfg- 
gars,  with  a  moveable  cover,  which 
they  clapped  and  clattered  to  show 
that  it  was  empty.  In  this  they 
received  the  alms.  It  was  one  mode, 
among  others,  of  attracting  attention. 

And  his  use  was  to  put  a  dneket  in  Iht  rlnrl-dish. 

JUnis.furM.,  iii.  2. 
Can  vou  think  T  set  niv  livin*;  hv  a  hell  and  a  chrt- 
dt»li''—h\  a  iH-UMud'a  cltul-ilis/i .'  how's  tlmt?— 
Why,  hy  hejrginir.  sir. 

FiiiHtltf  vfLore,  cited  hy  Mr.  Stcevens. 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tional iutprovement,  when  the  noise 
of  the  clap-dish  began   to  be  disre- 
garded. 
Jocularly  applied  to  a  lady's  mouth, 


from  the  noise  it  is  supposed  to 
make : 

Widow,  hold  your  el«p-tiisi,  futen  your  ton^e 
Under  vour  roof,  and  do  not  darr  to  rail. 

Grerur's  Tu  Qmofttr,  U.  PL,  vii,  IW. 

Two  proverbs  were  founded  on  this 
custom. 

1.  lie  cfttfut  his  disk  at  a  wronr  man's  d<ior.  Jtity,  18& 
3.  Tu  know  any  thing.  At  w«U  as  a  bey^mr  ktHnrt  kit 
dish. 

The  former  is  used  by  Ben  Jon»on, 
in  company  with  one  of  similar  im- 
port: 

He  has  the  wrong  tow  hy  the  car  i'  faith,  and  dtijt$ 
hi*  diih  at  the  wrong  man's  door. 

Every  Man  iu  hit  II.,  ii.l. 

See  also  0.  PL,  iii,  442. 
The  clap-dish  is  still  used  on  particu- 
lar days  by  a  society  of  widows,  who 
subsist  in  alms-houses,  without  the 
gate  of  York  called  Mickle-gate  Bar. 
At  those  times  thev  are  allowed  to 
beg  from  house  to  house,  and  enforce 
their  supplications  iu  the  ancient 
manner,  by  clattering  this  wooden 
dish.  Their  dish  has  no  cover,  but 
the  noise  is  made  bv  a  kind  of  button 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  bottom, 
and  occasionally  shaken  within  it. 
The  clap-dish  was  also  termed  a 
clicket.  See  Cotgr.  in  Cliqnette,  It 
was  used,  I  believe,  originally,  by 
lepers  and  other  paupers  deemed  in- 
fectious, that  the  sound  might  give 
warning  not  to  approach  too  near, 
and  alms  be  given  without  touching 
the  object.  In  a  curious  account  of 
an  escape  of  Corn.  Agrippa,  taken 
from  one  of  his  epistles,  a  boy  who  is 
to  personate  a  lazar  is  **  leproaorum 
clapello  adornatus,*'  furnished  with  a 
clap-dish  like  a  leper,  which  has  such 
an  effect,  that  the  rustics  fly  from  him 
as  from  a  hcrpent,  and  throw  their 
alms  upon  the  ground.  He  after- 
wardK  returns  to  his  employers  •*  c/o- 
pelln  )>r(rseiitiam  suam  denuncians.** 
Schelitiorn  Amcen  ,  ii,  p.  580. 
fCLAP-SllOULDKR.  A  term  applied 
to  the  officers  of  justice  who  laid  their 
hands  upon  people's  shoulders  when 
thev  arrested  them. 

C/np-shcmfdrr  Serjeants  get  the  de^ill  and  all. 
By  hegg'ring  and  by  bringing  men  in  thrall. 

Taylor's  U'orkrs,  1630. 

CLAPPER-DUDGEON.     A  cant   term 
for  a  beggar.     Probably  derived  from 
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the  custom  above  mentioned  of  clap- 
ping a  dish. 

See  m  their  rags  then,  dancing  for  ynur  sirarts, 
Our  daaper-iudgwiu,  and  their  walking  morU. 

Jovial  Cfnt,  O.  PI.,  X,  372. 
It  ii  but  the  part  of  a  dofper-dudgeoH 
To  ftrike  a  man  in  the  street. 

George  «  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  44. 
iHo,  nrrah,  yon  elmpperdudain,  unlock,  unbolt ! 

Heyieood,  1st  P.  of  K.  Ed.  IF,  1600. 

CLARISSIMO.  A  grandee  or  gentle- 
man of  Venice;  called  sometimes 
moffnifieo. 

But  jour  clnrissimo,  old  round-back,  he 

Will  crump  you  like  a  hog-louse  with  the  touch. 

B.  JoM.  Fox,  V,  2. 

By  the  clarisaimo  he  means  Corbaccio, 
to  wliom  he  8fi\9  afterwards  in  deri- 
sion,  speaking  of  Mosca, 

There  wiis  still  something  in  his  look  did  promise 
Tlie  banc  of  a  eUrissiino  7  Sc.  8. 

Cory  at  gives  us  this  account  of  them  : 
'*  It  is  said  there  are  of  all  the  gentle- 
men of  Venice,  which  are  there  called 
clarisnmos,  no  lesse  than  three  thou- 
sand."    Vol.  ii,  p.  32. 

•fit  is  not  a  dish  for  evrrj-  ninns  tooth :  for  none  but 
brave  ^parkes,  rich  hciri'i.  Hnr'tMumtts  and  niayni' 
Jicors,  Mould  gue  to  the  cost  of  it. 

r»i/lu,'s  Jluikes,  IftV). 

tCLASH.  To  bang.  Siill  retained  in 
the  Northern  dialects. 

Tlien  Tliisbe,  ns  tlioii^li   some  ninu  thence  made  a 

brc;irli, 
Cries  out,  th*  adulter's  jroiu'.  and  chiefit  tlio  dore. 

LisWs  llislurle  uf  Itflimlonin,  l(>.'i8, 

CLAVER.  The  old,  and  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  the  proper,  word  for  clover. 
See  Todd. 

f  Lotus  SHti\ii.  Ktrrhi  ^/iiepoc,  viil^  trifohnni  odonituui. 
Triflle  odoriferaut.  Swectc  ircliilie ;  gnnleu  clnrrr,  or 
scillat  clater.  yuuir-ulntur. 

To  CLAW.  To  scratch,  or  tickle  ;  and 
thence  to  flatter. 

Dragh  when  I  am  merry,  and  eUw  no  man  in  his 
humour.  *  Miuk  Jdo,  i,  ,S. 

He  is  a  leallant  fit  to  ser%'e  my  lot  '., 
Who  chiwrs  and  soothes  hiiu  up  at  r\crie  word. 

T.  Ltjdt/e,  Stttyi'e  1. 
+See.  see,  what  love  is  now  hctwi\t  each  liut, 
Since  Cast  riots  h>id  a  seailihy  wrist: 
How  kindly  they,  by  clavottj  one  another. 
As  if  the  lelt  hand  were  ilie  ri^lit  liands  brotlier ! 

n'itts  ltrcrfatiu>i.i,  ICU. 

CLAW-BACK.  One  who  scratches 
another*s  back.  Metaphorically,  a 
flatterer. 

And  I  had  rlaf-hacls  even  at  court  full  rife. 
Which  sought  by  outni'/e  golden  •rsiius  to  win. 

Minor  for  .Vnt^ist.,  p.  73. 

The  Pope's  flatterers  are  called,  by 
bishop  Jewel,  the  Pope's  claw-backs. 
See  Johnson's  Diet.,  Claw  back.  John- 
son has  placed  the  above  pas^nge 
under  the  sense  of  to  tickle,  and  left 


that  of  to  flatter  without  an  instance  : 
only  marking  it  as  obntolete. 

f Adulator,  Cic.  assentator,  Eidcm,  palpo  et  palpator, 
Plauto.  KdXa^.  Flatteur,  flagomeur.  aniadoueur.  patc- 
lin.  papelard.  A  flatterer :  a  clawhaeie :  a  pickethanke. 

fThe  overweening  of  thy  wits  doth  make  thy  foes  to 

smile, 
Thy  friends  to  weepe,  and  elawbacks  thee  with  looth- 

iugs  to  begilc.      Warner'*  Albions  England,  150*2. 

tCLAY-WALL.  This  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  to  signify  some  eatable. 

May  the  srcen  sickness  reign  in  their  bloods,  and  may 
they  be  uebarr'd  of  oatnie^  and  clmy  leall^  and  full  to 
ratsbane.  Ghiutkome'e  Ladies  FritiUdgr,  1C40. 

CLEAN,  adv.     Quite. 

l^ive  suuuucrs  have  1  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  cleau  tlirough  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
.\nd  coiisting  homeward  came  to  Ephcsus.  C<n».E.,\,  1. 
Clcuu  for  the  pnrjiose  of  the  things  themselves. 

Jul  Cas. 

CLEAR,  s.     Clearness  ;  brightness. 

Blush  daies  eternal  lamp  to  see  thv  lot. 

Since  that  thy  cleere  with  cloudy  darkes  is  scar'd. 

Lodge,  Disc.  Sat.,  p.  38,  repr. 

CLEAR,  aclj.  Pure;  innocent.  This 
sense  is  rather  obsolete,  but  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  10th  of  that 
word. 

Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Tliink  that  the  cleurrst  g<Nl8,  who  make  them  honours 
Or  men's  imi>o:isibilities,  have  prescr\''d  thee. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

So  Milton : 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

Lycidns,  70. 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  her's 
Aduut  of  falschootl.  B.  .(•  /7.  Fiilse  One,  v,  1. 

Ilien  CoUatinc  agaiin  by  Lucrcce'  side, 
In  his  c/r«7rbcd  might  have  reposed  still. 

SAat.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl..  i,  495. 

-fTo  go  CLEAR.  To  escape,  or  be  freed 
from. 

Tis  here  the  people  farre  and  neer 
Bring  their  mseases,  and  00  dear. 

Muaamm  Delieia,  1636k 

CLEEVES.     An  old  plural  of  clifis. 

She  sang  and  wept,  Oyee  sea-binding  eltetes, 
Yecld  tributary  lu-ops,  for  Vertue  irrieves. 

Browne's  Post,,  i,  4^  page  110. 

Also  p.  123: 

Tliosc  c/ccr«5  whose  craggy  sides  are  clad 
With  trees  of  sundry  suits. 

Drayt.  Mnses'  Elys.,  vol.  iv,  \U1. 
To  Pircne  eleetes,  twcene  Spaine  and  France  the 
lionnd.        ^  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  8. 

Cleeve,  in  the  singular,  is  used  by 
Drayton  : 

Tlais  leaning  back  against  the  rising  cleeve. 

Moses,  p.  1020. 

Sometimes  written  dives :  [see 
Clives.] 

The  clirrs  are  hie,  and  all  of  chn>'stall  shine. 

Shippe  of  Safrgiirde,  1 309. 

tCLEG.     A  gad-fly. 

lie  cnrtlily  dust  to  lothly  lice  did  change, 
And  diind  the  ayre  with'sueh  a  cloud  so  strange 
Of  flies.  gnisho|i|)ers,  hornets,  clegs,  and  rJocks, 
That  dny  and  ni^ht  throw  houses  flew  in  flocks. 

To  CLEM.  To  starve.  Aa  a  nealOT; 
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Hard  is  the  choice,  when  the  valimit  must  eat  their 
aimies,  or  r/fui.      It.  Jons.  Every  Mtm  oi'l  <>/ II.,  iii,  6. 

As  a  verb  active. 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say.  Wliat.  will  lie  clrm 
me  and  my  follow  ere  ?  Ask  him  an  he  will  clrm  me ; 
do,  go.  Ib'ni.,  Por/tistrr,  i,  2. 

Kow  lions'  half-chm'd  entrails  roar  for  foo<l. 

Antoit'w  ami  Mellida. 

Clam,  in  the  following  passage,  seems 
to  be  the  same  word : 

And  yet  I 
SoiUcitous  to  increase  it.  when  my  iui rails 
"Were  clamm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast,  &c. 

Massintj.  Itoman  Actor,  ii,  3. 

"  I  shall  be  clamm'd/'  for  starv'd,  is 
still  provincially  used  in  Staffordshire. 
To  CLEPE.     To'cali.     Saxon. 

Tliey  elepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Tax  our  addition. 


I  idtrase 
Hnml.,  i,  4. 


To  appeal : 


For  to  the  gods  I  cUpe 
ills       ■ 


For  true  recorde  of  this  my  faiihfulTspeche 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  143. 

The    preterite    is  frequently  written 
clipped  and  yclept^  &c. 
fCLERICK.     A  clergyman. 

And  as  to  the  persons  of  my  suhjects  which  are  of 
tliat  profession,  1  must  divide  them  into  two  ranks, 
chricKS  and  laicks.  Wilson* s  James  I. 

CLEYES.  Claws.  Minshew  says,  of 
crabs,  scorpions,  &c.,  and  seems  to 
di'rive  it  from  chelce,  \ri'^ai ;  so  also 
Skinner.  In  the  following  passage 
it  is  applied  to  the  talons  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  I  believe  was  chiefly  so  used. 

To  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  vulture  death,  and  those  relentless  r2r^^. 

B  Jotis.  Vndenc.,  vol.  vii,  29. 

One  editor  doubted  the  existence  of 
the  word :  his  successor  savs  it  is 
common. 

See  Clees,  in  Johnson. 
fCLIBBY.     This  adjective   is    used  in 
the  dialect  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
adhesive. 

Then  r/iWiV  ladder  gainst  his  battered  Hanck  he  reares. 

J  U<r rings  Toyle,  1598. 

CLIFF,  in  music,  from  clef,  signifying 
a  key ;  as  it  is  a  key  to  what  is 
written,  the  lines  and  spaces  refer- 
ring to  different  notes,  according  to 
the  cliff  prefixed  at  the  beginning. 
The  principal  cliffs  are  the  bass, 
treble,  and  tenor ;  these  are  ascer- 
tained by  the  gamut. 

She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight 

— And  any  man 

May  singher  if  he  can  take  lier  cl^,  she's  noted. 

Tro.  and  Crrss.,  v.  2. 

It  is  often  equivocally  used  by  our 
old  comic  writers. 
CI.IM,  or  CLEM  0'  THE  CLOUGH. 
A  noted  archer.     See  Adam  Bell. 


lliougli  this  rode  dim  V  th*  Clough  presume. 
In  Iiis  desires  more  than  his  strei^li  can  justify. 

Wtts,  O.  PI.,  viii.  4^?«. 
f 'Slight,  I  bring  you  no  cheating  Clim,  o'  the  Ciinttfhs, 
orClaribeb.  Ben  Jons  jilchevi.,\,  Z. 

[Nash  applies  it  to  the  devil.] 

iCliut  of  the  Clough,  thou  that  uscat  to  drinke  nothing 
but  scaldinjf  lead  and  sulphiir  in  hell,  thou  art  not  so 
greedie  of  tliy  night-geare.        Pierce  Penileue,  1591. 

fCLlNCH.  A  clencher ;  an  unan- 
swerable reply.  The  term  occurs  in 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  in  Wit  and 
Mirth,  p.  194. 

fTo  CLINCH.  To  clench,  in  the  sense 
of  to  settle  a  matter. 

Hoi.  Come  with  me,  Humfrey,  thou  shalt  go  e'en  now, 
and  tell  her,  and  I'll  be  packing  up  the  while.  [Exit. 
H)ic.  This  clinches,  1  shall  win  my  lady's  heart  for  ever. 
To  manage  tuo  such  businesses  more,  were  enough 
to  raise  me  agent  for  a  stnte.    Bronte's  Northrnt  Last. 

tCLINCHPOOP.  A  vulgar,  ill-bred 
fellow.  We  have  in  the  examples  a 
curious  case  of  plagiarism. 

If  a  gentleman  have  in  hyni  any  humble  behavonr, 
then  roYsters  do  cal  suche  one  by  the  name  of  a  loute, 
a  clyucke-pope,  or  one  that  knowcth  no  facions. 

Institueion  of  a  Gmtlemau,  1568. 
As,  if  a  gentleman  have  in  him  any  humble  beiiaviour. 
then  the  roysiers  cal  such  one  by  the  name  of  loute, 
a  clinchpoup,  or  one  that  knoweth'  no  fashions. 

^orthbrook\'s  Treatise  against  Dicimj.  lo77. 

fCLIN'D.     For  climbed. 

But  time  permits  not  now  to  tell  thee  all  my  niiude: 
For  well  'tis  known  that  but  for  fear  you  lievcr  wold 
have  cliud.  Trtte  Trag.  nj  Hie.  UI,  1594. 

To  CLING,  V.  a.  Suppo8e«l  to  l»e  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  shrink  or  shrivel 
up,  in  the  following  passage : 

If  thou  speak  faUe, 
U|M>n  the  next  tree  thou  shalt  hang  alive 
'Till  fjunine  cling  thee.  Much.,  v,  i. 

Kersey  has  clung  in  the  sense  of 
shrunk  or  shrivelled.  In  the  follow- 
ing it  seems  to  mean  embrace  : 

Some  fathers  dread  not  (gone  to  bed  in  wine) 
To  slide  from  the  mother,  and  cling  the  daughter-in- 
law.  Revenger's  Trag.,  0.  PL,  ir,  382. 

In  the  next  it  is  used  still  less  intel- 
ligibly : 

Andrea  slain  !  then  weapon  cling  my  breast. 

1*/  Part  ofJeruniiiio,  O.  PI.,  iii.  91. 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  the  first  sense, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon.     See 
Junius,  Etym.  in  clhiy,  niarcere. 
fCLlNG.  *.     An  embrace. 

At  last  I  ))lung'd  into  th'  Klysian  chanuH. 
Fast  clasp'd  hv  th'  arched  zo<liark  of  hi-r  iirms, 
Those  cVy^cv  clings  of  love,  where  I  iwrtaked 
Stioui;  hopes  of  bliss;  but  so,  o  su  I  uiiked ! 

Fletcher's  Ponus,  p.  264. 

fCLINK.  CHuk  Street,  South wark, seems 
to  have  been  a  noted  place  for  lodgings. 

Tlien  flier's  the  Clinke,  where  handsome  lodgings, 
And  nuich  good  may  it  doe  them  all.  for  me. 

Taylor's  IForkes,  lG3a 

fTo  cry  CLINK,  to  ring. 

Then'driuk  we  a  round  in  despi^ht  of  our  foes. 
And  nuike  our  hard  irons  erg  clink  in  tlie  close. 

Carttrright's  Ruyall  Slave,  I6al. 
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CLINQUANT,  ad}-  Shining.  From 
the  French  word  clinquanty  meaning 
tinsel. 

To-day  the  Frcucli 
All  elinauaiit,  all  iu  Eold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  uown  the  En^islt.  A'.  Heu.  VI J  I,  i,  1 . 

Ills  baskius  clinquant^  hs  his  other  attire. 

Mosqiie  at  irhilfh.  in  1613. 

CLIP,  r.  To  embrace.  Metaph.  to 
encompass. 

Tliat  Neptune's  arms,  who  cUpfth  tliee  nhout, 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowlcdije  of  thyself. 

A'.  Jukn,  V,  2. 
Then  azain  worries  lie  his  dauglitcr.  with  rlippuuj 
her.  Wlitt.  TaU,  v,  2. 

MThile  others  clip  the  sun,  thev  clasp  the  shades. 

Jl'rv.  Trag.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  336. 

See  to  Coll. 

Johnson  has  not  marked  this  sense  as 
obsolete,  which  certainly  it  is. 
CLIT.     A  word  which  I  have  seen  only 
in  the  following  passage,  and  cannot 
explain. 

For  then  with  tis  the  days  more  darkish  are, 
More  short,  cold,  moyste,  and  stoniiy  cloudy  eUt, 
For  sadness  more  than  mirths  or  pleasures  fit. 

Mirr.fur  Mag.,  Higinis  Ltd. 

fCLIVES.     The  plural  of  clitf. 

What  bootetli  it  a^iinst  the  clirrM  to  ride. 
Or  eU«  to  worke  aj^iiiist  the  course  nf  kinde  ? 

Mirour/or  Mfnjiflratet,  lob?- 

The  Monnic  south  ngaiiie  the  elites  the  waters  drive 

so  hie.  r/iaer's  I  irgil,  1600. 

•f  CLOAK.  To  take  any  one  for  a  cloak, 
to  use  him  as  a  cover  to  one's  de- 
signs. 

But  the  brido  flatly  tells  him  that  he  is  hut  Uiken  for 
a  eloak ;  tliut  slic,  indeed,  is  a  bedfellow  onlv  for  the 
king.  Rymer  on  Trayedifs,  167^,  p.  10*. 

CLOKE,  BLACK.  Anciently  the  ap- 
propriated  dress  of  the  speaker  of  a 
prologue.  Black  dress  was  long  re- 
tained, when  the  cloke  v^as  disused, 
and  is  perhaps  still. 

Bo  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  Prolo^c  ?  Do  yon 
not  see  this  lone  black  vehrl  rhtak  upon  my  back  ? 
May,  hare  I  not  aU  the  sisrns  of  a  Prulojcue  about  me? 

toHt  PrenCtces,  O.  PL,  ri,  454. 

In  the  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels, 
to  settle  the  doubt  who  shall  speak 
the  prologue,  one  says,  '*  I  shall  plead 
possession  of  the  cloke,"  and  directly 
begins,  **  Gentles,  your  suffrages  1 
prav  you."  B.  Jons. 
fCLOMPERTON.     A  clown. 

It  chaunced  him  to  stray  asyde  from  liis  companie, 
and  fallinge  into  reasoningc,  and  so  to  altercation 
with  a  stronge  stubbeme  elompertou,  he  was  shrowdlie 
beaten  of  him.  Folydore  Vergil,  trans. 

tCLOSE,  adj.  Secret,  silent;  also, 
concealed. 

Without  resistance.    Go,  be  close,  and  happy. 

CarlicrigkCs  Ordinary,  1651. 
That  dares  not  then  spenk*  out  and  e'en  proclainie 
With  Inwd  words  and  uroad  pens  our  closest  shame. 

'ToMntfur's  lUtcngers  Tragadie,  1608. 


tCLOSE-FISTED.     Miserly  ;  mean. 

A  misenible  knnve  may  be  cUtse-Jisfrd, 
And  prodigall  expeuce  may  he  resitii  d. 

Tuylor's  Uurkes,  lij:U). 
But,  although  we  discommend  excess  iu  both,  .ih  a 
thing  misbecoming,  and  very  hainous;  yet  oui-sni:itor 
must  be  stire  not  to  be  avaricious,  niggnnll},  and 
close-f  sled  fhecause  it  is  an  argument  of  a  inute  servile 
spirit.  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  76. 

fCLOSE-FIGHT.     An  old  naval  term. 

A  ship's  close-fights  are  small  ledges  of  wood  laid 
crosse  one  another,  hke  the  gnites  of  iron  in  a  pri!>4)u 
window,  betwixt  the  mainc  must  and  fore  umiX,  and 
arc  c.illed  gratings  or  nettings. 

Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1C»7. 
She  comes !  0,  how  her  eyes  dart  wonder  on  my  henrl ! 
Mount  hliKxle,  soulc  to  my  lips,  tjiste  Hebe's  nip; 
Standc  rirmcon  decke,  when  beauties  c/o*?-//V/A/'*-  up. 
Mars  ton,  Antonio  ^'  Mnddn,  i,  I. 

tCLOTH-BREECHES  were  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  plebeians. 

Things  which  are  common,  common  men  do  use, 
The  bett^^r  sort  do  couituon  things  refuse : 
Yet  coxkXiit\e^-<loth-brcech,  and  court-velvct-hosi*. 
Fuff  both  alike  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

mtts  Recreations,  la.>4. 

tCLOTHWORKERS  appear  to  h.ae 
been  famous  for  singing. 

Singing  catches  with  cloth  workers. 

B.  Jons.  Sil.  IT.,  iii  :'.. 
I  would  1  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  Psalms  or  anx  - 
thing.  1  Uen.  IF,  ii,  l. 

fCLO  TPATE.     A  clodpole. 

Woulilst  thou  ever  thought  that  tliis  hidy  should  have 
yirit  to  mc  love  letters,  me,  whome  she  cahl  clowne, 
f/«//>fl<r,  loggerheads  The  IHzurd.  a  I'lay^lOl/O. 

tCLOTTRED.     Clotted. 

In  rockes  and  caves  of  snow  and  clottred  vse. 
That  never  tliaw,  and  Mi^d  him,  in  this  wise. 

FuneralUs  oj  King  Edward  the  S'txt,  1560. 

fCLOUCHT.  Clutched;  held  in  the  hand. 

'lis  yet  dead  night,  yet  all  the  earth  is  cloucht 
In  the  dtdl  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleepe. 

Marston,  Antonio  nnil  Mellida,  1633. 

CLOUGH.  A  valley  between  tMo  liills; 
pronounced  duff,  and  sometimes  so 
written.  As  by  Gaytou,  **Clem  of 
the  clvff''  Fesiiv.  Notes,  p.  2 1 .  And 
so  rhymed  by  others,  when  that 
famous  personage  was  mentioned. 

The  other  Clym  of  the  Chugh, 
An  archer  trood  ynough. 
Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  if-c,  Percy's  Reliqnes,  i,  p.  156. 

Here  also : 

Each  place  for  to  soirch,  in  hill,  dale,  and  clongh. 
In  ihicke  or  in  thin,  in  smooth  or  in  rou^li. 

Rohitison's  Rcr.  of  IftcL-  In. 

Verstegan  thus  defines  its  lueanini:: 

A  rlough  or  clowgh  is  a  kind  of  brtack  <»••  vjilley  d<»wa 
a  slope,  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Jft-nlit.,  cli.  9. 

Cliff  is  probably  from  the  same  origin. 
CLOUT.  The  mark,  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  butts,  at  which  archers  shot  for 
practice.  Clouetie,  Fr.  Metaphori- 
cally, for  an  object  sought,  of  any 
sort.     Literally,  the  nail,  or  pin. 

Indeed  he  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the 
clout.  iMre's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

O  well-flown  birdl  i'  the  clouts  i'  the  clout. 

Lesar^  iv,  6. 
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Here  Lear  in  imagination  calls  his 
arrow  bird;  like  an  ardent  archer: 
i>o\vlers  speak  similarly  to  their 
bowls. 

Wherein  our  hope 
Is,  though  the  elout  we  do  not  alwayi  hit, 
U  will  nut  be  imputed  to  hia  wit. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  o/N.,  EpU. 

The  best  shot  was  that  which  clove  or 
split  the  clout  or  pin  itself. 
Cl.OU'lED ;  from  clout,  a  nail.     Forti- 
fied with  nails.     Thus : 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  cloHtrd  brogues  from  off  uiy  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answcr'd  my  steps  too  loud.  Cymb.^  i%',  2. 

See  Brogues. 

Clouted  cream  is  a  verv  different 
mntler,  being  only  a  corruption  of 
clotted,  or  thickened. 
CLOWN.  "The  clown  in  Shakespeare," 
say  the  commentators,  ''is  commonly 
taken  for  a  licensed  jester,  or  domestic 
fool.'*  The  fool  was  indeed  the  in- 
mate of  every  opulent  house,  but  the 
rural  jester,  or  clown,  seems  to  have 
been  pecuHar  to  the  country  families. 
There  was  in  him  a  premeditated  mix- 
ture of  rusticity  and  bluntn'^ss,  which 
heightened  the  poignancy  of  ins  jests. 
Shakespeare's  clowns  were  deservedly 
famous  for  their  wit  and  entertaining 
qualities.  Yet  they  did  not  escape  a 
sarcasm  from  a  later  wit,  Cartwright, 
who  probably  would  have  laboured  in 
vain  to  imitate  what  he  satirised  : 

Slinkenpcare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 
r  til'  Indy's  questions  and  the  t'oors  replies; 
Old  fashioii'd  wit,  which  wiUk'd  from  town  to  town 
In  trunk  hose ; — which  our  fatliers  cull'd  the  eUncn. 
Verses  prefxrd  to  Jieaumont  and  Fletcher. 

In  an  old  play,  we  have  this  stage 
direction  **  lintreth  Moros,  counter- 
feiting a  vaine  gesture,  and  a  foolish 
countenance;  synging  the  foote  of 
many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont." 
The  longer  thou  livest,  ^c,  pr.  1580. 
Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns  abun- 
dantly answer  to  this  character,  since 
the  foot  or  burden  of  many  songs, 
and  other  fragments  of  them,  are  ex- 
clusively preserved  by  these  person- 
ages. See  particularly,  All's  well  that 
ends  well,  Twell'th  Night,  and  Lear. 
His  clowns  have  certainly  more  wit 
than  fools  in  general,  and  sometimes 
appear  to  have  a  little  consciousness 
of  iheir  talents. 


Heaven  eive  them  wiadom  that  ham  it;  aad  thorn 
that  are  rools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Which  I  would  thus  paraphrase  : 
''Heaven  give  real  wisdom  to  those 
that  are  called  wise,  and  a  discreet  use 
of  their  talents  to  fools,  or  jesters."  To 
play  the  fool  well  requires  no  small  wit. 
CLOY,  V.  a.  To  claw,  or  stroke  with  a 
claw ;  from  a  more  antiquated  word, 
cley,  or  dee,  meaning  a  claw. 

Hit  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  eloyt  h;s  beak 
As  when  his  gud  is  plens'd.  Cymh.,  r,  4. 

CLOYBK.  A  term  in  the  slang,  or 
conventional  language,  of  the  thieves 
of  old  time,  for  one  who  intruded  on 
the  profits  of  young  sharpers,  by 
clamiin*;  a  share. 

Tlien  there's  a  etoyer,  or  snap,  that  do^  any  new 
brother  in  that  trade,  and  snaps, — will  have  half  in 
any  booty.  Roarifuf  Oirl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  IIS. 

^^Ioney  is  now  a  hard  commodity  to  tret,  inacmuch 
that  some  will  venture  their  necks  for  it,  by  paddinj^ 
eloyiHQ,  milling,  lilcliiiig,  nabbing,  &c.,  all  which  m 

Klaiii  English  h  only  stealing;  but  that  is  enoueh  to 
ring  them  to  dangle  on  the  leafless  tree  near  ni- 
diugton .  Poor  Robin^  1739. 

tCLUBBING.  Clubbing drinkappears to 
have  been  a  term  equivalent  to  Bever. 

lie  hath  also  a  drink  call'd  rauphe,  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  rall'd  thfir  cluMia^ 
drink  btttwiM'u  iiu'iileit,  which  tlioujch  it  be  not  veiy 
gust  full  to  the  paiatc,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
Btoiiiack,  and  good  fur  tlir  sitrht. 

llotcelCs  Familiar  Letters,  UaO. 

CLUBS.  In  any  public  affray,  the  cry 
was  Clubs  !  Clubs  !  by  way  of  calling 
for  persons  with  clubs  to  part  the 
combatants. 

Tbcy  are  in  the  very  wratli  of  love,  and  they  will 
to^'cthcr;  clubs  cannot  part  iliem.    Asyuu  like  xt,  v,2. 

Go,  y're  a  pnif ing  Jack, 
Nor  is't  \our  ho|»e9  of  frying  out  for  clubs. 
Can  save  vou  from  mv  cfiMSiisement. 

'  Greene's  Tu  ^  .  O-  !*»•.  ^,  S-'*. 

From  the  following  passage,  it  appears 
that  shopkeepers  generally  kept  clubs 
in  readiness,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
checking  affrays. 

Do  not  shew 
A  foolish  valour  in  the  streets,  to  make 
Work  for  the  shopkeepers  and  their  clubs , — 'tis  srnn  v! 

Jlfass.  City  Had.,  \'l. 

But  clubs  were  sometimes  used  to 
make,  as  well  as  to  appease  a  quarrel. 

I  missM  tlie  meteor  onre.  imd  bit  tliiK  woman,  wlio 
cried  out  clubs  f  When  I  might  M*e  from  f>ir  forty 
trunrliwneers  draw  to  ber  succour,  wbich  were  the 
hope  ot  tlie  strand,  where  she  was  quart  end. 

Hen.  nil,  V,  .3. 

In  the  Puritan,  when  clubs  are  cried, 
Simon  puns  upon  it: 

Ay,  I  knew,  by  their  shuffling,  clubs  wouM  be  tmmns. 

Sh.  Sstitpl.,  ii,  57*. 

In  Clitus's  Whimzie.s  [by  U.  Brath- 
waite],    1631,   a  ruHian,  or  bully,  is 
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represented  as  submitting  to  a  demand 
at  a  three-pennv  ordinary  "forfeare 
o(clnbbei.''     Char.  17,  p.  134. 
Clubbi  was  also  the  popular  cry  to  call 
forth  the  London  'prentices. 
tCLUB-FIST.     A  brutal  fellow. 

The  rascull  rude,  the  rai*;,  the  rlvhfist  ^q)te 
My  sdender  arme,  and  pluckt  iiitr  on  in  hast. 

ilirtiurfur  MngiatraUSf  1587. 

tCLUB-LAW.     The  use  of  clubs. 

Then  in  and  oat  thev  danced  about. 

The  horns  aloud  did  rattle 
Together  in  that  revel-rout, 

Like  dub-law  in  u  battle. 

The  Ftyar  and  tkt  Boy,  second  part. 

troCLUM.  To  handle  roughly.  It  is 
still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Some  in  th«-ir  ^ipin^  taibmlii  chhu  a  b:dl  of  brasse. 

A  Hfrriuga  Taylt,  1598. 

tCLUSTEK-FIST.  In  the  first  of  these 
extracts  seemn  to  mean  an  ignoramus, 
in  the  latter  a  ni«!:^nrd. 

\m\  iuiotlirr  rlitflrr-ffl.  in  my  opinion,  came  no  wayes 
»hnrt  I  liiiii,  u-x  the  ixuple  of  u  ctrtaine  country 
\i:li/'',  liiiii^  (listrm-icd  in  opinion,  liuu'  with  their 
;;ri':itt'»<  credit,  tiny  nii;flit  Ininie  u  I^atiue  letter, 
\»i.nli  'ln-y  wc-n*  toBrnd  tofrrrlicr  with  a  present  of 
iirirki "  to  piive  their  laiul-loidf  fish-pond,  tiieir  pe- 
dant allcil^iK;;  tli.1t  tlic  lii-autie  of  the  Lntine  tonicue 
consisted  in  the  ^arieiic  of  uonles,  uii\i8rd  them  tims 
to  write:  Nos.  nis,  iius,  niittinuis  ei  niundomus,  delle 
pietre,  to  your  1  lo  pivc  \our  ti^li-pond. 

Thr  Pitssruffrr  of  BrHtennlo,  10 li!. 
Well,  away  1  went  with  a  lu-ivy  beari.  and  biuuKht 
his  §ruest  into  the  very  chanilH'i ,  w  cie  I  »iiw  no  other 
C3ikr8  on  the  table,  but  my  o»ne  eakes.  and  of  which 
lie  never  proffcri'd  nie  so  much  us  the  least  rrunt,  so 
Ikim-  a  rlmtcr-fiit  v.  as  iic. 

Comical  History  vf  FraucloH,  1655. 

CLUTCH,  «.  A  claw.  This  I  conceive, 
and  not  the  verb,  to  be  the  primitive 
word,  as  to  claw  is  certainly  made 
from  the  substantive  claw.  It  is  not 
yet  disused  in  the  plural,  clutches; 
and  does  not  much  require  illustration. 
Here  it  is  in  the  singular : 

Between  that  zone  where  Cancer  bends  his  clutch. 
To  tliat  bright  sun  a  bound  septentrional. 

Faiuk.  Lutlad,  iii,  6. 

CLUTCH,  V,  To  seize  or  grasp  any- 
thing, as  with  claws.  Tliis  verb  has 
not  been  much  used  since  Shake- 
speare's time,  who  has  it  several  times. 

Come,  let  me  cluUk  thee.  Macb.,  ii,  1. 

Clutcht  is  one  of  the  words  which 
Crispin  us  is  made  to  disgorge,  in 
Jonson*:*  Poetaster : 

dnteht  /  it  it  well  that's  come  up,  it  had  but  a  narrow 
MMage.  .Vrt  v,  so.  *2. 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jon- 
son  meant  to  satirise  Shakespeare  in 
this  passage.  Decker  was  his  object ; 
and  as  clutcht  is  certainly  a  harsh 
sounding  word,  it  was  probably  the 


use  of  it  by  that  poet  which  he  ridi- 
culed. 
tCLUTCH-FIST.     A  miser. 

Htn.  No  Atter  place ;  there  is 
An  old  rich  elutchjttl  knieht,  sir  Thomas  Bitefig, 
Invite  him  too;  perhaps  I  may  have  luck, 
And  break  his  purse  yet  open  for  one  hundred. 

CartvcrigkVs  Ordhutry,  1651. 

fCLUTTER.     A  preparation  of  milk. 

To  make  cream  elutler. 
Tkke  milk,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot.  and  put 
thereto  runnet,  let  it  stand  two  days,  it  will  be  all  in 
a  curd,  then  season  it  with  some  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  ereani,  then  serve  it,  this  is  best  in  the  hottest  ox 
the  summer.        A  Trne  Gentle wowutn**  Might,  1676< 

tCLU  ITTSII.     Perhaps  for  sluttish. 

And  thou  my  cluituh  landresse  Cinthia, 
Nere  thinkes  on  Furors  linnen,  Furors  shirt. 

The  jRetumefrcm  Penuuius,  1606. 

fCOACH.  The  council-chamber  on 
hoard  a  man-of-war.  Pepys'  Diary, 
i,  64. 

tCOACH.  The  following  is  nn  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  word. 

If  bee  had  beene  for  the  bodie,  our  jcentlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  with  our  rich  fsrmours  in  oure  parish, 
wtiuld  have  beene  there,  although  they  had  beene 
curied  in  wagons  ur  eochet. 

Northhrooke  ageunst  Dicing,  /•c. 

COACH-FELLOW.  A  horse  employed 
to  draw  in  the  same  carriage  with 
another. 

Their  charriot  horsf,  as  they  eoachfrllowt  were. 
Fed  by  them.  Chapman,  Iliad,  z. 

Metaphorically,  a  person  intimately 
connected  with  another : 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves, 
for  you  and  your  coae%^ellow  Nym,  Merry  W.W.,  ii,  2. 

Some  editions  read  couch-fellow^  but 
without  any  necessity  or  authority  for 
the  change ;  and  there  is  more  humour 
in  making  them  beasts  that  draw 
together.  A  similar  allusion  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following : 

Are  yon  he,  my  paxe  here  makes  dioice  of  to  be  his 
fellow  coach-horse  r  Mom.JfOtim. 

Other  similar  expressions  have  been 
produced. 
fCOALS.     Precious  coals,  used  as  au 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

One  of  them  I  am  preaently  to  visit,  if  I  can  rid  my 
sclfe  cleanly  of  this  company.  Let  me  see  how  the 
day  goes  (hee  pulls  his  watch  out) :  precioui  eoaUs,  the 
time  is  at  hand,  I  must  meditate  on  an  excuse  to  be 
gone.  2!IU  Retumefrom  Pemeunu,  1606. 

tCOAL-UNDER-CANDLESTlCK.  A 
Christmas  game  mentioned  in  the 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures, 
1603 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of 
Cold-harbour.  An  ancient  mansion 
in  Dowgate,  or  Down- gate  Ward, 
London,  of  which  Stowe  gives  a 
minute  history  in  his  account  of  that 
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vnrd.  In  the  leign  of  Ileniy  VIII 
it  was  tlie  residence  of  Timstnll, 
bisliop  of  Durham,  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  built  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  heiug  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Hence 
Hall  says, 

They  staned  brother  live  tnd  die 
Within  tlie  cold  CVw/Z-ArtrAM/r-Sanctuary.       Sat.,  v,  1. 
Or  its  knighthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanciuurv,  in 
C^/r-A<ir6(/ur-Siinctuury,  and  fust. 

Jf.  Jons.  Silmt  Warn.,  ii,  3. 
Here  is  tliat  ancient  niodell  of  Colr-harbour^  bearing 
tlie  nunje  of  t lie  Pnxligjdl's  Pronientorie,  and  being  as 
a  sanctuarv  for  bHnque-nipl  detters. 

neah/s  Disc,  of  a  Nnc  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "Richard  III 
granted  it /or  ever  to  the  College  of 
Heralds,  v^ho  had  latelv  received  their 
charter  from  him;  and  Henry  VII, 
willing  to  annul  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
eail  of  Shrewsburv."  He  adds,  **It 
Mas  pulled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  1600."  Illustrations, 
I»  p.  9.  ' 
C0AL8, ^o  carry.  To  put  up  with  insults; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  this ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
the  servi  servorutn,  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
the  valiant  declaration  of  Santpson,  in 
the  opening  of  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

Gregor)*,  o'  uiy  word  we'll  not  carry  coals. 

Horn.  <(•  Jul.,  i,  1. 
Nyni  and  Bardolpli  are  sworn  brothers  in  tilcbint;.  and 
in  Calais  tlicy  stole  a  tire-sho\  cl :  1  knew,  by  that  piece 
of  81  nice,  the  men  would  earn/  cuah.     Urn.  /',  lii,  -2. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  thev  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.  Puntarvolo 
savs, 

Sec !  here  comes  one  that  will  carnf  coals,  ergo,  will 
hold  my  dog.  B.  Jons.  £t.  i/.  out  ofU.,  v,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coah. 

In  most  of  these  cases  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
But  abundance  mav  be  found  in  the 
Holes  upon  the  first  example. 


tTo  COAPPEAR.  To  appear  at  the 
same  time  with. 

Thy  torch  will  burn  more  clear 
In  night's  un-Titan'd  hemisphere ; 
1  leaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  can  never  co-apjicar. 

QtuirUs's  Emblems. 

COAST,  r.  To  approach.  Nearly  the 
same  as  to  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us  ? 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

B.  <^ef.  Mind  in  Mill. ,\,\. 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  IVouglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing 
them  what  damage  he  might.         HoUnsk.,  iii,  p.  3^2. 

Warhurton  well  conjectured  that 
coast  should  be  read  in  the  following 
passage,  instead  of  cost.  But  it  is 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

That  hateful  dnke. 
Wliose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  coast  my  crown.  S  lien.  VI,  i.  1 

The  modern  editions  have  adopted  it. 
For  further  examples,  see  Todd. 
fCOAS T,  «.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  fry  a  coast  of  lamb. — Take  a  coast  of  lamb,  and 
parl)oil  it.  take  out  all  the  bones  as  near  as  you  ran, 
and  take  4 or  5  yolks  of  fggs  beaten,  a  little  thyme  and 
sweet  nuinoram.  and  parsly  minced  very  sn'tull,  niifl 
beat  it  witli  tliu  ejrgs,  and  ciit  your  lantb  into  siquniir 
pieces,  and  dip  them  into  the  ejfp  and  heH>s.  and  fr> 
ihcm  with  butter,  then  take  a  little  butter,  white-wmi. 
and  sugar  for  sauce. 

A  True  Geuflnntjium's  Dcliflkf,  167'i 

tCOASTER.  An  inhabitant  of  the  .sen- 
coast. 

B.  Sir,  if  you  had  beene  present,  you  never  saw,  not 
Iteard  any,' or  KngUsh  man  or  other  coaster,  orrmi 
man,  or  ilander,  use  more  malicious  invcniions.  mon* 
dialiolicall  deccites,  practise  more  knavish  runuiiijr;:. 
with  girds,  answeres.  and  which  had  beenc  able  with- 
out winde  to  have  turned  any  mill  t()j):iie  tun  te. 

The  Vtissetiger  oj  Be/irrnuto,  Ifil-. 

A  COASTING,  *.  An  amorous  approach ; 
a  courtship. 

0  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  cixtstint/  welcome  ere  it  comes. 

Tro.  Jl-  Cress.,  iv, .'. 

See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  fonn 
of  the  same  word. 
f  COAT.  Till  three  coats  is  a  master,  a 
phrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  long 
while. 

He  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  day  and  outninm  < 
darkcnesse.  His  life  is  like  a  hawkes.  the  bt-st  puu 
mewed ;  and  if  be  l\\t  til!  three  coates  is  a  master. 

(hrrbury's  Aetr  and  Chaise  Characters,  161". 

COAT-CARDS.  The  figured  cards,  now 
corruptly  called  court-cards.  Knave*, 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  courts, 
though  kings  and  queens  belong  to 
them.     Thev  were  named  from  tiieir 

* 

dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abun- 
dant.    One  says, 

1  am  a  coat-card  indeed. 

He  is  answered. 


Tlie  snme  is  nlludeil  to  by  MReaiDici^r : 

'■     '  ""    "    "oUi™,iii,l. 

Id  Robertson's  Plirase  Book  [1631], 
under  Card,  we  find  tliis :  "The 
denier  Bhall  haye  the  turn-up  vtitA,  if 
it  be  nn  nee,  or  n  cote-card."  Uut 
the  iiBAge  being  then  become  doubt- 
ful, [court'Card)  is  Rubjoined.  It  ia 
thus  Latinized :  "  Distributor  sibi 
retinebit  indicem  chartam,  si  sit 
monns,  aut  imago  humana."  This 
was  H  help  to  plnyiug  cards  in  Latin  ! 

!  cluuffcd 


NoftlAro^i'r  TrcBt'ur  tga'msl  Diang,  4v.,  1B77. 

fCOAT-t-EATHERS.  The  small  or 
body  feathers. 

Pennn-  (nlitrifa,  minorri  quit  pmtaunl  UJu, 
oiAvrT^MT.  TLe  Icncr  fcHllicn  wliirh  eorur  Ihc 
hmli:  lUtir  «r./r(*<M,  A'oaf.rfiiip^  IWt. 

COATK,  for  cot,  or  cottage.  Written 
nlso  cote. 

she  them  diamitt  ta  (lipir  roiiEfnlrd  eoal/ti 
AnJ  vters  iri^Dine  a  Kvenil  n>«iv»e  Aoatn 
Upon  hii  dnlpKin.  Jirora,  Itril.  Fait.,  ii.  4. 

My  nw(.  Hilh  be.  n«  yet  ni v  fold, 

Eicrpt  Ihou  luvour  uir.  Drift.  ErI.,  it. 

COB,  had  many  meanings ;  amoag  others 
that  of  a  herring.  Tlie  dictionaries 
say  tlini  n  herriiig-eoh  was  n  young 
herrin;:,  and  so  it  appenra  iu  the 
following  passage.  Cob,  tlie  water- 
bearer,  punning  o^i  his  own  name, 
says  he  «ns  a  desceiidnnt  of  n  king; 
namely  herring,  nirrentiy  called  the 
king  of  fiah.  See  Naah's  Lenten 
Stuff.  His  ancestor,  lie  say^,  was  the 
first  red-herring  broiled  iu  Adam  and 
ETe*B  kitchen.     He  addf 


Ilnir  belliii  nnd  Ihrir 


rlljr.  'iS^** 


II»  mt  [Ihit  ii, 

inatKniDdliillir 

Ilt»D<»«hi> 


n.  tJms  . 


It.  pent,  iiii^lj 


™(.  H.m.  in.,  f,,m  a,  O.  PI..  iii.»4«. 

Co/i  is  said  also  to  be  nn  Irisli  coin, 
but  I  know  no  proof  of  thai.  I  find 
herriug  cob  in  the  following : 

BntdiHi mnv,  DErchntuin. 

Cub  also  meant  sometimes  a  rich, 
cnvetoiia  person. 

Aiid<iriIxii>iillrDMiiir»uiilr>Fhulf,-!,  uliicli  make 


.*Ui"M.[nrfW 

■Pn.il  likeniK.anrl  IIh^  kiw  Id  l>uve  Uicr  l:.iulrs  liki- 
<ri»'.  Hi.O.«I  •riUiiiii.  be  MX  \a\t  tb'i^i^c  of  Kilihirt-t 

fCOBBlNG.  Holding  up  the  head  above 
otliers. 

Pin  luihi  prini'i  nt,  mr  put  ii  int.  inter  iitfcii'ikh 
thlluiU-  KtlioHMrit,  ed.  lOUS,  p.  S'JI. 

tCOB-IRONS.     Andirons. 

In  llie  kilchin.— Senwen  ItCft  ytinet  diibr>.  Ilim 
dojcii  qf  pevlcr  pbitn.  thm  inn  pota  Mid  Jiuukn. 
fosr  bniBH'  lAim*.  two  pcwKr  ondlotiki.  riiH'  in.ii 
JHfk  ami  wcialil,  tiro  ipita.  two  pot  hontit,  m,:  ini'i 

COBLOAF.  A  large  loaf.  CoA  is  used 
in  composition  to  express  large,  iiei 
cob-nut,  cob-swan,  &c.  But  if  AJH.<c 
uses  it  to  Thersites,  he  must  mi-au  lo 
imply  awkwardness  and  deforiuiiy. 
Tni.  ^  Crets.,  ii,  I .  The  pHssage 
stands  thus,  iu  the  modern  editions : 


ri'r.  "lluwoidd pun lliuc into ibivcri  vitli \i\i  l\n.  ni 
■  uilor  brenkg  ■  lii>kn.  L~:  rU. 

This  is  desperately  corrupt.  Of 
"Mistress  Thersites,"  1  can  make 
nothing:  but  the  -Ito  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  rest,  after  ttatu- 
posing  only  one  word,  by  giving  the 
whole  to  Tliersite-, 

l"'™W™m"li'eTiuw'JuiI'™:  ii'.'  "^°°^' 

The  commentators,  to  explain  tae 
other  reading,  say  that  co4-/o(;^me«ii8 
"a  crtisty  uneven  loaf,"  that  it  may 
suit  Thersites  ;  and  .Mr.  Sieeveus  says 
it  is  so  used  in  the  midland  counties ; 
but  Mr.  Steeveiis  finds  an  usage 
where  he  wants  it.  Whereas,  if  Ther- 
sites calls  AJRX  eob-loa/,  it  then  retains 
its  analogous  sense,  of  a  "  large, 
clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  n  biscuit  is  natural,  and  in 
its  place.  "Though  you  are  like  a 
large  loaf,  Achilles  would  pound  yon 
like  a  biscuit."  The  passage  little 
deserves  the  labour  of  correcting,  had 
not  the  correction  been  so  obvious. 
Stealing  of  cob-lonres  was  a  Christmas 
sport.  Popi'lir  Ant.,  i,  ;i.i8. 
fCOBLlNG.     Perhaps  for  hobbhug. 
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Since  C.  V.  tlic  o>'-iii'i/  Iiailn-r  wrnt  t«  »  m.irs  to  trim 
a  griiiii-'i  nil  !uiil  ii'i^.iig  powdi-r'tl  aiui  (tiiiiird  his 
pfrtik'-.  xtitli  ii>:ii>y  (iixieious  Misips  of  Uik  tiii^i-re, 
latlif'il  hi!4  Ik'iiiu  iiud  put  all  tliiiign  iii  otdcr,  »'u8 
roll  ed  to  run  lioiiiu  to  fetcii  liis  mzur. 

Poor  liob'm,  1738. 

COUWKIJ-LAWN.  A  very  fine  trans- 
parent lawn. 

Ttiin  cloods,  like  scarfs  of  cob-web  lava, 

Veird  heH\  'u's  must  glorious  eve. 

brajft.  Ntftup.,  6,  p.  1490. 
Sliee  [a  sempstress]  hath  a  pretty  faculty  in  presenting 
herself  to  tne  view  of  passenger;*  ii)^  her  roUng  eyes, 
planting  tlirough  the  hangings  of  tiffany,  or  cobweb- 
favne.  Lfuton't  Leus.  Char.  S3. 

tCOBWEB-LEARNING.  Flimsy  learn- 
ing. 

But  amongst  these  studies  you  must  not  forget  the 
uiiicum  necessarium,  on  Sunuaies  and  holy-dayes,  let 
divinity  be  the  sole  object  of  your  speculation,  in  com- 

Jiui'iaon  wherof  all  other  kiio;\  leili|;  is    but    cobweb 
mining ;  pne  qua  quisouiliH*  cu'tcnu 

IlotreWs  Fumiliar  Letters,  1650. 

COCK.  A  viilgfir  corruption,  or  pur- 
posed disguise,  of  the  name  of  God, 
in  favour  of  pious  ears,  which  in  early 
times  were  not  yet  used  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  it.  llcnce,  by  coc/t\  by 
cock  and  pie,  and  such  softened  (latlis. 
We  find  also  coc As- passion,  cocks-body, 
and  other  allusions  to  the  Saviour,  or 
his  body,  SLs  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Host :  aid  when  that  belief  was  dis- 
carded, the  expression  still  remained 
in  use. 

H'.  By  ihc  masse  I  will  Ijoxe  you. 
J.  ]i\'  I'ocke  I  will  foxc  vou. 

/>rt/«o«  ami  nth.,  O.  PI.,  i.  216 
By  ojrkr  they  are  to  blame.  Haml.,  iv,  5. 

B}j  cock  and  pye,  justice  Sh allow* s 
famous  oath,  adds  the^te,  or  sacred 
book  of  <»flices,  to  the  former  name. 
But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  justice. 
'*^y  cock  and  pie  9A\^  mousefoot,**  is 
quoted  from  the  old  play  of  Soliman 
and   Perseda,  Orig.  of  Drama,  ii,  p. 

Now  by  cock  and  pie,  you  uivcr  spoke  a  truer  word 
in  your  life.  IHly  Jte*/nilrd. 

»S«  e  the  notes  on  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 
See  also  PlE. 
fCOCK.     The  lock  of  a  gun  ? 

Is  thy  cork  ready,  and  tliv  powder  dry? 

Mar)inrr's  Lust's  DotninioH,  iii,  5. 

t^  COCK  OF  TWKN  IT.  One  which 
has  killed  twenty  antagonists  in  the 
pit. 

Luys.  She  is  a  widow,  don.  consider  that ; 

lias  buried  one  was  tliou^ht  a  Jicrcules, 

Two  cubits  taller,  and  a  ni>in  that  cut 

ITiree  inches  deeper  in  the  Siiy,  than  I ; 

Consider  that  too : 

She  may  be  cock  o'  tweuto,  nay,  for  aught 

I  know,  she  is  immortal.  Shirley's  Brothers, 

iTo  COCK.     To  vaunt ;  to  swagger. 


The  spider  and  fly,  that  erst  there  bragde  and  eoeH. 

Ileytcood's  Spider  and  Hie,  1556. 

COCK,  for  cock-boat,  A  small  boat; 
whether  attached  to  a  ship  or  not.  I 
do  not  find  that  it  is  now  the  sea-term 
for  any  boat  there  used. 

Yon  tall,  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  litr  cock;  her  wck,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  /i«r,  i>.6. 

Mr.  Steevens  and  others  have  shown 
that  this  abbreviation  is  not  pecaliar 
to  Shakespeare.     He  quotes, 

I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  iato  the  cock,  kjc. 

Trag.  ofUnffmaii. 

and  Mr.  Todd  this  : 

They  take  view  of  all-sized  cocks,  barges,  and  tuher- 
boats  hovering  on  the  coast.  Carew**  CorumalL 

fCOCK-ALE.  A  sort  of  ale  which  was 
very  celebrated  in  tbe  seventeenth 
century  for  its  superior  quality,  bat 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  not 
clear. 

My  friend  by  this  time  (knowing  tliecntcrtainaicutut 
the  house)  It'id  call'd  for  a  liottle  of  cock-ale,  of  which 
I  tasted  a  glass,  but  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  mixture  of  small-beer  and  treacle.  If  this 
be  cock-ale,  said  I,  e'en  let  curh-rouihs  drink  it. 

T/tr  LoMihn  S(,tf.  IfiO^. 
Trup.  Nay,  nay.  no  nnne  so'irietie  than  wnl  do  u* 
good;  but  thx'i'tf  all  one.  L(N>k  ye,  Mr.  S|Miur  fur 
your  wine  1  don't  love  it  -.  jiud  lor  y«)ur  ah-,  vc  liiivc 
not  a  drop  in  London  worth  dnnkniie ;  that's  the  -l.nrt 
on't. 

Spr.  How,  Mr.  Trnpcnny,  not  a  drop  vMntli  diinkiujs? 
Did  you  ever  Uiste  onr  cork-ale;' 
Trup.  Cock-ale,  ito ;  what's  thai? 
Spr.  Why,  there  you  shew  your  igiHiniuce      L  ok  yc, 
sir,  1  lay  ye  five  ftonnd  you  &hail  say,  vu  never  i:i!<ted 
the  like  in  the  couiitrv. 

'  The  U'onutn  turnd  Bnllv,  1G75. 
But  bv  your  leave,  Mr  Foet.noiwiihstandin^i lie  large 
commendations  you  give  the  juice  of  liariey ,  >  et  if  com* 
par'd  with  cnuaiy,  it's  no  more  than  a  nuili>ltill  to  a 
mountain  ;  Mhtrtlier  it  \w.  cock-ale,  China  ah*,  niabrrry- 
ale,  sagc-aU*,  Bcurvv-grs«s-ale.  horse-r'ildl*li  ale, 
Iiamb(.>tli-:ile,  llidl-iile,  Darby-jdc,  North  down-ale. 
double-al>*,  »ni:di-ale.  March-lK*er.  inn-  mum,  tho'  made 
at  St.  Catherines,  ]iut  ilicm  all  together,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  a  ^btss  of  puie,  racy.  8p:nk!ing.  brisk, 
rich,  generous,  neat,  choice,  odorous,  dt-licious.  heart- 
reviung  nuuuy.  Poor  Robitt,  IT^JS. 

tCOCK  BRAINKI).  llau-liiained;  aild. 
headed. 

And  these  are  proiier  to  drunr.ktrds,  fiMiIrs,  uiwide 
men,  and  cncke-brayues.  Lotaatitis  oh  Painthtff,  15W. 
Py.  Doest  tlion  nske.  eork-broind  fo  ile ;  Tlmu  Inist 
Utterly  spinled  this ytaiU)! nnm Mln^ine  thou  In-iiugbiest 
instead  of  the  cunnch,  wliiiesi  ilion  pH»^t  aUmt  to 
deceive  us.  Ti-rrurr  iii  h'tf/Ugh,  ICH. 

Now  cock-hrttiii'd  \  out  lis  will  tliniw  ai  etn-ks, 
But  tliey  alone  deserve  sueli  knocks; 
For  'tis  a  ciuel.  wicked  thing, 
Should  be  forbidden  by  lliu  king! 

Po<ji  /:m.i,  1777. 
Now  Pisces  rules,  the  scaly  star, 
llial  ends  the  circuit  of  tlic  yenr ; 
Wliich  doth  progn"»8iicate  we  p»>. 
Ripe  pancakes  on  the  fourteemh  day; 
As  also  there  shidl  store  <it  c(M-k!t. 
By  rock-bnuH^d  youths  then  sutfcr  knocks  : 
To  nnike  eoek-broth  w  hieli  w  ivi  s  hi  >!oa 
On  feeblu  liusliMnds.  w|i(>t'ait't  (!o. 

fCOCK-SURE.      The  origin    of   this 
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phrase  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  occurs 
as  fni'  back  as  the  time  of  Chalkhill, 
and  is  probably  much  older. 

Now  did  Om;idin  IhukIi  witliiu  her  sleeve, 
'J'liiiiking  all  was  cvci-turf. 

ThaHna  and  CUareku*,  p.  89. 

COCKAL.  Tlie  game  played  with  sheep's 
bones,  instead  of  dice,  similar  to  the 
ancient  taius  or  astragalus.  Ludus 
talaris.  Also,  the  bone  itself  used  in 
that  ^ame,  called  also  corruptly, 
huckle-bone.  It  is  the  pastern  bone 
of  the  animal. 

The  altar  is  not  here  foure*square, 

Nor  in  a  form  triangular ; 

Nor  made  of  glasse,  or  wood,  or  stone, 

Bat  of  a  litUe  trasaverse  bone, 

Which  boret  and  bruckel'd  children  c»U 

(Playing  for  points  and  pins)  coeMl. 

Herrick.  Hetper.y  p.  102. 
The  andenta  used  to  play  at  coekaU,  or  casting  of 
hurkle-bones,  which  is  done  with  sheep's  bones. 

iMttinMS  Lewu.,  Etigr.  Transl.,  p.  368. 

The  bone  itself  is  thus  mentioned  : 

Lnstlv  chief  comfort  and  hilarity,  signified  by  the 
cocca)-hoHe,  [before  mentioned  ns  talitfl  which  espe* 
cially  IS  competent  to  yoiinir  age. 

Optick  Glnssf  of  HuMors,  Eft.  Bed. 
f Talus  pronus.  irMi^,  Aristot.  qui  jactus  prosper  erat. 
Take  all:  eockall:  a  Inckic  cast.  NomenrUitor 

fBnt  newes  of  this  makes  scrivener  wary, 

And  eight  i'tii'  hundred  don  look  awry,  * 

That  we  do  stoop  to  sums  as  small 

As  children  venture  at  cork-nil. 

Wit  nrati^d.  1C58. 
\  Lr^rn  trivial  sports,  but.  oh !  your  poet  shames 
T«>  bid  you  be  experienc'd  in  some  gitnies. 
Yet  'l«)ng  they  to  my  art:  then  be  not  nice 
Tu  learn  to  pby  at  eockall  or  at  dice. 

Orid  de  Artr  /totnndi,  1677,  p.  80. 

COCKARD.  or  COCKADE.  Cocarde 
being  the  original  word  in  French, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  it  should  so 
long  have  lost  its  r,  in  our  usage.  Yet 
Pope  has  retained  it,  and  seems  to 
accent  the  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

To  that  bright  circle  that  commands  our  duties, 
To  you.  superior  eiehteen-penny  beauties. 
To  the  lac'd  hat  and  cockard  of  the  pit, 
To  all,  in  one  word,  we  our  cause  submit, 
.  Who  think  good  breediny  is  akin  to  wit. 

Epil.  to  Three  Hours  after  Marriage. 

fCOCKAPERT.     Saucy. 

Your  cockapert  pride  and  your  covetous  liarts 
Have  brought  more  then  three  parts  of  our  ils  about. 

HeyKOud"*  Spider  and  tlie,  1C66. 

COCKATOO.  The  crested  parrot.  It 
is  punned  upon  in  the  following 
passage : 

My  name  is  Coek-a-tteo,  use  me  respectively.  I  will  be 
eock  o'  three  else.     B.  and  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  game  cocks 
were  styled  from  the  number  of  their 
victories,  cocks  of  two,  or  more. 
Which  the  following  passage  seems  to 
confirm.    [See  Cock  of  twenty.] 


Consider. 
She  may  be  eoek-n-/irr,iti/ ,-  nay  for  oujsht 
I  know,  she  is  immortal. 

Shirlrti's  Brothers,  ii'.  p.  38l 

COCKATRICE,  or  B.ASILISK.  An 
imaginary  creature,  supposed  to  he 
produced  from  a  cock*8  egg ;  a  pro- 
duction long  thought  to  be  real.  It 
was  said  to  be  in  form  like  a  serpent, 
with  the  head  of  a  cock.  Sir  Tho. 
Brown,  however,  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ancient  basihsk,  and  in  so  doing 
describes  it  more  particularly.  For, 
says  he, 

This  of  ours  is  generally  descrilied  with  legs,  wiui^s,  a 
serpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crist  or  romb, 
somewhat  like  a  Ci>ek.  Hut  the  basilisk  of  rider  times 
was  a  proper  kitid  nf  serpent,  not  above  ihn'e  palms 
long,  as  some  account ;  and  different  fn>m  other  s<*r- 
peats  by  advancing  his  head  and  some  »  hile  murks, 
or  coronary  spots  ujion  the  crown,  as  all  authentic 
writers  have  delivered. 

Enq.  into  I'l'lif.  Errors,  III,  vii,  p.  lifl. 

Many  fables  were  current  respecting 
it.  In  the  first  place  it  was  supposed 
to  have  so  deadly  an  eye,  as  to  kill  liy 
the  very  look. 

This  will  so  fright  them  that  tliey  will  kill  bv  the  look, 
like  cockatrices.  Tirrlflk  X.,  iii,  4. 

Say  thou  but  I, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death>darting  eye  o(  cockati  ic. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii.  2. 

But  there  was  a  still  further  refine- 
ment, that  if  the  cockatrice  first  saw 
the  person,  he  killed  him  by  it ;  but 
if  the  animal  was  first  seen,  he  died. 

To  no  lords'  cousins  in  the  world,  1  hate  'em. 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  of  cockatrice. 
If  I  see  him  first  he  dies. 

B.  and  Tl.  Little  Fr.  Latry.,  iv.  1. 

Dryden  has  also  alluded  to  this  fancy  : 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eye. 
If  they  see  first  tliey  kill,  if  seen  they  die. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  able  ta 
penetrate  steel  by  pecking  it. 

Yes,  yes,  ApcUes,  thou  mayst  swim  against  the  stream 
with  the  crab,  and  feed  against  the  wind  with  the 
deer,  and  peck  against  the  steel  with  the  eockatric 

Lyly,  AUx.  and  Camp.,  ixi,  5. 

Cockatrice  was  also  a  current  name 
for  a  loose  woman ;  probably  from 
the  fascination  of  the  eye.  [It  seems 
to  be  applied  especially  to  a  captain's 
conctibine.] 

And  withal,  calls  me  at  his  pleastire  I  know  not  how 
many  eoekalrices  and  things. 

B.  Jolts.  CtfHth.  Iter.,  iv.  4. 
No  C(»artier  but  has  his  mistress,  no  captain  but  has 
hit  cockatrice.  Malcontent,  O.  PL.  iv,  9S. 

f  And  amongst  souldiers,  this  sweet  piece  of  xice 
Is  comit^  For  a  captaines  cockatrice. 

Taylor's  Jf'orkrs,  IC-'U). 
tSome  wine  there. 
That  I  mav  court  my  cockatrice. 
Care.  Gooti  captaiur, 
Bid  our  noble  friend  welcome. 

A'illrgrew's  Pandora,  166G.. 
tSome  gallauts  will  this  month  be  so  penurious  that 
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thfjr  will  not  part  with  a  cnuk'd  p^-it  to  a  fnwr  boily, 
b\st  on  tin  ir  forilfl/rife' or  pui.quitio  will  Wtaiow  liiilf 
;i  (lo/(-ii  latfelv  ^OWDB,  who  in  r«-(|nit:il  hcslows  on  Innt 
\hv  l-uiuli  pox.  J'lMJi  Ilobiu.  17-l(K 

tCOCK-THROWING.  A  practice  which 
prevailed  formerly  ni  Shrove- tide, 
when  thev  lied  a  cock  to  n  stake, 
and  threw  sticks  at  it.  See  Strutt's 
Pastimes  and  Brandos  Popular  Anti- 1 
qnities. 

Cock'tkrotcinff. 

Cock-H-doodle  do,  'tis  the  bravest  j|:amc, 

ThWc  a  rock  troni  Iiis  dnnic, 
And  bind  liini  to  a  Atake, 

How  hr  strutts,  how  he  tlirowes, 

How  in-  »\\ji<:<m8.  how  he  crowea, 
As  it  the  d.iy  h>  « iv  brake  ? 

How  hi.H  niistriss  eackleH, 

Thn«i  lo  tint!  hmi  in  shiicklrs, 
And  :>'d  to .'i  pack-threed  jfuiter; 

(ill  '.he  111  ill  s  iiud  the  bulls 

Are  but  (-oipuleni  {^dls 
To  the  \aliant  ^»lirove-tide  martyr. 

WiU  Recreations,  1640. 

COCKE H,  r.  To  train  up  in  a  fondling 
manner.  This  word  has  heen  explained 
in  editions  as  obsolete,  but  Todd  shows 
that  it  was  used  hv  Locke  and  Swift. 

+Tlie  yong  man  tloiiris)iin<;  as  ii  were  in  the  Ajirill  of 
his  age,  cockerrth  in  hiniselle  a  t'cjolish  inniuination  of 
his  ownc  lustines^e,  and  repnteth  ii  as  >i  discredit 
unto  him  to  seenie  to  feare  the  apprtKich  of  any 
disease.  lt-avin<:  the  nrovidi-nl  jrovenmuntof  the  hotly 
to  decrr|)ite  and  witliei  ed  old  asre. 

Jittnui'i/h's  Mtrlhtui  of  Phi/sick,  1624. 

COCKIUiEL.     A  ytiunjr  cock. 

Which  of  tliem lor  a  jtimkI  wajjer,  tint  be^rins  t«i 

crow?  >'  Tlie  ohl  cock.  -/.  The  cockrrl.  S.  Done. 
I'll r  \i  .-I j;e r  "r  Tniiprst,  i i ,  1 . 

Yet  ishall  the  trowinij  of  these  cockrrrlls 
Artri-htalion.  "  AVir.  7/,  O.  PI.,  ii.  203. 

Dryden  has  used  the  word.  See 
Todd.  Still  later,  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
called  himself  Search,  has  employed  it. 

It  there  were  any  frec-thinkino:  cocknilh  in  the  hon- 
nmst.  Light  of  future,  v,  p.  39. 

There  are  other  traces  of  antiquated 
language  in  that  acute  author. 
tCOCKERNUTS.     Cocoa-nuts. 

Note,  that  in  the  morning  cap.  Weddell  had  litted  a 
PortujjaU  vessel!  (wliich  had  beenc  formerly  taken 
with  some  cockemuts),  and  purposed  to  have  fired  her 
thwart  tlie  admirals  hawse.        Taylor's  Workes,  IftiO. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes, 
or  half-boots  ;  probably  from  cocking 
up. 

His  cockers  were  of  na-diwin, 
His  hood  ot  niiniveer.  I)nt>//.  Eel .  iv. 

Now  doth  he  inly  scorne  Ins  Kendall-peene, 
And  Ids  patch'd  cockers  now  dispised  beenc. 

JInll.  Sat.  IV,  vi. 

tCOCKET.  A  cocket  was  a  certificate 
that  goods  had  paid  duty,  which  was 
granted  by  the  authorities  at  ctistou)- 
honses  to  merchants,  and  without 
which  no  taxable  commodities  coidd 
be  exported.  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  **  quo  guielus,^* 


words  which  occurred  in  the  Latin 
fornj  of  the  document. 
COCK-FliAlHEK,  the,  on  an  arrow, 
was  the  feather  which  stood  upon  the 
arrow,  when  it  was  rightly  placed  npon 
the  striug,  perpendicularly  above  the 
nock  or  notch. 

The  cockefeathrr  is  mlled  that  which  standeth  above 
in  right  nockinge,  which  if  you  do  not  observe,  the 
other  fcatliers  must  needes  r'unne  on  the  bowu.  and  so 
nruTe  vcmr  shote.  Jscham.  Toroph.,  p.  l/ii. 

tCOCK-HOKSE.  To  ride a-cock-horse, 
is  a  phrase  of  considerable  antiquity, 
to  signify  being  over  proud  and  im- 
perious. 

Fooles  that  are  rich  with  multitudes  of  piece*. 
Are  like  poore  snnple  sheepe  with  golden  fleecf^  ; 
A  knave,  that  for  his  we^dtli  doth  x^orship  get. 
Is  hke  the  divell  that's  a-cock-horse  set. 
For  nionev  hath  this  nature  in  it  si  ill, 
Slave  to  the  goodman,  master  to  the  ill. 

Tatflor's  U'orkcs,  1630. 
Pedes  grov^  proud  makes  men  admire  thereat. 
Whose  baser  breeding,  should  they  tliink  not  l»cj»r  it, 
Nay,  he  on  cockhorse  ridt-s,  how  I'lki'  you  that!' 
Tut !  Pedes  proverb  is.  Win  gold  jhuI  weai  it. 
Hut  Pedes  ytni  have  .neen  them  ri."M!  in  hast. 
That  through  their  pride  have  broke  their  neck  at 
last.  ir,l/s  R'creatioHS,  ICH. 

The  term  cock-horse  was  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  upstart. 

Our  painted  fools  and  cork-horse  pejisantry. 

Marluic  null  Chapiimu's  Muswis.  in  tin 

fCOCKISH.     Wanton. 

Cuckish,  lustie,  leachcmus,  snlax. 

irithitW  Oictiuintric,  e<l.  1608.  p.  i25. 

COCKLE.  The  atjroHtemua  yithayo  of 
Linnaeus,  a  weed  often  troublesome  in 
corn-fields.  An  old  proverb,  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare,  implied  that  he 
who  sowed  cockle  could  not  expect  to 
reap  corn  :  equivalent  to  "As  you  sow, 
you  must  reap." 

Sow'd  cockle,  reap'd  no  com. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

The  metJiplior  o^  cockle  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  where  it  makes  so  good 
an  appearauce,  is  merely  borrowed 
from  North's  Plutarch. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
Tlie  cockle  of  rebeUion.  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd.  and 
scatter'd.  Coriol..  iii.  I. 

Moreover  he  fCoriolanus]  said  that  they  nourished 
ags'iinst  theiiirclves  the  naughtv  seed  and  corkie  of 
insolency  and  sedition,  which  Lad  been  sowed  and 
scattered  among  the  people. 

IVJr.  Todd  has  shtjwn  that  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  a  false  reading,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  supposed  cockle  to  be 
used  by  Spenser  for  cockerel. 
COCKLED  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for, 
enclosed  in  a  shell. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Tlmn  are  the  tender  horns  of  cucklni  snails. 

Love's  L.  L.  iv  3. 


coc  i; 

COCKLESHELL.  The  badge  of  h 
|>ilgnm,  worn  usually  in  tlie  front  of 
(he  liat.  The  habit  being  sacred.  thU 
served  a«  a  protection,  ntid  tlierefore 
was  often  assumed  AB  a  disgltise.  The 
eteatop  whb  snnietiines  u»ed,  and  either 
of  them  implied  a  visit  to  the  sea. 
Tlius  in  OpheliVs  balhid,  the  lover  is 
to  be  kiinnii. 

Djllitf.-rlM.l.l.lluU«llC 
Awl  li>  liii  uuilul  uluHIl,      UamI,,  \\,  3, 

So  B  pilgrim  is  deocribed ; 

A  hnt  of  linn',  like  In  b  niiin, 

"'*"       0™'jA.t(t  (»(*«, 

COCK-LORBEL.  A  famous  ihief  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VUl.  It  is  said, 
in  II  pnssnge  quoted  by  Mr.  Beloe, 
ihat  he  ruled  bis  gnn^  almost  two 
iind  twenty  vears,  to  the  year  1533. 
Anted,  of  til.,  i,  p.  396.  Ben  Jonson 
introdni'fB  his  iiniiie,  and  a  liumurous 
xon|;of  hill,  inviting  the  devil  to  dinner, 
in  bis  masqne  of  the  G\\mQi  Meta- 
iiiorphosfd,  vol.  vii,  p.  408,  ed.  Gif- 
ford.  Tills  Bong  wns  long  popular, 
Hiid  the  tune,  if  any  one  should  desire 
to  Bee  it,  i->  prfsei'ved  in  the  .^ih  volume 
of  Hawkins's  Hi>tory  of  .Miisie,  Ap. 
pcndi.if,  Xo.  \.\x.  [According  to 
Kowlands  lie  was  a  tinker  by  trade. 
He  is  frequL'iitly  alluded  to  by  our 
early  writers.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  name  is  merely  a  );enetic  one 
for  n  rn<cal,  for  m  one  tract  he  is 
termed  Ciick-LoselJ] 

COCKMATE,  probably  a  corruption  of 
eopetmaie,  q.  v. 


derived  from  Cnqaina.     Tliia 
country,  if  it  could  be  founil,  i^ 


de- 


Tibcd  « 


5  the 


Ilullberr^utintlliiii;  it  ^  bchiiiilr,  wUrtbrT  thil 

COCKNEY.  What  this  «ord  means  is 
well  known.  How  it  is  derived  there 
i.s  much  dispute.  The  etymology 
I'eems  mo«t  probable,  which  derives 
it  from  cookery.  [It  is  probably  a 
diminutive  of  cock,  but  seems  to  be 
used  in  several  distinct  sense*,  iind 
may  have  more  than  one  derivation.] 
Le  pais  dt  cocagne,  in  French,  nieaii-> 
a  country  of  good  cheer;  in  old  I'Vencli, 
coquaiae.  Caeayna,  \n  Itiilinn,  l>:i.s 
the  aame  meaning.     Both  miglit  bi- 


wore  made  of  sugar-CAudy,  and  the 
loaves  ran  down  the  hilU,  crying. 
Come  eat  me."  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Balthazar  Bonifncius,  who  ^ays, "  Etegio 
qusdam  est,  quam  Cacnniam  vocant, 
ex  nbundnutia  panis,  qui  Civea  Hlyrlc^ 
dicitur."  In  tills  place,  he  says,  "Kora- 
bit  hncceia,  pluet  pultibus,  ninget 
laganis,  et  grandinabit  pincenlis." 
lAb.  ix,  Arg.  The  eoekney  spoken  of 
by  Shiikespeaie  seems  to  have  been  a 
cook,  na  she  was  making  a  pye. 


Some  lines  quoted  in  Camden's  Itr- 
tnaiiis  seem  lo  make  cockeaei/  a  name 
for  Loudon,  as  well  as  for  it*  citizen*. 
COUK-ON-HOOP,  or  COCK-A-HOOP. 
The  dei'iviition  of  this  fanidiar e.ipie-- 
sion  has  been  disputed.  See  Todd. 
1  can  add  one  example  of  it"  biing 
used  as  if  to  mark  profuse  waste,  bv 
laying  the  cock  of  the  barrel  on  the 

aojinf  lo  drink  Ihcit  kinlAipj  mil  of  ililit. 

Ben  Jonson  also  seems  to  show  that 
he  so  understood  it,  and  his  authority 
is  of  weight.  As  an  example  of  the 
piepo^ition  of,  by  which  he  iliere 
means  o^  lie  gives  this:  "Take  the 
cock  o/[oW]  the  hoop."  Enffl.  Gram., 
ch.  vi. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  usage 
is  not  always  consistent  with  tlint 
orlRin. 
COCK-Pl'l'.  The  original  name  of  the 
pit  ill  our  theatres;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  cock  fighting  had  been 
their  orlgiiiHl  destination. 

Lrt  kill  Bintriri! 
.\iiillteniilictlicicrn;  lo!  iiKiirice, 
Til?  cuct-/Hl,  ^llcnct,  bi4Li-i.  hJI  flrc  lull. 

LfoH.  /Xijfffj.  Sk.  S»pi'lr,  i.  71. 

One  of  the  theatres,  at  tliat  period, 
was  called  Ike  Cockpit.  This  was  the 
Phcciiix,  iu  Drury-luue. 


coc 
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On  God's  naiDf,  nmy  the  Bull,  or  Coct-pil  linve 
Your  lame  blank  verse,  to  keep  you  fruin  tlie  (rrnve. 

Leon.  Ditfffrs,  toe.  cit. 

See  also  0.  PL,  xii,  341,  et  seq. 
COCK-SHUT,  8.  A  large  net,  stretched 
across  a  glnde,  and  so  suspended  upon 
poles  as  to  be  easily  drawn  together. 
Evidently  from  cock  and  shut,  being 
employed  to  catch,  or  shut  in,  wood- 
cocks. It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  pre- 
sume, to  add,  that  those  birds  were, 
and  still  are,  usually  called  cocks,  by 
sportsmen.  These  nets  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening, 
when  woodcocks  go  out  to  feed. 
Hence  cockshut  time,  and  cockshut 
li«!:ht,  were  used  to  express  the  evening 
twilight. 

Thomas  the  carl  of  Surry,  Jinil  hinisclf, 

Much  aUout  cockshut  time,  went  thro'  the  annv. 

Itich.  Ill,  r,  S. 
Mistress,  this  is  only  spite; 
For  you  would  n<»t  yistcrnijfht 
Kiss  him  in  the  cuckthut  h^ht. 

B.  Jvu$.  Afufq.  of&itifrs. 

Juliana  Barnes  has  been  quoted,  as 
mentioning  a  cockshut  covdy  which 
menus,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "the  twine 
of  which  the  cockshut  was  made." 
\Vith  deference  to  such  an  opinion,  it 
meant  rather  the  cord  bv  which  the 
net  was  pulled  together;  which  kind 
of  cord  was  used  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Sometimes  erroneously  written  cock- 
shoot  : 

Come,  come  awav  then,  a  fine  cockshoot  evening. 

U'idour,  iii.  1.  O.  PI.,  xii,  270. 

B.  and  Fl.  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
ha\e  ""'  coc.k'liifhty 

fCOCK-TUROPPLED.  If  the  wind- 
pipe  of  a  hunting-horse  bends  like  a 
bow,  when  he  bridles,  it  is  said  to  be 
cock-throppled.  Fairfax's  Complete 
Sportsman^  p.  .S2. 

COCOLOCH.  Probably  the  insect  called 
a  cock-roach,  one  original  name  for 
which,  kakkerlac,  is  not  very  dift'erent. 

Tlmu  clutch  thee, 
Poor  fly!  within  these  eiijclct  dawn  of  mine, 
Or  (Iniw  my  sword  of  fatf  upon  n  i>e]is(uit, 
A  hesognio,  a  cocoloch,  as  thou  art.' 

B.  ir  F!.  Four  Plays  in  I. 

The  speech  i.s  intentional  jargon,  but, 

one  insect   having   been    mentioned, 

another  might  naturally  be  introduced. 

fCOD'SHEAD.   A  stupid  fellow ;  a  fool. 

You  confounded  toad  you,  where  were  your  eyt-s.  in 
vour  heels?  that  you  should  be  such  a  bunsfliu);  cods- 
M0*d  to  see  no  better.       lkmiom*t  Ladiu  JMctumtuy. 


Dash.  Sweet  sir,  I  think  it  is  neer  octm  horm.  •  Xtm 

■errant,  ^ntiemen. 

Good.  Knrewel,  cods-head.  m 

The  Womnn  iMrn'd  Bmllf,  lOTS. 

CODGER.  A  familiar  expreasioo  for  a 
mean  old  person ;  from  cadger,  a 
huckster,  or  low  trafficker. 

fCODLINGS.  Testicles.  The  mu*k 
beaver  was  believed  to  carry  his  per- 
fume in  these,  and  it  was  pretended 
that,  knowing  instinctively  that  this 
was  what  the  hunters  sought,  when 
pursued  it  bit  them  o£f  and  left  them 
behind  it,  to  save  it.-*  life. 

Tliere,  tlic  i»ise  liever,  who,  pursn'd  by  foc«. 
Team  off  his  codtinifS,  and  Hmoni£  them  throwet; 
Kuowiu);  that  hunters  on  thr  Fontik  heath 
Duo  more  desire  tliat  rai.soni,  then  his  deatb. 

Dh  Barta*. 

CODPIECE.  A  part  of  male  drets. 
formerly  made  very  conspicuous,  and 
put  to  various  uses. 

Shark,  when  he  ^rs  to  any  puhlick  feast. 
Kiit!<,  to  one's  thinking,  of  all  there  the  least. 
WliHt  savi'S  tlic  niNstrr  of  the  house  therehy  ? 
When,  if  the  servHUts  search  they  may  descry. 
In  his  wide  cod-piece,  dinnrr  \te\ii\f  done. 
Two  napkins  cram'd  up,  and  >i  silvtr  spoon. 

Herriek,  p.  13*. 

fCOETANEAN.    Coeval.  From  the  Lat. 

For  these  began 
At  once,  and  were  all  coetaneaH. 

S.  Marmion's  Cupid  /•  pjycke. 

COFFEEHOUSE.  The  first  was  opened 
in  London  in  1652.  Sandys,  not  long 
before,  thuii  curiously  describes  them, 
as  existing  in  Turkey. 

Although  they  [the  Turks]  he  destitute  of  taverns, 
yet  they  hare  their  ccffa-hoftses,  mitich  •omething 
resemble  them.  There  tliey  sit  cluitting  most  of  the 
day ;  and  sipne  of  a  drinke  called  etiffitt,  (of  the  berry 
that  it  is  maue  oO  in  little  China  dishes,  as  hot  as  theT 
can  suffer  it :  hlacke  as  soote.  and  tasting  not  much 
unlike  it.  (why  not  the  black-broth,  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedemonians,)  which  hcipeth,  as  they 
say,  digestion,  and  procnreth  alacntr.    Trareit,  p.  66. 

COFFIN,  s.  The  raised  crust  of  a  pie, 
or  any  other  article  of  pastry.  Tiie 
word  was  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  originally  meant  a  ba.>ket. 
In  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Wickliffe^s 
version  of  the  Testament.    See  Todd. 

Why  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap ; 
A  custard-ro^'n,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pye. 

Tam.  Shr..  i\ .  :\. 
Tlierefore  if  you  spend 
The  red-deer  pies  i'  your  house,  or  sell  them  fwili.  <:r. 
Cast  so  that  1  may  have  their  coffins  all 
Return 'd  here,  and  pii'd  up. 

B.  Jons.  Stnplf  of  ^'..  i,  :\. 

The  term  cojfin  was  also  extended  lo 
those  cones  of  paper,  which  are  twinted 
up  to  hold  sugar,  spices,  &c.,  which 
the  French  call  cornets. 
To  COG.  To  lie  or  cheat.  Hence  lo 
cog  the  dice. 


tCOGGBR.  One  who  Urea  by  chut- 
iii;£l  fliwindler. 

Mah^  mtn  mirvell  Ljrikiif  doth  not  tbrirfl, 
Aa  ir-t.  fe  broker,  thru  ft  |xtt]r>r<i^ger, 

A  ipict  ■  prvcliier  ld  ererr  fraud  j 
Atid  niiiain^  thrift  hftliEKJcvdUidaindiiiiitar, 

COGGEaiE.     Falsehood  Tcheating. 

Ud(  vlioin  kboolil  Ihe  chlldrcri  of  ija.  aggfria,  mcd 

rkiiitr,  tUe  irapilfaUier  of  lyei. 

Decl.  ^Pepiik  ImfoiU  nfo.  1, 9. 

COIGNE,  «.  A  corner  atone ;  the  finiah 
of  a  building  at  the  angle.  Coing, 
old  French. 

ctiJeia.     Uumlv  qak- 

emen  of  «  irall :  tho  cmae  buma,  or  overthvnrt 
nlUn.  StrntiHlnlor. 

tCOIF._  A  Udv's  headdresB. 


■IE.  In  H  locbniu  nif,  a  blue  imn.  i  vIihI  ind  ■ 
clan  wliip.  Jtnwi'i  Noitkini  Uui. 

COIL,  «.    Noise;  tuimilt;difBciilly.    Of 
very  uiictrlniu  derivation. 

irbo  <iM -0  ntiii.  10  cniigloDt.  tbat  Ihii  nil 
Would  nal  iiifKi  liiB  iFiuoN.  TVhii.,  i. 

Toil  Till  not  bclii-rt  .liai .  «.;{ I  U«d  I'otlict  day, ' 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  impediment, 
obstruction : 

Tor  In  UiHt  tirpp  of  [1at1i»  vbat  drcami  mij  c« 
WhcD  >c  bsTc  ihumcd  off  thii  monal  rail, 

COINTREE.      A  familiar  abbreviation 
of  Coventry. 

Hit  taj-bm  on  hii  broad  belt  fauna, 
Hii  brf «h  of  CiUlrii  blot.    Dttgl.  gel..  [.,  p 

It  fhould  be  remariced  that  the  name 
of  lliat  city  is  not  derived  from  Covenf, 
for  convent,  like  Co  vent-garden,  but 
from  Cyne,  or  Coven,  ilie  stream  on 
which  itia  built.  So  tlie  aame  autbor, 

Wilh  €••/.  a  KTmt  while  miu'd, 
Tliough  Cmmlry  from  thinn  lirr  maae  at  tint  did 
niae.  Iimsl.  Pu/rvft..  liii.  p.  «9. 

The  note  aaya,  "  Otherwise  Cune-tre : 
that  ia,  the  town  upon  Cune." 
Skinner  also  says,  "  Vel  a  Coeen 
fluvio,  nam  in  diplomate  prioralfis 
dicitur  Cuent/ord." 
COISTERED.  An  uncommon  word, 
known  only  in  the  following  example. 


where  it  aeema  to  meat)  cojieil  up 
into  a  amall  compass.  The  attempts 
to  find  a  derivation  for  it  have  not 
been  very  succeBsful. 


n;«:.dful. 
rriad  a  Ud; 


and  din 


at  that  tima,  vho,  to  ti;  Ibe  itniigUi  of  i  mas'i  back 
and  hia  ann,  vnuld  tw  nuter'i. 

MnlaMHnt,  T.l.    0.  PL,  W,  p.  M. 

COISTREL,  or  C0Y8TRIL.  A  young 
fellow.  [Kersey  and  Bailey.]  Pro- 
perly, an  infenor  groom,  or  a  lad 
employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  the 
knight's  arms  and  other  necessaries. 
Probably  from  eotutillier,  old  French, 
of  the  same  signification.     See  Cot- 


It  is 


rely  not  a  corraptioa  of  kes- 
trel, as  Mr.  Todd  and  others  hare 
supposed.  AmoDg  the  unwarlike 
attendants  on  an  army  are  enume- 
rated, 

WoBun,  luUei,  and  wufirclt.         Halitsi.,  iii,  £73. 

The  aame  author  speaks  of  thera  as 
"  the  bearera  of  the  annes  of  barons 
or  knights."     i,  162. 

You  whomon  braning  milrit  I 

Tbod  art  tho  damned  doorkeeper  to  arerr  eojfitnt 
tfaat  cornea  emiuiriju  for  hi*  tib- 

Firuia.St.Siiffl.,ii.i!it. 
Both  bee  of  whom  thou  ipakat.  and  all  {he  nb)e  of 
JOB,  are  a  eompanj  of  e.«gininiii(rri». 

Jrl  oSFUItrn,  «o,  tign.  B,  1. 

Mr.  Malone,  on  the  passage  of  Peri- 
cles, gives  an  erroneous  derivation  of 
the  word,  without  any  authority. 

antlrrll,  lie  itiirei  In  All  himielf  wilh  wind,  and  fliei 
apiuit  it.  OtrtiiiT)'!  CkaracltTi. 

tCOKELY.  The  name  of  the  master 
of  ft  motion  or  puppet-show,  often 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonaon. 

COKES,  4.  A  fool.  Skinner's  aU 
tempts  towards  a  derivation  of  thia 
word  are  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
from  it  is  unquestionably  derived  to 
eoax,  meaning  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
person,  the  usual  object  of  coaxing. 
Mr.  Todd  reverses  the  etymology, 
with  much  less  probability,  in  my 
opinion.  Coles,  in  his  Latin  dic- 
tionary, seems  to  make  the  substantive 
the  primary  word.  He  has  "  Cokes, 
stultUB,"  and  after  that,  "  To  cokes, 
ndhlanilior."  Puttenlinm  spells  the 
verb  accordingly. 

PiiDca  ma;r  Kit  ■  (w  potl  ludi  coDveuientcouiU. 
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naunre  and  also  bf  ncfite,  as  arc  due  to  an  rxcellrnt 
urlilicrr,  tiiou'rh  thry  urillier  kissc  nor  cukes  thcni. 

^rt  of  Porfrie,  I,  viii,  p.  15. 
Why  wc  will  uiakc  n  cokfs  of  this  wise  master, 
^^<'  will,  my  mistrrsH.  an  absolute  tine  cokes  -, 
And  niork  to  air  all  the  deep  diligences 
Oi'  such  a  solemn  and  effectual  ass. 

B.  Jom.  Detfil  un  Ass,  ii,  3. 

In  his  Barthol.  Fair,   the  character 
named  Cokes  perfectly  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gorton, 
it  is  written  coxe. 

He  showeth  himself  herein,  ye  see,  so  very  a  eostf, 
Tlie  cat  was  not  so  madly  altired  by  the  foxe. 

O.  PI,  u,  72. 

The  conjecture  of  the  editor  that  it  is 
put  for  coxcomb,  is  ridiculous.  In 
some  editions  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  same  word  is  spelt  coax. 

Go,  you're  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop. 

yU.  at  an.  neap.,  iii,  1. 

COLD-HARBOUR.  The  proper  name 
of  a  place  in  London,  frequently  cor- 
rupted into  Coal-Harhour,  which  see. 
In  a  grant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is 
called,  '*  quoddam  hospicium,  sive 
placeam,  vocatum  le  Cold  herbergh,^* 
Pennant, 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  metaphorical  term  for  the 
grave : 

I  sweat ;  I  would  I  lay  in  Cold-Uarhour. 

Roaring  6.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  93. 

COLEN.  COLLEIN,  COLOYN,  or 
KULLAINE.  Old  names  for  the  city 
of  Cologne.  The  three  Kings  of 
Colen  were  very  famous  personages 
in  legendary  history,  distinguished 
hy  the  names  of  Melchior,  Balthazar, 
and  Gasper.  They  were  originally 
Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
wise  men  who  made  offerings  to  our 
tSavionr.  Their  bodies  travelled  first 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Milan, 
and  lastly  to  Cologne,  by  various 
removals.  See  a  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory in  Browne's  Vulg.  Errors,  VII, 
viii,  p.  379.  They  are  there  called 
Kings  of  Collein,  Their  legend  was 
the  subject  of  a  popular  pageant  or 
dramatic  representation,  which  was 
exhibited  on  certain  festivals.  In  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, Reading,  A.  1499,  is  this 
entry : 

PhvciI  f(!r  liorsmctc  for  the  liorays  of  the  kings  of 
CdHen,  oa  Mi>y-d;iv,  \'y\. 

Coatts'i  K  Of  Beading,  p.  S14. 


Ti)e  King-game,  or  Kingham,  spoken 
of  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  similar  pageant. 
Lysons'  Env.  of  L.,  vol.  i. 
We  have  Colen  used  for  Cologne,  as 
late  as  in  1699,  by  Theoph.  Dorring- 
ton,  Travels,  p.  301.  Also  by  Dr. 
Ed.  Browne,  son  of  sir  'llioroas,  in 
his  travels.     See  King-game. 

COLE-PROPHET,  orCOL-PROPHBT; 
sometimes  written  co/^-prophet,  bat 
I  believe  corruptly.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  obscure,  but  it 
seems,  from  the  instances  produced 
by  Tyrwhitt  (Chaucer,  iii,  p.  292), 

•  that  col  in  composition  signified /a/«e. 
So  indeed  it  seems  to  do  in  this  line: 

CoU-prophet  and  eole-poyaoB,  thou  art  both. 

ffeyw.  £p.,  89,  Cemt.  tl 

Chaucer  also  has  coU-trageiour  for 
false  traitor.  Here  also  eoU  seemt 
singly  to  mean  deceit : 

CollunAeT  canstyk  she  can  plaie  on  both  hands, 
DissimuUklion  well  she  nndentands. 

ffeyw.  Pro9.  DimS.^  l,  x. 
Our  eoUpropheU  have  prophesied,  that»  '*  in  exatt^ 
tione  Lunee,  Leo  junfretur  Lesense." 

Harrinat.  Nngm,  ii,  87,  ed.  Pttk. 
Whereby  I  found,  I  was  the  hartlet  hare. 
And  not  the  beast  colpropket  did  declare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Owen  61.,  ed.  1S87. 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  it  is  changed 
to  false-prophet.  The  following  are 
examples  of  cold-prophet : 

As  hee  was  most  vainely  persuaded   by  the  cold 
prophets,  to  whom  he  iirave  no  small  credit. 

KnolUs,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1014^  L 
Fhavorinus  saith,  that  if  these  coU-frophels,  or 
oraclers,  tell  thee  prosperitie  and  deceive  tiiee,  thoa 
art  made  a  miser  through  vaine  enectation. 

Scot^s  Disc,  of  Witckcr.,  sign.  M,  & 

Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  kedl,  cunning, 
in  Celtic  and  Cornish,  as  the  origin 
of  our  coll,  and  he  may  possibly  be 
right. 
COLESTAFF.  A  strong  pole  on  which 
men  carried  a  burden  between  them ; 
originally,  perhaps,  of  coals. 

I  heard  since  'twas  seen  whole  o'  th*  other  side  tki 
downs,  upon  a  ra^e-^tojf.  between  two  hnntunen. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  PL,  vi,  225. 

Sometimes  written  colt-staff: 

I  and  my  company  have  taken  the  constable  from  hit 
watch,  and  carriea  him  about  the  fields  on  ^eoU-sUf, 

Arden  ofF^ersksm, 

The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
stafi*  on  which  a  pedlar  carried  his 
pack.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  cowl- 
staff,  from  a  brewer's  cowl,  in  which 
the  wort  was  carried  to  the  cooler* 
See  Skinner* 
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Burton  speaks  of  witches 

Riding  in  the  ayre  upon  a  couhtaffe,  out  of  a  chimney 
top.  Anat.  of  Mel,,  p.  60. 

fCOliET.  A  collect.  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  16. 

COLEWORTS.  Cabbages.  See  the 
various  sorts  described  by  Gerard  in 
his  Herbal,  311 — 317,  ed.  Johust. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  old 
botanist  forms  cauliflower  from  cole' 
Jiorie,  ox  flowering  cole,  not  from  the 
Latin  caulis.  He  says,  "  Cole-flore, 
or,  after  some,  colie-florey  Cole  or 
cole-wort  was  the  general  name  for 
cabbages,  till  some  improved  sorts 
were  introduced  from  the  continent. 

To  COLL,  V.  a.  To  embrace,  or.  clasp 
round  the  neck.  Probably  from 
eolUe,  Fr.,  signifying  such  an  em- 
brace.    See  Cotgrave. 

He  viewed  them colled  with  siraighter  bands  thnn 

reason  or  honesty  did  permit.  Pal.  of  Pleat.,  ii,  S  s,  8. 

Kissing  and  colling  are  often  spoken 
of  together,  as  might  be  expected. 

Found  her  amon^  a  crew  of  satyrs  wild, 
KiMnng  and  eolUng  all  the  live-long  night. 

Grim  the  Collier,!).  PL,  xi,  191. 
For  els,  what  is  it  in  young  babes,  that  we  do  kysse 
so,  do  eolU  so.        Erasm.  Pr.  ofFol.,  1549,  sign.  B,  S. 

See  COLLINGLY. 

Sometimes  written  cull. 

She  smil'd,  he  kist,  and  kissing  cuWd  her  too. 

tlerrick,  p.  371. 
The  flower  sweet-william  whs  called,  among  other 
names,  col-me-9uar,  t.  e.,  hu^  me  close ;  from  the 
flowers  being  formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster. 

Lyte's  Dodoens,  p.  175. 

fCOLLANAE.  A  necklace ;  collane  in 
French. 

The  jewels  and  pendants,  the  robes  and  mantles,  the 
ornaments  and  coronets,  the  eollanaet  and  chaines. 

Hiilory  of  Patient  Grissel,  1619. 

tCOLLATION.    A  homily. 

That  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  lecturer,  shall  preach 
any  sermon  or  eollatiuu  hereafter  upon  Sundays  and 
jKuydays  in  the  aftenioon,  in  any  cathedral,  or  parish 
church,  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  upon  some  part 
of  the  Catechism,  or  some  text  taken  out  of  the  Creed, 
Ten  Commandments,  or  tjic  Lords  Prayer  (funeral 
sermons  only  excepted).  Wilson's  James  I. 

'\To  COLLAUD.     To  unite  in  praising. 

Beasts  wild  and  tame, 
Whom  lodgings  yeeid 
House,  dens,  or  field, 
CoUaud  his  n»me. 

Howell's  tamiliar  Letters,  1650. 

COLLECTION.  A  conclusion,  or  con- 
sequence. 

When  I  wak't,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom,  whoM  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Mslce  no  collection  of  it.  Cymh.,  t,  6. 

That  is,  draw  no  conclusion  from  it. 

What  light  cotleetions  has  your  searching  eye 

Cncht  nom  my  Ioom  b«havionr  ? 

^^  A/"nftu^VWJl^.,ii,8. 


This  sense  has  been  noticed  by  John- 
son.    But  it  is  surely  now  obsolete. 
fCOLLER.     A  collar  of  brawn  was  a 
Quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

My  lord,  your  grnndfatlicr  was  complaininj^  lately 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  you  a  good  whde.  By 
the  next  shipping  to  Ligom,  amongst  other  things  he 
intends  to  send  you  a  whole  brawn  in  colUn. 

HowelFs  lumiliar  Letters,  1660. 
Do  y*  think 
Wee'l  eat  this  ?  'Us  but  for  formalitie ; 
Item  a  coller  of  good  large  fat  brawn 
Serv'd  for  a  drum,  wait^  upon  by  two 
Fair  long  black  puddings  lymg  by  for  drumsticks. 

Cartuniffkt's  Ordinarjf, 

fCOLLERICAL.  Troubled  with  choler. 

But  sweete  new  wine  is  hot  and  moist  temperately, 
in  winter  it  helps  yong  men  and  persons  eolUrieall. 
The  Pttisenger  of  Benvenuto,  161S. 

COLLET.       The    setting    which    sur- 
rounds the  stone  of  a  ring. 

Thou  hadstbcen  next  set  in  the  dukedom's  ring. 
When  his  worn  self,  like  age's  easy  slave. 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  tli'  grave. 

Hetenger's  Ttag.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  S18. 
How  full  the  collet  with  his  ji'wel  is. 

Cowley,  Tr.  of  Verses  on  the  V. 

Collet  is  properly  read  for  coller,  in 
B.  and  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  iv, 
p.  302. 

Collet  meant  also  a  small  collar  or 
band,  worn  as  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish 
church,  whence  they  are  still  called 
in  ¥rcBch  petits-cof lets.  Fox  makes 
it  part  of  the  ceremony  of  degrading 
bishops,  to  take  from  them  "  the 
lowest  vesture  which  they  had,  in 
taking  bennet  and  collet,"  Martyr- 
dom of  Hooper y  Fox's  EccL  HisL, 
vol.  iii,  p.  152,  All.  ir)55. 
Bennet  I  do  not  find  in  French  nor 
elsewhere  explained,  except  that  Fox 
also  says,  they  were  the  lowest  offices 
in  the  church.  Wordsw.  EccL  Biog,, 
ii,  464. 
COLLIER.  A  seller  of  coals,  or  char- 
coal. Persons  of  this  profession  were 
formerly  in  bad  repute,  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  and  on 
that  account  often  compared  to  or 
assorted  with  the  devil. 

What  man !  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan !    Hang  him,  loul  collier.  Tvcelf.  N ,  iii,  4. 

Hence  the  proverb,  '*  Like  will  to  like, 
as  the  devil  with  the  collier.^*  Rag's 
Prov.,  p.  130. 

W'  hear  in  this  case,  no  conscience-cases  holier. 
But  like  will  to  like,  the  divell  trith  the  collier. 

Syh.  Tobacco  bait.,  p.  88. 

COLLI-MOLLY.     A  jocular  corruption 
of  the  word  melancholy. 


COL  1 

The  ikia  <■■  K  liillc  <M-mollir  .ml  nouU  ii<.t  ninie 
oB.  Dtcl.c/rtf.lmf.nr^<l,S. 

COLLINGLY.    CloMly;  embracing  at 
the  Mtme  time. 

And  eoiiinfftir  him  kiit. 

Gaieoiffiu,  Woris,  A,  IE. 

fCOLLITED.     For  colleted,  Mt  in  a 
collet. 

And  in  hit  fm  le  M  toiclT  Mt, 
nUn  rtHinJa,  old. 

jrmi--i  iiti.  T.  nd  iu  i-v.  laoi. 
To  COLLOGUE.     To  talk  closelv  to- 
gether.   Hi    if    plotting    aometliing. 
From    eolloquor,    Lftt.     The   word  it 
Still  relaiDpd  by  the  lover  claBsea. 

r^i^ii'ib  hf'''iHi'n*  inil  ill  (lull  b^  «i1L 

Grrnu'j  T*  Quof.,  O.  T\.,  lii.  BS. 


W„0  PL.iT.M 

Collogued  has  been  proposed  for  «o/- 
Itagved,  in  Haml..  i,  2,  "  Coileagued 
with  this  dream,"  &c.,  but 
fully ;   eolltagatd    is    preferable 
several  accounts. 


nu  r^ 


to  the  a 


-    — .  -     -     -,    —  .-      .  ,..,tri*iiTJn 

wiinid  ihrijt  k«hd  ror«inc>  fthli  Dtker  lAnqtulUIU 
Junqurti,  Bint  for  aucli  covpin/,  Bolvrt  liao  vo*Ud 
f^'fiMjuf  villi  hiiu.  pniainp:  liit  rirhn.  nubilily,  «id 
tnlintit  coiuuw,  which  FoTtunittu  roidd  well  endure. 
Hillary  nf  Ftxtiaalia. 
i.V»l.  Well,  ym  mlimcvar;  ui  I  ihould  ptcKDl 
IDU  10  Annninn  inil  Cntandn,  vlutt  wsaU  von  do! 
CarlKrigkfi  Itayml  SImwl,  IMl. 

COI.LOF.  A  slice  or  sniall  portion  of 
meat;  and  still  used  in  that  sense. 
But  the  metaphorical  use  of  it  by  * 
father  to  his  child,  as  being  part  of 
liis  flesh,  seems  at  present  rather 
harsh  and  coarse. 


Mo4i  dmr'il.^mT  toilop.  ic- 


.1.  Tile.  i.  a. 


1  Ha.  ri,  T,  t. 

Yrt  it  i*  used  also  by  Lyly,  wlien  he 
certainly  intended  to  be  pathetic. 

And  Ihcn  Hud  Ihmi  nine  thee  villi  their  htuU. 
lhriir"[mD  lunl.     '  *     UM.'Bm.iit,i.^. 

foCOLLOWE.     Corruptly  used  for  to 
riiUy  or  blacken,  q.  t. 

I}.ii,  (.'hih.  pw  « t  uthrr  tide  (he  wny,  thou  roltnrtt 

^      >li-i(.o/£M.,l«Ot.D,«, 

tCOLLUTION.    A  wash  or  lotion.    An 
uld  tuedtnil  term. 

The.rfixr  im  ivf/-';.  «i  made  of  Ikntr  thin(«:  u  if 


lli.Bin,  ■.[iumi,  ninli  al  niDlheric.  iouR  i]ii*c  ud 
•wliuo.  Kirniyl'i  JTirSgJ  i/  Tl.fiti,  \t^ 


0  COL 

COLLY,  jr.  Tiu-  l.l.irk  or  i-mnt  r,-..m 
coni :  called  in  the  noriheni  coimticj 
toHou),  or  kiUim.  Wallit't  HUl.  of 
North.,  p.  .16.  Dr.  Jiiliiiaon  exi-ni- 
plifiis  it  from  liurlo:;,  "  Uesmeared 
with  colly"  &c. 

To  COLLY,  lo  blnck-n,  or  make  dark; 
from  ihe  substantive. 


oTCitth 


h.  Juu.  PkIiI..  in.  t. 
To  He  her  itmalLing  vitU  lier  tiiirT  V^ni  hit 
[ViilDui't}a>Jli«(rl>Hka.  and  with  hrrinnt  Kiwn 
canUni  hi^  niij  bcwl.    Cal>~  Brim..  B.  t,  liU 

COLHES-KILL,  for  Icolmkill,  a  small 
island  at  the  south- western  point  of 
Mali,  in  the  Hebrides  ;  celebrsted  for 
having  been  the  metropolitan  seat  of 
a  bishop  at  the  first  establishment  of  j 
Christianity.     See  Johnson's  Tour.       j 

When  <■  Dbicu'i  bsdrr 
M.  CuTi«]to(U>u*.liJI.. 
He  tured  ilotf  boiue  of  hit  umkmiia^ 
AndgiunliuofUieirboMt.        JIu*.,  ti,  dt  Mk  k 

Shakespeare  had  this  from  HoUnahed. 
tCOLOSSE.     A  colossna. 

Sir,  or  grcal  gnrdiin.  whoM  Tiat  bnlk  BSj  W 
A  iiary  inir.pUa  fvt  an  jow  podifnB  \ 
Then  nmint  nlaiH,  fai  when  (mdlf  IkeB 
The  Uivne  cu  budlj  mike  i  hnkiDH)***- 

OiMlta^irmmi. 

COLOURS;  to  fear  no  coloors.     Pro- 
bably at  first  a  military  expreasioo, 
to  fear  no  enemy.     So  Shalieapeare   ' 
derives  it,  and  though  the  paaaage  is 
comic,  it  is  likely  to  be  right. 


.  He  ikiim 

-    ,-.  Whtrf."(»3 

niitreit  Uirvt  M.  In  IheiutiUHl  (bu  ymma 
be  bold  to  Bj  in  four  roolery.  Tierlfli  "..T*- 

Accordingly  it  is  said  of  a  horst 
which  is  lo  be  taken  to  tlie  wars: 

Go  tftddle  mj  fore-horte.  pul  on  hit  fcfttlierm  Un> 
He'll  pnnee  it  bnvely.  fnencl,  he  ft^tt  wi  cvlovrf- 

The  phrase  is  often  applied  in  diffe- 
rent senses.  As  of  fair  ladies,  whose 
colour  ia  natural : 

For  Ihoie  that  ur,  [hirj  their  houljet  fiar  m,  nUii 

We  find  the  expression  as  lite  as  iu 

Swift: 
Ilr  »t «  penon  UiUfmrrJ  no  eolonn,  hat  Htall) 

tCOLOU  KS.  "  Culur  upon  color  is  false 
heral.lrie,''  a  heraldic  proverb  given 
by  Howell,  1659. 


AT.  I  cu  t>iU  thre 
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abCOLPHEG.  A  corrupt  form  of  to 
colaphize,  or  box. 

Away,  jackanapes,  els  1  «vU  atlphrtf  vou  by  nnd  by. 

IktnwH  S'  Ptlh.,  O.  PI ,  i,  i}<»9. 

To  COLT.  Perhaps  from  the  wild 
tricks  of  t  colt,  to  trick,  befool,  or 
deceive. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thus? 

\ntn.  IF,  ii,  2. 
Ill  meet  ^ou  and  bring  clothes,  and  clean  shirts  after, 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. 

(Tlien  aside)  1*11  colt  you  once  more. 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper. 

B.  f'  Fl.  Rule  a  W.,  iv,  1. 

Also  in  common  language : 

Whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserved,  and  they 
tolled,  hke  knaves,  very  prettily. 

IHse.  of  Span.  luquis. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  in   a 
coarser  sense.     Cijmb,^  ii,  4. 
fCOLTSFOOT.     This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  used  from  an  early  period 
in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

Since  the  man  persuaded  his  master,  who  used  to 
kirk  him  very  often,  thai  he  should  not  put  to  much 
coltsfoot  in  his  tobacco.  Poor  Robin,  1713. 

COLUMBINE.  A  common  flower. 
Aquiiegia  vulgaris^  Linn.  Anciently 
termed  by  some,  *'  a  thankless  flower.*' 
Why  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  not  so 
destitute  of  attributed  virtues,  among 
the  old  botanists,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
chose  to  assert. 

What's  that  ?    A  columbine  f 
No;  that  tkankUssJhwer  grows  not  in  my  garden. 

Ckaim.  All  Fools. 

Ophelia  seems  to  have  the  same  allu- 
sion, when  she  joins  it  with  fennel,  in 
her  emblematical  gifts : 

There's  fennel  for  you ;  and  columbine.    Hand.,  iv,  S. 
f  She  ware  a  fmck  of  frolicke  itreene, 
Might  well  beseeme  a  may  den  queene. 

Which  seemly  whs  to  sec. 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  aud  fine, 
In  ctAoox  like  the  cohmbine, 
YwTOi^ht  full  featuously. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

COMART.  A  word  hitherto  found  only 
in  the  old  4to  ed.  of  Hamlet,  but 
restored  by  Warburton,  as  better 
suiting  the  sense  than  covenant,  which 
had  been  substituted.  It  may,  very 
analogically,  mean  bargain  or  cove- 
nant between  two.  Shakespeare  also 
uses  to  mart,  for  to  trafiic. 

As  by  the  same  comart. 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Haml.,  i.  1 . 

It  might  even  mean  single  combat, 
for  mart  is  also  war,  or  battle.     See 
Mart. 
fCOMB.     To  cut  a  person's  comb,  was 
equivalent  to  disabling  him. 


Hien  my  harle  was  hca\'ve,  my  lyfc  stoude  in  jeoptirdie, 
and  my  combe  was  civrely  cut. 

llairs  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IF,  fol.  12. 

fCOMB-CASK.  Fops  were  in  the 
hal)it  of  carrying  combs  with  them, 
and  the  cases  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  employed  as  receptacles  for 
other  articles. 

There's  not  a  man  of  'em,  but  has  nil  mayors.  sheriflTs, 
bayliffs,  sergeants  at  mace,  marshals-meiV  coii<it:ible«, 
aud  other  his  nugesties  officers,  in  a  comh-cuxr  in  lii« 
pocket  They  are  a  generation  that  never  cat  but  in 
parliament  time,  aud  now  every  Uible  is  Cull  ot  'eiii. 

Brome's  Northern  Ln*s. 

troCOMBER.    To  trouble;  to  impede. 

But  no  man  considered  all  this  while,  that  the  case  of 
the  times  was  altered,  for  then  they  were  eombred  and 
kept  downe  with  a  three-fold  niischiefe. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  MarcfUinus,  1609. 

fCOMBER.  Trouble,  care.  See  Cum- 
ber. 

Now  we  have  ^ne  so  far,  it's  meet. 

That  of  such  vices  we  do  treat. 

As  make  a  comber  most  compleat : 

Tliey  drink,  Ihfy  swear,  they  lye,  they  whore. 

They  steal  and  cheat,  and  run  o'lh'  score, 

And  pntrtise  thousand  vices  more, 

WliiUt  their  vile  masters  rob  the  poor. 

Currnplion  grows,  where'er  they  dwell, 

Their  nabiiaiion's  second  hell. 

Tlii«  ot  the  combers  is  the  sum. 

Of  the  whole  earth  the  greatest  scum.       Poor  Robin. 

tCOMBEROUS.  Troublesome,  labo- 
rious. 

As  he  should  come  downe  the  mountaines;  to  the  end 
he  might,  ii  fortune  had  given  him  letive  and  optmr- 
tunitie,  encounter  him  in  the  pluine,  wearied  with  the 
roughncsse  of  those  comberous  waies. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  10U9. 

fCOMBLE,  or  CUMBLE.  The  summit. 
Fr. 

In  Philip  the  seconds  time  the  Spanish  monarchy 
come  to  its  highest  cumble,  by  the  conquest  of  Purtu- 

?ill,  wherby  the  East  Indies,  sundrv  isUnds  in  the 
llantic  Sea.  and  divers  pUcca  in  Baruary,  were  added 
to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

HoKcWs  Familiar  Utters,  1650. 

fCOMBLE.     To  overload  ;  to  oppress. 

You  d>iyly  and  howerly  soe  comble  me  with  not  only 
expressions,  but  hIIsoc  deeds  of  your  worthyness  and 
g.iodiur»8.         Letter  dated  1672,  Pepys'  Diary,  v,  289. 

fCOM-BRETHREN.     Brethren  of  any 

couununitv  were  sometimes  so  called. 

fCOM-BURGIlERS.    Fellow-burghers. 

If  Jaffa  marchants  now  comhurgers  seem 
With  Portugalls,  and  Portugal^  with  them. 

Du  Bartat. 

fro  CO  M  E.  The  participle  of  this  verb 
was  sorr.etimes  comen,  and  sometimes 
it  w:is  written  more  vulgarly  corned, 

I  loth  my  life,  I  Uilh  the  dearest  light, 
Com'n  is  my  night,  when  once  appeares  the  day. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 
But  were  my  Philip  eom'd  again, 

t  would  not  change  my  love. 
For  Juno's  bird  with  gaudy  train. 

Nor  yrt  for  Venus  dove. 
Nay,  would  my  Philip  come  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  state. 
For  his  great  namesakes  wealth  of  Spain, 
To  be  another's  mate.    Brome's  Northern  Last, 

To  COME  ALOFT.    To  vault,  or  play 
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tlie  tricks  of  a  tumbler;  which  apes 
also  were  taught  to  do. 

But  if  thii  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  eomt  aloft,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

Mats.  BoHdm.,  iii,  3. 
Which  he  could  do  with  as  much  ease  as  an  Hpc-carrier 
« ith  his  eye  makes  the  vaulting  creature  coim  aloft. 

Gayton,  Fettiv.  Notes,  p  113. 

To  come  from  Tripoli  was  another 
phrase  for  the  same  thing  ;  probably 
because  apes  often  came  from  those 
parts. 
To  COME  OFF.  To  come  down,  as 
we  now  say,  with  a  sum  of  money ; 
to  produce  it  as  a  gift  or  payment. 

I  have  turned  nwiiy  my  other  guests ;  they  must  come 
off;  I'll  SMUce  them.  Merry  If.  W.,  iv,  8. 

Wherfore  yf  ye  be  wyllynsre  to  bye, 
Lay  do«n  money,  come  ojf  qu\ckcly. 

K^Mr  i**,  0.  PI,  i,  66. 
Do  not  your  gallants  come  (>^  roundly  then  ? 

Decker. 

To  come  qff'yvM  used  also  as  a  term 
in  painting,  to  describe  figures  that 
came  out,  or  apparently  projected  from 
the  canvass : 

p.  Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet,  So  'tis :  tnis  comes  o/fwcll,  and  excellent. 

Timom  of  Ath.,  i,  1. 

Or  perhaps  more  as  a  general  term  of 
applause,  being  well  executed,  or  per- 
formed. So  we  find  it  applied  to  a 
tale  : 

Put  a  good  talc  in  his  ear ;  so  it  comee  o^ cleanly. 

Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One. 

So  we  say   that  a   thing  well  done 
goes  q^well. 
COMEDY,   for    play    in    general;    as 
comSdiCy  Fr. 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why  then,  beUke,  he  likes  it  not  perdy. 

Haml.,  iii,  S. 

fCOMENTY.   For  commonalty,  or  com- 
mon people. 

8er>auntes  in  courte  that  have  govcmaunce 

Of  the  romenty  in  ony  wyse, 
Ought  not  so  fcrrc  them  to  avaunn*. 

Leest  thcyr  niaytter  them  dyspyse. 

The  JJoctrytutll  of  Good  SereuHutes,  p.  6. 

COMIC,  8,     A  comedian,  or  actor. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  wus  to  speak  to 
my  fnends  in  belialf  of  huncst  Ciivc  UuderhiU,  who 
lias  been  a  comic  for  three  generations. 

Steele,  TatUr,  No.  22. 

tCOMINGS-IN.     A  man's  income. 

Know  you  whv  Lollus  chaiigeth  every  day 
His  perriwig,  his  face,  and  his  array  f 
Tis  not  because  his  cominyt  in  are  much, 
Or  'cause  he'l  swill  it  with  the  roaring  Dutch  ; 
But  'cauRC  the  sergeants  (who  a  writ  nave  had 
Long  since  against  him)  should  not  know  the  Ind. 

mite  Recreatione,  1654. 
He's  rich,  and  hath  great  iii-comes  bv  the  year; 
Tlien  thnt  gri'at  belly 'd  man  is  rich.  I'le  swear; 
For  sure  lii«  lull}  n«'r  w)  l»i;r  h:id  bin, 
Had  be  ixn  d-iily  had  great  co,n'iuj$  iu.  Md» 

tCOMITATE,  o.    To  accompany. 


With  no  It 
iEneas  in  the  morning  doth  prepare. 
With  Pallas  young  the  kin^  associated, 
A.chates  kinUe  ^neas  cowul»ted. 

COMMANDEMENT,  in  four  syllables. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  so  spoken  by 
old  persons. 

The  wretched  wonuui,  whom  unhappy  hoare 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  eommauddmeni. 

^KU9.  F.  g,  I,  ii,  22. 
From  her  fayne  eyei  he  took  eommmndimml. 

/»»rf.,iii.». 

t^  COMMANDER.  An  implement  for 
ram  mine  stakes. 

A  commander,  which  is  of  wood  with  a  handle,  where- 
with stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  ;  a  remncr. 

Homendmtor  ISSa. 

fCOMMANDLESS.     Unrestrained. 

Therefore  the  gods  th*unbrideled  winds  t'attone, 
That  their  eommaundlesee  furies  might  be  staid. 

Heywood^e  Tro^  Britaniem,  W/9. 

tCOMMANDMENTS.  The  ten  com- 
mandments, the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

Hands  off,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place ; 
Or  I  wil  set  my  <«n  commandmaUe  in  your  faee. 

Tk€  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  16M. 

fCOMMENDATJON.  A  commendation 
and  no  token,  signified  a  fruitless 
commendation,  one  which  had  nothing 
to  vouch  it. 

Like  marrow-bone  was  never  broken. 

Or  commendation  and  no  token  ; 

Like  a  fort  and  none  to  win  it, 

Or  like  the  moon,  and  no  man  in  it; 

Like  a  school  without  a  teacher, 

Or  like  a  pnlpet  and  no  preacher. 
Just  such  as  these  mav  she  be  said, 
Iliat  Uves,  ne'r  lovei,  out  dyes  a  maid. 

WUts  Recreations,  16M. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations,  regards, 
compliments. 

with  all  the  gracious  utterance  thoo  haat. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends, 

RUh,U,'m,Z. 

Mr.  Todd  exemplifies  it  also  from 
Howell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  often  uses  it. 

f  You  are  deceiv'd  sir,  I  come  from  voor  love. 
That  sends  you  faire  commends,  ana  many  kisses. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
fSleepe,  Monius,  sleepe,  in  Murceas  slothful  1  lied 
Let  Morpheus  locke  U\y  tongue  within  thy  head ; 
Or  if  thou  needst  wilt  prate,  prate  to  this  end. 
To  give  commends  to  that  thou  canst  not  mend. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1690. 

fCOMMISSION.  A  cant  name  for  a 
shirt. 

As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  cast  our  eyes, 
Clenne  linnen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise, 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition. 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission ; 
In  wcale  or  woe,  in  joy  or  dangerous  drifts, 
A  shirt  will  put  a  man  unto  his  shifts. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  COMMIT,  V.  n.  To  be  guilty  of 
incontinence. 

Commit  not  with  man's  snurn  spouse.  Lear,  iii,  4. 
She  commits  uith  her  ears,  fui  rerliiin  -.  Hficr  thai  she 
may  go  for  a  maid,  but  she  hHs  been  iuiii  with  in  her 

Onrb.  ChMT, «  wrjr  Worn, 
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Though  she  aenns'd 
Me  even  in  dream,  where  thought  s  commit  by  chance. 

fTtts,  O.  PL,  via,  425. 

Massinger  uses  it ;  but  in  a  passage 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  quote. 
COMMITTER.     A  person  guUty  of  in- 
continence. 

If  all  eommttert  ttood  in  a  rank. 
They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  your  ihame  might 
dwell.  Jkck.  Hon.  Wk. 

COMMODITY.  Interest,  advantage. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  clearly 
obsolete,  though  not  marked  as  such 
by  Johnson  or  Todd,  who  quote  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  in  which  it  occurs  fi?e  times 
in  the  same  sense,  concluding  thus  : 

Since  kings  break  faith  nptm  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord ;  for  I  will  worship  thee. 

A.  John,  ii,  2. 
Wliereof  if  men  were  carefull,  for  vertne's  sake  only 
Tliey  would  honour  friendship,  and  not  for  commodity. 

Dam.  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  184. 

And  often  in  the  same  play. 
In  the  phrase  commodity  of  brown 
papery  &c.,  often  occurring  in  the  old 
dramas,  it  means  merchandise  or 
article  of  traffic,  as  it  still  does,  but 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  young  prodigals  in  that  age, 
who  nominally  bought  broftm  paper, 
or  auy  trumpery,  which,  with  a  cer- 
tain loss,  they  could  turn  into  ready 
money. 

first,  here's  young  master  Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  com- 
wudity  of  brown  paper  and  old  gii^er;  nine  score  and 
lerenteen  pounds.  Meat,  for  Meoi.y  iv,  S. 

That  is,  he  stood  charged  with  a  debt 
of  ^197  for  that  which  produced  him 
perhaps  not  half  the  sum.  The 
advantage  is  exactly  stated  by  Greene : 

So  that  if  he  borrow  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  have 
fortv  in  silver,  and  three  score  in  wares,  as  lutestrings, 
hobby  horses,  or  hrovcn  paper,  8cc. 

Quip  for  an  Upst.  Court. 

A  pretty  list  is  given  by  Diego,  in  his 
mock  testament : 

I  do  beqneath  yoa 
CowtmodUies  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packtlureads, 
Roast  pork  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and  Jews- 

trumps, 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper. 

Span.  Cur.,  iv,  5. 

The  passages  alluding  to  this  custom 
are  numerous  beyond  imagination, 
which  plainly  shows  how  common  it 
was.  Hence  Gascoigne  calls  the  en- 
couraging of  such  extravagance. 

To  teach  young  men  the  trade  to  sell  brovn  paper, 
Tea  niomce  bells,  and  byllfts  t<H»  somptimes, 
To  make  their  coync  n  m:t  t<>  catrh  v<»uni;  fryo. 

Strrfr  (ihisir-,  79',. 

One  editor  of  B.  and  Fl.,  with  much 


simplicity,  wonders  for  what  precise 
use  the  brown  paper  was  intended. 
The  above  passage  might  have  told 
him.  Like  the  pedlar*s  edgeless 
razors,  in  the  tale — to  sell.  The 
manner  of  conducting  these  dishonest 
practices  forms  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  Decker's  English  Yillanies. 
See  it  also  well  explained  in  D'Israeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii,  p. 
78.  Such  schemes  have  been  heard 
of  in  later  times. 
COMMORSE.  Compassion,  pity.  Com- 
morsiis,  Lat. 

.  And  this  is  sure,  though  his  offense  be  such, 
Yet  doth  calamitie  attract  commorse. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  I,  46. 
Yet  must  we  thinke  that  some  which  saw  the  course, 
(The  better  few,  whom  passion  made  not  blinde) 
Stood  careAil  lookers-on,  with  sad  commorse. 

iWrf.,  II,  103. 

Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  dictionaries 
acknowledge  the  word,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  peculiar  to  this  author, 
tro  COMMUNIOATE.     To  share  in. 

To  thousands  that  commnnxeate  our  loss. 

B.  Jons.  Sej.,  iii. 

tCOMPACT,  part,  p.  Entered  into 
a  pact  with. 

The  nllain  constable 
Ilath  secretly  with  Edward  thus  compact. 

Heywood's  Edw.  If',  part  2, 1600. 

COMPANION,  said  in  contempt.  A 
fellow,  generally  implying  a  scurvy 
fellow.  This  usage  hardly  subsists  at 
present. 

Has  the  porter  no  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives 

entrance  to  such  companions.  Coriol.,  iv,  6. 

What  should  tlie  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 

Companion,  hence  I  ^l.  Ctes.,  iv,  8. 

And  better  'tis  that  base  companions  die. 
Than  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps. 

Spanish  Trag. 

It  is  exemplified  by  Johnson,  but  not 
noticed  as  disused. 
COMPARATIVE,  *.     Rival;   one  who 
compares  himself  with  another. 

And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name, 
To  luugli  at  gvbing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  cv'ry  bcai-Jless,  vain  comparative. 

I  Uen.  IV,  iii.  2. 
Gerrard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative.    B.  and  Fl.  Four  PL  in  One, 

COMPARATIVE.  The  double  compa- 
rative,  made  both  by  the  form  of  the 
adjective  and  the  adjunct  more,  was 
formerly  used  by  the  best  authors. 

Nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Then  Pruspero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father.  Temp.,  I,  S. 

If  he  do  not  bring 
Ilis  bcncdirtion  bark,  he  must  to  nie 
Mr  much  mure  crurlhr  than  I  to  yini. 

B.  and  Fl.  Laics  of  Candy,  Iv,  L 
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Gentle  Asper, 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  strietfr  Iwonds. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Ec.  M.  out  of  H. 
There  is  nothing  more  swifter  than  time,  nothing  mot^ 
svceeter.  Eupkues,  R,  4. 

In  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II,  we  have 
**lep8  happier,"  a  very  iocongruous 
phrase,  but  certainly  originating  in 
the  practice  of  saying  more  happier^ 
act  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare,    therefore,    who    often 
uses  this  form,  is  fully  justified  by 
the  best  authorities  of  his  time. 
fCOMPARE.     Comparison. 

Tliis  off-spring  of  my  braine,  which  dare  not  scarcely 
make  compare  with  the  foulest?  look  for  better  and 
more  generous  wine  of  the  old  vine  tree. 

Oplick  GUute  of  Humors,  1639. 

tCOMPARTIMENT.     A  compartment. 

Elizabeth  on  a  compartiment 

Of  gold  in  Bysse  was  writ,  and  hung  askue 

Upon  her  head.    Peele's  Honour  of  the  Garter,  1693. 

fCOMPASS.  To  keep  compass ;  to  keep 
within  bounds. 

Face,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to  come  at  the 
queen,  because  of  his  bitter  humour,  vet  at  one  time 
some  pressed  the  (^ueen,  thai  he  should  come  to  her, 
undertaking  for  him,  that  be  should  keep  compass ;  so 
he  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  oueen  said.  Come  on 
Face,  now  we  shall  hear  of  our  faults ;  saith  Pace,  I  do 
not  use  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  of. 

Kinff  James's  Witty  Jpothegms,  1669. 

COMPASSED.  Drawn  with  a  compass, 
as  being  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Thus 
a  compassed  window  is  what  we  now 
call  a  bow-window,  A  bay-window 
had  rectangular  corners. 

Nay  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him  the  other 
day  in  the  compassed  vindow.  Tro.  /*  Cress.,  i,  2. 

COMPASSIONATE,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plaining.    Exciting  compassion. 

It  boots  not  thee  to  be  compassionate, 
After  our  sentence,  'plaining  comes  too  late. 

Sick.  II,  i,  3. 

I  know  no  other  instance. 
•fTo  COMPELL.    To  collect. 

The  powers  that  I  compel 
Shall  throw  thee  hence.      Ckapm.,  Horn.  11.,  r,  660. 

fCOMPELLATIONS.     Addresses. 

8o  that  to  satisfie  him,  I  was  content  to  answer  to  his 
compellations,  and  give  him  leave  to  be  an  asse. 

The  fTuard,  a  Play,  1640.  MS. 

COMPETITOR.  One  who  seeks  the 
same  object.  Commonly  used  for  a 
rival,  but  by  Shakespeare  for  one  who 
unites  in  the  same  design,  an  asso- 
ciate. 

It  it  not  CKHur*!  natural  vice,  to  hate 

One  great  eompetitor.  Ant.  /-  Cleop.,  \,  4. 

Alluding  to  Lepidus,  his  associate  in 
the  triumvirate.  So  also  he  uses  it 
in  Two  Gent.  Veron.  and  in  Rich.  III. 
The  following  passage  is  more  re- 
markable, as  being  joined  with  other 


words,  which  fully  explain  the  author's 
meaning : 

Tliat  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  m^  wuUe  in  onpire, 
Friend  and  eompattUm  in  the  front  of  war.  Stc. 

jitU.  ir  CUop^  V,  1. 

fCOM PLEASE.  From  the  Fr.  com- 
plaire.  To  humour,  to  respond  to 
pleasingly. 

My  lord,  go  to  your  bed  and  take  jroor  ease; 
Where  I  your  sweet  embracing*  will  eompUaM, 
Asaone  as  I  my  nrmenta  may  remove. 
Thai  bindes  my  Dody  brunt  with  ardent  love. 

^  DuBartat. 

COMPLEMENT.  That  which  renders 
anything  complete.  Hence  used  for 
ornament  or  accomplishment. 

Ckiustant  in  soirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood. 
Garnished  ana  decked  in  modeei  eowtpUime»t. 

fr«i.r,ii,8. 
Expressing  what  habilimentt  doe  best  attire  her ;  what 
ornaments  doe  beat  adome  her;  what  eow^Uwunts 
doe  best  accomplish  her. 

Braitkw.  BmgU  GentUw.,  title-p. 

See  more  instances  in  Todd*s  Johnson. 
fCOMPLEMENTAL.    Accomplished. 

Would  I  expresse  a  eomplementall  youth. 

That  thinks  himself  a  spruce  and  expert  courtier. 

Bending  his  supple  hammes.  ki«sing:  his  hands. 

itandolpk's  Muses  Looking-Glasse,  16  IS. 

COMPLEXION ;  singularly  u^ed  in  As 
you  like  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Rosalind  means  to  swear  by  her  com- 
plexion,  by  an  exclamation  sinular  to 
"  Good  heavens !"  but  I  would  not  be 
too  positive  of  it. 

Good,  my  eompUxion  I  Doet  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in 
my  disposition  ?  Act  iii.  sc  2. 

tCOMPLY.    To  fulfil. 

Abil.  Gentle  Abrahen,  I 

Am  griev'd  my  power  cannot  com^hf  my  piramiae; 
My  father's  so  averse  from  granting  my 
Request  concerning  thee. 

Ckapman's  Brwenge  for  Honour,  16S4 

fCOMPREHEND.  "To  contain." -icm/. 

CompL,  1654. 
fCOMPRIMIT.    To  subdue. 

Hee  is  a  physitian  to  other  men's  affectioni,  m  to  hit 
own,  by  comprimitting  lueh  passions  as  mnne  into  an 
insurrection,  by  atrengthening  snch  as  decline,  by 
suppling  such  as  are  inflamed,  ny  reatrayning  such  as 
would  runne  out,  by  purging  such  as  over-abound. 

F^d^s  Line  <ff  IJ^,\9SQ, 

fCOMPT.  Neat,  spruce.  Lat.  eomptus. 

And  with  him  came  Lausns  his  sonne  likewise, 
A  compt,  accomplisht  prince,  without  compare. 

Ftrffil,  bjf  Vieart,  16S3. 

fCOMPUTE.     A  calculation. 

Let  the  disease  forgotten  be.  but  may 
The  joy  return  as  yearly  as  the  dar ; 
Let  there  be  new  computes,  let  reckoning  be 
Solemnly  made  from  nil  recovery. 

Cartwrigkes  Poem,  1651. 

COMROGUE.  A  iocular  perversion  of 
the  word  comrade,  by  way  of  calling 
a  man  rogue. 

When  you  and  the  rest  of  your  eomroguee  shall  rit 
disguiied  in  the  atocks.       B.  Jont.  Mtuf.  efJbi§wn» 


Comragut  occurs  ia  Wehsttr'^  Appius. 
«nd  V.rginiH  (Anc.  Dr.,  v,  428),  but 
clearly  not  with  the  same  intenlioD, 
Probably  a  mieprinc. 

Hr,irBari  U^aaHrc  Filtia,  ISU 

fCOXCEALMENT.  Much  property, 
formerly  applied  to  BuperstitioQi  pur- 
po»:es,  had  been  by  varioua  meana 
concenled  from  the  commisaioDen 
the  diaaoliiiion  of  moDHiteries,  &c., 
and  these  were  afterwards  called  eoA- 
eealedlajida taiA  eoncealmenlt.  Du 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
regular  traffic  carried  on,  with  a  (^ 
deal  of  vhat  voiild  nnw  be  called 
swindling,  iu  discovering  conceal- 
metits  and  obtaining  grants  of  them 
from  the  crovn. 

He  luept  uk  nfflce  or  mnaaintnii. 

B^FI  HK-uar-M  Liiul.,  ii.  1. 

fTo  CONCEIT.     To  fancy. 

Hut  tlutigti  they  nve,  and  hoop,  uid  haUaw, 
In  thmglit  UkjIti  tnttr  tliMi  Apoilo, 

Eu^ihnu  Btiinm,  .ot  i,  p«t  1,  1709. 

CONCEITED.  Inclined  to  jest,  or  be 
playful. 

Yonr  lordihi^  \m  anridid.    B.  Jam.  Sij.,  act  i. 
B.ih.fiilifulfr.a.S. 

tCONCENTER.  To  collect  together  in 
one  point. 

ThoKrajBof  nodnn  wliicliuc  dUfaanllT  icittcrtl  ld 
«hm,  Bjc  aJi  amcenlred  in  you,  v^tcfi  wot  they 

BMrWl  PamilUr  Itlttn.  IBM. 

CONCLUSION.  An  esperimeut;  some- 
thing from  which  a  conclusion  may 
be  drawn.  Noticed  by  Johnson 
(4),  but  not  at!  disused,  which  it  cer- 
UiDi;  i<. 

HiTin^  thua  far  procHded, 
nat  I  djil  ADpLi^'  my  jnJgnicnt  in 


IV)  try  €o»elMtioHt.  m  (he  buket  crrep. 
And  Dcak  (our  dhL  down.  firnnl.,  Ui,  4. 

nia  'til.  Ibr  >  puiine 
Id  policy'a  Protean  Khool,  to  try  coaetutioiu 
With  ODC  thiit  hmh  connicnccil  mid  cnne  out  doctsr. 
MaAi.B.0/mitM,\i,l. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suspect 
Lancelot  Gobbo  of  incorrect  language 
when  he  proposes  to  try  eoneltuiont 
won  his  old  purblind  father.  Mer. 
Fen.,  ii,  2. 
Cmcliuim  u  once  used  by  Sbakc- 


CON 

apeare  nther  obscurely.  From  the 
ctiaracter  and  slate  of  mind  of  the 
speaker,  Cleopatra,  1  should  think  she 
meant  "  deep  but  secret  ceusure,  look- 
ing demnrc  all  the  while." 

Yniir  uifc  OcUcin,  wilh  tier  ni^t  -jtt. 
Ifciiiunint  upon  Lie,'  jlJ.  j-  Clfof..  iv,  IJ 

Johnson's  note  on  the  passage  is, 
"Sedate  determination;  silent  cool- 
ness of  resolution  ;"  but  ibese  would 
not  be  called  for  by  the  occasion,  nor 
would  they  be  particularly  galling  to 
Cleopatra. 
fCONCORDER.  One  who  promotes 
concord. 

OrdAin'd  foi  ni  bf  lu«venlv  powet  divfoc 

Then  rnm  Ihe  north  thia  {iariiHia  aum  did  abloe. 

Tbc  bleit  camrirr  that  nude  wairte  to'  eeue ; 

Appoiiited  from  JeluH'atia  lund  thrane, 

Tualor-i  ffirtn,  1S30. 

troCONCORPORATE.  To  unite  in  one. 


■mb  vid  lyger.  ivx  and  fa 


Votilt  the  cwLcr  njmpU  >b>t<! 

Hit  vnlh,  and  » cvicuiytH-afi-.  IHJ. 

To  CONCREW.  To  grow  together; 
concreaco. 

And  hii  faiie  k«ka,  that  wonl  vWb  nirtmral  iwee" 
To  be  cmbiLuliii'd.  ud  iseat  wit  daini;  dew, 

ojnnr.aii    gnea  y      ^^"^  g    jy  ,.,_  ^ 

CONCUPY.  An  abbreviation  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  concupiscence,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  railer  Therailes : 

He'll  \\fV\t  it  for  hit  (vim^v    '^">-  4'  Cna.,  v,  S. 

To  CONCUR.  To  run  together.  In 
the  sense  of  the  etymology,  eoA-eurro. 

Anonr  they  Heru  eneountrine  lulli  tomtm'i 
With  Eriealj  kwla,  iind  fiim  lite  their  fito. 

U«ska;  JrliMT,  E.  i  b. 

CONCUSSION.  In  the  hatin  sense, 
extortion ;  getting  money  by  means 
of  terror. 

And  then  eontmiat,  npine.  pIMnitf, 
Their  otalogue  of  accuwiinni  flIL 

tCONBECORATE.  To  adorn  simulta- 
neously, or  combinedly. 

her,  wbitli  logether  ni.ilie  ■  coiiilmiH  liwiulj  tl.omih 

CONDEL,  HENRY.  A  player  coniem- 
porary  with  Shakespeare,  and,  in  con- 
junction with,Hemming,  the  editor  of 
the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays.  He 
is  introduced  with  Burbage  and  Lowin 
in  tb«  induction  to  Manton'a  Malcon- 
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tent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  11.     He  was  chiefly 

celebrated  as  a  comic  actor. 
CONDESCENT,  subs,  for  condescension. 

Exemplified  by  Todd.     Used  also  by 

Cudworth. 
CONDOG.    A  whimsical  corruption  of 

the  word  concur,  substituting  dog  for 

cttr,  as  equivalent.     A  story  is  told  of 

its  arising  from   a  mistake  between 

Dr.  Littleton  and  his  amanuensis.    It 

is  certain,  however,  that  it  appears, 

prior  to  Littleton,  in  all  the  early 

editions   of    Cockeram's    small    dic- 
tionary, as  a  synonym  for  the  word 

agree.     Thus,  **  Agree ;  concurre,  co- 
here, condoff,  condescend."     How  it 

originated  therefore  does  not  appear. 

We  find  it  in  Lylie's  Galathea,  as  if  it 

was  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  right 

word: 

So  is  it,  and  often  doth  it  happen,  that  the  just  pro- 
portion of  the  tbn  and  all  things  concurre.  IL  Con- 
curre,  condogge.    I  will  away.  Act  iii,  sc.  S. 

tCONDIGNITY.     Equal  or  similar  dig- 
nity. 

This  noblest  worke,  after  it  selTs  amdignitie: 
Or  else  the  sweet  rayes  of  your  royall  favour 

May  shine  so  wanne  on  these  wilde  fruits  of  mine. 
As  much  may  mend  their  vertue,  taste,  and  savour, 
And  rypen  faire  the  rest  that  are  behinde. 

J)u  Bartat. 

tCONDITED.     Candied. 

Now,  the  making  of  it  is  in  this  manner;  They  that 
are  skilfull  confectioners,  take  common  oyle  infected 
witli  a  certaine  hearbe,  and  this  being  condited,  pre- 
serve it  a  long  time,  and  as  it  gathereth  to  a  thicker 
consistence,  &rden  it  by  meanes  of  a  substance  issu- 
ing out  of  a  naturall  veine,  like  unto  grosse  oyle ;  and 
this  kind  of  drugge  is  engendred  among  the  Persians, 
which,  as  I  have  said  alreadie,  they  used  to  call  by  a 
tearme  of  that  countrey,  naphtha. 

HoUand^s  Jmmianui  Marceliintis,  1609. 

fCONDON.     Knowing. 

Gardener's  neere  the  worse. 
As  Condon  as  the  burse. 

MS.  Toems,  17 th  cent. 

tCONDUCT.     A  conduit. 

And  the  water  is  well  conveyed,  that  it  cannot  annoy 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  yet  serveth  the  most 
necessarie  offices  very  conmiodiously ;  and  I  see  the 
conducts  are  made  of  earthen  pipes,  which  I  like  farre 
better  tiian  them  of  lead,  botn  for  sweetnesse  and 
continuance  under  the  ground. 

Nordcn*s  Surreiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

CONDUCT.     Conductor. 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

Come,  gentlemen,  1  will  he  your  conduct. 

Ben.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  ofH. 

7V>  CONEY-CATCH.    See  Cony-catch. 
CONFECT.     A  sweetmeat.     The  word 

is  now  corrupted  into  comfit,  by  which 

the  trace  of  the  etymology  {confectus, 

Lat.)  is  lost.  ConfectionerMX  retains 

its  original  form.     Comfit  was,  how-   CONFINEB. 


e?er,  already  written  in  Shakespeare's 
time.     See  the  folio  of  1623. 
Count'Confeet,  in  Much  Ado  about  N., 
iv,  1,  is  well  illustrated  by 

Affording  me no  better  word, 

Tlian  of  a  carpet,  civet,  eomfit-hrd.  Horn.  Gk,,  18L 
tTo  make  confects  or  other  sugar-plumbs. — tAit  a  pan 
that  is  as  well  tinned  as  a  preserving  pan,  hang  it  over 
a  fire  of  charcoal  not  too  scorching,  tneo  cleanse  your 
seeds  or  almonds,  8ur.,  fh>m  dross,  oy  well  sifting,  and 
to  each  quarter  of  a  pound  put  two  pounds  of  fine 
sugar,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  pint  of  spring-water, 
keeping  it  stirring  tul  it  ropes,  then  set  it  on  hoi 
embers,  and  suffer  it  to  boil  a  little,  so  drop  in  your 


seeds  or  almonds  scatteringlv,  continually  moving 
them  with  a  slice,  and  when  tnev  have  talnn  up  the 
sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  well  oover*d  and  rowPd 
into  order,  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  stove.  For  smooth 
perfumed  almonds,  add  a  little  musk,  and  may  only 
dip  them  into  the  boiling  sugar  twice,  sticking  a  sottll 
sharp  wire  or  needle  at  the  point  of  them. 

The  Accomplished  FewtaU  Jnstmcior,  1719. 

To  CONFECT.  To  prepare  as  sweet- 
meats.  In  this,  and  many  other  cases, 
I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  verb 
was  formed  from  the  substantive  than 
the  contrary.  In  this  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Todd,  but  the  point  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

Not  Toses'-oile  from  Naples,  Capua, 
Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia 

Browne,  Br.  Peat,  I,  iL 

CONFECTION.  A  sweetmeat.  This 
was  probably  tbe  original  word,  then 
shortened  into  confect,  and  lastly 
changed  to  comfit.  Confection  is 
French  of  the  same  date;  and  con' 
fectio  meant  the  same  in  low  Latin. 
But  it  was  extended  to  various  com- 
pounds, so  that  con/ectionarius  meant 
an  apothecary,  or  compounder  of 
drugs.     See  Du  Cange. 

Hast  thou  not  leam'd  me  to  preserve?    Yea,  so 

That  our  great  king  himself  aoth  woo  me  oft 

For  my  confections.  Qnnl.,  i,  6^ 

In  the  sense  of  a  drug : 

If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she.  ^ven  his  mistress  the  confection 
Which  I  enve  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  senr'd 
As  I  would  ser^'c  a  rat.  Cymi.,  v,  S. 

ToCONFEDER.  To  confederate;  the 
same  word  abbreviated. 

The  king,  espying  me  apart  from  those 
With  w^hom  I  confedered  in  band  before. 

Mirr.for  Maa^  p.  886. 
The  souldiers,  having  confedered  t(»ether.  ayd  floeke 
about  Galba.  North's  Pint.  Lives,  280  D. 

tWhcrcfore  having  confedered  with  Oncale,  Oconor, 
and  other  Irish  potentates,  ke. 

HoUnshed's  Chromcles. 

fTo  CONFINE.  To  drive  beyond  the 
confines  or  borders ;  to  banish. 


Lycaon's  once  more  fled.    We,  bv  the  help 

lis  people,  have  coHfin'a  " " 
To  whom  belongs  this  crown  ^ 


Of  these  his  people,  have  coM/f/i'/ him  hence. 


Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  1611. 

A   borderer;    one  who 
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liyes  on  the  confines  of  another 
country.  Not  now  in  use.  To  eon- 
fine,  in  this  sense,  is  also  nearly  dis- 
used ;  the  substantive  is  used,  but 
with  its  accent  changed,  being  now 
on  the  first  syllable,  cdnfine.  See 
Todd.  Con/iner  was  generally  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable,  but  not 
always. 

The  senate  batli  ttirr'd  np  the  confmert 

And  genllenieu  of  Italy.  Cytub.,  ir,  3. 

Happie  cSnJiner*  you  of  other  knds, 

Tlut  ihift  yonr  toyle,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants'  liands. 

Am.  Civ.  W.,  i,  69. 

Shakespeare  has  confineless,  for  bound- 
less,    macb,,  iv,  3. 
tCONFLUENT.     Rich;  affluent. 

Th*  inhabitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  wondrous 
am/hunt.  Ckapm,  11.^  ix,  S7. 

\To  CONFLOW.     To  flow  together. 

The  Drasidie  record,  That  a  part  in  rerr  deed  of  the 
nation  were  homelings,  in-borne,  and  tnere  bred ;  bat 
others  also  &om  the  utmost  islands  and  the  tracts 
beyond  Bhene,  driven  out  of  Uieir  owne  native  seats, 
what  with  oontinuall  warres,  and  what  with  the  inun- 
dation of  the  swelling  sea,  confiowtd  thither. 

Holland's  AiHmimnug  Marceilinu*,  1009. 
From  whom,  when  hee  had  turned  himselfe  toward 
the  common  people,  he  wondered  exceedingly,  liow 
ouickly  all  the  men  in  the  world  thus  cot^jlowed  to 
ftome.  JHd. 

To  CONFOUND.     Applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  the  spending  of  time. 

He  did  amfoumd  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  bardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

1  Hen.  IF,  i,  3. 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  f 

Coriol.,  i,  6. 

So  also  in  two  other  instances,  Jul. 
Cses.,  i,  1,  and  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  i,  4. 
fCONGESTED.   Accumulated. 

In  whose  minde 
Worlds  of  heroick  vertues  are  congrstrd 
To  make  him  up  a  worthy. 

Nahhts's  Hannibal  J-  Scijtio,  1637. 

To  CONOREE.     To  agree  together. 

Doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
C<mareeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close.     Hen.  F,  i,  2. 

Modem     editors     have     arbitrarily 
changed  the  word  to  congruing, 
fCONGRUENCE.  Of  congruence,  i.  <?., 
by  implication. 

£verie  justice  of  peace  may  cause  two  constables  to 
bee  chosen  in  each  hundred,  Lambert.  190.  and  this 
seemeth  to  bee  meant  of  tlie  high  constables  of  hun- 
dreds, and  to  include  and  impry  of  congrufnce  ^e 
swearing  of  them.        DaUon't  Countrcjf  fiutice,  1620. 

fCONG Y.     A  bow  of  salutation. 

Sir  William,  with  a  low  congjf,  saluted  him ;  the  good 
lady,  as  is  the  courtly  ctutom,  was  kist  of  this  noble- 
man. Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

ToCONJECT.   To  conjecture.   The  old 
quarto  of  Othello  reads  thus  : 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjrc/.t. 

Otkello.  iii,  3. 

In  the  firet  folio   it   is   changed    to 
conceits »  so  that  conject  was  probably 


beginning  to  be  disused.  It  is  found 
in  other  authors. 

Now  reason  I  or  eonject  with  myself. 

Jeotaslus.  1540. 

Cited  by  Steevens. 

Madam,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  teannes, 
Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  conjiet. 

Wars  of  Cyrus,  4to,  £,  1  b,  1694. 
4That  no  lyvyng  creature  cuwld  eonjeele, 
But  that  pure  love  dyd  that  wyt  d;nrect. 

The  Play  oj  Wyt  and  Seyenct. 

To  CONJURE.     To  agree.      Accented 
on  the  first. 

Thou  maist  not  coldly  set 
Our  soveraigne  processe,  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect. 
The  present  deatli  of  Hamlet  Haml.,  iv,  8. 

To  conjiire,  obtestor,  or  to  bind  by 
asseveration,  and  to  cdnjure,  to  use 
magical  arts,  were  not  then  always 
distinguished  from  each  other,  or 
from  this ;  all  were  accented  cdnjure. 
Instances  are  found  in  Shakespeare 
both  ways  :  and  Hall  has  conj&r'dy 
for  raisea  by  conjuration  : 

But  who  conjwr'd  this  bawdie  Poggie's  ghost? 

&/.,  B.  2,  S.  1. 

So  fluctuating  was  accent  as  yet. 
tCONNIVENCY.     Connivence. 

And  by  the  connivtncie  of  this  very  same  ladie  of  the 
world,  how  many  meu  of  high  birth  and  noble  parent- 
age have  submissively  embraced  the  knees  of 
Viriatiu  or  Spartacus  ? 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  1609. 

fCONQUERANT.     A  conqueror.     Fr. 

I  made  a  flat  retreat  into  a  closet  I  found  open,  the 
floore  of  which  was  strewed  with  ruses,  balfe  a  yard 
thick.  Thither  the  wanton  conquerant*  pursued  me, 
and  there  we  rowl'd  one  over  another  after  a  mad 
fashion,  till,  I  believe,  we  were  all  alike  willing  to 
give  the  game  over. 

Tk9  ComieaU  History  ofFraneion^  1666. 

fCONSECUTE.     To  attain.     Lat. 

For,  as  ferr  as  I  can  leme,  few  men  hitherto,  being 
here  in  any  auctoritie,  hath  Anally  consecuted  favors 
and  thankes,  but  rather  the  contrarie,  with  povertie 
for  theire  farewell.  State  FaperSt  ii,  389. 

CONSENT,  for  concent.  Musical  accord. 

For  ^vemmeiit,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Cungreeing  in  a  fuU  and  natural  close, 
Like  musick.  ^  Hen,  V,  i,  3. 

Why  the  modern  editors,  who  changed 
the  spelling  of  Shakespeare,  to  suit 
modern  readers,  did  not  change  this 
to  concent f  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
To  CONSKITE,  or  CONSKITT.  Mer- 
dis  aspergere. 

By  the  means  of  which,  they  gripe  all,  devour  all, 
eoHskite  all,  burn  all,  luc.  BabeUtis,  Oz.,  B.  6,  cli.  11. 
The  company  began  to  stop  their  nose ;  for  he  had 
eonskitted  himseu  with  meer  anguish  and  perplexity. 

Ibid.,  B.  2,  ch.  19, 

fTo  CONSORT.     To  associate  with. 

And  they 
Consorted  other  deities,  ri'plete  with  passions. 

Chnfimnn,  11.,  viii,  386. 

tCONSPICTIOUS.    Excelling. 
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Heere  he  comes,  sveete  host,  heere  is  the  dukes 
heire  of  LeniiiKben;e ;  doe  homage,  and  after  eiitertaine 
him  and  me  his  follower  with  ttie  most  conspieiious 
pleasures  that  lies  iu  thy  iH)ore  ability. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

fCONSTERNATED.  Struck  with  con- 
sternation. 

The  king  of  Astoria  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
consternated  at  this  association. 

The  Pagan  Prinee,  1690. 

fCONSTULT.  To  become  as  great  a 
fool  as  another. 

Some  English  gentiemen  with  him  consulted. 
And  as  he  nat'rally  with  them  eonstuUed, 
Where  thev  perceiving  his  deserts  were  great, 
They  strivVl  to  mount  him  into  honours  seat. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCONSUBSTANTIAL.  Identical  in 
substance  with. 

As  in  the  course  of  nature  doth  befall, 
That  from  the  essence  of  an  earthly  father. 
An  eartldy  son  esBentiall  parts  doth  gather ; 
Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  iwi|^ 
There  sprouts  another  consubstanlial  spng. 

1/u  Bartas. 

fCONSULT.     A  consultation. 

He  is  altogether  uneasie,  till  he  makes  a  second  visit, 
and  thinlu  time  runs  too  slow,  till  he  can  find  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  puts  himself  for 
that  purpose  into  the  finest  garb  that  a  consult  of  the 
neatest  taylors  about  town  can  contrive,  concluding 
that  or  nothing  will  win  her. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

CONSUMMATE,  verbal  adjective,  for 
the  participle  consummated,  or  being 
consummated. 

Do  you  the  oflBce,  friar,  which  consummate, 
Betum  him  here  again.   Ueas.for  Meas.,  v,  last  sc. 

The  accent  here  is  doubtful ;  but 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
generally  accent  the  first  syllable. 

The  fulness  of  his  fortunes  winged  them 

To  cdnsummat*  this  match.    Lady  Alimony,  D,  4. 

CONTECK,  for  contest;  in  Chaucer 
eonteke.  Retained  by  Spenser.  See 
Todd.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  marks  it  as 
Saxon,  but  no  such  word  is  found  in 
that  language.  Skinner  supposed  it 
only  a  corruption  of  contests  Gas- 
coigne  also  has  it : 

But,  for  I  found  some  eontecke  and  debate, 
In  regiment  where  I  was  woont  to  rule. 

Works,  4to,  1587,  sig.  h,  4. 

tCONTEMPLATION.  Sight;  behold- 
ing. 

The  king  at  the  contemplation  of  Alfreds  fiends  and 
kinsfolks,  signified  to  the  pope,  &c. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles, 

CONTENTATION.  Very  commonly 
used  for  contentment,  or  satisfaction, 
and  even  so  late  as  by  Arbuthnot. 
See  Todd.  I  suspect  it #  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  contention  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  unless  the  speaker  be 
intended  to  express  himself  incor- 
rectly, which  does  not  seem  probable. 


Content  ?  I  was  never  in  better  eonlm/o/MNi  {a  my 
life.  B.  /-  Ft.  Wit  at  set.  Wemp.^  r.  I. 

The  first  folio,  however,  as  well  as 
the  modern  editions,  gives  eontention. 
fCONTERITION.   Rubbing  or  striking 
together. 

lie  being  gone,  Francion  did  light  his  torch  again  bv 
the  means  of  a  flint,  that  hj  eontention  sparkled  oak 
fire.  Comieall  History  efFirancioM,  165i. 

To  CON  THANKS.  To  study  expres- 
sions of  gratitude. 

Yet  thanks  I  must  yon  com. 
That  you  are  thieves  profest ;  thatyon  work  not 
In  holier  sliiipes.  JHmon  ofJth.,  iv,  8. 

But  manv  other  mo,  when  they  shall  knowe  of  it 

for  your  kindiiesse  will  con  you  very  much  thancke. 

Jsch.  Toxoph.,  p.  11. 
I  eon  thee  thanke  to  whom  thy  dogges  be  doire. 

Pemh.  Jrc,  p.  224. 

CONTINENT.  That  in  which  any- 
thing is  contained.  The  original 
sense  of  the  word,  by  its  etymology. 
It  is  frequently  so  used  by  Shake- 
speare, and  the  usage  wns  long  tbouglit 
peculiar  to  him,  but  Mr.  Tudd  has 
shown  other  authorities  for  it.  More 
might  easily  be  adduced. 

Great  vessels  iiito  lesse  are  emptied  never. 
There's  a  redoundance  past  their  continmt  ever. 

Bussy  d'Jmbois,  4iu,  si^.  D,  2  h. 
f  And  yet  that  little  thou  esteem'st  too  great  a  rww- 

tinent 
In  thy  incontinent  avarice.    Chapm.,  Horn.  II.,  i,  170. 

fTo  CONTINGERATE.  To  come  into 
contact  with. 

Yet  I  with  non-sence  could  eontingerete. 
With  catophiscoes  terra|fro|diic3ite. 
And  make  my  selte  admir'd  ininn-diately, 
Of  such  as  understand  no  more  llivn  1. 

Taylor's  It'orkrs.  1650. 

fCONTRADICTIVE.    Contradiitoiy. 

Of  the  king's  fault  in  labouring  t«  uplioUl  nioiiMrcliy. 
his  soliciting  the  king  of  Dcumnrk  tu  ihia  purpose. 
no  whit  contradictive  to  his  former  resolutions  of 
not  calling  in  forreign  aid. 

Symmons,  Findie.  of  Ch.  1, 1648. 

fCONTRARY.     Contradictory. 

Had  I  demaunded  whence  you  came,  or  whither  yon 
«'Ould,  for  the  one  you  luigbt  have  told  me  a  contrary 
tale,  and  for  the  other  your  «elfe  is  iim-ertnine. 

The  Man  in  the  Mooue,  1609. 

To  CONTRARY.  To  oppose,  or  coun- 
teract.    Accented  on  the  second. 

You  must  contrary  me  I    Marry,  'tis  time  I 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  S. 
I  will  not  eontrdry  your  migesty ;  for  time  must  wear 
out  that  love  hath  wrought. 

Lyly,  Alex,  and  Comp.,  iii,  4. 

Exemplified  by  Todd,  but  not  noticed 
as  obsolete. 
lb  CONTRIVE.  To  wear  out,  to  pass 
away.  From  contrivi,  the  praet.  of 
contero.  One  of  the  disused  Latinisms. 
See  Continent,  and  Con  finer. 

Please  you  we  may  contrite  this  afternoon, 
Ajid  quaff  cwouset  to  our  mistress'  health. 

Tarn.  Skr^  i,  % 
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tn  travelling  coontryet,  «re  three  liave  euutriv^d 
Fall  many  a  yearc.        Dam.  and  l*gth.,  O.  PI.,  i,  181. 
After  mutch  couiisayle,  aud  i^reat  lyme  contriwed  in 
their  lereral  examinations.  Pal.  of  Flea*.,  D  d,  2. 

See  also  Todd's  Johnson. 
tCONTRIVEMENT.     Contrivance. 

My  braine  shall  be 
Busie  in  his  undoing ;  and  I  will 
Plot  mine  with  religion ;  his  disgrace 
Shall  be  my  zeales  eottti  itement. 

CartwrigkCs  Ordinary,  1651. 

tCONVENABLE.     Convenient. 

And  when  he  had  taryed  there  a  long  time  for  a 
eamwtnabU  wind,  at  length  it  came  about  even  as  he 
himself  desired.  Jloluuked's  CkronicUs.lbfl. 

tCONVERTIST.     A  convert. 

Hypoerisie  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tuna  peare  with 
Goo,  that  hee  will  pardon  the  sorrowfull  eonvertUi 
before  the  proud  jnstiiier ;  for  he  that  standeth  upon 
tearmes  of  dooiog  well,  when  hee  determineth  to 
continue  bad,  is  worse  then  he  that  looketh  up  to 
heaven,  and  ^leth  into  some  durty  puddle  or  other. 
Bick  Cabinet fumuked with  Vmnetit  qf 
BxcelUnt  Ditcriplioiu,  1616. 

CONVERTITE.  A  convert;  one  who 
has  changed  his  notions. 

Out  of  thoe  ccnnertite*  there  is  much  matter  to  be 
heard  and  leam'd.  As  yon  like  it,  r,  4. 

Ton  must  now  prepare, 
In  all  your  grace's  pomp,  to  entertain 
Your  cousin  who  is  now  a  eontertiti, 

B.  /-  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  iii,  tub  fin. 

To  CONVEY.  A  more  decent  term  for 
to  steal ;  as  ancient  Pistol  learnedly 
(li^tins:^ishe8. 

Cvitrr/,  the  wise  it  call.    Steal  I— fob,  a  fico  for  the 

Elinige !  Merry  IK.  W,,  i,  S. 

•lit.  :iH  I  nni  Crack,  I  will  convey,  crossbite,  and  cheat 
ujiuii  biniplicius. 

Mareton'e  What  you  will,  Jne.  Dr.,  ii,  S60. 

Hence  also  conveyance  is  used  for 
dishonesty,  and  a  conveyer  for  a 
robber. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyanee. 

I  Hen.  r/,i,S. 
Oh  good,  convey  !  Conveyers  are  you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  kinz's  fall. 

Biek.  ll,  iv,  sab  fin. 

A  conveyancer  is  different.    See  Todd. 
fCON VICIOUS.    Reproachful. 

Also  a  contieyous  dyaloge  withowt  any  tytle,  inveynge 
specyally  agaynst  sayut  Tliomas  of  Canterbery& 
whiche  as  yet  was  never  prynted  nor  publysshed 
openly.  Letter  dated  1S33. 

fCONVICTED.     Convinced. 

Euphues  seeinff  this  fatherly  and  friendly  sire  (whom 
wee  will  name  r'idus)  to  have  no  lease  inward  courtesie, 
then  outward  comlinesse,  convicted  (as  wel  he  might) 
that  the  proffer  of  his  bountie  noted  the  noblenesse 
of  his  birth.  LyUe^s  Bupkues. 

To  CONVINCE.  To  overcome.  A 
Latinism. 

His  two  chamberlains 
I  will,  with  wine  and  wassell  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Much.,  i,  7. 

Now  you  look  finely  indeed,  Win!  tliis  cap  d<ies 
convince.  B.  Jons.  Bartk.  F.,  i,  1. 

Also  for  to  convict.     See  'I'odd. 
To  CONVIVE.    To  feast  together,  to  be 
convivial. 


Go  to  my  teut, 
Tlierc  in  the  full  couetve  we.     Tro.  and  Crcit,,  iv,  ft. 

To  CONY-CATCH.  To  deceive  a  simple 
person ;  to  cheat,  or  impose ;  a  cony, 
or  rabbit,  being  considered  as  a  very 
simple  animal.  It  has  been  shown, 
from  Decker's  English  Villanies,  that 
the  system  of  cheating,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  swindling,  was  carried  to 
a  great  length  early  in  the  17th 
century ;  that  a  collective  society  of 
sharpers  was  called  a  warren,  and 
their  dupes  rabbit-suckers  (that  is, 
young  rabbits),  or  conies.  One  of 
their  chief  decoys  was  the  selling 
goods  or  trash,  to  be  resold  at  a 
loss,  as  explained  under  Commodity. 
They  had  several  other  terms  of  their 
art,  all  derived  from  the  warren. 
See  this  well  stated  in  Mr.  D* Israeli's 
Curios,  of  Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  78,  et  seq., 
At  other  times  the  gang  were  bird- 
catchers,  and  their  prey  a  gull,  &c. 
Ibid. 

Take  heed,  signor  Baptista,  lest  you  be  eony-catched 
in  this  business.  Tarn.  Skr.,  r,  u 

Wlioreson  eoney-cateking  rascal  I  I  could  eat  the  vitt 
hilts  for  anger.  B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  in  H.,  iii,  I. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  to 
express  harmless  roguery,  playing 
jocular  tricks,  and  no  more.  When 
Grumio  will  not  answer  his  fellow- 
servants,  except  in  a  jesting  way, 
Curtis  says  to  him. 

Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatekiny.  Tarn.  Skr.,  iv,  1. 

CONY-CATCHER.  A  sharper,  or  cheat. 
Minshew  has  well  expressed  the  origin 
of  the  term : 

A  come-catcker,  a  name  giren  to  deceirers,  by  a 
metaphor,  taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens,  and 
conie-grounds,  using  all  means,  sleights,  and  cunning 
to  derive  them,  as  pitching  of  haies  before  their 
holes,  fetching  them  in  by  tumblers,  ke.  Diet. 

Seel  seel  impostors!  eony-aUekers I 

Marst.  Wkat  y.  wiU,  Anc,  Br.,  ii,  S6S. 

f  COOK.  The  following  proverb  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  common  one. 

£um  odi  sapientem  qui  sibi  non  sapit :  hee  is  an  ill 
eooke  tliat  cannot  licke  his  owne  fingers. 

Witkals'  Dictionsuy,  ed.  1634,  p.  556. 

A  COOLING  CARD.  A  phrase  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  primero,  or 
some  other  game  in  which  money  was 
staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  de- 
cisive as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the 
adversary.  Met,  Something  to  damp 
or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an  ex- 
pectant. 

There  all  is  marr'd:  there  lies  a  coding  card, 

lHen.ri,J,4. 
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Tlie«e  liol  youths, 
I  frnr,  will  liiitl  a  cooling  ran/,  B.  .f-  Ff.  Island  Pr.X  3. 
Kiiphurs,  to  ilic  intent  tliHt  he  might  bridle  the  over- 
iiisiiiiig  afTcrtiuns  of  IMiilautuii,  convi'icd  into  his 
Btndie  a  certfine  paniplikt,  which  he  tearmcd  a 
cooling  card  for  Fhilautus ;  yet  generally  to  be  applyed 
to  all  lovers.  Enphues,  p.  39. 

We   have  no   instance   of  it   in   the 
original  sense.  [But  see  the  following.] 

iBue.  My  lord,  lay  down  a  cooling  card,  this  game  is 

gone  too  far. 
You  nave  liim  fast,  now  cut  him  off,  for  feare  of  rivill 

war.  True  Tragedie  of  Ric.  Ill,  1 5 W. 

fCOOT.  A  bird.  The  name  is  at  pre- 
sent given  to  the  water-hen. 

Glaiicium,  h  glaucis  oculis.  7Aavicu>if,  quod  fusciui 

genus  est  plumis  pedihusque.    A  felfare,  or  (as  some 

thinke)  a  a>ote.  Nomeneiator. 

but  feentle  muse)  tell  me  what  fo^ils  are  those 

Tliat  out  cven-uow  from  fl«{rey  fenns  arose  ? 

lis  th'liungry  hem,  the  preedv  corniomnt, 

The  coot  and  curlew,  which  iixe  moors  doo  haunt. 

Dtt  Barta*. 

COP,  or  COPPE.  The  top  of  anything. 
The  bead.  It  is  pure  Saxon.  It  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  Todd's  John- 
son. 

Marry,  she's  not  in  fHshion  yet;  she  wears  a  hood; 
hut  'I  stands  a-C(tp.  B.  Jons.  Alch..  ii,  6. 

Wherefore,  »%  some  suppose,  of  copiier-mincs  in  me 
1  Copper-land  was  caH'cl ;  but  some  will  have  't  to  be 
From  the  old  Britains  brouj^ht,  fur  rop  they  use  to  call 
Tlic  tops  of  many  hills,  m  hich  I  am  slor'd  witliAl. 

Drayton**  Polyolb.,  30,  p.  1225. 

He  should  have  said  Saxons,  rather 
than  Britons. 

f  Most  like  unto  Diana  bright  when  she  to  hunt  Koth  out 
Upon  Eurotai  bankes,  or  through  the  eopi  ai  Cjiithus 

hill, 
Wliom  thousands  of  the  la^  nimnhes  await  to  do  her 

wiU.  Phaer'*  Virgil,  1600. 

'\To  COPART.  To  share,  to  sympathise. 

How  say  you,  gentlemen,  will  you  eopart  with  nie  in 
this  my  dcjectedncsse  ?  Hcyurood's  Roijall  King,  1637. 

COPATAIN.  A  word  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  following  passage,  but 
supposed  to  be  made  from  cop,  and 
to  mean  high-crowned.  [A  sugar-loaf 
hat.  A  corruption  of  copped-tank. 
See  Copped,  and  Copple-tankt  ] 

Oh  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet  I  a  velvet  hose !  a 
scarlet  cloak  1  and  a  copatain  hat.        Tarn.  Shr.,  v,  1. 

fCOPEL.     A  cape.  Fr. 

pinkinge  and  racing  the  doublctt,  and  liniuge  of  ve 
copeU  .  .  .  .  d«. 

ffor  embroidcringc  doublett,  eopcH,  and  scarfc,  2/.  10*. 
niakinge  the  copell  .  .  .11.  S,i. 

makinge  the  clooke  .  .  .9s. 

Account,  dated  1619. 

COPEMAN.  The  same  as  chapman,  or 
merchant.  From  to  cope,  which 
meant  to  exchange :  both  from  ceap, 
a  market. 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
Tor  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  coprman. 

B.  Jons,  fox,  iii,  5. 

Verstegan  gives  the  derivation  thus  : 

Ceapman,  for  tnis  we  now  say  chapman,  which  is  at 
qiuch  as  to  say  as  a  merchant,  or  coprman. 

fUitit.  qfD.  Int.,  p.  166. 


COPESMATE.  The  same  word  cope, 
compounded  with  mate  instead  of 
man;  meaning  therefore  evidently  a 
partner  or  companion  in  merchandise. 

Mishiipen  Time,  cooesmate  of  ugly  night. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Liter.,  SuppL,  i,  5^ 
No  better  eopenuLtesJ 
I'll  go  seek  them  out  with  this  light  in  my  hand. 

^tti»fao«».O.PL.iT,146. 

See  it  further  exemplified  in  Todd*8 
Johnson. 
COPHETUA.  An  imaginary  African 
king,  of  whom  the  legendary  ballads 
told,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  beggar,  and  married  her. 
The  song  is  extant  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
voK  i,  p.  198,  and  is  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
The  name  of  the  fair  beggar-maid, 
according  to  that  authority,  was 
Zenelophon ;  but  Dr.  Percy  con- 
sidered that  as  a  corruption  of  Peoe- 
lophon,  which  is  the  name  in  the 
ballad. 

The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cofkghm 
set  eve  upon  the  pernicious  and  indnbitate  Mggar 
Zenclopli<m.  Lote*s  L.  L.,  ir,  1. 

The  following  lines  of  the  ballad  are 
alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

'llie  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim. 

From  heaven  down  did  hie ; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him. 

In  place  where  he  did  lye. 

See  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  1.  According 
to  B.  Jonson  this  king  wa^  remarkable 
for  his  riches. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  an  I  might  be 
made  as  rich  as  king  Ccphelua. 

£9.  Man  in  Au  JJ.,  iii,  4. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was 
some  old  drama  on  this  subject,  in 
which  these  riches  might  be  men- 
tioned. From  this  play  probably  the 
bombastic  lines  spoken  by  ancient 
Pistol  were  quoted : 

0  base  Af  syrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  dophelua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

8  Hen.  IT,  r,  8. 

And  perhaps  this : 

Si)okc  like  the  bold  Cophetua*s  son ! 

mu,  0.  PL,  Tiii,  4S9. 

The  worthy  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  hero  for  a  rant. 
COPPED.     Having  a  high  and  promi- 
nent top  ;  from  cop. 

These  they  call  first  Jepioglans,  who  have  their  faces 
shaven,  in* token  of  servitude,  wearing  long  coates  and 
copped  caps,  not  unlike  to  our  idiots. 

Sandys,  Trmeb,  p.  47. 
With  high-rop/  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt. 

Gascoignf,  Hcarbet,  p.  216. 
Were  they  as  copped  and  high  .Tested  as  mariih 
whoopi.  Bahelau^  OuU^  B.  II,  ch.  «4|. 
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f  Fiom  a  eoppid-cToyni'tencrxt  prickd  up  bj  a  brother, 
From  daninuble  nicinl>rrs  and  tils  of  the  mother, 
Fruu  eares  like  uvsters  thut  grin  hI  curb  uthcr 

Ftelcker's  Poems,  p.  132. 

COPPLE-CROWNS  are  the  same  thing ; 
high-topped  crowns. 

And  what'i  their  feather? 

Like  the  eoppU  crown 
The  Upwing  hai.  Randolph^  Jmynl.,  ii,  S. 

Soon  after  follows  : 

O  sweet  lady-birda  I 
With  eoppU  erownt,  and  wings  bnt  on  one  side.  IM. 

COPPLE-TANKT,  COPPINTANK,  and 
COPTANKT,  are  all  of  similar  forma- 
tion. 

Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  hats,  eopple-tanked,  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  higl^  or  more. 

Comnu,  hjf  Damet.,  B,  5  b. 
Tlien  should  come  in  the  doctours  of  Loven,  [Louvain] 
with  their  great  eoppitt-Unka,  and  doctours  hattes. 

Bee-kite  of  Rom.  Ch.,  I,  7  b. 
A  eoptankt  hat,  made  on^  tlemidi  block. 

Qase.  Workes,  N,  8  b. 

tCOPPRICE-BAG. 

I  know  youl  not  endure  to  see  my  Jack 
Goe  empty,  nor  weare  shirts  of  eoftprice  hagi. 

The  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  33. 

tCOPSI-CURSTY.  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  corpus  Ghristi,  occurring  in  old 
English  plays. 

COPY.  Plenty ;  from  copia.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  is  not 
peculiar  to  him  ;  Mr.  Todd  has  quoted 
it  from  the  preface  to  the  English 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Gifford  says  that  it  is 
found  in  Chaucer. 

She  was  blest  with  no  more  copy  of  wit,  but  to  sen-e 
his  humour  thus.  ^t.  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  1. 

To  iniin  the  opinion  of  coptf,  utter  all  they  cxi\,  how- 
ever unfitly.  Address  pref.  to  the  Alchemist. 
Cicero  said  Roscius  contended  with  him.  by  vorietiu 
of  lively  {gestures  to  surmount  the  cufy  of  his  speach 
[i.  e.,  copiousness].  Puttmham,  B.  i,  cli.  11. 
iThou  foolish  thirster  after  idle  secrets 
And  ill's  abrode;  looke  home,  and  store  and  choke 

thee; 
There  sticks  an  Achelons  home  of  nil. 
Copie  enough.  Chapman's  Widows  Tears,  1612. 

fCORAGE.     To  encourage.    Hey  wood, 

1556. 
tCORAL  seems  to  have  been  employed 

from  an  early  period  for  playthings 

given  to  infants  when  they  were  cutting 

their  teeth. 

And  since  that  physick  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  continual 
aliment,  but  as  an  adjument  of  drooping  nature  at  an 
extremity:  and  beside  that,  seeing  every  nasty  and 
base  Tygellus  use  the  pine,  as  infants  their  red  corals, 
ever  in  their  mouths,  and  many  besides  of  more  note 
and  esteem  take  it  more  for  wantonnes  than  want,  as 
Gerard  speaks.  Op  tick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

CORANTO.  A  swift  and  lively  dance. 
Courantf  Fr. ;  from  eorrere,  Ital.  to 
run  :  written  also  corranto. 

And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  eorantos. 

lien.  V,  iii,  5. 

They  are  thus  described  by  sir  John 
Pa?ie8|  in  his  poem  on  dancing : 


What  shall  I  name  those  cnrrent  traverses, 
Tliat  on  a  triple  dactyl  f(Mit  do  run, 

Close  by  the  ground,  with  sliding  psihsji'tca, 
Wlierein  that  dancer  gn-iilrst  praiMr  liatit  won 
Wliiirh  with  best  onler  ran  all  order  shun : 

For  every  where  he  wantonly  must  nuige, 

And  turn  and  wind  with  unexpected  ehunge. 

Stanza  69. 

Hence  we  find  a  coranto  pace  used  for 
a  very  swift  pace : 

But  away  rid  I,  sir ;  put  my  horse  to  a  coranto  pace, 
and  left  my  fiddle  behind  me. 

MiJdhlon,  More  Diss.,  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  411. 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from 
Cordova.  Corrupted  also  into  cord' 
wayn,  or  cordewayne.  Whence  a 
shoemaker  is  still  technically  called  a 
cordwainer. 

Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  ecrderan. 

Pletch.  Faithf  Sh.,  i.  L 

So  Spenser : 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordtrayns. 

SpfHS.  y.  0.,  VI  ii,  6. 
fBy  the  next  opportunity  I  will  send  you  the  eordouM 
pockets  and  gloves  you  writ  for  of  Francisco  Morenos 
pt*rfuming.  HoirelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

rWitli  your  favour  mv  good  friend,  I  would  willingly 
buy  three  imire  of  gloves,  one  of  lambes  leather,  the 
other  ot  kid,  and  a  paire  of  eordi  xmt ;  but  for  Gods 
sake  let  us  have  no  ceremonies,  nor  any  biddings  oif 
and  on.  The  Passenger  qf  Benvenuto,  \t\i. 

fib  CORE.     To  groan. 

Wliich  saint  George  seeing,  upon  the  snddaiue  thrust 
his  sword  into  his  greedv  throtil,  and  overthrew  him  ; 
at  which  tlie  monster  yels  and  cores  forth  such  a  ter- 
rible novse.  as  if  the  center  of  the  earth  had  cnickt, 
that  with  the  uncouth  din  thereof,  the  neiKlilN)iu\iij( 
hils,  woods,  and  valleyet,  seemed  to  tremble  like  nh 
earthquake.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

CORIANDER  SEED.  A  familiar  and 
jocular  term  for  money.  The  seeds 
of  coriander  being  hemispheres,  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  may  perhaps  have 
given  some  rude  idea  of  pieces  of 
money. 

Which  they  told  us  was  neither  for  the  sake  of  her 
piety,  parts,  or  person,  but  for  the  fourth  comprelien- 
sive  p,  portion;  the  spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles, 
and  other  coriander  seed  with  which  she  was  quilted 
all  over.  OzelVs  Rabelais,  B.  IV,  ch.  iz,  p.  123. 

fCORINTH.     A  currant. 

A  brief  abstracte  of  the  accompte  of  the  Corynthet 
for  2  yeares  ending  at  Michaelmas  1606. — The  net 

Sroduce  of  the  farm  on  the  duties  on  currants  was, 
uring  this  period,  28^/. 

A  CORINTHIAN.  A  wencher,  a  de- 
bauched  man.  The  fame  of  Corinth 
as  a  place  of  resort  for  loose  women 
was  not  yet  extinct.  It  had  flourished 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece. 

And  tell  me  flaUy  I  nm  no  proud  Jack,  like  FalstaflF; 
but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy. 

\  Hen.  IF,\\,  i. 
And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic 
old  prclatcss,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  hiity. 

Milton,  Apol.  for  Smeet. 

Corinth  was  even  a  current  name  for 
a  house  of  ill  reput9« 
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Would  we  rould  «cc  yuu  ui  Corhith! 

tCORK-BR AINED.     Light  headed. 

And  howsoever  we  nre  8ligl«tly  estecm'd  by  some 

Kiddy  •headed  corkbrains  or  wiishnim  pninteu  puck- 

fovsts.  Tiojior's  Worker,  1630. 

W)iy  you  slisill  see  nn  upstnrt  corkrbralnd  Jacke 

Will  beare  five  hundred  ukera  on  his  backe, 

And  u  alke  as  stoutly  as  if  it  were  no  load, 

And  beare  it  to  each  pl»Cf  of  his  aboad.  Ibid. 

tCOKJNEI.lUS.  The  name  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  discipline  of  the  tub  for  the 
venereal  disease.     See  Tub. 

And,  where  they  should  study  in  private  with  Diogenes 
in  his  ftll,  they  are  with  Corurliut  in  kit  tub. 

Armin's  Nrst  of  Ninnies,  1808, 

CORNEMUSE.  or  CORNAMUTE.  A 
bagpipe.  The  French  Manuel  Lexique, 
by  the  Abb6  Prevost,  defines  it  exactly 
as  a  bagpipe :  '*  Instrument  de  mu- 
sique  champ^tre,  a  vent  et  k  anche. 
II  est  compose  de  trois  chalumeaux, 
et  d'une  peau  remplie  de  vent,  qui  se 
serre  sous  le  bras  pour  en  jouer,  en 
remuant  les  doigts  sur  les  trous  des 
chalumeaux."  Drayton  rather  inac- 
curately speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from 
the  bagpipe,  in  reciting  country  instru- 
ments: 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shawn,  unto  the  comamute. 
Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  country 
round.  Poiyolb.,  iv,  p.  736. 

-fWher  on  those  pines  the  neighh'ring  groves  among, 
(Now  utterly  neglected  in  these  days) 
Our  garlands,  piprs,  and  cornamutu  were  hung. 
The  monuments  of  our  deserved  praise.         Dayton. 

tCORNEOL.  The  stone  now  called  a 
cornelian. 

Sardius,  ....  Comaline.  A  kind  of  onyx  of  a 
blackish  c<.lour,  called  a  comcol.  Nonunclator. 

fCORNERPIE. 

He  may  marrA*  a  knights  daughter,  u  creature  out  of 
fashion,  that  has  not  one  commendable  quality,  more 
then  to  make  a  corner  pye  and  a  sallad,  no  nuinner  of 
courtship,  but  two  or  three  dances,  as  old  as  mounsier, 
and  can  play  a  few  lessons  on  the  virginalls  that  she 
learnt  of  her  gnindam  \  besides  she  is  simple,  and 
dull  in  her  dalliance.  The  Lost  Laihj,  1638. 

tro  CORNUTE.     To  cuckold. 

Tliis  to  the  poorest  cuckold  sermes  a  bliss. 
That  he  witli  mighty  monarchs  sharer  is, 
That,  though  to  be  cornuted  lit-  a  griefe, 
Yet  to  have  such  brave  partners  is  reliefc. 

TayU^'s  V'orkrs,  lfl3(). 

tCORNWELL.  Cornhill  is  so  called 
in  Deloney's  Strange  Histories,  I  GO/. 
In  the  following  passage,  we  have  a 
pun  upon  (probably)  Cornwall. 

For  millions  of  men  that  have  beenc  married. 
Have  unto  Comwell  without  boat  bcene  carried. 

Putquil's  Night  Cap,  1613. 

fCORNY.     Hard,  like  horn  ? 

Alio  Ipocras  saith,  that  a  woman  being  conceived  niih 
a  man-child  is  ruddy,  and  her  right  side  is  cuniy  about , 
but  if  the  bee  conceived  with  n  maid-child,  she  is 
blacke,  and  her  left  pap  is  corny  about. 

JAtf  i'a/AiMy  to  HMlth,  f.  63. 


COROLLARY.  Something  added,  or 
even  superfluous.  No  great  deyiation 
from  the  original  sense. 

Bring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  3fW»p.,  if,  1. 

CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

Now  no  more  shall  these  tmoolh  broirt  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronaU,  and  lead  the  dance. 

Fl.Fiuikf.SkipL,i,l' 

So  Spenser  in  his  pastorals. 
CORONEL.  The  original  Spanish  word 
for  colonel.     This  fully  accounts  for 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  latter 
word,  curnel. 


Afterwards  their  eororuU,  named  IX>n  Sebastian, 
forth  to  in  treat  that  they  might  part  wiUi  their  ames 
like  souldiers.  Spenser,  State  oflreUmd. 

He  brought  the  name  of  eoronel  to  town,  as  some  did 
formerly  to  the  suburbs  that  of  lieutenant  or  captain. 

FUetnoe's  Bnigm.  Characters. 

That  is,  as  a  good  travelling  name, 
for  disguise. 

Our  early  dictionaries  also  give  eoronel 
for  colonel. 
fCORONlCH.    A  cornice. 

There  was  presented  to  sight  a  firont  of  arcfaitecture 
with  two  pmasters  at  each  side,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  coroHtck  a  compartement  with  this  inscriptton. 

Triumphs  of  the  Princt  ^Amoar,  16SS. 

CORPUS  CHRISTl  DAY.  A  high 
festival  of  the  church  of  Rome,  held 
annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  miraculous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  under 
pope  Urban  IV. 

This  was  the  usual  time  for  perform- 
ing the  mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas,  of 
which,  in  England,  those  of  CoYeutry 
were  particularly  famous,  as  is  relatea 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  116. 
They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  an  old 
drama : 

This  dc\7ll  and  I  were  of  olde  accineyntance, 
For  oft  iu  the  play  of  Corpus  Ckristi 
He  hath  play'd  tlae  devyll  at  Coventry. 

«mri»#,  O.  n..i,M. 

The  Chester  Mysteries  were  also 
famous,  and  were  performed  at  the 
same  feast,  and  sometimes  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  few  copies  of  the  latter 
have  been  printed  for  the  members 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  by  James 
Ifeywood  Markland,  Esq.,  from  an 
Hnrleian  MS.,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
liminnrv  discourse.    This  was  in  1818. 

tCOKRASlVEl).  An  old  form  of  corro- 
siredy  common  in  earlv  plays. 

CORKIGIliLE,  for  corr'ective.  Having 
the  power' of  correction.    This  sense 
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is  clearly  improper,  yet  Mr.  Todd  has 
«bown  that  it  was  used  by  JoDson  as 
well  as  Shakespeare. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  thii,  lies  in  onr 
will.  OttuUo,  i,  S. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  eorriffible  hand  over  him, 
Crispiniu  ?  Po€ taster,  ii,  1. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  used  it 
rightly  : 

Bending  down  his  eorrigikU  neck.  Ant.  jr  CUop.,  ir,  12. 

CORSEY,    COR  SIVE,   and    CORZIE. 

All,  I  believe,  corruptions  of  corrosive  ; 
meaning  therefore,  as  a  substantive, 
anything  that  corrodes.  Corrosive 
itself  was  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  spoken  as  two  syllables,  even 
when  written  without  contraction. 

Whereas  lie  meant  his  c&rrosiwet  to  apply, 

And  with  straight  diet  tame  his  atabbome  malady. 

Spem.  F.  Q..  I,  x,  25. 

Elsewhere  Spenser  writes  it  so : 

And  that  same  bitter  co/rite  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart,  and  made  refraine  from  meat. 

Ibid.,  IV,  ix,  15. 
And  more  than  all  the  rest  this  greer'd  him  oheefe, 
And  to  his  heart  a  eo/tive  was  eteniell. 

Harrimgt.  Jriost.,  xliii,  83. 
For  er'ry  cordiall  that  my  thoughts  apply 
Turns  to  a  eo/site,  and  doth  eat  it  fararr. 

B.  Jons.  B9.  Man  out  of  H. 
This  was  a  eor'sive  to  old  Edward's  days. 
And  without  ceasing  fed  upon  his  hones. 

Drayt.  Leg.  of  P.  Oav.,  p.  671. 

We  find  it  written  corzie: 

He  feels  a  corzie  cold  his  heart  to  kuaw. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xx,  97. 

I  thought  once  this  might  be  put 
for  coryzoy  or  rheum ;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  passages  from  this 
author  shows  plainly  what  he  meant. 
In  one  place  it  seems  to  mean  distress 
or  inconvenience. 

His  perplexed  mother  was  driven  to  make  him  by 
force  be  tended,  with  extreme  corsey  to  herselfe,  and 
annoyance  to  him.  Fembr.  Aread.^  L.  3,  p.  WI- 

Here  also  it  is  much  the  same : 

Vae  discontent 
You  seem  to  entertain,  is  merely  causeless ; — 
— And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  discover  i^ 
That  we  may  take  the  spleen  and  corsey  from  it. 

(fkapwM's  Mons.  JrOlive,  Anc.  Dr..  iii,  348. 

The  editor's  note  is  quite  erroneous. 

tTo  hare  a  great  hart  or  domage.  which  we  call  a 
corsey  to  the  herte.  Bliotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 

fCORSICK.     Grieved. 

Alas  *  poore  infants  borne  to  wofnll  fates, 
What  eorsicke  hart  such  harmelesse  soules  can  greeve. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

CORTLNE,  for  curtain,     Cortina,  Lat. 
Only  an  antiquated  spelling. 

Talk  of  the  affairs 
The  doudes.  the  cortines,  and  the  mysteries. 
That  are  afoot.    B.  Jons.  Maso.  of  Neptun^s  Triumph. 
Cortina  striata,  a  pleitcd  or  folded  cortine,  or  a  corline 
that  hath  long  stra'ces  in  it. 

Fleming* s  ^'omenei,  p.  247,  b. 

KJOSHER.     To  entertain  a  guest. 


A  rery  fit  and  proper  house,  sir, 
For  such  a  worthy  guest  to  cosher. 

The  Irish  Uudibras,  1689. 

fCOSH BRING.     A  pet  animal  ? 

I  would  not  leave  a  head  to  wag  upon  a  shoulder  of 
our  eeneratioti,  from  my  mother's  sucking-pig  at  her 
nipple  to  my  great  grandfather's  coshering  in  ttic 
peas-straw.         Shirley's  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  v,  1 

COSIER.     See  Cozier. 

COSSET.  A  lamb,  or  other  young 
animal,  brought  up  by  hand.  Being 
a  rustic  word,  1  cannot  believe  that  it 
had  an  Italian  derivation. 

I  shall  give  thee  yon  cosset  for  thy  payne. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal ,  Sept. 

A  pet  of  any  kind. 

And  I  am  for  the  cosset,  his  charge ;  did  you  ever  see 
a  fellow's  face  more  accuse  him  for  an  ass  ? 

B.  Joni.  Barth.  F.,  i,  I. 

COST.     A  rib.    From  the  Latin  costa. 

It  is  an  automa.  [automaton]  runs  under  water, 
With  H  sung  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she  wri^-.'les 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  1. 

This  is  like  some  modern  projects. 
COSTARD.  A  man's  head ;  or  a  large 
kind  of  apple.  Which  is  the  original 
sense,  is  not  yet  settled.  Mr.  Gifibrd 
positively  says  the  apple  (Note  on 
the  Alchemist,  act  v,  sc.  1) :  and 
certainly  we  do  not  find  it  used  for  a 
head,  except  in  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous language.  It  occurs  five 
times  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  in 
that  way.  Yet  Skinner  tells  us  thu' 
coster  meant  a  head,  and  derives  that 
from  coppe :  quasi,  copster.  His 
authority  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

lae  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
Well,  knave,  an  I  had  thee  alone,  I  would  surely  ma 
thjcostard.  Gamm.  Qurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  60. 

That  I  may  hear  and  answer  what  you  say, 
With  my  school-dagger  'bout  your  costard,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  ii,  2. 

Once  we  find  it  used  for  the  covering 
of  the  head,  the  cap  : 

Take  an  ounce  from  mine  arm,  and,  doctor  Deuzace, 
I'll  make  a  close-stool  of  your  velvet  costard. 

B.  J-  Fl.  Woman's  Prise,  iii.  4. 

The  modern  editors  of  these  plays 
have  made  foolish  work,  in  changing 
custard  to  costard,  where  the  former 
was  right.  Loyal  Subj.,  ii,  5.  To 
"crown  with  a  custard,"  means  to 
clap  a  custard  on  his  Iiead,  the  effect 
of  which  must  of  course  be  ludicrous. 
As  a  species  of  apple,  it  is  enumerated 
with  otliers,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
very  common  sort,  as  it  gave  a  name 
to  the  dealers  in  apples: 
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Apples  be  so  divers  of  forni  and  substance,  tliat  i* 
Wire  inriuite  ti*  describe  them  all;  some  ctHififl  more 
<>i  aire  then  water,  us  >  ourpvffs  called  mala  palnuniea ; 
others  more  of  water  tlian  wiud,  as  your  roitardt  and 
pouiewaters,  called  b)-drotica. 

MuffcU's  Health**  Improvement,  p.  196 
llie  wilding,  costard, ihtn  tliewell-knou-n  pomewnter. 

Drayt.  PolpolL,  k. 

fCOSTARD-J AGGER.  Another  name, 
apparently,  for  costard-monger. 

Coblcrs,  or  tynkers,  or  else  castard-jaggerM. 

Bardtty^t  FJfU  Ejflog.,  n.  d. 

COSTA RD-MOiNGER,  or  COSTER- 
MONGER.  A  seller  of  apples  ;  one, 
^iciurally,  who  kept  a  stall.  Thev 
.»'C'em  to  have  been  frequently  Irish. 

Her  father  was  on  Irish  ccstar-memgrr. 

B.  Jons,  /lick.,  IX,  1 . 
In  Kii^IiiikI,  sir.  truth  I  ever  laugh  when  I  think  on't; 

Wi  liy,  sir,  till  re  nil  the  coster-mongers  are  Irish. 

2  P.  Hon.  Wh.,  0.  PI,  lii,  p.  376. 

Costeniuwijers  were  usually  noisy, 
whence  « Id  Morose  in  Epiccene  is  said 
to  swoun  at  the  voice  of  one.  Their 
bawling  was  proverbial : 

And  then  he'll  rail,  like  a  rude  eostermonger, 

'Ihiit  school-boys  had  cuuzened  of  his  apples, 

As  loud  and  senseless.        B.  ir  Fl.  Scornf.Lady,  iv,  1. 

Tliey  were  general  fruit-sellers.  The 
costard-monger  in  Jonson's  Barth. 
Fair  cries  onlv  pears. 
COSTER-MONGER,  jocularly  used  as 
an  adjective.  Anything  meanly  mer- 
cenary, like  a  petty  dealer  in  apples, 
whose  character  was  bad  in  various 
wflvs.     See  Apple-squibe. 

Viitue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  coster-monger 
times,  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear-herdL 

2  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

\Vhere  note,  that  times  is  not  in  the 
two  folios,  but  is  supplied  from  the 
quarto,  and  that  bear-herd  should 
probably  be  bear -ward,  the  quarto 
having  berod.  Bear-herd  occurs, 
however,  in  other  passages. 
COS  I  MARY.  The  herb  baUamita  tmU 
garis,  called  also  alecost,  as  it  was 
frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an 
aromatic  bitter. 

C)stuiane  is  put  into  silc  to  steep ;  as  also  into  the 
Imrreis  Hnd  st^inds,  aniuntrst  those  hcrbes  wherewith 
the}'  do  make  ssijfc  ale.  Johns.  Gerrard,  B.  ii,  ch.  208. 
The  {lurple  hyaeinth,  and  fresh  costmarie. 

Spens.  Gnat. 

fCOT.  Apparently  a  jocular  term  for  a 
citizen.  **Too  much  like  a  citizen, 
or  a  cot,  as  the  women  call  it.** 
Comme/itarg  upon  the  His  tori/  of  Tom 
Thumb,  1711,  p.  12. 

2o  COTE,  To  pass  by,  to  pass  the  side 
of  another.  Costot/er,  old  French,  in 
which  the  s  was  soon  dropped,  and  is 


DOW  not  written.  The  same  as  to 
coast. 

We  eoted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  Uiey  are 
coming.  Hrnml-,  ii,  i. 

Her  amber  hair  for  fool  hath  amber  coted, 

Lm^-*  L.  L.,  IT,  S. 

That  is,  hath  so  far  passed  amber,  as 
to  make  it  seem  foul. 

The  buck  broke  ^ealbuiUy ;  my  great  sw  lit  betng  dis- 
adrantaged  in  his  slip  #as  at  first  behind;  many, 
presently  eoicd  and  outstripped  them. 

Ret.  from  Pern.,  Orig.  ofDr.f  lit  p-  3S8. 

This  is  exact,  first  coted,  i.  e.,  went  by 
the  side,  then  outstripped  them. 
Chapman  is  also  quoted  by  Johnson. 
[See  Chapm.  Hom.  II.,  xxiii,  324, 
andOd.,  ziii,  421.] 
It  was,  however,  a  common  sporting 
term,  and  by  that  probably  made 
familiar  to  Shakespeare.  Drayton 
has  it,  where  he  particularly  professes 
to  give  the  account  of  coursing  in  its 
true  terms : 

Which  in  the  proper  terms  the  muse  doth  thus  report 

Cotesh  thus  introduced  in  that  place: 

When  each  man  runs  his  horse  with  fixed  eyes,  and 

notes 
Which  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the  other 

cotUs.  Polyolh.,  xxiii,  p.  lUS. 

The  passage  from  the  Return  from 
Parnassus,  above  cited,  seems  to 
prove  that  it  was  used  also  in  buck- 
bunting. 
COTE,  or  COAT,  s.  In  similar  usage. 
A  pass,  a  go-by,  as  we  ^ometitues  say. 

But  when  he  cannot  reach  her, 
This,  giving  him  a  coat,  about  again  doth  fetch  her. 

Drmjftany  ihid, 

fCOTHURNAL.  Tragical,  or  drama- 
tical. 

A  sprightly  comedy,  the  sins  nnfold 

Of  mure  corrupted  times,  then  in  its  high 

Cothumal  sceans,  a  lofty  tra^cedy 

Erects  tlieir  thoutchts,  and  duth  at  once  infite 

To  various  passions,  sorrow  and  delight. 

(  hainberhyne's  PharoHuidst,  1669. 

A  COT  QUEAN.  Probably  cock-quean; 
that  is,  a  male  quean,  a  man  who 
troubles  himself  with  female  affairs; 
which  old  Capulet  is  doing  when  the 
Nurse  tells  him. 

Go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 
Get  you  to  bed.  Bom.  and  Jul.,  iv.  4. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  means 
masculine  hussey.  It  is  spoken  by 
Ovid,  as  Jupiter,  to  Jidia,  as  Juno : 

We  tell  thee,  thou  angerest  us,  cotquenu  ,•  and  we 
will  thunder  thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cot-qneanity. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iv,  3. 

It  continued  long  in  use  in  the  former 
sense,  and  is  quoted  even  from 
Addison,  who  compares  a  woman 
meddling  with  state  affairs  to  a  man 
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interfering  in  female  business,  a  eot- 
quean,  ndding,  "  each  of  the  sexes 
should  keep  within  its  bounds."  See 
Quean. 

It  seems  to  have  meant  also  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  which  suits  the  same 
derivation. 
COTSALE.  A  corruption  of  Cotswold, 
open  downs  in  Gloucestershire,  very 
favurable  for  coursing. 

How  does  your  fallow  ^eyhound,  air?    I  heard  H^ 
he  was  outrun  on  CoUale.  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

This  might  refer  to  common  coursing, 
and  therefore  does  not  at  all  afifect 
the  date  of  the  play,  which  Warton 
endeavoured  to  fix  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Dover's  Games  on  Cotswold. 
They  were  not  founded  till  the  reign 
of  James  I.  See  Doveb. 
A  sheep  was  jocularly  called  a  Cotsold 
or  Cotswold  lion,  from  the  extensive 
pastures  in  that  part.  It  is  among 
Ray's  Proverbs,  under  Gloucestershire, 
p.  242.     So  Harrington  : 

Lo  then  the  mystery  from  whence  the  name 
Of  Cotsold  lyons  first  to  Etigknd  came. 

Epiar.,  B.  iii,  £p.  18. 

To  COTTON.  To  succeed,  to  go  on 
prosperously:  a  metaphor,  probably, 
from  the  finishing  of  cloth,  which 
when  it  cottons,  or  rises  to  a  regular 
nap,  is  nearly  or  quite  complete.  It 
is  often  joined  with  geert  which  is 
also  a  technical  and  manufacturing 
term. 

Still  mistress  Dorothy !  This  geer  will  cotton. 

B.  /  Fl.  Mons.  Tko.,  iv,  8. 

Now,  Hephesiion,  doth  not  this  matter  cotton  aa  I 

would.  Lyly's  AUz.  /-  Camp.,  iii,  4,  0.  PL,  ii,  128. 

It  cot  tens  well,  it  cannot  choose  but  beare 

A  pretty  napp.  Family  of  Love,  D,  3  b. 

This  is  exact  to  the  presumed  origin 
of  the  phrase.  Sometimes,  by  a  still 
further  extension  of  the  metaphor,  it 
meant  to  agree : 

Styles  and  I  cannot  cotton. 

Hist.  ofCapt.  Slukely,  B,  2  b. 
Else  the  matter  would  coltm  but  ill  favouredly  with 
our  loving  mother,  the  holy  church. 

Beehive  of  Rom.  Ch.,  R  r,  7. 

Swift  seems  to  be  the  latest  authority 
for  the  word. 

f  Uuw  this  geare  will  cotten,  I  know  not. 

True  Tragedie  o/Ric.  Ill,  1594. 
fCome  ou,  sir  frier,  picke  the  locke. 
This  gere  doth  cotton  hansome. 

Troubl.  Baigne  of  King  John,  p.  1. 
fWliat  meanes  this  ?  doeth  he  dote  so  much  of  this 
strange  harlot  indeede  ?  now  1  perceive  how  this  geare 
cot  tens  f  I  scarse  found  it  out  now  at  last,  foolish  man 
th.it  I  am.  Tertiice  in  English,  1614. 

COTTYER.    A  cottager.    Co^^iVfr  in  old 


French  law  was  the  same  as  roturier. 
See  Cotgrave. 

Himielf  goes  patch'd  like  some  bare  cottyer. 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  futnre  st»ck  appey  <*. 

IL,U,  Sat.,  IV.  li.  9. 

Cotin  also   meant  a  cottage.       ^ee 
Lacombe*s  Diet,   du  vieux    Lanu;age, 
tom.  ii. 
t^o  COUCH.   To  lay,  to  place  togeilicr. 

Opiuemplectoii,VitnLcamfroatibuH  uirinque  ixjlitis, 
medium  uaturaUs  sazorum  matcri;\  tcmcn^  oAloc.itH 
farcit. ifivKucTW.  Worke  wel kiiti and r,iii,:'i-i toother. 

S^'i.iii  .""lator,  l.')*i5. 
Coagmentam,Plauto, conmiissuni.  An-.u  ct  compressa 
coojunctio,  propria  lapidum.  <ru<rrr)fX't,  -rvi^tuftii,  opfii}. 
Jointure,  attacuement,  liaison,  liio  i*liHe  juyninz  or 
ecmcking  of  Uiingt  together,  properlv  of  ^toiic j.    ibid. 

tCOUCHANT.     Lying. 

The  plaM,  manor  house,  or  farnie  of  hu<ili.uidrie, 
where  thii  officer  it  eouchant  and  abiding. 

Witkals'  Dictiu,utfie,  td.  1608.  p.  77. 

tCOVE.  This  cant  term  for  a  man  is 
found  at  an  early  period.  Gentry 
cove  in  the  following  extract  means  of 
course  a  gentleman. 

The  rule  a- id  reconler, 
And  mouth  of  the  order 
As  priest  of  the  game , 
Ana  prelate  of  the  $aui(\ 
There's  a  gentry  cute  hct  c. 

fntts  Rcfaiiijin,  ICit 

COVENT.  Old  French,  as  well  as 
English,  for  convent.  Hence  the 
name  of  Covent-garden.  Air.  Tod<l 
has  abundantly  e.xemplitied  the  word. 
I  shall  only  add  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  Latimer : 

Neither  doe  I  now  speake  of  my  ^.Ifc  and  my  or -.J, 
aa  the  beyging  fryers  were  wont  to  iloe.  I  hnve  ej»  <n  ;!i, 
I  thanke  God,  and  I  neede  not  to  l)es|^e. 

.V/-««t»//.»,  tol.  92  U. 

Coventry  is  not  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  this,  but  from  Qane,  a  small 
river  on  which  it  stands. 
COVENTRY  BLUE.  The  dyeing  of 
blue  thread  was  fonueily  a  material 
part  of  the  trade  of  Coventry.  Tliis 
thread  was  much  used  for  working  or 
embroidering  upon  win  to  linen. 

I  have  lost  my  thimble,  and  a  skciu  of  l',rr-nfrj  o'l'-i 
I  had  to  work  Gregory  Lichtield  ;i  liai.'lki.icliicl. 

H.  Jo  lit.  (ripsi-'i  M  fil  .1. 

And  she  ^ve  me  a  shirt  coUui,  wrought  over  wiili  ii<i 
counterfeit  stuff.  G.  Wluit.  was  il~-olu:  /.  N.iv, 
'twas  better  than  gold.  G.  What  \va»  it  'f  /.  Kij;fit 
Coventry  blue.  Giro,  a  (i,re,i  \  (.)   Tl..  i.i.  p.  2i. 

I  have  heard  that  the  chief  tradi*  of  Cn. ,ihy  w.n 
heretofore  in  making  hletr  t/trait,  ai.d  that  the  lAvn.s 
was  rich  ever  upon  that  trade.  If'.  SOifftnl. 

COVENTRY  CROSS.  This  splendid 
and  ornamental  structure,  now  le- 
moved  to  the  grounds  of  Stoarhcad, 
was  once,  in  great  part,  covered  with 
gilding.  Speaking  of  Coventry,  Dray- 
ton says. 
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iier  walls  in  good  repair,  her  porta  so  brardy  bmlt. 
Her  halls  in  good  estate,  lier  cross  so  richly  gilt. 

Polyolb.,  xui,  p.  982. 

tCOVERING-SEEDS.  The  old  popular 
ii.ime  for  a  well-known  description  of 
sweetmeats. 

To  make  each  sort  of  comfits,  vulgarly  called  catering- 
.leeih,  &c.,  with  sugar. — You  must  provide  a  pan  of 
i'ra:^s  or  tin,  to  a  R(X)d  depth,  made  with  ears  to  hang 
over  a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  with  a  ladle  and  slice  of 
til*;  &arae  metal ;  then  cleaose  vour  seeds  from  dross, 
;m(i  take  the  finest  sugar  weU  beaten ;  put  to  each 
(Itiitrter  of  a  pound  of  seeds,  two  pounds  of'^sugar ;  the 
st-tMis  being  first  well  dried,  ana  your  sagM  melted 
III  this  order,  put  into  the  pan  three  pouncb  of  sugar, 
tfililing  a  pint  of  spring  water,  stirrmg  it  till  it  be 
moistened,  and  siifi'rr  it  to  melt  well  over  a  clear  fire 
till  it  ropes,  after  that,  set  it  upon  hot  embers,  not 
hutferiug  it  to  boil,  and  so  from  your  hdlc  let  it  drop 
upon  the  seeds,  and  keep  the  bason  wherein  they  are 
continually  moving,  and  between  every  roat  rub  and 
»lry  them  as  well  as  may  be ;  and  when  they  have 
taken  up  the  sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  rolled  into 
order,  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  a  fire,  and  they 
%vill  be  hard  and  white.      The  Rich  Closet  of  Rarities. 

COVETISE.     Covetousness,  Fr. 

But  you  think,  Curius, 
'Tis  cotetise  lialli  wrought  me?  if  you  love  roe 
Change  that  unkind  ronceit.      B.  Jons.  Catil.,  ii,  3. 
Thy  mortal  covetice  pen'erls  our  laws, 
And  tears  our  freedom  from  our  franchis'd  hearts. 

Cornelia,  O.  Fl.,  ii,  MO. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 

i  iiut,  the  chicfe  end,  this  precept  aims  at,  is 
Tu  (lueiich  in  us  the  cotds  of  covelize.      Du  Bartas. 
+Pij:inalion,  a  flinfull  wretch  of  all  that  ever  rai^de. 
Whom  coretise  did  blinde  so  sore,  and  rage  ot  furie 

straiude. 
That  unaware,  with  privie  knife  before  the  altars 

pure. 
He  slew  Sicheus.  and  of  his  sisters  love  he  thought 
him  sure.  Virgil,  by  Pkaer,  leKK). 

COVIN.  An  act  of  conspiracy  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  others, 
from  an  old  French  word  of  the  same 
iiieanins:.     Still  in  use  as  a  law  term. 

1  laad  in  geueiai. 

AVhcre  purchase  ccmies  by  corin  and  deceit. 

Gasc  Steele  Glas.,  L  296. 
W  liere  custumcrs  concealc  no  cortne  usde. 

Ibid.,  1111. 
\Mo.  Whv  laugh  you  vwry  dele?  so  mote  1  gone, 
This  goetfi  not  aright ;  I  drend  some  corin. 

Carttcright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
+Into  this  coren  Mas  Plm^liche  thi-ust. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

COULD.     The  old  preterite  of  can  or 

C071,  to  know :  now  used  chiefly  as  an 

* 

auxiliary  sign  of  a  mood.  Often  written 
without  the  /.     See  Couth. 

That  he  had  found  out  one,  their  soveraign  lord  to  be, 

Com'n  of  the  race  of  kings,  and  in  their  coimtry  bom, 

Coidd  not  one  English  word ;  of  which  he  durst  be 

sworn.  Drayt.  Pulyolb.,  ix,  p.  835. 

It  written  was  there  in  th'  Arabian  toong. 

Which  toong  Orlando  perfect  understood ; 
*••♦*• 

Hut  at  this  time  it  him  so  deeply  stoong. 
It  hiid  bin  well  that  he  it  nevtr  coud. 

Harr.  Ariosto,  xxiii,  85. 

+C01  NSEL.      A   matter    to    be   kept 

hecret. 


And  what  they  did  there  must  be  eomuel  to  me, 

Because  they  hiy  long  the  next  day ; 
And  I  made  haste  home ;  but  I  got  a  good  piece 

Of  bride  cake,  and  so  came  away. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  mttd  Clcrinda, 

fCOUNTENANCE.  A  portrait  of  a 
person  was  Bometiroes  called  a  copy 
of  his  countenance. 

I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you  I  took  it  rather  as  a  eajty  of 
your  countenance  than  any  thought  could  take  its 
original  from  the  discretion  I  ever  own'd  vou  lady  of. 

Osborne's  Works,  ed.  1673,  p.  540. 

tCOUNTER.  There  were  two  prisons 
called  the  Counter  in  the  city  of 
London  ;  one  in  the  Poultry,  the  other 
in  Wood- street. 

The  captains  of  this  insurrection 
Have  tane  themselves  to  armes,  and  cam  but  now 
To  both  the  Counters,  wher  they  have  releast 
Sundrie  indebted  prisoners.  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
I  appeale  from  Newgate  to  any  of  the  two  wocshipp- 
fnlT  Counters.  IHi. 

There  was  also  a  Counter  in  Southwark. 

Five  jayles  or  prisons  are  in  Southwarke  placM, 
The  Counter  (once  S.  Margrcts  church  defdc'dt. 
The  Marshalsea,  the  Kings  Bench,  and  White  Lyon. 
Where  some  like  Tantalus,  or  like  Ltion, 
The  pincliing  paine  of  hunger  dail  v  feele, 
Tunrd  up  and  downe  with  fickle  fortunes  wheele. 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

tCOUNTER-BOOK. 

Though  base  and  trebles,  fortune  did  me  grant. 
And  meaues,  but  yet  alas,  they  are  too  small. 
Yet  to  make  up  the  musicke,  I  must  looke 
The  tenor  in  the  cursed  counter-hooke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

fTo  COUNTER.RUSH.  A  term  in 
jousting. 

A  eentlenmn  who  was  none  of  the  wisest  was  deputed 
juau:e  in  jest  of  a  just  betweene  two  other  gentlemen. 
Anu  one  saying  unto  liim.  Sir,  how  thinke  you  ut 
this  last  course,  hath  not  niaister  N.  lost  his  launce? 
meaning  that  he  had  not  counter-rusht  it  upon  his 
adversarie ;  whereunto  he  answered.  If  maister  rf .  have 
lost  his  iaunce,  let  him  seeke  it  out  againe. 

Copl^'s  Wits,  Pits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

tCOUNTERFAlT.  An  insincere  con- 
vert? 

A  drunken  Christian  and  a  Jewish  Christian  being  at 
tearmes  of  brabble,  tlie  drunkard  rall'd  the  eounterfait 
a  drunken  companion,  and  the  countrrfaite  called  nim 
a  Jew,  The  next  day  they  met  againe,  and  the 
drunkard  then  said  un'to  the  Jew :  Sirr^,  take  thy 
Jew  to  thyselfe,  and  restore  me  my  drunkard  Mgaiue.' 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits',  and  Fancifs,  16U. 

COUNTERFEIT.  A  portrait;  a  like- 
ness. 

What  find  I  here. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demigod 
Hath  gone  so  near  creation  ?    Merck,  of  Ven.,  iii,  2. 
Thou  draw'st  a  counterfeit  best  in  all  Athens. 

Timonof  A.,  v,  1. 
A  certain  painter  brought  Apelles  the  counterfaite  of  a 
face  in  a  table.  Lylie's  Eupkues,  p.  56. 

Next  after  her  was  borne  the  counterfeit  of  the 
princesse  of  Elis.  Pembr.  Arcad.,  p.  58. 

COUNTERGATE.  Some  known  place 
in  Windsor.  Probably,  a  gate  which 
went  out  by  the  counterguard  of  the 
castle,  consequently  by  the  fosse,  or 
ditch. 

Thou  might 'st  aa  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  tli» 
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gonnter-^att ;  which  it  u  hateftil  to  me  as  the  reek  of 
a  lime-kiin.  Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  8. 

tCOUNTERLET.     Perhaps  a  bye-path. 

The  highest  of  the  highest  rancke  is  set, 
To  trcMl  this  maze,  not  free  from  counterlet. 

Norden's  Labyrinth  of  Mam  Life,  1614. 

fCOUNTER-MAKE.  To  make  things 
iu  contradiction  to  what  one  has  made 
before. 

He  all  this  time  was  content,  tooke  the  chalke  in  his 
liand,  aod  began  to  make  aiid  nnmake  and  eoMmter- 
make  a  many  lines  and  dashes  upon  the  cloth  and  so 
continued  a  good  space.  TUl  at  the  last  she  marveil- 
ling  thereat,  ask'd  him  what  he  ^d  ?  he  answered :  I 
measure  how  manv  sizzars  these  sheeres  will  make. 
Copley*s  Witt,  Fits,  and  Fandet,  1614. 

COUNTERPANE.  The  corresponding 
copy  of  a  deed,  now  called  the  counter- 
part. Noticed  by  our  old  dictionaries. 
''  Schedulae  antigraphum."   Coles, 

Read,  scribe ;  gire  me  the  eounterftuu. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Barth.  Fair. 

COUNTERPOINT,  now  changed  to 
counterpane.  A  covering  for  a  bed, 
formed  ii!i  regular  divisions.  From 
the  same  word  in  French.  Latined 
by  Coles,  "Cadurcum  coutrapunc- 
tum ."  The  change  of  the  last  syllable 
to  panCy  probably  arose  from  the  idea 
o^ panes,  or  square  openings,  applied 
also  to  some  parts  of  dress. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  Stc.  Tarn.  ofSkr.,  ii,  1. 

Then  I  will  have  rich  counterpoints,  and  musk. 

Knack  to  know  a  An.,  cited  by  Steevens. 
timbroidered  coverlets,  or  counterpoints  o{  purple  silk. 

North's  Plutarch,  p.  89. 

fCOUNTER-SCALE.     Balance. 

To  compare  their  university  to  yours,  were  to  cast 
New-inne  in  counterscale  with  Christ-Church  coUedge, 
or  the  alms  houses  on  Tower  hill  to  Suttons  hospitall. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fCOUNTER-STRIVE.  To  strive  to- 
gether with.  The  word  occurs  in 
A  Herrings  Tayle,  1598. 

fTo  COUNTERWAIT.  To  lay  in  wait 
against  any  one. 

He  that  his  wife  will  eountervait  and  watch. 

frttkaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  440. 

COUNTESS,  ENGLISH.  The  English 
dame  alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, was  probably  the  countess  of 
Essex,  afterwards  of  Somerset,  whose 
infamous  amours  and  plots  ended  in 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

He  will  not  brook  an  empress,  though  thrice  fairer 
Than  ever  Maud  was ;  or  higher  spirited 
Than  Cleopatra,  or  your  English  countess. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mce  Valottr,  i,  1. 

She  is  much  more  severely  attacked, 
as  she  well  deserved,  by  Rich.  Braitli- 
waite,  if  he  was,  as  is  supposed,  the 
author  of  the   Honest  Gliost.     Near 


the  end  of  the  first  part  he  has  an 
epitaph,  entitled,  "Upon  our  Age's 
Mes8alina,insatiat  Madona,  the  match- 
less English  Corombona,'*  p.  99.  In 
this  poem  the  chief  features  of  her 
delinquency  are  touched  with  a  strong 
hand.  She  was  tried  with  her  husband, 
and  condemned,  in  1616;  but  both 
were  pardoned  afterwards,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  James. 
COUNTY,  for  count ;  or  a  nobleman  in 
general. 

A  ring  the  eoHuty  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  Iiis  house, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  hve  descents. 

JWs  Well,  iii,  7. 
Gismund,  who  loves  the  eountie  Palurin. 

Jrg.  to  Tancr.  Sr  Gism.,  0.  PL,  ii,  p.  1C6. 

Applied  to  Orsino,  duke  of  liiyria : 

Bun  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 

The  county's  man,  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 

TKclfth  N.,  i,  5. 

To  COURB.     To  bend,  or  stoop.     Se 
courbcTf  Fr. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea  eourb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  kjnhI. 

Bawl.,  iii.  4. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  older  writers. 
The  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare 
have  absurdly  printed  it  ctirb. 
To  COURE.  Usually  written  to  cower 
or  coun'e,  to  stoop  or  bend  over  any- 
thing.    Couver,  Fr. 

They  coure  so  over  the  coles,  theyr  eyes  be  bleard  with 
smooke.  6amm.  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  p.  9. 

It  is  SO  spelt  by  Spenser  also. 
fTo  COURSE.     To  beat  with  a  stick. 

Aceommod6.  Fitted,  apted,  applied;  furnished,  ac- 
commodated ;  also,  helped,  assisted ;  also  coursed,  or 
cudgelled.  Cotgra9$. 

fCOURSE-A-PARK.     A  country  game 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

At  course-a-park,  without  all  doubt. 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'th  town : 
Though  lustly  Boger  there  had  been, 
Or  Uttle  George  upon  the  green. 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown.      Witts  Becrrations, 

The  following  is  a  curious  enumeration 
of  rustic  sports. 

At  doore  expecting  him  his  mother  sate, 
W^oudrtng  her  boy  would  stav  from  her  no  late ; 
Framing  for  him  unto  her  selfe  excuses. 
And  with  such  thoughts  eladly  her  selfe  abuses : 
As  that  her  sonne,  smce  day  ^rew  old  and  weake. 
Staid  with  the  maids  to  runne  at  biirlibreiikc : 
(h"  that  he  cours'd  a  parte  with  femak's  fraufiht, 
Wliich  would  not  run  except  they  niipht  be  caught. 
Or  in  the  thickets  layd  some  wilv  snai  ■ 
To  take  the  rabbet,  or  the  pourblinde  hare. 
Or  tauglit  his  do;:ge  to  catch  the  clirnbiui;  kid : 
Thua  shepheards  ooe ;  and  thus  she  tltoui^ht  iic  did. 

Brt/i:.^-,  JJrif.  Fust, 

COURT-CHIMNEY.    Probably  a  chun- 
ney  built  in  the  corner  of  a  room. 

They  use  no  rost,  but  for  themselves  and  their  bou*- 
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hold ;  nor  no  fire,  but  a  little  court  ehimnU  in  thdr 
ownf  ch.iinl)!  r. 

Orccif's  Quip,  /-c,  Uarl.  Misc.,  v,  414,  repr. 

Or  rise  it  was  something  of  a  stove. 
fCOURT  CIP.     The  meaning  of  the 
word  IS  not  quite  clear  in  the  first  of 
these  extracts. 

Mum .  liL-c  dotli  not  use  to  weare  a  niglit-cap,  for  his 
horiie)^  will  not  let  him ;  and  vet  1  know  a  nundred, 
its  well  luNuK-(l  :is  lie,  that  will  make  a  jolly  shift  with 
a  court -Clip  on  their  crownes,  if  the  weather  bee  coide. 

Nashe's  Pierce  Penileese,  1592. 
Let  .t  tlr>  in  nn  nshon  dish,  otherwise  call'd  a  eourt- 
cu}j,  and'  ivt  it  stuiid  in  the  diah  till  it  be  dry,  and  it 
will  "be  Jikv  a  saucer. 

True  Gentlewman's  Delight,  1676. 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  Apparently  a 
kind  of  moveable  closet  or  bufifet,  in 
>»hich  plate  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  were  displayed. 

Away  with  tlic  joint-stools,  remove  the  court-cupboard, 
look  to  tli>>  pl.-iti-.  Rom.  and  Jut.^  i,  5. 

Place  that  [a  watch]  o'  tlie  court-cupboard,  let  it  lie 
I'liU  in  the  view  of  her  thief-whorisn  eye. 

Roarinp  0.,  0.  PL,  vi,  77. 
Here  i>hall  stand  my  ccntrt'Cupboara,  yviih  its  furniture 
of  plate.  '   Mons.  u'Olive,  Jnc.  Dr.,  iii,  394. 

Elsewhere  it  is  called  a  cupboard  of 
plate  : 

Ib  the  cupboard  ofplatf  set  out? 

A  Trick  to  catch,  ^c,  Ane.  Dr.,  v,  217. 

It  was  therefore  evidently  moveable, 
and  only  brought  out  on  certain  occa- 
sions. It  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  carved  figures : 

With  a  lean  ^  isage.  like  a  carved  face 

On  a  cotirt-ntpboiird.      Corbet,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  2. 

It  is  evidentlv  the  same  as  is  called  in 
Comenius's  Janua,  ed.  1659,  a**livery 
cupboard." 

Golden  and  gilded  be^tkers,  crazes,  ^reat  cups,  crystal 
'elusses,  cans,  tankards,  and  two-ear'a  pots,  are  brought 
forth  out  of  the  rup-board,  and  ^lass  case,  and  being 
i-insed  and  rub'd  with  a  pot-brush,  are  set  on  the 
Ur-.i-'i-cupbixird.  No.  562. 

COURT  HOLY-WATER.  A  proverbial 
phrase  tor  flattery,  and  fine  words 
without  deeds ;  borrowed  from  the 
French,  who  have  their  eau  bSniie  de 
la  cout-y  in  the  snme  sense.  Ray  has 
it  in  liis  Proverbs,  p.  184. 

0  nunrle.  lourt  huty-vnlfr  in  a  dry  house  is  better 
than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Lear,  iii,  2. 

Coles  renders  it  in  Latin,  **  Promissa 
rei  e.xpertia,  Turn  us  aulicus.'* 
The  Diction.  Coinique  of  Le  Roux 
thus  defines  the  French  phrase  :  **  On 
dit  d'nu  homme  qui  fait  beaucoup  de 
complimens,  ou  de  promesses  sur 
lesquelles  il  ne  taut  pas  faire  grand 
•  fondenient,  que  CQ^ide  Vcau  binitede 
la  cour,  parcequ'on  n'est  point  chiche 
de  belies  promesses  k  la  cour,  non 
plu>  que  d'eau  benite  k  Peghse. 
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The  phrase  is  still  current  in  France. 
In  1812  appeared  a  comedy  by  M. 
Picard,  the  title  of  which  was  Les 
Prometteura,  ou  VEau  binite  de  la 
Cour,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  Esprit  des  Journauz  for  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  p.  59.  Eau  bSnite  de  la 
cave,  is  now  jocularly  used  for  strong 
liquors. 
COURTLAX,  or  CURTLAX.  A  short, 
crooked  sword;  one  of  the  various 
forms  which  have  been  given  in  Eniriish 
to  the  French  word  coutelas,  as  curtle- 
axe,  &c.,  many  of  them  implying 
some  reference  to  an  axe,  though 
coutelas  is  made  only  from  cultellus. 

His  curtlax  by  his  thigh,  short,  hooked,  fine. 

Imrf.  Tasso,  ix,  82. 

,tCOURT-NAP.     An  outeide  polish  ? 

We  are  cheated  by  a  court-nap. 

Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice,  1655. 

A  COURTNOLL.  Some  appendage  to 
a  court,  but  what  does  not  appear. 

Now  every  \owi  must  have  his  son  a  eourtnoU. 

Greene's  Q;uip,  ^c. 

In  the  Harl.  Misc.,  vol.  v,  p.  403,  ed. 
1810,  it  is  explained,  '*with  a  head 
dressed  like  that  of  a  courtier;*'  but 
the  son  is  said  to  be,  not  to  wear  or 
have,  a  courtnoU,  which  seems  to  pre- 
clude that  interpretation. 

tThongh  ich  am  not  zo  zeemlie  chwot, 

As  bene  the  courtnoles  gay ; 
Yet  chave  a  flaile,  that  will  not  faile, 

To  thrashe  both  niifht  and  dav. 

HowelPs  Arbor  o/Jmitie,  lS6a. 

fCOURTSHIPMENT.     Courteousness. 

Then  she  relates  how  Ctelia 
The  lady  here  strippes  her  array, 
And  girdles  her  in  home  spunne  bayes, 
Then  makes  her  conversant  in  layes 
•  Of  birds,  and  swain  es  more  innocent 
That  kenne  not  guile  or  conrtsMpmrnt. 

Lovelace' J  Linosta,  1C49. 

fCOURTY.     A  courtier. 

I  cannot  play  the  fool  rightly,  I  mean,  the  physician, 
without  I  have  licence  to  expalcat  on  the  ^i^ntse. 
But  (my  good  lord)  more  briefly,  1  shall  declare  to  you 
like  a  man  of  wisdom  and  no  physician,  who  deal  all 
in  simples,  why  men  arc  melancholy.  First,  lor  your 
courttes.  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  IbS*. 

So  oft  their  shady  vail,  that  every  tree. 
In  wreaths  where  love  lay  wrapt  in  mystery-. 
Held  their  included  names,  a  subtile  way. 
To  the  obsemint  courttes  to  betray 
Their  serious  folly,  which,  from  bcinjr  their  own 
Delight,  was  now  the  sport  oth'  pajjes  ^rown. 

Chamberlayne's  Fharonnida.  IGo?. 

COUTH.  The  old  preterite  of  can,  to 
know ;  the  same  as  coud  or  could. 
See  the  latter. 

Well  couth  hee  tune  his  pipe,  and  frame  his  still. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kul.,  Jan.,  v,  10. 

E.  K.,  who  probably  was  Spenser 
himself,   thus    comments    upon    it: 
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**  Couth  Cometh  of  the  verb  conne,  to 
know,  or  to  have  skil.  Ad  well  inter- 
preteth  the  same,  the  worthy  sir  Tho. 
Smith,  in  his  booke  of  government.*' 

As  I  my  little  flocke  on  Ister  banke, 

A.  little  flocke,  but  well  my  pipe  they  couth. 

Did  piping  lend.  Sidn.  Jread.,  p.  397. 

•fCOW.  "  In  our  common  law,'*  says 
Howell,  1659,  *' there  are  some  pro- 
verbs that  carry  a  kind  of  authority 
i^ith  them,  as  that  which  began  in 
Henrif  the  Fourth's  time,  He  that 
bulh  *he  cow  must  keep  the  calf.** 

COW,  for  coicffrd. 

Did'st  thou  not  say  even  nowe, 
That  CarisophuB,  my  muster,  whs  no  man,  but  a  eotce. 
In  takinge  so  many  blowes,  and  nve  never  a  blow 
aicayn.  Dam.  and  FUh.,  0.  PI.,  i.  215. 

The  derivation  of  coward  is  doubted. 
It  certainly  might  come  from  couard, 
French.  But  Menage  says  that  cou- 
hart  is  German  for  it,  and  is  made 
from  cou  and  hart^  which  is  the  same 
as  tlie  Knglish,  cow-heart.  It  may 
therefore  be  either  derived  from  the 
Geriiian,  or  originally  English.  A  cow 
is  notoriously  a  timid  animal,  con- 
sidering her  strength  and  formidable 
appearance.  We  find  here  cowe  used 
alone,  in  the  sense  of  coward,  and 
shall  see  cowish  also,  for  timid.  I 
would  not  go  further  for  a  deriva- 
tion. 

Codardo,  in  Italian,  is  clearly  made 
from  coda,  one  that  drops  his  tail  in 
fear,  or  remains  in  the  tail  or  rear 
of  the  army ;  the  French  word  may 
be  made  from  it,  and  the  Enghsh 
from  that;  or  the  resemblance  may 
be  casual.  See  Todd,  who  has  much 
on  the  subject.  [There  can  be  no 
douI)t  that  the  English  word  i:<  derived 
from  the  French,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
and  these  **  doubts"  about  it  deserve 
no  attention.] 
tCOWCUMBER  was  the  old  mode  of 
spelling  cucumber,  most  in  use. 

Cnrumis,  rucumer  ....  Concombre.  A  cow- 
euwtber.  Nomcndalor,  1685. 

Why,  sir,  doe  you  n«eane  to  inpruife  ycmr  sclfc  ?  for 
Go(U  A^ikt'  let  us  y^oe  by  Iniid,  thire  \ou  shall  want 
notliiit::  l<>v  tbe  comfort  ot  yuur  stoiiiack :  saUat, 
radish,  sciilions,  capres,  swtet  lenncU.  suailcs,  frogges, 
cittrons,  ^rnnc  cittrons,  and  cittrons  in  cousenc, 
greene  rotrcomhers,  and  those  in  pirklc.  excellent 
milUons.  oren^es,  siirdinoes  fresh  ami  salt,  ancliovues, 
Hod  macliarelL  The  Pnssnujrr  of  li-'ittenuto,  1612. 

A  garden  of  covecHmmcrs,  nielopc}>on. 

mtknh'  DictioHarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  101. 

COWISH.     Dastardly,  timid. 


It  it  the  coirM  tenor  of  his  spi.st 

That  dares  not  undertake.  U:jf.  i\ . } 

We  have  also  to  cow  in  common  use. 
for  to  overcome  with  terror.  I  havA 
not  met  with  any  dictionary  which 
gives  cow-hearted,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  word  mav  be  found. 
fCOW-LADY.  The  insect  now  called  a 
lady-cow,  or  lady-bird. 

A  poire  of  baskins  thev  did  bring 

Oi  the  eow4adyes  corall  « inj; ; 

Povder'd  o're  with  spots  of  jet. 

And  lin'd  with  purple-violet.  SluMrvm  hflicitt,  1656. 

COX,  Captain.  A  Warwickshire  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  his  knowledge  of  old 
legends  and  customs,  contributed  to 
theentertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth  castle.  From  Laneham's 
Letter  describing  those  entertainments, 
it  appears  that  he  had  a  collection  of  old 
books,  curious  at  that  time,  but  which 
now  would  be  nearly  inestimable. 
He  is  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  Masque  of  Owls,  and  with  allu- 
sion to  the  sports  above  mentioned : 

This  captain  Cox,  by  St.  Mary, 

Was  at  Bullen  with  king  Harry; 

And  (it  some  do  not  var}) 

Had  a  goodly  library ; 

By  wluch  he  was  discerned 

To  be  one  of  tlie  leame<l. 

Vol.  viii,  p.  66,  ed.  Gift. 
f  Although  we  thus  did  th'  heaving  Spaniards  bove. 
We  lost  noe  man  but  only  cabtniHr  f.re. 

MS.addit.,  Uhlb,  p.  246,  Brit.  Mvt. 

COXCOMB,  that  is,  cock's  comb.  The 
cap  of  the  licensed  fool  was  often 
terminated  at  the  top  with  a  cocFs 
head  and  comb,  and  some  of  the 
feathers.  Hence  it  was  often  used 
for  the  cap  itself.  The  fool  in  Lear, 
therefore,  alluding  to  his  cap,  says. 

There,  take  n>y  citrcomh ;  wliv  this  fellow  lias  l>:ini>Iied 
two  of  liis  diiughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blei^sni^ 
against  liis  will:  if  thou  follow  huu  tlion  niusi  nectU 
wear  my  coxcomb.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Therefore  it  was  often  jocularly  used 
to  signify  a  head: 

He  has  J)roKcu  luy  head  across,  and  given  sir  Toby  a 

bloodv  ''•iTritmh  ♦OO.  Ffrlfth  X.,  \'  1. 

As  many  cuxcomht  as  you  threv.  caps  up.  will  he. 
^umble  down.  Coriol.,  iv,  0. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  put  this  a> 
the  first  sense.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
it  came  to  mean  a  foolish  conceited 
fellow,  as  it  still  does.  Minshew 
exactly  illustrates  the  primitive  sense. 
fCOXON.    /riie  coxswain  on  shipboard. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  moniin;.r.  loiters  came  iro)a 
Loudon  by  our  coxon,  so  they  waked  me. 

Prpys's  Diary,  .March  i2r>lh,  16C(l 

To  COY.  To  decoy,  allure,  or  fl.^itter. 
This  word   is   abundantly  ai^d  judi- 
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ciously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Todd,  who 
shows  clearly  tliat  it  was  currently 
used  as  an  original  word.  Decoy  is 
probably  made  from  it.  Also  to 
stroke,  or  sooth  with  the  hand,  which 
is  a  species  of  allurement. 

Come,  flit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  It,  i. 

Ajid  while  she  coys  his  sooty  cheeks,  and  curies  his 

sweaty  top.  ffarner.  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  6,  p.  148. 

COY,  adj.,  seems  to  be  used  by  Drayton 
for  rare  or  curious ;  which  is  very 
analogous  to  its  other  senses. 

Shi'pherd,  these  things  been  all  too  coy  for  me, 
\llio8e  vouth  is  spent  in  joUity^  and  mirtli. 
Like  hi^en  arts  been  better  httiug  thee. 

Eclogue  7,  p.  1418. 

COY,  8.,  is  also  clearly  used  for  a  decoy, 
in  the  following  passage : 

To  try  a  conclusion,  1  have  most  fortunately  made 
their  pages  our  coyes,  by  the  influence  of  a  white 
powder.  Lady  Alinumy,  act  ill,  sub  fin. 

COYSTRIL.  See  Coistrel.  Coystrel 
has  been  erroneously  used  sometimes 
for  kestrel,  a  bad  species  of  hawk. 
See  also  Castrel. 

\To  make  u  COZEN  of  one.  To  de- 
ceive him  1 

Cassauder.  tliis  old  hermit,  hearing  it  to  be  Calli- 
murhus  his  nephew,  and  understanding  of  the  death 
ot  his  brother,  dissembled  his  griefe,  although  hee 
were  glad  to  sec  things  happen  out  so  weU,  and 
determined  with  himselfe  to  make  a  cozai  of  his 
younu:  nepew.  untill  hee  had  bought  wit  writh  the 
) ) lice  of  woe.  Lyli^s  Euphuu. 

COZIER.  One  who  sows;  probably 
from  coser,  Span,  to  sow ;  or  cousu, 
Fr.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it  a 
taylor,  but  Miushew,  Phillips,  Kersey, 
and  Coles,  say  a  botcher,  or  cobbler. 
Minshew  gives  the  derivation  from 
Spanish. 

IK)  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye 
squciik  out  your  coziers'  catches,  without  any  mitiga- 
tion  or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 

Mr.  Steevens,  not  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  fancied  cottyer,  used  by 
Hall,  to  be  the  same  word ;  which 
certainlv  means  cottager. 
CRAB,  ROASTED.  This  wild  English 
apple,  roasted  before  the  fire  and  put 
into  ale,  was  a  very  favorite  in- 
dulgence in  early  times.  So  Robin 
Good  fellow  says, 

And  sometimes  lurk  1  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  vcrj-  hkeness  of  a  roasted  crah. 

MiiU.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

So  the  oldest  English  ballad : 

1  love  no  rost,  but  u  niit-browne  toste, 
Aud  u  crab  hiyd  iu  the  fuc. 

Gamm.  Gurton,  ii,  1. 


And  sit  downe  in  my  cbayre,  by  my  wife  faire  Alison, 
And  tourne  a  cmbbe  in  the  fijre,  u  uiery  as  ^pe  Jooe. 

Dam.  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  S2S. 
Now  a  crab  in  tkefire  were  worth  a  good  grote. 
That  I  might  quaife  with  captain  Tom  Toa-poC. 

Wee  wttf  to  fiiy,  e.  2L 

CRABAT,  for  cravat,  in  some  editiont 
of  Hudibras  ;  probably  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  etymology.  Bat 
Skinner  was  certainly  right  in  de- 
riving it  from  the  Croat  soldiers,  who 
were  called  in  French  Cravates. 
Menage  is  very  clear  upon  the  sub- 
ject:  **  On  I'appelle  de  la  sorte,  a 
cause  que  nous  avons  emprunte  cette 
sorte  d'ornement  des  Croates,  qu*ou 
appelle  ordinairement  Cravates.**  He 
then  specifies  the  exact  time  when  the 
fashion  was  assumed :  "  Ce  fat  en 
1  ^36  que  nous  prismes  cette  sorte  de 
collet  des  cravates,  par  le  commerce 
que  nous  eumes  en  ce  tems-lk  en 
Allemagne,  au  sujet  de  la  guerre  qne 
nous  avions  avec  Tempereur."  Ori- 
gines  de  la  L,  Fr.  The  same  origiu 
is  given  by  Prevost,  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique.  Coles  has  it  crabbat,  and 
translates  it  "  Sadarium  linteam  com- 
plicatum." 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck. 
Canonical  crabat  of  Smec. 

Hudib.,  I,  iu,  r,  1165. 

It  is  crabat  also  in  Towuley's  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  292. 

In  his  poem  of  Du  Yal,  Butler  seems 
to  have  written  cravat : 

To  understand  cravaU  and  plumes, 

Aud  the  most  modish  from  the  old  perfumea. 

Stanzas. 

This  latter  form  is  still  in  use. 

iCrabbat,  a  womaiis  gorget;  also  a  eravale,  worn 
first  (they  say)  by  the  Croats  in  Germany. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1691 

fCRACHED.     Infirm ;  broken.     Fr. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  commyng,  I  entende  to 
departe  hens,  commensvn^  aud  contynuyng  my 
jomeys  towardes  your  ui^hncs,  withe  suche  dih- 
geuce,  as  myn  olde  and  cracked  body  niav  endure. 

Slate  Papers^  i,  278. 

CRACK.  A  boy ;  generally  a  pert, 
lively  boy :  one  that  cracks  or  boasts. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  referring  to 
the  Icelandic  for  its  derivation. 

1  saw  him  break  Sko^n's  head  at  the  court  gate, 
when  he  was  but  a  crack,  not  thus  liigh. 

2  Hen.  IF,  iii.  i. 
Since  we  are  tum'd  cracks,  let  us  study  to  be  like 
cracks ;  practise  their  langiuage  and  behaviours,  and 
not  with  a  dead  imitation;  act  freely,  carelessly, 
and  capriciously,  as  if  our  veins  ran  w  ith  quicksilver.' 

B.  Jons.  Cvuth.  Ret.,  ii.  1 . 
It  is  a  rogue,  a  wag[,  his  name  ia  Jack. 
A  notable  dissembling  hid.  a  crack. 

fuHr  hciiticet,  O.  FL,  vi,  tti. 
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f  Trott  and  snow  Mrill  be  every  whit  as  scarce  in  this 
month  as  thunder  and  lightning  at  Christmas. 
Warminx-pans  will  be  scoured  brigiit,  and  hong  up 
behind  the  kitchen  door  as  an  oruament.  Muffs  and 
sable  tippets  will  be  plenty;  in  Long-lane,  where  you 
may  have  as  great  choice  in  every  brokers  shop,  as 
you  may  of  cracks  in  the  eiiehteen-penny  gallery. 

London  BewUeJUd,  1706. 

tCRACK.     A  breach. 

liquido  possum  jurftre,  I  may  take  an  oath  with  a 
safe  conscience :  1  may  sweare  without  impeachment, 
or  eraeke  of  conscience.  Terence  in  Bngluk,  1614. 

-f^JRADE.  A  crate,  or  wicker  basket 
for  glass  or  crockery. 

Amongst  the  rest,  six  jolly  blades 

After  these  crowders  came, 
Who  on  their  shoulders  carry'd  craits. 

With  glasses  in  the  same. 

'l%r  Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Hortier,  n.  d. 
For  crowders  they  are  rogues  I  know. 

And  crades-men  they  are  worse  j 
They  cozen  all  where-c'er  they  go. 

And  pick  each  lass's  purse.  Ihid. 

fCRAFTS-MASTER.  A  master  or 
superior  in  cunning. 

Scudilo  captaine  of  the  squires,  under  the  eloke  of  a 
nature  somewhat  rude  and  uncivile,  in  cunning  per- 
suasion his  crafts-master,  who,  by  wav  of  flattering 
words,  intermingled  with  serious  matter,  was  the 
onely  man  of  all  other  that  overcame  and  woon  him  at 
last  to  set  forward  in  his  journey. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
Likewise,  by  the  suggestion  ot  Musoiiianus  the  phi- 
losopher, Eustachius,  one  that  for  persuading  was  fcJs 
crafts-master,  carrying  with  them  missives  from  the 
emperor,  and  gifts  beside.  Ibid. 

To  CRAKE.  To  boast.  Kraecken, 
Dutch.  I  make  this  the  primitive 
rather  than  the  substantive,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  etymology.  To  crack, 
in  the  same  sense,  is  of  rather  more 
recent  usage,  and  is  probably  only  a 
corruption  of  this. 

As  litt>e  do  I  estecme  those  that  boast  of  their  an- 
ct'S'ours,  and  have  themselves  no  vertue,  as  1  doe 
thuse  that  crake  of  their  love,  and  have  no  modestie. 

Euph.  and  hi*  Engl,  K,  2. 
She  was  bred  and  nurst 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  Iter  name  did  take ; 
Tiieu  is  she  mortal  borne,  howso  ye  crake. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  VII,  vii.  60. 
+No  Itos  than  ten  poimdes,  sir,  will  serve  your  turne. 
To  carie  in  your  pursse  about  witli  ye, 
To  crake  and  brag  in  tavcmes  of  your  monie. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
+With  him  I  threatncd  to  be  quite,  and  CTeat  things 
did  1  crake.  Phaer's  Virffil,  1600. 

+But  1  write  more  than  tliou  cansi  crake  or  cry. 

Otcen's  Epigrams  Englished,  1677. 

CRAKE,  s.     A  brag  or  boast. 

Great  crakes  hath  beene  made  tliat  all  should  be  well, 
but,  when  all  came  to  ull,  little  or  nothing  was  done. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  sM,  b. 
Leasingea,  back-bytings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  U,  xi,  10. 
fForcing  Rutulians  (luaugre  former  crake) 
To  feare,  forbeare  fight  under  blind-fold  shields. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

CRAKKR.     A  boaster. 

These  harking  whelpes  were  never  good  biters ; 
Ne  yet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters. 

Dam.  .j-  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  p.  215. 

fCRAMOCK.  Either  equivalent  to,  or 
a  misprint  for,  Camock. 


Full  hard  it  is  a  eramoeke  strayght  to  make. 
Or  crooked  logges  with  wainscot  fine  to  frame. 

Mirovrfor  Magistrates,  1687' 

CRAMP.RINGS.  We  find  these  rings 
mentioned  in  several  old  authors, 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  Their  form 
probably  was  not  material,  but  their 
supposed  virtue  in  preventing  the 
cramp  was  conferred  by  solemn  con- 
secration on  Good  Friday,  among  the 
ceremonies  of  that  great  day.  Our 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  line  were 
used  to  give  such  rings.  See  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  128. 
[There  was  an  ancient  office  of  con- 
secrating cramp-ringSj  which  appears 
to  have  been  revived  in  England  in 
1694  :  this  date  being  appended  to  a 
copy  of  the  office  printed  in  1789,  by 
the  antiquary  Durarel.] 

I,  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king. 

Give  to  thee,  Joan  Potluck,  my  biggest  eremp  ring. 

'Ordinary,  O.  Pi.,  x,  250. 
Because  Goshawk  goes  in  a  shag-ruff  band,  with  a 
fuce  sticking  up  int,  whicli  shows  like  an  agget  set 
in  a  cramp  nng,  he  thinks  I'm  in  love  with  him. 

Soaring  6.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  p.  86. 

They  were    even    recommended    by 
physicians : 

The  kinge's  migestie  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  hallowing  crampe  ringes,  and  so  given  without 
money  or  petition. 

Horde's  Breviary  of  Health,  ch.  827,  ed.  1598. 

Lord  Berners   wrote    from  Spain   to 
have  some  cramp-rings  sent  to  him 
by  **  my  lorde  cardinall,  his  grace." 
Brand,  ut  supr. 
fCRANE-COLOURED. 

A.lso  I  give  to  Adam  Ashame  my  hose  with  the 
frendge  and  lined  with   crane-coloured  silk,   which 

Sifts  1  will  to  be  delivered  immediutely  Ht'ter  my 
ecease.  mil,  mi 

CRANES  IN  THE  V ENTRY,  THE 
THREE.  The  Vintry  in  Thames- 
street,  which  still  gives  its  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
early  a  royal  wharf,  for  landing 
foreign  wines.  The  three  cranes  were 
originally  three  of  the  machines,  still 
so  called,  for  lifting  the  vessels  of 
wine  out  of  the  ships  ;  but  there  was 
also  a  tavern  with  that  sign.  Vint- 
ners* Hall  is  still  in  that  part. 

Then  the  three  cranes  lane,  so  called  not  onlv  of  a 
signe  of  three  cranes  at  a  tavern c  dure,  but  rather  of 
three  strong  cranes  of  timber,  placed  on  tiie  Vintrie 
wharfe  by  tlie  Thames  side,  to  crane  up  wines  tlierc. 

Stoice,  p  191. 
In  whom  is  as  much  vertue.  truelh,  and  lioncstie. 
As  there  are  true  fathers  in  X\\v  three  craines  of  the 
Viutree.  Dam.  ^'  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  8S8 
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From  thence  shoot  the  bridge,  child,  to  the  eraties  of 

the  Fintry, 
And  tee  there  the  gimblets  how  they  make  their  entrv. 

B.  JoHi.  hn.  is  an  Ass,  i,  i. 

The  wits  of  those  days  did  not  despise 
tl)e  citv.  The  three  cranes  is  meu- 
tioned  nmoDg  their  places  of  resort : 

A  pox  o'  tliese  pretenders  to  wit !  your  three  cranes, 
mure,  and  mermaid  men ! 

B.  Jons.  Burth.  Fair,  Induetwn. 

.  Stowe  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
this.  There  was  good  eating  and 
drinking  to  be  had  there : 

Betweene  the  wine  in  shippes,  and  the  wine  to  be 
'  sold  in  tavemes,  whs  a  common  cookerie,or  cooke's  row. 

There,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  he  says, 

The  cookeii  dressed  meate.  and  sold  no  wine,  and  the 
tavemer  sold  wine,  and  dressed  no  meat  for  sale. 

London,  p.  190. 

tro  CRANGLE.  To  twist.  This  verb 
is  now  used  in  the  north  of  England 
in  the  sense  of  to  waddle. 

And  this  he  shortly  did,  the  thinz  to  prove : 

It  quickned  lu,  nnu  on  the  ground  gan  more. 

(0  niimclr)  he  saw  without  all  iHile, 

It  prew  n  sirpi'ut  fell  with  head  and  t»ile ; 

"^liich  cranalnig  crept,  and  ranne  from  trod  to  trod 

In  ni.iny  a  knot.  Jht  Bartas. 

CRANK,  8,  A  cheat,  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Todd  has  produced  two  examples  of 
this  word  from  Burton,  and  I  know 
of  no  other ;  but  they  are  decisive. 
I  insert  them  here  : 

A  lawyer  of  Bruges  hath  some  notahle  examples  of 
such  counterfeit  crania.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  169. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater.    Ibid.,  p.  436. 

CRANK,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  full  of  spirit. 
Ray  gives  it  as  an  Essex  word ;  but 
quotes  a  Mr.  Brokesby  as  saying  that 
it  was  also  used  in  Yorkshire.  Grose 
says  it  is  Kentish.  Spenser  has 
usually  been  quoted  for  it,  hut  other 
examples  have  since  been  found,  even 
that  of  Dr.  South.  See  Todd.  I 
add  one  more : 

Ynu  knew  1  was  not  ready  for  you.  and  that  made  vou 
so  crnnkr.  Mitldle'ton,  Trick  to  catch,  .fr.,  li.  3. 

Tlio  derivation  is  very  uncertain  ;  in 
Dutch  and  German  it  means  just  the 
contrary,  sick ;  and  so  in  Scotch. 
Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once 
onkrancl',  that  is,  un-crajtk,  not  sick, 
and  that  it  afterwards  lost  the  negative 
particle ;  but  this  seems  very  impro- 
bable. 

+Evpu  ns  fierce  lilnsts  Hinj:  lluiius.   and    conificlds 

bnminst, 
Or  iiKiuutain  flouds  with  swift  careero  o'retuming, 
O'rt'tlow  faire  meads,  o'respread  cmnk  corn,  plow'd 

IhikIh, 
Tumble  down  headlong  trees,  nought  upright  stands. 

Firijif.  by  f  icnrs,  h\:V2. 

\^Crank  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Drayton  ;] 


-i-I.ike  Chanticleare  he  eitmrcd  cmnk. 
And  piped  full  merib. 

Vo1.iv,p.l40e,ed.l7U 

fCRANKLING.     Winding;  twisring. 

Now.'on  along  the  erankUng  path  doth  keep. 

Then,  bj  a  rocke  tomes  up  another  waj.       Dra^tm. 

GRANTS.  Garlands.  It  seems  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  this  is  the  right 
reading  in  Hamlet,  and  snch  the 
meaning  of  it,  being  a  German  word; 
and  probably  also  Danish,  as  Rosen- 
crantz.  Rosy-garland,  is  the  name  of 
a  character  in  the  same  play.  It  is 
certainly  Icelandic.  But  how  Shake- 
speare came  to  introduce  a  word  so 
very  anusual  in  our  language,  has  not 
yet  been  accounted  for ;  probably  he 
found  it  in  some  legend  of  Hamlet. 

Yet  here  she  is  aUow'd  lier  virgin  erants, 

Her  maiden  strewmeats,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burial.  ffamU.,  v,  L 

No  Other  example  has  been  found. 
CRAPLE.     A  claw. 

And  still  he  thought  he  felt  their  erapUs  tare 
Him  by  the  heels,  back  to  his  ouglyden. 

G.  Fletcher,  Chr.  Victory,  B.  1 

Used  also  bv  Spenser. 
GRARE,     or'    GRAYER,      sometimes 
changed  to  GRAY.     A  small  vessel. 
Craiera,  low  Latin,  craier,  old  French. 
The  word  occurs  in  our  old  statutes. 

0  melancholy ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  1)ottom  ?  find 
The  oo7.e,  to  shew  what  co>i8t  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  euuiliest  harbour  in  ?        *  Cymh.,  iv,  3. 

Let  him  venture 
In  some  decay 'd  crare  of  his  own':  he  shall  not 
Rig  me  out,  that's  the  short  on't. 

B.  and  Fl.  Captain,  i,  8. 

The  reading  there  differs,  but  this  is 
clearly  right : 

Sending  them  come  fnmi  Catana,in  little  flsher  botes, 
and  sni»ll  crayers.  North's  Pint.,  295,  B. 

Adieu-,  desire,  the  sourre  of  all  my  care; 
Despaire  tells  me  my  weale  will  iieare  renue  , 

Till  thus  ray  soul  doth  passe  in  Charon's  crare, 

fho.  Watson,  in  Emjl.  Helicon,  p.  140,  repr. 

See  Gkay. 

+The  kcele  and  cracr  wrre  named 
Bv  the  PhenetiHus  first :  the  brizandine 
The  Rhodinns  re»r'd  -.  the  ranoas  now  in  trade 
li  India  by  the  Germans  were  first  made. 

Uevtctod's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fTo  CRASE.  To  crush,  or  bruise  ;  to 
weaken. 

Or  random  shot  which  wall  would  pearce,  but  cannot 
erase.  A  Hcrriuqs  Tayle.  1598. 

They  also  put  no  childe  to  nursr*  nor  mend  tK-ithdniiti|( 
their  ground, 

Nor  medicme  do  recevve  to  makr  their  erased  budirs 
sound.  Btiniabf  (tt^jf's  Naogeori/iia.  1570. 

fGRASH.  Entertain  meut.  Probably 
a  cant  word. 

Tlip  lilndes  that  wan:  cash, 
H)i\e  crcilit  !<>r  cnisfi, 
They'i  ha\ e  buik  what  ever  it  cost  um. 


tCEASY,  or  CRAZY. 

The  liidT  portraiture  of  the  til 
flower  uid  TouthFuU  dun  oT  eto*- 
Ukd  ftrcD^li,  in  her  old  Kg;  aI»  h 
of  diHUU.       f  aUiniTi  ^SHuni' 

tCRASINESS. 


Infirn 


Aul  beiDf  Hfrighted  vL 


3e  gooH  qiuL  phrh 


i](  and  cumbnnu  waya 


T«,lor-: 


w.iaa. 
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CRATCH.  A  manger;  particularly  that 
ill  which  onr  Snvtour  was  laiil. 
Criekt,  Ft.  Tlie  word  in  still  used 
iu  Koman  Catholic  countries,  in  that 
particular  sense.  Tlic  abbe  Provost 
says,  "Norn  (jii'oii  donne  i  la  man- 
geoire  des  bcrufs,  et  (|iu  i^at  conaacr^ 
par  la  naissance  de  Jc.'iis  Christ." 
Manuel  Lexique. 

On  which,  a  king  laid  in  Ji  rrntrh  to  Knd, 

rnuilUK'i  iMtlad.  t,88, 

uy  othtr  ihan,  [In  huh  du  tunit 
■ur  beuilf .  3i!»Qp  Baa,  Wti.  p.  M3. 

fell  donii  on  their  inrc>  Hid  woHliipiKd  Him,  and  gat 
Bani.nsorihehaT.    ralrii!t,Bti.iifSam.ai.,r.lt 
tlhtM  in  •  weJct  D  jcnrll  WM  bnragliHOitb, 
Mm  then  ten  tlmiuand  Lhoiuond  worldi  ia  WHlh, 
Thtra  did  the  hDmine  nnlTirt  iinil  lUvine. 
The  Kudhaid  with  the  nimDhood.  i»th  combine. 

B)r  Jcni  c£ri>t  [Goda  ereilnitiDE  smnti. 

This  opens  io  ua  the  iiieaning  of  a 
childish  game,  corruptly  called  «cratcA- 
eradle,  which  consists  in  winding 
packthread  double  round  the  hands, 
into  a  rude  representation  ofainnnger, 
which  is  taken  off  by  the  other  player 
an  his  hands,  so  nit  to  asatinie  a  new 
orm,  and  thus  alternately  for  several 
times.always  changing  ilie  appearance. 
The  art  consists  in  mnkiug  ihe  riglit 
changes.  But  it  clearly  nteniit  origi- 
nally the  crateh-craille ;  the  manner 
that  held  the  Holy  Infant  m  a  cradle. 


13  CRE 

Colea  has,  "  A  erafeh  for  liorses, 
pratepe." 
CRAVEN.  Recreant,  beaten,  cowardly. 
In  the  old  appeal  or  wager  of  battle, 
in  our  common  law,  we  are  told,  on 
the  high  authority  of  lord  Coke,  that 
the  party  who  confesaed  himself  wrong, 
or  refused  to  tight,  lie  was  to  pro. 
nounce  the  word  cravent,  and  judg- 
ment was  immediately  given  against 
him.  When  battle  had  been  joined, 
if  the  appellant  cried  eravent  lie  lost 
liberam  legem,  that  is,  the  right  of 
Buch  appeal  in  fntnre;  but  if  the 
appellee,  he  was  to  be  hanged.  See 
Jacobs,  and  other  Law  Dictioinrieii. 
Mr.  Todd  has  given  the  various 
opiniona  of  the  origin  of  this  word  ; 
but  this  is  clearly  the  right.  Its 
reAioter  etymology  is  the  same  as  that 
of  to  crave ;  i.  e.,  crajtan.  Sax. 


The  verb   to  eraveu  is  also  used  by 
Shakespeare  and  others. 
tCRAVING. 

■meaund  up  to  Ihe  enklei,  hrif  the  kneei. 


T  aiaka  her  liody  1^  degrm. 
et  her  foot,  nnd  tncn  licr  lefjii 


aeitcood-t  Treia  Bniwi^.  IGM 

CRAY.    A  corrnption  of  crar*  or croyer, 
1  aort  of  small  vessel. 


Which  he  iiiinAt' j  him  surely  ahould  ccniTey. 

The  same  author  has  even  changed  it 


See  Crare. 
fCRAYZE.      Perhaps 
fellow. 

Book)  old  >n.lyuinit'<:nlji 


tCRE.AK.      To  CI-!/  creak,  to  yield,  to 
repent. 
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I  now  crj  ereake,  that  ere  I  sconied  love, 
Whose  might  is  more  than  other  god'a  ubove. 

M'tUsoii't  Passionate  Centurie,  1581. 
Falinodiam  canere :  to  tume  taile.  to  rrv  crrake. 

Withals'  Dictionary,  c(l.  1634,  p.  675. 

CREEPING    TO    THE    CROSS.     See 

Ckoss. 
CREEPLE;  written  by  some  authors 
for  cripple,  from  a  notion  of  its  being 
derived  from  creep,  which  is  not  im- 
probable, though  other  etymologies 
have  been  sugjjested.     See  Todd. 

She,  she  is  dead ;  she's  dead !    '\fMiezi  thou  know'st 

tins, 
Thou  know'st  how  hune  a  crerpU  this  world  is. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  irorld,  v,  238. 
jLe  vieillard  qui  est  sur  le  bord  de  la  fosse.  A.  very 
crooked  old  man :  a  drooping  olde  man  :  n  cretpU. 

Nomenclator. 
tFrom  a  preacher  in  buff,  and  a  quarter-staff-steeple, 
From  til'  unlimited  soveraigne  power  of  the  people. 
From  a  kingdom  that  crawles  on  its  knees  like  a 

creeple.  Rump  Songs. 

CRESSET,  or  CRESSET-LIGHT.,  An 
open  lamp,  exhibited  on  a  beacon, 
carried  upon  a  pole,  or  otherwise 
suspended.  The  etymology  is  pro- 
bably croiset,  a  crucible,  or  open  pot, 
which  always  contained  the  light; 
not  croissette,  its  connection  with  a 
small  cross  being  very  forced  and 
dubious.  Cotgrave,  under  Falot,  best 
describes  it:  "A  cresset  light  (such 
as  they  use  in  play-houses)  made  of 
ropes  wreathed,  pitched,  and  put  into 
small  and  open  cages  of  iron.**  If 
he  had  added,  in  open  pots  or  pans, 
the  description  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

A  burning  cresset  was  shewed  out  of  the  steeple,  which 
suddenly  was  put  out  and  quenclied. 

l^o/i»M/«-./,  vol.  ii,  Fff.  3h. 
Tlie  which  would  inimediiitely  make  his  doings  slune 
through  the  world,  as  a  cresset -It  (/ht  upon  the  toppe 
of  a  ktpe,  or  watch-tower.   North's  Pint.  Lives,  944,  C. 

The  heavenly  luminaries,  being  seen 
on  high,  are  often  compared  by  the 
poets  to  cressets: 

Wliich  from  the  mountain,  with  a  radiant  eye, 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Drat/ton,  (Met,  p.  1320. 

The  word  is  preserved  from  total 
disuse  by  being  found  in  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  The  form  of  a  portable 
cresset  may  be  seen  in  many  old  prints 
of  night  scenes. 
fCREVISE.     A  streak,  or  channel. 

What,  yet  more  crevisrs  in  your  stockings!'  fie  upon 
it,  how  complemeutall  he  is,  <tud  kissclh  his  hand  as 
it  lie  were  in  love  with  it. 

The  Man  in  thf  Moone,  1609. 

fCREVISH.     The  crayfish.    Fr. 

The  I  loud  in  veins,  the  9ap  in  pUints.  the  moisture 
A:\(.  I  :shious  meat,  in  crecish,  crab,  uud  oyster ;  I 


Tliat  oak,  and  elm,  and  llrr,  and  alder,  eat 
Before  the  crescent  have  her  cornets  shat.  Dm 

fCREVISSED.  Channelled,  ornamented 

with  crevises. 

Columna  striata,  Flin.  Colomne  canel6e,  erenife.  A 
carved  or  crctissed  piller,  with  long  strakea  <v  lines 
made  tlieriu.  Nomemelator. 

CREWEL  was,  and  is,  a  kind  of  fine 
worsted,  chiefly  used  for  working  and 
embroidering.  Hence  Ben  Jou>on 
joins  it  with  worsted,  as  nearly 
synonymous.  [See  extract  under 
Jamsey.]  The  lexicographers  in 
general  have  not  understood  this 
word,  which  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
trade. 

And  may  don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long. 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter, 
To  his  most  worsted  worship.  Jlck.,  i,  1. 

Did  you  not  walk  the  town 
In  a  long  cloak,  half  compass?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  vellurc,  and  on  it,  for  a  band, 
A  skein  of  crimson  creteel  ? 

B,  4- Fi.  Xoile  GenL.w,!. 

Theobald  unfortunately  interpreted  it 
"ends  of  coarse  worsted.*'  Scorn/. 
Lady,  ii,  1. 

The  word,  of  course,  often  occasioned 
puns,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
adjective  cruel.  See  the  note  ou 
*' cruel  garters.*'  Lear,  li,  4.  One 
of  the  examples  introduces  a  lady 
working  a  bed  with  crewel,  which  is 
the  kind  of  use  still  made  of  it. 
fCRIBBLE-BREAD.  Bread  made  of 
fine  bran. 

CribU  bread,  panis  vulgaris,  secundurius  vel  cibthos. 
Withes'  DietioHorie,  ed.  1006,  p.  177. 

fCRICH.     A  cratch,  or  manger.     See 
Cratch. 

Pia'sepe.  I^  cresche,  ange  d*un  estable,  niangeoirr.  A 
crib :  a  crith,  or  manger.  yomeucUtor. 

fCRICKET.      A  low  stool,  with  four 
legs. 

Mach.  And  whnt'l  you  do,  when  you  are  seated  in 
The  throne,  to  win  your  subjects  love,  Philenis? 
Phil,  ri  stand  upoii  a  cricket,  and  there  make 
Fluent  orutioiis  to  'em ;  ctiU  'em  trusty 
And  well-beloved,  loyall.  and  true  subjects. 

Carttcriffht's  LtiiJy  Errant^  IWl- 

fCRlCKLE-CRACKLE.       .Appears    to 
mean  simply  a  crackling  noise. 

KuHse  me.  my  honest  l>ick,  for  we  this  nieht 
With  cricklr -crackle  will  the  gobblins  fright. 

Ilislorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  ISO. 

tCRIMINOUS.     Criminal. 

As  manifest  usurers,  sodomites,  and  other  critnimms 
persons,  are  forbidden  to  make  testaments  themselves, 
or  to  dispose  their  ^«mk18  by  their  hi!>t  u  illes. 

Swinburne  on  Willes,  ed.  1591,  p.  303. 

fCRINCH,   V,      To  shrink;  to  crouch 
togetlier. 

How  now?  what  makes  you  sit  ilnwne  so  tenderly P 
\ou  crtntck  in  your  buttocks  like  o<d  father  Palm 
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oatria,  he  tliat  was  father  to  a  wliole  countrev  of 
oasurda.  TrimmiHg  of  Thomas  Mashc,  1597. 

tCRINGLE-CRANGLE.  This  term  is 
still  used  in  the  northern  dialects  for  a 
rigzrig. 

The  business  being  in  this  forwardness,  the  gentle- 
woman at  the  time  appointed  came.  ag>iinst  which  I 
bad  prepared  a  deal  of  scribble  or  cringle-erangle,  and 
■0  fiom  thence  began  to  take  the  linchc  of  her  fortune. 

Engi'tsh  Rogue,  p.  111. 
This  noarter  begins  precisely  where  summer  ends, 
when  I>on  Phcebns  enters  that  cringU-crangle,  which 
the  rablars  would  have  to  be  a  pair  of  heavenly  scales, 
to  weigh  usurers  consciences  and  bawds  maidenheads. 

Poor  Robin,  17S9. 

fCRINKLING.  RumpUng,  or  crack- 
ling. 

One  that  more  admires  the  good  wrinckle  of  a  boote, 
the  curious  crinkling  of  a  sifice  stocking,  then  all  the 
wit  in  the  world :  one  that  loves  no  schoUer  but  him 
whose  tyred  eares  can  endure  balfe  a  day  togither  his 
fliblow  'sonnettes  of  his  mistresse,  and  her  loving 
pretty  creatures.     The  Retumefrom  Femassiu,  1606. 

CRIPPIN,  or  CREPINE.  A  part,  of  a 
French  hood,  formerly  worn ;  proba- 
l)ly  the  fringe,  as  crSpine  still  means 
in  French.  It  is  enumerated  among 
the  endless  appurtenances  of  female 
dress : 

Earerings,  Imnlers,  crijtpxns,  shadowes,  spots,  and  so 
many  other  triflo9,  as  1  want  the  words  of  arte  to  name 
them,  time  to  utter  them,  and  wit  to  remember  them. 

Zy<y'«  Mydas,  v,  2. 

Crepine  is  thas  learnedly  described 
by  Menage,  from  Nicot :  "  C'est  une 
fa^on  de  frAnge,entrelacee  en  losanges, 
ou  autre  fa9on,  dont  le  fil  pendant  k 
icelle  entrelassure  est  ondoyant.  II 
semble  venir  de  Kpatnrebov,  Grec.  dont 
St.  Matthieu,  ou  le  traducteur  d'icelui 
(ch.  14,  et  S.  Marc,  ch.  6),  ont  use 
pour  la  crespine,  ou  frange,  dont  lea 
peuples  Orientaux  usoient  pour  lea 
bordures  de  leurs  robes." 
CRISP,  from  crispus,  Lat.  Curled,  as 
applied  to  hair.  In  modern  usage  it 
always  implies  something  of  brittle 
hardness,  as  in  food  that  easily  cracks 
under  the  teeth.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  our  early  writers,  to  water 
and  clouds,  seems  to  us  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. Thus  it  is  said  that 
when  Mortimer  and  Glendower  fought, 
the  river  Severn 

Hid  his  criap  head  in  the  hollow  bank.  1  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 

By  this  epithet,  when  thus  applied, 
was  meant  to  be  expressed  the  curl 
raised  by  a  breeze  on  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  whence  curled  is  also  used 
by  some  writers ; 


Your  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  still  appear 
The  same  in  water  now,  that  once  in  locks  tliev  were. 

Dragton,  Polgolb.,  song  6. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  twisted  form 
of  the  clouds : 

With  all  th'  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heav'n. 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine. 

Tim.  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

To  which  curled  is  also  applied  : 

Be't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  eurVd  clouds.  Ttmp.,  i,  2. 

CRISP,  V,  To  curl.  Milton  probably 
had  Shakespeare's  expression  in  his 
mind  when  he  employed  this  epi- 
thet: 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold.  Sec. 

Par.  Lost,  iv,  237. 

He  has  applied  it  also  to  express  the 
twisted  form  of  trees  and  bowers : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.     Comus,  984. 

See  Warton*8  note.  Ben  Jonson  also 
has  used  it  to  express  the  e£fect  of 
Zephyr  upon  water : 

The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand. 
Only  their  heads  are  crisped  by  his  stroke. 

Vision  of  Delight,  vol.  vi,  p.  26. 

Here  it  is  properly  applied  to  hair  : 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  sucn  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Mer.  Ven.,  iii,  2. 

tCRISPING-PIN,orCRISPING-WIRE. 
A  curling-iron. 

Pan.  Talk  we  of  swords,  she  asks  what  erisping-pins 
And  bodkins  we  could  guess  might  easily  be 
Bais'd  through  the  common-weuth  ? 

CartvrighVs  Lady  Errant,  1651. 
Tbatutensill  or  necessarie  belonging  to  the  daintie 
sort  of  women  kinde,  too  fine  to  be  good,  1  mean  in 
huswifcrie,  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wier,  curling 
pin,  or  crisping  wier,  calamistrum. 

Withals'  IHctionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  275. 

tCRISPLE.     A  curl. 

The  winde  new  Crispins  makes  in  her  loose  haire. 
Which  nature  selfe  to  waves  rrcr't spelled. 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  1594. 

CRISPY.  Curly.  The  use  of  this 
word  in  the  following  passage  further 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  two 
former  to  water : 

0  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  easy  streams 
That  glide  ms  smoothly  as  a  Parthinn  shaft, 
Turn  not  thy  frisp;i  tides,  Ukr  silrer  curl. 
Back  to  thy'grass-gi'een  hanks  to  welcome  us? 

Cornelia,  O.  1*1..  ii,  281. 

Crispy  is  quoted  as  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  iii,  sc.  2,  but  there  it  is 
crisped. 
CRITICK.  A  piece  of  criticism,  now 
called  a  critique.  Also  the  art  of 
criticism  itself.  The  alteration  of 
this  word  took  place  very  lately.  Dry- 
den  wrote  it  crifick ;  Pope  adopted 
the  new  orthography,  but  preserved 
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the  old  accent,  which  I  believe  was 
the  practice  of  his  time,  ^e  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  34 1 . 

But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  eacti  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Essay  OH  Crit,  v.  570. 
And  perhaps,  if  they  were  distiucuy  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  uf 
logick  and  eritick,  than  what  we  have  hithorto  been 
acquainted  with.  Locke  on  Hum.  Vnd.t  iv,  21. 

CROCHETEUR.  An  adopted  French 
word,  meaning  a  common  porter. 
Why  Mr.  Seward  says  a  pig-driver, 
I  know  not,  unless  from  his  whip. 

Rescued?  'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crocheteur  for  two  cardccues, 
To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

B  i-  ¥1.  Hon.  Man's  T.,  iii,  1. 

The  old  ediiions  have  crohieture  and 
acrocheiure,  evidently  from  not  under- 
standing the  French  term.  Why  he 
has  a  whip  does  not  appear,  but  Cot- 
grave  gives  him,  '' Le  crochet  fVun 
crocheteur,  the  forke  or  crooked  staffe, 
used  by  a  burthen-beariny:  porter." 
fCROCODILlAN.  Like  a  crocodile; 
deceitful. 

0  what  a  crocodiUan  world  is  this, 
Cumpob'd  of  treach'ries  and  iusnaiing  wiles ! 

She  cluaths  destruction  in  a  formal  kiss, 
And  lodges  deatli  in  her  deceitful  smiles. 

Quarle^s  Smblems. 

fCltOE.  A  crew,  or  company.   TFhiting, 

16:^8. 
CROFT.  A  small  home-close,  in  a  farm. 

Some  derive  it  from  crypta,  but  it  is 

pure  Saxon. 

This  have  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i*  th*  hilly  crofts 
Tliat  brow  this  bottom  glade.  '      Comus,  530. 

fCROGGEN.  Seems  to  have  been  a 
jocular  term  for  a  Welshman. 

Nui  that  terme  Croggen^  nickname  of  disgrace, 
Ub'U  as  u  by-word  nuw  in  ev'ry  place, 
Sliall  blot  our  bloud^  or  wrong'a  Wclshmans  name. 
Which  was  at  first  begot  with  Englands  shame. 

Drayton. 

fCROISANT.     A  crescent. 

In  these  pavilions   were   placed  fifteene   Olympian 
knights,  upon  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme 
of  u  croisant. 
The  Mofqne  of  thf  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne^  1612. 

CROiNE,  or  CUOAN.  Most  commonly 
used  fur  an  old  woman  ;  some  assert 
that  it  originally  meant  an  old  tooth- 
less sheep.  There  is  strong  tempta- 
tion to  derive  it  from  xfiofos  or  kpovos. 
See  the  etymologists. 

Take  up  the  bastard, 
Take  't  up,  I  say;  give  H  to  thy  crone. 

fflnt.  T.,  u,  3. 
There  is  an  old  ermu  in  the  court,  her  name  is  Maque- 
reile.  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  21. 

Marry,  let  him  alcuc 
With  tempered  poiaon  to  remove  the  crone. 

B.  JoHs.  Poetaster,  iii,  6. 


fCRONOCATOR.  A  term  in  astrology, 
signifying  apparently  a  planet  in  the 
aacendant. 

In  the  34  yere  of  my  age,  which  was  in  the  yere  laSd, 
when  Mars  besane  to  be  enmoeator,  untiu  the  yere 
1695  in  Novemoer,  at  which  tym  be  wente  out,  in  the 
tyme,  I  sale,  of  hia  rolinge,  I  never  obteyned  amthiBgc. 
or  broughte anything  to  paMe  that  I  wente  aboote,  or 

1  was  in  hope  of. 


entended  to  doe,  or  that 

forman^s  Ifiary. 

CROSBITE,  s.  A  swindler.  See  to 
Cross-bite. 

Some  cowardly  knaves,  that  for  feare  of  the  gallowr* 
leave  nipping  and  lovsting,  become  erosbilesi  knoviaj; 
there  is  uo  £uiger  therein  but  a  little  panishasent,  at 
most  the  piUorie,  and  that  is  savea  with  ■  httk 
ungttentu/n  aureum.  R.  Greeners  Tkeewes  fillip 

out^  4-e.,  in  Harl.  Misc.,  vui,  oiw. 

tCROSHABELL.     A  prostitute. 

But  now  the  word  refined  being  latest,  aiid  the  autho- 
rity brought  from  a  climate  as  yet  unoonqnered.  the 
fnutfttU  county  of  Kent,  they  call  tibem  eroskoMi, 
which  is  a  word  but  lately  used,  and  fitting  with  thdr 
trade,  being  of  a  lovely  aud  courteous  conoition. 

Jests  of  George  Peete,  n.  d. 

CROSS,  8,  Any  piece  of  money,  many 
coins  being  marked  with  a  cross  on 
one  side.  A  cross  meant  also  a  mis- 
fortune or  disappointment;  hence 
many  quibbles.  The  common  people 
still  talk  of  ''crossing  the  hand  with 
a  piece  of  money.'' 

For  my  part,  1  had  rather  bear  uitli  you  than  bear 
you :  yet  1  should  bear  no  cross,  if  1  did  hear  you ; 
for,  I  think  you  ha.e  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Js  y.uliJ^  U,ii,i. 
tNow  I  have  never  a  crose  to  blesse  me. 

Now  I  goe  a-miuuming,  ^ 
Like  a  poore  pennilesse  spirit, 
Without  pipe  or  drumin||^. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdoms,  p.  SI. 

When  Fal staff  asks  the  Chief  Juatice 
for  muney,  his  lurdsliip  replies  in  the 
same  punning  style, 

Not  a  penny,  not  u  [enny ;  you  are  too  impatient  to 
bear  crosses.  2  Hen.  IF,  i,  3. 

So  the  Steward  also  in  Timon : 

There  is  uu  crossing  him  in  his  humour, 

lUse  I  should  tell  him wcU— i'  faith  I  should. 

When  uU's  spent  he'd  be  crossed  thco,  an  he  could. 

t.  e.,  he'd  be  furnished  with  ct  asses, 
or  money,  if  he  could. 

I  will  make  a  crosse  upon  his  gate ;  ye,  crosae  on. 
Thy  crosses  be  on  gates  all,  in  thy  purse  none. 

Heyicood's  J^igremu 
Tom's  Fortune. 
Turn  tells  he's  robb'd,  and  counting  all  his  loases. 
Concludes  all's  goue,  tlie  world  is  lull  of  croasea. 
If  all  be  gone,  loui,  tnke  this  comTort  then, 
Thou*rt  certain  never  to  have  crosse  agcn. 

intt's  Recreations,  Epigram  419. 

Hence  the  saying,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  piece  of  money  in  the 
pocket,  however  small,  to  keep  the 
devil  out ;  this  was  originally  in  allu- 
sion to  the  cross  upon  it,  which  was 
supposed  to  prevent  his  approach. 
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WhMt  nonld  you  have?  The  devil  sleeps  in  my 
pocket,  /  have  no  cross  to  drive  him  from  it. 

Mtusiua.  Baahf.  Lover^  iii,  1 
So  long  put  he  his  hand  into  his  puise,  that  at  last 
the  empty  bottom  retni-ned  him  a  writ  of  uom  est 
tMVfnltis:  fur  well  might  the  divell  daunce  tliere,  for 
never  »  erosse  there  was  to  keepe  him  backe. 
•      R.  Greetu^s  Never  too  Late,  in  Cens.  Lit.^  viii,  p.  16. 

CRO^S,  CREEPING  TO.  The  creep- 
ing  to  the  cross  was  a  popish  cere- 
mony of  penance.  It  is  particularly 
described  in  an  ancient  book  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  kings  of  England, 
purchased  by  the  late  duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  cited  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  a  note  on  the  Northumber- 
land  Household  Book,  p.  436. 

Yon  must  read  tlie  morning  mass. 
You  must  creep  unto  the  crois, 
Put  cold  aslies  on  vonr  head, 
Hare  a  hair-cloth  lor  vonr  bed. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edm.,  0.  PL,  v,  277. 
We  kiss  the  pix,  tre  creepe  the  erosse,  our  beades  we 

overrun  nc, 
11)6  convent  has  a  Icgacie,  wliu  to  is  left  undone. 

Warner,  Mbions  Enal.,  p.  115. 
As  there  was  a  doctor  (hat  preached,  the  king's 
WMJesty  hath  his  holy-water,  he  creepeth  to  the  erosse. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  to\.  4^. 

Though  the  custom  was  then  disused, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Like  nianv  other  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  exactly  resembled 
the  practices  of  the  heathens.  So 
Tibullus, 

Ifon  CiTo.  si  menii.  dubit^m  procumbere  templis, 

£t  dare  sncratis  osctila  liniinibus; 
Non  ejro  teUurem  genibns  perrrpere  svpplex, 

£i  riiisenini  saiicto  tundere  JK)»tc  caput. 

L.  i,  EL  2,  V,  83. 
tBecause  they  not  beleev'd  a  puTKatory, 
And  held  the  popes  decrees  an  idle  story. 
Because  they  would  not  creepe  unto  the  erosse. 
And  change  Gods  sacred  Word  for  humane  drosse. 

Taylor's  Workes^  1630. 

CROSS.  THE  fSiGN  OF,  placed  upon 
a  house,  was  one  of  the  marks  which 
denoted  a  family  infected  with  the 
plague.     See  Lord  have  mercy. 

To  declare  the  infection  for  his  sin, 

A  erosse  is  »et  without,  there's  none  within. 

Epii/r<vnji,  by  R.  S.  <,  Roger  Sliarpe),  1610. 

fCROSS.     A  misfortune. 

Whilst  lie  spake  thus,  the  ((ueen,  oppressed  with  a 
violent  grief,  upon  this  occasion  of  new  crosses,  wliicli 
former  passages  made  her  foresee  in  a  moment, 
studied  for  terms  to  explain  herself,  both  according 
to  the  greatnesse  of  her  courage,  and  the  condition 
of  her  present  fortune. 

Uymca's  PralwJia,  1658,  p.  10. 

lb  CROSS-BITE.  To  cheat.  Kersey, 
in  his  dictionary,  has  cross-bite,  a 
disappointment,  and  N.  Bailey  has 
followed  him.  It  is  evidently  com- 
pounded  of  cross  and  bite,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cross-blow,  which 
Cotgrave  has  iu  the  sense  of  an  un- 


toward accident,  or  traverse.  They 
therefore  cross- bite  others  who  bring 
disappointments  and  losses  upon 
them,  t.  e.,  they  who  cheat.  It  is 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  called 
swindling.  Afterwards  contracted  to 
bite.     See  Ceosbite. 

Wito,  when  he  speaks,  Kmnts  like  a  hog,  and  looks 

Like  one  that  is  employed  in  catzerie 

And  erosbitinff.  0.  PL,  viit.  ;J74. 

Crosbiters  are  mentioned,  in  suitable 
company,  in  a  pamphlet  of  Robert 
Greene*s  entitled.  The  Blacke  Booke's 
Messenger,  laying  open  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Ned  Browne,  one  of  the 
most  notable  Cutpurses,  Crosbiters, 
and  Coneycatchers,  that  ever  lived  in 
England. 

In  Whetstone's  Rock  of  Regard  it  is 
thus  defined  in  the  margin,  p.  50: 
"  Crosbitinyy  a  kind  of  cousoning, 
under  the  couler  of  friendship  ;'*  and 
in  his  epistle  to  the  readers,  "  The 
cheter  will  fume  to  see  his  crosbiting 
and  cunning  shiftes  decyphered." 
Playing  a  jocular  trick  to  a  friend 
was  also  called  crossbiting  him.  Thus 
Aubrey  relates  how  sir  John  Suckling 
and  sir  W.  Davenant  prevented  Jack 
Young  (an  intimate  of  theirs)  from 
going  to  an  assignation,  by  having 
him  detained  as  a  niadmnn.  ^*The 
next  day,"  says,  he,  **  his  comerades 
told  him  all  the  plott,  nnd  how  they 
crosse-bitt  him."  Letters  from  Bodl., 
vol.  ii,  p.  ii,  page  549. 
Prior  has  used  the  word  : 

As  Nature  siily  had  thuu:;ht  fit 
For  some  by  ends  to  crofs-bite  wit. 

Alma,  Canto  3. 
fShe  w::s  such  »  dcvill  of  her  tongue,  and  would  so 
erossebite  h^'m  with  suche  tuuntes  imd  spightful 
quippes. 

Richf.  Farev:eU  to  M'tlitarie  Profession,  1581. 

fCROSS-CLOTH.  CROSS-CLOUT.  A 
kerchief,  or  cloth  to  wrap  round  the 
head  or  bosom. 

A  erosse-clonth,  as  thev  tearrae  it,  a  powting-cloth, 
plagula  ITifhah'  Dicthmnrir,  ed.  16<)8,  p.  275. 

Thy  swelling  brcsts  nre  luit  (lisuljiy'd  t  noii^b, 
Pull  them  lip  higher,  set  thy  dressing  Umer; 
Those  stnppincs  sntc  tnrre.  Ijcttrr  with  aruile, 
Tother  is  hivil  asid'*.  thi8  used  more  ; 
Thy  erosscrloth  is  not  pinned  ii.rht  before, 
Tliiiswnh  tliy  tiffing.  triiniinn'.r.  and  thy  mending. 
Thou  ipead'st  wiiole  hourcs  to^itiher  without  cndinif. 

Cnntlrif's  .iinnnda,  \i.  '■\^. 
litre  is  now  sixteen  pence  a  wo«'k.  beside  s<wp  and 
caiidhs.  bed<i.  sliirts,  big.ren*,  waistcoats,  head  bands, 
swiiddl"'  hand*,  .rc^v.*  clo'ih,  bibs,  tail  clouts,  nmntle*, 
ho3'-,  shite-*,  cl'.uts,  j)etticoat»,  cratlle  and  crickets, 
aud  besides  limt  a  staudiug-sLuol,  uud  u  posnct  Ui 
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mMke  the  child  pap ;  and  all  this  is  conie  upon  thee, 
besides  the  charge  of  her  I^ing-in. 

Ckrufnne  and  Ckrispianus,  n.  d. 

CROSS-GARTERD.  A  fashion  once 
prevailed,  for  some  time,  of  wearing 
the  garters  crossed  on  the  leg.  With 
respect  to  this,  as  well  as  other 
fashions,  we  must  distinguish  the 
opinions  held  of  it  in  different  times. 
While  modes  are  new,  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  gay  or  afiected ;  when 
obsolete,  they  are  yet  retained  by  the 
grave  nnd  the  old.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  this  fashion  was  yet  in  credit, 
and  Olivia's  detestation  of  it  arose, 
we  may  suppose,  from  thinking  it 
coxcombical. 

He  will  COOK-  to  tier  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a 
colour  she  abhors  ;  and  'cross-garter' d,  a  fashion  she 
detests.  Twdflk  N.,n,h. 

Malvolio's  puritanism  had  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Yellow 
stockings  were  then  high  fashion, 
and  so,  doubtless,  were  cross-garters. 
The  following  passage  proves  it : 

£v'n  all  the  valinnt  stomachs  of  the  court, 

All    short-cloak'd    knights,    and   all   cross-gartered 

gentlemen, 
All  pump  and  pantofie,  all  foot-cloth  riders,  &c. 

B.i'  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  i,  2. 

But  when  Barton  Holyday  wrote  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  Technogamia, 
the  fashion  was  exploded,  and  was 
retained  only  by  puritans  and  old 
men: 

Had  there  appenr'd  some  sharp  cross-gartered  man, 
AVliom  tluir  loud  laugh  might  nickname  puritan. 

So  also  in  the  Lover's  Melancholy, 
printed  in  1639 : 

As  rare  an  old  vouth  as  ever  walk'd  cross-gartered. 

Cit.  St. 

tCRQSS-PlECE.  An  ill-tempered  per- 
son. 

y/rfl.  0  never,  madiime, 
When  it  comes  gunnleti  with  such  innocence ! 
1  must  ronfcsse,  if  your  fairc  vertues  had  not 
Given  a  new  stanip'unto  ilie  rugged  thoughts 
Tliat  crnsic-prfcc  of  yuUT  stx  imprinted  in  mee, 
I  slutiild  liavf  buried  all  my  hopes  in  her, 
Which  now  revive  in  you. 

Wilson's  Inconstant  Lady,  1614. 

tCROSS-QUESTIONS.     An  old  game. 

£t^.  My  lord.  1  did  where  she  appcar'd  like  herthat 
gwe  Actcon  liorns,  with  all  her  nimphs  about  her, 
busic  in  tveiii<;  knots  which  she  took  from  baskets  of 
ribbons  tlisit  tlity  brougbt  her;  and  methought  she 
ti'd  and  uiiti'd  'ciii  bo  prettily,  as  if  she  had  been  at 
rross  (jtiesthms,  or  know  not  what  she  did,  her  face, 
her  neck,  and  arms  quite  bare. 

The  Princess  of  Cine,  1689. 

CROSS  ROW.     By  abbreviation    from 

Chkist-ckoss  row,  which  see 
tCROSS-STAFF.     An  instrument  used 


by 


navigators. 


The  crosse  staffe\%fiX\  artificial!  qoadrsmt,  fcometn- 
ciliy  pnijecteu  into  that  forme  as  an  instrument  of 
^eatest  ease  and  exactest  use  in  na\igation,  by  which 
111  any  natural!  disturbance  of  weather  (the  murine  or 
atarrea  appearing)  the  poles  height  may  Im:  knovnr. 
when  the  astrolabie  or  quadrant  are  not  to  be  used. 
HoptotCs  Baculnm  GeodatieuM,  16U. 

fCROTT.     Excrement.     Fr. 

And  touching  streets,  the  dirt  and  croU  of  Paris  aui.v 
be  smelt  ten  miles  off.  and  leaves  such  a  tenaci<iOs 
oily  stain,  that  it  is  indelible. 

Howel's  LomdinopoUs,  1657,  p.  391. 

tCROUSE.     Merry.     See  Ceowse. 

And  now  of  late  duke  Humphrey's  old  allies. 
With  banish'd  Ernora  base  accomplices. 
Attending  their  revenge,  grow  wond'rous  crouse. 
And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our  house. 

Itragto*. 

fCROW.  The  instinctive  knowledge 
which  this  bird  appears  to  have  of  the 
approach  of  firearms  was  remarked  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Sir  The.  What  gone?  upon  my  life  they  did  mistrust. 
Mean.  They  are  so  beaten  that  they  smell  an  officer, 
As  crotcs  do  potcder.  Cart%rrighCs  Ordinary,  16»1. 

A  CROWD.  A  fiddle.  Certainly  from 
the  Welch  cncth,  tliongh  some  who 
are  fond  of  Greek  derivations  deduce 
it  from  K-pouttf,  pulso,  though  it  is  not 
struck  or  beaten. 

A  lacquey  that— can  warble  upon  a  crotcd  a  little,  kc. 

B.  Jons.  Cyntk.  Rcrels,  i.  1- 
0  sweet  consent  between  a  crotrd  and  a  Jew's  liarp. 

JUx.  A-  Campaspe,  O.  PI.,  ii,  108. 
Violins  strike  up  aloud, 
Ply  the  gittarn,  scowr  the  crowd. 

Drayt.  Nymph.,  8.  p.  1512 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase 
Won  in  the  service  of  tlie  churches ; 
And  by  your  doom  to  be  allow 'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more  a  crowd. 

Hndih.,  I.  ii.  lOOa 

In  (Jammer  Gurton's  Needle,  crowded 
seems  to  be  used  for  crowed :  **  Her 
cock  with  the  yelow  legs  that  nightly 
crowded  so  just."  O.  PL,  ii,  31. 
This,  however,  is  probably  only  a 
false  print  for  crowed. 
tCROWDER.     A  fiddler. 

Savins;  I'll  do  the  best  I  can. 

To  |)l;ii!uc  thrm  nil  this  night; 
His  pipes  he  stmi^ht  begun  to  play, 

The  crovdcrs\\\c\  dul  dniice.  Jack  Homer. 

tCROWD,  V,  To  sit,*  as  a  hen  upon 
her  eggs. 

Accouveter.    To  brofnl,  sit  close,  or  crotcding,  as  a 
lienne  over  her  egges.  or  chickens.  Cotgnr 

CROW-KEEPER.  A  person  employed 
to  drive  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
At  present,  in  all  the  midland  coun- 
ties, a  bov  set  to  drive  the  birds 
away  is  said  to  keep  birds.  Hence  a 
stuft'ed  figure,  now  called,  more  pro- 
perly, a  scare-crow,  was  also  called  a 
crow-keeper. 

That  fellow  huudlcs  his  bow  like  a  crorc-keeper. 

Leat,V',^ 
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Drayton,  in  an  angry  ailtlress  to 
Cupid,  tells  him  to  turn  crow- keeper : 

Or,  if  thdu'lt  not  thy  Hrclicry  forbenr. 

To  <ome  base  rustic  tn  thyself  piefer. 

And  when  coine's  wjwn,  or  jjrown  into  the  ew. 

Practise  thy  quiver,  and  turn  crmc-kteptr.  Idea  48. 

This  is  one  of  Tusser's  directions  for 
September : 

S'o  sooner  n  sowing,  but  out  by  and  by 
With  inothrr  or  boy  that  alarum  can  cry : 
And  let  them  be  armed  with  a  slinj;  or  a  bon*, 
Til  scare  away  pjvron.  the  rook,  or  the  crotr. 

So  among  his  harvest  tools  he  reckons 

A  shng  for  a  mother,  u  )>ow  fur  a  boy. 

And  in  his  abstract  for  the  same 
month, 

With  sling  or  bow 
Kefnif  come  from  t  o^f- 

A  scare-crow  is  clearly  meant  in  the 
following  lines : 

Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crutc-kerpf  r. 

Hum.  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 

tCROWLING.       Grumbling     in     the 
stomach. 

Tlie  croicUng  in  the  bellye,  bothorigiuon 

fTithali  IMctiottane,  ed.'  1608,  p.  297. 

■fCROWN.     A  sovereign,  .1  king. 

Nor  do  thou  encounter  with  thy  crown. 
Great  son  of  Peleus,  since  no  king,  that  ever  Jove 

allowed 
Grace  of  a  sceptre,  equals  him. 

Chapin  ,  Ilottt.  II.,  i,  274. 

CROWN,  IRON.  The  putting  on  a 
crown  of  iron,  heated  red  hot,  was 
occasionally  the  punishment  of  rebels 
or  regicides.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hoff- 
man, 16.'U,  this  torture  is  supposed 
to  be  practised,  the  offender  being 
adjudged  to  have  his  head  seared 
wiili  a  burning  crown. 
In  Richard  III,  the  princess  Anne 
alludes  to  the  practice,  in  the  follow- 
ing passionate  expressions : 

O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  lirow, 
Were  red-hot  stsel,  to  sear  me  to  the  bruin. 

Act  iv,  sc.  1. 

Goldsmith  alludes  to  a  similar  fact,  in 
the  History  of  Hungary,  in  a  line 
which  long  puzzled  the  majority  of 
i^eaders : 

Luke's  iron  croicu,  and  Damicn's  bed  of  steel. 

Traveller. 

Now  the  history  is  known,  it  would 
surely  be  allowable  to  correct  it  to 
^* Zeck^s  iron  crowu,"  since  it  was  in 
fact  not  Luke,  but  George  Zeck,  his 
brother,  wlio  suffered  this  torture,  for 
a  desperate  rebellion  in  which  they 
were  both  engaged  in  1.514.  Resftub. 
Hung.     The   same   punishment    was 


inflicted  in  Scotland,  on  the  earl  of 
Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  king 
James  I.  See  lioswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Richard  III,  above  c  ted. 
fCROWNS  OF  THE  SUN.  Gold  loins 
of  Louis  XI,  of  France,  with  the  mint 
mark  of  a  sun.  See  Gifford*8  Mas- 
singer,  vol.  i,  p.  131. 

Let  iiim  hi-  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  grace, 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  coming  ovt-r, 
Twcntv-tive  thousand  crovons  of  the  sun. 

Hejfwood's  Ed.  IV,  part  i,  i,  4,  IftUO. 

tCROWN-CROACIIKR.  One  who  en- 
croaches upon  the  crown. 

Sitb  storich  all  doe  tell  in  every  age, 
How  these  crovcne-croachrrs  come  to  sliHmefulI  ends. 

Mirovrfor  Magistrates,  l'i87. 

A  CROWNED  CUP.  A  bumper ;  a  cup 
80  full  of  liquor  that  the  contents 
rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

True,  and  to  welcome  Dariotto's  lateness, 
He  sliall.  unpledged,  carouze  one  eruienrJ  op 
To  all  these  ladies  health.    Jll  Fools  O.  PI ,  iv.  IbC 
W^e'il  drink  her  health  in  a  crovnnt  cup,  ".iv  lads. 

Old  Coi'vlr.  i).i']..  X,  481 

This  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated 
mutually  by,  the  Homeric  expres-ion, 
which  is  perfectly  equivalent : 

Koi/poi  ^i*  KfnfT^pat  intariij/ayTO  jtotoio.    //..  .\,  470. 
Tlie  youths  with  wine  the  copious  ijohlets  ciovn  d. 

On  which Athen8eussay8,'E7ri<7-f^o»rai 
^€  TTuTolo  01  kptirfitieSy  ijrot  vTco^eiKfls 
01  kprir^ipti  noiovprnif  binre  ^ta  rnu 
irttTov  initrreipnyovfTdat.  Lib.  i,  c.  II. 
That  is,  "The  cups  were  made  to 
stand  above  the  brim,  so  as  to  be 
crowned  with  the  liquor  in  them." 
See  II.,  0.  232.  It  was  also  a  custom 
with  the  ancients  literallv  to  crown 
their  cups  with  garlands,  which  has 
caused  some  little  obscurity  in  Virgil's 
imitations  of  these  passages.  See 
Heyne  on  JEn.,  i,  724.  Once,  however, 
that  poet  has  clearly  alluded  to  the 
latter  circumstance: 

Tumi  patci  Anrhises  ttiainium  cratcra  conmd 
ludtiit,  iuiplevitque  mero.  yfi!if.,  iii,  525. 

CROWNER'S  QUEST.  A  familiar 
corruption,  among  the  vulgar,  tor 
coroner  s  inquest. 

id  do.  But  IS  this  law  ?     \sl  Ch.  Ay,  raarr>-  rs't ; 
crointer's  quest  law.  IIaml.,v,  1. 

The  coroner^  I  believe,  is  still  the 
croianer,  in  that  class  of  society. 
CROWNET.  Diminutive  of  crown,  as 
coronet.  Both  this  and  crown  are 
used  occasional] v  as  the  chief  end,  or 
ultnnate    reward    and    result,   of    an 
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iiiidrrtnliitip  :  becniiBp 
observiK,  Uie  end  cro 
FiHig  coronal  opu*. 

Wliote  Fji  bcck-il  foRh  my 

honr. 
Wbue  Ihwhii  ^--s  ui;  riwHr/, 

Tims  in  Cymbetine  hi 


IS  Dr.  Johnson 
lit  the  design. 

1%.  AbJ  caU'd  tbcm 
f  chief  end. 
.:f°l.aWa,KII)- 


>„,SrlEr'-^.-, 

+CROWN-PAPKR.  ICper  "of"!'  V^l^ 
ciitar  size,  tnnied  from  the  vnter-mftrtc 
of  a  cro»n.  T!ie  nnme  is  as  old  as 
ti\e  bi^giniiing  of  tbe  sevenlpenth  cen- 
tiny,  nnd  pprhii)iB  older. 


CROWSE.       A   north   conn 

try  word,* 

raeanhig  sprightlv,  merrv, 

orRlert. 

Spr  Ho»cl,e»r,d,.he»rt.! 

l./«Mj„r.  M«.lrr«r^.I..Ml 

Hprinitly. 

J„iM  C'tr 

U  Pi,:  1, 540. 

See  rIso  p.  4-12. 

Sj^.l,ynell,lu.rtj«i..hal,..ltfly. 

e  niinit. 

AiiTuirjeu  Biicq  hbbiii:ji  loilBF,  Raji^r  j-rw.^  p.  ii-AU. 

It  IB  also  nmoiig  liiH  north  country 
vrorils.  Kelly  hns  tlie  proverb  more 
loetrjeslly,  Scottish  Proverbs; 

A.  a  ntw  wuiitn  louK.  P.  SeS, 

+CROYDON.  Thistown  seems  to  have 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  its  col- 
liers, I.  e.,  cliarcoal- burners.  Grim 
the  collier  of  Croydon  ia  the  subject 
of  an  old  plsy,  and  tliere  was  an  old 
tune,  mentioned  in  ilie  16th  centtirv, 
eniilleil,  "Tom  Collier  oC  Croido'u 
halh  solde  his  cole."  Ricbard  Crow- 
lev,  in  liis  EpigrRms,  printed  in  l.^.iU, 
ha's  one  on  "  The  Collier  of  Croydon," 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  collier  of 
that  town  who  bad  become  so  rirh 
thfit  he  was  offered  tbe  bonoiir  of 
knighthood. 

lull-  Ir-nnrl  ■nlcr,  loot,  auil  burni  rniiti,  of  rmh  a 

inii.  vut  liinl  l>  »  hhA  .ilLut  Rnd  <^hin  ..  tlic 
■•ouh  Icjotcil  Aeiid,  ortlw  nlllir  i^Cnfdn;  ttlieu 
Ibif  are  well  iiicM|ioniliil  tg)Rlbcr,  Irta  rutiioiilru 
•cnc  it  n|>  hi  vliili!  Hirtlicii  |nli,  and  it  ■■  »  oiod 
•  nlTK  ■>  till!  bburk  bnilli  uliidi  II.c  LiicideBioiii^iui 
ii<«l  ID  diiuk  in  Iheir  moat  aariuiH  mnalialtaiia. 

AwJM'ii.lSM. 


Ik,-^  and  PitI,..  O.  P1-,  1.  B«. 
.Smi™"//*?!!;"™.  ^AjoM  Htrr..  aipi.  L.  7. 

tCRUCE.     A  jug,  or  goblet.     Kr. 


i,     A  ing,  or  gob] 

They  Ld  >iielied  ueh 


fTo  CRUCIATE.     To  torment. 

Hee  bath  Lnteled  oftener  in  ihc  iiaiumr  of  liii  nnU- 
hcan  ihcD  hit  Saviour^  h«  cruciitUlk  hinuclf  with 


tCRUE.     A  crew. 

An  -41cmqii  prince,  ninicd  ILutdo,  inHkiup  prcptrtliua 
louic  Ijrforc  for  thai  wiucli  lie  designed,  fiuiml  by 
Htniltli  witli  a  crfrvf  loiddtura  li^blly  nppoinitd  la 

tToCRUM.    "  "  '-*""""    ""  ""*■  * 

p.  OPJionDio.lheaholerhai^ialaide  on  Ihv barter 

tCRUai.      To  gather  up  one's  cihuu,  Io 
recover  streiigtb. 

She  ciHirleaiiily  gniilcd  both,  und  h.  canriilly iniil'il 


anil  EocHl  nonriahinB.  1  bepu  (o  g 


-      gillny 


fTo  a  crum,  exnclly. 

TTial  nipliiiT  knintil  air  Tiioiun.  mu-ii  lie  mil'd 


CRUMENAL.     A  purs 


Ftail.  betKc 


-.s^pl.y 


tCBUMP.  Crooked.  '*Cr«^pi-«ioW- 
deret/,  camel  I- backed,  or  crooke- 
bsekt."     Nomenelator. 


fTo  CRUNK.      To  make  a  noise  like  a 

The  crane  maiMk.  gndt  una. 

IfUluli-  IHrlioimir.  ed.  IGM,  p.  M. 

fCRIISE.     A  goblet.     See  Cruck. 

Gol»lel,  A  erne ;  a  qiiaflinE  cup.  pTopcrly  a  liile  pn( 


To  CRUSH  A  POT,  or  CUP.  A  cant 
phrase  for  to  finish  a  put;  as  it  is 
now  said  to  crack  a  houle. 

Uy  maarer  is  Ihe  peiit  rirLi  Cnpiiiel.  an  if  you  he  nni 

Come.  Ocorg*.  we'll  cmt  -  pel  befure  .ie  pm.' 

Grornt »  Gnmi,  O,  PI.,  iii,  »L 
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Fill  tilt*  put,  hostess, and  we'll  ernsh  it. 

Tko  Augrie  Women  of  Abimjton. 

CRUZADO.  A  Portuguese  coin,  worth, 
according  to  Guthrie's  tahle,  2*.  'id, 
if  a  crusade  of  exclmnge,  and  2«.  8jf c?. 
if  a  new  crusade.  E.  Coles  makes  it 
worth  KKv. ;  Kersey,  4*  ;  Dr.  Grey, 
3«. ;  the  editor  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  ahove  2s.  XM.  It  is  named 
from  a  cross  which  it  bears  on  one 
side,  the  arms  of  Portugal  being  on 
the  other.  It  doubtless  varied  in 
value  at  different  periods. 

BelieAc  nic,  1  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cnizaJos.  '       Olh.,  iii,  4. 

The  fine  inipos'd 
For  an  ungown'd  senator  is  about 
Fort)  ernzadofs.  Honest  JTh.,  0.  PI.,  iii.  309. 

I  have  houses, 
Jewels,  and  a  noor  remnant  ol crusadoes. 

WhiU  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  293. 

CRY,  OUT  OF.  Out  of  all  estimation. 
A  quaint,  familiar  phrase,  of  which  it 
i.«i  not  easy  to  trace  the  ofigin. 

SiiTuh  Serjeant,  und  yeoman,  I  should  love  these 
maps  out  o'  cry  now  if  we  could  see  men  peep  out  of 
dw^r  in  'em.  Puritan,  iii,  5 ;  Suppl.  Sh.,  ii,  688. 

And  thf^n  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  u]ton  me,  and 
stand  uiKin  my  pantoHcs  to  tliem,  out  ofaflcrie. 

Old  Taining  of  Shr.,  G  pi.,  i,  174. 

Again,  p.  185. 

Very  similar,  and  probably  made  from 
this,  is  the  phrase  **  Out  of  all  lohoop' 
inff,*^  as  used  by  Shakespeare  : 

O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
nrkoopinff.  At  you  like  it,  iii,  2. 

See  also  Out  of  all  ho. 
fTo  CRY  OUT.     To  be  brought  to  bed 
of  a  child. 

You  pnppily  off-spring  of  a  nianzy  nieht-walker,  who 
was  forc'd  to  play  the  whore  an  Tiour  nefore  she  cry'd 
out,  to  get  a  crown  to  pav  the  bawd  her  midwife  lor 
bringing  vou,  vou  bastarcf,  into  the  world. 

The  London  Spy,  1698. 

CRYSTALS.  A  common  expression 
for  eyes. 

Therefore  careto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  clear  thy  cryttah.  Hen.  V,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  dry  thine  eyes.  Pistol  says 
it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  weep  at  their  parting. 
The  old  quartos  read  **  clear  vp  thy 
christals.*' 

Tut!  tut!  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  beiiijt  by, 
Herself  prii'd  with  herself  in  cither  eye; 
But  ill  tA(»»e  crystal  scalrs  let  there  be  wei^h'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid,  &c. 

lUnn.  and  Jul.,  i,  2. 
Oil  how  your  talking  eyes, 
Tljose  active,  sparkling,  sweet,  discoursin<;  tw  ins, 
lu  their  -stroni:  cantivating  motion  told  nie 
The  story  u»  yimr  neurt !     A  thi»u.H:iml  Cupids 
Methouglit  sat  plavinj:  in  thai  pair  nl  cfinjslal.i. 

Match  III  Midii..  ().  PI.,  vii,  393. 
Sleep,  you  sweet  irinsses, 
la  et'erlasting  slumber  close  those  chrystnl*. 

a.  4'  tl.  Double  Marriage. 


CRY  YOU  MERCY.  A  phrase  equi- 
valent  to  "  I  beg  your  pardon,'*  at 
present. 

What  Hal!     llow    now,  mad    wag?    what    a   dtvil 

dost  thou  in  Warwicksliire ? .My   <:ood    Imil    of 

Westmoreland,  /  cry  yon  mrrcy .  I  lliouglit  your 
Iionour  had  already  been  ut  Shrewsburv. 

I'Ucn.  IV,  iv,  2. 
Are  you  the  gentleman?  cry  yon  mercy,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  his  //.,  i,  2, 

A  ridiculous  proverb,  once  common, 
included  this  phrase  also  : 

Cry  yon  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool.  Ray. 

Used  apparently  in  mere  sport,  as  an 
awkward  apology  for  some  blunder 
or  inattention  ;  possibly,  founded  upon 
some  anecdote  of  such  an  apology  being 
offered. 

f  Sure  his  taylor  hath  not  done  well  to  make  it  so  short 
wastcjl :  crie  him  mercie !  now  I  looke  so  low,  he  hath 
put  all  the  waste  in  the  knees  of  his  breeches; 
curra<;e,  man !  if  she  will  not,  another  wiU. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

fib  CRY  UP.  To  extol;  to  make 
famous. 

Hear.  We're  cry^d  up 

O'  tir  sudden  for  the  sole  tutors  of  the  age. 

Shop.  Esteem'd  discreet,  sage  trainers  up  of  youth. 

Carttcrii/hl's  Ordinary,  IGol. 
You  writ  to  me  long  since,  to  send  you  an  jiccoiint  of 
the  duke  of  Ossiuiu's  deaih,  a  little' man.  but  of  gi'eat 
fame  and  fortunes,  and  much  cried  tip,  and  knf)wn 
up  and  down  the  world. 

Hotceirs  Familiar  letters,  1650. 

2h  CUB.  To  confine  in  a  narrow  space. 
Perhaps  a  familiar  corruption  of  to 
coop. 

To  be  cubbed  up  on  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  pi  r- 

plexed.  Burt.  Anat.  Mel,  p.  153. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free. 

Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouTdst  tempt  the  sea  ? 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 

On  a  brown-George,  with  lousv  swabbers  fed. 

Dryd.  Fers,  Sat.  5. 

Johnson  has  inadvertently  put  the 
second  example  as  an  instance  of  to 
cub,  for  to  bring  forth  cubs,  but  it  is 
evidently  used  in  this  sense ;  and  my 
friend  Todd  has  not  perceived  tlie 
mistake.  That  sense  of  to  cub,  there- 
fore, still  wants  an  example. 
fCUCKlNG-STOOL.  A  well-known 
popular  instrument  for  punishing 
women,  used  in  former  times,  some- 
times less  correctly  called  a  ducking- 
stool. 

Plus.  And  here's  a  coblers  wife  broujrhl  for  a  senlJ. 

Nim.  Tell  her  of  cooting-stoolrs.  tel  lier  there  be 

Oyster  queanes,  with  orange  uonien. 

Carts  and  coaches  store,  to  nuike  a  noyse. 

htindidph*s  Mnsr.f  Lf/tiny-G/asse,  101.3. 
As  with  her  father  she  m  as  divinjr. 
And  catcliinst  cn\w-fisli  for  her  living, 
(For  she  belong'd  to  H.iliii^H.r»te, 
And  often  tmies  had  rid  in  slate, 
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Ant\  sato  i'  th  bottoDic  of  a  noole, 
luthruiicd  in  a  aickiug-sloole.) 

JJofiter  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

CUCKOLD,    perhaps,    quasi    cuckoo' d; 
i,  e.,  one  served 

As  that  ungentle  gull  the  aickow  bird 

Uacili  the  sparrow,  1  Hen.  IV,  \,  1. 

I.  e.,  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  that 
is  not  his  own.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  the  etymology  thus  con- 
sidered, which  is  my  only  reason  for 
giving  the  word  a  place  in  this  Glos- 
sary. 
tCUCKOLD'S  HAVEN  and  CUCK- 
OLD'S POINT.  Well-known  spots 
on  the  Thames,  below  Greenwich, 
which  are  often  alluded  to  by  the 
old  popular  writers.  According  to 
tradition,  this  place  owes  its  name  to 
the  discovery  by  the  injured  husband 
of  an  amour  between  king  John  and 
a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham.  The  king, 
to  escape  exposure,  was  glad  to  give 
the  miller  all  the  land  he  could  see 
between  that  spot  and  the  river ; 
and,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
granted  a  charter  for  a  yearly  fair  at 
Charlton  for  the  sale  of  horned  cattle 
and  articles  manulactured  of  horn. 
This  was  known  as  horn-fair. 

And  passing  further,  I  nt  (irst  oUser>-'d 

That  CuckolJs-hiirrn  was  but  budly  serA'd ; 

For  ilieie  uhl  Tinu*  lind  such  eoufusiou  wrought, 

Tliat  ot  that  ancii'iit  phicc  remuiued  nought. 

!Nu  uiununieiitjill  meniomble  home. 

Or  tree,  or  post,  wluch  hatli  those  trophees  borne, 

Was  k*ft,  w-lu'rcby  posterity  mav  know 

W^here  their  lorefulncrs  cn'sts  aid  jrrow,  or  shor. 

Which  put  into  u  maze  my  muzin'i  muse, 

Both  at  the  worlds  negh'ct,  and  times  abuse. 

That  that  stout  piUiir  to  oblivions  pit 

Sliouhl  fall,  whereou  plus  ul/ra  miglit  be  writ. 

That  sucli  u  niarke  of  reverend  note  should  lye 

J'oi-jrot.  and  hid,  in  blacke  obscurity  ; 

Kspecially  wlitn  men  ofevei^'  sort 

Of  countries,  cities,  w  arlikc  camucs,  or  court, 

Unto  that  tree  ai'e  pluiniitl's  or  uefeudants, 

Whose  loves,  or  fearcs,  arc  fellowes  or  atteudunts. 

Of  i\\\  estates,  this  haven  hath  some  partidcers 

By  lot.  some  cuckolds,  and  some  cuckold-makers. 

And  can  they  all  so  much  forgettull  be 

Unto  tliat  ancient  and  reuow  ned  tree. 

That  liatli  so  many  ages  stood  erected, 

And  by  such  store' of  (uitrons  beenc  protected. 

And  now  ingloriouslv  to  lye  unseene, 

As  if  it  were  not,  orliad  never  beene? 

Taylor's  If'ortrs,  1630. 
Man.  "Sow  doth  my  master  long  more  to  finger  that 
gold,  then  a  young  girlc.  married  to  an  old  man,  doth 
to  nui  her  husband  ashore  at  Cuckolds  kacen. 

Day's  He  of  Gulls,  l&iS. 
If  you  are  minded  for  to  w  ed. 
And  bring  a  woman  to  your  biMl, 
Take  one  that's  cheerful  wiUi  discretion, 
Handsome  and  neat  without  ambition ; 
Mirth  mix'd  with  manners  let  her  have, 
Not  sad  and  dumpish,  but  yet  erave. 
Let  her  be  loving,  but  yet  luinu 
Tliat  she  be  chaste  as  well  as  kind. 


Lest  if  at  Cuckolds  point  roii  lan<l. 
And  ere  you  rightly  understand. 
Through  ignorance  or  want  of  care. 
Your  wife  conduct  you  to  Horu-fair. 

Poor  Boiin,  1757. 

fCUCKOT.     Perhaps  for  cuckold. 

Mop.  No,  no,  I  am  deceiv'd,  it  is  not  tliat. 
Amy.  You  dolt,  you  usse,  you  euekoi. 

Sandoipk's  Amymtas,  1640. 

CUCKOW.  A  cuckold  being  called  so 
from  the  cuckow,  the  note  of  that 
bird  was  supposed  to  prognosticate 
that  destiny,  which  strengthens  the 
probability  of  the  above  derivation. 
Thus  Shakespeare, 

Cuckov,  cuckoK,  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear.     Lore  L.  /..,  v,  2. 

And  Drayton : 

No  nation  names  the  euekot"  but  in  tcom. 
And  no  man  hears  him  but  he  fears  the  horn. 

irorks,  8vo,  p.  1311 

In  the  same  passage,  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  cuckow  and  hedge- 
sparrow,  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare, 
1  Hen.  IV,  v,  I,  and  Lear,  i,  -1,  is 
told  at  large. 

CUCKOO-FLOWERS.  Certainly  used 
in  the  above  passage  of  Lear,  if  the 
reading  be  right,  for  cowslips;  which 
is  supported  by  the  knowledge  that 
eocu,  or  /terbe  cocu,  had  that  meaning 
in  French.  See  Cotgrave  in  those 
wordfi. 

CUCK-QUEAN.  A  familiar  word,  fabri- 
cated  by  taking  the  first  syllable  of 
cuckold,  and  adding  quean  to  it,  thus 
making  a  she-cuckoid,  or  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her. 
Femme  cocue,  Cotgrave.  So  also  Min- 
shew,  very  fully :  Cuckqueane,  apud 
Anglos  est  ilia  quae  juncta  est  impu-  * 
dice  viro,"  &c. 

lie  lo\'es  variety,  and  delights  in  change. 
And  I  heard  him  say,  should  be  be  married. 
He'd  make  his  wife  a  cuck-quean. 

Four  Prentices  of  land.,  O.  PL,  vi,  512 
And  now  her  hoiu-ly  her  own  cucquean  makes. 

H.  Jo»t$.  Ep'ffr.,  25 
Diana  wears  them  [horns]  ou  her  head,  after  the 
manner  of  a  crescent;  is  she  a  cuc-quean  fur  that^ 
how  the  devil  can  she  be  cuckolded  who  was  never  vet 
married  ?  Ozrll's  Babelais,  b.  iii,  ch.  l4. 

CoT-QUEAN  (which  see)  is  quite  a 
different  word,  though  they  have 
sometimes  been  confounded. 

Queene  Juno  not  a  httlc  wroth  against  her  hoslMnti's 

crime, 
6v  whom  she  was  a  cock-queane  made,  &c. 

Warner's  AH.  Engl,  i.  i. 

Where  read  cuck  for  cock.  Warner 
has  ventured  to  make  a  verb  of  it : 
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Came  I  from  I'ranee  queene  dowager,  qaoth  she,  to 

nay  so  decre 
For  liringing  him  so  great  a  wealth,  as  to  be  euck- 

V ^r-awV  het're.  Jth.  Engl.,  viii,  41,  p.  199. 

tCUCULE.     A  monk's  hood,  from  the 
Latin. 

Of  Cuttn  lately  made  a  monk. 
Cotta  perplex'd  with's  wife  a  cucule  bought, 
That  dyiug  he  might  die  no  cuckold  thought. 

Otcat's  Epigraiiu  Englished,  1677. 

Hence  cuculledy  hooded. 

Witli  hys  venym  wormes,  hys  adders,  whelpes,  and 

snnkes, 
Hys  cHci'.lUd  vermyne  that  unto  all  myschiefe  wakes. 

Bale's  Kynge  Jokan,  p.  93. 

tCUDGELLED.     Embroidered  thickly. 

Now  I'perhaps)  vuu  shall  have  an  Irish  footman  with 
a  jacket  cMi4/WJ  down  the  shoulders  ami  skirts  with 
yellow  or  oreuKe  tawny  lace,  may  trot  from  London 
3  or  4  score  miles  to  one  of  these  decaved  mansions. 

Taylor^s  If'orkes,  1030. 

tCUDG EL-PLAY.     Fighting  with  cud- 
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Near  the  dving  of  the  day 
Tliere  will  be  a  endgrl-Dlnjf, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  V  broke, 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke. 

Witts  Recreations,  1634. 

CUE.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  be^r ; 
a  term  formerly  current  in  both  the 
EQ<;lish  universities,  the  letter  q  being 
the  mark  in  the  butterv  books  to 
denote  such  a  piece.  Q  should  seem 
to  stand  for  quadrans,  a  farthing ;  but 
Minshew,  who  finished  his  first  edition 
in  Oxford,  says  it  was  only  half  that 
sum,  and  thus  particidarly  explains  it : 
**  Because  they  set  down  in  the  bat- 
tling or  butterie  bookes  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a 
farthing  j  and  in  Oxford  when  they 
make  that  cue  or  q  a  farthing,  they 
say,  cap  my  q,  and  make  it  a  farthing, 
thus  ^.  Btit  in  Cambridge  they  use 
this  letter,  a  little  f ;  thiis^f,  or  thus  s, 
for  a  farthing."  He  translates  it  in 
Latin  calculus  pants.  Coles  has  '*  A 
cue  [half  a  farthing]  minutum.*' 
Cues  and  cees  are  generally  mentioned 
together,  the  cee  meaning  a  small 
measure  of  beer;  but  why,  is  not 
equally  explained. 

Hast  thou  worn 
Gowns  in  the  university,  tost  logick, 
Surkt  philosophy,  eat' enes,  drank  cees,  and  cannot 

give 
A  letter  the  right  courtier's  crest  ? 

1^/  Part  Jeroiiimo,  0.  PI ,  iii,  81. 
That  hr.  poor  thing,  hath  no  acquaintance  with  above 
a  niase  und  a  half;  and  that  he  never  drank  aliove 
5ize  q  of  Helicon.  Ettchnnl,  Co,df,njjl  of  CI.,  p.  26. 

lUshop  Earle  also  has  cues  and  cees  : 

llee  [the  college  butler   domin»-ers  over  fresh  men. 
when  they  first  come  to  the  liutch,  and  pu/zks  thciii 
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witli  strange  language  of  cues  and  eees,  and  some 
broken  Latin,  which  he  has  learnt  at  his  bin. 

Eurle*s  Micro-cosmogra^kie  (1628),  Char.  17. 
That  vou're  fain 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees, 
With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  single  beer. 

B.  ^  Ft.  fni  at  set.  IF.,  act  ii,  p.  378. 

Cues  there  stand  for  cees,  which  proves 
that  the  terms  were  not  well  defined. 

tThou,  that  in  thy  dialogues  soldst  hunnie  for  a  halfc- 
penie,  and  the  choysest  writers  extant  for  cues  a  peece. 

Nash's  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1592. 

CUE-FEl.LOW.     From  cue,  the  final  or 
catch- word  of  a  speech ;  a  technical 
term    among   players:    whence   cue- 
fellows  means    players   who    act   to- 
ether. 

ovL  have  formerly  heard  of  the  names  of  the  priests, 
graund  rectors  of  thiscomeiUe,  and  lately  of  the  names 
of  the  devils,  their  rue-felhwes  in  the  play. 

Decl.  of  Popish  Impost.,  H,  f*- 

The  cue  among  players  was  derivec 
doubtless,  from  the  French,  queue; 
being  literally  the  tail  of  a  speech. 
It  occurs  several  times  in  Mids.  N.  Dr., 
iii,  1 ,  among  the  rustic  actors. 
CUERPO.  To  be  in  cuerpo,  to  be 
stripped  of  the  upper  garment,  a 
Spanish  term,  meaning  to  display  the 
body,  or  cuerpo. 

But  why  m  cuerpo  ? 
1  hate  to  see  an  host,  and  old,  in  aierpo. 
Host.  Cm«»o,  what's  that? 

Ttp.  Light-skippine  hose  and  doublet. 
The  horse-boy's  garb !  poor  blank  and  half  blank ! 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  ii,  5. 

Again, 

Your  Spanish  host  is  never  seen  in  cuerpo. 
Without  his  paramentos,  clokc.  and  sword.       Ibid. 

'Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras. 

So  they  unmantled  him  of  a  new  plush  cloak,  and  my 
secretary  was  content  to  go  home  quietly  en  cuerpo. 

Howeirs  Letters,  B.  1,  ^  i.  Lett.  17. 

CUIRASS.  Armour  for  the  breast  and 
back.  The  thing  being  disused,  the 
word  is  likely  to  become  obsolete,  and 
perhaps  is  nearly  so  at  present.  It  is 
derived  from  cuir,  leather,  of  which 
at  some  time  it  probably  was  formed. 

Proof  cuirasses,^  and  open  burganets. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  548. 
Ncoptolemus  had  his  sword  yet  who  hurt  him  under 
his  curaces,  even  about  his  groyne. 

North's  Pint.,  646,  A.. 

Since  writing  the  above  remark,  the 
word   has  been  revived  by  means  of 
Buonaparte's  Cuirassiers^  but  is  now 
likely  to  be  again  forgotten. 
CUISSES.     Armour  for  the  thighs. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on, 
Jlis  cuisses  on  his  thiqhs.  gallantly  arm'd. 
Rise  fi-om  the  ground  like  fcather'd  .Mercunr. 

1  Ben.  IV,  iv,  1. 

CULLINGS,  or  CULLERS,  Diet.  In- 
ferior  sheep,  separated  from  the  rest. 
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Those  tlint  are  big'st  of  bone  1  still  reserve  for  breed, 
My  cuUimjs  1  put  off,  or  for  the  ehapiiian  feed. 

Drayt.  iSt/mph.,  6,  p.  1496. 

CULLION,  s.  A  base  fellow  ;  a  term  of 
great  contempt:  from  tlie  Italian, 
CO ff Hone,  a  great  booby. 

Awav,  Lase  cuUioits,  Suffolk,  let  them  po. 

2  Hen.  II,  i,  3. 
And,  Midas  like,  lie  jets  it  in  the  court. 
With  base  oiiilandish  cullions  at  his  heels, 
Whose  proud  fautastiek  liveries  make  such  show, 
As  if  that  Proteus,  god  of  shapen,  aj)pe.lr'd. 

iiV/tc.  //.  O.  PL,  ii,  840. 

See  also  0.  Pi.,  ii,  63. 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  thisdisgiiise, 

Foi  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  geiiiieman, 

Aud  makes  a  jcoU  of  such  a  cuUioit.     Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  2. 

Sometimes  ciiHen  : 

For  what  could  be  mure  cuUrn-Y\\it  or  base, 
Or  filter  for  a  man  were  made  of  straw. 

Than  staudint;  in  a  fair  yon^  ladies  grace. 
To  shew  hiuj  uir  a  curkow  or  h  daw. 

llarr.  .tiist..  .\XV,  25. 

CULLIONLY.  Bas(^  blockheaded  ;  from 
cullion. 

Draw,  you  whoreson  cidl'mtily  barbermonircr,  draw, 

Lear,  ii,  2. 

CULLIS.  A  very  fine  and  strong  broth, 
strained  and  made  clear  for  patients 
in  a  state  of  great  weaknesi*.  From 
coulis,  Fr  ,  of  the  same  sense;  /.  e., 
a  solution  of  meat.  In  an  old  book 
before  cited,  called  the  Haven  of 
Health,  is  a  receipt  to  make  a  coleise 
of  a  cocke  or  capon,  which  in  many 
respects  is  so  curious,  that  1  am 
tempted  to  insert  the  whole  of  it, 
though  rather  long. 

If  you  list  to  stiil  [distil]  a  cocke  for  a  weak  body,  that 
is  ui  a  consuni])tion  throiij;h  loiip  sicknessc  or  otlier 
causes,  you  may  doe  ii  well  in  this  manner.  Take  a 
red  cocke,  thai  is  not  old,  diesse  liim  and  cut  him  in 
quarters,  and  Ijruse  all  the  bones,  then  take  the  rootes  of 
leunell.  parcely,  and  succorv,  violet  leaves,  and  borate, 
put  the  cocke  into  an  earOien  pot  m  hich  is  g;oo<l  to 
stew  meutes  in,  and  between  every  quarter  l;iy  of  the 
rootes  and  herbes,  corans,  whole  mare,  anisi;  seeds, 
liquorice  being  scraped  and  slyced,  and  so  fill  up  your 
pot.  Then  put  in  halfc  a  pint  of  rose  water,  a  quart 
of  w  hite  w  ine  or  more,  two  or  three  dates  maile  cleane 
and  cut  in  peices,  a  few  prunes  and  ray  sons  of  the 
Bunni*.  aud  if  you  put  in  ceiiain  ijcars  nf  uold,  it  xrill 
be  thf  better,  and  they  uecer  the  tears*',  \a.n.  so  covei"  it 
close,  and  st«>p  it  with  dough, aud  set  the  pot  in  seeth- 
ing water,  and  let  it  seetli  gently  for  tin-  "oaee  of 
twelve  houres,  with  a  good  tire  kept  still  i  n  cr  the 
bra.Hse  pot  that  it  staudeth  in,  and  the  pot  Kt-pt  witii 
liquor  so  long.  When  it  hath  jiiilled  so  many  lioures. 
then  take  out  the  earthen  pot,  open  it,  streine  out  the 
bioih  into  some  cleane  vessel,  and  give  thrreof  unto 
the  weake  person  morning  and  evening,  w armed  and 
spiced,  as  plciuseth  the  patient.  In  like  manner  vou 
may  make  a  culeyse  of  a  capon,  w  hich  some  men  like 
better.  Uaeen  of  llratth,  chap.  157. 

Brown,  in  his  Pastorals,  tells  us  of  a 
cuUis  mixed  with  still  more  costlv 
ingredients : 

To  please  which  Orke  her  husband's  w  eakncd  peecc 
Must  have  his  euUis  mixt  with  (uithinnr>'('' . 
Phesant  and  imriridge  into  jelly  iurii\l. 
Grated  M'ith  gold  sev'n  times  reliu'd  and  buru'd. 


With  dust  of  Orient  pearlf,  richer  the  east 

Yet  ne'rc  beheld :  (0  Epicurian  feast !) 

This  is  his  breakfast.  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii,  S.  S. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  approved 
receipt : 

Let  gold,  amber,  and  dissolved  pearl  be  oommoa  in> 

gredieuts,  and  that  you  canuot  compose  a  culUc* 

without  them.  Mad  WorU,  O.  PL,  r,  S89. 

Wlicn  I  am  excellent  at  cawdlea 

And  cuUices,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 

To  lioil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  nir. 

B.  4'  I'f'  Ci^tahi,  i.  3. 
But  as  they  that  arc  shaken  w  itli  a  fever  are  to  be 
warmed  with  ch>aths.  nt)t  groans,  and  as  he  that 
melteth  in  a  cousumpticm  is  to  be  recur*d  bv  culUses, 
not  conceits,  so,  &c.    Alex.  .)■  Campaspr,  O  P\.,  ii.  124. 

So  the  same  author,  Lylie,  in  his 
Euphues : 

They  that  begin  to  piue  of  a  consuniptiom,  without 
delaie  pre8er\e  themselves  with  culliscjf.     Jii'ph..  ¥,  2  b. 

We  should  indubitably  read  cttiiises 
for  callisesy\n  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Thierry  and  Tiieodoret,  act  ii,  p.  143. 
Culiises  were,  in  fact,  savoury  jellies; 
but  generally  taken  hot,  as  best  suited 
to  sick  persons. 
CULLISEN,  s.  A  corruption  of  coyni' 
sance,  or  badge  of  arms ;  unknown  to 
some  editors  of  B.  Jonson's  plays, 
but  since  noticed  in  other  books.  His 
usage  of  it,  however,  is  sufficiently 
explanatory.  In  Kvery  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  Sogliardo  says,  **  I'll 
give  coats,  that's  n»y  hinnour,  but  I 
lack  a  culUsetiy  Act  i,  sc.  2.  He  is 
immediatelv  answered,  that  he  may 
get  one  in  the  city,  where  he  may  have 
a  coat  of  arms  made  to  fit  him,  of 
what  fashion  he  will.  To  confirm 
this,  we  hear  afterwards  that  he  is  at 
the  herald's  office,  where  his  adviser 
(Carlo  Buffone)  was  to  meet  him 
against  his  cnynhance  was  ready. 
Act  iii,  1. 

In  the  play  of  The  Case  is  altered. 
Onion  asks,  ''But  what  badge  shall 
we  give,  what  cniUsen?'^  The  an- 
swer, though  in  corrupt  language,  is 
intelligible  enough  ;  *'  As  for  that,  let 
us  use  the  infidelity  and  commisera- 
tion  of  some  harrot  [herald]  of  arms, 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon.  Onion. 
A  gudgeon  !  a  scutcheon  thou  wuuldst 
sav,  man."  Act  iii. 
The  Owles  Almanack,  a  humorous 
production  of  1618,  has  it  more  thau 
once : 

All  the  cuffkfttis  signs  or  bad".:e8,  in  the  7.o<1iac) 
except  one,  drew  their  pedigree  from  the  idea  ol  some 
excellent  animal.  P.  10. 
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A  blew  coat  without  a  aiUizan  will  be  like  habberdine 
without  mustard.  P.  36. 

Mr.  Giflford  has  found  another  ex- 
ample : 

Then  will  I  have  fifty  beads-men,  and  on  their  gowns 
their  cuUisanee  shall  oe  six  Milan  needles. 

Brewrr's  Lovesick  King. 

AVe  are  told  by  a  foreigner  how  these 
bad*d;es  were  worn : 

The  Enjrlish  are  serious,  like  the  Germans, — lovers  of 
shew;  hking  to  be  followed,  wherever  they  go,  by 
whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  masters* 
anas  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  left  arms. 

P.  Hentzner's  Travels  in  16»8. 

He  adds,  *•  And  they  are  not  un- 
deservedly ridiculed,  for  wearing  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs.'*  Were 
those  long  shoulder-knots?  I  should 
tliink  so,  for  the  custom  of  tying  the 
hair  into  that  form  was  not  yet  known. 
We  still  see  cullisens,  or  badges,  worn 
by  watermen,  firemen,  and  sometimes 
by  parish  officers,  as  beadles,  &c. 
See  Badge. 
•fCULLY.  A  term  of  reproach,  nearly 
equivalent  with  cullion.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  fop. 

Citllif,  fop,  or  one  that  may  easily  he  wroujfht  upon. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

CULME;    from  culmtn.      The    top    of 
anything. 

>!Mio  strivts  to  stand  in  pompe  of  princely  port 
On  ;:iiiddy  top  Hud  cvlnie  of  slippery  court, 
l-inds  oft  a  heavy  fate. 

Arthur,  a  Traged.,  1587,  sign.  D  4. 

fCULPE.     A  fault.   Lat. 

To  deprive  a  man  beyng  banished  out  of  the  realme 
without  deserie,  \iitbout  ntlpe,  and  wythout  cause,  of 
his  inheritaunce  and  patrimony.  Hall,  Henry  IV,  fol.  4. 

CULTER,  now  coulter,    A  ploughshare. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  heudock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  culter  rusts 
Tliat  should  deracinate  such  savug'r\-. 

'Hen.  V,  V,  3. 

The  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens 
has  coulter. 
CULVER.     A  pigeon,  or  turtle   dove. 
Sax. 

Like  as  the  cvher  on  the  bared  hou^h 
^its  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

Sprns.,  Sonnet  88. 
All  comfortless  upon  the  bnred  lx)Ugh, 
Like  woful  culvers,  do  sit  wailing  now. 

Sp.  Tears  of  the  Mtues,  v.  245. 

CULVER-HOUSE.     A  pigeon-house. 

He  [the  gamester]  is  onely  used  by  the  master  of  the 
ordinarie,  as  men  use  cummin-srede,  to  replenish 
their  culver-house.  Ctitns  Ifhime.,  p.  54. 

So  Overbury,  **  His  [the  host's]   wife 
is    the    cummin-seede    of    his    dove- 
house.'*     Charact.y  sign.  G  2. 
CULVER-KEYS.     The  flower  or  herb 


columbine.  Culver  being  columba, 
and  the  little  flowrets  like  kevs. 

A  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips,  all  to  make 
garlands  suitable  to  the  present  month  of  May.     ' 

Ifattou's  Aiujhr,  i,  cl».  16. 

A  CUMBER.  A  care,  danger,  or  in- 
convenience. Sometimes  written  com- 
ber. See  Todd.  An  abbreviation  of 
incumber. 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  seek  succours  from  our  king ; 
Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring. 

Fairf.  Tttsso,  li,  7-J. 
Cains,  none  reckou'd  of  thy  wife  a  point, 
While  each  man  might  without  all  let  or  cumber.  ' 

Harnngt.  Epigr.,  i,  9  k 

fCUMBER,  JOHN  A.  A  personage 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  as  ;i 
man  of  extraordinary  power. 

Hunger's  sharp  dart  hath  picrc'd  (and  yet  we  stand 
To  fnght  nnii  toil  our  toes  with  sword  in  liand), 
These  weap<»ns  cannot  conquer,  nor  tlie  number. 
Were  they  two  thousand  such  as  John  a  Cumber. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jones,  IGo'J. 

Anthony  Munday  introduced  John  n 
Cumber  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  a  play 
entitled  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cum- 
ber, compiled  in  1595,  and  represents 
him  to  us  as  a  great  magician  engaged 
in  a  trial  of  skill  with  another  cele- 
brated magician,  John  a  Kent,  whose 
legendary  fame  still  survives  in  Here- 
fordshire. According  to  Munday's 
play,  John  a  Cumber  was  a  Scot. 

He  jxistc  to  Scotland  for  brave  John  a  Cumber, 
The  only  man  renou  nde  for  mapck  skill. 
Oft  have  I  heard  he  once  beguylde  the  devil], 
And  in  liis  arte  could  never  tinde  his  matclie. 

fCUMBER- WORLD.  That  which  is 
only  a  trouble  or  useless  burthen  to 
the  world. 

A  cumber'Korld,  yet  in  the  world  am  left. 

A  fmitles  plot,  with  brambles  overgrowne, 
MisUvcd  man  of  my  worlds  joy  bereft. 

Hart-breaking  cares  the  ofspring  of  mv  mune. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 

fCUMLICATION.     For  complication. 

In  all  thys  cumlicacion 

Is  nother  felony  nor  treason. 

John  Bon  and  Mast  Person,  n.  d. 

CUMMIN-SEED  was  used  for  attracting 
pigeons  to  inhabit  a  dove-cote.  See 
Culver-house. 

CUNNING,  s.  Knowledge,  skill  in  any 
art. 

We'll  crave  a  httle  of  your  cousin's  cunning ; 
I  think  my  girl  hath  not  quite  forgot 
To  tuuch  an  instrument. 

'Tis  Pity  She's  a  W.,  O.  PL,  vui,  28. 

CUNNING,  adj.  Skilful,  knowing.  At 
present  to  be  cunning  implies  craft, 
but  the  following  passage  shows  that 
formerly  they  might  be  separated : 

Whert-iu  neat  and  clean,  hut  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat 
it  'i  wherein  cunning  but  in  craft  ?        1  Hen.  IV^  ii,  4. 
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Mfx.  Wliv  sliduld  not  1  be  as  cunniHg  as  ApcUes? 
Jfirll.  Gutl  shield  you  sliuuld  imvi*  cntisf  tube  so  cmn- 
Hiny  as  Appelles.        Ahx.  J  Cuiu}msi>i-  (J.  PI.,  Ji.  12<). 

'They  both  nienh  skilful  in  the  art  of 
painting. 
tCUNNINGLY.     Skilfully. 

Ill  the  iiiuer  court,  1  saw  tlur  kinjts  arnies  cunningly 
carved  in  alone,  and  fixed  over  a  d«iorc  >i loll  on  the 
wall  Taylor's  H'ortes,  1630. 

fCUPPED.   Intoxicated  ;  in  one's  cups. 

Sunday  at  Mr.  Mniors  much  rheere  and  wine, 
Where  as  the  liall  did  in  the  parlour  iiiiie ; 
At  ui^lit  with  one  that  li:*d  Inn  shri*-\e  I  sup'd, 
*  WeU  entertain'd  I  whs,  and  liulle  mcU  cuu'd 

Taylor's  iKrkes.  1650. 

tCUPBOARD.  A  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  display  of  plate. 

My  lord  of  Bnst^ll  is  preparinf;  for  Knebnd.  1  waited 
upon  him  lately  when  he  went  to  lake  his  leave  at 
court,  and  the  kin^  wushinK  his  hands  took  a  rin}; 
from  off  his  own  linger,  ana  put  it  u|K)n  his,  which 
was  the  ^eatest  honor  that  ever  he  did  any  anihns- 
sador  us  they  say  here ;  he  iiave  him  also  a  cupburd  of 
plate,  valued  at  »(XXJ()  chmx  ns. 

lluwcWs  Fitniiliar  LcUrrs,  1650. 
His  cuphixtnVs  hcaid  six  cuithrn  pitchers  ^jnued, 
licncath  them  was  his  trusty  lanKard  placed. 

Dry  dm' s  Juv. 

tCUPBOAKD-LOVE.     Interested  love. 

A  cuyhvard  lote  is stldom  true, 

A  luvr  sincere  is  lound  in  lew ; 

But  'tis  hijfh  time  fur  lulks  to  ninrry, 

Wiieu  uuuien  woo,  lest  things  miscarry. 

Poor  Robin. 

CUPIDS.  To  look  for  Cupids  in  the 
eyes^  a  phrase  equivalent  to  look  babies^ 
&c. 

The  Naiads,  sittinj*  near  upon  the  aeed  rocks. 

Are  husufd  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant 

locks. 
While  iM  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  fpr  Cupids  look. 

OraytoH,  Fol.,  ii,  p.  b62. 

See  Babies. 
CURAT,  CURATE,   or   CURATS,    for 
cuirass.     Body  armour. 

And  tirst  in  sidit  he  slew  my  elder  hi-other. 

The  bullet  tnrouirh  his  curat  did  make  way. 
And  next  in  flight  lie  took,  and  kill'd  the  t'other. 

Uarrituit.  Jiiost.,  ix,  26. 
His  helmet  here  he  flung,  his  nouhh  ins  there. 
He  casts  away  his  curats  and  his  shield. 

Ibid.,  xxiii,  106. 
His  wyfc  Fanthca  had  made,  of  her  Ireasiirc.  a  curate 
and  helmet  of  goldc.       Palace  of  Pleas.,  i,  p.  50,  repr 

Spei»8er  has  it  curiet : 

And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white, 
Instead  of  curiets,  and  bases  for  the  tight. 

Sv.  F.  Q.,  V,  V,  20. 
tBut  so  soone  as  it  was  faire  daylight,  the  glittering 
habergt  ons  trimmed  all  aliout  with  white  guards,  the 
bright  cunts  made  of  yron  plttes,  discovered  a  farre 
off,  shewed  the  kings  power  to  be  at  hiind. 

Holland's  .-/mmianus  Marcrllinus,  1609. 
iNeoptolenius  had  his  sui»nl  yet,  who  hurt  him  under 
his  curaces,  even  about  his  groyne.       Plutarch,  1679. 

2b  CURB,  properly  cowr 6;  from  courber^ 
to  bend  or  cringe. 

For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 

Yea  curb,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  hiin  good. 

Hainl,  iii,  4. 

tCURBLE.     The  mouth  of  n  well. 

I'ive  things  in  great  request.  —  Hoops  in  wonien*s 


petticoats  almost  as  big  as  a  well's  cuHle^  womeu  vht 
mriy  thi-ir  cl-mihs  halt  up  their  legs,  yuuns  men  id 
perukes  down  to  their  breeches,  wenclies  who  wear 
high  t  ipknois  on  their  heads  and  never  a  smock  oh. 
painted  whon-s  in  coaches, and  honest  gratlctucn  who 
are  walking  on  f«jot. 

The  Five  Slrtmge  Wonden  cftke  World. 

tCURD-CAKES.  Delicacies  of  the 
table  in  former  times,  which  i»ere 
made  as  follows. 

To  make  curd-cakes.— Tike  a  pint  of  cards,  four  eggs, 
leaving  two  of  the  whites ;  add  sugar  and  icratcd  nut- 
meg, with  a  little  flower;  mix  tlieni  weil,  and  drop 
tbeni  like  fritters  in  a  frviug-pan,  in  wliieii  butter  is 
hot.  '  Closet  ofltarities.  1706. 

A  curious  curd-cake. — Put  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  two  to  a  pint  of  cunls,  sweeten  it  with 
su^ar  and  grated  nuiiueg.  and  stiffen  it  with  a  little 
flower,  and  «  hen  it  becomes  a  kind  of  batter,  drop  it 
like  little  cakes  or  fritters  into  your  fryiiie-pan  that 
has  sweet  butter  in  it,  that  so  they  may  be  quickly 
done.  To  make  them  eat  tender  and  short,  sprinkle 
them  oxer  with  roscwHter  and  sugar,  and  serve  them 
up.  The  Jceumplisk'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

CURFEW.  The  evening  bell  ;  couvre 
feu.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
bell  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. The  original  time  for  ringing 
it  was  eight  in  the  evening,  and  we 
are  told  by  some  writers  that  in  man? 
villages  the  name  is  still  retained  for 
the  evening  bell.  Brand,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  sayi>, 
"  We  retain  also  a  vestige  of  the  old 
Norman  curfew  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing," chap.  i.  In  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  it  is  represented  as  having 
got  an  hour  later ;  the  sexton  comes 
in  saying. 

Well,  'tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew. 

O.  PL,  V,  292. 

By  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it 
seems  that  the  bell  which  was  com- 
monly rung  for  that  purpose  obtained 
in  time  the  name  of  the  curfew  bell^ 
and  was  so  called  whenever  it  rung  on 
anv  occasion  : 

Come  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 
The  cuifeto  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  tliree  o'clock. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  4. 

At  the  regular  time  it  probably  was 
called  simply  the  curfew  ;  at  others, 
if  it  was  known  that  the  same  bell 
was  used,  it  might  be  said,  as  above, 
that  the  curfew-bell  had  rung.  This 
bell,  if  we  may  believe  the  reporters, 
was  as  important  to  ghosts  as  to 
living  men  ;  it  was  their  signal  fur 
walking ;  and  their  furlough  lasted 
till  the  first  cock.  Fairies  and  other 
spirits  were  under  the  same  regalation : 
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iience  Prospero  says  of  his  elves,  that 
they 

Rejoice 

To  liear  the  solemn  cur/etc.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  cock  crowing 
alarmed  them  : 

Jter.  1  WU9  about  to  speak  when  the  cook  crew. 

Ilor.  And  then  ii  started  hke  a  guilty  thing 

Upon  !i  fearful  summons.     1  have  heurd 

The  cork,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 

l>oth,  wiiii  his  lofty  and  sli rill-sounding  throat. 

Awake  the  g<Ki  of  day,  and  at  his  warning, 

>Vlietlier  in  sea  or  lire,  in  earth  or  air, 

'111'  extra%agaut  and  erriujc  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Haml.,  i,  1, 

The  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  obeyed  this 
general  rule  : 

lliis  is  the  fotd  tiend  Flibbei-tigihhet :  he  begins  at 
curfetr,  and  walks  'till  the  first  cock.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

ISee  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  435. 

CURIKT.     See  Cuk.\t. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupulousness,  minute 
or  affected  niceness  in  dress,  or  other- 
wise. 

Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  tbc  plagiie  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  cnrit.sity  of  nations  to  deprive  me.  Lear,  i,  2. 

Kor  i-qiialitifs  are  so  weigh 'd,  tliat  curiosity  in  neitlter 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  nioiety.  Ibid.,  i,  1. 

At  the  ctioyci-  I  m:ide  no  ^rcat  curiositic,  but  snatch- 
ing; the  guide  let  goe  the  writings. 

Enphufs  and  his  Engl. 
When  thou  wast  in  thy  gdt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mock'd  thee  for  too  nnich  cttriosily. 

Tiinonof  .4.,  iv,  3. 
But  I  hare  ever  had  that  curiosity 
In  blood,  and  temlerness  of  retmiution, 

Such  an  antipathy  against  a  blow 

I  cannot  speak  the  rest. — Gotni  sir,  discharge  me. 

B.  and  Ft.  Nice  Valour,  act  iv,  p.  343. 

See  the  editor'*  note  there. 

A  waiting  gentlewoman  should  lice  aflfection  or  curio- 
sity, llohby^s  (MstiglioHC. 

In  this  passage  affection  is  put  for 
affectation^  and  curiosity  subjoined  as 
synonymous.  See  Affection. 
Mr.  Sieevens,  who  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage,  thinks  that  it  seems  there 
to  mean  capriciousness  ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  sense  of  scrupulousness 
suits  it  as  well : 

Pharicles  hath  shewn  me  some  curtesy  and  I  have 
not  altogetkt;r  i*equited  him  with  cnriJsity ,-  he  hath 
made  some  shew  of  love,  and  1  have  nut  wholly  seemed 
to  misiike.  Grertu's  Mantilia. 

CURIOUS.  In  the  senses  corresponding 
to  the  above,  scrupulous,  or  affected. 

For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  1  hear  so  well. 

Tarn.  ofShr.,  iv,  4. 
Tlie  emperor,  obeying  more  compassion  than  the  rea- 
son of  things,  was  not  curious  to  condescend  to  per- 
form so  mxMl  £n  office.  Ifotins/wU,  p.  USS. 
Why,  Toliy  may  get  him  to  sing  it  to  you.  he  is  not 
curious  to  any  Iwdy             Eastto.-hor'O.  PI.,  iv.  293. 

tCURIOUSLY.  Scrupulously,  with  care. 

Makes  me  vow, 
Which  shall  be  curiously  observe-d. 

Chap.ii.  Horn.  11.,  ii,  235. 

tCURNOB,  V.     1  To  steal,  to  plunder. 


And  see.  I  pray,  th'  effect  of  drunckencsse, 
Howe  many  doth  it  drive  to  like  distrrsse, 
That  of  their  honesiv  ihey  oft  are  rolnl. 
So  their  best  Jewell  likewise  is  curwtbU. 

The  Nevoe  Meta.norphosis,  ICOO.  M3. 

fCURRANT,  or  CURRANTO.  A  name 
for  a  newspaper.  The  currantos  were 
so  little  to  be  trusted  in  their  news, 
that  the  name  became  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  liar,  and  their  romancing 
propensities  are  often  ridiculed  by  the 
writers  of  that  day. 

It  wjis  reported  lately  in  SLcnrrnHt  (for  currant  newes) 
that  a  troone  of  French  horse  did  take  a  llocte  of 
Turkish   gallies,  in   the  Adriatirke  sea,   neerc    the 
gulph  of  Venice.     The  newes  wjis  welrome  to  me, 
though  I  was  in  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  but 
after  1  heard  that  the  horses  were  shod  with  very 
thicke  corke ;  and  1  am  sure  I  have  heard  of  many 
impossibilities  as  true  us  that.    Taylor's  IVorkes,  \&^\i. 
It  IS  no  currauto  news  1  undertake, 
New  teacher  of  the  town  1  mean  not  to  make. 
No  new  England  voyage  my  muse  does  intend, 
No  new  fleet,  no  bolil  Meet,  nor  bonny  fleet  send. 

CUarelaiuFs  Poems.  1651. 

Ne're  feare ;  for  men  must  love  thee 
When  they  behold  thy  glorie 

To  fill  two  leaves  in  a  cnrrant. 
Or  bee  a  b:8lio|)'s  storie.  Old  Song. 

tCURRANTNESS.  The  fact  of  passing 
currant. 

Numniariam  rem  constituere,  Cic.  Introdoire  ordon- 
nance  de  la  monnoye.  To  estaiblisli  and  set  downe  au 
order  for  the  valuation  and  currautnes  of  munie. 

NomtmtXsUor, 

fCURRIE.     For  quarry. 

New  come  from  eurrie  of  a  stag. 

Chapm.  Horn.  II.,  xvi. 

fCURRYFAVEL.  One  who  curries 
favour ;  a  flatterer. 

Wherby  all  the  curryfatel,  that  be  next  of  the 
deputye  is  secrete  counsayll,  dare  not  be  so  l)oIdu  to 
shewehym  the  greatejupardye  and  perellofhissonle. 

State  Papers,  ii,  15. 

CURSEN*D.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
christened.     See  Riksome. 

NoM.  Are  they  cursen'd  ? 
Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infidels.    1  kuow  not  what 
they  are.  B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iv,  p  211. 

f  As  I  am  a  cnrsen  man,  i.  e.,  a  Christian  man. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

fCURSITOR.     A  courier;  a  runner. 

For  their  otflte  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground 
to  be  cursitours  to  and  fro,  and  to  mlimate  unto  our 
captaines  upon  the  marches  what  sturres  there  were 
among  the  neighbour  nations. 

llolland's  Ainmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

CURST.  Ill-tempered,  given  to  scold- 
ing and  mischief,  shrewish.  For 
cursed,  which  shows  how  much  it  wa^ 
hated. 

His  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
Tliat,  'till  the  father  rid  his  hands  ot  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  matd  at  home. 

Tom.  Skr.,  i,  1. 

As  it  was  the  epithet  usually  applied 
to  a  scold  or  virago,  it  occurs,  as  may 
be  imagined,  very  frequently  in  the 
above  play.     Thus  again  : 
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Be  slie  H8  foul  as  was  Florcntius'  love. 

As  old  OS  Sibvl,  and  as  curst  and  sliruwd 

As  Socrates'  ^tutippc,  or  a  worse, 

It  movi-8  nic  not.  Ibid.,  \,  2. 

Sw  eet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  ciirsl.  Rich.  Ill,  \,  2. 

Ill  the  following  passage  it  is  applied 
to  a  bear,  and  consequently  means 
savage,  or  disposed  to  slaughter : 

rU  (;o  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten ;  they  are  never  curst 
but  when  they  are  hungry.  Wtnt,  T.,  iii,  3. 

It  is  applied  also  to  a  schoolmaster, 
in  the  sense  of  severe,  or  iil-tem- 
pered : 

Alas  !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 
Had'st  thou  a  curst  master  wiien  thou  wcnt'st  to 

school? 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief. 

B.  #•  n.  Philaster,  ii,  3. 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  unqualified  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
short,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly 
from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
is  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In 
later  usage,  curtail-doy  means  either 
a  common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport, 
or  a  dog  that  missed  his  game.  It 
has  the  latter  sense  in  this  passage  : 

Ft»d.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  sn. 

I'ist.  Hope  is  a  cnrlitil-ilog  in  some  affairs; 

Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  Mcr.  W.  If'.,  ii,  1. 

Cur,  for  a  mongrel  dog,  has  been 
derived  from  korre,  Dutch ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from 
curtail,  or  ciirttaily  by  dropping  the 
last  svllable.  Cut-tail ,  however,  was 
sometimes  used,  and  we  meet  with  a 
cut-taird  cur  in  Drayton  : 

Then  Ball,  mv  cut-tail'd  cur,  and  I  begin  to  plav.  • 

Ni/mphat.,  6,  p.'  1496, 

And  Cut- tail  as  a  dog's  name. 
Moonc,  p.  506.  In  Fletcher's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the 
Faithful  Shepherdesse,  we  find  **  cur- 
tailed dogs,  in  strings." 
tCURTAIN.  A  theatre  which  appears 
to  have  stood  in  Moortields,  and 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  per- 
formance of  humorous  and  satirical 
pieces.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the 
Stage,  iii,  268. 

Doe  you  speake  ag:unst  those  places  also,  whiche  are 
made  uppe  and  builded  for  such  j)laycs  and  enter- 
ludes,  as  the  theatre  and  cuitainr  is,  and  other  such 
lyke  places  besides. 

'  Northbrooke,  Tnatise  ai/aiusl  Dicing,  ij-c,  published 

aliout  1577. 

Base  fellow,  whom  mere  time 
Ilath  made  suflicient  to  bring  forth  a  rhyme, 
A  curtain  jig.  a  libel,  or  a  ballad. 

mtfirr's  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  1613. 

CURTAL.     The  same  as  curtail,  a  little 


altered  in  form,  but  more  usuallv 
applied  to  a  horse.  A  curtal  is  .1 
docked  horse,  but  not  necessarily  a 
small  one,  as  some  have  asserted. 

I'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  the»c  bovs', 
And  writ  as  little  beard.  AlVs  ff'..  ii.  '^ 

Tom  Tankard's  grrat  bald  mrtal  I  tliinlc  rould  di>'. 
breake  it.  Gammer  Gurt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  41 

If  1  prove  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  my  fnend  Tom  Long  wa«. 
Then  call  me  his  curtail.    B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  \\,  1 

Banks's  famous  horse  is  often  called 
his  curtal,  to  which,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage following  most  probably  alludes: 

And  stmie  there  are 
Will  keep  a  curtaf,  to  shew  juggUng  tricks. 
And  give  out  'tis  a  spirit.   White  Drril,  O.  PI.,  vi,  ^77. 

See  Banks's  Hokse. 

It  came,  at  iengih,  to  mean  a  crop  of 

any  sort,  as  here  : 

You  may  apparently  see  1  tmi  made  a  curtail;  for  the 
pillory — hatli  eaten* off  both  my  cares. 

Greene's  Quip,  ifc,  in  Hurl,  Misc.,  v,  4l0. 

Mr.  Douce  derives  curtal  from  tailler 
court,  to  cut  short ;  hut  it  is  diflicult 
to  form  it  thence,  and  curt  being  an 
English  word,  whether  from  the 
French  or  Latin,  is  a  more  probable 
origin  for  it.  See  lUustr.  of  Shaksp., 
i,  p.  320. 
It  is  sometimes  written  curtole  : 

Were  you  born  in  a  uiyll,  curtole,  that  you  prate  so 
liye  ?  Promos  and  Cass.,  i,  4. 

tCURTAL  FRIAR.  The  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  occurs  in  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  has  not  been  clearly 
explained. 

Kobin  Hood  lii;hted  from  off  his  horse, 

And  tied  him  to  a  thorn ; 
Carry  mc  over  the  water,  thou  citrtal  frgar. 

Or  else  thy  life's  forlorn. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  Ike  Curtal  Frymr. 

CURTLE-AX.  See  Coutelas.  It  is 
often  found  in  this  form.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  curtal,  it  seems  that 
it  might  mean  a  short  axe. 

fCURTLY.     Courteous. 

For  which  deli^htfull  joyes  yet  thanke  1  curtely  iow. 

By  whose  allmightic  power,  such   swette   dc\il«s   I 

prove.  Paradise  of  J}ay,ity  Deriscr,  1576 

CURTOLDH)  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
as  curtal ;  when  applied  to  a  slipper, 
short,  abridged  of  its  long  peak,  and 
other  ornaments. 

A  slender  s'op  close  couched  to  ymir  dockc, 
A  curtolde  siipiier,  and  a  short  silk  hose. 

Gascoigne,  N  S.  b. 

Curtol  is  enumerated  among  rich 
articles  in  the  following  passage : 

Pearl,  curtol,  christall.  jet.  and  i\orv. 

Old  Tabling  o/Shrrir'O.  PI,  i,  20l 

But  what  it  means  is  doubtful. 
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fCURVIFY,  r.     To  curl.     An  atfected 

wonl. 

Irons  to  cunife  your  flaxen  locks. 

And  spangled  roses  thnl  out&liine  tlie  skie. 

Jordan'a  Death  Dissected,  1649. 

CUSHION  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion  ; 
to  succed  or  fail  in  an  attempt.  It 
evidently  alludes  to  archery,  and  pro- 
bably cushion  was  one  name  for  the 
mark  at  which  the  archers  shot. 
Thus,  **To  be  beside  the  cushion, 
scopum  non  attingere,  k  scopo  aber- 
rare."     Coles*  Zat.  Diet, 

Unto  wlioni  Lucilla  answered  with  this  {;Iieke. 
Tnilie,  Kuphues.  you  have  mist  the  cushion,  for  1  was 
nfithrr  an^rie  writh  jour  long  absence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleasiii  at  your  presence.  Eupknes,  K  2. 

Alas,  ^o(m1  roan,  thou  now  begin'st  to  nive. 
Thy  \\\i%  do  err,  and  miss  the  cushion  quite. 

hrayt.  Eclog.,  7. 

Yet  these  phrases  seem  inconsistent 
with  that  sense  : 

A  sleight,  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and  myself, 
To  thrust  Muuncheusey's  nose  besides  the  cushion. 

Merry  Dev.,  0.  PL,  v,  278. 
And  as  we  say  in  owv  i)oor  English  proverb,  put  him 
clean  beside  the  cutkiun.  (Jayton,  Fest.  N.,  p.  36. 

tTo  foresee  the  kin,<;  his  pou  er  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  force  on  the  other,  and  then  to  judge  if  you  bee 
able  *  *  to  put  hym  beside  the  cushion,  and  not 
whylest  you  strive  to  sit  in  the  saddle,  to  lose  to 
vour  uwne  undoyng  both  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 

Uoliiished's  Chronicles,  1577. 
f  Whnt  i  ?  marric  1  will  goe  to  Mencdetiius,  and  tell 
him  that  this  wench  was  stolne  from  Caria,  one  thats 
rich,  and  of  a  noble  (laientage ;  whom  he  mnv  greatly 
gaine  by,  if  he  would  redeeme  her.  C.  Thou  art 
beside  the  cushin.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

IFhIsus  es,  thou  lu-t  beside  the  cushion.  Thou  art  de- 
reived.    You  mistake  me.  Ibid. 

\Tru.  No,  Ned,  for  blaming  the  poor  town,  for  a  lewd 
lU-manner'd  town,  or  as  your  mother  thinks  it,  a  sink 
of  perdition,  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  art  miite  beside 
the  cushion.  The  U'onuin  turn'd  Bully,  1675. 

tCUSHION-DANCE.  A  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  at  weddings. 

I  have,  ere  now,  deserved  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
my  hi  on  dunce. 

llryvcood's  ff'oman  kiWd  uith  Kindness,  1600. 
Besides,  there  are  many  pretty  provocaiory  (lances,  sis 
the  ki(>>in^  dance,  the  cushin  dunce,  the  shaking;  of 
the  sheets,  mid  such  like,  which  are  im]K>rtaiit  instni- 
meiiiall  causes,  whereby  the  skilfull  hiithboth  cIVL-nts 
and  cuitome.  Taylor's  Iforkes,  l&iO. 

The  musical  notes  are  preserved  in 
the  English  Dancing  Master,  1686 ; 
where  it  is  called  "Joan  Sanderson, 
or  the  cushion  dance,  an  old  round 
dance."  This  dance  was  well  known 
in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  an  interest- 
ing  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Emblems  of  John  de  Brunnes,  Amst., 
1624. 
fCUSH ION-CLOTH  seems  to  mean  a 
cushion  case  or  covering. 


Three  night-gowns  of  the  rir'iest  stuff  j 
!•  our  cushions-clout hs  are  scarce  enough ; 
Fans  painted  and  perfunted  three ; 
As  many  muffs  of  sable  ^rey. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705, 

tCUSHIONET.  Literally,  a  small 
cushion.  It  perhaps  means  a  casket 
in  the  latter  of  the  following  extracts. 

He  cover'd  it  with  false  bcliefe. 
Which  gloriously  show'd  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionet, 
On's  mother  he  bestow'd  it. 

Lucasta,  by  Lovelace,  1649. 
Yet  he  thought  he  should  easily  make  peace  with  her, 
because  he  understood  she  had  afterwards  put  the 
latter  letter  in  her  bosome,  and  the  first  in  her 
coshionet,  whcrby  he  gather'd,  that  she  intended  to 
resene  his  son  for  her  affection,  and  him  for  counsell. 

HowelVs  Faniiliar  Letters,  1650. 

f  CUSKIN.     A  drinking-cup. 

Any  kinde  of  pot  to  drinke  in :  a  cup :  a  cuskin. 

Nomenclator. 

CUSPE.  "The  first  beginning  or  en- 
trance of  any  house  in  astronomy." 
Coles'  EngL  Diet.  He  should  have 
said  astrology.  Phillips,  in  his  World 
of  Words,  is  more  explicit :  he  says, 
**  The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the  table 
of  houses."  This  stuff  was  then  con- 
sidered as  science.  It  is  used  in 
Albumazar : 

I'll  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfriduria.  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

CUT.  A  familiar  appellation  for  a  com- 
mon, or  labouring  horse,  either  from 
having  the  tail  cut  sort,  or  from  being 
cut  as  a  gelding.  When  applied  to  a 
dog,  it  certainly  referred  to  the  tail. 
See  Cut  and  long  tail.  But  when 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man, 
it  might  sometimes  have  the  other 
allusion. 

I  pry  thee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle.        1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Miller,  dis- 
posing his  men  for  action,  appoints, 

Tom  upon  Cut,  Dick  upon  Hob,  Hodge  upon  Ball,  &c. 

Sui^l.  to  Sh.,  ii,  313. 
He'll  buy  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  Two  Noble  K.,  in,  4. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
generally : 

The  carriers'  jades  shall  cast  their  heavy  packs. 
And  the  strong  hedges  scarce  shall  keep  them  in: 
The  milkmaid  s  cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  off. 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust 

Merry  Dreii  of  Edm.,  O.  PL,  v,  266. 
tAiu  1  their  cult .'  now  ihc  poore  sconce  is  taken, 
must  Jack  march  with  bag  and  baggage. 

Flay  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 

Hence  eall  me  cut,  is  the  same  as  eall 
me  horsey  both  which  expressions  are 
used.     Fulstatf  says,  ""  If  L  tell  thee  a 
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lie,  spit  in  mv  face,  call  me  horse. 
1  Hen.  IF,  W,  4.  Ami  sir  Tobv  Belch, 
**  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou 
hast  her  not  in  the  end,  call  me  cut.^^ 
Twel.  N.y  ii,  3.  The  two  phrases  are, 
tlierefore,  eauivalent. 

IMl  Dieet  you  tnere :  if  I  du  not,  call  me  cut. 

Ttco  Aiigrie  Women  of  Abingtou. 

A  person  is  twice  called  cutj  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  in  Gammer  Garten's 
Needle,  0.  PL,  ii,  44  and  69. 

Yf  iliou  i»K  hyni  not  tnke  liys  owiie  way. 

{"all  me  cnt  when  tliou  nietest  me  nn<ithcr  dny. 

Nature,  an  Interlude,  fol.,  bl.  let.,  sign.  C  1. 
If  thou  bestowtt  any  rurtesie  on  nice,  and  1  do  not 
reqnite  it,  then  call  mc  cut. 

Nash's  AjkA.  of  Pierce  Pemlesse,  K  4. 

See  also  Lond.  Prod.,  ii,  4. 
Cut  was  also  applied  to  dogs,  as  in 
the  following  common  phrase. 
CUT  AND  LONG  TAIL,   meaning  to 
include  all  kinds,  curtail  curs,  sport- 
ing dogs,  and  all  others. 

Yea,  even  their  vorie  i\oft.  Hug,  Rie,  and  Risbie,  yea 
rnt  and  long  tailr.  thev  uliall  he  welcome. 

Jrt  of  Flattery,  bvl'lpiau  Fulvel,  1576,  sign.  G  ft. 
Tlie  compters  pray  lor  mc  ;  1  send  all  in,  aU  ami  long 
tail.  Match  at  Midn,,  O.  PI.,  ni,  424. 

He  dances  verj-  tinely,  verv  comely, 
'  And  for  a  jig,  come  cut  auti  long  tail  to  him. 
He  turns  ye  like  a  top. 

Ft.  and  Shak.  Ttco  Noble  Kinsui.,  v,  2. 

See  CURTAL. 

We  find  Cut-tail  as  a  dog*s  name  : 

i^liistk's  Cut-tail  from  his  play, 
.\nd  along  uith  them  he  g(»cs. 

hratft.  Sirena,  p.  640. 

These  quotations  fully  explain  a  pas- 
jiage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
concerning  which  some  injudicious 
attempts  and  conjectures  have  been 
made : 

>A/r//.  He  V  ill  maintain  you  like  a  genticwuman. 
^7<ll.  Ay.  that  I  will,  comc  cut  and  lonqtaiK  under  the 
degrt'c  of  a  squire.  J/Vr.  W.  II'..  iii,  4. 

That  is,  **  Come  who  will  to  contend 
with  me,  under  the  degree  of  a 
squire.''  It  is  used  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  a  most  flippant 
tongue  she  had,  and  could  set  out  her  tail  witn  as 
good  a  grace  as  any  she  in  Floreitce,  come  cut  and  lon/f 
tail.  .411  Fools,  {}.¥l.,iv.\9i. 

The    previous    mention    of    her    tail 
brings    in  the  proverbial   expression 
with  the  more   ease,  and   seems   to 
have  suggested  it. 
Thus  also : 

At  Qinntin  he. 

In  honour  uf  this  bridaltce. 

ll.itli  (liallrnjfed  either  wide  couutee, 

C\fnie  cut  ttnd  Ivuij  Inil. 

B.Jvts.,\*i\.  Ml,  p.  5.3,  Wlialley. 


tCUTCHY.     A  coachman. 

Inspire  me  strei^rht  wiUi  xmic  rare  delicics. 
Or  iU-  dismount  thee  from  thy  radiant  caieh. 
And  moke  thee  a  poore  ci'trh'^  here  on  eaiHi. 

ItelMrnfroM  PmtffSfM.f,  1604 

CUT-PURSE.  A  person  of  tlie  inge- 
nious fraternily  now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  pickpockets.  The  purses 
were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  girdle, 
and  it  was  easy  to  cut  them  and  take 
out  the  money. 

Away,  you  att-purse  rascal!      2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

To  draio  CUTS.  To  draw  lots,  being 
papers  cut  of  unequal  lengths,  of 
which  the  longest  was  usually  the 
prize. 

How  shall  we  try  it?    Tliat  is  a  question.     We  will 
draw  cuts  for  the  senior;  till  then,  lead  thou  first. 

Com.  of  Errors,  act  v,  at  ihp  end. 
After  supper,  we  drev  cuts  (or  a  score  of  apiit-ots.  the 
longest  cut  still  to  draw  an  aiiricot. 

Malcontent,  O.  Pi .  iv.  10. 

In  the  Complete  Angler  (part  i,  ch.  .^) 
they  draw  cuts  who  shall  sing  • 

Pise.  1  think  it  best  to  drate  cuts,  and  axu.d  (*oii:<  u- 

tion. 

Pet.  It  'is  a  match.    Ixwk,  the  shortest  cut  falls  to 

Condon. 

Cor.  Well  then,  I  will  begin,  for  1  hate  coiiicntion. 

F.  164,  Bagster's  2d  ed. 

Thus  the  shortest  cut  was  here  the 
loser,  or  the  person  to  pay  the  social 

fenalty  of  a  song, 
t  occurs  in  the  old  Scotch  song  of 
Bessy  Bell  and  Marv  Grav,  where  the 
lover  thus  settles  his  wish  for  butli 
lasscA : 

Wae's  me,  for  baitli  I  canna  get, 

To  ane  by  law  we're  stentt^ : 
Then  I'll  draw  cuts,  and  take  my  fate, 

.\nd  be  with  aue  contented 

Mus.  Misc.,  vol.  i,  p.  IGO. 

CUTTER,  s.  A  cant  word  for  a  swag- 
gerer, bully,  or  sharper ;  in  one  sense 
derived  from  committing  acts  of 
violence  like  those  ascribed  to  the 
Mohocks  in  Addison's  time;  in  the 
other,  from  rutting  purses.  Cotgrave 
translates  **  A  cutter  (or  swash  buck- 
ler)," by  **  balftfi'reux,  taillebraSyfen- 
deur  de  naseaux.'*  Coles  has,  **  A 
cutter  (or  robber),  gladiator,  latro.'* 

How  Kiy  you.  wife,  did  1  not  say  so  muchy 
He  wus  ti'eutter  and  a  swaggerer. 

Fair  Maid  of  Bristol,  Ito.  A  ."> 
He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know'st,  by  cutter's  Ium 
\re  are  bound  to  relies  e  one  another 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  Pi.,  vii,  :;sr>. 

The  personages  who  say  this  are 
actually  lying  in  wait  to  rob  a  travel- 
ler ;  so  that  we  mav  fairly  conclude 
the  latter  sense  to  be  the  proper  one 
there. 
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Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  or 
Captain  Cutter^  is  a  town  adventurer. 
CUrriNG,  part.  adj.  An  epithet  formed 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  pre- 
ceding word.  Hence,  in  the  Scorn- 
ful Ladv,  when  Morecraft  the  usurer 
suddenly  turns  buck,  this  title  is  ap- 
plied to  him  : 

Eld  Late.  How's  this? 

i'on.  Uttf.  Bless  you,  and  then  I'll  tell.    lie's  tum'd 

gHlloiit. 

Eld.  Love.  Gallant  ? 

Yov.  Lne.   Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  ealled  cutt'mq 

M(.rerrart.  B.  /•  Fl.  Scoruf.  L  ,  act  \. 

Wherefore  liare  1  sncli  a  compnnie  of  cut'tiup  knaves 

to  waite  upon  me  ?    Friar  Bvcon,  S-c,  4to,  sign.  C  2,  h. 

CUTTLE,  s.  Probably  only  a  corrupt- 
ed form  of  cutter ;  for  an  allusion 
to  the  cuttle-fish,  and  its  black  liquor, 
is  much  too  refined  for  the  speakers 
in  the  scene.  Doll  Tearsheet  says  to 
Pistol, 

I{y  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  yuur  mouldy 
chupi.  an  you  p!ay  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me. 

2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Cuttle,  and  cuttle  boung,  we  are  told, 
were  cant  terms  then  in  use  for  the 
knives  of  cut-purses. 
CUT- WAST,  or  CUT- WAIST.     Meant 
as  an  Anglicising  of  in-sect. 

Wilde  hornets,  (as  Pliny  saith)  do  live  in  the  hollow 
trunks  and  cavities  of  trees,  there  keeping  themselves 
cUi'sv  all  the  winter  long,  as  the  other  cut-wmstt  do. 

Topsell  OH  Serp.,  p.  94. 

He  had  before  said. 

Amongst  all  the  sorts  of  vcnontous  insects,  (or  cut- 
icasted  enaiam)  the  soveraigutic  and  prcheiuinence 
is  due  to  the  bees.  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  author, 
cur- WORK.     Open    work    in    linen, 
stamped  or  cut  by  hand  ;  a  substitute 
for  thread  lace  or  embroidery. 

Then  his  band 
May  be  disorder'd,  and  transform'd  from  lace 
To  eut-vcork.        Skirlry  (co?um.  B.  &  Fl.),  Coron.,  i. 

t.  tf.,  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy ;  a 
pun. 

f  Have  your  apparell  sold  for  properties, 
And  yon  retume  to  ail-work. 

The  Cityg  Match,  1689,  p  88. 

CUZ.  A  common  contraction  of  cousin, 
used  sometimes  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Nere  in  his  life  did  other  language  use, 
But  sweete  lady,  faire  mistres,  kind  hart,  dcare  couse. 
MarstOH,  Scourije,  In  LectorcM,  jrc. 

tCYPRIAN-POWDER.  An  article  of 
perfumery,  of  old  date  in  France,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  first  brought 
from  Cyprus. 

In  the  end  he  st.iyed  at  u  perfumers  shop,  having  a 
desire  to  buy  some  Cyjjriau  ootrder,  nnd  pulling  his 
money  out  of  his  pocket  (for  lie  never  used  a  purse)  he 
was  much  Mtooished  to  And  three  times  us  much 


money  in  his  pocket  as  he  had  put  into  it,  and  tint 
they  were  pieces  of  more  value. 

Conucul  History  of  Fratir'wn.  10.')5, 

CYPRUS  ;  spelt  also  cipres,  and  cypress. 
A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  now  called 
crape ;  accordingly  Cotgrave  trans- 
lates it  crespe.  Both  black  and  white 
were  niade,  as  at  present,  but  the 
black  was  more  common,  and  was 
used  for  mourning,  as  it  is  still. 

Lawu.  as  wliite  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprvs,  black  as  e'er  was  crow. 

H'iutrr^s  T.,  iv,  3. 
And  shadow  their  glory  as  a  millener's  wife  does  her 
wrought  stomacher,  with  a  smoky  lawn,  or  a  bUcIc 
Cyprus.  Erery'Man  in  his  II.,  i,  3. 

Cobweb  lawn,  or  the  very  finest  lawn, 
is  often  mentioned  with  ct/prus,  and, 
what  is  singular,  Cotgrave  has  made 
crespe  signify  both.  See  that  word 
in  his  Dictionary. 

Your  partie-per-pale* picture,  one  half  drawn 
In  solemn  Cyprus,  ih'  other  cobirrb  lairn. 

B.  Jons.  Ej>ii/r..  73* 

In  the  following  passage  the  great 
transparency  of  it  is  alluded  to  : 

To  one  of  your  receiving. 
Enough  is  shewn ;  a  Cyprus  not  a  bosom 
Hides  my  poor  heart.  Ttrrl/.  X.,  iii,  I. 

In  the  stage  direction  to  the  Puritan, 
we  see  Cyprus  used  for  mourning  : 
**  Enter  the  widow  Plus,  Frances, 
Mary,  sir  Godfrey,  and  Edmond,  all 
in  mourning;  the  latter  in  a  Cyprus 
hat;  the  >»idow  wringing  her  hands, 
and  bursting  out  into  passion,  as 
newly  come  from  the  burial  of  her 
husband.*'  Suppl.  to Shakesp.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  533.  This  cyprus  hat  the  com- 
mentators explain  to  signify  a  hat 
with  a  crape  hat-band  in  it,  but  the 
expression  seems  rather  to  imply  that 
the  whole  hat  was  covered  with  crape ; 
which  might  probably  be  the  custom, 
though  since  it  has  shrunk  to  a  hat- 
band. 

Byssus  crispata  is  the  Latin  affixed  to 
cipres  both  by  Coles  and  Minshew, 
the  latter  of  whom  describes  it  also 
as  **A  fine  curled  linnen.*' 
fCYRING.     A  syringe. 

Moreover,  whether  a  grosse  humour,  or  the  stone,  or 
a  clod  of  bloud,  or  Hny  other  thing  of  tliat  Idiide. 
through  stopping  do  let  the  passage  of  the  urine,  it  ia 
good  to  put  in  a  cyring,  unlesse  iuflamnuition  of  the 
members  do  let  it. 

*      Barrough's  Method  of  Fhysick,  1624 
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tDACrJ  Y.  Still  used  in  the  north  of 
England  in  the  sense  of  activity,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 

I  Iinve  plnid  a  iiuijor  in  my  time  u  itii  as  good  dac'tty 
.IS  ere  a  hobby-horse  on  'em  all. 

Sampson's  Vow  Breaker,  1636. 

To  DADE.  An  nncomnion  word,  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
passages : 

Which  iiourish'd  and  bred  np  at  lier  most  plenteous 

pap, 
No  sooner  tauglit  to  JtiJe,  but  from   tlicir  mother 

trip.  Drayt.  Pohiolh.,  sonp  i,  p.  663. 

But  eas'ly  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dades. 

Ibid.,  song  xiv,  p.  938. 

From  the  context,  in  both  places,  it 
seems  to  mean  to  Jiow  ;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  anywhere  noticed,  nor 
can  guess  at  its  derivation. 
[To  cfade  is  said  of  a  chihl  in  its  first 
attempts  to  walk  ;  dading  strings  are 
leading  strings.  It  means  therefore 
in  the  preceding  extracts  to  move 
slowly  like  a  child  in  leading  strings. 
So  Drayton  in  another  passage :] 

rliy  prinrrs  my  immortnll  lines  are  sung, 

My  tiowinjr  verses  {rriie'd  Mjth  ev'ry  tongue; 

The  little  eliildren  when  they  leariie  to  goe, 

By  painluH  mothers  daded  'o  and  fro. 

Are  laujrlit  by  snared  ^nimbei-s  to  rehearse, 

And  liave  their  sweet  lips  season 'd  with  my  verse. 

tlKVDE.  A  bird,  apparently  one  which 
V.  ntles  in  the  water. 

I  hire's  neither  swallow,  dove,  nor  dade. 
Can  sour  more  high,  or  deeper  wadej 
Nor  shew  a  reason  from  the  stars. 
What  eausetli  peace  or  civil  wars. 

The  LjiiuI  Gtirland,  ICbO. 

tDADEE. 

And  for  tin'  issue  did  appoint  this  dod/e. 

If  sloi  ir  ofylUjhio  and  JicUauia,  1C38,  p.  8t. 

To  D .A  V  V .  A  cor i  u p i ed  for n i  o f  to  d off, 
or  to  do  off,  to  put  away. 

I  Mouhl  have  dnff'd  all  other  respects,  and  made  her 
half  myself.  Much  Jdo,  ii,  3. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 
l.roH.  Cnn'st  thou  so  dttffe  me?  Much  Ado,  v,  1. 

Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales. 
Ami  his  comrades  that  doffed  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass?  1  Ilni.  IV,  iv,  1. 

There  mv  wiiite  stole  of  chastity  I  ilaf't  ; 
Shook  ol^  my  sober  guards,  andcivil  tears. 

Lover's  Coinj/l.,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  758. 

^4  DAG,  s.  An  old  word  lor  a  pistol. 
"A  dag  (hand  gun)  sclopetum 
nianuale."  Coles.  Minshew  also  has 
a  dagge  or  pistol,  and  derives  it  from 
the  Daci,  for  which  he  is  censured  by 
Skinner ;  who,  iiowever,  seems  to  i 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  word  had  . 


this  sense.  Grose  says,  **  A  sort  of 
pistol,  called  a  d(fg,  was  used  about 
the  same  time  as  hand-guns  and 
haquebuts."  Anc.  Armour^  i,  p.  1.53. 
In  the  Spanish  Tragedy  we  have, 
"  Enter  Pedringano  with  a  pistol ;" 
and  presently,  when  he  discharges  it, 
the  marginal  direction  is,  "shoots  the 
dag/'    0.  PL,  iii,  168. 

Wliiist  he  would  show  me  how  to  hold  the  daggt^ 
To  draw  the  cock,  to  charge,  and  set  the  tlint. 

Jack  Ihuiit's  E»trrt.,  II  -J. 
Neither  was  any  thing  taken  from  iheni  but  these  j/s-t*, 
which  the  fJernian  iiorsemen,  after  a  new  fashion, 
can-ied  at  iluir  f:addle  bows;  these  the  Turks  LTcaily 
desired,  deliirhted  with  the  noveltie  of  the  imentiun, 
to  see  them  shot  off  with  a  firelock.  « ithout  a  ni.itefa. 
KuoUrs,  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  7li 
What  d've  call  this  ijun, — a  datf  ? 

B.  aud  Fl.  Lore's  Cure.  li.  1. 
The  charge*  for  a  horseman,  ueli  lioised  and  anmtl; 
for  a  light  horseman  wyth  a  staffe,  and  a  case  ofdoffjn^ 
is  twcntie  poundes. 

Let  If  r  of  I.  B.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  '2w. 
f Powder  I  no,  sir,  n>v  dtit}^e  shall  be  niv  dagger. 

'Drri-rr's  Whore  o/Buh/lon,  16«r7. 

A  dog  sometimes  meant  a  rag  also. 
DAGGER,  *.  It  appears  by  some  pas- 
pages  to  have  been  a  fashion,  for 
some  time,  to  wear  a  dagger  so  as  to 
hang  quite  behind,  or  at  the  back, 
which  explains  the  following  passage 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

This  dtif/f/tr  h.as  mista'en,  for  lo  his  house 

Lies  empty,  on  the  back  of  Jfontat/ue, 

And  it  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

lioiti.  and  Jul.,  V,  3. 

A  sword  was  worn  also  at  the  same 
time,  whence  the  description  in  Hudi- 
bras,  Canto  I : 

litis  swonl  a  dafjqer  had,  his  page^ 
Whicii  was  but  little  for  his  age; 
And  therefore  wiiitetl  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do. 

That  is,  behind. 

Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side, 
Atid  ihy  datj(fer  handsumly  at  thy  hack. 

Thr  Luf/rr  thtm  Itrest  the  more  Fool,  J-e.,  1570. 
Sec  you  the  huge  bnm-duyger  at  his  backe  ? 

Humor's  Qrdinarie,  lCt>7. 

fDAGGERS-DRAWING.     Quarrelin-. 

For,  l)eing  fleshed  with  the  baits  of  idle  g;iines  eoiiw 
mitig  in  with  sitting  still,  and  doing  little  or  nought, 
they  are  at  da'jijers-drawiug  among  themselves. 

HuUand's  Aniinianns  Mnrceliinu.i.  1609. 

DAGGER,  THE.  A  celebrated  ordinary 
and  public-house  « iu  Holborn,  fre- 
quented, indeed,  by  low  gamblers  and 
sharpers,  but  highly  in  repute  for 
several  of  its  commodities: 

My  lawyer's  clerk,  1  lighted  on  last  night, 
Inllolborn  at  the  Dagger.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,  \.  1. 

This  ale  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
strength  : 

This  thy  description  of  dagger  ale  augmenteth  my 
thiist  uiitil  1  taste  thereof. 

Vlp.  Fultcell,  Art  ofFL,  U  8. 
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Sack  makes  men  from  words 
l";ill  to  dnnvinsr  of  swords. 

And  qiinrreirini;  eiulcth  their  quaffing; 
AVhiIst  da(jgrr-nh  liiinels 
Bear  off  riuuiy  qiminls, 
And  often  turn  ciiidiui;  to  lau»liin{(. 

Air  affaiust  Sack,  in  H^iitjf  Recrtation. 
But  we  must  have  March  lieeie,  dooble  uooble  beere, 
dagger-ale,  Riienisli. 

Gasoitrin'i's  Del.  Diet  fur  Droonl'ariUs. 

Dagger-pies  were  mUo  famous  : 

GchmI  den,  "ood  cooscn ;  Jcsu,  how  de'c  do? 

Wlun  »hall  we  cat  another  Dagyer-pie? 
Out.  bench-wliistler,  out;  I'll  not  take  thy  word  for  a 
Ikujger  pir.  Decker'^  Satirom/istix,  p.  115.  Hawkins  3. 

TUfir  funneii/  also  is  mentioned  : 

Her  {Trace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  Woolsack  pies, 
>(ir  Dfigger-fnrmely.  B.  Jam  Alch.,  v,  2. 

DAGGER'!)  ARMS.     See  Arms. 

DAGGER  OF  LATH.  The  weapon 
given  to  the  Vice  in  the  Old  Mora- 
lities. Supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
FalstafF  in  the  following  speech  ; 

A  kinsr's  son !— If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kin«:doni  with  a  danger  o/htk,  and  drive  all  thy  sub- 
jects afove  thee  like  a  Hock  of  wild  jreesc,  I'll  never 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  1  Hen.  TV,  ii,  4. 

The  same  weapon  is  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Shallow : 

And  now  is  this  Virc's  dagger  brcomc  a  squire;  and 
talks  as  familiarly  ol  John  oV  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  bn)tlicr  to'hiiu.  2  lien.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Again  in  Tweltth  Night: 

I  am  gone,  sir, 
And  anon,  sir, 

I'll  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice, 
Like  to  the  old  vice, 

Your  need  to  sustain  ; 
WIio  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  liis  ra;£e  and  his  wmth. 

Cries,  Ah  ha,  to  the  devil, 

Ticel.  N.,  iv,  2. 

[Inclination,  introduced  as  the  Vice 
m  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  says,] 

iBack  with  these  boyes  juid  saucie  jrrcat  knaves ! 

(tioiishini;  his  dagger.) 
AVhat  stand  ye  liccrc  so  bi^ge  in  your  braves  ? 
Mv  </rt/77(fr  aoout  your  coxecombes  shall  waiko, 
if  l  niHv  but  so  much  as  heave  ye  chat  or  talke. 

DAGONET.  Sir  Dagonet  was  said  to 
be  the  attendant  fool  of  king  Artliur. 

1  was  then  sir  Uagonet  in  Arthur's  uliow, 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 
I'll  lose  my  wedding  to  behold  these  Dagonets. 

The  nits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  429. 
And  upon  a  day  sir  Dagonet,  king  Arthur's  foole, 
came  into  Comewaile,  with  two  squiers  with  him. 

Jlist.  ofK.  Arthur,  4to,  1634,  2d  p.,  N  2. 
Then  sir  Dagonet  rode  to  king  Marke,  and  told  him 
how  he  had  sped  in  lliat  forrcst ;  and  therefore,  said 
sir  D^tgouet,  beware  ye,  king  Marke,  that  yee  come 
not  about  that  well  in  the  forrest.  for  there  is  a  naked 
foole,  and  tlutt  foole  and  1  foole  met  together,  and  he 
iiad  xhnost  slaine  mce.  lf>id. 

DAINE.  Stink;  noisome  effluvia. 
Still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Fiom  djiinty  beds  of  downe,  to  bed  of  strawe  full 

favne. 
From  liowrcs  of  heavenly  hewe.  to  dennes  of  daine. 

Mironrfor  Magistrates,  li87. 

DAINTY,   phr.      To  make  dainty,    to 


hold  out,  or  refuse,  affecting  to  be 
delicate  or  dainty ;  to  scruple. 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  whicli  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?    She  that  makes  dainty, 

she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.  Jtom.  and  Jul,  i,  5. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  doubtless,  in 
the  following  passage  : 

Anil  yet  viakr  dainty  to  feed  more  daintily 
At  this  easier  rate. 

li.  and  ri.  int  at  Set.  If'.,  ii,  j).  279. 

It  is  printed  daymy,  by  a  most  easy 
change  from  daynty.     The  commen- 
tators make  nothing  of  it. 
To  make  nice  means  the  same.     See 
Nice. 

lie  that  would  mount 
lo  honour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  uis  father,  Sec 

B.  and  Ft.  Honest  Mau^s  Fort.,  act  iii,  p.  421. 

DAINTY  MAKETH  DERTH,  pt^o.  A 
quaint  proverb,  used  by  Spenser,  sig- 
nifying that  niceness  makes  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  without  necessity.  The 
affected  shyness  of  the  lady,  in  the 
following  instance,  was  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  familiarity. 

With  chaunge  of  chcar  the  seeming  simple  maid 
Let  fall  her  eicn,  as  shuiiiefast,  to  the  earth ; 

And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsaid. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  seendy  mcrth, 
And  she  coy  lookes :  so  dainty,  thev  sav,  niHketb 
derth.  F.  Qnen$,  I,  ii,  27. 

I  have  not  found  it  in  Ray,  or  Fuller. 
fDAMASCEN.  The  old  name  for  a 
damson,  that  species  of  plum  having 
been,  as  it  is  said,  brought  from 
Damascus. 

The  damaseens  are  much  commended  if  they  be 
■weete  and  ripe,  and  the;^  are  called  damascene  ol  the 
citie  of  Damascus  of  Soria :  thev  purge  choler,  coole 
heate,  quench  thirst,  refresh  and  moisten  the  IkmIv. 

The  Passengtr  of  Benveuuto,  1612. 
Wine  of  damascene  and  other  hard  nlumbs. 

The  Accotnplish'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

DAMMAREL.  An  effeminate  person, 
fond  of  courtship ;  from  dameret, 
French,  which  Cotgrave  thus  defines : 
"  An  effeminate  fondling,  or  fond 
carpet  knight;  one  that  spends  his 
whole  time  in  entertaining  or  court- 
ing women.** 

The  hiwycr  here  may  learn  divinity, 
Tlie  divine,  lawes  or  faire  astrolos;y. 
The  dammarel  respectively  to  fight. 
The  duellist  to  court  a  niistresse  right. 

On  Person's   Varieties,  lOIio.    in    Bcloe's 
Anecd.  of  Lit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  51. 

fDAMMEE,  or  DAMMY.  The  prac- 
tice of  profane  swearing  was  carried 
to  such  an' excess  among  the  rakes  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli  cen- 
turies,  that   dammy,  or   dammy-boy, 
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cbitie  into  use  as  an  ordinary  term 
for  a  liotous  person. 

To  vuliant  Dammre. 
Dnm-ine,  thy  brnin  i»  VHliaiit,  'tis  confett ; 
Thou  more,  that  with  it  every  diiy  dar'st  jest 
Th;r  sell  into  fresh  hraules ;  but  cull'd  upon, 
AVftli  BWfiirin-^  dum-mf,  answer'st  every  one. 
Keep  thy  self  ilitre,  and  think  thy  valour  right, 
He  that  dures  damne  himself,  dares  more  then  fiffht. 

Witta  Reereatiotu,l6b4. 
Depriver  of  those  solid  joys, 
Which  sack  creates ;  author  of  noise 
Among  the  roaring  punk's  and  dammy-boya. 

Clrteland's  Worts. 

To  DAMN  was  used  sometimes  with  no 
further  meaning  than  that  of  to  con- 
demn to  death. 

upon  condition  Puhlius  slmll  not  live, 

"VViio  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

/tut.  lie  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 

Jul.  C4t9.t  IT,  1. 

Do  this,  or  this. 
Taike  in  that  kin}id<»ni,  and  fi  francliise  that  j 
Perform  't,  or  else  we  dtunn  tliee.      Anl.  and  d.^  i,  1. 
Wherefore,  shriefe,  execute  «ith  speedy  pace 
The  dampned  wights,  to  cutle  off  hopes  ot  jrrace. 

Promos  and  dissandra,  ii,  3. 

It  is  Johnson's  third  sense. 
To  DAMNIFY.     To  hurt  or  injure. 

When  now  hr  saw  Iiimself  so  freshly  renre. 
As  if  late  tiiflit  had  nought  him  damnifyde. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  1,  xi,  52. 

DAMOSKIj  ;  since  contracted  to  damsel. 
Dinnoisefley  old  Fr. 

C.  I  \\»9  tiiken  with  a  damotel.  K.  Was  it  a  pro- 
chtiiii'd  dainosel?  C.  This  was  no  damosel  neither, 
sir ;  she  was  >i  virgin.  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  1. 

And  straight  did  enterprizc 
Tir  Hdveiiture  of  tlie  etrant  damosel. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  i,  19. 

DAN.  A  corruption  of  Von,  for  Domi- 
tins;  originally  applied  to  monks  (as 
the  Dom  of  the  Benedictines),  after- 
wards to  persons  of  all  respectable 
conditions.  Itis  common  in  Chaucer; 
and  used. by  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
Art<r  it  l)egan  to  gn)W  obsolete,  it 
Mas  used,  like  other  words  so  circum- 
stanced, in  a  kind  of  jocular  way; 
ns  Dan  Cvpid,  &c.  See  Todd*8 
Johnson. 

t DANCE,  7;/i;-.  To  lead  a  dance,  to 
jjive  trouble.  To  dunce  in  a  rope,  to 
bo  hnn^t^d. 

To  nu'ctc  tngctlicr  on  smli  orsucli  a  morning  to  hunt 
or  coursfn  li;irc,  wlicre.  ii  she  be  hunted  with  hounds, 
slice  will  Iradr  them  .fiuh  n  dance,  that  perhni»s  a 
horse  or  tv«o  ure  kilM,  or  a  num  or  two  spoil'd  or 
hurt  with  leai>ing  litMh'es  or  ditches. 

Taylor'^  If'orlrs,  1630. 
If  any  of  them  rlmnrM  to  he  made  dnure  ilh'  rope, 
they  thou}:ht  him  liappy  to  he  so  freed  of  the  care  and 
troiililc  attciidH  tin.  iiiiHcriihle  indigent. 

Cvuiiciil  Hist.  ofFranc'wn,  1655 

DANDIPUAT.  A  dwarf,  or  child.' 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  it  is  derived 
from  danten,  to  sport,  in  Dutch,  and 
j)vaet,  trifles;  cr   perhaps  from  our 


own  word  dandle.  The  French  dan- 
din  is  referred  to  by  etymologists,  but 
that  means  a  fool,  or  blockhead,  not 
a  dwarf.  Coles  translates  it  by  pu- 
milio,  nanus,  &c. ;  Cotgrave  by  nain ; 
and  Minshew  refers  the  reader  to  the 
word  dwarf  for  the  synonyms.  Cam- 
den says  that  Henry  VII  "stamped 
a  small  coin  called  dandypratg.'* 
Remains,  p.  177.  But  that  clearly 
meant  a  dwarf  com.  It  is  probably 
from  dandle.  Whether  prat  is  formed 
from  brat  may  be  doubted  ;  but  from 
the  same  source  comes  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  the  very  modern  abbreviation  of 
it,  dandy. 

This  Heuresis,  this  inrentioii,  is  the  proodest  Jacka- 
napes, the  pertcst  self  conceited  boy  that  ever 
breathed ;  because,  foi-sooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some 
such  fantastic  fellows,  make  much  on  hiiu,  there's  no 
ho  with  him;  the  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  the 
proudest  of  his  acquaintance.  Ltn^ua,  O.  PI.,  t,  172. 
riieie's  no  good  fellowship  in  this  dandiprat,  this 
divedapper,  [didapper]  as  in  other  pnges. 

Middleton's  More  JHssemhUrs,  Jr.,  Jnc.  br.,  iv,  87^. 
iPumilio,  Col  urn.  nanus,  Juveuali.  . . .  Nain.  A  dwarfe 
or  dandiprat :  one  of  an  exceeding;  small  stature. 

Nomfuelator. 

fDANGEROUSLY.     In  a   position   of 
danger. 

A  poore  woman,  seeing  him  sleepe  so  dangeromslif, 
eyther  to  fal  backward,  or  to  hurt  liis  head  leaning  so 
against  a  post.  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies^  l&to. 

DANSKE,  Denmark ;  and  DANSKERS, 
Danes. 

By  chance  one  Curan,  sou  unto 

A  prince  in  Jktnske,  did  see 
The  maid,  with  wlioni  lie  fell  in  love. 
As  much  as  man  might  be. 

Reliqves  of  Ane.  Enal.  Poetry ^M,  340. 
Tliem  at  the  last  on  Dansk  their  ungring  fortunet 

drave, 
Where  Hoist  unto  their  troops  sufficient  harbour  gave. 

brayt.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  864^ 
EuQuire  me  first  what  Lanskers  are  in  Paris, 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  Uiey 

keep, 
W1uit  company,  at  what  expence.  Haml.^  ii,  1. 

The  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Lyndsay 
considers  this  as  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, and  says  that  it  means 
Dantzickers ;  but,  if  he  had  looked 
at  the  context,  he  would  have  seen 
that  Polonius's  speech  would  have 
been  nonsense  with  that  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  how  were  they  to  find  out 
Hamlet  by  inquiring  for  Dantzickers  I 
Also  Danish  : 

It  is  the  king  of  Denmark  doth  your  prince   Ids 

daughter  crave. 
And  note,  it  is  no  little  thing  with  us  allie  to  ha^*e ; 
By  league  or  leigure,  Danske  can  fence  or  front  you, 

friend  or  foe.  AIf>.  Entfl.,  iii,  16,  p!  70. 

So  that  he  makes  a  noise  when  he's  on  horaelKick, 
Like  a  Danske  drummer,  0.  'tis  excellent. 

Wkitr  Deril,  0.  P«-  %•(.  S6i 
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In  that  work,  indeed,  it  is  printed 
DantziCf  by  mistake,  or  by  way  of 
correction  to  the  text ;  but  the  true 
reading  is  Danske,  as  indeed  the 
metre  shows  it  should  be. 
To  DARE.  One  sense  of  this  word  was 
to  terrify,  as  in  the  foilowijig  passage. 
[The  A.-S.  derian.^ 

Which  drawne,  a  crimson  ilcw 
IVU  from  his  become  on  the  earth ;  the  wound  did 
dare  him  sure.  Ckapm.  Homrr,  xi,  p.  151. 

Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  catching  of  larks,  by  terrifying 
them  with  a  hawk.  Thi»  method  is 
thus  described  in  the  Gentleman's* 
Recreation,  Of  the  Wood-Lark  :  *•  The 
way  to  take  them  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  with  a  iiobby  (a  kind  of 
hawk)  after  this  manner:  Get  out  in 
a  dewy  morning,  aud  go  to  tlie  sides 
of  some  hills  which  lie  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  where  they  most  usually 
frequent ;  and  having  sprung  them, 
observe  where  thev  fall ;  then  sur- 
round  them  twice  or  thrice  wilh  your 
hobby  on  your  fist,  causing  hiui  to 
hover  when  you  draw  near,  by  which 
moans  they  will  lie  still  'till  you  clap 
n  nut  over  them,  which  you  curry  on 
the  point  of  a  stick."  Page  67.  Ofx 
Fowling^  8vo  edition.  This  method  ! 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage ; 

Bill  there  is  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrcll 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  darta  herdayly. 

B.J-Fi.PUt;niii,  i,  1. 

Thus  Chapman  also : 

A  cast  of  folrons  on  their  merrv  wing*. 
Dariiuj  the  stooped  prey  that  shiftinjf  flirs. 

GentlfMan  Vaher. 
All  hush,  all  tremble,  like  a  lark  ihaCs  dnr'J. 

Fattsh.  Ltisiad,  X,  66. 

Other  modes  of  daring  larks  were  also 
practised,  as  with  mirrors,  &c.  See 
the  article  doring,  or  daring,  in  Reel's 
edition  of  Chambers.  In  one  method 
of  this  kind,  scarlet  cloth  was  used  to 
dare  or  frigliten  the  larks. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewel  nobility ;  let  his  jcrace  jfO  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks.   Hen.  I'lII,  iii,  2. 
iGods !  that  the  man.  who  singly  in  the  field 
Shuns  nic,  as  the  dar'd  lark  the  tow'ring  hawk, 
Shou'd  yet  nourish  such  presumptuous  hopes. 

The  Rernit/rfiil  dwrr/i.  1698. 

In  a  very  obscure  passage  uf  Measure 
for  Measure,  the  most  intelligible 
sense  assigned  by  any  of  the  critics 
to  the  verb  dare,  is  that  of  to  challenge,  i 


or  call  forth.     See  the  notes  on  that 
play,  act  iv,  sc.  4,  p.  131,  ed.  177fci. 
DARE  was  used   sometimes  as  a  sub- 
stantive : 

Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ctesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.  jiut.  and  CI.,  i,  2. 

It  lends  a  Uutre,  a  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  darr  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  e.-url  were  here.  1  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

DARGISON.  An  obscure  word  or 
name,  on  which  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his 
notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  throws  no 
manner  of  light.  There  are  traces  of 
the  existence  of  an  old  song  of  that 
name.  In  llitson's  Ancient  Songs, 
is  *•  a  Ballet  of  the  Hathorue  Trt-e," 
which  is  directed  to  be  sung  "after 
[i.  e.,  to  the  tune  of]  Donkin  Dar- 
^^jfo/i-;"  and  a  song  to  the  "tune  of 
Dargesofi**  is  there  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  John  Baynes,  Esq.  Two 
fragments  of  such  au  old  ballad  arr* 
preserved  in  the  Isle  of  Gulls,  a 
comedy,  by  John  Day ;  where  it  ap- 
pears that  carrying  persons  "to  Dar- 
gison,"  implied  catching  or  detaining 
them. 

The  girls  arc  ours, 
We  have  uon  tliem  away  to  Dargiaon. 

Act  V,  sign  H  3,  b. 

And  again, 

An  ambling  nag,  aud  adowne.  adowne, 

We  have  borne  her  away  to  iMrffisoa.  lh\i. 

In  the  following,  a  girl  is  to  be  got 
from  Dargison : 

But  if  you  get  the  lass  fioni  Dtirglsou, 
What  will  you  do  with  Ih-r  ? 

B.  Jona.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  3, 

Mr.  Gifford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  In  some  childish  book  of  knight 
erra'itry,  which  I  formerly  read,  but 
cannot  now  call  to  mind,  there  is  a 
dwarf  of  this  name,  who  accompanies 
B  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue 
through  many  perilous  i.Jventures,  as 
her  guard  and  guide.  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  identity  of  this  per- 
sonage, but  he  may  serve  till  a  better 
is  found."  In  all  the  passages.  Dar- 
gison,  whether  a  person  or  a  place, 
holds  the  objects  in  confinement  or 
captivity.  Mr.  G.  is  the  most  likely 
man  living  to  catch  this  catcher. 
To  DARK,  V.  for  to  darken. 

Which  dark'd  the  sea,  much  like  a  cloud  of  vultun  s 
That  are  couvented  after  some  great  tight. 

Sahhen'a  t/uHiiibal  .f-  Scipio,  E  4. 
And  dark'd  Apollo's  countenance  with  a  word. 

LiHgna,  O.  Pi.,  v,  211. 
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Rc»80U  hath  dear'd  my  fti^rht,  and  drawn  the  vail 
Ot  dtHiUg;c  that  so  diirk  d  ntv  luiderstandin":. 

jWu.nit:.orA).  I'l,  \ii.  250. 
Sorrow  doth  darke  the  ju(l<:rinent  <»l  the  wstte. 

Frrrrx  .j-  Pornx.  o!  1*1.,  i,  1S7. 

DARKLING.  A  word  still  current  in 
poetry,  having  been  used  by  Milton, 
Drvden,  and  others.  Involved  in 
darkness. 

0  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?— Do  not  so. 

Mids.  iV.  Dr.,  ii,  3. 
0  nun, 
Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mtn-'st  in  I  darkling  stand 
nie  varjing  shore  o'  the  world !        Jnt.  S-  CL,  iv,  IS. 

DARNEL.  Readers  of  Shakespeare, 
who  are  not  versed  in  botany,  du  not, 
I  believe,  in  general  know,  that  this 
is  still  the  Knglish  name  for  the 
genuK  loliuiHy  which  contains  ray- 
(/rassy  a  very  troublesome  weed,  called 
lohum  perenne.  See  Epitome  of 
Hortus  Kewensis,  p.  25.  Steevens 
refers  to  Gerard. 

Iler  fallow  leas 
Tho  ilariirl,  hcniluck,  and  rank  fumitory 
l''i'li  nM)t  upon.  H'ni.  f,  v,  '2. 

C'rcm  iitl  with  rank  fumiter.  and  furrow  weeds, 
Willi  li;irlo(k».  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckfW-Mowers, 
ho  I  IK  I,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  tluit  grow 
1 II  uur  sustaiuing  cum.  L(ar,  iv,  4. 

Gerard  says  it  is  the  most  hurtful  of 
weeds.  Drayton  gives  it  a  crimson 
tlower,  perhaps  mistaking  the  wild 
poppy  for  it.  Polyolb.,  xv,  p.  946. 
DARNIX,  or  DARNEX,  corrupted  from 
Dornick  (Coles,  panni  Tornacenses). 
A  manufacture  of  Tournav,  used  for 
carpets,  hangings,  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  from  Doniick,  which  is  the 
Flemish  name  for  that  city. 

With  a  fair  Darner  carjM't  of  my  ow  n 

Ijiid  cross,  for  the  mure  state. 

US-  Fl.y<.h{ear,it.,\,\. 
Look  well  to  the  Darneicke  huii^invrs.  that  it  play  not 
the  court  piige  with  us.  Stimjison's  f'uic-bri'akfr,  uetiii. 

See  DoKNTCK. 

In  Cotgrave,  under  Fen/,  is  *'  lluis 
verd,  a  peece  of  tapestry  or  Darnix 
hanging  before  a  door." 
To  DAKIIAIGN.  To  arrange  an  army, 
or  set  it  in  order  of  battle.  Of  un- 
certain derivation.     See  Todd. 

Koyal  commanders,  be  in  readiness 

Darraign  your  battle,  for  thev  ure  at  hand. 

3  lie, I.  ri,  ii,  2. 
Danai/n  our  battles,  and  be^in  the  tight. 

Gut/,  Earl  of  U'ancick,  Trag. 

Often  for  to  fight  a  battle,  and  even 
when  between  two  combatants  : 

YuT  one  of  Ktlgar's  fricntU  taking  in  hiind  to  dnrrtiinf 
hjtttlewith  OrffJin,  in  defence  of  Kdgiir's  innoceiicie, 
•lue  him  within  lystes.  Ilotimh.  Ili.</.  SrutL,  K  2. 

Then  with  tin  y  gan  to  Imrllen  pm  \<»iisly, 
Ueduublcd  huttiule  ready  to  <tnrrif,t, . 

^ttftu.r.  Q.   I,  iv,  1\  I 


These  were  Sansjoy  and  the  Redcros«e 
knight. 

Thus  again,  I,  vii,  11. 
DAKREL.      A   Romish   priest,   whose 
fraudulent  practices  and  impostures 
were  detected  by  Harsenet,  archbishop 
of  York. 

Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  DarreVt  tricks, 

AVitll  the  boy  o*  Burton,  and  the  seren  in  Lanouhire, 

Somers  at  Nottingham?  all  these  do  Umch  it. 

B.  JoH$.  Deril  an  Ass,  r,  S. 

Some  particulars  of  their  impostures 
are  specified  in  the  same  speech. 
He   is   mentioned   in    Ben    Jonsou's 
Underwoods : 

Take  heed, 
lliis  age  will  lend  no  faiUi  to  DarrePs  deed. 

Vol.  vi,  p.  42S. 

In  the  folio  [1640],  and  in  Whalle/s 
edition,  it  is  printed  Dorrel,  but 
clearly  the  same  person  is  meant. 
Mr.  Gittbrd  has  printed  it  so.  See 
also  his  notes  on  the  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
fDASH.  7o  dash  through,  to  bring  to 
an  end. 

Transigitnr.  The  matter  is  brought  to  a  point,  it  it 
ended.  Its  dispatched.  Tliey  liave  made  a  final! 
conclusion.  Its  dashl  ihruvgh.  Thers  now  ito  more 
to  doe.  Terence  in  English,  ICR 

f  r©  DASH.  To  mix  wine  with  some 
other  8ub<;tance. 

Francion  afterwards  cidled  for  the  vintner,  and  cnm> 
plained  to  him  that  he  had  sent  up  wine  so  hravily 
datked,  that  those  poor  men  of  tlie  city  who  m  rrc  u<^ 
so  much  accustomed  to  drink  as  those*  of  his  rctinor, 
were  extremely  intoxicuteil.  although  they  had  not 
dmnk  so  much  as  his  servants  had  done. 

Comical  Hist,  of  FntHciuet,  1655. 

fDASIlJEARD.     A  fool. 

Sir  Cayphas.  I  saye  teckerly, 

We  that  bene  in  companye 

Must  needes  this  dofebeirtU  destroye, 

Tliat  wickedly  hasc  wrouehte. 

The  Chester  I'lays,  m4.  iu 

tDASTARDIZE.  To  make  a  coward  of. 

1  beheveitis  not  inthe|M>werof  Ployden.to(/«j(^<in//:^ 
or  cowe  vour  spirits,  unt<ll  vou  have'  oveicfun  him. 

Hufe'irs  Familiar  Lrtten.  \^\ 

DATES.  This  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
was  once  a  common  ingredient  in  nil 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  some  other 
dishes ;  and  often  supplied  n  pun  for 
comedy. 

They  call  for  dates  and  qiiind-s  in  the  pastry. 

Rom.  4'  Jul ,  iv,  4 
Your  date  is  better  in  your  pyc  and  your  porrid^e^ 
than  in  your  cheek.  '  'Airs  If.,  i,  1. 

Ay,  a  minc'd  nmn ;  and  then  to  be  bak'd  with  no  d^ttt 
in  the  pye, — for  then  the  man's  date  is  out. 

TV.  and  Cr.,  i.  :: 

DAUPHIN  MY  BOY.     See  Dolphin. 

fDAVY.  The  name  of  a  proficient  in 
the  practice  of  sword  and  buckler, 
who  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
at  the  clope  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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At  sword  and  Iiurkler  little  Dary  was  nobotly  to  liini, 
uitil  .13  lor  rapier  and  dii'/ger.  tlic  Germane  may  be 
his  joiirnryinan.       Dtkkcrs  Kuights  Coiijnrhtg,  1607. 

A  DAW.  Metaphorically  used  for  a 
foolish  fellow  ;  the  daw  being  reckoned 
a  foolish  bird. 

r  tli»?  city  of  kites  and  crows? — What  au  ass  it  is! 
'\'\\*-\\  I  hot!  dwcll'st  Mith  davcs  too.  CorioL,  iv,  5. 

As  fit  a  si;;ht  it  were  to  see  a  goose  shodde,or  a  sadied 

cowe, 
A«  t(»  hear  tlic  pnitHng  of  any  such  Jack  Straw, 
1  «jr  when  hee  hath  nil  «U>ne,  1  comute  him  but  a  vcrv 

daw.  liauiiin  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  25o. 

7b  DAW.     To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

Slic  tliought  to  daw  her  now  as  slic  had  done  of  old. 
HnniPHs  ntid  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Shak.,  i,  '•^V\. 
Ydu  daw  liim  too  much,  in  tnith.  sir. 

B.  Joiis.  Devil  an  .4 si.  iv,  1. 
And  tliinking  her  to  daw. 
Whom  tliev  supposed  fain  in  some  inchanted  swonnd. 

Draijt.  Polyulb.,  vi,  p.  770. 

To  daw,  Mr.  Todd  says,  is  now  used 
in  the  north  for  to  awaken ;  it"  so, 
thi.H  IS  the  sense  here :  and  the  morn- 
ing metaphorically  awakens  when  it 
(lawns. 

The  other  side  from  whence  the  morning  dates. 

Fulifolh.t  z. 

A  DAWCOCK.  A  male  daw,  a  jack- 
daw ;  but  metaphorically  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow :  in  the  proverb 
given  as  equivalent  to  **  Graculus 
inter  musas." 

The  dusuel  daircock  comes  dropping  among  i  he  doctors. 

W  ithah*  Diet.,  p.  558. 
"VVIio.  with  new  ma^icke.will  hereafter  represent  unto 
Yuti  t  he  eastle  of  Atuis  full  of  dawcocks. 

Hoap.  of  IncHrahle  Fooles,  4to,  1600. 

•fDAY.  To  have  seen  the  day,  to  have 
lived  long. 

An  old  wonuin  is  one  that  hath  .neme  the  dag,  and  is 
comiiinnly  ten  yeares  younger  or  ten  years  elder  by 
her  0"  ne' confession  then  tie  people  know  she  is. 

Stephen'*  Ussages,  1616. 

^DAYING.     Adjourning;  delaying. 

Nowi'  uill  1  Koe  meete  with  Chremes;  I  will  intieate 
iiini  lor  liis  daughter  to  my  soiine  in  marriage;  luid  if 
I  line  olitjiiiie  her.  why  should  I  make  any  more  t/ayj/*^ 
for  tilt  iiiiiiter,  Iml  marrie  them  out  of  the  way. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fDAY-BOOK.     A  journal. 

Diariuni,  ,  .  .  Ilegistre  journel,  ....  h.  date  hooke, 
eoiiteiniii^  such  acts,  deedes,  and  matters  as  are  dailie 
done.  yo,nenclator. 

View  i  I  It;  lite  many  nirities,  riches  and  monuments  of 
th:ii  A4ureil  building,  the  deceased  beuehictors  whereof 
our  diig.hookca  make  nientiun. 

MS.  Lansd.,  213,  written  in  1634. 

A  DAY-BED.  Doubtless  a  couch,  or 
sola ;  as  we  find  below  that  they  were 
sometimes  in  everv  chamber. 

Calling  my  officers  alwut  me,  in  my  hranch'd  velvet 
j.Mi\vii ;  haviiij:  come  from  a  dag-h.'d,  where  I  have  left 
Olivi.-\  sleeping.  TV/*/.  N.,  ii,  5. 

Ah  ha,  my  Uml,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward! 

He  is  nui  lolling  on  a  lewd  dag-bed. 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.        liich.  Iff,  iii,  7. 

Above  there  are  dag-bed^,  ami  Huch  temptations 

1  dare  not  tnist,  sir.     //.  4-  Fl.  fiiile  a  "ij'c,  .jr.,  i,  6. 

lu  the  same  play : 


Jf.  Is  the  great  couch  up, 
TIic  duke  of  Medina  sent?    ^.  'Tis  up,  and  read  v. 
J/.  .\nd  il^>g-beds  in  all  chambers?    A.  In  all,  1  uly. 

Act  iii.  1. 

The  great  ducal  couch  was  doubtless 
more  luxurious. 
A  DAYS-MAN.  An  umpire,  or  arbitra- 
tor ;  from  his  fixing  a  day  tor  decision. 
Mr.  Todd  shows  that  daij  sometimes 
meant  judgment.     See  in  Dai/,  1 0. 

Foi  he  is  not  a  man  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer 
him,  and  we  should  come  together  in  jmlgtiii  iit : 
neither  is  there  anv  il/igs'-nan  [_t4mrg.  nmpir<-]  bct.vixt 
us,  th.it  mi'^lit  lay  liis  hand  upon  nsboth.    Job,  ix,  33. 

The    word,    though    disused,   is    still 
retained  in  late  editions. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  rnn  not  strcight 

to  law, 
Daie.i,nen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  them  not  a 
straw.  Srm  Cntloine,  O.  PI.,  i,  260, 

To  whom  Cymochles  said.  For  what  art  thou 
That  mak'st  thyself  his  dages-ituut  to  pmlong 
The  veiigeannce  prest?  Sp'iuf.  F.  ^,11,  viii,  28. 
In  Switzerland  (as  we  are  informed  by  Simlci  usi  they 
had  some,  common  arbitritors,  or  datesinen,  in  every 
towne,  that  mode  a  friendly  co-iiiwsiiion  betwixt  mail 
and  man.  Bnrt.  Auat.,  Ueinoer.  to  fiender,  p.  50. 

tSimus  and  Crito,  mv  ncigli hours,  arc  nt  coutroversio 
here  about  there  lands,  and  thev  have  mode  me  timpiro 
and  daiesiimn  bctMrixt  them.  I  will  goe,  and  say  as  I 
told  you,  that  I  cannot  attcnde  on  these  men  to  daic. 

Terence  in  English,  1614, 

fDAYS-WORK.     A  measure  of  land. 

Yon  must  know,  that  there  goe  IGO  perches  to  one 
acre.  H)  perches  to  halfe  an  acre,  -M)  [jerclies  to  ona 
roode.  which  is  \  of  an  acre,  ten  duies  tcorke  to  a  roode, 
fonre  perches  to  a  daies  worke,  16  foote  and  a  halfe  to 
a  percli.  Sordens  Surceior*  Dialogue,  1610. 

To  DAZR.     To  dazzle. 

While  Hashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble  even. 

Sgens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  9. 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  brightness  dnz'd. 

Base  tiling  1  can  no  more  endure  to  view. 
But.  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  amaz'd 
.Vl  vt  ondrous  sight  of  Iier  celestial  hue. 

Spent.  Soiinf!,  3. 
Let  your  Steele, 
Glistriug  against  the  sunne',  daze  their  bright  eyes. 

Jlegtf.  Golden  Age,  K  4 
Nor  noble  birth,  nor  name  of  crowne  or  raigiie. 
Which  oft  doth  daze  the  common  people's  eye. 

Harr.  A  Host.,  .\liv,  (]\. 

Drvdeu  has  used  it. 

+My  dreadful  thoughts  been  drawcn  upon  my  Uct 

l\\  blotted  lines  with  ages  iron  pen. 
The  lothlic  morpheu  satfroned  the  place, 

Where  beuties  daniaske  daz'd  tiie  cies  of  men. 

Dray  tun  s  Shepherds  Oartund,  l."i'j:3. 

fDEAD-HOJlSE.  This  term  is  applied 
now  to  work  the  wages  of  which  liave 
been  paid  before  it  is  done.  Its  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage  is  not 
quite  clear. 

Pig.  Now  you'l  wish  I  know,  you  nc*r  might  w  car 
Foul  linnen  more,  never  b.^  lo  i v.y  a-.:en. 
Nor  ly  perdue  with  the  f'lt  suilers  « ifc 
In  the  provoking  venue  of ./.«;/  hnr.i<; 
Your  deiu"  dchghis,  and  rare  eamp  ph-asurcs. 

Carlfright's  Siedge,  1651. 

fDEAD-LIFT.  A  position  of  despera- 
tion ;  a  last  extremity. 

Here  is  some  of  llanuibars  medicine  he  curried  always 
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in  tlic  pommel  of  liis  sword,  for  a  dead  /;/?;«  very 
active  poison  Skirlrtf. 

The  reere  is  tonducted  by  Fortitude,  whose  assistant 
is  Uelijrion,  for  these  arc  the  two  most  vahunt  vertues 
fittest  for  drnd  lifts.  Vnthomarhut,  1030.  p.  iO. 

Jvr.  Goo<l !  tins  fool  w ill  lulp  uie  1  sec  to  cheat  him- 

self; 
At  a  dfdd  lift,  a  little  hint  will  scne  me. 
I'l  d«)'t  for  him  to  the  life. 

Ciitrlrtf,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  166'?. 
P/iil.  Who's  there  f 

Mol.  Your  frieud  at  a  dead  lift ;  vour  landlord  Molops. 

Citrtvriyk'Cs  Itovall  Slave,  IGol. 
Kxpccting  now  no  other  then  deatn,  they  bet<»ok 
themselves  to  prayer,  the  best  lever  at  such  a  dead 
li/'t.  Select  Lives  of  English  Worthies,  n.  d. 

Lion.  But  is  there  no  way  to  come  at  her?  Thou 
usest  to  be  good  at  a  dead  lift. 

Sedley's  Bellamira,  1687. 
Dreams  have  for  many  ages  been  esteemed  as  the 
noblest  resources  at  a  dead  lift ;  the  dreams  of  Homer 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  tliev  were  styled  golden 
dreams.  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.,  1751. 

tDEAD-MAN'S-THUMB  An  old  name 
for  a  species  of  mendow  flower. 

Then  round  the  medow  did  she  walk, 
Catchiu};  each  llower  l»y  the  stalk. 
Such  flowers  as  in  the  iueadow  <|;rt'\v. 
The  dead  man's  thumb,  an  hcurh  all  blew. 

Select  Atjres  and  Dialogues,  1659. 

fDEAD-MEX'S-SHOES.    Inlieritances. 

And  tis  a  genenil  shrift  that  most  men  use, 
But  yet  tis  tedious  waiting  dead  uieus  shoes. 

Fletchrr's  Poeuu,  p.  256. 

DEAD  PAY.  The  contiimed  pay  of 
soldiers  actually  dead,  which  dis- 
honest officers  took  for  themselves ; 
a  species  of  peculation  often  alluded 
to. 

Most  of  them  feaplains]  know  arithmetic  so  well, 
That  in  a  ninster,  to  presene  dead-pays, 
Tlicy'll  make  twelve  s^taiid  lor  twenty. 

l/'rhslrr's  .4t»pi»3.  v,  i.,  /tuc.  J>r.,  v,  437. 
O  vou  v'omiiiaiiders. 
That  like  me  liave  no  dead-pni/s,  nor  can  cozen 
The  commissar}'  at  a  muster. 

Mass.  I  tin.  Cmnb.,  iv,  2. 
Can  you  not  gull  the  state  linj-ly. 
Muster  your  nnunnnition  ea.vsockM  stulfd  with  straw. 
Number  a  huiulri-d  toriy-nitie  dend-pays. 
And  thank  Heaven  for  your  arithmetic. 

Dttvenant's  Siege,  act  iii. 

tDEAD-STAND.     A  dilemma  ;  a  fix. 

1  w  as  at  a  dead  stand  in  the  cours  of  my  fortunes, 
when  it  pleas'd  God  to  provide  inc  lately  an  employ- 
ment to  Spain,  whence  1  hone  there  may  arise  not li 
repute  and  profit.        Hovll  s  Familiar  Letters,  16.'»(). 

fDEADLY.  Dreadful ;  very  great ;  ex- 
cessive. 

To  the  privy  scale,  where  I  signed  a  deadly  number  of 
pardons,  which  do  trouble  nie  to  get  nothing  by. 

Pengs*  Diary,  Dec,  166<» 
Kow,  sir,  what  great  judges  tiiesc  arc,  and  by  what 
nu'asures  they  proceed ;  and  how  likely  they  are  tn  be 
very  severe  discerners  of  what  is  worthy,  and  what  is 
not*,  nmy  be  easily  seen  by  those  deadly  w'ilty  arts  they 
make  use  of  to  disparage  that  holy  profession. 

Eachard's  Observations,  1671,  p.  181. 

DEADEST,  for  deadest.  A  licentious 
superlative,  from  dead,  used  as  in  the 
phrase  *'dead  of  night,*'  for  the 
middle  or  depth  of  the  night  It  is, 
however,  hut  awkwardly  applied  to 


the  height  or  meridian  of  feasting, 
which  surely  has  nothine  dead  in  it.  . 

Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  on  thee,  ev'n  in  the  dead'st  of  feaating. 

Decker,  Honest  Wk.,  O.  PL,  lii,  26S. 

fDBAF-MAN'S  EAR. 

But  his  mawe  must  be  capon-crambd  each  day. 
He  must  ere  long  be  triple  beneficed. 
Els  with  his  tongue  liee'le  thunderliolt  the  world. 
And  shake  each  peasant  by  his  det^e-moMM  rare. 

The  Ret unu  from  Pemnuus,  \i06. 

DEAL.  Simply  as  a  quantity,  whether 
more  or  less.  In  modern  language, 
it  is  either  joined  with  greats  or  has 
that  epithet  implied,  without  using 
it. 

All  the  ground  that  they  liad a  man  might  have 


tx>ught  with  a  sma 
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Aschaui,  Toxoph.,  p.  92. 

fDEALTH.  A  portion,  or  division. 
From  deal,  to  divide. 

Tlieu  know,  Bellama,  since  thou  aimst  at  wealth. 
Where  Fortune  has  boto^d  her  largest  dealtk. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

DEAL-WINE.     See  Dkle-wine. 

DE.\R,  adj.  Expensive  seems  to  have 
been  its  first  sense,  whence  it  was 
applied  to  anything  highly  valued  or 
beloved  ;  and,  as  we  much  value  what 
is  our  own,  it  obtained  occasionallv 
the  meaning  of  a  possessive.  Such 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  peculiar 
application  of  ^iXnt,  in  Greek,  as  we 
find  it  in  Homer,  in  many  pa.ssages, 
where  it  is  commonly  rendered  by 
the  Latin  possessive,  suus  (ipi\of  Ktjp, 
II.,  .\,  491,  &c. ;  (fnXot' iiroff,  11.,  1^ 
31  ;  ifti^u  yvvtuid'y  II.,  H,  2/1  ;  and 
in  many  other  passages).  So  abo 
Shakespeare : 

Since  my  dear  soul  w  as  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'd  itself  for  thee.  Uaml.,  iii.  3. 

See  Steevens  on  that  passage.  By 
another  application  of  the  origiual 
sense,  it  came  also  to  mean  high, 
excessive,  or  anythinj^  superlative, 
even  superlatively  bad.     As  here, 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  apitc, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  wortli  and  truth. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  S7. 
liCt  us  return 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  ut 
At  our  dear  peril.  Timou  of.L,  v,  S. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heav'n 
Or  ever  1  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio.         Uaml.,  i,  3. 
You  meet  your  dearest  enemy  in  love, 
With  (dl  his  hate  about  him. 

li.  and  Fl.  Maid  in  the  Mill 
In  dear  emplov-ment.        Rom.  and  Jul.,  r,  3. 

That  is,  veri/  important. 

Put  vour  known  valours  on  so  dear  a  hiuinesa, 
And'liave  no  other  second  than  the  danger. 

B.JoHs.CtU.,U^ 
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DEARLING.  A  fondling  diminutive 
of  dear.  So  written  by  Spenser,  who 
chose  to  antiquate  his  language.  His 
contemporaries  used  darliny,  which 
is  still  in  use. 

DEARN,  or  DERNE.  Lonely,  melan- 
choly, solitary.  Sax. 

By  many  a  dfrne  and  painfull  perch 

Of  Pericles  the  careful  search — 

Is  inadf,  &c.   Pericles,  Pr.  of  Ttjre,  iii,  Induction. 

Deame  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
quartos  in  the  following  passage  of 
Lear,  instead  of 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  sUrn  time. 

It  there  stands, 

If  wolves  liud  at  thy  gate  heard  that  deariu  time. 

Lfar,  iii,  7. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  earnest : 

Wlio  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride, 
"Unable  to  restrain  his  (frnie  desire. 

Wars  o/C'tfrus,  4to,  sign.  C  2. 

In  the  old  Scottish  dialect  it  was  used 
for  secret,  dark,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  Glossary  to  Gawin  Douglas's 
Virgil,  and  by  bishop  Percy  in  this 
passage  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  : 

r  (trrn  with  thee  hot  gif  I  dale. 
Doubtless  I  mn  lK)t  dcid. 

Reliquet,  vol.  ii,  p.  76. 

r  dern,  there  means  in  secret.     The 
word  occurs  frequently  in  the  ballad. 
DEARNFUL.     Melancholy. 

Tlie  birds  of  ill  presage 
This  luckless  chance  foretold 
By  drriiful  noise,  &c. 

Spfiis.  Mourning  Muse,  1. 177. 

DEARN LY.    In  a  melancholy  manner. 

Tlicy  heard  a  ruefuU  voice  that  dearnly  Cride, 
With  percing  shriekes  and  many  a  dolefull  lay. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  35. 

Some  explain  it  earnestly/,  but  perhaps 
erroneously ;  it  is  rather  severely, 
dreadfully,  in  the  following  passage : 

Seeking  adventures  hard  to  exercise, 
Their  puissance  whylome  full  dtrnlu  tr}'de. 

sp.  F.  q..  Ill,  i,  u. 
DEARTH.  That  this  word  originally 
meant  dearness,  is  evident  from  the 
form  of  it.  (Dearth  from  dear,  as 
trueth  from  true,  and  ruth  from  rue, 
&c.)  It  has  long  been  confined  to 
mean  chiefly  scarcity  of  provisions, 
unless  metaphorically  applied  to  other 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson  considers  it 
as  having  the  original  sense  in  the 
following  passage,  which  would  other- 
wise be  tautology. 

But  in  the  venty  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  l)«  a  soul 
of  great  article  \  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and 
rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  seiubla- 
ble  is  his  mirror.  Hand.,  v,  -2. 

He  explains  it  thus :  '^  Dearth  is  deaf- 


ness, value,  price.  And  his  internal 
qualities  of  such  value  and  rarity." 
DEATH,  with  the  article  the  prefixed, 
occurring  in  Matth.,  xv,  4,  and  Mark, 
vii,  10,  in  the  cotnmon  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  death  had  been  taken  up  ns 
a  scriptural  phrase ;  but  the  trans- 
lators could  have  no  motive  for  intro- 
ducing  8uch  a  phrase,  had  it  not  been 
already  current ;  and  it  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  and  other  writers,  prior  to 
any  established  version.  It  was  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  only 
too  literal  a  version  of  la  mort. 

They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  death. 

Cant.  Tales,  607. 

It  was  latterly  applied,  more  particu- 
larly, to  death  by  judicial  sentence; 
and  in  this  way  the  translators  of  the 
Gospel  have  used  it : 

lie  that  curseth  father  and  mother,  let  htm  die  Iks 
dfuth.  Loc.  cit. 

Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too; 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.    1  Hen.  IV,  v,  6. 

Redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  tliy  bodv  to  niy  will. 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness,  &c.  Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  i. 

For  I  confess, 
I  have  deserv'd.  when  it  so  pleaseth  you, 
To  die  the  death.  Tancr.  .)■  Gism.,  O.  PL,  ii,  203. 

Instances,  however,  of  other  usage, 
are  not  wanting: 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death. 

And  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son 

Prince  llarrv  slain  outright.  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  1. 

1  bleed  still,''         •     ^lo  the  death.         OtkelL,u,i. 

*A       .  ^^t  myself 
So  far  engag'd  to  hetr,  ..  prosecute 
To  M*  i/ra/A  what  1  had  plotted. 

h.  and  Fl.  Custom  of  C,  iii,  & 

I'ld  be  torr  in  pieces 
With  wild  Hippolytus,  nay  ^jrove  the  death, 
Kverj'  limb  over,  ere  I'ld  trus:.  a  woman. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline,  iv,  6. 

fDEATHFUL.     Mortal,  in   opposition 
to  deathless,  immortal. 

That  with  a  deathless  goddess  lay 
A  deathful  man.  Chapm.  Ham.  H.  to  Venus. 

DEATH'S  HEAD  RING.  By  a  strange 
inconsistency,  similar  to  the  metho- 
distical  piety  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  the 
Minor,  the  procuresses  of  Elizabeth's 
time  wore  usually  a  ring  with  a  death's 
head  upon  it,  and  probably  with  the  \ 
common  motto,  memento  mori. 

As  for  their  death  (that  of  bawds)  how  can  it  be  bad, 
since  their  wickedness  is  always  before  their  eves, 
and  a  death's-head  most  commonly  on  their  miudle 
tiiij^rr  ?  Marslon's  Dutch  Ccnrtezan. 

Sell  some  of  my  cloaths  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head, 
and  put  upon  thy  middle  finger;  your  least  consider- 
ing bawds  do  so  much.  Jfassittger's  Old  Law,  iv,  1. 
As  if  1  were  a  bawd,  no  ring  pleaiet  me  but  a  death's 
head.  Northward  Mot, 
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See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  word 
deaiKi'heady  in  2  Hen.  IV^  ii,  3, 
which  passage  seems  indeed  to  imply 
that  the  motto  usually  accompanied 
the  device : 

Do  not  speak  like  a  deulK's-head ;  du  nut  bid  luc  re- 
member mtf  end. 

DEA  IH'S  MAN.     An  executioner. 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  cliild. 
Look  ill  hia  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  oft'. 
At,  deaihsmen,  vou  have  rid  this  sweet ^ouni;  prince. 

3  Hn,.  h,  v,  5. 
>'or  who  so  hase  would  such  nn  office  Iiavc 
As  slanderoiu  deathsymu  to  so  base  a  slave  r 

S/iat.  Jfnpe  of  Lttcr.,  Suppl.,  i.  532. 
I'll  lend  a  deaths-man  with  yuu,  this  is  he. 

Death  of  Rob.  E.  of  Hunt.,  si-r.  I  3,  b. 

Also  in  K  3. 

If  a  rest  can  be  among  the  mone s 
Of  dying  WTCtches;  where  each  minute  all 
Stand  still,  afraid  to  hear  the  deaths-man's  call. 

liruwne,  Brit.  P.,  ii.  3,  p.  68. 

DEBASHED,  for  abashed. 

But  sDlic  I, 
Daunted  with  presence  of  aiich  niajcstie, 
Fell  prostrate  down,  drbnsh'd  willi  revtrent  shame. 

A'iccols,  EixjL  Eliza,  Induction. 

DEBATE.  Contention,  discord,  fight- 
ing. 

Eiich  cluinpe  of  course  unjoints  the  w  hole  estate. 
And  leaves  it  thi  all  to  ruine  bv  drhalr. 

Frrrrr'jf-  Porrer.  O.  Fl.,  i,  122. 
Now,  lords,  if  heav'ii  doth  givi-  successful  cud 
To  this  dehute  that  bicedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  tields. 

2  Urn.  IV,  iv,  4. 

The  debate  there  mentioned  was  the 
rebellion.      Mr.   Todd    properly    ob- 
served, that  debate  is  not  now  used  of 
hostile  contest. 
To  DEBATE.     To  fight. 

Well  cuuld  he  tourney,  und  in  lists  drhalr. 

Sprns.r.q.,U.\,^. 

This  should  be  the  primitive  sense,  as 
l)eing  nearest  to  the  etymoh^gy,  de- 
battrey  Fr. 
DEBAUSH'D.     The  same  as  deboshed, 
below;  debauched. 

Or  1  must  take  it  else  to  say  you're  vilbiins. 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  debnvsh'd,  biise  vilhiins. 

B.  and  Fl.  f  ulf'iitinian,  iii,  2. 

DEBAUSHMENT,  or  DEBOSIIMENT. 
Debauching,  corruption  of  modesty. 

Here  are  tlie  hexds  of  that  distenipcraturc 

From  wliencc  these  stnmge  dcbaushmruls   of  our 

nymphes, 
And  >ile  deluding  of  our  shepheards,  springs. 

Daniel,  Qnren's  Arcadia,  i.  4,  p.  338. 
A  pood  vicious  fellow,  that  complies  well  with  the 
dcbushtuents  of  the  time,  and  is  tit  for  it. 

Earlr.  Miciuc,  \  TJ. 
f  Although  the  heats  of  my  youth  did  inlorce  me  to 
drhavchmruls.  US  I  have  represented  to  you,  yet  even 
then  1  entertained  thoughts  of  prcfeimnit. 

Comical  Histonj  vf  I'ruucioii,  1655. 

DEBELL,  r.  To  conquer  by  war.  This 
w  ord,  which  Mihon  has  used,  was  not 
introduced  by  him,  but  had  been  in 
use  before. 


No  better  Spanish  Cacus  sped,  for  all  Uis  woadnot 

strength. 
Whom  Hercules,  from  out  his  realme,  dthelied  at  the 

lentrth.  Warn,  JIKom,  b.  ii,  ch.  8. 

DEBOSHED.   Formerly  a  common  cor- 
ruption of  debauched. 

Why  thou  dehosk'd  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a 
coward  that  hath  drunk  so  much  lack  as  1  to-day  'r 

Tempest^  lii,  2. 
He's  q  not  id  for  a  most  perfidious  slare. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd,  and  Jeho$k*d. 

AWs  r,  T,  s. 

Thy  lady  is  a  scuny  lady 

And.  tliongh  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  dehosh'd  kidy, 
And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  L«tryrr.  ii,  2. 
With  such  a  valiant  discipline  she  destroy'd 
That  debosh'd  prince,  Bad  Desire. 

City  Night  Cap,  O.  PI.,  xi,  Sdi. 

Used  also  metaphorically  for  spoiled, 
dismantled,  rendered  unserviceable: 

Wonder !  wliat  can  their  arsenal  spawn  so  fast  r 
Last  )ear  his  barks  and  gallies  were  debosh'd; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again. 

Fviians  Troes.,  O.  PI .  vii.  oOS. 

Thus  Cotgrave,  **  Desbaucher,  to  de- 
bosh,  marre,  corrupt,  spoyle,  &c.'* 
Coles  has  to  deboist  also,  as  synony- 
mous. See  also  some  of  the  examples 
in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  passage 
cited  from  the  Tempest.  Sometimes 
also  deboish.  See  Todd. 
tDEBT-BOOK.     A  ledger. 

Hear,  llip  Great  Turk  loves  no  niusick. 
Cred.  I)oe's  he  not  so?  nor  1.    I'l  light  toI»ncc" 
With  iiiy  sum-totals ;  my  debt-books  shall  %n\s 
P\es  at'voung  Andrew's  wedding. 

Carticrujkt's  Ordinary.  165L 

To  DECARD.     To  discard,  to  castaway 
a  card  out  of  a  hand  in  playing. 

E.  Doth  your  majesty  mark  that  ? 

You  are  the  kinz  that  she  is  ueary  of. 

And  my  sister  the  oueen  that  he  will  cast  away. 

Ph.  Cuu  vou  decani,  madam? 

Qtf.  llanlly,  but  I  must  do  hurt. 

Ph.  But  spare  not  any  to  c<»ntirm  vonr  eame. 

Dttmb  Knigkt,  O.  PL,  tv,  483. 

tro  DECEASE.     To  die.     We  still  use 
tiie  participle. 

lUdgn'd  two  and  twentv  > ceres,  then  did  dcreasr 

Taylor's  Ifories.  163(K 

To  DECK.  r.     To  adorn. 

When  1  have  deek'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 

Temp.,  i.  1. 

This  line  has  occasioned  many  expla- 
nations and  conjectural  readings, 
Mhich  is  the  onlv  reason  for  intro- 
ducing  the  word.  Probably  the  true 
sense  is  that  which  is  still  common  : 

When  I  ha^  e  grac'd  the  sea  with  drops,  Sec. 

A  DECK  of  cards.     A  pack. 

But.  whiles  he  thoujcht  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  kiiiK  Wiis  slilv  tinger'd  from  the  drcl: 

8  Urn.  !  I.  v.  1. 
I'll  dciil  the  cards,  and  cut  vou  from  the  deck. 

Two  %iids  of  iforeclack'-.  16<»D 
Well,  if  1  chance  but  once  to  jret  the  deck, 
Tu  deal  about  and  shuflle  ns  i  would. 

SoUhivs,  K„tp.  of  the  Ttfrk.*,  16SS. 

In  the  following  passage,  a  heap  or 
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pile  of  ballads  is  so  called,  in  allusion 
to  a  pack  of  cards : 

And,  for  a  song,  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer,  who  on  all  occasions, 
Kor  hII  times,  and  all  seasons,  hath  such  trinkets 
R«ady  in  the  deck.  Mass.  Guardian,  iii,  3. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 
tDECKING.     An  ornament. 

Achcnies :  m.  attirrs,  deckings,  omarociits  for  women. 

Cotgrute. 

Yfo  DECLINE.     To  turn  aside. 

When  feasts  his  heart  mij;lit  have  declined. 
With uliicli  tlicy  welcoui'd  him.   Cfiaptnaa,  //.,  v.  807. 

fTo  DECORE.     To  adorn. 

Her  wav'ring  hair  dispiirplinE  flew  apart 
In  seemly  slied ;  the  rest  with  reckles  art 
With  muhv-ii  curling  ring  decor'd  her  face, 
And  save  her  glashie  browes  a  greater  grace. 

Du  Bur  las. 

To  DECREW.     To  decrease. 

Sir  Arthe^Hll  renew'd 
Ilis  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  drcrrv'd. 

Spnis.F.  ().,  IV,  vi,  18. 

fTo  DECROWN.  To  deprive  ot  the 
crown. 

Not  only  claims  to  be  spiritual  head  of  all  Christians, 
but  hIso  to  have  an  itiipcrial  rivii  power  over  all  kings 
and  emperors,  dethromng and  «/<'fro»c«iM^priQCc»  with 
his  loot  as  pieaseth  him. 

THIsou*s  Life  of  James  1, 1653. 

t^o  DEE.  To  die.  A  form  used  either 
for  rhyme,  or  most  frequently  as  a 
northern  phrase. 

The  suckling  babes  upon  their  mothers  knee. 
His  crucll  cut-throats  uiudc  them  all  to  der. 

Jhi  Bartas. 
Cou.  HiMveu  blissc  us,  and  irive  us  leave  to  der  hi-si. 
Can  he  be  so  uukaind,  to  scorn  me  so?     Wen's  lue. 

Brome'n  Unrlhern  Lass. 
Con.  I  wo'  not  go  to't,  nor  I  man  not  go  to't, 

For  love,  nor  yet  for  f»'C ; 
For  I  am  a  niitid,  and  will  be  a  mii:«l, 

And  a  good  one  till  1  dee.  If/id. 

DEED  OF  SAYING.  An  ohscure  ex- 
pression used  hy  Shakespeare  to  ex- 
press "the  doing  of  what  has  heen 
said.'' 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time;  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation ;  perfonuiiuce  is  ever  the  duller 
for  Ilis  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind 
of  people,  the  deed  ofsayiug  is  quite  out  nf  uhc. 

Timon  of  A.,  v,  2. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage 
cited  from  Hamlet: 

As  he,  in  his  partirular  act  aiid  place. 

May  give  his  saying,  deed.  Act  i,  sc.  S. 

See  the  uote  on  the  former  passage. 
tDEEPE.     Dieppe,  in  France.    Hall, 

You  shall  see  a  dapper  Jacke,  that  hath  been  but  once 
at  Deepe,  wring  his  face  round  alM)ut  n^  a  man  w«)uld 
stirre  up  a  mustard-pot,  and  talke  En>()i»h  through 
the  tcctn.  Nosh,  Pierce  Pen  Hesse,  1593. 

DEER.  Used  in  the  following  passage 
for  wild  animals  in  general. 

Hut  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Lear,  iii,  4. 

The  reading  has  heen  questioned,  and 
altered  to  ffeer,  and  cheer ,-  but  is  con- 


firmed by  the  original  passage  of  the 
ballad,  entitled  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, of  which  it  is  a  parody  : 

Rattes  and  myce,  and  such  smal  dere, 
Was  his  meate  that  seven  yere. 

It  was  probably  used  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  than  as  any  estab- 
lished sense  of  the  word. 
To  DEFAIL.     To  prove  defective.     De- 
fa  ill  er,  Fr. 

Which  to  withstand  I  boldly  enter  thus, 
And  will  defail,  or  else  prove  recreant. 

iHtmb  Knight,  0.  PL,  iv,  420. 

To  DEFALK.  To  cut  off.   Defalcn,  Lat. 

And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  defaike 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  eree  with  (mrs. 

Daniel,  Phi  lot  as,  p.  195. 
|.\nd  to  the  end,  that  the  policie  wisely  hegfun  he 
might  by  qnicke  d  spatch  make  safe,  out  of  the  seven - 
teene  daies  provision  of  come  which  the  souldiors  sis 
they  umrched  forn  ard  in  their  expedition  carried  on 
their  neckes.  he  defalked  a  portion,  and  layed  U]i  in 
the  Sjune  holds. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Marcrllinns,  l«>i.^>. 

DEFAME,  8,     111  fame,  dishonour. 

Feast-finding  minstrels  tuning  mv  drl'amr. 
Will  tie  the Tiearers  to  attend  eac)i  line. 
How  Taiquiu  wronged  me,  1  Collaiino. 

Sh.  Rtipe  of  Lucrece,  Suppl.,  i,  5-1. 
But  of  the  dede  throughout  the  lyfe  the  shame 
Endures,  defacing  you  with  loul  drfame. 

Lit.  Surrey's  Poems,  ed.  1717,  p.  -54. 

Used    also    by   Spenser,   and    others. 

See  Todd. 

Also  reproach,  defamation  : 

He  wunne  more  dishonour  byt/r/'w^i^.  then  he  obtained 
honor  by  dignity  of  eonsull.'  Kuith's  J'hit..  p  4'py. 
The  lo\e  I  l»ore  to  Lucilla  was  colde  water,  tue  low 
1  owe  Camilla,  hot  fire:  the  first  wn?  ended  with 
defame,  the  last  must  begin  with  death. 

Kiiph.  K>>f/.,  K  4. 
llnve  I  committed  anie  fact  worthie  either  or  dcuth  or 
drfatue?  thou  canst  not  reckon  what.  Ihid.,  P  3. 

DEFAMOUS.      Conveying  defamation, 
reproachful. 

Hee  added  that  there  was  a  knighte  that  spake 
defa,nous  words  of  him.  Iloliash.,  vol.  li,  K  k  1. 

DEFEASANCE.      Defeat.       As   a   law 
term  it  is  still  in  use.     See  Todd. 

Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes  drfrasance  did  rcmainc. 

Sp.t'.q,V,x\i,\l. 

To  DEFEAT.     To  disfigure,  or  change 
the  features. 

F«»llow  thou  these  wars;  defeat  thy  favour  witli  an 
usurped  beaid.  '  Oik.,  i.  3. 

That  IS,  disfigure  thy  countenance. 
DEFEATIJIIE.     Alteration  of  features, 
defnrniitv. 

Whnr  ruins  are  in  mc  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd?  then  is  he  ihi-  ifioiuitl 
Ol  my  ti-'fratures.     My  decjiyed  fair  (lK'aiit\  \ 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repnir. 

Com.  of  I'.,  \.,\. 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  mv  fare. 

lOid.,  V,  I. 
To  min::le  beauty  with  infirmities 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Jdonis,  Suppl.,  i,  430. 
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Also  defeat: 

'ITie  inequality  of  our  power  will  yield  luc 
NutUiiig  but  loss  in  t!i«'ir  defealnre. 

B. .'   /v.  Thierry  a,td  Throd.,  \,  2. 

tUEFECT.     Imperfect. 

Where  though  tlicir  senicc  waa  defrct  and  lame, 
Th'  Almighties  raercv  did  arcept  tnc  saoje. 

Taylor'*  Workes,  1630. 

fTo  DEFECT.  To  damage;  to  in- 
jure. 

Who  is't  will  gav  so,  men  may  much  suspect; 
But  vet,  my  lord,  none  can  mv  life  defect. 

Troubles  of  Qveene  Elizabeth,  1639. 

tDEFECTION.     A  falling  oti. 

On  a  discourse  of  necronnmcy,  the  marquess  thus 
delivered  himself,  that  as  none  can  be  scholars  in  a 
scliool,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  nmster  thereof, 
so  none  can  study  and  put  in  practise  the  circles 
and  art  of  nia^ick,  without  committing  a  horrible 
defection  fi'otn  God. 

Apothegms  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  16r»9. 

fDEFECTlOUS,  or  DEFECTUOUS. 
Deficient,  imperfect. 

Pciclinnce  in  some  one  defections  peece,  we  may  find 
a  bl(  luish.  Sifdney's  /iuolopy  for  Poetry. 

Yit  in  truth  it  is  very  defectuoitsin  the  circunistances, 
which  grieves  me,  because  it  might  not  nniaine  as  an 
exact  tiiodell  of  all  tragedies.  ix)r  it  is  faiiltic  both  in 
place  and  time,  the  two  necessarie  companiuns  of  all 
corporal  actions.  Ibid. 

DEFENCKD,  parL,  for  defended,  or 
rather  fortified ;  applied  to  cities. 
It  occurs  four  or  five  times  in  the 
puhlic  version  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
word  commonly  used  there  is  fenced^ 
which  appears  much  more  frequently. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Fairfax,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  See  1  odd's 
Johnson. 

tThis  Gospell  with  invincible  courage,  with  rare  con- 
stancy, with  hote  zeale,  she  hath  maintained  in  her 
owne  countries  without  change,  and  defenced  against 
all  kmgdomes  tiiat  sought  change. 

Lylie's  Euphues  and  Ms  England. 

5^0  DEFEND.    To  forbid.   Defendre.Vv, 

W^hen  1  like  your  favour ;  for  God  defend  the  lute 
should  be  like  the  case.  Jliuch  Ado,  ii,  1. 

It  has  been  so  interpreted  in  the 
following  passage,  but  there  it  is  not 
so  clear : 

An«l  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 

For  she  u  w  ith  me.  0th.,  i.  .S. 

And  I  defend 
All  molting  joints  and  fingers  (that's  my  bar'^ain), 
1  do  defend  'cm  any  thing  like  action. 

B.  Jons.  Devil's  an  ,/.«.?,  i,  4. 
Great  Jove  defend  the  mischiefes  now  at  hand. 

Ferrex  tnul  i'orrex,  O.  IM.,  i,  129. 

This  usage  has  been  exemplified  from 
various  authors,  and  some  much  later ; 
but  is  now  relinquished.  See  John- 
son, Defend^  4.  Defence  has  been 
similarly  used. 
DEFIANCE.     Refusal,  rejection. 

Take  my  ilefiance  .- 
Die,  perish  !  might  but  ray  bending  down 
Repneve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed. 

Meas.for  M.J  ui,l. 


DEFLY,  for  Deftly,  which  see. 
DEFT.     Neat,  dexterous,  elegant. 

For  their  knowledge  is  only  of  things  present,  quickly 
sublimed  with  the  deft  file  of  time. 

LingwL,  O.  PI.,  v,  175. 
He  said  1  were  a  deft  lass.        firomr's  Nortkem  Lu$. 

The  following  is  a  purposed  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  deftest: 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  ^test  way.       Muck  Ado,  iv,  2. 
A  pretty  court  leg,  and  a  deft,  ditpper  personage. 

Chapoum,  Majf  Dity,  x,  1. 
f  Tliei  e  he  was  aware  of  a  dtfl  young  man, 
.\s  ever  walk'd  on  the  way. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  cousin  Scariet. 

DEFTLY.  Neatly,  dexterously.  Spenser 
has  written  it  dejfiy  and  deflt/. 

Come,  high  or  low. 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show.  Mach.,  ir,  1. 

Deftly  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewels.  like  puppets. 

Beekivt  of  Romish  CA ,  Z  5. 
And  percliing  deftly  on  a  quaking  spray, 
Nye  tyr'd  herself  to  make  her  hearer  stay. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  8,  p.  93. 

To  DEFY.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  re- 
nounce. 

No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  nil  redress.       A".  John,  lii,  i. 

All  studies  here  1  s«)lemnly  defy. 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bollngbroke. 

1  Hen.  IT,  i,  S. 
Vnin  pleasures  I  abhor,  ail  things  defy. 
That  teach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die. 

Four  Prentices  of  L.,  O.  PL,  ri,  475. 
Foole !  savd  the  pagan,  1  thy  gin  defye. 
But  use  thy  fortune  as  it  doth  befall. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  ai 

DEGENDEK,  v.  To  degenerate.  A 
word  peculiar  to  Spenser. 

^>o  that  next  offspring  of  the  Maker's  love. 

Next  tu  Himself  in  glorious  degree 

DegenderiHff  to  hate,  fell  from  alwve 

Through  pride.  Hymne  to  Heae.  Lote,  1.  92. 

To  DEHORT.  To  dissua.le.  Dehortor, 
Lat. 

I  will  write  down  to  ih'  country,  to  dekort 

Tlie  gentry  from  coming  hither,  letters 

01  strange' dire  news.        The  IHts,  O.  PL,  viii,  486. 

Both  this  and  dehortatton  are  rather 
affected  than  obsolete;  and  have  been 
used  by  authors  of  various  times. 
DEJECT.     Dejected,  in  a  low  state. 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 

Haml.,  iii,  1. 
What  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  a  man,  than  to  lay 
his  hands  under  every  one's  horses'  feet,  to  do  him 
sen'ice,  as  thou  dost.  B.  4'  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  1. 

fDELAYED.     Diluted. 

Vinuni  dilutura,  lymphatum,  vbapn^.     Vin  trempe. 
Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.        NomencUtor. 

DELE-WINE.  Said  to  be  a  species  of 
Rhenish ;  certainly  a  foreign  wine, 
but  I  know  not  whence  named,  unless 
it  was  imported  at  Deal,  and  then  it 
should  be  spelt  accordingly.  But 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  correct  man, 
spelt  it  thus : 

Do  not  look  for  Paracelsus'  man  among  them,  that  lie 
promised  you  out  of  white  bread  and  uelc'mne. 

Masq.  of  Mercury  Vindie.,\ix^  253,  Oi*T. 


A  OELF,  DELFT,  i 
the  Saxon  del/an, 
ditch,  or  channel, 
J'erent  pronunciation. 

Before  tlicir  flDwiDK  iliannFli 

Dnw  out  Uic  InKi  Kkuu  C 

Tlie  Jilfi  woolil  be  »  dNB  ■ 
or  m.cfiinei  coiil>l  uifflct  lo  t 

See  Delvk. 
tUELICATE.     A  delicacy. 


DELVE.  From 
■  dig.  A  quarry, 
It  ii  onlv  a  dif- 


'.'pMjIlS/STiS'.  13. 


DELICBS.      Uelighta.    Drlict 

must  be  observed,  that  Speii 
tyllables. 


to'i  Emidiv. 


■IrchKlll.  Drayl.  PoltM..  Siiur  1,  u.  0«j. 

I         4Bnic  nchcn.  ind  AIiKr  men,  tince  nor  Ikiox  w 

TIio«  tooke  fmni  rich  (o  give  lli«  poore.  »iij  iiiniinHl 
I  Rolii.i  Hood.  ITaria'a  Jiama  t:,gla<iJ. 

IfDELlVER.      The   challenge    of    ilie 
highway  man. 

UiitiU  Kiuc  boot;  doth  npmdi  hliu  nyi, 

tiwBM  tlicb  Iritknbu'ht  lo'Tjburiic  got; 
\tl  till!  not  ill.  I  will  not  loot  liioi  «k. 

ncJVne  JfrliiLii«jituii,lDOa,  US. 

;fl\>  DELIVER.     To  stale,  to  eipn^s 
I      oneself,  to  deliver  a  meBRage. 

liil  tbight,  and  dHiciril  Ixiw  uniiicuuTnblj  gluil  hi! 
Culliolic  inaJntT  hu  of  liii  cnmiii^. 

Hoiorli;  /!£»i7i.r  Lilliri,  ISiO. 

DELIVERLY,  adv.    Neatly,  adroitly. 


'  syllalilei 
>  (V,  X.  6 


[t  is  seldom  found  in  other 
hilt  Mr.  Todd  has  produced  an  in-! 
slnnce  from  a  modern  prose  writer,  I 
who  probably  mcRtit  only  to  ornament 
hia  style  with  a  French  word.  ! 

+DEUCIOUSNESS.  Lniiiry,  t.tlrn- 
vagaoce. 

t'nrtheF  Qow  la  drJTe  sway  jiLI  Buperlluily  and  de^ 
lirii-iiirai,  iiai  10  root  out  utterly  ilniR  to  gEt  ami 

QiniLml.  Wo-^'l  Pl«l«rii,  L,CHrfni. 

DELIGHTED  is  used  occaBionally  by 
Sliiikeepeare  for  delightful,  or  causing 
deli'ilit;  delighted  in. 

Anil,  noble  limior, 
If  f  irtae  no  JiligUal  bsinij  IkV, 


Tlie  more  dtJay'd,  Jtlighlal.  Cymt.,  >,  4. 

This  tbertfure  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  following  passage,  which  has  so 
much  exercised  the  critics : 

A  kDeadnl  dud,  and  Ibc  ileligklfd  spirit 
Tohitibe  in  rieij  flood i,  or  lorrtide 
In  Ibnllini  rcKioDi  of  ibick  ribbed  ice. 

fDELIGHTSOMELY,  adv.  ""with' dV 
light. 

Xainvi'aciitilighliomtl).       Ci«pm.  /f9», /(..  ii,  !!3i. 

DELl'VER.  Active,  nimhie.  Skinner 
aajB,  perhaps  for  delivered,  as  being 
prompt,  ana  ready  for  dehvery  or  use ; 
hut  it  is  from  delivre,  old  Fr.,  in  the 
same  si'nse.     See  Cotgrave. 


H  liad  mode  eboiie 


DELIVERY.     Activity. 


m  being  ta 


id  all  othen,  »ilb  Iheu 
uannf  JfireelH.H,  IWB. 

r  limbs,  and  frrer  dflicrrg. 
ITolttm. 

In  a  passage  inadvertently  cited  by 
Mr.  Todd  from  Sidney,  it  is,  in  fact, 
used  only  in  the  common  senae,  as 
the  context  plainly  shows: 

UrUtrr  lliii  •trciigth  more  nioiblj,  or  beconic  Uio 

Arf/ro-ynioresmcetuLy. 

fDELL.     A  caut  term  often  met  with 


tDELUCITATE. 

Dchdlatiuf  Flon'i  pwiited  lude, 
Riileemea  ArioB  rrimi  tbc  liiin](r;r  wolte. 
And  >iUi  coDiluIiiuCuiz  liauililj  pride. 
Thieir  Pander  in  the  dauib'd  Veneuan  golfe. 

IkyloT'i  ir(,!tci,  1630. 

DELVE,  *.  A  ditch,  or  dell.  The  verb 
to  delve,  or  dig,  is  hardly  ohaolete; 
this  substantive  has  long  been  so. 
Spenxer  has  it  frequently. 


And!  Mam 


liiclK 


Beit  Join 

Todd.     It  is  evidently  tlie  or 
Delf,  above. 
DEME.^N,   V.      The  original  se 

this  word  is  certainly  to  behave,  oi 
conduct  one's  self;  wlience  demea- 
noyr,  carriage  or  behaviour; 


See 


of 


I,  the 


eof  il 


Q  the  SI 


r  disgrace  the  person,  b 
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altogether  a  corruption,  suggested  by 
the  syllable  mean.  But  a  compound, 
signifying  to  make  mean,  would 
properly  be  to  hemean,  not  demean. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  therefore,  whom  Mr. 
Todd  cites  as  authority,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  fallen  into  a  common 
error.  In  the  passage  from  Shake- 
i'peare,  behave  makes  equally  good 
sense. 

Now  out  of  donbt  Antipholis  is  luiid. 
£lae  he  would  never  lo  demean  himself. 

Cowl.  Errors,  iv,  3. 

The  change   should   be  resisted,  be- 
cause  its   tendency    is   to   introduce 
confusion ;    and    the   corruption    is 
growinj?  common. 
DEMEAN,  *.     Behaviour,  demeanour. 

Of  all  the  vile  dmieaue,  and  usage  bad. 

V"  f  Q-  VI,  vi,  18. 
All  kind  and  courteous,  and  of  sweet  drnteane. 

Lyly*a  Wom.  \h  the  Moon,  C  3. 

tDEMENCY.  Madness.  Occurs  in 
the  play  of  Timon,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  32. 

DEMERIT  was  formerly  synonymous 
with  merit,  and  that  sense  was  more 
classical  than  the  contrary,  which  has 
since  prevailed,  demereo  being  even 
stronger  than  mei*eo. 

Besides,  if  thinp  po  well, 
Opinion,  that  so  mi  irks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Ot  his  demerits  rob  Coininius.  Cor.,  {,  1. 

My  demerits 
May  speiik  iuiI)oinietted,  to  us  pruuda  fortune 
As  ihis  thut  1  have  reurti'd.  Othello,  i,  *2. 

We  have  hiard  so  much  of  your  demerits, 
Tliut  'twere  injustice  not  to  cheriali  you. 

Shirley's  Humorous  Courtier. 

Our  present  sense  of  the  word  comes 
from  the  French,  and  both  appear  to 
have  been  upon  the  change  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
Demerit  e. 
tDEMlT.     To  dismiss. 

Let  us  here  demit  one  spider  and  ten  flise. 

Hey  wood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

DEMOGORGON.  A  formidable  deity, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  grandsire 
of  all  the  gods ;  made  known  to 
modern  poets,  Italian  and  English,  by 
the  account  of  Boccace,  in  his  Genea- 
logia  Deorum.  Bentley  on  Milton 
(Par.  L.,  ii,  965)  says  contemptuously, 
**  Boccace,  I  suppose,  was  the  first 
that  invented  this  silly  word  Demo- 
yorynn!'  But  it  was  mentioned  by 
Lutatius,  or  Lactantius  Placidus,  the 
scholiast  on  Statius.  All  the  learning 
on   the  subject    is    accumulated  in 


Ueyne*s  Opuscula  Academica,  torn,  iii, 
Prol.  17.  He  supposes  it  derived 
from  Demiurgus,  and  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  systems  of  magic.  The  very 
mentiou  of  this  deity's  name  was  said 
to  be  tremendous,  wherefore  Lucau 
and  Statius  only  allude  to  it.  See 
Jortin.  on  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  37. 
Spenser  also  says  of  Night, 

Thou  wast  begot  in  DeiHogorgon's  hall, 
And  suw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 

He   is   mentioned  also    in    Locrine, 
Sh.  Suppl.,  ii,  199. 
Ben  Jonson,  apparently  with  the  same 
notion   that   Dr.   Bentley  afterwards 
took  up,  calls  him  "  Boccace's  Demo- 


>» 


in 
alluded  to 
mentioning  it. 


gorgon, 

Boccace 's  Demogorgon,  thousands  more. 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  store.  Alch.,  ii,  1. 

Tasso,    in   imitation    of   Statius,   has 
this   awful   name  without 
The  passage  is  thus 
rendered  by  Fairfax  : 

I  have  not  yet  forgot,  for  want  of  use, 

What  dreadful  terms  belong  this  sacred  feat ; 
Mv  tongue,  if  stdl  \our  stnblmru  hearts  refuse. 
Jriiat  so  niucli  dre-aded  name  can  still  repeat. 
Which  hciird,  great  Dis  cannot  huuself  excuse, 
But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  scat ; 

0  great  and  fearful ! more  he  would  have  said. 

But  that  he  saM'  the  sturdy  sprites  oiicy'd. 

Fairf'TrtSsOt  xiii.  10. 

DEMURE,  V.  To  look '  demurely. 
Perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  Cduclusion,  shall  act^uire  no  honour 
Deninring  ufiou  me.  //m/.  and  CI.,  iv,  IS. 

DEMURELY,  adv.,  for  solemnhj.  Also 
peculiar  to  him. 

Tlie  hand  of  death  hath  ruughl  him, 
Hark  how  the  drums  demurely  wake  the  sleepers. 

AhI.  and  CI.,  iv,  0. 

tDEMI-CASTOR.     A  sort  of  hat. 

Nor  shall  any  hats,  called  demy-castors,  be  bencefurtik 
made  to  be  sold  here;  but,  as  they  are  demanded  ia 
foreign  parts,  they  may  be  exported  beyond  sea. 

Anderson**  Origin  of  Commerce. 

fDEMl-LANCE.  A  light  horseman, 
armed  with  a  lance,  answering  to  our 
lancer. 

Lancearii.  Les  lances.  The  demylauces.  Xouieuehtoi 

DEN.  A  word  of  no  signification, 
occurring  in  the  phrase  good  den. 
which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  gooti 
eeny  for  good  evening.  This  saluta 
tion  was  used  by  our  ancestors  a> 
soon  as  noon  was  past,  after  which 
time,  good  morrow,  or  good  day,  wai» 
esteemed  improper.  This  fully  appears 
from  this  passage  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 
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To  DENAY,  for  fo  deny. 

If  York  have  ill  deiuean'd  hiniHelf  in  Vninrc, 


Snrsc  God  ye  good  monow,  gentlemen. 
Mrrc.  God  ye  good  deu,  fair  gciitieHouiaii. 

Upon  being  thus  corrected,  the  Nurse 
asks,  Whether  it  is  i/ood  den?  that  is, 
whether  the  time  is  come  for  usiii^ 
that  expression  rather  than  the  other? 
to  which  Mercutio  replies,  that  it  is ; 
for  that  the  dial  now  points  the  hour 
of  noon,  ii,  4.  **  God  ye  good  den  *' 
is  a  contraction  of  **  God  give  you 
a  good  evening/* 

God'dig  you  den^  is  a  further  corrup- 
tion of  the  same,  and  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Costard,  in  Love*s  L.  L., 
iv,  1.  It  arose  perhaps  only  from  a 
liasty  pronunciation  of  God  you  good 
den.  We  now  wish  good  moniing  till 
dinner  time,  tliough  the  dinner  is  put 
off  to  supper  time. 

fny 

•dhi 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  rfnntshii). 

2  Hen.  17.  i,  3. 

The  above  is  tlie  reading  of  the  first 
folio ;  the  modern  editions  read 
deny^d. 

And  none  be  left  thai  jiUj^rims  mi};ht  Jruaf 
To  tee  Christ's  tomb,  auiipromis'd  vows  to  pay. 

tairf.  Tass.,  \,  :I3. 
I  ne^er  ought  that  thev  ilt* sit 'd  dnm'tfd. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  22. 
Full  often  as  I  durst,  I  hn\e  HHnuy'd 

With  liumble  words,  tlie  princess  to  require 
To  name  t)ie  man,  which  she  hath  so  dfnuyd, 
Tluit  it  abash'd  me  further  to  require. 

Taacr.  n.id  Oism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  lb9. 
I>et  tribute  be  appeased  and  so  suiyed. 
And  let  uot  w  onted  fesilty  be  dirnnyrd 

Ul  Fort  ofJerun.lO.  PI.,  iii,  100. 

DENAY,  *.     Denial. 

To  her  in  haste ;  {rive  her  this  jewel ;  s<iy, 
My  love  cau  give  no  place,  bide  no  druuti. 

TKel.  X.,  ii,  4. 

DENTIE.     Scarce.     Perhaps  corrupted 
from  dainty. 

For  horses  in  that  region  arc  but  denllr, 
But  elephants  and  cumcls  they  iiuve  plentie. 

Utiir.  .Irloat.y  xxxviii.  29. 
Cups,  cundlesticks,  and  bowls  uf  stones  most  drnt'ir. 
Of  precious  subsUuicc,  and  of  sundrie  line. 

Ibid.,  xliii,  126. 

fDENTIZE.     To  change  the  teeth. 

Tliev  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who 
lived  until  she  was  seven  score  years  old;  that  she 
did  drntize  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth,  and 
others  coming  in  their  place. 

Bacon's  NnlinnI  llistorn.  cent,  viii,  sect.  755. 

tTo  DENUDATE.     To  strip, 

Who  ruined  liavc  Evanders  stcK'k  and  state. 

And  strongly  did  th'  .Vrcadian«  deuvdatf 

Of  all  their  armsV  Virgil,  bg  Vicars,  1632. 

Ylo  DENY.     To  refuse. 

I  clearly  do  drng 
To  yield  my  \»ife,  but  all  her  wealth  I'll  render  wil- 
linely.  Chiipmnit.  Hum.  //..  vii.  'Mv\. 

Mv  l(iru,  lor  to  drnge  my  soveraijcues  liountie. 
^'ere  to  drop  precious  stones  intu  the  heapes 
Wheuco  Uiey  lirst  came.        P/«  v  of  Sir  ThoMus  Mm  /. 


fTu  DEPART.     To  separate,  or  divide. 

Ki};ht  M  orshipfull,  understanding  how  Uke  Sciluiis  tin 
Scythians  fajcot  vou  are  all  so  tied  togither  with  tli.- 
bn'ttherly  bond  of  amitie,  that  no  division  or  dissention 
can  depart  you.  Lodge,  IH/s  Miserie,  1590. 

DEPART,  *.  Departure,  or  going 
away. 

But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring ?  at  m\  d-f„i,t 
1  sfHve  this  unto  Julia.  T*a>  Otnt.,  \ .  4. 

Tidinirs,  as  swiAly  as  tlie  po«tt  cuuld  run. 
Were  lirouKht  me  of  vour  loss,  and  \\u  depart. 

3//r«.  r/.  ii.  1. 
^ly  lords.  I  had  in  charge 
At  my  depart  from  Spiiiii,  this  embussave. 

Jerongmo,  1st  part,  0.  PI.,  iii,  76. 

DEPARTING,  or  DEPARTURE.  Part- 
ing, or  separation. 

A  deadlv  gjoau  like  life  and  death's  deptirHtitj. 

3  Hm]  VI,  \\,  6 

Where  the  quartos  read. 

Like  life  aud  death's  depnitmr. 

Still  it  is  not  very  good  sen^e ;  for 
what   is    the   separation    ot    life  and 
death  ? 
To  DKPART    WITH.      To  part  with, 
to  give  up. 

John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  wnole. 
Ilath  willingly  -ie farted  tritk  a  part.        A*.  JwA;;,  it,  C. 
Speak  w  hat  >'ou  list.  th:it  time  is  vours :  my  ri^ht 
I  nave  d-'/^rtrd  vUh.  Jf.  Jons.  Drr.  an  A»s,  i.  4. 

Faith,  Mr,  I  ciui  hardly  rfr^ar/  vith  ready  monev. 

Jt.Juns.  Errry  Mon  ovt  vf  It..  i\ .  7 

1  may  drftart  tcith  little  while  I  live ; 

Something  1  may  cast  to  von.  not  iniirh. 

jf-.i-n.  'r^r.,^ohleK..\\.  i. 

The  feloe  shewed  him»elfe  as  lot  he  to  depart  trith  un\ 
monev,  as  if  Diogenes  had  said.  Sec. 

I'dall,  Ai»,fphth..  foL  »4,  C. 

In  many  other  modes  of  usage.,  also, 
to  depart  was  synonymous  with  t(» 
part.  In  the  office  of  Marriage,  in 
our  Liturgy,  the  form  originally  stood 
"till  death  us  depart y^*  exactly  as  in 
the  following  quotation,  but  now 
altered  to  "till  death  us  do  part." 
See  Todd. 

Aye,  'till  death  us  depart,  love. 

Mis.  of  Inf.  Marriage,  Q.  PI.,  v,  1  \. 
I  have  departit  it  'mong  my  ]ioor  neighlmurs, 
To  opcak  your  hu-gess.  B.  Jons.  .Stid  Shep.,  ii,  <5. 

To  weet  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray, 
And  to  depart  them  if  so  be  he  niay. 

Sprus.F.  q.  VI.  ii.  4. 
The  world  shall  not  depart  us  'till  Mee  die. 

Roh.  E.  o/Hvutiugd.,  D  1. 

-fTo  DEPELL.  To  drive  away,  to 
rebut. 

And  where  my  metre  is  r)-me  dogrell. 

The  effect  of  the  whvch  no  wise  man  wyl  deur'f. 

Borders  Introdnetion  of  Kn"tctedi/r,  n.  d. 

DEPENDANCE,  or  DEPENDENCY. 
The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel 
when  duels  were  first  in  vogue ; 
meaninjr,  as  it  seems,  the  affair  de- 
pending. The  punctilios  established 
by  Caranza,  and  followed  by  the 
coxcombs  of  the  age,  are  a  subject  of 
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constant  ridicule  to  our  early  dra- 
matic writers.  See  particularly  As 
you  like  it,  v,  4,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

The  bastiiiiido  !  a  most  proper  and  sufliciciit  depend- 
uucr,  warranted  by  the  jfrcat  Ciiriin/.n. 

Ji.  Jons.  L'r.  J/,  in  his  U.,  i,  5. 
Your  hijih  olFers 
T;m;;lit  hy  the  masters  of  drj)etidrncies, 
Th:ii  Ijy  eonipouudiu^;  differences  'tween  others, 
Supply  their  ow  n  necewitics,  with  nie 
Will  liever  carry 't.  B  4'  Fl.  Eld.  Bro.,  v,  1. 

You  wiJl  not  lind  there 
Your  masters  of  drpendeiicicf,  to  take  up 
A  drunken  brawl,  JJussinf/.  }faid  of  Hon.,  i,  1. 

This  office,  o^  master  of  depend encieSy 
Meercraft  pretends  to  have  formed 
into  a  regular  court,  in  the  play  of 
the  Devil's  an  Ass,  above  cited. 
The  prosecution  and  termination  of  a 
depehdance  are  very  humorously  re- 
presented by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  the  fifth  act  of  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is 

Wliv  here  is  a  dependatice  ended. 

*  •  •  *  » 

My  love,  what  sav  you  ?    Could  Caranza  himself 
Csurry  a  busiucss  better.  Scene  fast. 

fDEPOPULACY.  Depopulation.  A 
word  used  by  Cliapman  (Hom.  Ba- 
trach.) 

Mars  answered :  0  Jove,  neither  slie  nor  I, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  drpopulacy 
From  off  the  frogs. 

tTo  DEPRAVE.     To  traduce,  or  vilify. 

My  he«rt  is  in  my  mind's  strife  sad, 
Wlien  Troy  (out  of  Iier  much  distress  she  and  her 

friends  have  had 
By  tl>y  procurement)  doth  drprare  thy  noblesse  in 

mine  ears.  Chapman,  Hom.  II.,  vi,  560. 

tDEPULvSORY.     Deprecatory. 

And  forsaking  his  couch  or  pallet  that  lay  upon  the 
very  ground  (as  bein^  risen  when  it  was  now  nudniglitj 
in  making  supphcation  and  prayer  unto  the  gods  by 
the  meaues  of  certainc  depulsorte  sacrilircs. 

Holland's  Jfrntiiiunus  Marcallinus,  1609. 

To  DERACINATE,  v.     To  root  up. 

While  that  the  coulter  rusts 
Tliat  should  drracinate  such  savag'ry.     Hm.  V,  v,  2. 
Divert,  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  llieir  tixurc.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  i,  3. 

fDERBY-ALE.  Apparently  a  choice  ale 
in  Elizabeth's  time.  Sir  Lionel  Rash, 
in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  says, 

I  have  sent  my  dau^chter  this  ntorning  as  far  as 
Pimliio  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale,  that  it  njay 
fetch  a  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

fDERISORY.  Derisive.  The  term  is 
used  in  a  pamphlet  dated  164G,  Brit. 
Bibl.,  i,  309. 

DERNE»  adj.  Secret.  From  the  Saxon 
dyrnan,  to  hide.  So  Tyrwhitt  ex- 
plains it  in  Chaucer ;  and  so  it  may 
mean  in  the  following  passage  : 


Who.  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride. 
Unable  to  restrainc  his  derue  desire. 

Trug.  of  Wars  of  Cyrus ;  apud  CapfU 

But  its  derivatives  are  ditfercntlv 
applied  hy  Spenser  and  others. 

+lle  nniy  th'  entrusted  shaft  out  let 
With  dernrr  niainie  and  winged  tayle  in  hearts  blood 
wet.  J  Herrings  Tayle,  15tW. 

[It  was  even  in  Elizabeth's  time  an 
almost  obsolete  word. J 

i Merlin  him  clepid  to  an  heme, 
And  to  him  told  tales  derue. 

Arthovr  and  Merlin,  p  41. 

To  DERNE,  V.  n.  To  hide  one's  self, 
to  skulk. 

But  look  how  soon  they  heanl  of  llolofcrne 
Their  enurago  quail'd,  and  tliey  began  to  dfrue. 

Hadson  [Du  Bartns],  in  Engl.  Fam.,  cited  Ijy 
G.  ^lason. 

DERNFUL,  as  used  by  Spenser,  or  his 
friend,  L.  Bryskett,  seems  to  mean 
dismal,  or  sad. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklcsse  change  foretold 
By  drrnfnll  noise.  Tkrslylis,  v.  b9. 

Todd's  Spenser,  viii,  p.  76. 
DERNLY,  adv.     Sadly,  or  mournfully, 
in  the  first  of  the  following  passages; 
severely,  rather,  in  the  second. 

Had  not  the  ladie,  whicli  bv  him  stood  bound, 

DeruUj  unto  her  called  to  abstain 

From  doing  hin>  to  die.  Spens.  F.  ^.,  III,  xii,  St. 

Seeking  adventures  hartl,  to  exercise 

Tlicir  puissance,  whilom  full  dernly  tried. 

F.  q.,  Ill,  i.  14. 
DEROGATE,  adj.,  for  derogated,    de- 
graded,  degenerated. 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increa»c, 

And  from  her  derooute  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her.  Lent,  i.  4. 

DEROGATELY,  adv.    With  derogation. 

That  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concem'd  me.  Ant.  un'l  CI.,  ii,  2. 

DERRICK.  The  name  of  the  common 
hangman,  at  the  time  when  some  of 
our  old  plays  were  produced. 

Pox  o'  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  hnd  l>ccn 
liis  fortune  seven  years  ago! — to  rross  my  h»ve  tiiu«. 
Puritan,  iv.  1,  i>\imt\.  to  Sh  ,  ii,  e<hl. 
He  rides  circuit  witli  the  de^il,  anci  Dertick  must  lie 
liis  host,  and  Tyborne  the  inne  at  which  he  will  li^'lit. 

Behnan  of  Lv»d,\t\t, 

It  is  asserted  in  an  old  ballad,  that  he 
had  been  condemned  for  a  rape,  and 
was  saved  by  the  earl  of  Essex  : 

Derick,  thou  know'st  at  Coles  I  sav'd 

njy  life  lost  for  a  rape  there  done. 
Where  thou  thyself  canst  testific 

Thine  owne  Land  three  and  twenty  hung. 
Ballad,  entitled.  Upon  the  £arU  of  Esses  his  Death. 

Speaking  of  thieves  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  Gayton  says. 

And  a  father  all  ♦hese  have,  Derich,  or  his  successor, 
and  the  mother  of  the  grand  family.  Maria  St-istS' 
Marsitpia,  (Moll  Cutpurse)  who  is  seldom  troubled  at 
the  loss  of  any  of  them,  having  many,  and  tu  spun-. 

Festitoits  Soles,  p.  liX). 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  KioO,  when 
those  Notes  were  published.  Derrick 
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was  dead.  From  this  wight  was 
formed  the  mock  name  of  Derrick- 
iastroes,  in  Healv's  Discovery  of  a 
New  World. 

This  is  inhabited  onl^  with  seijeants,  beadles,  deputy- 
constables,  and  Demck-jtutroes. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  *'  Hangmen, 
and  other  executioners."     P.  174. 
DERRING-DO.    Deeds  of  arms,  warlike 
enterprise.      Literally  daring  deed. 

For  ever,  who  in  derriiitj-do  were  dread. 
The  lofty  rerse  of  hem  w  as  loved  aye. 

S/tetis.  ahrp.  Kal.,  Srpt.,  05. 

Hence  also  derriny-doers,  for  warlike 
heroes,  by  the  same  author.  F.  Q., 
IV,  ii,  38.  See  Todd.  Sper.ser  lias 
also  derring  for  contention,  in  his 
Eclogue  of  December. 
DESCANT,  9.  What  is  now  called 
variation  in  music.  The  altering  the 
movement  and  manner  of  an  air  by 
additional  notes  and  ornaments,  with- 
out changing  the  subject ;  which  has 
been  well  detiiied  to  be  musical  para- 
phrase. The  subject  thus  varied,  was 
called  the  plain  song,  or  ground. 
See  Plain-song,  and  Piuck-song. 

Good  faitli,  sir,  aU  the  ladies  in  the  courte  do  phiinly 

report. 
That  without  mention  of  them  you  can  make  no 

sporle: 
Tliey  are  your  plavne  sonjr  to  siiifr  descnnt  upon. 

Damon  and  I'ithias,  O.  PI.,  i,  182. 
Lingua,  thou  strik'st  too  much  upon  one  string. 
Thy  Tedious  plain-son^  grates  mv  tender  ears. 
Liiiit.  ' Tis  phun  indeed,  for  Truth  no  df scant  needs, 
Una's  her  name,  she  cannot  be  divided. 

lAiigm,  0.  PI.,  V,  119. 

Metaphorically,  a  discourse  formed  on 
a  certain  theriie,  like  variations  on  a 
musical  air : 

And  look  vou  get  a  pray'r-lKwk  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  i;ood  my  lord. 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant. 

Rich,  in,  iii,  7. 

See  Ground. 
To  DESCANT,  from  the  above.  To 
make  division  or  variation  on  any 
particular  subject.  Originally  ac- 
cented like  the  noun  from  which  it 
was  formed ;  but  now  mixed  with  the 
class  of  verbs  regularly  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  in  that  form  not 
obsolete.  See  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
p.  164. 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  ton. 
And  descant  on  my  own  deformity. 

Rich.  Ill  >,  1. 
Cam'st  thou  for  tliis,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 
To  df  scant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  ve'rtlict  ? 

Millon,  Sams.  At/ou.,  1227- 

!ZbDESCRIVE.     To  describe. 


Let  her  by  proofe  of  that  which  she  has  fylde 
For  her  own  breast,  this  mother's  jov  drscrtpr. 

Sprns.'F.  Q.,  VI,  xii,  21. 
A  mirror  make  likewise  of  me  thou  niaist. 
If  thou  my  liie,  and  dealings,  wilt  descrire. 

Mirr.Jbr  Afarj..  Caracalln,  p.  174-. 
For  who  can  livelier  descnte  me  than  I  mvselfe  ? 

CKaloner's  3Iena  Enc  ,  A  -^ 

fDESCRY.  To  give  notice  of;  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  same  the  sunne  espied. 

To  Vulcan  it  descried.        The  play  of  Tunon. 

fDESIRE,  in  the  sense  of  regret.  Lat. 
desiderium. 

And  w  arm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas> 

sionate  desire 
Of  their  kind  manager.  Chapm.  II..  xni.  380. 

tDESIREFUL.     Eager. 

Eved  and  praysd  Armida  past  the  while 
Through  tlie  desirefuU  troupes,  and  wist  it  well. 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  1594. 

tro  DESPEND.     To  expend. 

Som  noble  men  in  Spain  can  deapend  50000/. 

UotceU's  Familiar  Lett^n.  IG  JO. 

A  DESSE.  A  desk  ;  and  of  the  same 
origin,  viz.,  disch^  Germ,  for  a  table. 

An<l  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 

Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  tat>und  upreare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  desse. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  IV,  X,  50. 

The  word  was  used  by  Chaucer,  but 
not   quite  in   the   same   sense.     See 
Todd. 
To  DETERMINATE.    To  end,  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  fly-slow  hocrs  shall  not  delenninate 

Tlie  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  e.vile.     Itich.  II,  i,  3. 

The  adjective  determinate  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  con* 
eluded  : 

Tlie  charter  of  thy  wortli  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee'  are  all  determinate.  Sonnet  87. 

To  DETRACT.  Sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  avoid  ;  from  detrecto,  Lat., 
and  therefore  more  properly  to  de- 
tree  t. 

Whereupon  the  French    fleete   made  towardes  the 

English  men.  who  niynding  not  to  detract  the  battel. 

tluuply  encounter  their  enimics. 

Hoi  tush.,  vert.,  ii.  B  b  7. 

Which  thing  when  Theages  ])erceived  that  Cnemon 

did  detract he  said  to  him. 

Coldock-e's  rieli»dorus,  D  'i. 
Do  not  detrect ;  you  know  th'  authority 
Is  mine,  and  I  will  exercise  it  swift  Iv,' 
If  you  provoke  me.  B.  Jons,  ifew  Inn,  n,  6. 

Detrect  is  here  the  old  reading. 

tThe  Danes  hearing  that  the  Scottes  were  come. 
detracted  no  time,  but  foorthwith  prepared  to  give 
battayle.  Holinshed,  1677. 

The  DEVIL  RIDES  ON  A  FIDDLE- 
STICK.  A  proverbial  expression, 
apparently  meant  to  express  anything 
new,  unexpected,  and  strange. 

Heigh,  height  the  Lcril  rides  upon  a  fdillesl'trk; 
what's  the  matter?  _  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

This  is  said  on  the  sudden  interruptioa 
of  the  Hostess  by  the  arrival  of  the 
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Sheriff.  In  the  following  passage  it 
is  applied  to  a  strange  fantastic 
huniuur  of  the  principal  character  : 

I  must  20  see  him  prespiitly, 
For  tliis  is  such  a  gijt ; — lor  certain,  (j^entlciiicn, 
Thejimd  rides  on  a  HdtUralick. 

2</  GnU.  I  tliiiik  sii. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  Ifiduoroiis  Lifiit.,  iv,  5. 

It  is  imperfectly  given  here  : 

The  devil  'ridts,  1  think. 

B.  cf-  Fl  mt.  at  str.  W,  i,  p.  249. 

tDKVIL'SPATERNOSTER.    to    say. 
To  grumhie. 

D.  What  drrills  pater  noster  is  tliis  h«'  is  »a>  iiig  ?  what 
would  he?  what  snist  thou  honest  man?  Is  my 
lii-othiT  at  hand  ?  Terence  hi  hnglish,  1614. 

"tDEVAST.     To  desuov,  lav  waste. 

Wlioes  that  whicli  calls 

With  horrid  teiTourand  such  aifri{;htmcnts, 

.\s  when  skath  tires  devast  our  vilHgrs? 

Sauipsuiis  )'(jw  B  re  nicer,  l(^i6. 

DKVOR,  for  devoir.     Duty. 

Rul.I  wasfhictlv  lienl  to  ]H>ets'  famous  art. 

Tn  ihtiu  witli  all  my  */rror  1  mv  sttulic  did  rnim'it. 

Titrbtrcille's  Puenis,  II  5. 

tDEVOTORING.     AdnUerons. 

What  a  detotoriiiij  rojjUL-  this  is !  He  would  have  licen 
at  Iwth.  The  Wizard,  a  Phtj,  HSW. 

t7V>  DEVOW.     To  devote. 

The  hesicgcd,  who  were  a  picked  nnmlier  of  valiant 
tnen,  and  furnished  with  store  everie  way.  could  hv 
no  allurements  l)c  induced  to  yeeld,  hut  as  making  full 
:t<rount  either  to  win  the  victoiie,  «»r  derate  and  betake 
ttinnselves  t/i  he  consunu-d  with  the  ashes  of  their 
rountrcy,  withsHKul  ilu  ii  1  iiemies. 

Holland's  .iHiHiitinvs  MarcelUiiiis,  16()U. 

tDEUZ.\N.     A  specits  of  apple. 

Nor  IS  it  ev'ry  anpic  I  desire. 

Nor  thai  which  pleases  ev'ry  i)alate  best ; 
Tis  not  the  lasting  driizan  1  requite, 

Nor  yet  the  rcd-chetk'd  queening  I  request. 

Quarles's  Fiiihle,t>.$. 

tDEXTERICAL.     Dexterons. 

Pivine  Plato  atBrmcs.  thattliose  have  most  dexterical 
wits,  who  JU*e  wout  to  be  stird  up  with  n  heavenly 
fury.  Optick  Ghuae  of  IJiiiUors,  1039. 

DIABLO.     The  devil  ;  an  exclamation. 
The  Spanish  name  for  that  personage. 

Who'-*  that  that  rings  tljc  bell  ?    Diafjlo,  ho ! 

'Hie  town  will  rise.  Otftelf.,  ii,  3. 

Diablo!  what  passions  call  you  these? 

Edtr.  II,  ().  PI.,  ii,  330. 

DIACLETES.     An  imaginary  precions 
stone,  thus  descrihed  : 

For  ad  the  precious  stone  dinrleles,  though  it  have 
many  rare  JUid  excellent  soveraignties  in  it,  yet  loscth 
themiiJl,  if  it  be  put  in  a  dead  man's  nn)uth.' 

Brailh.  Eiiyl.  dnif.,  p.  273. 

This,  I  helieve,  is  a  remarkahle  in- 
stance of  a  practice,  if  not  invented, 
at  least  most  used  by  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues  and  other  works,  that  of 
imagining  a  natural  ohject,  animate 
or  inanimate,  and  ascribing  to  it  certain 
curious  properties,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  it  into  a  simile  or 
illustration.  Instances  might  be  given 
to  a  considerable  extent.     Sometimes 


they  were  content  with  giving  imagi- 
nary properties  to  real  objects,  but  not 
always. 
To  DIAPER,  r.  To  variegate,  or  adorn 
with  figures,  like  diaper.  From 
diapre,  a  French  heraldic  term,  which 
Du  Cange  derives  from  diasperus,  in 
low  Latin,  for  a  very  fine  sort  of 
cloth. 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 
.\nd  diapred  lykc  the  discolord  mead. 

Spetis.  Eftitkal  ,\.iO. 
Whose  locks,  in  snarin*?  nets,  were  like  tlie  raves 
WliercMith  the  sun  doth  diirper  the  seas. 

Hntwtt's  Past.,  B,  I,  aoiig  i,  p.  17. 
1  went  alone  to  take  one  of  all  the  other  frajcnuit 
flowers  that  diapred  tiiis  valley. 

Greene's  Quip  for  au  Upstart  Courtier,  B2. 

DIBBLE.  A  gardener's  setting  stick, 
usually  made  of  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  spade,  cut  to  a  point.  The  word  js 
still  in  use  among  gardeners. 

ril  not  put 
The  JiOhle  in  the  »*arih  to  set  one  slip  of  tlicui. 

irtMt.  r.i.s. 

Through  ciinning.with  dibble,  rake.nmttock.  and  spade. 
By  hne  and  by  level  trim  garden  is  made. 

Tussrr,  Marches  Ilusbandrtf,  p.  70. 

DICH.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  do 
ity  or  may  it  do. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apeniantus. 

Tim.  Ath.,  i.  2. 

Though  this  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  familiar  and  colloquial  form, 
it  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere; 
which  is  a  circumstance  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  is  it  known  to  be  pro- 
vincial. 
tDICK-A-TUESDAY.  The  name  of  a 
hobgoblin,  coupled  in  the  following 
line  with  Will-o'th-wisp.  It  has  not 
been  met  with  elsewhere. 

Ghosts,    hobgohlias,    Will-wiih-wi8i»c.    or    hicir-4t- 
Tuesdoif.  Saiitpsous  I'oK  Breaker,  1C36. 

DICKER.  The  quantity  of  ten,  of  any 
commodity  ;  as  a  dicker  of  hides  was 
ten  hides,  a  dicker  of  iron  ten  bars. 
See  Fragm.  Antiq.,  p.  192.  Probably 
from  decasy  Lat. 

Heboid,  Siiid  Pas,  a  whole  dickf-r  of  wit. 

PcMbr.  Arc,  p.  393. 
+1  have  spent  but  a  groat;  a  penny  f<ir  luy  two  jadi-^, 
a  penny  to  the  |)0or,  a  ))enny  put  of  ide.  and  a  penny 
cake  for  my  man  and  me,  a  dick''r  of  cow-hales  cwSt 
me.  IJeywooii,  llrst  P.  of  King  Ed.  Jf\  IGUO. 

DICKON,  or  DICCON.  A  fandliar  form 
of  the  name  Richard.  Thus  in  the 
old  rhyme  against  Richard  the  Third : 

Jocky  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold. 

For  Dickon  thv  master  is  bought  and  told. 

Bick.in,v,i. 

One   of  the   characters   in    Gjimmer 
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Gurt oil's  Needle  is  Diccon,  the  Bedlem. 
O.  PI.,  vol.  ii. 
DIDDEST.     The  second  person  of  did, 
the  pret.  of  do ;  now   only  used   in 
the  contracted  form  didst. 

And  tlioa,  Post  humus,  that  diddrst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 

CvmA.,  iii,  4. 
That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teqth 
Thus  diddrst  tliou.  HttMl.,  iv,  7- 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  ori- 
ginal form  does  not  more  frequently 
occur. 
fDIE.     To  die  in  the  pain,  to  die  in  the 
attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

Aiiion<;At  whom  were  a  v.  MT  women,  wlioly  bent  to 
revenue  tlie  viUiinies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Koniains,  or  to  dir  in  the  payne.  lloliwtkfd,lb77. 

fDlEGO,  DON.  A  popular  name  for 
a  Spaniard.  See  Wehster's  Works, 
ii.  298. 

Next  followes  one,  whose  lines  aloft  doe  nisc 
Don  Coriui,  rhicfe  Diet/o  of  our  dnies. 
To  praii^e  thy  b<Kikc,  or  thee,  he  knowes  not  uhetiier, 
It  niakis  him  stiiJv  to  praise  both,  or  neither. 

Tnvlors  H'urkes,  1630. 
The  method  I  purpose  to  use,  sliall  be.  lirst  to  expose 
your  faults  (I  do  not  mean  nilj,  fur  that  were  as  Difgo 
said  of  the  poor  uf  his  parisli.  .\ll  the  parish. 

CU  ford's  Sutes  upon  Orydai,  1687- 

The  phrase  was  similarly  used  hy  the 
French  writers  of  the  same  age. 

Cast  Uk  qu'on  d61ib£rcm 

Comment  la  France  ifu^rini, 

Kt  non  point  en  vos  eoniirenccs 

Dc  dangereuses  coiisdquences, 

Et  dont  le  sei^nor  don  Diego 

A.  tiri  d'^tranjtes  erifo. 

Jj's  Covrriers  de  la  Fronde,  ad.  Jforeati,  i,  37- 

DIET.  To  take  diet,  ti  be  under  a 
regimen  for  a  disease,  which  anciently 
w  as  cured  by  severe  discipline  of  that 
kind. 

To  weep  like  a  youn^  wench  that  had  buried  her 
<:i-;inditni;  to  fust,  like  one  tlnit  takes  diet. 

Tiro  Geut. ,11,1. 

Priscus  had  tone  the  diet  all  the  while. 
Surimjes  to  rate  ft  Jftjodeoets,  a  Collect  of  £piffr.,\60fi. 
It  ore  the  heavens,  I  look  as  pule  ever  since  as  if  I  had 
ta'rn  the  diet  this  spring. 

Marston's  What  you  trill,  iii,  1,  Jnc.  Dr ,  ii,  243. 

See  Tub-fast. 
fDIET-BAG. 

Some  plivsitians  beiiipr  melt  together  to  consult  about 
a  i»3iti«nt.  itl  w!is  concluded  a  dift  hagy  should  bee 
niadf  for  him,  t«»r  which  thcvadvisd  many  ingredients, 
::nd  sonic  would  have  had  more;  and  one  merrily 
inUqiosd.  ns  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  bid  them  putt 
in  a  lia\  cock,  and  then  to  bee  sure  hee  would  nave 
enou'^li.  Ward's  Diary. 

fDIET-UREAD.  A  sort  of  sweet  cake, 
for  making  which  we  find  the  follow- 
ing directions  in  the  receipt  books  of 
the  17th  cent. 

How  to  make  line  diet-bread. — Take  a  pound  of  fine 
J]o*\«r  twice  or  thrice  drest,  and  1  pound  and  a  quarter 
ot  Hue  siiiTJir  tiiu'ly  beaten,  and  take  seven  new  laid 
c.'i:v  :iiid  put  away  the  \olk  of  1  of  them  and  beat 
them  X  rry  will.and  put  I  or  5  spoonfuls  of  rose-wati-r 
amoii.:^!  th*  m.  ami  tiun  put  tlirn:  in  an  aiabla.ster  or  , 


marble  mortar,  and  then  put  in  the  flower  and  su.'rar 
by  degrees,  and  beat  it  or  pound  it  for  the  spare  of 
2  hours  until  it  be  perfecUy  white,  and  then  put  in  an 
ounce  of  carniway-sceil,  then  butler  your  plates  or 
sawcers,  and  put  in  of  every  one,  and'  so  put  them 
into  the  oven  -.  If  you  will  have  a  glass  and  ice  on  the 
top,  you  must  wa$h  it  uith  a  feather,  and  then  strew 
sugar  very  finely  beaten  on  the  top  before  you  put  it 
into  the  oven. 

tDIET-DRINK.     A  sort  of  medicine. 

Tlie  30  of  Aprili,  Wcdneaday,  a.m.  at  50  past  9,  I 
beg:in  first  to  tak  my  diet  dhnke,  and  that  night  my 
throte  begun  to  he  sore.  Form*tu's  Diary. 

tDIFFERING.     Angry. 

His  differing  fury.         Chap,n.  II.,  i\,  Jl3. 

DIFFICILE.     Ditticult.     Lat. 

No  matter  so  difficile  for  nnui  to  find  out, 

No  business  so  dangerous,  no  ]N>r>>on  so  stowt,  &u!. 

Seir  CfstoMe,  O.  PI.,  i,  ,273. 
Hard  or  dijjieih-  be  those  thyngis  that  be  '^oodlv  or 
honest.  Tarerner's  Aiiagies,  I)  5. 

Tiiis  word  was  once  common.     See 
Todd. 
fDIFFICULTLY.     With  dirticulty. 

Tiiey  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  digest,  and  tiicir 
nourishment  is  very  bad,  because  they  themselves 
are  nourished  in  marshes. 

Paueiiger  of  Ben  trn  nto,  1  (i  1 2. 

To  DIFFIDE.     To   distrust.      Dijido, 

Lat. 

For   this   word,   which    Dryden    his 

used,  but  which  was  common  in  older 

authors,  see  Todd. 
DIFFUSED.  Wild,  irregular,  coiiliioJ. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once, 

With  some  diffused  sons;.  .1/rr.  //'.  //'.,  i\ .  4. 

To  swearinjr.  and  stern  liHiks.  diffn.t'd  attiiv, 

.\nd  ev'ry  thing  that  seemn  unnatmal.      Ilm.  /'.  2. 

I  have  seen  an  Knglish  ^entlemun  mi  dffnsed  in  his 

suits,  hix  douhkt  being  for  the  ueare  of  Ca.ttiU-,  his 

hose  for  Venice,  Sec.  Greene's  tarrirell  to  i'die. 

So  Kent,  in  Lear,  i,  4,  talks  of  diffus- 
ing his  speech,  that  is,  making  it  so 
dii^ordered  that  it  may  be  disguised. 
DIFFUSEDLY.       Irregularly,     wildly, 
ne;:lectful  of  dress. 

Think  U|M)n  love,  which  makesall  creatures  handsome, 
Seemly  for  eye-«ight ;  go  not  so  diffusedly. 
^There'are  great  hulies  piuiKwe,  sir.  to  visit  you. 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Sice  Valour,  act  iii. 

Tiie  stage  direction  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  speech,  and  describing 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
explains  fully  what  is  meant  by  going 
diffusedly:  **  Musick.  Ihiter  the  pas- 
sionate Cousin,  rudely  nnd  carelessly 
apparel'd,  unbracM  and  mitni.s;*d." 
fDIGESTURE.     Digestion. 

And  further,  his  majesty  professed,  that  wca-  he  to 
invite  the  devil  to  >i  dinner,  he  siiouhi  have  these 
three  di-»he».  1.  a  pig.  2.  a  jM)le  of  lin^,  and  mustard, 
and  '^.  a  pipe  of  tohswio  lor  di<i  ihtre. 

Aihtikequis  of  Kni-i  Jinnci.  UiCy.  p.  ^. 

To  DIGII  r.     To    deck,  dre.ss,   or  pre- 
pare ;   to  put  on. 

S<x)n  after  them,  all  dauncina  in  a  mw, 

The  comelv  virgins  canje,  with  nirlan  is  di./Iit. 

Spens.  F.  ;>',  I,  xii,  0 
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But  ere  he  could  hit  armour  on  him  Jight, 
Or  pet  liis  eliteld.  /bid.,  I,  vii,  8. 

The  sis^ns  of  death  upon  the  prince  nppenr, 
With  (lust  and  blood  his  locks  were  loHthly  (/i<^A/. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  v.  32. 

Milton  ha$«  used  the  word  : 

storied  windows  richly  dipht.  II  Vensfroso 
"f  And  H8  for  the  (loth  of  my  Tadics,  lien.  Clouehe  putt 
it  to  a  shen-mHU  to  diqht,  and  he  8«>ld  the  cloth  and 
ran  away ;  and  yet  a/ter  Hen.  mett  with  him,  and 
gart  him' he  sett  in  the  countre.till  he  foundc  sewerte 
to  answer  at  the  Gildchall  for  the  cloth. 

PluMiptou  Correspondence,  p.  36. 

DIGNE.  or  DYGNE.     Worthy. 

Make  cheer  much  diffne,gond  Robert. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  236. 
All  the  worlde  universally  offreth  me.  daic  by  daie,  far 
dearer  and  more  digne  sacrifices  than  theirs  ai'e. 

Chaloner's  Moria  Eucom.,  K  2. 

To  DIGRESS.  To  deviate,  or  differ. 
This  word  and  digression  are  now 
only  applied  to  the  arrangement  of 
matter  in  discourse.  Tlnis  the  meta- 
phorical sense  has  supplanted  the 
literal. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  in  wax, 
higresfiitg  from  the  valour  of  a  man. 

Rom.  and  Jul ,  iii,  3. 

This  is  Johnson*s  4th  sense,  and  is 
rightly  said  to  be  no  longer  in  use. 
DIGRESSION.     Deviation. 

1  will  liave  that  suhject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may 
example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  i,  2. 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile  and  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Skats.  Rape  of  Lucreee,  Suppl.,  i,  486. 

DILLING.  The  same  as  darling  (dear- 
ling),  a  favorite;  but  used  rather 
for  the  female,  and  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  fondling  diminutive.  Min- 
ehew  explains  it  a  wanton,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  its  origin  to  convey  that 
meanin«j,  even  if,  with  him,  we  de- 
rived it  from  diliffo. 

Whilst  the  birds  billiu': 
Kach  one  with  his  dilling 
The  thickets  still  tilUng 
With  amorous  notr s. 

Dravt.  Nyniphul,  3,  p.  1469. 

Saint  Hellen's  name  doth  Bear,  the  dilling  of  her 

mother.  Polyolb.,  song  2. 

To  make  up  the  match  with  my  eldest  uaughter,  my 

wife's  dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam. 

£asttc.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  206. 

DIMBLE.  Tiie  same  as  dingle,  that  is, 
a  narrow  vallev  between  two  steep 
hills. 

Within  a  bushy  di>nhle  she  doth  dwell, 

Down  in  a  pii,'o'ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Sympson  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  the  word  to  dingle,  against 
the  testimony  of  all  the  copies;  but 
dimble  has  been  found  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Drayton  : 

And  satyrcs  that  iu  slades  and  gloomic  dimbles  dwell. 

Polyolb.,  song  2,  p.  690. 


And  in  a  dituhlr  near,  even  an  a  place  divine. 

Ibid.,  song  36,  p.  1169 

Dinqle  is  still  in  use. 
DIMINUTIVES  appear  to  be  used,  in 
the  following  passage  by  Shakespeare, 
for  very  small  pieces  of  money  : 

Most  monster-like  be  shewn. 
For  poor'st  diminntites,  to  dolls.     .Jut.  and  CI.,  iv,  10. 

Capell  reads,  "for  doits,"  which  would 
explain  the  former  word  ;  **/or  dolts'* 
is  the  original  reading,  which  has 
been  changed  as  above. 
To  DING.  To  strike  violently  down, 
to  dash. 

Brought  in  a  fresh  supply  of  liHlberdiprs, 
Whicli  paunch'd  his  horse,  and  ding'd  him  to  Uie 
ground.  Spanish  Trag.,  O.  Fl.,  iii,  13S. 

Tlie  hellish  prince,  giini  Pluto,  with  hi*  mace 
Dint/  down  u>y  soul  to  hell.    Balllr  of  Aleafr,Ji  4u 
Is  (ling'd  to  hell,  and  vultures  cat  his  heart. 

MarstoH*s  Satires. 
This  while  our  noble  king. 
His  broad  sword  brandisliin;;, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding. 

DrayL  Ballad  of  Jgiiie.,  p.  IS&O. 

+Thc  butchers  axe  (like  great  Alcides  bai) 
Dings  deadlv  downe  ten  thousand  tbousiiiid  flat. 

Taylor's  n'orkes,  1630. 
ilt  stor'd  with  onions,  figs,  and  giiriick. 
With  scraps  of  bread,  it  knows  no  fare  like ; 
For  these  the  neighbours  do  not  swagger. 
Nor  huff,  and  ding,  and  draw  the  dagger. 

Poor  Bohin,  1709. 

tDING-DING.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Loc,  heere  1  come  a  woing  my  ding,  ding, 

Loo,  heere  we  come  a  suing  my  darling, 

Loe,  heere  I  come  a  praying,  to  bide>a.  bidc-a. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  ICil. 

DING-THRIFT.  A  spendthrift;  one 
who  dings  or  drives  away  thrift,  that 
is  prudence  and  economy. 

No,  but  because  the  ding-lkrift  now  is  poore, 
And  knowes  not  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more. 

Herriek,  Works,  p.  IfeC 

And  in  Wit's  Bedlam,  1617,  the  diny- 
thrift  and  the  miser  are  satirised  for 
their  opposite  extremes  of  character. 
fDINNERLY,   adj.       Appertaining  to 
dinner,  attending  upon  dinner. 

A  gent,  of  her  majesties  privi.chamber  cnmmiug  tni: 
merry  recorder  of  London,  about  some  state  affairr. 
met  him  by  chance  in  the  street  goinz  to  dinner  to 
the  lord  maior.  and  profferred  to  deliver  him  hi» 
encharge,  but  the  diunerly  officer  was  so  haitjr  on  hi» 
way  that  he  refused  to  lieare  him,  poasting  hiiii  evei 
to  another  season,  the  gent,  notwithstanding  still 
urged  him  to  audience,  without  discovering  eitlior 
who  he  was  or  what  he  wotild. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

DINNER-TIME.  The  proper  hour  for 
dinner  is  laid  down  by  Thomas  Cogaiij 
a  physician,  in  a  book  entitled  the 
Haven  of  Health,  printed  in  1584.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  far  we  have 
since  departed  from  the  rule. 
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W1ii>n  foil  re  )u)un>8  bee  past  after  brrakefnst,  h  man 
may  safely  lake  Ins  dinner,  auil  tlic  most  convenient 
tiuip  for  ilinner  is  about  flrven  of  the  ctucke  before 
noon(>.  Tlie  usuall  time  for  dinner  in  the  universities 
is  at  eUnven,  or  else  where  about  noon.        Chap.  211. 

So  old  Merrythought,  in   BeaumoDt 
and  Fletcher,  says, 

I  never  came  into  my  dining  room,  but  at  elrvm  and 
$ix  o'clock ;  I  found  excellent  meat  and  drink  on  the 
table.  Kn.ofB.Pest.,\,i. 

It  soon  became  later: 

Or  if  our  meals  would,  every  twtlve  and  «fvfN, 
Observe  due  hours.  Mtyne's  Amor.  War. 

In  another  old  play,  the  hours  are 
laid  out  exactly  from  six  : 

Al.  What  hour  is  't,  lioUio? 

tol.  Towards  belly  hour,  sir. 

A\.  Dinner  time  ?  thou  mean'st  twel^  o'clock. 

hoi.  Yes,  sir,  for  every  part  has  his  hour  \  we  wake  at 

■ix,  and  look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour ;  at  seven  we 

should  pray,  that's  knee-hour;  at  eijeht  walk,  that's 

Irg-bour;  at  nine  gather  Aowers,  and  pluck  a  rose, 

that's  nose  hour ;  at  ten  wc  drink, that's  mouth-hour; 

at  eleven,  lay  about  us  for  victuals,  that's  hand-hour; 

at  twelve  go  to  dinner,  tliat's  belly-hour. 

MiddUtom  jr  Howl  CktutgeUttff. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  breakfast 
hour  is  introduced! 
fDIOGORICAL. 

Aquarius  joyn'd  with  Pisces,  in  flrroe  league, 
With  reasons  and  vindictive  arguments. 
That  pulvcriz'd  the  king  of  diamonds. 
And  with  a  diogoricall  relapse, 
Suucaz'd  through  the  sinders  of  a  butterflye. 

Taylor's  Workfs,  1630. 

fDIRECTORY.  Among  the  Ronwn 
Catholics,  was  the  title  of  the  book 
containing  the  systematical  list  of  sins 
to  he  inquired  into  at  confession. 

The  bush  upon  liis  chin,  (like  a  car\-'d  story, 

In  a  liox  knot)  cut  bv  the  I^i rectory ; 

Madams  confession  ftanging  at  his  ear, 

Wire-dni«  n  through  all  the  questions,  how  and  where ; 

£arh  circuuistance,  so  in  the  hearing  felt, 

That  when  his  ears  are  cropt,  he'l  count  them  gelt. 

Clcaerlawi's  Poems.  1651. 
From  these  gencralls  she  descended  to  the  rei>ctition 
of  his  pnrticiilHr  crimes  in  such  open  teamis,  as  had 
he  breii  i.i  the  humour  to  have  gone  presently  to  con- 
fession, he  needed  no  better  Directory,  than  her  tongue 
to  instruct  him  what  he  had  to  accuse  himself  of 
before  the  priest.     Comical  Umtory  of  FrcMcion,  1655. 

DIREMPT.     Divided. 

Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the  sea, 
and  are  clearly  dirempt  one  from  the  otiu-r. 

Sto¥)*s  Annals,  A  2. 

The  substantive  diremption   also  oc- 
curs. 
DIRIGE,       A   solemn    service   in   the 
Romish  church,  being  a  hymn  begin- 
ning, **  Dirige  gressus  meos." 

Their  diriges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrift  3. 

Spens.  Mother  llvb.,  4&i. 

It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer;  and  the 
verse  demands  it  here,  though  not  so 
printed  in  the  first  edition.  Hence, 
probably,  our  dirye,  though  it  lm.s 
been  di.sputed  ;  and  tlic  hymn  tliriye 
was  not  exactly  a  dirge.      Yet  any 


other  etymology  is  more  forced.  For 
the  doubts  on  the  subject,  see  Todd. 
It  occurs  in  old  English  Missals. 

Mattins,  and  muss,  and  evensong,  and  placebo,  and 
dirige,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  I^y, 
were  ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sung  with  high 
crying.  Wlclif.  of  Prelates,  c.  11. 

2b  DIRK.     To  darken. 

Thy  waste  bi-niess  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  d^rks  the  beauty  of  my  bloasoma  round. 

Spens.  Skep.  Kal.,  Fek ,  133. 

To  DISABLE.  To  disgrace  by  bad 
report  or  censure. 

You  think  my  tongue  may  prove  your  enemr. 
And,  though  rcstrain'd.  sometimes  out  of  a  bravery, 
May  take  a  licence  to  disable  ye. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Island  Prittc.,  iv. 

fDISACQUAINTED.  Broken  oflF  from 
acquaintance. 

Tis  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger. 
When  disnrquaxHted  sense  becomes  a  stranger. 
And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disease. 

Quarles's  Smblfnu 

tDISANKER.     To  raise  the  anchor. 

Sixe  ^lyes  they  disanker  from  the  isle 

Cald  desert,  ana  their  barke  incompaase  round. 

Ueywood^s  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

DISAPPOINTED ;  that  is,  unappointed, 
not  appointed  or  prepared.  See 
Appointed.  This  is  the  uniform 
reading  of  the  old  copies  in  the  famous 
line  of  Hamlet : 

Unhousel'd.  disappointed,  unanel'd.      JXsm.,  i,  6. 

DISARD,  *.     See  Dizard. 
fDISASTER.     For  disastrous. 

Right  worthy  dukes  whose  virt'ries  ever  shone 
Through  clouds  of  envy  and  disaster  change. 

Weakest  goeth  to  the  WaU,  1618. 

tDISAUGMENT.     To  diminish. 

There  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure, 

A^liich  force  de))nvcs  not,  fortune  disauatmenls  not. 

OnarUrs  Emhlems. 

To  DISCANDY.  To  melt  away  from 
the  state  of  being  candied,  like  sugar, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  hearts 
Tliat  spanicl'd  mc  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blos<w)ming  ('a'sar;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd 
That  ovcrtopp'd  them  all.  Ant.  ^-  CI.,  iv,  10. 

In  tlie  above  passage,  the  confusion 
of  metaphor  is  so  great,  that  the 
^'spanietd  me  at  heels'*  is,  as  a  single 
expression,  a  very  plausible  one,  in- 
stead of  panneVd,  the  old  reading. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  something 
could  be  suggested  in  the  place  of 
those  four  words,  which  might  appear 
to  lead  to  the  subsequent  idea  of 
discandyijig.  Hearts  that  spanieVd 
Antony  at  the  heels,  melting  their 
sweets  upon  Cocsar,  forms  a  master- 
piece of  incongruity,  which,  amidst 
the  natural,  though  rapid  transitions 
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of  Antony's  passionate  state,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same 
play,  discandying  has  been  well  pro- 
posed, instead  of  discanderingy  a  word 
quite  unintelligible.  The  idea  is,  that 
as  the  stones  of  the  hail  melted,  or 
discandied,  a  person  should  die  for 
each.  First  herself,  then  her  son 
Caesarion,  then  her  Egyptian  servants. 

Till  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  ray  womb. 

Together  with  my  brave  KgvntiHna  all, 

B^  the  discandytng  of  this  pelleted  storm, 

Lie  graveless.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  iii,  11. 

The   whole  passage   is   obscure,  but 
seems  to  admit  of  no  better  solution  ; 
nor  of  any,  without  such  a  change. 
Uncandied  is  used  in  the  same  manner: 

0  my  petition  was 
Set  down  in  ice,  which  by  hot  greefc  uneandied. 
Melts  into  drops.  FUtck.  'JSco  Nob.  Kitum.,  i,  — 

fDISCENDENCY.     Descent. 

I  conld  make  unto  you  a  long  discourse,  of  their  race, 
bloud,  family,  duemdencie,  degree,  title,  and  office, 
but  briefly  to  shut  up  all  they  are  senants  and 
followers.  The  PasseKger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tDlSCERNANCE.     Discernment. 

Though  sometimes  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  a  nan  wUl 
submit  himselfe  to  fwmmine  judgement,  yet  in  this 
case  he  clean^Iy  manifesteth,  that  eith*r  he  hath  but 
a  blinde  duccrnance,  or  that  in  wisedome  he  is  infe- 
riour  to  a  woman.  Passenger  of  Beiaenuto,  1612. 

To  DISCIPLE.  To  exercise  with  dis- 
cipline. Accented  on  the  first ;  whence 
easily  contracted  to  Disple. 

That  better  were  in  vertues  eUseipUd, 
Then  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fancy  fed. 

Sp,  F.  q.,  IV,  i,  1. 

To  DISCLOSE.     To  hatch. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 

UanU.,  V,  1. 
First  they  ben  eges,  and  after  thev  ben  disclosed, 
haukes ;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  disclosed  as 
aoone  as  the  choughes.     Book  of  UuHtynge,  J'c,  bl.  I. 

fDlSCOLOURED.  Variegated ;  divers- 
coloured. 

Menesthius  was  one 
Tliat  ever  wore  discolour'd  arms. 

Chapm.  /}.,  xvi,  169 

tDISCONFORMABLE.  Nun-conform- 
ing. 

Assuring  tlicm,  that  as  long  as  they  arc  disconformakU 
in  religion  to  us,  thev  cannot  be  but  half  mv  subjects, 
be  abit*  to  do  but  half  service,  and  I  shall  want  the 
bv^t  half  of  them,  which  is  their  souls. 

inison's  Life  of  James  1, 1653. 

DISCONTENT,*.  Used  as  malcontent, 
a  discontented  person. 

To  f:ice  the  garment  of  rebellion 

W  itli  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  lickle  changelings,  and  poor  disconlenU* 

\Hen.ir,y,\. 
Wliat !  play  1  well  the  frce-brcath'd  discontent  f 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  26. 
WvX  when  the  king  his  first  sonncs  death  records, 
in  his  resolved  thoughts  i^  krceds  relenting, 


The  blnnily  and  unnatunill  act  affords 

His  troubled  thoui;his  fresh  c:.usi>  of  disconlentiue. 

IfrfftrotMl's  Troia  Britanic*,  1600. 

tDISCORDANCIi;.     Disagreement. 

But  for  that  there  is  suclie  discordanner  and  Tarinble 
reporte  amongest  writers.  Hotinsked,  1577. 

fDlSCOVER.  To  uncover;  to  unmask. 

This  done,  they  discover,  i.  e.,  unmask. 

Decker's  U'kore  of  BahyUm,  1607. 
The  halle  chambers  scillede  with  the  beste  parte  of 
the  edificrs  is  covered  with  leadr;  whether  the  kinges 

Sleasure  is  we  shall  discover  the  same  or  not,  we  be 
esierouse  to  be  certifit*de  by  this  bringer. 

WrighCs  Monttstic  Letters,  p.  169. 

fDlSCOVERY.     A  declaration. 

Then  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  ray  discovery.  Chapm.  II.,  i,  70. 

tDISCRASE.     To  distemper. 

So  they,  when  God  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  upon 
them,  MS  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein 
the  mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight,  do 
first,  by  thiseviU  demeanour,  shake  and  discrase  Uicni, 
and  then  being  alt^igcther  carelesseof  repairing  them, 
do  suffer  tliem  to  run  to  destruction. 

Barrongk's  Method  qfPhysick,  16S1 

fDISCRASIE.  A  distempered  condition. 

Gr.   hvffKpaoia, 

So  we  may  not  unfitly  say,  that  the  inveloped  ana 
deformed  night  of  ignorance  (for  the  want  of  that 
celestial  nosce  teipsnm)  begets  two  mis-shapen  men* 
sters  (which  as  tne  senia's  inky  humour,  ace  make 
turbulent  the  chrystaUineat  fountain  in  roan)  Sooia- 
talgia  and  Psychalgia,  the  one  the  disermsi*  of  the 
bouv,  the  other  the  maladie  and  disteraneratare  of  the 
Boufe.  Optick  OUuse  ojEwmars,  16S9. 

fDlSCREPANT.     Dissimikr. 

As  our  degrees  are  in  order  distant, 

So  the  degrees  of  our  strengUis  are  duer&psaU. 

Ileywooi's  Spider  andPUe,  1666. 

To  DISCURE.     To  discover.      Singa- 
larly  so  used  hy  Spenser.     See  Todd. 

1  will,  if  please  yon  it  disenre,  amy 

To  ease  you  of  that  ill.  p.  Q, 

Only  a  change  of  the  original  word, 
discover,  discouer,  diseure.  Spenser 
has  elsewhere  used  discoure,  to  rhyme 
with  powre. 

Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismav'd. 
Tliat  secretly  he  saw,  yet  n'ote  diseoure. 

P.  q..  III.  iii,  60. 

DISEASE.      Uneasiness,   trouble,   dis- 
content. 

For  by  no  means  the  high  bank  he  could  tease. 
But  labour'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  diseast. 

Spens,  P.  q.  Ill,  r,  19. 
First  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm. 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  you  my  dtMue. 

1  Hen.  ri  u.  6. 
Reserv'd  a  place  in  the  roid'st  for  the  tMailieen, 
without  all  tumult  and  disease. 

UnderwHHTs  HeUoioms,  B  6. 

To  DISEASE,  for  to  make  uneasy. 

Fie,  fie,  that  for  mv  private  discontent 
I  should  disease  a  friend,  and  be  a  trouble 
To  the  whole  house. 

IToman  killed  v>ith  Kimdnats,  O.  PI.,  viL 

Also  for  to  disturb,  or  awaken : 

But,  brother.  Iiye  tliee  to  the  sliips,  and  Idomen 
disease.  Chapman's  Iliad,  6. 

And  any  sleeper,  when  he  wish'd  diseased. 

Hid.,  Odyu.,fL 
tMany  that  would  have  gone  that  way  so  much  loved 
him  that  they  were  loth  to  diseast  him,  but  west 


another  way. 
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DISEDGED.    Deprived  of  the  keenness 
of  appetite,  satiated. 

And  I  Kriere  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  tlialt  be  a'uedged  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
AViU  then  be  pang**!  by  me.  Cymb.,  iii,  4. 

Spe  to  Tire* 
fTo  DISESTEEM.     To  despise. 

Then  let  what  1  propound  no  wonder  seeme. 
Though  doting  age  new  truthes  do  dis-esteeme. 

Scot's  Pkilomytkie,  1616. 

fDISFRANK.     To   set  free   from  the 
/rank,  or  place  in  which  an  animal 
^^as  confined  for  feeding. 

Intending  to  disfmnk  an  ore-growne  boare. 

Hutorir  of  Albino  aud  Bellama,  1638.  p.  131. 

fDISFURNlSH.       To   deprive.       See 
Chapman's  Homer,  11.,  ii,  525. 

I  am  a  thing  disfunrnVd  of  all  merit.         Massinger. 

fib  DISGARBAGE.     To  take  out  the 
entrails. 

R.  I  thanke  you  air.  In  winter  time  thev  are  excellent, 
•o  thejr  be  fat  aud  quickely  roasteu,  without  dis- 
garboffing  of  them.  Pauenger  of  Bmvenuto,  1612. 

To  DISGEST.       Sometimes   used  for 
digest. 

For  though  you  should  like  it  to-day,  perhaps  your- 
selves know  not  how  vou  should  disgest  it  to-morrow. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Frol.  to  Woman  Ualer. 
Could  not  leame  to  digest,  that  the  man  which  they 
so  long  had  used  to  maske  their  owne  appetites 
should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into  order. 

Fcmbr.  Arc.y  p.  120. 
I  have  set  you  downe  one  or  two  examples  to  try  how 
ye  can  disgesl  the  mancr  of  the  devise. 

Putlenk.,  ii,  11. 

It  Still  subsists  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Tulgar. 
tDISGLORY.  s.     Dishonour. 

^ge.  Yesi  so  that  your  talke  andjeasting  be  not  to 
the  d'uglvrie  of  God's  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neigh- 
bour, you  maye. 

Northbrooie's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1677. 

fDISGRACES.     Acts  of  uukindness. 

The  interchange  continually  of  favours  and  disgraces. 

Bacon,  £ssay  36. 

fDISGUlSED.     Intoxicated. 

The  sailors  and  the  shipnirn  all, 

Through  foul  excess  of  wine. 
Were  so  disguis'd  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine. 

The  Garland  of  Df light. 
Of  the  two  htst  I  was  told  a  tale,  Uiat  Arminius 
meeting  Baudius  one  day  disguis'd  with  drink  (where- 
with he  would  be  often),  he  tuld  him.  Tu,  Bnudl,  dedc- 
coras  nostram  acadcmiam.  £t  tu,  Arniinl,  nostram 
rcbgionem.  HtAceWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fDISH.     To  lay  in  one's  dish,  to  lay  to 
his  charge. 

The  manifold  examples  that  commonly  are  alledged, 
to  deterre  men  from  finishing  such  works  as  have 
bene  left  unperfect  by  notable  iirtiticcrs  in  all  sciences, 
could  not  UMke  me  afraide ;  howbeit  perchance  they 
may  be  laid  in  mg  dish.  I  know  there  be  many  yong 
gentlemen,  and  others,  whose  gift  this  way,  so  much 
excelleth  my  poore  abilitic,  that  there  is  no  comparison 
betweene  them.  Pharr's  Virgil^  1600. 

fDlSH-CATCH.     A  rack  for  dishes. 

My  dish'cateh,  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed, 
And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed. 

Comical  Disdogne  betwem  two  Country  Lcun, 


To  DISHABIT.  To  remove  from  iU 
habitation. 

Tliose  stones from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishahiled.  K,  John,  ii,  1. 

Dishabited   is    also    used   for    unin- 
habited^  or  in  want  of  inhabitants : 

The  dishabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting.  Carew's  Cornwall. 

See  Todd,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  second  instance. 
DISLEAL.        Disloyal,    dishonorable. 
From  leal,  Fr. 

Disleall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itself  on  beast  all  innocent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  v,  6. 

fDISHEART.     For  dishearten. 

Have  I  not  seen  the  Britains — 

Bond.  What? 

Car.  Dishearted.  Beaumont  and  FUteher. 

fDISllONESTED.     Disgraced. 

To  choose  rather  to  die  in  defence  of  theyr  connirey 
and  auiicient  liberties,  than  by  cowardize  to  save  a 
dishonesied  lyfe.  HoUnshed,  1677. 

tToDISLADE.    To  unlade. 

iEgeons  ful-fraueht  gallies  are  disladed. 

ilegwood^s  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

tDISLANDER.     Slander. 

Master  chamberlain  hath  authority  to  send  or  com- 
mand anv  apprentice  to  the  Counter  for  their  offences: 
and  if  tlieir  offences  be  great,  us  in  defyling  their 
masters  houses  by  vicious  living,  or  offending  his 
master  by  theft,  or  dislander,  or  such  like,  then  to 
command  him  to  Newgate.     Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

To  DISLIMN.  From  to  limn,  for  to 
sketch  in  colours.  To  unpaint,  to 
obliterate  what  was  before  limned. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 

The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistinct 

As  water  is  in  water.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  iv,  2. 

That  is,  "  the  movement  of  the  clouds 
(see  Rack)  destroys  the  appearance 
which  before  represented  a  horse." 
fib  DISLIVE.     Is  used  by  Chapman 
for  to  deprive  of  life. 

Telemachus  dislived  Amphimedon.  Odgts.,  xxiL 

fTo  DlSxM ATCH .  To  render  unworthy 
of  comparison  ? 

Thou  happy  witnes  of  my  happy  watches, 
Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dismatches. 

Du  Bartas. 

DISME.  Properly  a  tenth,  French,  but 
used  in  the  following  passage  for  the 
number  ten,  so  many  tens: 

Let  Helen  go ; 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  tins  question. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  disntes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Tr.  ^'  Cr.,  ii,  2 

It  was  usually  applied  to  the  tax  of  a 
tenth  : 

So  that  there  was  levied,  what  of  the  disme,  and 
by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  &c. 

HoUnshed  in  Rich.  II 

DISNATURED.  Deprived  of  natural 
affection. 

Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her. 
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1  nni  not  so  d'ttnatvred  a  man, 

Oi  80  ill  borne  to  disesleuni  her  love. 

DiinieVt  llymras  Triumph,  Works,  6  g  8. 

tDISNOBLli:.     Ignoble. 

Tliis  Maxiininus,  after  lie  liad  bestowed  some  meane 
studic  in  the  liberull  srienci's.  and  become  a  disnoblt 
Hd\ocut  and  defendor  of  causes,  when  he  bad  also 
governed  Corsica  and  Sardinia  Ukcwise,  ruled  Thuscia. 
HoUatuTs  AmminHus  Marcelliuus,  1609. 

To  DISPARKLE,  properly  dis-aparkle. 
To  scatter  abroad,  disperse,  or  divide. 
See  to  Sparkle. 

And  if  it  hod  so  happened,  lie  would  easily  have  d'lM- 
fjarckUd  the  assembly  sent  to  this  new  king. 

Comines*  Hist,  by  Danet,  X  8. 
The  brute  of  this  act  inctmtinently  was  ditparkUd 
ahuost  throughout  the  region  of  Italy. 

Palace  of  FUasure,  vol.  ii,  S  1. 
f 'I1ic  gallants  his  followers,  whom  feare  had  dispcrkled, 
rryud  out  unto  him  on  both  sides. 

JlolUind's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

Also  in  the  neuter  form : 

Wbercujion  all  the  armie  d'uparckUd  and  returned 
home.  ComtHes,  ibid.,  Z  3. 

DISPENCE.  Used  by  Spenser  and 
others  i'or  expense.  See  Todd.  They 
had  it  from  Chaucer. 

fib  DISPENl).     To  expend. 

HoMbi.'it  the  said  party  being  dcmtwdcd,  What  he 
mi<;ht  d'mtntd  by  bis  lu-tV  answered.  He  got  everic 
day  as  niueh  as  came  to  the  allowance  for  twentie  men 
in  victuall,  and  as  much  for  horse-provcndcr  (which 
they  ruinnionly  terme  capita)  also  he  had  a  good 
stipend  or  salarie  bv  the  yeare  in  money,  over  and 
beside  many  commixlious  suits  and  requests  gnianted 
unto  him.        lloUand^s  Ammianut  Mareellinus,  1609. 

-fTo  DISPEOPLE.     To  depopulate. 

Let  the  two  and  thirty  sonnes 
Of  Eolus  break  forth  at  once,  to  plow 
The  ocean,  and  dispeople  all  the.  woods. 

kmidi'fpk's  A/uses  Looking -Glasse,  1643. 

fDlSPERSED.  Spread  abroad,  pub- 
lished. 

And  so  making  marcbandize  of  another  mans  credit, 
by  their  onne  (iixul^ed  and  dispersed  ignominie,  they 
impudently  scekc  by  anothers  dishonour  to  set  a 
thamelcssc  face  on  the  matter. 

I'assetiffcr  of  lienvenuto,  1612. 

fDISPLAY.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to 
view. 

And  fmm  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  cily  so  adorn'd  witli  tow'rs. 

Chupm  If.,  xi,  74;  and  again,  xvii,  90. 

2b  DISPLE.  To  disciphne.  A  mere 
contraction  of  to  disciple. 

And  bitter  Penannce,  with  an  yron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  one*  to  disple  ev'rv  day. 

Spen.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  27. 
\\  ho  here  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
From  liiiimis  persecution  of  the  nuirshall. 
Here  x\ III  I  dij'ple.  _  B.Jons.  Fox,  iv,  2. 

In  (lie  folio  (IHIG)  it  is  printed 
disc  pie, 

Milton  has  used  it,  apparently  in 
nlhi.'<inn  to  some  passage  in  Chaucer: 

It  i^  only  I  lie  merry  friar  in  Chaucer  that  can  disple 
llicni.  Of  JUforouuion. 

tDIMM.KASANCE.     Displeasure. 

At  wliieb  the  "jtHldesw  lii-ib  displrasance  ttikes. 
And  tunics  their  golden  hcires  to  crawling  snakes. 

lietficood's  Troia  Bnlanica,  1609. 


tDISPLEASANT.     Unpleasant. 

Acerbus,  a,  tun,  unripe,  sown*,  displeasaunt,  difficnlte. 
liarde,  solcyue,  austere,  and  peintull. 

Kliotrs  IHctiouarie,  1559. 
Marye,  this  is  faycr,  pleaaiit,  and  goodlye. 
And  ye  arc  fowle,  dt/splesaut,  and  uglye ! 

The  Pltiy  of  IHt  and  ikienee,  p.  40. 

t^b   DISPOSE.      To   render   any  one 
inclined,  to  prevail  with  him. 

I  continued  diverse  daycs  before  I  c»>uUl  dispose  her  to 
let  me  go.  JlymeH's  PrtsludiOt  16»8. 

DISPOSE.      Disposal. 

Needs  must  you  hiy  yoiu*  heart  at  his  dispose. 

K.  John,  i,  1. 
And,  with  repentant  thoughts  for  what  is  past. 
Rests  humbly  at  your  nngcsty's  dispose. 

Weakest  goetk  to  the  WeM,  A  4,  b. 

Also,  disposition : 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  •mooth  dispose^ 

To  be  suspected.  OtksUo,  i,  3. 

Also,  arrangement : 

A.  What  is  hit  excuse? 

V.  He  doUi  rely  on  none. 
But  carrict  on  the  stream  of  his  dispou. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar,  aud  in  seU^-admiMion. 

Dr.  and  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

See  Todd,  who  brings  examples  also 
from  later  authors. 
DISPOSED.      Inclined  to   mirth  and 
jesting. 

Aye,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and  lo  do 
Itoo.  ^rwelftkN,,%l. 

L.  You're  i/ijwMM,  fir. 
r.  Yea,  marry  am  I,  widow.    B.  /■  FL  Wit  w.  M.,  ▼,  4. 
Chi.  Wondrous  merry  hidiet. 
Lmc.  The  wenches  are  dispos'd;  pray  keep  your  way, 
sir.  B.  J-  Fl.  FeUentm.,  ii,  4 

F  You  are  disoos%  I  tliink. 

N.  What  should  we  do  here  else  ? 

Brome,  Cov.  Card,  weeded,  act  i,  p.  13. 

To  DISPUNGE.  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
water  squeezed  from  a  sponge. 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 

Tlie  pois'nous  damp  of  night  dispnnge  upon  ne. 

Ant.  and  CL,  ir,  9. 

t^b  DISPURVEY.   To  empty,  or  strip. 

They  dispurtey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare,  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  againe. 

JleyKOod's  Troia  Britasucm,  1600. 

fTo  DISROUT.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion. 

They  carried  soldiers  on  each  side  with  crosbowes  and 
other  warrelike  cngiiis,  and  they  served  for  good  use, 
being  many  thousands  of  them,  to  disrowte  Xheit 
enemies,  breakHig  their  rankes  and  order,  making  free 
and  open  passage  for  their  horse  aud  foote  amongst 
the  scattered  squadrons  and  raiments. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fDISS.  Diss  in  Norfolk  was  formerly 
so  little  frequented  by  travellers,  that 
it  became  a  proverb  to  express  indif- 
ference respecting  trivial  matters, 
'*  He  knows  nothing  about  I>w«." 

To  DISS  EAT.  To  unseat,  to  remove 
one  from  a  seat. 

This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ew,  or  dissss^  me  now. 
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Seeks  all  foole  mranet 
Of  rou^h  'and  boint'rous  jadrie,  to  disseate 
His  lord,  timt  kept  it  bravely.   Ft.  Ttro  Noh.  Kinsm.,  ▼. 

DISSKMBLAULH).     Unlike,  disAimilar. 

All  huniaiiic  things,  lyke  the  Siirnes,  or  duble  iniatres 
of  Alriliiiules.  have  two  fiictrs,  iiiucli  alike  and  <^ij- 
trmhlahU.  Moritr  Kmcuih.  by  CkaloHfr,  £  3. 

DlSSEMBLANCh).     Dissembling. 

I  wanted  those  old  instruments  of  state, 
Disiemblauee  and  suspect. 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.  iv,  34. 

fDISSENT.    YoT  descent. 

Befined 
People  feele  Naples  in  their  bodies ;  and 
An  aril  i'lh'  bones  at  sixteen,  pnsseth  now 
Fur  \\\^\\  dissent ;  it  argues  a  great  birth. 
Low  bhiuds  are  never  worthy  surh  infection. 

Carttcright's  Ordinary,  1C51. 

tDISSETE.     Scattered. 

NriiluT  doth  any  of  them  ever  Iny  hand  to  the  p1ou[|:h, 
plant  or  dresse  a  tree,  nor  get  his  living  by  tillage  of 
the  ground,  but  wander  nlwaies  they  do  from  place  to 
piMce.  ditsete  farre  and  wide  asuniier,  without  house 
and  home,  without  any  abidmg  scat  and  positive 
lawos.  Holland's  •Jmmianus  MareellinHS,  1609. 

To  DISSIMULE.  To  dissemble,  or 
conceal. 

And  so  liearetli  and  dissimvleth  the  same,  that  oAen« 
tiiui's  the  evill  which  she  Hbhorreth,  by  siirh  bearing 
and  dissiutuliHg,  is  restrayncd  and  retornied. 

Holiush.,  vol.  i,  k  3. 
Assuring  himselfe  of  his  death,  and  devising  how  with 
dissitnuUd  sorrow  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 

Euphnes*  Golden  Uaary,  by  Lodpe,  C  S- 
tllowbeit,  this  one  thing  he  coulu  neither  dtssimmie 
nor  passe  over  with  silence,  but  urge  instantly. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  MarcelUnns,  1609. 
t  And  now  went  not  he  to  worke  by  m  ay  of  shaddowed 
and  dissitnnled  deceit ;  but  whereas  the  pabce  stood 
without  the  wals,  bee  did  beset  it  round  about  with 
armed  men.  Ibid. 

DISSIMULER.     A  dissembler. 

He  was  close  and  secrete,  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of 
countenance,  arn^ant  of  harte. 

Holinsk.,  vol.  ii,  N  n  n  7. 

fDISSIPANDING.     Profligate. 

Yonng  Noy,  the  dissipanding  Noy,  is  kill'd  in  France 
in  a  duell,  by  a  brother  of  sir  John  Biron :  so  now  the 
younger  brother  is  heir  and  ward  to  the  king. 

Letter  to  H'entirortk,  Apr.  5, 1636. 

DISTAFF,  SAINT.  No  regular  saint, 
but  a  Dame  jocularly  given  to  Rack, 
or  Distaf'dayy  which  was  the  day 
after  Twelfth-day.  Rock  meaning 
distaff.  This  day  is  celebrat(;d  by 
R.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides : 

Partly  work,  and  partly  play. 
Ye  must  ou  St.  bxstafPs  dag. 

And  towards  the  end. 

Give  St.  Distaff  ali  the  night. 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good-night.        P.  374. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Warner*8  Albions 
Endand  : 

Bock,  and  Plow-Monday's  games  shall  gang.    P.  131. 

Plow-Monday  was  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. 
tDISTASTIVE.     Disgusting. 

Thiu  did  they  finishe  their  distastive  songc. 

The  ScKC  JUelamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 

DISTEMPERATE.  Immoderate;  from 
dia  and  temperate. 


Aquinas  objerteth  the  distempetate  heat,  which  he 
supposeth  to  be  in  all  places  dirrrtlv  under  the  sun. 

Itnleit/h's  itistorg,  ap.  Johns. 

DISTEMPERATURE.  Disorder,  sick- 
ness.  This  wurd,  though  not  consi- 
dered as  oi)solete  by  Johnson,  seemH 
to  have  fallen  into  dtsutce,  and  will 
not  be  found  easily  in  authors  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  deduced  from  distemperate,  which 
is  itself  obsolete. 

Sweet  recreation  barr*d.  what  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  Mehiiirholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  coiiirortltss  Despair; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  iiifeciioiis  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  lire':* 

Com.  of  Er.,  v,  1. 
So,  this  is  well ;  here's  one  discovery  made ; 
Here  are  the  heads  of  our  dislrmperature. 

Daniel,  Quern's  Arcad.,  i,  4. 

DISTILLATION.  Apparently  used  for 
chemistry. 

Yes.  sir.  1  study  here  the  mathematics 

And  distillation.  B.  Jims.  Alch.,  iv,  1. 

DISTRACT  was  used  for  distracted. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sevcr'd  from  my  griefs. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

DISTRACTIONS.  DetachmenU,  parU 
taken  from  the  main  body. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
Ilis  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  iii,  7. 

fD  I  STRAIN.     To  seize  for  debt. 

We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of  the 
money  without  tlie  distraining  of  your  own  body. 

Historg  of  Fortunatns. 

DISTRAUGHT.  The  old  participle  of 
to  distract,  distracted. 

0 1  if  I  wake  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hide«ius  feiu^? 

Horn,  and  Jul.,  iv,  3. 
O  Jaquet,  know  thou  that-  our  m»s'4'r's  mind 
Is  much  distraught  since  his  Horatio  died. 

Spanish  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iii,  193. 
With  diet  and  correction  men  distranght 
(Mot  too  fur  |mst)  may  to  thcii  wits  Ix*.  brouglit. 

Dragt.,  ItUa  9,  p.  1S63. 

DISTURB,  s.     Disturbance. 

For  never  one  but  she  shall  have  this  grace 
From  all  disturbs  to  bu  so  long  kept  free. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  vi,  47. 

To  DISTURNE.     To  turn  aside. 

And  gUid  was  to  distume  that  furious  streame 
Of  war  ou  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. 

Dan.  Cit.  W.,  iv,  20. 

Used  also  by  Donne.     See  Todd. 
To  DITE.     Apparently  for  to  winnow  ; 
and  diiers,  winnowers. 

And  as  in  sacred  floores  of  barnet,  upon  com  win- 

owers  flies 
The  chaffe,  driven  with  an  opposite  wind,  when  yellow 

Ceres  diles, 
Which  all  the  diters'  feet,  legs,  armes,  their  heads 

and  shoulders  whites.      Chapman,  Jliad,  5,  p.  73 

DITT.  Contracted  from  ditty  ;  appa- 
rently for  tune  in  these  lines  ; 
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No  liranrh  wliercon  a  fine  ])!nl  did  not  sitt, 

No  hi  III,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing, 
Nu  !ioii<;,  but  did  contain  ti  lovely  diti. 

Spnis.  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  13. 

fDlVAST.     Devastated;  laid  waste. 

But  time  will  come  ulicn  th'  cartli  shnll  lie  divast, 
^^'\^i•il  hcHv'n  and  hell  shall  botli  be  ftlPd  at  last. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  1677. 

DIVE-DAPPER.  A  small  bird,  called 
also  a  dab-chickf  or  didapper.  If 
dive-dapper  was  really  the  original 
word,  it  was  equivalent  to  small  diver. 

This  dandiprat,  this  dive-dapper. 

MiddUton,  Jne.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  872. 

DIVERB,  s.  A  proverb.  A  Latinism 
found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
See  Todd. 

To  DIVEST.  To  undress.  Devestio, 
Lat. ;  devetir,  Fr.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word,  but  is  not  now 
used. 

Friends  all  but  now,  ev'u  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Oiresfitig  them  for  bed.  Oik.,  ii,  3. 

DIVIDABLE.  Used  for  divided,  distant. 
Accented  on  the  first. 

Peaceful  commerce  from  di'vidahU  shores.  Tr.  /•  Cr.,  i,  8. 

DIV  ID  ANT.  Licentiously,  as  it  seems, 
used  for  divisible  ;  and  apparently 
accented  on  the  middle  syllable. 

Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb. 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  dieidani, — touch  them  with  several  fortunes, 
The  irreater  scorns  the  lesser.  Tim.  of  J.,  iv,  3. 

To  DIVIDE.  To  make  divisions  in 
music,  which  is,  the  running  a  simple 
strain  into  a  great  variety  of  shorter 
notes  to  the  same  modulation. 

And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
ller  looser  notes  to  Lydian  harmony. 

&)CTW.  F.  q..  Ill,  i.  40. 
And  all  the  while  most  lieav'nly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide.  Ibid.,  I,  v,7. 

In  both  these  passages,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  ^^cartnina 
divides'*  of  Horace.  Mr.  Warton, 
who  has  quoted  them  in  his  notes  on 
Milton's  Ode  on  the  Passion,  must 
have  meant  to  assign  the  same  sense 
to  the  word  in  that  passage ;  but  in 
this  he  wns  mistaken  :  it  means  there 
only  to  share,  or  bear  a  part : 

My  muie  with  angels  did  divide  to  sing. 

DIVISION  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  musical  sense  : 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  divisicn. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  iu,  6. 

And  in  the  same  manner  it  is  still 
used  technically. 
fDIVULGATOR.    One  who  divulges; 
a  publisher. 


To  that  great  promulgater. 
And  neat  ditulgaier. 
Whom  the  citie  admires. 
And  the'suburbs  desires. 

Harry  WkU^s  Humour.  16S9. 

tDIVULST.     Rent  asunder. 

Vaincs,  svnewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not? 
Burst  and  divulsl  with  anguist 
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»ti  of  my  gni 
Antonio  and  MeUida^  1803. 

A  DIZARD,  DIZZARD,  or  DISARD.  A 
blockhead,  or  fool.  Probably  from 
the  same  Saxon  etymology  as  dizzy, 
dysi.  Some  have  said,  from  disard, 
Fr.  for  a  prater,  or  babbling  fellow; 
but  no  such  word  was  ever  used  in 
French.  Their  word  is  diseur ;  nor 
does  the  English  word  mean  so  much 
a  prater,  as  a  downright  dunce,  or 
fool.  Thus  Cotgrave  renders  it,  not 
by  diseur,  or  any  such  word,  but  by 
lourdaut. 

He  that  cannot  personate  the  wise  man  wdl  amwigst 
wisards,  let  him  learn  to  play  the  fool  well  amonest 
diuards.   G.  Ckapm.,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Teu^  CI. 
"What  a  revengeful  dizard  is  this  I 

Unoua,  O.  PL,  v,  16S. 
Wliereat  the  sergeant  wroth,  said,  Dizzard,  cul(e, 
Thoa  would'st  il  thou  hadst  wit  or  sense  to  see. 

Harringt.  £p.,  2.  9. 

[In  the  old  English  Homer  by  Art. 
Hall  (1581),  p.  10,  which  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  we  have  :] 

tYou  heraulter  high,  come  on,  quoth  he,  no  daunger 

dread  at  all, 
For  bv  TOUT  disarde  king,  not  you,  their  wrong  on  me 

doth  fall. 

[The  dizard  was  properly  the  vice,  cr 
fool,  in  a  play  ;  the  jester.  This  would 
seem  to  justify  the  Fr.  derivation.] 

tPantomimus,  Senecae,  qui  fracto  corporis  mota 
turpique  gcsticulatione  quasris  actionet  repnesentat, 
ab  omnifaria  imitatione  indito  nomine.  vavroKu^. 
A  dizzard  or  common  vice  and  jester,  oountemmag 
the  gestures  of  any  man,  and  moving  his  body  as  Ima 
list.  NomeueUtor. 

DIZZARDLY.  The  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  seems  to  haye  pre- 
ferred the  French  derivation : 

Where's  this  prating  asse,  this  tUaurdljitooHtf 

Wilson's  CobUr's  Frvpkeev,  A  4. 

fTo  DO  AWAY.  To  kill;  to  make 
away  with. 

The  Tartar  broke  o*re  the  four  hundred  mil'd  waU, 
and  rush'd  into  tl*.e  heart  of  China,  as  far  as  Q:aiiixay, 
and  beleagerd  Uie  very  palace  of  the  emperor,  who 
rather  than  to  becom  captif  to  the  base  Tutar  burnt 
his  castle,  and  did  airay  nimself,  his  thirty  wives,  and 
children.  HoweU's  FumiUar  Letters,  lUSK 

To  DO  ONE  RIGHT,  or  REASON. 
Faire  raison,  Fr.  To  pledge  a  person 
in  drinking. 

Do  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight 

Part  of  an  old  catch,  sung  by  Silence 
in  2  Hen.  IV,  y,  3 ;  alluded  to,  pro- 
bably, in  this  also : 
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Fill's  a  fretli  bottle,  by  this  tight,  sir  knight. 

You  sknll  do  right.  AU  FooU,  O.  PI..  It.  189. 

Tis  freely  fp<iken,  noble  burgomaster, 

/  'ft  do  yoH  right.  B.  /-  Fl.  Bfggar^a  Bush,  ii.  3. 

See  also  the  note  on  the  Widow's 
Tears,  0.  PL,  vi,  199. 

Your  master's  health,  sir. 
— I'U  do  yoH  reason,  sir. 

Adv.  ofFiu  Hourt,  0.  Pl^  xii.  26. 

See  io  Dub. 
To  DO  OUT.     To  extinguish,  or  ohlite- 
rate.     Contracted  to  dout  in  commou 
speech. 

The  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out 
To  his  own  scandal  Haml.^  i,  4. 

This  passage,  which,  with  twenty  lines 
preceding,  is  omitted  in  the  folio, 
stands  in  the  quarto  of  161 1,  thus : 

The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  d<mht 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Many  conjectural  attempts  have  been 
made  to  restore  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  above  is  one.  But  of 
worth  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original. 
Eale  has  been  made  ease,  and  that 
changed  into  base.  But  Capell  con- 
jectured, with  probability,  that  ill  was 
the  word  intended.  The  slightest 
change  would  be 

The  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  out. 

But  dout,  the  contraction  of  do  out, 
has  been  preferred  by  the  latest  com- 
mentators. [This  is  the  reading 
which  appears  to  be  now  generally 
adopted.]  Bo  out  might  perhaps  be 
confirmed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  pro- 
duced out-done  for  put  out ;  but  there 
is  little  pretence  for  introducing 
worth.  See  Todd  in  Dout.  Dout 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  doff  and 
don. 
To  DO  TO  DEATH,  and  to  DO  TO 
DIE.  Phrases  still  current  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  to  kill. 

0  Warwick.  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Cuffbrd  done  to  death. 

8  Hen.  VI,  ii,  1. 
For  when  I  die  shall  envie  die  with  mee, 
And  hre  deep  smother'd  with  my  marble-stone, 
W^hicn  while  I  live  cannot  be  done  to  die. 

Hall,  Prol.  to  Satires,  B.  IV. 
Only  let  her  abstain  from  cruelty, 
knado  me  not  before  my  time  to  die. 


Snens.  Sonnet,  43. 
iofii  to  die 


Betwixt  them  both  they  have  me 

uid 
Spens.  P.  q.,  II,  iT, 


Tlirough  wounds,  and  strokes,  and  stubborn  handeUng. 

r,3S. 


fDOCHES. 

Marry  I  must  get  me  another  gate,  and  put  one  a 
Bewe  (ace,  and  so  I  will  |oe  to  jronder  narrowe  ctre^te 


harde  by,  there  ile  stand  that  the  old  doehes  may 
me  when  they  come  forth,  I  will  make  them  beleeve 
I  went  to  the  market,  but  I  never  meant  it. 

Terence  in  Engash,\V\\. 

tDOCK.  In  dock,  out  nettle,  a  singular 
phrase  indicating  unsteadiness  or  in- 
constancy, which  was  popular  during 
a  long  period. 

Slice's  like  a  Janus  with  a  double  face. 

To  smile  and  lowre ;  to  grace,  and  to  disgrace ; 

She  toy's  and  loathes,  t<^ether  at  an  instant, 

And  in  inconstiincy  is  onely  constant. 

Uncertaine  certaiue.  never  loves  to  settle. 

Rut  here,  there,  every  where ;  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

The  man  wliom  all  her  fro«  nes  or  favours  spume, 

Beganleth  not  her  wheele,  how  oft  it  tunirs. 

Taglor*8  U'orkes,  1830. 
Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  long,  thus  off 
and  on,  fnst  or  loose,  in  docke,  out  nettle,  and  in  nettle, 
out  docke,  it  will  hchove  us  once  more  yet  to  looke 
back.  Bishop  .4udretres,  Sermons,  folio,  p.  391. 

Who  fi]cht  with  swords  for  life  sure  care  but  little. 
Since  'tis  no  more  than  this,  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

WrangUng  Lovers,  1677. 
As  this  is  now  the  time  of  spring, 
YiMin^  folks  do  love  like  any  thing; 
Tho*  love  h'j  made  of  diflf 'rent  metal. 
Of  joy  and  pain  (t»  dock^  out  nettle), 
A  painful  nleasure^pleasing  pain, 
A  ninful  loss,— a  losing  gain ; 
A  hitter  sweet,— easing  disease, 
A  cool  fresh  stream,  salt  as  the  seas. 

Poor  Robin,  1777. 

tDOCTRIN  ABLE.  Containing  doctrine. 

Tlien  ctTtHiiicly  is  more  doctrinable  the  fained  Cirus 
in  Xeiiophun  then  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine. 

Sidneg's  Apology  for  Poetry. 

fDODDER,  V.     To  slumber? 

That  in  the  contented  ivy  bush  stays; 

She  dodders  all  day. 

While  the  little  birds  pky ; 
And  at  midnight  slic  flutters  her  wings. 
Hooting  at  her  mopish  discontented  ufe. 
Just  like  an  honest  man  and  his  wife. 

Poem  of  nth  cent. 

fDODDY.     A  blockhead. 

Now  purpose  I  roundly 
Trick  this  prety  doddy. 
And  make  him  a  noddy. 

The  Mariage  of  Wit  and  Wisd-tne, 

DODGE,  «.  To  have  the  dodge,  to  be 
cheated,orletaper8ongive  one  the  slip. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  so  fiir  as  to  tiike  some  pains  with 
me  ?  I  am  loath  to  have  the  dodge. 

Wily  begniled,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  319. 

DODIPOLL.  A  stupid  person,  a  thick 
head.     From  poll. 

But  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  asse-head, 
a  dodipoll,  a  Inck-latin.  Latimer's  &tm.,  98  b. 

There  was  an  old  anonymous  comedy, 
printed  in  1600,  called,  The  Wisdome 
of  Dr.  Dodypole.  See  Warton,  vol.  iii, 
p.  475. 

tCorvi  lusciniis  honoratiores :  Doctor  Dodipoll  is  more 
honored  than  a  gofMl  divine. 

Withals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634.  p.  654. 

[Dodipate  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sen.<e.] 

tThus  by  her  scole 

Made  him  a  fole, 

And  called  hym  dodypate. 

The  Bake  of  May  d  Smhm, 

DODKIN,  9,    A  very  small  coin,  the 
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eiglith  part  of  a  stiver.    From  duytkin, 
Dutcli  ;   that  is,  (/oif-Ain,  a  little  doit. 

Tlicn  was  sit  thai  liun- >.»'.,  ""tltr  lliiuv  V]fi>r»iuldrn 
certuiiiu  olhrr  co^iks  culled  hrskuns  aiul  dodkius. 

St  liter's  LoU'l.,  p.  U7. 
Well,  without  lialfpfuic,  all  n>y  wit  is*  not  worlli  a 
dodtin.  A'/'.''"*  Mother  Bumbie,  ii,  3. 

Just  fuui'c  ill  all. 
Which,  with  the  olhir  three  and  quarter,  make 
Seven  and  a  dudkin.  Gaylon,  Feat.  Notes,  p.  101. 

fDODMAN.  A  snail.  Still  used  in 
this  sense  in  Norfolk. 

Oh  what  a  dodmans  heart  have  we  hearc,  oh  what  a 
fawites  cowrajr*',  what  a  niindc,  an  hart,  coamge,  and 
•pirit  liast  thou  ?  Giiii  lenien,  if  you  feare  the  Turkish 
pyrates,  never  doubt,  for  hecre  is  a  frood  fresh-water 
Bouldit^.  Passrnger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

To  DOFF.  Contracted  froni  to  do  of, 
or  put  off.  Usually  applied  to  some- 
thing worn  on  the  body.  Thus  to 
don  was  made  from  to  do  on,  and 
even  to  dnp  for  to  do  up.     See  Dup. 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  'till  we  do  please 
To  doff't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. 

Come,  \ou  must  doff  this  black ;  dye  that  pale  cheek 
Into  his  own  colour.  Honest  If'k.,  O.Tl.,  iii,  S40. 

In  the  following  it  is  used  for  to  re- 
move, or  get  rid  of : 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight 
To  <^jf  their  (Ure  distresses.  Macb.,  if,  8. 

Here  for  to  subject  to  delay,  to  put 
off: 

Every  day  thou  dofTft  me  with  some  device,  laeo. 
'  0M.,iT,2. 

See  Dafp. 
DOG-BOLT.  Evidently  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and,  I  suspect,  nearly  synony- 
mous with  dog,  only  perhaps  more 
contemptuous.  At  least,  doybolts  are 
said  to  snarl,  in  the  following  passage : 

I'll  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshall, 
For  ne'er  a  snarling  dog-bolt  of  you  boih. 

B.  JoHS.  Ale,  i,  1. 

In  another  place  it  seems  to  imply 
treachery,  or  what  is  called  a  dog- 
trick: 

To  have  your  own  turn  ser\''d,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt.  B.  S-  Ft.  Hit  to.  Money,  iii,  1. 

Oh  yc  don-bolts ! 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Durikirk. 

Ibid.,  Hun.  31.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

Johnson  says,  on  what  authority  I 
know  not,  that  the  coarser  part  of 
meal  is  called  dog-holt,  or  flour  for 
dogs;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Todd  hints, 
will  not  explain  its  use.  Butler  uses 
it  as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  base, 
or  degraded : 

His  only  solace  was  tliat  now 
His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low, 
That  either  it  must  quirkly  end. 
Or  turn  a1)out  again  and  mend. 

Hudib.,  II,  i,  39. 

No  compound  of  dog  and  bolt,  in  any 


sense,  appears  to  afford  an  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 
tr©  DOG-DRAW.     A  term  in  the  old 
forest  law. 

Dogge-draw  is,  where  any  man  hath  striken  or  wounded 
a  wild  beast,  by  shooting  at  him,  cither  with  croMe 
bow  or  long  bowe,  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or  other 
dogge  dmwing  after  him,  to  recover  the  same,  this 
the  old  forrest^rs  do  call  dogge-drawe. 
MauKood't  Treatise  of  the  Laves  of  the  Finrest,  1S98. 

tDOGS-FACE.     A  term  of  reproach. 

Meane  while  Achilles  kept  the  peace. 

But  to  beroffue  him  did  not  cease. 

Quoth  he,  tuou  drunken,  dogs-faee,  coward. 

Iiomer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

fDOGION.     For  dudgeon. 

They  that  are  of  this  complexion  are  very  affable  in 
speeeh.  and  have  a  gracious  faculty  in  their  delivery, 
mucli  addicted  to  witty  conceits,  to  a  scholerlike 
jvrpaireAia.  being  fecetosi,  not  acetoii;  quipping 
without  bitter  taunting :  hardly  taking  any  thing  in 
dogion,  except  they  be  greatly  roooved,  with  disgrace 
especially.  Optiek  QUuse  of  Hutmors,  1639. 

A  DOG-KILLER  seems  to  have  been  an 
allowed  ofEce  in  the  hot  months,  when 
those  animals  are  apt  to  run  mad. 

Would  take  you  now  the  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a 
carman,  now  of  the  dog-killer,  in  this  month  of  August, 
and  in  the  winter  of  a  seller  of  tinderboxes . 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  ii,  1. 

This   practice,    Mr.   Gifford   says,  is 
common  on  the  Continent. 
DOG-LEACH.    Dog-doctor.    From  do^ 
and  leach.     Used  also  as  a  general 
term  of  contempt. 

Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not 
the  causes  of  any  disease.    Dog-Ueckrs  I 

Ford,  Lap.  Mel.,  iv,  2. 
Out,  you  dogUack  f 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons  1        B.  Jons.  Ale.,  i,  1. 

tDOG-TRICK.  A  practical  joke.  The 
word  is  explained  as  meaning  some- 
times a  fool's  bauble. 

I  will  heere,  in  the  way  of  rairthe,  declare  a  prettie 
dog-tricke  or  gibe  as  conceminge  this  mayden. 

Poljfiore  Vergil,  trana. 
1  could  have  soyled  a  greater  volume  than  this  with  a 
deale  of  einptie  and  triviall  stuffe ;  as  puling  aooets, 
whining  elegies,  the  dog-tric(rs  of  love,  toyes  to  moeke 
apes,  and  transforme  men  into  asses. 

Taylor's  Workts,  1680. 

fDOG-WHIPPER.  A  church-beadle. 
The  term  is  an  old  one. 

It  were  verie  good  the  dog-wkipper  in  Paules  would 
Iiave  a  care  of  this  in  his  unsaverie  visitation  e%'erie 
Saterday.  Nash's  Pierce  PeniUue,  1593. 

DOLE.  A  share  or  lot  in  anything  dis- 
tributed; distribution.    From  to  deal. 

It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

He  all  in  all,  and  all  in  ev'ry  part. 

Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart. 

FUteh.  Purple  Isl,  vi.  89, 

Hence  the  phrase,  so  very  common  in 
ancient  writers,  of  Happy  man  be  his 
dole,  i.  e.,  let  his  share  or  lot  be  the 
title,  happy  man.     It  was,  however. 


IK  h  1. 


DOL  2 

iiBeJ  lui  A  general  wiili  for  good  suc- 
cess ill  n  mnnner  wliich  makes  it  diffi- 
ciill  to  give  it  liny  litcrnl  cunslruction  : 
partlciil.'irly  hs  nil  exclnmation  berorc 
a  doiibit'iil  riiiiU'st,  wliere  it  seeme 
equivalent  to  "  Happy  he  he  who 
succeeds  beat." 

Mine  hsnut  rr»iid. 


i™.  Yousill!  nhy.  V/iy'».ii( 


I'll  agii. 
trfu'.  TWIf,  i,  1. 

lIllM.lt'i.i- 


SliiJl  noi  (p«ife  nonl.  mi!  Ihnt  vcrj  aidcUj. 

Dmrnon  mud  Kll,  O.  PL,  I.  W- 

So  ill  Hiidihras: 

Ut  im  IhU  ue  unbuTt  uid  wholg 

Pnrt  I,  Cut.  a,  T.  tXI. 

We  And  nn  eqiiivnlent  phrue  in  Be«u- 
Tuoiit  and  Fletcher,  which  throws  con- 
■idernble  light  upon  this : 

III  at.  Il  bnldi',  he  iia  thii  iHniii|. 
Sd  at.  Tlit'n  hfff  n"  tc  kiifarlMiu,  I'm  nMdt'd. 
CBfiiiTi  Ann^,  ul  IT,  |i.  «8t. 

Do/e  nlso  »«B  used  for  grief,  or  lamen- 
tation, ns  derived  from  dolor : 

With  inirlli  in  runrnil,  nnd  with  dirge  in  numue. 
In  cqunl  aule  ■ciiihiDgilFiiflil  and  <lgl>.    Hamf..  i,  I. 
Not  ihec  tbst  domt  tlii  buniin't  Jdj  inherit, 
Bui  ou  oiB  uJiH  Uist  lien  in  iaU  are  droit. 

SfoH,  MlnrM,  r.  S0>, 

Milton  also  has  used  the  word  in  this 


DOI.B-BEER. 
poor. 


Reer  distributed  to  the 


iH  VCTt  one  eoold  keep 
loct'd.  nnd  me  Ihe  diippiiip, 
!ie]l  till  antc^ttrr  in  nqu»-»ilie  niun,  lie. 

H  Jau.  JIdi.,  i,  1. 

fDOLE-BRBAD.  ISread  similarly  dts- 
Iribuled.  "Pfliu  d'aiimuBne.  Dole- 
bread."     Nomenelator. 

DOLOUR.     Grief,  pain,  or  lamentation. 

Biti.  n.  i,  y 

So  (II  tuuntinf  miuei  waold  me  nilingi  keud, 
111?  doloitrr  of  tlie  hdrt  in  ei^lit  anain  Id  ihov. 

Mirror  for  Magilt^  p,  Wf . 

DOLPHIN.  This  word  waa  long  in 
current  use  for  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
In  the  old  edition  of  The  troublesome 
Raigne  of  King  John,  it  is  bo  through- 
out: 


:',Ci>.  )r<n,T,W. 


llirr»rM  Wf  .  P  313. 
.  Iij  Pl.ilip  of  VaUiJi.  wliii  lirgWl 

,  .nin  \x£.    inib-St.  nr  lii.lSt, 

the  hat  niuiil  iiT  iIh-  pmvinR  vl  MfUiiit  mid  Vm- 
Bvit.  Aim  KU  mlM  tlie  dalftiH  iif  Vieniinii,  bnnt 
tmhI,  he.  Oir^l,  >. ).  i,  p.  ». 

Yet  I  tliitik  that  uiage  pcrfeeily  mis- 
applied in  explaining  the  following 
pa>iBage: 

Wht  ■joaiMfMii  il  not  luiticri  Tore  me  I  ipeakin 
retp.-rt.  AITt  ».,  li,  S. 

On  this  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "By 
dolphin  is  meant  the  dauphin,"  &c. ; 
whereas  it  means  only  that  the  king 
il  made  ns  lusty  aa  a  dolphin,  which 
ia  a  sportive,  lively  fish;  a  similar 
idea  probably  suggested  the  following 
sinziilar  passage : 

Were  iofifilJj».^'jlv.  ajid  iliuu'dhiibftckibore 
Tlie  elmnciit  Uuy  lii'd  iu.  Ant.  uJ  CI,  t,  S. 

The  apparently  incoliereat  stuff  of 
"  Dolphin  my  boy,  boy,  Sessy,  let  him 
trot  by,"  is  said  to  he  part  of  an  old 
song,  in  which  the  king  of  France 
thus  nildressed  the  Dauphin: 

So  at  leant  I  conjecture  it  should  be, 
not  eeaw,  as  it  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Steevens's  note.  Lear,  iii,  4.  Heif 
HO  nonny  was  the  burden  of  this 
ballad,  as  of  some  others  now  eitant. 
Cokes,  in  Jonson's  Bartli.  Fair,  alludes 
to  the  same  bsllad,  when  he  says, 
"  lleshallbe  JJiiu^AininyAay."  Actv, 
sc.  4. 
tDOMAGE.     Damage,  hurt. 

ijp  lo  nit  dfmagt  tjuioc  p«ir  Ivw  iRrI  ■(rivv 

To  inuutc  it.  Claf».  (Uga .  liil.  iiJ. 

tDOMESTICAL.     Domestic. 

S/iiImcii'i  Af^ytor  Pallry. 
Bj  wlme  lEood  indcavoun,  ricv  ia  puDiined.  verliie 
rewarded,  pence  eiUiiiliiKed.  forrai^iie  liniyZn  r^ 
preHed.  domettinitt  carta  appeaaed. 

£y(i>'>  f.iptkci  u J  U,  EMiamd. 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  supposed 
orders  of  angelical  beings,  according 
to  the  established  arrangement  of  the 
schools.  In  Heywuod'eHierarchie  of 
blessed  Angels  (1633),  they  form  the 
titles  of  seven  books ;  Michael  the 
archangel  presides  over  the  eighth, 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  over  the  ninth. 
They  are  thus  specified  :—l.  Cheru- 
bim;    2.  Seraphim;   3.  Thronea;  4. 
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Dominations;  5.  Vertues;  6.  Powers; 
7.  Principals.  All  but  the  first  two 
are  comprised  by  Milton  in  one  fine- 
sounding  line  of  address  to  them  : 

Thrones,  Dotninations,  Priucedoros,  Virtues,  Powers. 

Titles  supposed  by  some  readers  to 
have  been  invented  by  him ;  but  Hey- 
wood  had  before  introduced  them  into 
verse: 

The  seraphins,  Uie  chembins,  and  thrones, 
Pot^states,  rertues,  daminatiotUt 
The  principats,  archangels,  angels,  all 
Resound  his  praise  in  accents  musicall. 

B.  IX,  p.  582. 

Ben  Jonson  also  had  introduced  them 
into  an  elegy : 

Saints,  martyrs,  prophets;  with  those  hierarchies, 

Angels,  archangels,  principalities. 

The  iUminations,  virtues,  and  the  powers. 

The  thrones,  the  cherub,  and  seraphic  bowers, 

That  planted  round  there  sing  before  the  Lamb. 

On  Lady  Venetia  Dighy  ;  VtuUne.t  ix. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
these  names  were  derived  from  a  book, 
long  esteemed  as  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
where  we  read 

crcpa   Twv   rayiia.'mv  vAii^,  ayyvXot,^  opxayytAot, 

Lib.  VIII,  S  36. 

And  elsewhere  to  the  same  efi'ect. 
fDOMINO.  It  does  not  seem  very 
clear  when  this  word  first  came  into 
use,  but  it  was  customary  in  France, 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  always  to 
wear  masks  over  their  faces  when 
taking  their  promenade  or  travelling. 
The  domino  in  masquerades  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  by  this  name 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
when  Dunton  wrote  and  pubhshed. 

Domino,  a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  head,  worn  by 
canons ;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  vail  used  by  some 
women  that  mourn.  Ladies  Dictionary^  1694. 

DOMMERAR,  or  DUMMERER,  in  the 
old  cant  of  beggars,  meant  one  who 
pretended  to  be  dumb. 

Ilivgen,  your  orator,  in  this  interregnum, 

That  whUom  was  your  dommerar,  doth  beseech  you. 

B.  and  Ft.  Beggar*$  Busk,  ii,  1. 
These  dommerars  are  leud  and  most  subtyll  people, 
the  most  of  these  are  watchmen,  and  wyll  never 
speake,  unless  they  have  extreame  punishment,  &c. 

Caveat  ag.  Com.  Cursitors. 
Every  village  will  yeeld  abundant  testimonies  amongst 
OS;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham-men,  ]kc. 

Burton*s  Jnat  of  Mel.,  p.  159. 
tin  the  degree  of  beggars  it  is  thoucht  he  will  tume 
dummerer;  he  practises  already,  and  is  for  that  pur- 
pose many  times  taken  speechlesse. 

Stephens'  Essayes,  1615,  p.  274. 

To  DON.  To  do  on,  or  put  on.  See. 
to  Dorp. 


Menas.  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surreiter  would  have  ion^d  hit  hdm 
>'or  such  a  petty  war.  Ant.  and  CL,  ii,  1. 

What  *  should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  yon? 

TiL  Jnd^  i,  2. 
Some  sliirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on. 
Some  donn'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet  bnght. 

/Wf/T  Tau.,  i,  72. 
And,  when  he  did  his  rich  apparel  dom. 
Put  he  no  widow  nor  an  orpnan  on. 

Bp.  Corbels  Poewu,  p.  S9. 

To  DONE.     An  old  form  of  to  do. 

He  lives  not  in  deqwir. 
As  dons  his  servants. 

Taner.  and  Oism.,  O.  PI.,  ii.  209. 

Again: 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  done  deserve.  /Ui.,  210. 
But  sped  liim  thence  to  dons  his  lord's  behest. 

Fairf.  Tau.,  i,  70,  early  editiona. 

DONZEL  DEL  PHEBO.  A  celebrated 
hero  of  romance,  in  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  &c.  Donzel  is  from  the 
Italian,  donzello,  and  means  a  squire, 
or  young  man;  or,  as  Florio  says, 
''A  damosell,  a  bacheler,'*  &c.  He 
seems  always  united  with  Rosiclear. 

Defend  thee  powerfully,  marry  thee  sumptuously,  and 
keep  thee  in  despite  ot  Bosidear  or  Dornel  del  Pkeie. 

AfaUontent,  0.  PL.  ir,  92. 
Donzel  del  Pkebo  and  Rosiclrer  I  are  you  there? 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viii,  248. 

So  the  Captain  in  Philaster  calls  the 
citizens  in  insurrection  with  him, 
"My  dear  DonseU:**  and  presently 
after,  when  Philaster  appears,  salutes 
him  by  the  title  of 

My  royal  Rosiclear  1 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guards,  thy  roarers. 

Philaster,  v,  p.  166-7. 

fDOOLE.     A  boundary  post. 

Three  miles  on  this  side  of  Bath  in  the  high  road,  on 
a  high  hill,  are  S  stone  dooles,  that  partS  great  ahires, 
and  there  tuoke  I  my  leave  of  one  with  my  left  kf, 
possession  of  another  with  my  right  leg,  and  ahakii^ 
the  third  with  my  left  hand  all  at  once,  with  oue 
niuviiig  posture.  MS.  Lasud.,  21S. 

DOOMSDAY.  To  take  doomsday  seems 
to  mean  to  fix  doomsday  as  the  time 
for  payment. 

And  sometimes  he  mav  do  me  more  good  her«  in  the 
city  bv  a  free  word  of  nis  mouth,  than  if  he  had  paid 
me  hair  in  hand,  and  toot  doomsday  for  the  other. 

The  Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Shaka.,  ii,  62L 

fDOOR.  To  set  from  the  door,  to 
drive  away. 

After  he  had  penetrated  into  this  her  hnngryfemiaine 
enchnation,  having  heard  all,  to  set  harjrom  the  dares, 
hee  said:  My  spintuall  miatresse,  goe  yoQf  waves 
home,  and  the  next  night  attentivelv  hearken  after 
our  mattins  bell,  which  will  undoubtealy  inatmct  yov, 
in  whatsoever  you  are  to  performe. 

Passenger  qfBtnwatmto,  1612. 

tDOOR-NAIL.  As  dead  as  a  door-nail 
is  a  very  old  phrase. 

But  now  the  thought  of  the  new  oome  foole  so  nvch 
moved  tiim,  that  he  was  as  dead  su  a  doare  nayU, 
standing  on  tip-toe,  looking  toward  the  dc»ortobelMla 
arn oil.  Armin,  Nest  oflTmmks,  1606. 

fTo  DOP,    To  dip,  to  dude. 
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like  tonny-ftih  they  be  which  swiftly  dire  and  dop. 

North's  Plutarch.  (LucuUus). 

DOP,  *.,  for  dip,  or  a  very  low  bow. 

The  Venetian  dop,  this. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia^s  Rev.,  v,  1. 

A  DOPER,  or  DOPPER.  An  anabap- 
tist ;  tbat  is,  a  dipper.  Of  the  first 
customer  in  the  Staple  of  News,  the 
margin  says,  *'  1^/  Cuat.  A  she-bap- 
tist." The  Register  afterwards  says 
of  her. 

Tills  is  a  dopfr,  a  she-anabaptist! 

Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news ;  dispatch. 

B.  JoHS.  StapUof  News,  iii,  S. 
A  world  of  doftpirt!  bur  thev  nre  there  as  lunatick 
persons,  walkers  only ;  that  have  leave  only  to  hum 
and  ha,  not  daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  op  upon  stools 
to  raise  doctrine. 

Ibid.t  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi,  p.  63,  Wh. 

Thus  a  dab-chick  or  didapper  was 
also   called  a   dob-chick,  or  dapper- 
bird.  Minahew.    Even  Ray  has  called 
it  a  didopper.     Diet,  TriL,  ch.  9. 
fDOPT.  For  adopt, 

stilt.  Hold  yee  there,  my  lord,  I  am  but  a  poore  fellow 
and  have  but  a  simple  living  left  me ;  yet  my  brother, 
were  he  a  very  naturall  brother  of  mme  owne,  should 
)iee  bee  dopted,  I  would  dopt  him,  and  herrite  him, 
i'le  (it  him.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

DOR.  A  drone,  or  beetle.  Lye,  Min- 
shew,  and  others. 

What  should  I  care  what  ev'ry  dor  doth  buz 

in  credulous  ears  ?      B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii,  S. 

To  give  the  dor,  a  cant  phrase  for  to 
make  a  fool  of  a  person,  or  pass  a 
joke  upon  him,  or  outwit  him. 

There  oft  to  rivals  lends  the  gentle  dor. 
Oft  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

Flttch.  Purv.  Isl,  vU,  25. 
Ton  will  see,  I  shall  now  give  him  the  gentle  dor 


to  outwit,  impose  upon,  &c.    Skinner 
notices  this  word. 


presently,  he  forgetting  to  shift  the  colours  which  are 
DOW  chang<^  witn  alteration  cf  the  mistress. 

Ibid.,  V,  4. 

Falsely  interpreted,  in  some  editions, 
as  giving  them  leave  to  sleep.  The 
changes  of  his  mistress's  colours  are 
here  also  mentioned  directly  after. 
The  whole  progress  of  that  curious 
design  follows,  and  the  joke  turning 
against  the  person  who  made  the 
attack,  it  ends  with  an  exclamation  of 
the  Dor!  the  Dor/  the  palpable  Z}or.' 
by  which  is  meant,  that  he  is  palpably 
defeated. 

1  would  nnt 
Receive  the  dor,  but  as  a  bosom  friend 
Yon  shall  direct  me.    B.  ir  Fl.  Lover's  Proar.,  i,  1. 
And  then  at  the  time  would  she  have  nppeureu  (as  his 
friend)  to  have  given  you  the  dor. 

B.  Jons.  Epicame,  iii,  3. 

The  dor  is  used  also  as  a  mock  impre- 
cation : 

The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca !  I  hate  it :  they  are 
my  own  imaginations,  by  this  light  Ibid.,  li,  3. 

3b  DOR.    The  same  as  to  give  the  dor; 


Here  he  comes,  whistle ;  be  this  sport  called  dorring 
thedott'rel.  B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  iv.  3. 

Is  this  the  finest  tale  you  can  devise? 
What,  hop'd  you  that  with  tliis  1  could  be  dor'd? 

Harringt.  Jriost.,  v,  39i 

To  obtain  a  dor  was  once  also  a  school 
term  for  getting  leave  to  sleep ;  from 
dormire. 
tDORBELLICAL.  Clumsy.  Dorbelial 
is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  dialect 
of  Lincolnshire. 

I  hare  reade  over  thy  sheepish  discourse it 

was  so  ugly,  dorbelUeaU,  and  lamish. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  I5M. 

tDORMANT  WINDOW.  A  dormar 
window,  or  window  in  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

Old  dormant  windows  must  oonfesie. 
Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacles  j 
Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face. 
Do  til'  office  of  a  oumiug  ehisse. 

CUaveland's  Poems,  1661. 

DORNICK.  The  Dutch  name  for 
Tournay,  often  applied  to  the  manu- 
factures of  that  place,  but  usually 
corrupted  into  Damick,  Damex,  &c. 
See  Darnix.  The  city  had  once  a 
flourishing  woollen  trade,  says  the 
Atlas  Geographicus,  which  is  now 
decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century).  We  find  the  traces 
of  that  trade  in  the  Doniick  hangings 
and  carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old 
authors.  But  at  the  latter  period  we 
are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable 
trade  "in  a  sort  of  table-linen,  thence 
called  Dornick.'*  AtL  Geogr,,  vol.  i, 
p.  948. 

DORP.  A  village.  The  same  as  thorp. 
Saxon,  dorp. 

The  captains  of  this  rascal  cow'rdly  rout 
Were  Isambert  of  Awncourt,  at  hand; 
Riflaut  of  Cluuass,  a  dorp  thereabout,  &c. 

i>rayt.  BattU  of  Agint,  vol.  i,  p.  71^ 
And  dorps  and  bridges  quite  away  stiould  bear. 

Drayt.  ifoone.,  p.  49S. 
And  so  it  fell  out  with  that  ruin'd  dorpe,  or  Iiamlet 
[Old  Yarmouth]. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff.  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  16a 
Amsterdam,  a  town,  I  beleeve,  ihnt  there  are  few  her 
fellows,  being  from  n  iiieiin  fishin*^  dorp  come — to  bo 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  Europe. 

Howell's  Letters,  ^  i,  6, 1st  ed. 

[We  agree  in  Mr.  Hooper's  interpreta- 
tion of  dorp  bores,  i.  e.,  village  boors, 
in  the  following  passage.] 

t  All  the  dorp  bores  with  terror  fled. 

Chapm.  //.,  xi,  687. 

DORRER.  Sleeper,  or  lazy  per8oq. 
From  dor^ 
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lliere  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  cannot 
be  rontent  to  livi*  idle  tliemsf  Ivcs  like  ihrrers. 
R.  Robifuou's  Transl.  of  the  itopia,  DiImI.  cd.,  i,  p.  51. 

DORTOUR.  A  sleeping-place,  or  dor- 
mitorv.  A  Chaucerian  word,  retained 
by  Spenser. 

And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours  siid, 
^nd  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  iiear. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  VI,  xii.  24. 

DOSNELL,  or  DASNEL.  A  word  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
proverb,  and  cannot  exactly  interpret. 

The  dotnell  dawcock  comes  dropping  in  among  the 
doctors.  WitkaW  Diet.,  p.  558.  [ed.  1634.] 

It  is  given  as  the  translation  of 
"  Graculus  inter  musas,  anser  strepit 
inter  olores."  Also,  in  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  15,  b.  Ray 
has  it 

The  datiul  dawcock  sits  amon^  the  doctors. 

Prot.t  p.  65. 

And  illustrates  it  by  •*  Corchorus  inter 
olera." 
DOSSERS.  Panniers^  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Dossier,  Fr.,  from  dos,  a 
back.  Cotgrave  translates  it  by  hotie, 
which  is  exactly  a.  pannier. 

Tlie  milkmaids' cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbUng  in  the  dust. 

Merry  Dev.  of  Edtn,,  0.  PI.,  v,  265. 

See  Cut. 

Chaucer  has  the  word,  and  makes  a 
difference  between  dossers  and  pan- 
niers : 

Or  makin  of  t)iese  paniers. 

Or  ellis  hutchis  or  dossers. 

House  of  Fame,  iii,  849. 
You  ]ia'  some  market  here— some  dosser  of  fish 
Or  tow  1 1 0  fetch  off.  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  ii,  4. 

Written  also  dorsers,  as  from  the  old 
French,  dorsier: 


Bjr  this  some  farmer's  dairy-maid  I  may  meet  Iter, 
Biding  from  market  ooe  day  'twixt  her  dorsers. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Niffkt-walker,  i,  1. 

tDOSSER-IIEADED.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  t.  e.t  empty-headed,  foolish. 

1  will  not  pUy  the  hypocrite  to  you  ffnillauts)  nor  be 
nice  in  reveaUng  my  yonthfull  amouretts,  in  regard  I 
find  you  are  not  dosser-headed  like  divem  otliers,  and 
I  know  'tis  a  glory  for  me  to  have  followed  the 
instinct  of  motlier  nature. 

Comical  History  ofFranrion,  1666. 

tDOTARD,  or  DOTTARD.    Applied  to 
trees,  stumpy;  cut  down  to  the  stumps. 

Then  beetles  could  not  live 

Upon  the  hony  bees. 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  doted  trees. 

Friar  Bacons  Brttzen  Heads  Provhesie,  lfi04. 
It  beares  huge  nuts  which  have  excellent  food  in 
them ;  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above  a  fathom  long, 
and  those  arme  them,  with  the  bark  tliey  make  tents,' 
and  the  dotard  trees  scnc  for  firing. 

JiowfWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Manic  doltarde  ami  drni>de  trees  are  within  divers 
manners  survcyde,  Mliich  an«  contjnuulUe  wrongfullie 
'  '      ^  the  tenauntca.     MS.  Lansd.,  166,  a.d-  \613. 


fDOTA  RY.     The  act  of  doating. 

lliese  t>een  for  such  as  make  them  votarie. 
And  take  tliem  to  the  mantle  and  the  ring, 

And  spcnden  dtiv  and  night  in  dotarie, 
llammcring  their  heads,  musing  on  heavenly  thing. 
Drayton's  Shefjitrds  Garland,  1S88. 

DOTES.  Qtialifieatioh,  endowments ; 
Lat.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it 
was  thought  by  him  only;  but  this 
his  best  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  denies, 
and  says  he  has  found  it  in  earlier 
authors. 

I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  dotes  of  sadi  a 
servant.  Epieane,  ii,  8. 

1  dursl  not  aim  at  that,  the  dotes  were  such 
Thereof,  no  notion  can  express  how  much 
Their  caract  was. 

EIrgy  on  Lady  Jane  Pawlet,  vol.  vi,  p.  18. 

It  lias  not  hitherto  been  found  or 
referred  to  in  any  other  passages. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so 
foolishly  fond  of  imitation,  as  to 
8u£fer  iuelf  to  be  caught,  while  intent 
upon  mimicking  the  actions  of  the 
fowler. 

In  retching  nf  dotterels  we  see  Iiow  the  foolish  lurd 
playeth  the  ape  in  gestures. 

Bacon;  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Drayton  describes  the  action  of  the 
bird  very  minutely : 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  tnking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish. 
For  as  you  creep,  or  c(pkt,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  nc»er  mnrk  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set. 

Polyolb.,  Song  25,  p.  1164 

Hence  currently  used  for  a  silly  fellow, 
a  dupe : 

B.  Onr  Dotterel  then  is  caught. 

B.  He  is,  and  just 
As  dotterels  use  to  be :  the  ladv  first 
Adviinc'd  toward  him,  stretch 'd  forth  her  wing,  and  be 
Met  her  with  all  expressions. 

Old  Couple,  O.  PL,  X,  48S. 

Dotterel  is  there  the  name  of  one  of 
the  persons,  and  evidently  given  to 
mark  his  character.  Thus  the  cheat- 
ing of  Cokes  in  Barth.  Fair,  is  called 
"  dorring  the  dott*rel,^*  See  to  Don, 
above.  The  character  of  Fitz-dottrd 
is  named  with  the  same  intention,  in 
Jonson's  The  Devil's  an  Ass  ;  and 
the  folly  of  the  bird  in  stretching  out 
a  leg  if  the  fowler  does  so,  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  line : 

We  have  another  leg  strain'd  for  this  dottrel. 

Act  iv,  ac  6. 

That  is,  we  have  another  project  to 
insnare  him.  Thus  in  this  passage 
also: 

See.  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like  dotterels. 

B.  4-^1,  Sea  rofsi09,ui^ 
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f  I  hewe  yon,  vhy  then  (with  a  mischeifr)  do  you  niocke 
me,  ye  dotrelU,  saying  like  child*  eo,  1  will  not,  I  will, 
I  will,  I  will  not,  give  me  it.  take  it,  ye  say.  and 
nniay ;  ye  doe  and  undoe.      Terence  in  Bngluh,  1614. 

DOUBLE-BEER.  Strong  beer,  or  ale. 
Bierre  double,  Fr.  {Double-double' 
beer,  strong  beer,  much  stronger  than 
the  double-beer.] 

Had  he  been  roaster  of  ^ood  double  beer. 
My  life  for  his,  John  Dawson  hnd  been  here. 

Corbet  on  the  Death  of  J.  Dawson. 

t.  e.f  had  I)eeu  still  alive. 
DOUBLK-RIBBED.  Great  with  child. 

Now  over  and  besides  these  niischeifes,  this  comes 
also  ill  the  very  nicke ;  this  same  woman  of  Andros, 
whether  shee  be  wife  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love,  I 
know  not.  I)ut  ^eat  with  child  shee  is  bv  him ;  shee 
is  now  doiible-nbbeJ.  Tertnee  in  English,  161i. 

DOUBLK-RUFF.  A  sort  of  game  at 
cards.  There  were  also  games  called 
English  Ruff  and  Honours,  French 
Ruff,  and  Wide  Ruff. 

lean  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double  ruff. 

Woman  k.  with  Kindn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  39S. 

fDOUBLETS.  An  old  game,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  backgammon. 

What  ?  Where's  yonr  cloak  ? 
And.  Going  to  foiles  ev'n  now,  1  put  it  off. 
Mea.  To  tell  you  trnth  he  hath  lost  it  at  douhUts. 

CartwrigkCs  Ordinary,  1651. 

tTo  DOUBT.    To  cause  fear. 

I'll  tell  ye  all  mv  fears,  one  single  valour, 
The  vertues  of  tue  valiant  Caratach 
More  doubts  me  then  all  Britain. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher ,  1647. 

DOIJCET.  A  custard.  In  this  and 
other  senses  variously  spelt ;  as  dou- 
set,  dowset,  doulcet ;  but  in  all  equally 
derived  from  dulcet,  sweet. 

Fresh  cheese  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clouted  crenm. 

Drayt.  Ecl.,9,  page  14.11. 
f  Heer's  dousets  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what. 

The  King  and  a  Poore  Northtme  Han,  1640. 

Also  used  as  a  hunting  term ;  the 
testes  of  a  hart  or  stag : 

1  did  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  lutth  me  to-duy ;  althou{(h  I  gave  them 
AU  the  sweet  morsels  cnll'd  tongue,  ciurs,  and  doucets. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph.,  i,  6. 
To  love  a  keeper  your  fortune  will  be, 
But  the  doucets  better  tlian  him  or  his  fee. 

Ibid.,  Masque  of  Gipsies,  6,  p.  96. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer  (v.  douced),  cites  a  passage 
from  Lydgate,  in  which  doucete  evi- 
dently signifies  some  musical  instru- 
ment : 

There  were  trunipea  and  trumpettcs, 
Luwde  shallys  and  doucetes. 

Bailev  has  dowset^  a  kind  of  apple. 

tDOUliON.  A  short,  fat  woman.  This 
is  marked  as  an  old  Knp;lish  word  in 
llie  Ladies  Dictionary,  Kil)  1. 

fDOUDY.     A  sloven? 

If  plaiiic,  or  lioinelv,  mc  snie  shn  is  n  t/oflir,  or  a  slut. 

ttiehe  his  Farewell,  1681. 


fDOVE.  One  of  the  popular  paradoxes 
of  the  olden  time  was  a  dove  without 
a  gall.  See  on  this  subject  a  curious 
song  in  the  Songs  and  Carols  printed 
from  the  Sloane  MS.  for  the  Wharton 
Club,  and  the  ballad  quoted  in  the  notes. 
In  this  ballad  we  have  the  lines — 

I  must  have  to  my  supper 
A  bird  without  a  ga\ 
Among  the  whirli,  you  hvixif,  in  a  dove  withont  a  aall, 
as  farre  from  the  inattrr  you  speakc  of,  as  you  are  from 
the  miistry  you  would  linve ;  who  although  slie  cannot 
be  Hnj{ry  with  you,  in  that  she  liath  no  gall,  yet  can 
she  laugh  at  you,  because  shee  hath  a  spleene. 

Lglie's  Eophues  a$td  his  England. 

DOVER-COURT,  or,  corruptly, DOVER- 
COT.  A  parish  m  Essex,  near  and 
leading  to  Harwich  ;  where  was  once 
a  miraculous  cross  which  spoke,  if  the 
legends  may  be  credited. 

And  how  tAe  rood  of  Dotercot  did  speak, 
Confirminjc  his  opinions  to  be  true. 

Collier  of  Croyd.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  195. 

Whether  this  place  was  alluded  to  in 
the  following  proverb,  or  some  court, 
conjectured  by  the  editor  of  those 
proverbs  to  have  been  kept  at  Dover, 
and  which  was  rendered  tumultuous 
by  the  numerous  restart  of  seamen, 
may  be  doubted : 

Doter'Court,  all  speakers  nnd  no  hearers. 

R«y,  p.  8M. 

Possibly  the  church  which  contained 
that  rood  was  the  scene  of  confusion 
alluded  to  in  the  proverb  ;  for  we  are 
told  by  Fox,  that  a  rumour  was  spread 
that  no  man  could  shut  the  door, 
which  therefore  stood  open  night  and 
day ;  and  that  the  resort  of  people 
to  it  W8J)  much  and  very  great. 
Martyrs,  vol.  ii,  p.  ,302.  However 
this  be,  the  proverb  was  long  current. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  an  old  copy  of 
verses  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  St. 
Peter's  belfry  at  Shaftesbury,  pnd 
quoted  above,  at  the  word  Clamour: 

But  wlicn  they  clam,  the  harsh  sound  spoils  the  sport, 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Docrr-court. 

So  in  Stephenson's  Norfolk  Drollery, 
1673: 

I'm  not  a  ninn  onlain'd  for  IXorer-court, 
For  I'm  a  hearer  still  where  1  resort. 

And  even  as  late  as  Queen  Anne's 
time,  in  Mr.  Bramston's  Art  of 
Politics. 

Churi-h  nor  churcli-nialt  ^-s  rvrr  turn  to  sport, 
Kor  make  St.  Stoplicn's  rhap.-l  itorrr-rourl. 

Ikxlslry,  Coll.  of  Poems,  vol.  i. 

DOVER'S  GAMES  Annual  sports, 
held  on  Cotswold,  iu  Gloucestershire! 
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mstituted  by  captain  Robert  Dover, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
sometimes  called  Dover* s  Olympics. 
They  were  celebrated  in  a  tract,  now 
scarce,  entitled  "  Annalia  Dubrensia. 
Upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr. 
Robert  Dover's  Olympic  Games  upon 
Cotswold  Hill,"  &c. ;  where  they  are 
recommended  by  verses  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Randolph,  Drayton,  &c., 
which  appear  in  their  respective  works. 
The  games  included  wrestling,  leaping, 
pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike, 
dancing  by  women,  and  various  kinds 
of  hunting. 
To  DOUT.     To  do  out,  to  extinguish. 

First,  in  the  intellect  it  dwls  the  light, 
Dirkieni  the  home,  dims  tli'  undentandinf^'t  sight. 

Sytrest.  Tobacco  battered,  p.  106. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  that  dout  the  candle, 
and  doui  the  fire,  are  phrases  still 
common  in  several  counties.  Grose, 
in  his  Glossary,  specifies  Gloucester- 
shire as  using  it ;  but  gives  douters 
as  a  northern  word.  I  believe  it  is  a 
general  name  for  the  instruments  he 
describes,  which  extinguish  a  candle 
by  pressing  the  wick. 
DOWLE.  The  fibres  of  down  iu  a 
feather,  or  any  similar  substance; 
perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  down. 

May  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  be-mockt-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-clofling  Haters,  as  diminish 
One  dovU  that's  in  my  plume.  Temp.,  iii,  3. 

Such  trees  as  have  a  certain  h  ool  or  dowU  upon  them, 
u  the  small  cotton. 

HUtorv  of  Manual  Jrlt,  16S1,  p.  9S. 
There  is  a  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea,  called  pinna, 
that  bears  a  mossy  dowl  or  wool  Ibid. 

£.  Coles,  after  dower ^  inserts  young 
dowl,  which  he  translates  lanugo. 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  above 
passage  in  the  Tempest.  See  also 
Todd. 
tDOWSE.  To  plunge  or  duck  in  the 
water.  Still  used  in  the  dialects  of 
the  north  of  England. 


Why,  could  wc  help  it,  when  he  leapt  into  the  river? 
C/.  Had  y< 

you  uo  now  nuikc  slicw  of, 


four  zeal  hvvu  so  hut  to  serve  the  king,  as 


Too  would  have  duurs'd  in  over  head  and  ears. 

CarlrlVt  Passionate  Lovers,  1655. 
And  by  this  device,  at  length  after  cxtreame  perils, 
came  to  the  hanke  on  the  iHrther  side.  AU  ihe  rest 
riding  upon  their  horsrs  that  swum,  and  oftentimes 
b^  reason  of  the  streanie  dashing  round  about  them, 
£msed  under  the  «  ater,  and  tossed  tu  and  fro,  attir 
they  had  heene  uetikned  with  this  daunsfi-nms  wet 
that  they  touke,  were  cast  u|K)n  the  bunkes  agMJiiAt 
them.  Amtnianus  MarrrUinus,  lfil»9. 

DOXY.     A  mistress.     Originally  taken 


from  the  canting  language.  See 
Decker's  Belman,  sign.  E. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer — 
With  heigh  the  doxy  over  the  dale. 

WiiU.  Talty  ir,  S. 
She  has  studied 
A  wav  to  beggar  us  both,  and,  by  this  band. 
She  shall  be,  if  I  live,  a  doxy. 

B.  ^  Ft.  WowuaCs  Priu,  iii,  2. 
M.  Sirrah,  where's  your  doxy  ?  halt  not  with  me. 
0.  Doxy!  Moll;  what's  that? 
M.  Ilis  wench.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  fi,  109. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Autolycus, 
who  sings  the  song  above  cited,  has 
a  spice  of  the  cant  language  in  his 
dialect;  for  he  says  soon  after,  "I 
purchas*d  this  caparison,  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat ;  Gallows 
and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the 
highway."  It  should  seem,  by  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Roaring 
Girl,  that  doxy  was  not  yet  adopted 
into  common  language.  Coles  has  it, 
a  doxy,  meretrix,  Cotgrave  has  it, 
but  not  Minshew. 

For  the  use  of  it  among  the  beggars, 
see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Beggar's  Bush,  act  ii,  1. 

^Prostitute  doxies  are  neither  wives,  maids,  nor  wid- 
dows ;  they  will  for  gfxxl  victuals,  or  for  a  very  small 
piece  of  money,  prostitute  their  bodies,  and  then  pn>> 
test  they  never  aid  any  such  thine  before,  that  it  was 

Sure  necessity  that  now  compell'a  them  to  do  what 
liey  have  done,  and  the  like ;  whereas  the  jades  will 
prove  common  hacknies  upon  every  sU^ht  occasion. 

Duntoh's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

To  DRAB,   from   drab,    which  is   still 
used.     To  follow  loose  women. 

Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing : — you  may  go  thus  far. 

Hmwd.,  ii,  1. 
Nor  am  I  so  precise  but  I  can  drai  too. 
We'll  not  sit  out  for  oar  parts. 

Massing.  Reneg.,  i,  8. 
The  miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more. 
Nor  drink,  nor  drab.  Ibid.,  iii,  8. 

DRADD.  Dreaded.  Spenser.  See  Todd. 

Saw  hys  people  governed  with  such  justice  and  good 
order,  that  he  was  both  dradJe,  and  greatly  beloved. 

Hotinsk.^  tqL  i,  d  9. 

Also  for  affrighted. 
DRAFF.    Hog- wash,  or  any  such  coarse 
liquor.     Milton  used  this  word  (see 
Johnson's  Diet.),  and  it  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  obsolete. 

You  would  think  1  hud  an  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd 
proUigitlfl.  lately  come  from  swine-fecding,  from  eating 
rfm^and  husks.  1  Hen.  IV,  iv.  C 

And  holds  up  snout,  like  pic  that  comes  from  dirs^. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  pJSIft. 

Spelt  also  draugh  : 

When  as  the  cullian.  and  the  viler  clown. 
That  like  the  swine  on  drangk  sets  his  desire. 

Z)r«y/.  AV/.,8.p.l434* 

DRAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.   From  sedi- 
mpnt  of  liquor. 
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Of  a  lover, 
Hm  dreg!  and  ir«^  part,  disfrrace  and  jfalonsj. 

B.jr  Fl.  IsUrnd  Priiutu,  lii,  laat  M. 

Qa.  Whether  for  disgrace  we  should 
not  read  distruMt  ? 
tDRAGON-WATER.  A  medicinal  re- 
medy which  appears  to  have  heen 
very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
17tli  century. 

Whilst  b«aer  stone,  and  mightly  mithridate. 
To  all  degrees  are  great  in  estimate, 
And  triades  power  is  wonderously  expreat, 
And  irogim  water  in  moat  high  request. 

Tmihr's  Wbrkgt,  1630. 
Mop.  Sbnt  up  yonr  doores  then ;  Carduos  Benedietns 
Or  ^'nuMMi  r«/#r  may  doe  good  opon  him. 
nUs.  what  meane  yoa  Mopsns  r 
Mof.  Mean  I  ?  what  mean  yon 
To  invite  me  to  your  hooae  when  tis  infected  ? 

Randolph't  AmwHtas,  IMO 

tIbDRAlL.    To  trail. 

And  deadlv  woonded  corps  drag'd  on  the  groand. 
And  after  nim  his  speare  he  draiUng  found. 

Hfyi/,  by  Viatrs,  16S2. 

"f DRAKE.     A  small  cannon. 

Wee  had  six  brasse  drakgs  lay  upon  the  deck ;  so  that 
she  was  overtopt  with  waight. 

J.  WilsoH*s  Jutobiograpk]f. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS'S,  SHIP.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  round  the 
world  was,  by  order  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  it 
long  continued  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. For  some  time,  it  appears  to 
have  been  usual  to  make  parties  to 
dine  or  sup  on  board.  When  it  was 
80  far  decayed  as  to  be  necessarily 
broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  of  one 
of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

We'll  have  our  provided  supper  brought  on  board  sir 
jnwieis  hrakf's  skip,  that  hatli  compassed  the  world, 
wherewith  full  cups  and  banquets  we  will  do  sa'.Tifice 
for  a  prosperous  voyage.     Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  2S4. 

Cowley  has  the  following  epigram  on 
the  chair : 

Upon  Ike  Ckair  made  out  of  Sir  Francis  Draie*s  Skio^ 
presented  to  tke  University  Library  of  Oxford,  by 
Jokn  Dnris,  of  iJeptford,  Esquire. 
To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  globe  hti  mn, 
And  matrh'd  in  mce  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
Tliis  Pytlmgorean  ship,  (for  it  may  chdm 
Without  uresumption  so  deserv'd  a  name. 
By  knowUd;;f  once,  and  transformation  now) 
In  her  new  sliaiHr.  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  hnd  his  snip  could  not  have  wish'd  from  fate 
A  more  lilest  stiition.  or  more  blest  estate; 
For  lo !  H  s<rat  of  endless  rest  is  given. 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  Ueav'n. 

DRALLERY.     See  Dbglleey. 
tDRAME.     Conjectured    to    mean    a 
dreg. 

Such  rnscoUl  drames  promoted  by  Thais, 
Bacchus,  Licoris,  or  yel  by  Testalis. 

Barclay* s  Eclogues,  1570. 

DRAPET.  A  table-cloth.  From  drap, 
Fr.y  or  drappo,  Ital. 


Thence  she  them  broujsht  into  a  stately  hall. 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispred. 

And  readv  digbt  with  drapets  feastival. 
Against  the  viands  should  be  ministerd. 

F.  q.,  II,  ix,  87. 

DRAUGHT.     A  jakes,  or  cloaca. 

Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draugkt, 
Conlound  them  by  some  course.  Tina,  of  A.,  v,  2. 

Sweet  draugktl  sweet,  quoth  'a!  sweet  sink,  sweet 
sewer  I  IV.  /•  Cr,  v,  I. 

Capell,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
has  changed  the  reading  to  draffxn 
his  edition,  and  does  not  notice  this, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto, 
and  required  by  the  sense. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Matth.  v,  17>  where  the 
original  is  a^rSpdii^,  literally  a  jakes. 

f  A  godly  father  sitting  on  a  draugkt. 
To  do  as  need  and  nature  hath  us  taught, 
Mumbled  (as  was  his  manner)  certaine  prayers. 

Uarington*s  Epigrams,  1633. 

fDRAUGHTY.  Pertaining  to  a  draught ; 
filthy. 

Would  it  not  grieve  any  good  spirita  to  sit  a  whole 
moneth  nitting  out  a  lousie  begrarly  pamphlet,  and 
like  a  needy  pnisitian  to  stand  whole  veares,  tossing 
and  tumblinfr  the  lllth  that  falleth  irom  so  many 


draugkly  inventions  as  daily  swarme  in  our  printing 
house  ?  Returns  fiom  Femassus,  1606. 

To  DRAW.     A  hunting  term,   for  to 
trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
well.  Com.  ofE.,  iv,  3. 

To  draw  dry  "foot  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  trace  the  marks  of 
the  dry  foot,  without  the  scent. 
Dr.  Grey  would  have  it  to  follow  by 
the  scent;  but  a  dry  foot  can  have 
no  scent.  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  ?  In  this  case,  per- 
haps, sportsmen,  to  whom  I  refer  it. 
A  draumfox  is  a  hunted  fox :  "  When 
we  beat  the  bushes,  &c.,  after  the  fox 
we  call  it  drawing*^  Gent,  Reer,, 
Hunting,  p.  17,  8vo.  The  tricks  and 
artifices  of  a  hunted  fox  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  extraordinary ;  hence 
this  expression : 

No  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iu,  3. 

And  Morose,  a  cunning  avaricious  old 
man,  is  called  "That  drawn  fox** 
Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Woman*8 
Prize,  i,  2. 
f  DRAW.  To  draw  a  booh,  was  to  draw 
np  a  bill  or  lawyer's  brief.  To  draw 
to  a  head,  was,  and  in  still,  a  term 
applied  to  a  boil  or  ulcer,  l^o  draw 
theep,  to  select  sheep  from  the  flock. 

Entreating  her,  that  she  would  vouchsafe  in  his  name 
to  deliver  onto  her  huaband  that  bagga  of  writings, 
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which  were  nil  iieccsicirie  for  his  c.nwv  in  liand,  and 
he  entrraud  Mr.  DmMor  lur  linshaiid.  Ilcii  luc  would 
r/ratr  a  boake,  tu  intiniatr  to  the  iiid<;e  his  reasons,  and 
hix  would  he  very  tliankfiill  to  liiiu. 

Pass<ii(/rr  of  BtMrcunto,  1612. 
AI>ontir.  To  wnx  ripe,  or  dratc  to  a  head,  as  an 
ini]K>8tunie,  also,  to  end.  Cofi/rare. 

.Mtgrcgo,  to  sever  or  take  out  of  Ihc  flocke,  to  dmw 
skcff.  Eliolei  Dictionarie,  1559. 

DRAW-GLOVES.  A  sort  of  trifling 
game,  the  particulars  of  which  the 
learned  have  not  yet  discovered.  Her- 
rick  has  mentioned  it  several  times, 
and  made  it  the  subject  of  the  following 
epigram : 

Ihraw-Glmet. 
At  dratt-fflovcs  we'll  pUj, 
And  prethee  let's  la^r 
A  waser,  and  let  it  be  this : 
Who  first  to  the  sum 
Of  twenty  shall  come. 
Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kiss. 

Uetperidr*,  p.  111. 

In  another  poem  : 

We'll  venter  (if  we  can)  at  wit ; 

If  not,  at  dravc-glotes  we  will  play.  Ibid.^  p.  25:2. 

Again : 

niss  and  her  prentice  both  at  draw-glotea  play. 

Ibid.,  p.  ."MKJ. 

It  is  alluded  to  here : 

In  pretty  riddles  to  bewray  our  loves, 

In  questions,  purpose,  or  in  dratciny  glovf$. 

Dmyl.  lleruical  Jip.,  p.  370. 

In  all  the  instances  it  seems  to  be  a 
game  between  lovers. 
tDRAW-LATCH.     A  thief. 

Well,  phisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  hcere,  till  Stilt 
and  I  retumc ;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not,  SHy  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  dratrUlek. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

DRAY.  A  squirrel's  nest.  Kerset/'s 
Diet, 

While  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  apray  to  spniy, 
Gets  to  tlie  woods,  and  hides  him  in  his  draji. 

Brotme,  Br.  Past ,  i,  5.  p.  I:j4. 
In  the  summer  time  they  (the  squirrels)  build  tlieni 
nests  (which  by  some  an;  called  drays)  in  the  tops  oi 
trees,  artificially  with  sticks  and  moas. 

Grntlrman's  Rfcr.,  p.  109,  8vo. 
The  nimble  squirrel  noting:  here. 
Her  mossy  dray  that  makes. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  626. 

Cowper  has  used  it : 

Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

Porius,  I,  303. 

So  that  probably  it  is  not  yet  obsolete 
in  the  country. 

• 

DRAZHIL.  A  slut,  a  vagabond  wench. 
The  same  ns  Diiossel,  which  see. 

That  uhcn  the  time's  expir'd,  the  drazcls 
For  ever  nuiy  become  his  vassals. 

Hudibr.,  111.  i,  9 17. 

DREAD,  ns  a  substantive.  A  sort  of 
respectful  address  to  a  person  greatly 
superior,  as  nu  object  of  dread  or 
veneration.  Thus  Spenser  to  (|ueeii 
Elizabeth : 

The  which  to  hear  vouchsafe,  0  dearntl  Jfad.  awliilc. 

Fatry  Qu.,  ludurtiuu  to  U  1. 


DREADFUL,  for  fearful,  or  apprehen- 
sive. 

Dreadful  of  daunger  that  miieht  him  betide. 

She  oft'  and  ofi'  adviz'd  him  to  refraine 

From  chase  of  greater  beasts.        Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  37. 

fTo  DREAN.     To  drain,  to  exhaust. 

He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  melting  reines. 
And  hang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  BeilaMSi,  16S8. 
Her  thirsty  soule,  she  sayd,  would  dreane  a  tan. 

an. 
DREARING.     Sorrow.     See  Dubee. 

And  liKhtiy  him  uprearing. 
Revoked  life,  that  would  have  lied  away. 
— All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  drearing. 

Spens.  Daphuaide,  v.  187< 

tDRECEN.  To  threaten.  According 
to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Eneland. 

The  queene  drecened  by  her  churchinen. 

M.  Marprelate's  E/.itome,  ed.  Petheram,  p.  3«. 

fTo  DREE.  In  the  dialects  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  dree  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  journey  towards  a  place, 
perhaps  literally  to  draw.  This  is 
evidently  its  sense  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads. 

In  summer  time,  when  leaves  grow  green, 

And  birds  sing  on  every  tree, 
Robin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  he  could  dree.  * 

Robin  Hood  and  the  JoUy  fiaJctr. 
Come  thou  hither  to  me,  thou  lovely  page. 

Come  thou  hiihcr  to  me ; 
For  thou  must  post  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  thou  can'st  dree. 

The  exploits  ofremncned  Rakin  BooJL 

To  (Ire,  to  suffer,  belongs  to  an  older 
period  of  the  language. 

Tlius  es  ylk  mane,  als  we  may  see. 
Borne  in  care  and  kayteftee. 
And  for  to  dre  with  dole  his  dayes, 
Als  Job  sothely  hymselfe  savse. 

HampoU  MS.  Line.,  L  277. 

DRENT.     Drowned,  overwhelmed. 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drfnt. 

Spens.  Jstroph.,  3ia 
With  them  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deadcd,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Soens.  Tears  of  the  Muses,  8ia 
f  If  monarchs  so  would  take  an  instrunieut 
Of  truth  conipcMcd  to  spy  their  subjects,  drent 
In  foul  oppression  by  tiiose  high  in  stat. 
W^ho  care  not  to  be  good,  but  to  be  great. 

Brotcne's  BritaHHia*s  PastoraU. 
f'Tis  sinne  hath  drawne  the  drluge  downe 
Of  all  these  teares,  wherein  we  drowne. 
Wherein  not  onely  we  are  drent. 
But  all  the  Christian  continent.         H. 


DRERE,  or  DREARE.     Sorrow. 

A  rueful!  spccticlc  of  death  and  ghostlv  drere. 

DRERIMENT.     Sorrow. 

Full  of  sad  fenre,  and  ghastly  drerimeut. 

•^/>  f'  Q,  1.  a.  44. 

And  tcnrh  the  wckkIs  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  dolrfiil  JrcrimrHt.     Sp.  Euithiihtmiim,  T.  IOl 
The  cloudy  isle  with  no  small  drerimemt 
Would  soon  be  fillM.  Ff.  Purple  Isl.,  iii,  18. 

DRERYHEAD.     The  same  as  the  fore- 
going.    One  of  the  antiquated  formt 
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which  Spenser,  and  they  who  copied 
him,  delighted  to  employ. 

Ah  wretched  boy !  the  shape  of  dre/ykead, 
Atid  sad  example  of  man's  sudden  end. 

Astropk.,  133. 

DRESSER.  The  signal  for  the  servants 
to  take  the  dinner  from  the  kitchen, 
was  the  cook's  knocking  on  the 
dresser,  thence  called  the  cook's  drum. 

And  'tis  less  danger, 
I'll  undertake,  to  stand  at  push  ot  pike 
With  an  enemy  on  a  breach,  that's  undermin'd  too 
And  the  cannon  playing  on  it,  than  to  stop 
One  harpy,  your  perpetual  eucst,  from  entrance, 
\\Tien  the  dresser,  the  cook^  drum,  thunders. 

Mass.  IJnnat.  Comh.^  iii,  I,  Giff.  ed. 
Then,  sir,  as  in  the  Held  the  drum,  so  to  the  feast  the 
dresser  gives  the  alarm.    Ran  t^in  tara,  &c. 

Chapm.  May 'day,  iv,  p.  91,  rcpr. 
Hark,  they  knock  to  the  dresser. 

Jov.  Crew,  O.  Vl,  x,  407. 
Then  must  he  warn  to  the  dresser.  Genwciiicn,  and 
yeomen,  to  dresser.         Northumb.  Housk.  B.,  p.  433. 

tDRESSlNG-BOARD.     A  dresser. 

A  dressing  boorde,  tabula  culinaria :  a  dressing  knife, 
colter  diversorius  vel  popinarius. 

Witkals'  Dictionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  187. 

fDRIFLE.     To  drink  excessively. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Basire,  in  his  sermon,  seasonably 
reproving  the  giirrison's  excessive  drinkinz,  called 
dnfiing,  prevailed  so,  that  the  govcmours  forthwith 
appoiutf  a  a  few  brewers  in  every  street,  to  furnish 
each  family  sparingly  and  proportionablely. 

Tullie's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  IC. 

tORIFT.     A  course,  or  road. 

Do  it  then,  Faustus,  with  unfei^ed  heart. 
Lest  greater  diin^crs  do  attend  thy  drift. 

Marhtce's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Fausttu. 

fDRIFT-WAY.     A  pack-way. 

A  foot-uny  and  horse-way,  called  aetns  nb  agendo,  and 
this  vulgarly  is  called  a  packc  or  drift-way,  and  is  both 
a  foot-way  und  hui'sc-way. 

Dalton's  Counlrey  Justice,  1620. 

fTo  DRILL.     To  trickle  down. 

With  that,  swift  watry  drops  drill  from  his  eye. 

Ueytcooa's  Troia  Britannica,  1609. 
With  gold  and  figures  (which  to  touch  were  sin) 
The  gcometricke  ridge  of  silver  tride, 

Fires  o're  their  heads,  and  drils  downe  by  the  wals, 
Wliich  scalds  the  princes  as  it  melting  fals.      Ibid. 

DRILL.  A  kind  of  haboon.  The  word, 
though  used  by  the  writers  of  queen 
Anne's  time,  is  now  totally  left  off. 
It  certainly  was  once  common,  but 
how  derived,  I  know  not,  for  it  occurs 
in  no  old  dictionary  that  I  have  seen. 
Smith,  in  hisVoyage  to  Guinea (1744), 
speaking  of  the  mrtwr/W// (which  name 
BufTon  has  adopted),  says  he  knows 
not  why  it  is  so  called,  **  except  it  be 
for  the  near  resemblance  of  a  human 
creature^  though  not  at  all  like  an 
ape."  P.  51.  Evidently  forming  it 
from  man  and  drill. 

A  diurnal-maker  is  the  antimark  [antimask]  of  an 
historian,  he  differs  from  hiui  sis  a  dril  iVoni  a  iiLin. 

Ctevrl.  Chnr.  if  a  Diuntitl'mnkrr, 
What  a  devil  (quot)i  the  midwife;,  would  you  have 
yoor  sou  move  his  ears  hkc  a  drill  ?  Yes,  tool,  (said 


he)  why  should  he  not  have  the  perfection  of  a  drilU 
or  of  any  other  animal  ?  Mem,  of  ScribUrus,  cliap.  2. 
The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended  to 
find  out  such  similitude  of  shape  in  some  kind  of 
baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difierencc. 

Sir  W.  Temple  on  Fop.  Disc,  sub  initio. 

'  Bp.  Wilkins  also  has  the  word.  Buffon 
has  applied  the  name  of  mandrill  to 
the  simia  maimon  of  Linnaeus,  though 
that  baboon  has  a  deep  blue  face; 
whereas  Smith  (whom  he  quotes  for 
it)  expressly  says,  that  his  mandrill 
had  a  white  face  ;  and  tells  a  jest  of  a 
negro,  which  illustrates  it.  It  was 
probably  the  simia  sphinx  of  Linnaeus, 
and  Shaw  (Gen.  Zool.,  i,  p.  16),  who 
describes  the  face  as  of  "a  tawny 
flesh  colour." 

DRINKING  HEALTHS.  The  following 
rules  for  drinking  healths  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  old  book,  entitled. 
The  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  English 
Hue  and  Crie,  by  Barnaby  Rich,  1 623  : 

He  that  bcginnes  the  health  hath  his  prescribed  orders: 
first,  uocovcring  his  head,  he  takes  a  full  cup  in  his 
hand,  and  setting  his  countenance  with  a  grave  aspect, 
he  craves  for  audience :  silence  being  once  obtnincd, 
hee  beginnes  to  breath  out  the  name  peradvcnture  of 
some  honourable  personage,  tliat  is  worthy  of  a  better 
regard  than  to  have  his  name  polluted  at  so  unlittin|^ 
a  time,  amongst  a  company  of  drankards :  but  his 
health  is  drank  to,  and  he  that  pledges  must  likewise 
off  with  his  cap,  kisse  his  fingers,  and  bowing  himself 
in  signe  of  a  reverent  acceptance :  When  the  leader 
sees  his  follower  thus  prepar^,  hee  sups  up  his  broath, 
turncs  the  bottom  of  the  cup  upward,  ana  in  ostenta- 
tion of  his  dexteritie,  gives  the  cup  a  phillip  to  make 
it  cry  twango.  And  thus  the  first  scene  is  acted. 
The  cup  bring  newly  replenished  to  the  breadth  of  an 
haire,  lie  thai  is  the  pledger  must  now  beginne  his 
part,  and  tinn  it  goes  round  throughout  the  whole 
company,  provided  alwayes,  hv  a  canon  set  dovm  by 
the  founder,  there  must  be  three  at  least  still  un- 
covered, 'till  the  health  hath  htid  the  full  passage ; 
which  is  no  sooner  ended  but  another  beeins  againe, 
and  hee  drinks  an  health  to  his  ladji  of  little  vcorth, 
or  peradventurc  to  liis  light  hele'd  mistress. 

This  the  author  calls  "  The  Ruffingly 
Order  of  drinking  Healths,  used  by 
the  Spendalls  of  this  age." 
This  curious  account  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Reed,  who  gave  it  in  his  Notes 
on  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  ii, 
274. 
To  DRINK  TOBACCO.  To  smoke. 
Formerly  a  common  phrase. 

I  did  not  as  your  barren  gallants  do, 
Fill  my  discourses  up  drinking  tobacco. 

AU  Fools,  O.  PI.,  iv,  143. 

That  is,  by  smoking  at  intervals. 

I  tell  thee,  Wentloe,  thou  canst  not  live  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  feed  well,  drink  tobacco,  nnd  be  honoured 
into  the  presence,  but  thou  must  Ik;  acquainted  with 
all  sorts  of  men.      Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  0.  PI.,  v,  6. 

In  the  Roaring  Girl,  one  of  the  per- 
sonages says  of  some  tobacco,  '*  This 
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will  serve  to  dnnk  at  my  chamber. 
O.  PI.,  vi,  29. 

See  the  note  on  the  Honest  Whore, 
O.  PL,  iii,  455. 

ITr  (h(M)p'd,  we  went;  'till  one  (which  did  excel 

Tir  Indians  in  drinking  hia  tobacco  well; 

Met  us.  Donne, Sat.,i,  87. 

I  find  it  said,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
that  the  Turks  use  this  phrase.  Lit. 
Gazette,  Sept.  11,  1819,  p.  588.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  fact. 

Mhiuke  you  tobaccho  nere  so  secretly, 
Yet  by  the  smoake  heele  tell  the  quantitie. 

liastard's  Vhrestoleroi,  1598. 
tOld  Adam  liv'd  nine  hundred  thirty  yeere. 
Set  ne'r  dranke  none,  as  I  could  read  or  heare : 
And  some  men  now  live  ninety  yeerea  and  past, 
Who  never  dranke  tobacco  first  nor  last. 

Taylor's  Workea,  1630. 

d  DROIL.  A  drudge.  Some  derive  it 
from  drevel,  Dutch;  but  that  seems 
too  remote.  Mr.  Lemon  deduces  it 
from  rpifiia,  tero,  but  his  etymologies 
are  often  made  as  if  for  sport,  to  try 
the  patience  of  his  readers.  It  may 
possibly  be  formed  from  to  draw,  but 
I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  con- 
jecture. Junius  puts  drivel  and  droile 
as  different  forms  of  the  same  word ; 
if  so,  the  Dutch  derivation  is  excellent. 

Then  I  begin  to  rave  at  my  stars'  bitterness. 
To  see  how  [qu.  so?]  many  muckhillsplac'd above  me, 
Feasants,  and  droyls,  caroches  full  of  dunghills, 
Whose  very  birth  stinks  in  a  generous  nostril 

B.  S-  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  ii,  1. 
Slie  liates  to  live  where  she  must  call  her  mother  that 

was  thy  droiU. That  droiU  ii  now  your  brothei^fl 

wife.  R-  Bromt,  New  Acad.,  ii,  p.  40. 

Ih'oil  is  used  also  for  labour : 

Would  you  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  paines,  'tis  I  do  all  iht  droile,  the  durtwork. 

Skirl.  Gent,  of  Fen.,  i,  p.  10. 

fTo  DROIL.    To  drudge. 

How  worldlintrs  droit  for  trouble !  That  fond  breast 

Tliat  is  possesi'd 
Of  earth  without  a  cross,  has  earth  without  a  rest. 

QuarUys  Emblems. 
O  who  would  droil. 
Or  delve  in  such  a  soil, 
Wliere  gain's  uncertain  and  the  pain  is  sure  ?    Ibid. 

'fTo  DROLL.    To  trifle. 

Art.  He  attempted  me. 

Jber.  Do  not  1  know,  he  loves  to  droll  with  thee? 
Arv.  He  would  scarce  droll  away  the  sum  he  ofFcr'd. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  7. 

fDROLL.     A  merry  fellow. 

The  two  drolls  apprehending  that  news,  were  as  glad 
as  if  thry  bad  been  invited  to  a  wedding.  They  stayed 
in  liis  chanilur.without  making  the  least  noise,  having 
in  their  linnds  those  amies  which  were  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  tlie  design. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

•(•DROLL.  A  puppet ;  at  a  later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  for  a 
tom-fool. 

Bartholomew  Fair  fjills  out  very  luckily  this  year  for 
the  lawyers,  for  now  the  term  being  out  and  not  in 
liope  shortly  of  coming  in  again,  tliey  have  time 


enough  to  go  f  o  Smithfield  to  sec  the  jack  pnddinffti 
drolls,  whores,  and  pick  pockets.       Poor  Robin,  ITJs. 
A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley's  month. 
Wherein  the  conventicle  stood, 
Like  Smithfield  droll-booth,  built  with  wood. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  part  v,  1706. 

DROLLERY.     A  puppet-show. 

Alone.   Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  I  what  were 

these  ? 
Sebasi.  A  liWng  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
That  tlicrc  are  unicorns,  &c.  Temp.,  iii,  3. 

Also  for  a  puppet : 

Our  women  the  best  linguists!  they  are  parrots; 
O'  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere  drt^ 
Uries.  B.  ^  Fl.  Wtldgoose  Chase,  i,  2. 

Now  heav'n  have  mercv  on  me  and  young  men, 
I'd  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty. 

.  ^  B.i-Fl.  FaUntinian,  ii,  2. 

That  is,  "I'd  rather  keep  a  puppet- 
show." 

This,  being  misprinted  drollery,  much 
puzzled  some  modern  editors. 
Also  a  lively  sketch  in  drawing,  or 
something  of  that  kind  : 

And  for  thy  walls,— a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the 
German  hunting  in  waterworks.  2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

DROP-MEAL.  By  portions  of  drops; 
from  mal,  Saxon,  a  portion.  Many 
more  compounds  of  this  form  were 
formerly  used  than  are  now  retained. 

Makes  water  with  great  paines,  and  hjdrop-memle. 

Dugre's  DiaU^vet,  p.  26. 

See  L\CH-MEAL  and  Limb-meal. 
DROSSELL.     A  slut,  a  husaey. 

Now  dwells  each  droueU  in  her  glasse. 

Wam,  Alb.  Eng.,  ch,  47,  p.  301. 

See  Drazbll. 
DROWSYHED.    Drowsiness. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsy ked. 

And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowre, 

Lookt  for  her  knight.  Spent.  F.  O.,  L  ii.  7. 

tDROWTH.  Thirst.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  want.  Drowthy 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  thirsty. 

Now  noyse  prevailes,  and  he  is  tax'd  for  drowlk 
Of  wit,  that  with  the  cry  spends  not  his  mouth. 

„    .  Carew's  Poems,  IMS. 

Bns'ness  now  calling  for  my  friend, 

T*  our  conversation  put  an  end ; 

So  that  I  now  began  to  tliink, 

B'ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  part  yii.  170. 

DROYL.    See  Droil.  'P*"    •  ' 

DRUM,  TOM  OR  JOHN  DRUM'S 
ENTERTAINMENT.  A  kind  of  pro- 
verbial  expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some 
particular  anecdote.  Most  of  the 
allusions  seem  to  point  to  the  dis- 
missing of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  of  ignominy  and 
insult. 

Not  like  the  entertainment  ntJacke  Drmm, 
Who  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  away. 

Extracts  relatiiw  to  Tkomsu  CorwmU.  edit 
of  1^6.  VOL  iii,  cTSi 
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In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
with  a  secondary  allusion  to  the  drum 
which  Parolles  undertook  to  fetch  : 

0,  fur  tlie  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  drum ; 
he  says  he  has  a  Btnitagem  for 't :  when  your  lordship 
sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in  't,and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  yon  g^re 
him  not  John  DrunCs  entertainment,  your  inclining 
cuuni.t  be  removed.  Mft  Well,  iii,  6. 

Ill  the  last  scene  of  this  play,  Shake- 
speare has  made  Lafeu  calls  Parolles 
Tom  Drum: 

Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  handkerchief. 

Act  V,  3.— SOB,  b. 

Holinshed  thus  defines  it;  speaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  a  mayor  of 
Dublin,  he  says,  that 

His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears 

S've  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his  house,  Tom 
rum's  entertainment^  which  is,  to  bale  a  man  in  by 
tlie  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  2,  coL  1,  cit.  cap. 

Another  speaks  of  it  differently : 

It  shall  have  Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  a  flap  with  a 
fox-tail.  Apollo  Skromng,  1626. 

Packe  hence,  away,  Jacks  Drums  entertainment,  she 
will  none  of  thee. 

Comedy  of  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1684,  sign.  D  2,  b. 
f  Plaio.  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  these  teachers 
neither  for  profit  necessary,  nor  to  bee  wished  for 
pleasure,  gave  them  all  Drummes  entertainment,  not 
su^Virin^  them  once  to  shew  their  faces  in  a  reformed 
coiiimunwcalth.  Gosson*s  Sehoole  of  Jbuse,  1579. 

There  is  an  old  interlude  extant, 
entitled,  Jack  Brumes  Entertainment, 
in  which  that  personage  appears  as 
nn  intriguing  servant,  whose  projects 
are  usunlly  foiled. 
To  DRUMBLE.  To  be  confused,  to  go 
about  anything  confusedly  or  awk- 
wardly. A  provincial  term,  according 
to  some,  for  to  be  dronish  or  slugeish. 

What  John,  Robert,  John  1  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl-staff  ?  look,  how  you 
drumbU  ?  Merry  W.  W.,  iii.  2. 

It  is  good  fishing  in  drumhlxng  waters. 

Scottish  Prov.,  Bay,  p.  296. 

Also  to  mumble  unintelligibly  in 
speaking : 

Gruy-beard  drumbling  over  a  discourse. 

Have  with  you  to  S.  Wald. 

See  Todd. 
fDRUMLER.     A  small  ship,  supposed 
to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

The  cripple,  an  old  drumler  quite  past  senice. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fDRUMSLER.     A  drummer. 

The  drum-player,  or  drumsUr.  Nomenclator. 

tTo  DRUNKARDIZE.  To  act  like  a 
drunken  person. 

Her  deaded  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud, 
lK)th  madly  through  the  citie  drunkardize, 
Even  as  it  is  the  bacchanalian  guise. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fDRY-FAT.  This  word  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  box  or  packing  case,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 


While  hotly  thus  they  skirmish  in  the  vault; 
Quick  Ebediuelech  closely  hither  brought 
A  dry-fat  sheath'd  in  Utton  plates  with-out, 
With-m  with  feathers  fiU'd,  and  round  about 
Bor'd  full  of  holes  (with  hollow  pipes  of  brass). 
Save  at  one  end,  where  nothing  out  should  nass ; 
Which  (having  first  his  Jewish  troops  retir'd) 
Just  in  the  mouth  of  th'  enter-mine  he  lir'd ; 
The  smoak  whereof  with  odious  stink  doth  make 
The  Pagans  soon  their  hollow  fort  forsake. 

Du  Bartas. 
And  if  the  informer  or  constable  doe  light  upon  one  of 
her  conceal'd  dry-fats,  punchions,  fardUs  or  (naughty) 
packs,  and  having  seiz'd  it  by  Ids  office,  and  honestly 
laid  it  up  safe  in  the  store-house  of  Bridewell,  yet  the 
bawd  will  so  compound  in  the  businesse,  that  for  a 
small  toye,  and  a  mtle  sufferance,  sheele  redeeme  the 
commodity  and  have  her  ware  againe  in  her  owne 
hands.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 

tDRY-FELLOW.     A  miser. 

Drye  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbecke. 
Andus  homo.  Huloet's  Abeeedarium,  1552. 

DRY  FOOT,  to  draw.  See  Draw. 
Dry  foot  bunting  is  often  mentioned. 

Nay.  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers.  I  care  not  for  his 
dry-foot  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper  in 
his  nostnls.  Duwib  Knight,  0.  Pi,  iv,  46  i. 

A  huDting.  sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot  tool 

Bam  Alley,  0.?Uf,m. 

DRY  MEAT  was  thought  to  make  per- 
sons choleric. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dry*d  away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anser ; 
And  belter  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choUriek, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

2'um.  Shr^  It,  1. 
S.  Dr.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Ant.  In  good  time, sir,  what's  that?  S.  Dro.  Basting. 
Ant.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry.  S.  Dro.  If  it  be, 
sir,  pray  you  eat  none  of  it.  Ant.  Your  reason. 
8.  Dro.  J>st  it  make  you  choUrick,  and  purchase  me 
another  dry-basting.  Com.  ofS.^  li,  2. — 107»  b. 

fDRY-WASHRR. 

Nor  call  her  not  drye-weaher  in  disgrace. 
For  feare  shee  cast  the  suddes  into  thy  fsce ; 
By  her  thy  linnen's  sweet  and  cleanelv  drest; 
Else  thou  wouldst  stinke  above  ground  like  a  beast 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

2V>  DUB  A  KNIGHT.  He  who  drank 
a  large  potation  of  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  on  his  knees,  to  the  health  of 
his  mistress,'  was  jocularly  said  to  be 
dubb'd  a  knight t  and  retained  his  title 
for  the  evening. 

I'll  teach  you  the  finest  humour  to  be  drunk  in : 
I  learn'd  it  at  London  last  week.  Both.  V  faith  I 
let's  hear  it,  let's  hear  it.  Sam.  The  bra>  est  liumour ! 
'twould  do  a  man  good  to  be  drunk  in  it ;  they  call  it 
hughting  in  London,  wAm  they  drink  upon  their  knees. 

Yorksk.  Trag.,  sc  1. 

To  this  custom  alludes  the  scrap  of  a 
song  which  Silence  sings  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV. 

Do  me  right, 

And  dub  me  ktught.  r,  3. 

The  whole  song  or  catch  was  perhaps 
that  which  is  extant  in  Nash's  Sum* 
mer*s  last  Will  and  Testament^  and  is 
as  follows : 

Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  snrpais, 
In  cop,  in  can,  or  glass  2 


This  Domingo,  Silence  corruptB  to 
Samniiiigo. 

DU  CAT  A  WHEE.  or  DU  GAT  A 
WIIEE.  A  scrap  of  corrupt  Wdcli, 
of  which  the  proper  form  is  Duio 
eaduj  chwi,  signifying,  "God  bless  or 
preserve  you."  It  ia  given  once  or 
twice  by  IJeaumoiit  and  Fletcher  to 
cbarnclers  win)  were  not  likely  to 
know  niiytliing  of  tlmt  Iniigusge,  as 
Moiis.  Thoiii.,  i,  2,  and  Custom  of 
the  Country,  i,  3.  We  owe  the  inter- 
pretation lo  Mr.  Colman,  the  Inst 
fditor  of  those  dramas.  It  occurs,  as 
Welch,  in  the  Night-walker,  iii,  fi. 

tDUCATOON.  Ahalf-ducat.  A  foreign 
coiu  worth  '2s.  6d.  to  3*.  Tlie  lai^e 
rufffl  are  characterislic  of  the  heads  on 
the  coiuB  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 7th 
century. 


Miule  np  of  an  Diid  uiSt  like  Dtu-loni .' 

DUCK,  3.    A  bovf. 

'flj'™..  ^Jf™  MwU.  n,  128. 
B<  teulir  Bith  VDUr  nanlin.  ■  lower  JaKit.  niBid. 

ll.l)rom!.Kiic^c.,i.f.K. 

Used  also  hy  Mihoii,  in  Comus,  960. 
To  DUCK.     To  how.     To  duck  down 
the  head  is  still  in  use,  but  not  as 
applied  to  bowing. 

Saiik  ia  mpn'fl  ftcca,  ■moolU,  ^ecirivf^  and  co^, 
IMck  vith  Fnncli  dekIs,  niii]  Hiijsti  cuuncBv, 

»il.  ///.  i,  3. 
Tlie  Wineil  pate 
Oirh  to  tbc  RoUcii  foul.  nWi.  h/AH.,  ir,  S. 

D:  tliire  nnj  uitiii  lligTimilenlinS'tii  (iiiii  only  t 

tDUCK-AND-DRAKE.  ^'Aisfs'only  a 
part  of  the  name  formerly  given  to 
this  puerile  nmusemeDt. 


tDUCKLEOGBD.  Having  short  wad- 
dling legs. 

Thai  liJilli  •liiirtWitn  (■•thrinll  hmil  Jn^iMg^-J 

to'ffckTxG-l'OND.  Fol^rerly  tbis'was 
a  common  adjunct  lo  auy  place  where 
a  nitmber  of  habitations  were  collected 


DUD 

together,  and  was  in  geueinl  use  f^'r 
the  summary  puDJBhment  of  petty 
offenders  of  various  descriptions. 
The  duekiiig-poud  for  the  western 
part  of  Londou  occupied  the  site  of 
part  of  Trafalgar-square,  Charing 
Cross,  and  was  very  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  Loudon  mob. 

Thrn  full  or  uii«  mid  luil  up  ilipi  FJiuUiin, 


DUDGEON.  A  peculiar  kind  of  handle 
to  a  dagger.  Kersey  and  Bailey  sny 
tliat  a  duilyeon-dagytr  was  "aaniall 
dagger."  So,  perhaps,  il  wns  geue- 
rnlly,  but  it  was  not  thence  called 
dudgeon.  E.  Coles  render:!  "a  dud- 
geon-kaft  dagger,"  by  "  Pugio  cum 
apiato  manubrio ;"  [aptato  in  one 
edition,  but  wrongly.]  Abr.  Fleming, 
in  his  Nomenclator,  frotn  Junius, 
says,  "  Manubrium  apiatum,  a  dud- 
geon-haft." P.  275.  Which  the 
Cambridge  Dictionary  of  1693  ex* 
plains,  by  saying,  "A  dxtdgeon-hn/f, 
manubrium  appintum,  (r.  apiatum)  or 
buxeum."  Here  we  have  the  key  to 
the  whole  secret.  It  was  a  box 
handle  i  which  bishop  Wilkins  com- 
pletely confirms,  in  tne  alphabetical 
dictionary  subjoined  to  bia  Real  Cha- 
racter, where  he  has,  "Dudgeon,  root 
of  box,"  and  "Dudgeon-dagger,  a 
small  sword,  whose  handle  ia  of  the 
root  of  box."  This  is  likewise  con- 
firmed hy  Gerrard,  in  Johnson'* 
edition,  who  writes  thus,  under  the 
article  Box- tree: 

TIk  root  il  likcu'iH  >ellair,  u«l  lucder  Uuu  Uu 

uul  liwly  Krvi.'tU. Tanienuiii  euUcn.  it  1  niutika 

(Kit  Our  lUHtlcr.  Juc  cull  ttua  wooit  rfk Jdma,  ThoTviLb 
Uiiy  wukc  J.dproH-luLpiJ  diggcn.  P.  Ulft 

Hence  we  need  no  longer  wonder  why 
Shakesiienre  uses  it  for  a  handle : 

1  ace  t1i«  alUl, 
WUiciT™  nui  »  Uturt.''™'  *°°       MlmHtU,  ii,  1. 

Lyly  also : 

Tliu  JiiJi/Ui  Imfit  Ibnl  ii  nt  tlie  ifn/ri*  digiicr. 

UatluT  BamUt,  i.  C. 

Also  the  proverbial  saying : 


Pronounced  heft. 
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All  )ii»  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memory,  a  dmlijeoH' 
dttgger  will  serve  him  to  mow  down  «5iii  witiiHl. 

H.  .y  f(.  Coxcomb,  V,  1. 

Fleming  (above  cit.)  refers  to  **  Mensa 
apiata,''  in  another  part  of  his  book; 
which  is  an  expression  of  Pliny,  and 
perhaps  meant  a  box  table ;  though 
iisually  explained  as  marked  with 
spots,  like  bees.  The  explanations 
and  etymologies  of  dudgeon^  by 
Skinner  and  Junius,  are  perfectly 
unsatisfactory. 

To  **  take .  in  dudgeon"  seems  but 
obscurely  allied  to  this,  though  a 
forced  connection  may  be  made  out. 
Dudgeon  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  used,  for  brevity's  sake,  instead 
of  dudgeon-dagger,  Butler  says  of 
his  hero's  dagger,  that 

1 1  was  a  scrvici'ublK  dudgeon, 
Kithur  for  tightnig  or  fur  driidifitii^. 

Huiiibr.,  I,  i,  v,  379. 

And  Aubrey,  in  his  Biographical 
Men)orandums,speaking  of  the  fashion 
of  wearing  daggers,  says, 

I  remember  my  old  schoolmaster.  Mr.  Latimer,  at 
ierenty,  wore  zl  dudgeon,  with  a  knife,  and  bodkin. 

Letters  from  the  liodl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  382. 

fDUDS.  Rags;  old  clothes;  clothes  of 
any  kind.  Hence  no  doubt  the  name 
duddei-g,  given  formerly  to  one  of  the 
quarters  occupied  by  booths  in  Stur- 
bridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,  where 
articles  of  clothing  were  sold.  See 
De  Foe's  Tour  of  Gr.  B.,  p.  125. 

The  bawd  being  Texed,  stniit  to  her  did  say, 
Come,  off  with  your  diidj,  and  so  p  irk  away, 
And  likewise  your  ribbons,  your  gloves,  and  hair. 
Fur  naked  you  came,  and  so  out  you  go  bare. 

Nnofjt  Academy  of  Compliment*. 

•\To  DUELLIZE.  Vicars  seems  to  use 
this  strange  word  in  the  sense  of  to 
contend. 

The  furious  duellixing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  their  bounds,  use  not  such  headlong  drift 
In  field  careeres ;  nur  horseman  half  so  fast 
Buns,  jets,  curvets,  or  shakes  the  loose  reins  cast 
On's  horses  main,  nor  loudlier  jerks  his  whip. 

rtrgil,  by  FicarM.  1632. 

DUELLO,  *.  Duelling.  The  laws  and 
maxims  of  this  science  were  much 
refined  upon  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  were  formed  into  so 
ridiculous  a  system,  as  to  aiford  a 
constant  subject  for  humorous  satire 
to  him  and  his  contemporary  drama- 
tists. The  most  celebrated  autliors 
who  wrote  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
were  Jerome  Caranza,  and  Vincenlio 
Saviola.       Certain   forms  and   cere- 


monies were  laid  down  as  necessary 
for  the  reparation  of  wounded  honour, 
which  were  considered  asindispensable. 

Zanrk.  It  seems  th')u  hast  not  roail  Carunzo,  fellow, 
I  muHt  hiivc  ru|Kir.ition  of  honour 
As  well  M%  this;  I  find  thiit  wounded. 

Gov.  Sir, 
I  did  not  know  your  quality ;  if  I  had, 
'Tis  like  I  should  have  done  you  more  respects. 
Zanek.  It  is  sudicicnt  by  Curanza's  rule. 

B.  .^  Fl.  Lovers  Pilgrimage,  v.  4. 

So  in  Twelfth  Night: 

The  gciitleni-'in  will  for  his  honour's  sake  hnve  one 
bout  with  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  dn'lL}  avoid  it ;  but 
he  hiis  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gcMitlcinan  and  a 
soldier,  hr  will  not  hurt  you.  iii,  4. 

The  causes  and  dependencies  w.-re 
much  mentioned,  particularly  the  first 
and  second  cause,  which  were  quite 
cant  terms : 

Cupid's  liutt-sliaft  is  \aw  h'ird  for  Hercules'  club,  and 
therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The 
first  and  trcond  causes  will  noi  serve  my  turn,  the 
ptissiulo  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not. 

Lope^s  L.  L.,  \,  3. 
A  dui^Uisf,  a  duellist!  a  gentlenuin  of  the  very  first 
house,  if  the  first  and  second  cause.  Rom  /*  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Even  the  seventh  cause,  or  a  lie  seven 
times  removed,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Clown,  in  that  most  admirable  ridicule 
of  these  affectations,  in  As  you  like  it, 
V,  4,  &c.  An  equality  in  all  circum- 
stances was  insisted  upon  among  the 
terms  of  the  duello :  thus,  as  one 
combatant  is  lame,  in  Love's  Pilgrim- 
age, above  cited,  both  are  to  be  tied 
into  chairs.  This  punctilio  is  suc- 
cessfully ridiculed  in  Albumnzar : 

Stay ;  u.n(fi'rstjind'st  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel  ? 

Art  l)orn  of  gentle  blood,  and  pure  doscoiit? 

Was  none  ofall  thy  linea<;c  hun-^'d,  or  cuckold? 

Bastard,  or  bastiuudo'd?     Is  thy  nedigrce 

As  long  und  wide  as  mine  ?  for  nthcrwiso 

Thou  wert  most  unworthy ;  and  'twere  loss  of  honour 

In  me  to  ti^fht.     More.  1  nave  dr.iwn  five  teeth. 

If  thine  stand  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal. 

And  by  strict  laws  ot  duel,  I  am  excud'd 

To  fiijl'it  on  disadvantajjc.   Act  iv,  sc.  7,  O,  PL,  vii,  218. 

This  doctrine  is  strictly  laid  down  in 
Feme's  Blazon  of  Gentrie,  publ.  in 
ir)S(3: 

The  incqiiallilyc  of  person  is,  whcrc.is  the  defender  is 
hibonriir^  or  striken  with  any  grevous  malady  or 
dist'asc,  IIS  the  gowte.  ajioplexia,  fallinge  sickiiesse, 
&(•..  or  els  if  he  bee  maymed,  huue,  or  benommed  of 
his  members.  P.  321. 

See  Caranza,  Saviola, Dependance, 
Taking  up,  &c. 
DUKE.  Used  as  a  literal  translation 
of  dttXf  a  general  or  commander. 
Thus,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesi.s, 
and  elsewhere,  those  who  are  called 
//yf/ioiej,  leaders,  in  the  Septiiagint, 
and  in  the  Hebrew,  ^9vh^,  which  is 
equivalent,    are  in    our    translation 
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styled  dukes.  In  the  play  of  Faimus 
Troes,  NeDiiius,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Lud,  is  called  duke  Nennius,  0.  PI., 
vii,  448.  And  in  another  drama  of 
that  period,  ^neas  is  alluded  to  by 
the  title  of  Trojan  duke. 

Oto  recount,  sir,  MriU  breed  more  ruth 
Than  did  the  tale  of  that  high  Trojan  duke 
To  the  sad-fated  Carthaginian  queen. 

The  Hog  has  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PL,  vi.  446. 

Also,  a  name  for  the  piece  at  chess 
now  called  rook,  or  castle,  of  which 
the  origin  is  here  given : 

E.  There's  the  full  number  of  the  eame; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  bidiops^  knights,  and 

dukes. 
J.  Dukes  ?  they're  called  rooks  by  some. 
E.  Corruptivcly. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  custodi6  de  la  roeh^ 
The  keeper  of  the  forts. 

MxddletotCs  Game  of  Chess,  ludwtum. 
Here's  a  duke 
Will  strike  a  sure  stroke  for  the  game  anon. 
Your  pawn  cannot  come  back  to  relieve  itself. 

Ibid.,  Worn.  bev.  Women,  ii,  2. 

fDUKE.     A  bird  of  prey,  usually  ex- 
plained the  horned-owl.     Fr.  due. 

She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness  that 
is  between  them ;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukes,  and 
the  sakers  do  murther,  kill,  and  eat  those  which  are 
of  their  own  kind.  NortVs  Plutarch,  Bomulus. 

DUKE  HUMPHREY.  The  phrase  of 
dining  with  duke  Humphrey,  which 
is  still  current,  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  really  buried  at 
St.  Alban's,  was  supposed  to  have  a 
monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from 
which  one  part  of  the  church  was 
termed  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk.  In 
this,  as  the  church  was  then  a  place 
of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who 
had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner, 
frequently  loitered  about,  probably  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  an  invitation, 
but  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the 
monuments.  This  point  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly explained  by  Stowe,  where  he 
describes  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's: 

Sir  John  Bewcamp,  constable  of  Dover,  wardon  of  the 
portes,  knieht  of  the  garter,  sonne  to  Gwye  Bewcamp, 
earle  of  Warwicke,  and  brother  to  Thomas,  earle  of 
Warwicke,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on  the  south 
side,  1858,  where  a  faire  monument  remaineth  of  him : 
keisbv  ianortmt  people  misnamed  to  be  Humphrey, 
duke  ofOloster,  who  was  honourably  buried  at  Saint 
Albons,  twentie  miles  from  London;  and  therefore 
such  as  merrily  profess  themselves  to  serve  duke 
Humphrey  in  Powles,  are  to  be  punished  here,  and 
sent  to  Saint  Albon's,  there  to  be  punished  aeaine,  for 
theyr  absence  from  theyr  maister,  as  they  call  him. 

Survey  of  Loudon,  n.  263. 

It  is  said  of  some  hungry-loolcing 
gallantSi 


Are  they  none  of  duke  Humphrey's  furies?  do  you 
think  tliat  they  devised  this  plot  in  Paul's  tu  get  a 
dinner.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  369. 

Plotuf.  You'd  nut  do 
Like  your  penurious  father,  who  was  wont 
To  walk  his  dinner  out  in  Paul's,  whilst  you 
Kept  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folks  in  si^es. 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

Ifeufc.  Indeed  they  say  he  was 
A  monument  of  Paul's. 

Tim.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  instant  as  duke  Humphrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate^  holes  i'  the  logs. 

Plotw.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  walkmg,  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone  saints,  and  yet  refus'd 
To  give  to  th'  reparation.    City  Match,  O.  PL,  ix,  3SS. 
To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  duke  Humphrey. 

Gabr.  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  1593. 

See  alsu  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook, 
and  other  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens  in  a  note  on  Rich.  Ill,  act  iv, 
sc.  4. 

Bishop  Hall  describes  the  duke's 
hospitality  with  much  humour : 

Tis  RufBo :  trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to  day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  witli  duke  Hum/ray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheere. 
Keeps  ne  for  everie  straggling  cavaliere ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort. 
Long  service  mix'd  with  musicull  disport. 
Many  faire  ytiunker  with  a  feather'd  crest 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot>free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twclvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 

Satires,  b.  iii,  s.  7. 

See  Pauls. 
DULCET.     Sweet,  harmonious.      Still 
used  occasionally  in  poetry.     Applied 
to  every  kind  of  sweetness. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Mids.,  ii,  3. 

Such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  tlie  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.  Mer.  Fen.,  iii,  2. 

For  surely  such  fables  are  not  onely  doulcet  to  pass 
the  tyme  withall,  but  gainfull  also  to  their  practiaers. 
ChaUmet's  Mori^  Bneomimm,  U  S. 

DULLARD,  s.  One  stupidly  uncon- 
cerned and  dull,  in  the  midst  of  any  in- 
teresting proceeding ;  a  stupid  person. 

liow  now,  my  flesh,  my  child. 
What  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  m  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?  Cym,,  t,  5. 

And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  woild. 
If  they  not  thought, — be.  Lear,  ii,  1. 

What,  dullard  I  would'st  thou  doat  in  nasty  art  f 

Histriomastis,  1610. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective.     See  Todd. 
To  DUMB.     To  silence,  to  make  dumb. 

Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Ant.  asid(fL,i,L 

She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 

As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 

Great  clerks  she  dumhs.  Perides,  t,  1. 

DUMB-SHOW.  A  part  of  a  dramatic 
representation  shown  pantomimically, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  storv  than  could  be  otherwise 
included  j  bat  9ometime9  merely  em- 
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blematical.  They  were  very  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas.  Of  the 
former  kind  is  that  in  the  Prophetess 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  iv, 
8C.  I,  wnere  the  Chorus  assigns  the 
reason,  telling  the  audience  that  he 
hopes  they  will  admit  it. 

And  be  pleased. 
Oat  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  behold. 
As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot 
With  fit  conveuiency  of  time,  allow'd 
For  such  presentments,  cloath  in  vocal  sounds. 

Thus  also  in  Herod  aud  Antipater : 

What  words 
Cannot  have  time  to  utter,  let  your  eyes, 
Out  of  this  dumb-tkow,  tell  your  memories. 

Herod  and  Antipater. 

Subjoined  to  the  play  of  Tancred  and 
Gismunda,  are  dumb-shows  intended 
to  precede  each  act  as  introductions. 
See  0.  PL,  ii,  230. 

The  emblematical  dumb-shows  may 
be  seen  prefixed  to  each  act  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  O.  PI.,  i,  109,  and  else- 
where. These  exhibitions  gradually 
fell  into  disrepute,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taste ;  so  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  in  favour 
only  with  the  lower  classes  of  specta- 
tors, the  groundlings,  as  he  calls  them, 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  iu- 
explicable  dumb  shows  and  noise.  Haml.,  ill,  S. 

In  his  dramas  there  are  few  instances 
of  them  ;  that  in  Cymb.,  act  v,  sc.  4, 
and  in  the  players'  tragedy  in  Hamlet, 
are  the  chief.  It  was  certainly  a  gross 
way  of  preserving  the  unity  of  time, 
^  yet  not  more  so  perhaps  than  that 
which  Shakespeare  preferred,  as  newer, 
the  narrative  chorus ;  which,  though 
made  elegant  by  his  pen,  is  not  very 
dramatic.  In  the  following  passage, 
the  dumb-show  forms  the  basis  of  a 
very  curious  sentiment:  after  a  battle 
it  is  said. 

To  him  who  did  this  victory  bestow, 
Are  rendered  thanks  and  praises  infinite. 
I'or  in  so  great  and  so  apparent  odds 
The  part  man  acts  is  the  dumb-sheto  to  God's. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  iii,  83. 

DUMP.  Formerly  the  received  term 
for  a  melancholy  strain  in  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

After  your  dire  lamentin);  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  concert ;  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  best  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 

Ttco  Gent,  of  V.,  iii,  2. 

We  read  of  a  merry  dump  in  Romeo 
and  Julieti  but  that  is  evidently  a 


purposed  absurdity  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker : 

0  play  me  some  nt^rry  dump,  io  comfort  mc.  Mks.  Not 
a  dump  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  pluy  now.  iv,  5. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  cars; 
Distress  likes  dutnps,  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lvcr.^  Suppl.,  i,  638. 

Mr.  Stafford  Smith  gave  to  Mr. 
Steevens  the  music  of  a  diLmp  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  an  old  MS. ;  and  it  is 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens.  It  is  without  words.  Mr. 
S.  Smith  was  a  man  of  very  curious 
research  into  old  music,  and  published 
a  valuable  set  of  old  songs,  collected 
from  MSS.  with  the  music,  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  late  king,  in 
1779. 

A  dump  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
kind  of  dance : 

Tie  loves  nothing  but  au  Italian  dump. 

Or  a  French  brawl.    Humour  Out  of  Breath,  1607. 

But  whether  DeviVs  dumps,  in  the 
following  passage,  be  interpreted 
devil's  tunes  or  devil's  dances,  de- 
pends upon  whether  it  be  thought  to 
refer  to  the  music  preceding,  or  the 
dance  following;  I  think  the  latter. 

More  of  these  Devil's  dumps ! 
Must  1  be  ever  haunted  with  these  witchcrafts? 

B.  and  Fl.  Women  pleased^  v,  3. 

Dumps,  for  sorrow,  was  not  always 
considered  as  a  burlesque  expression  : 

This,  this,  aunt,  is  the  cause. 
When  I  advise  me  sadly  on  this  thing, 
That  makes  my  heart  in  pensive  dumps  dismay'd. 

Tancred  and  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  177. 

So  also  in  the  singular : 

The  fall  of  noble  Monodante's  son 

Strake  them  into  a  dumpe,  and  made  them  sad. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  xliii,  147. 
f  Leaving  prince  Agamemnon  then  in  dumpe  and  in 
suspense.  Hall's  Homer,  p.  19, 1681 . 

tl  nither  desire  to  drawe  you  into  delightes,  then  to 
droune  you  in  dumphes  by  revealvne  of  such  unnatu- 
rall  fades.  Riche  his  Farewell,  1681. 

It  was  even  applied  in  the  sense  of 
elegy  to  poetical  composition.  Davies, 
of  Hereford,  has  a  singular  poem  of 
that  species,  entitled,  "  A  Dump  upon 
the  Death  of  the  most  noble  Henri e, 
Earle  of  Pembrooke,"  printed  in 
Witte's  Pilgrimage. 
fDUMPISH.     Melancholv. 

Through  thomie  paths,  and  deep,  dark,  dumpish  glades. 

Tirgil,  by  Vicars,  1682, 
And  as  it  were  a  thrall  unto  this  dumpish  humor,  is 
rowzed  up  with  wine  and  merimeot  especially,  and 
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Opiiei  aiHit  i-fllitmon.  lASe. 
)UN.  To  draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire. 
«H5  a  rural  pntitimc,  in  irhicb  Dun 
meant  a  dun  liorse,  supposed  to  be 
■tuck  in  the  mire,  nnd  sometimes 
represented  by  one  of  the  persons 
who  piftved.  See  Brsiid'a  Pop.  Ant., 
ii,  p.  289,  4to.  Mr.  Gifford,  who 
remembers  bfiTiog  played  at  the  game 
(doubtless in  bis  nntive  county,  Devon- 
jiiire),  thus  describes  it,  for  the  relief 
of  future  commentfttora : 

lioiiitnclL  in  UiemiTe,  tHDottlieiiiinpiDy  ulninn^ 
dtlun-  Kith  or  vllbout  rmdli.  In  •Inv  lum  out.  KVltw 
nimilcd  atlmpti.  tliej  ftml  I 

till  *ll  (he  nmpHnjr  lake  put 

tricnlril  nrfoUfK  ;  Ud  lllC  mbiiuicji^  ujkb  ikpiu  hic 

»k«»r<l  and  nffccliil  i;ffr.rt>  al  tl.c  nutici  to  LiR  tlii 
iiji  an  oiic  iinotlier'i  Icei.   £ai.  Jou.,  vid.  lii,  p.  ESS. 

It  is  to  this  that  allusion  is  made  in 
Hudibras,  part  iii,  cnntu  iii,  1.  110, 
where  Itntpho  says, 

Hut  RAlplin'i  icif,  your  ItuiIt  HDire. 

Wlin  Juu  insfi  jow  J""**  "■!  -•  Ik'  ww. 

Which  none  of  the  editors  appear  to 
have  understood,  and  therefore  silently 
changed  it  to  donship,  according  to 
whicb  reading  Dr.  Nssh  explains  tile 
passage.  But  it  was  dunikip  in  nil 
tbe  editions  till  1710. 
In  an  old  collection  of  epigrams,  it  is 
proposed  to  play 

Or  .^fCrframS?  Du"™"  o/  Ik^ltyJi. 

So  Shirley : 

Then  ir^  Dun  wt  cflKi  mn. 
And  thrnH  Ihc  clog  into  the  Sk. 

SI.  PtiTittfor  Inliai, 

Wbicb  marks  what  Dun  was. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet; 

If  Ihrw  art  Oun,  wfU  iM»  lilt  from  IXi  mirt. 


DUN  IS  THE  MOUSE.  A  proverbial 
saying,  of  rather  vngae  aignilicHtibn, 
alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  mouse, 
but  frequently  employed  with  no  other 
intent  than  that  of  quibbling  on  the 
word  done.  Why  it  is  attributed  to 
a  constable,  I  know  not. 

The  fame  vaa  ae'tr  h  Tklr,  and  I  am  dobe. 

Mrr.  Tut,  Jon'f  IIU mimw, Uic  nHiituhlu'i iihii  wud. 
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In  a  passage  of  the  play  of  Sir  John 
OldcaslU',  it  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than,  all  is  done,  or  settled.  After 
arranging  his  followers,  Murley  ei- 
claima,  witbout  any  connection  prior 
or  subsequent,  "Dun  i»  the  moute." 
FirH  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldeattle,  iii,  2, 
Suppl.  toSh.,  ii,  311. 
"As  dun  ag  a  moute,"  is  among  Rsy's 
Proverbial  Similes,  p.  221. 
fDUNAKBK.  A  cant  term  for  a  stealer 
of  cows  and  calves. 

Tlie  levcnlFFoUi  a  ium-alrrr,  (bat  maketh  hia  i-ova 
Td  ta  V  Ilic  caunlrjr  and  ilol  all  IJieii  cava. 
Tlie  Fiflitetntli  ■  kuld'LiBjiper,  ipinla  Tonng  men» 
Thouah  lie  tip  ItLcm  tbt  pika,  tbaj  up  liin  iMrni. 

fben  liark  well,  kr/  J-i^i^'^lli  «.rf. 

Ufrrury  ii  in  a  conjiinctioa  nith  Veuna.  and  vtiea 
■ucli  conjuQctiunt  happen,  it  aigniUca  a  moat  plcnlifii] 
crop  t)iat  ycM.  <a  liKton,  (rapfunan,  gilta,  pada, 
bilere,  pri«.  diren,  liftnB.  fiien.  bulkrra.  droppcra. 
tattiD\eTa,Jomtimterf,  eroaa-bilara,  kiditappera.  vouehrrii 
millikcra.  pymcn,  deroyarand  abop-Uftf  n;  ali  Nmt  pu- 
birda,  wbiHn  tha  dovil  pTTpbiea  ready  fitted  fur  Tyboni  ^ 
ripe  biiil,  rnnly  lo  drop  inio  the  luiofman'tmotiMi. 
pDcr  aain,  1S93, 

fDUNCE-COMB.  An  ig.iorumtiB.  A 
word  perhaps  invented  by  honest 
Taylor  the  water-poet. 

I  iaid?"wni  noX'a'^^^Jf.  mTcoLib^T.liii. 
Wh.fi  tliBl  M  YOU  (ipwd  iir)  that  jou  ilioilla  lii.ue. 
Or  nge,  or  cliBfe,  or  IhiDke  1  durat  preaume 
To  ipcake,  or  wrile.  that  jou  arc  inth  a  one  t 

Taflar-i  Worh,,  IWO. 

DUNG.  Under  this  word,  bread,  and 
tbe  other  productions  of  the  earth, 
are  contemptuously  alluded  to  in  tbe 
following  obscure  passage: 

Wliirli  *leep»,  and  neter  palatci  more  the  dung, 
Tbe  bCBpir'a  nunc,  and  6eaai'i.        Jul.  ^  CI.,  .,  %. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  it, 
would  have  changed  tbe  word  to  dvg, 
but  more  attentive  critics  afterwards 
perceived  the  true  meaning.  'Die 
passage  which  pointed  out  the  inter- 
pretation was  doubtless  tbie : 

Kiitbloniiarecray,  oor^uJineartb  alike 

f  ecib  beail  nod  man.  Act  i,  ic.  1. 

The  idea  is,  that  the  productions  of 
the  earth  are  so  mucb  indebted  to 
dung  for  their  perfection,  that  they 
may  fairly  be  called  so.  The  critics 
have  happily  illustrated  this  by  other 
quotatjons,  oa  thb  from  Timon  of 
Athens : 

The  eaith'a  a  thief, 
That  feeila,  and  hreedi  bj  a  orapaitiira  itoleB 
Vroni  (eniraleicremenl.  It,  S. 

And  this  from  the  Winter's  Tale  : 
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vation  of  the  j33lthiopiaa  king  in 
Herodotus,  B.  iii,  who,  hearing  of  the 
culture  of  corn,  said,  he  **wa8  not 
surprised  if  men  who  fed  upon  dung, 
did  not  attain  a  longer  life." 
This  word  is  not  inserted  here  as 
being  used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  but 
in  a  singular  one. 
f  DUNG-POT.  Adung-cart.  The  word 
is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Tlierwkcrs,sc»ivcngcr»,  and  officers  liereimtoappointcd, 
every  day  in  ths:  week  (excrpt  Sundays  and  other 
holy'dayes)  shall  brinj;  carts,  duny-poU,  or  other  fitting 
oirriages  into  all  tUc  streets  witum  their  respective 
wards,  parishes,  and  di\isiun8,  where  such  carts,  &c., 
can  pass,  and  at  or  helore  tlieir  approach,  by  bell, 
clapper,  or  otherwise,  shall  make  louu  noise  and  give 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlieir  coming. 

Calthrop's  Reportt,  1670. 

fDUNKER.     Dark. 

Or  like  the  velvet  on  her  brow :  or,  like 
The  duHker  mole  on  Venus  dainty  cheek. 

Du  Bartas. 

DUNKIRKERS.  The  privateers  of 
Dunkirk  were  long  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed 
remarkably  daring ;  and  the  situation 
of  that  port  gave  them  such  an  advan- 
tage, that  the  possession  or  dismantling 
of  it^  was  always  an  important  object 
to  England.  It  is  well  kuown  that 
it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  sold  again  by  Charles  II ;  and 
its  fortifications  demolished  by  treaty 
in  1712. 

This  was  a  rail. 
Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 
Was  ta'cn  at  ica  by  Dunkirkers. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.,  \-iii,  267. 
If  he  were  put  to  it,  would  light  more  desperately  than 
sixteen  Dunkirkers. 

Honest  V'hore,  part  2d,0.  PL,  iii,  875. 

Hence  it  is  said  to  certain  sailors,  that 
they 

Fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

B.  ^  ¥1.  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

f  DUNMOW.  The  ceremony  of  award- 
ing the  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow  to 
the  married  couple  who  could  attest 
to  having  lived  together  a  year  and  a 
day  without  quarrelling  or  dissatis- 
faction with  each  other,  is  often  alluded 
to  by  old  writers.  We  have  not  met 
with  the  following  proverb  elsewhere. 

|)<»  not  fetch  yonr  wife  from  Dunmow,  for  so  you  may 
hriii'^  iiome  two  sides  of  a  sow.  Howell,  1659. 

fDUNSERY.  Would  naturally  be  taken 
for  ignorance,  but  in  the  following 
passage  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean 
cunning. 


C,  the  dominicall  letter?  It  is  true,  craft  and  cuuiitn^ 
do  so  dominure ;  yet,  rather  C  and  D  are  doiuiuiraU 
letters,  that  is,  crafty  dunsery. 

Bifturnefrom  Pern/txsus,  1C()0. 

DUNSTABLE.  Any  thing  particularly 
unornamented,  particularly  language, 
was  often  called  plain  Dunstable,  in 
allusion  to  a  proverb  given  both  by 
Ray  (p.  233)  and  Fuller.  The  latter, 
in  his  Worthies,  under  the  Proverbs 
of  Bedfordvshire,  gives  this  account  of 
it: 

As  plain  as  Dunstable  ro>«d.  It  is  applied  to  things 
plain  and  simple,  without  welc  or  ^uard  to  adorn 
them,  as  also  to  matters  easie  and  obvious  to  be  found, 
without  any  difficulty  or  direction. 

I  find  the  phrase  plain  Dunstable 
noted,  as  occurring  in  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Stephens's  Apology  for 
Herodotus;  but  I  had  neglected  to 
transcribe  the  passage. 

f  These  men  walked  by-wayes,  and  the  saying  is,  many 
by-walkers,  manvbalkes,  manybolkes  muchstunibUnt;, 
and  where  murh  stumbling  is,  there  is  sometime  a 
fall;  howbeit  there  were  some  good  walkers  anion*; 
them,  that  walked  in  the  kings  hii;h  way  ordinarily, 
nprightly,  plaine  Dunstable  way,  and  for  this  purpose 
1  would  shew  ^ou  an  history  which  is  written  in  the 
third  of  the  Kings.  Latimer's  Sermons 

\Flaine  Dunstable. 
Your  words  passe  my  capatchity  good  zar. 
But  ich  to  prove  need  never  to  goe  vur ; 
Clia  knowne  men  live  in  honest  exclamation. 
Who  now  God  wot  live  in  a  worser  fashion. 
The  poore  man  grumbles  at  the  rich  mans  store. 
And  rich  men  daily  doe  expresse  the  ])oore. 

Taylor's  Jl'orkes,  10:JO. 

To  DUP.  To  do  up,  to  raise  ;  analogous 
to  don,  doff,  &c. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  cloaths. 
And  dupt  the  chamber  door.  Haml.,  iv,  5. 

Capell  changes  it  to  (Top'd,  for 
opened,  without  the  least  notice  of 
the  true  reading  ;  but  dup  is  found 
elsewhere,  as  in  Damon  and  Pithias : 

What  devell  iche  wecne  the  porters  are  drunk,  will 
they  not  dup  the  g»»te  to  day.  0.  PL,  i,  217. 

Some  gates  and  doors  were  opened 
by  lifting  up,  as  port-cullises,  and 
that  kind  of  half  door  swinging  upon 
two  hinges  at  the  top,  which  still  is 
seen  in  some  shops.  Hence  the 
phrase  of  to  do  up,  for  to  open,  was 
not  uncommon :  other  instances  are 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
fDUPLE.  For  double.  Duple  bignesse, 
in  the  following  passage,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  gemincB  magnitudinisy  and 
means  properly  twins  in  magnitude, 
or  equal  in  size  to  each  other. 

The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Bclj^ie  by 
Mattona  and  Sequana,  rivers  of  a  duiiU  biK:nesse. 

Uollaud's  Jmmianm  MareclltHMf  1809 
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DURANCE.    Duration.     A  robe  of  du- 
rance^ a  lasting  dress. 

And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  wttirohe of  dvranee  ? 

1  Hen.  IF.,  i,  2. 

It  appears  that  the  leathern  dresses 
worn  by  some  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  were  first  called  of  durance, 
or  everlasting,  from  their  great  dura- 
bility. Thus  the  Catchpole  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  described, 

A  detil  in  an  everUulittg  aarment  has  him, 

One  whose  Iiard  hand  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 

A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rou^h, 

A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  huff,  ir,  S. 

Hence  a  stuff  of  that  colour  made  in 
imitation  of  it,  and  very  strong,  was 
called  durance : 

Where  did'st  thou  buy  this  huff?  let  me  not  live  but 
I  will  ^ve  thee  a  good  mit  of  durance. 

This  is  the  address  of  a  debtor  to 
the  officer  who  had  arrested  him,  in 
Westward  Hoe ;  whence  it  seems  that 
the  stuff  durance  was  a  new  improve- 
ment, as  a  substitute  for  the  buff 
leather.  The  following  passages  put 
out  of  doubt  that  there  was  a  stuff  so 
called : 

Yarlet  of  velvet,  my  moccado  viUian,  old  heart  of  du- 
rance, my  strip'd  canvas  shoulders. 

DetiPs  Charter,  1607- 
As  the  taylor  that  out  of  seven  yards  stole  one  and  a 
half  of  durance. 

Three  Ladies  of  London,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Durance  is  still  familiarly  used  for 
confinement,  especially  in  the  phrase 
durance  vile,  for  imprisonment. 
DURE.  Hard,  or  severe ;  perhaps  from 
our  common  law,  wherein  the  punish- 
ment of  pressing  was  called  peine 
forte  et  dure. 

What  dure  and  cruell  penance  dooe  I  sustaine  for 
none  (tffeuce  at  all.  Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  i,  Q  4. 

To  DURE.     To  continue,  or  endure. 

Wlioso  hath  felt  the  force  of  ereedie  fates. 
And  dur*de  the  last  decree  orgriesly  death, 
SIimII  never  yeeld  his  captive  arms  to  chaines, 
Nor  drawn  m  triumph  deck  the  victor's  pomne. 

Hughes's  Jrthur,  158^  sign.  D. 
Whilst  the  sunshine  of  my  greatness  duf'd. 

Rob.  E.  of  Huntington,  B  3. 

To  abide,  or  resist : 

He  that  can  trot  a  courser,  break  a  rush, 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  dare  dure  a  strawes  strong  push. 

Marston's  Satires,  Sat.  1. 

DUREFUL.     Lasting. 

For  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durefull  brasse. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldiing  day  it  was. 

Sp.  F.Q.,  iy,x,S9. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  other  places. 
DURESSE.     Hardship,   constraint,   or 
imprisonment.     A  term  of  our  old 
law   French,   which  crept  also  into 
common  language. 


Right  feeble  from  the  evill  rate 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found. 

Sp.F.Q.,iy,vm,l9, 

See  also  IV,  xii,  10. 
DURET.     A  kind  of  dance. 

The  knights  take  their  Udies,  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durets,  corantoes,  &c. 

BeauwunU,  Masq.  at  Gray^s  Inn, 

fDUSKISH.  Obscure;  cloudy.  Jhukish^ 
ness,  obscurity. 

Take  heede  you  adome  not  a  dvskish  name,  with  some 
humble  simulation.  Passenger  of  Bentenuto,  161S. 
The  harts  use  dictamus.  The  swallow  the  hearbe 
celedonia.  The  weasell  fennell  seede,  for  the  duskish^ 
nesse  and  bleaiishnesse  of  her  eyes.  I^d, 

\To  DUST.     To  beat. 

Observe,  my  English  gentleman,  that  blowes  have  a 
wouderfull  prerogative  in  the  feminine  sex;  for  \l 
shee  be  h  bud  woman,  there  is  no  more  proper  plaister 
to  mend  her,  then  this ;  but  if  (which  is  a  rare  chance) 
she  be  good,  to  dust  her  often  hath  in  it  a  singular, 
unknowne,  and  as  it  were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to 
make  her  much  better,  and  to  reduce  her,  if  possible, 
to  perfection.  Passenger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

DUST-POINT.      A  rural   game.      See 
Blow-point.     Played  also  by  boys. 

Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips,  and  we  to  nine  holes 

fall. 
At  dust-point,  or  at  quoits,  else  wc  are  at  it  hard. 


And  false  and  cheating  eames  we  shepherds  are  de* 

barr'd.  Drayt.  A«       '    "    "       

He  looks 


Ngmphal.,  6,  p.  1496. 


Like  a  great  school-boy.  that  has  been  blown  up 
Lost-night  at  dust-point.  B.  ^  Fl.  Captain,  iii,  3. 

I  suspect  that  both  this  and  blow- 
point  much  resembled  the  illustrious 
game  of  push-pin.  Mr.  Weber,  on 
the  passage  last  cited,  has  a  conjecture 
about  blowing  dust  out  of  a  hole,  but 
it  wants  confirmation. 
DUTCH  6LEEK.  A  jocular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  the  game  of 
gleek;  as  if  tippling  were  the  favourite 
game  of  Dutchmen. 

Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer,  except 
it  were  the  liquid  part  c»f  it,  which  they  call  Dutch 
gleek,  where  he  pinied  his  cards  so  well,  and  vied  and 
revied  so  often,  that  he  h>id  scarce  an  eye  to  see 
withall.  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

fDUTIES.  This  word  is  applied  in 
rather  an  unusual  manner  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  Perhaps  it  means  their 
offices. 

And  gave  unto  his  men 
Their  duties  when  he  died. 
With  large  and  lordlie  recompenee : 
This  can  not  be  denied. 
^«,  .  •  w,  ^tep*  on  Bishop  JeweU,  1671. 

DWALE,  or  DWALL.  The  deadly 
nightshade  ;  now  called  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. It  is  narcotic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  was  therefore  called  also 
"sleeping  nightshade." 

Ihcale,  or  sleeping  niehtshade,  hath  round  blackish 
italkes,  he.    Thisldnd:  of  nightshade  causeth  ileep. 

Johnson*s  Gerard,  lib.  ii,  cap.  56. 

Hence  used  to  express  a  lethargic 
disease: 
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A  sleepie  ilckuesse,  nam'd  the  letliargye, 
Opprest  me  sore,  and  feavers  f earce  withall, 

This  was  the  guerdon  of  m^  glottonie, 
Jehova  sent  mv  sleepie  life  this  dvall. 

Juinr.for  Afag.  King  Jago.y  edit.  1587> 

DYED  BEARDS.  Bulwer  is  very  severe 
upon  superannuated  coxcombs  in  his 
time,  for  dyeing  their  beards  to  con- 
ceal their  age.  After  citing  Strabo 
for  the  practice  in  Cathea  of  dyeing 
them  of  many  colours,  he  adds : 

Nor  is  the  art  of  falsifying  the  natural  hue  of  the 
heard  wholly  unknown  in  this  more  dvilixed  part  of 
the  world ;  especially  to  old,  8cc. 

He  then  expatiates  at  large  upon  the 
folly  of  it,  and  says. 

In  every  haire  of  these  old  coxcombs  you  shall  meet 
with  three  divers  and  sundry  colours ;  white  at  the 
roots,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  point, 
hke  onto  one  of  your  parrat's  feathers. 

Artificial  Changeling,  eh.  xii. 

See  Beards. 
DYE  THE  DEATH.     See  Death. 
DYLDE  ;   GOD  DYLDE  YOU.      Cor- 

ruptly  for  God  'ild  you,  or  yield  you 

a  reward. 

Ood  dylde  yon,  master  mine. 

Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  6i. 

See  God  ild  you. 
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EACH,  AT.  An  expression  which,  if  it 
be  right,  can  only  mean,  "  Each  joined 
to  the  other."  It  is  the  reading  of 
the  old  editions  in  the  following  lines 
of  Shakespeare : 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.    Lear,  ir,  6. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  phrase  is, 
that,  though  it  be  singular,  it  is 
perhaps  as  probable  as  that  it  should 
have  been  substituted  by  mistake  for 
any  of  the  readings  since  proposed : 
such  as,  attached,  at  least,  on  end,  at 
reach, 
EAGER.     Sour.     From  aiffre,  Fr. 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  dropnings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Haml.,  i,  5. 

Hence  metaphorically : 

If  thou  tliink'st  so,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 

8  Hen.  F7,  ii,  6. 

So  also  in  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet : 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

EAME.     SeeEME. 

To  EAN,  usually  written  to  yean.  To 
bring  forth  young.  Applied  particu- 
larly to  ewes.  The  Saxon  etymology 
demands  ean  rather  than  yeans  the 


former  is  therefore  restored  in   the 
following  passage : 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 

Tall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

Mer.  Ven.y  i,  8. 

See  Todd. 
E  ANLINGS.  Young  lambs  just  dropped 
or  ean^d.     The  spelling  should  cer- 
tainly be  analogous  to  the  other. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Mer.  Fen.,  i,  3. 

fEAR.  Up  to  the  ears,  or  over  the 
ears,  t.  e.,  beyond  one's  depth,  irre- 
coverably, applied  almost  invariably 
to  people  in  love.  Over  head  and 
ears  is  the  modern  phrase. 

Mi*.  Pa.  0  woman  I  am  I  know  not  what : 
In  love  up  to  the  kard  eares.    1  was  never  in  such  a 
case  in  my  life.  First  ed.  of  Merry  Wipe*. 

Our  masters  sonne  Autipho  at  the  first  behaved  him- 
selfe  well ;  but  tliis  Phedria  out  ot  hand  got  him  a 
certain  singing  wench,  skilfull  in  musicke,  and  fell  in 
loYe  with  her  over  the  earee.  Terence  in  Englieh,  1614. 
She  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  with  the  Palatine  in 
her  life;  only  she  was  in  love  with  him  up  to  the 
ears  for  the  sake  of  his  spreading  glory. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 
Deperit  puellulam.  Hee  is  over  head  and  eares  in 
love  with  thee  maid :  he  loves  her  better  then  his  owne 
life.  Terence  in  English. 

To  EAR.  To  plough,  or  till.  From 
the  Saxon  erian. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land,  that  hath  some  hope  to  ^w, 
For  I  have  none.  Rich.  II,  iii,  ^. 

Here  it  is  used  metaphorically,  as  to 
plough  the  sea : 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  i,  4. 

Whose  crazed  ribs' the  furrowing  ploueh  doth  ear. 

Drayt.  Bob.  D.  of  Normandy. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  our  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible : 

And  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his 
harvest.  1  Sam.,  viu,  12. 

The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the 

f  round,  sliall  eat  clean  provender.  Isai.,  %xt,  24. 

find  it  in  the  following  passage 
used  for  to  hear,  or  give  ear  to,  as  to 
eye  is  to  look  at : 

But  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath'd  on  me,  and  that 
I  ear'd  her  language,  Uv'd  in  her  eyes. 

Fktch.  Two  NobU  K.,  iii,  1. 

EARABLE,  from  to  EAR.  Fit  for  cul- 
tivation with  corn.  The  word  is  now 
changed  to  arable.  In  Heresbachius's 
Husbandry,  translated  by  Bamabe 
Googe,  the  first  book,  out  of  four, 
treats  "Of  earable  ground,  tillage, 
and  pasturage." 

Hee  [the  steward^  is  further  to  see  what  demeanes  of 
his  lordes  is  most  meete  to  be  taken  into  his 
hanndef,  so  well  for  meddowe,  pasture,  as  earahU, 
hx.  Order  ot  a  Nobleman's  House,  Arehaol.,  xiii,  p.  31&. 
A  plow  land  shall  containe  cc  and  Iv  acres  of  earable 
^nnd    Thei)  can  \heit  iy)t  li<^  in  any  country 
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alroost— «o  much  eatable  land  togvtlior,  but  tlicrc 
will  lie  also  entemiinirled  Ihcnuith  »loppcs,  slips,  and 
bottonies,  fittc  for  na"ture  and  iiuadiiig. 

Letter  sent  by  J.  li.  (1572;  in  Ccusura  Literaria, 
vol.  vii.  p.  237. 
fAlio  the  indictment  out(ht  to  cxpresse  the  qn»lity  of 
the  thing  entered  upon,  &c.,  m  hether  it  he  a  messuage, 
cottage,  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  or  land  earable. 

Dalton'a  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

tEAR-FINGER.     The  little  finger.     In 
Lat.  auricularis. 

Or  if  that  cannot  be  found,  let  bloud  of  the  veine 
which  is  betweene  the  ring  finger  and  the  eare- 
finger.  Barrough**  Method  ofPhyaick,  1C24. 

EARING,  *.     Tilling,  or  cultivation. 

For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  been  in  the 
land;  and  there  are  yet  five  years  in  the  which  there 
ghall  be  neither  earing  nor  harvest.       Genesis, xVt,  6. 

O  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds  he  still ;  and  our  ills  tuld  us, 
Is  as  otir  earing.  Ant.  and  CI,  i,  2. 

It  has  been  suggcstefl  to  read  minds 
here,  instead  of  winds;  which  cer- 
tainly much  improves  the  sense,  and 
seems  almost  necessary.  "  We  brinjj 
forth  weeds,  when  our  quick  [i.  e. 
pregnant,  or  fertile]  minds  lie  still, 
but  telling  us  of  our  ills  [t.  e,  faults] 
is  like  ploughing  them,'*  which  leads 
to  a  good  produce.  How  it  can  be 
made  sense  with  winds  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  inversion  of  an  m  makes 
the  whole  difference. 
To  EARNE,  for  to  Yearn.  So  Spenser 
writes  the  word ;  but  yearn  is  con- 
sidered as  more  proper,  the  y  repre- 
senting the  Saxon  initial  in  gyrnan, 
to  desire. 

And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  eame 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battel  brave. 

Besides  being  thus  improper,  it  forms 
an  unnecessary  confusion  with  the 
verb  to  earn,  to  obtain  by  labour. 

tBut  come  unto  the  place,  his  heart  doth  eamtt 
Twice  it  was  his  thought  backe  to  have  gone. 

Beyvood^s  Troia  Urilaniea,  1CC9. 
tNay,  certain  (sir)  it  is  so;  and  I  believe,  your  litiie 
bodie  eames  after  the  same  sport. 

Chapman's  Berenge,  1654, 

fEARNEST-PENNY.     Deposit   money 
in  a  bargain. 

So  thit  nowe  (by  consyderacion  of  these  thynges)  I 
am  thorouglilypcrswaded,  that  I  can  not  accompli&hc 
the  duitee  of  a  kynde  and  lovynge  subjecte,  unlesse 
I  dooe  with  this  simple  token  or  poore  earnest  pennie 
geve  due  testimonie  of  my  good  hert  toward  your 
ro^jestee.  EliuVs  Dictitmarie,  1559,  Ded. 

Arra.  An  earnest  penie,  or  a  Glods  peiiie,  which  is 
given  to  confinue  and  assure  a  bargaine. 

Nomenclator. 

To  EARNEST,  for  to  use  in  earnest. 

Let's  prove  among  ourselves  our  armes  in  jest, 

That  when  we  come  to  earnest  thoni  with  men. 

We  niay  tlicm  better  use.         Pastor  Fido,  1(503,  K  1. 

fEAR-BENT.     Losing  the  ears  in  the 


pillory.  "You  should  pay  ear-rents." 
B.  Jons,  Alch.i  x,  1. 
EAR-RINGS.  The  coxcombs  in  Shake- 
speare's time  wore  rings  in  their  ears; 
to  which  Dogberry  perhaps  alludes, 
when  he  says  of*  one  deformed,  they 
say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,**  &c. 
Much  Ado  ab.  N.,  v,  1.  Or  it  is  a 
mere  blunder,  instead  of  wearing  a 
lock.     It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

For  if  I  could  endure  an  ear  with  a  hole  in*t. 
Or  a  pleated  luck,  or  a  bare  lieaded  coachman. 
That  sits  like  a  tiym  where  ereat  ladies  are 
I'o  be  sold  with  agreement  betwixt  us 
Were  not  to  be  despair'd  of. 

B.  and  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iil,  3. 

He  means,  "Could  I  bear  to  see 
ladies'  men,  or  anything  that  marked 
their  being  near,  then,"  &c. 
EARTH.  Perhaps  made  from  to  ear, 
(or  plow)  as  tilth  from  to  till.  It  is 
singularly  used  for  land  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase,  "  lady  of  my  earth,**  for 
heiress  or  mistress  of  my  land.  It  is 
used  by  Capulet,  who,  speaking  of 
his  daughter  Juliet,  says  she  is  his 
only  remaining  child,  and 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  mv  earth. 

iUnn.  and  Jul.,  i,  S. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  it  is  a  Gallicism, 
/ille  de  terre  meaning  an  heiress. 
Dr.  Johnson  proposed  an  alteration 
of  the  text,  which  he  called  bold,  and 
indeed  with  the  greatest  reason  : 

She  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  my  full  years. 

tSON-OF-EARTH.  A  person  of  mean 
birth,  from  the  Latin  terris  fiiius, 
"Ciasp'd  with  this  son  of  earth** 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  v,  1. 

fEARTH-PUFF.  A  puff-ball  fungus. 
"  Tuberes,  mushrooms,  tadstooles, 
earthturfes,  earthpuffes."  Nometi- 
clator,  1585. 

fEAREWlCKE,  or  EARWICK.  TJie 
old  form  of  earwig. 

I'm  afraid 
'Tis  with  one  worm,  one  earetcick  overlaid. 

CartwrighVs  Poems,  1661. 

fEASELESS.     Uneasy. 

Thus  as  I  rcaselesse,  easelesse  pri'd  about 
In  every  nook,  furious  to  fiude  ner  out. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

EASTER,  or  ESTER,  for  Eastern. 
Hence  the  name  of  Easter  from  its 
falling  frequently  in  April,  which,  on 
account  of  the  usual  prevalence  of 
easterly   winds    at    that   time,    waa 
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called  tbe  Easter  mouth.  Su  says 
Yerstegan,  chap.  iii. 

Till  starrea  nn  yanisli,  and  the  dawiiiiii;  brake. 
And  all  the  SasUr  parti  were  full  of  light. 

Harringt.  Jriost.,  xxiii,  6. 
Buth  borne  farre  hence,  about  the  Eiter  pailt. 

Id.,  xriii,  75. 

Some  say,  however,  that  it  is  rather 
derived  from  Eastre,  a  Saxon  god- 
dess, whose  festival  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  April ;  and  other 
derivations  have  been  suggested. 
See  Brady's  Clavis  Cal.  under  Easter 
Sunday. 

The  goddess  is  called  Eostre  by  Mr. 
Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  he  confirms  the  naming 
of  April  Eostre-monath,  from  her. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  15,  4to  ed.  [There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
derivation.] 

EASTER-EGGS.     See  Pascu-Eggs. 

EATH.     A   Saxon    word,    eath,    easy. 
See  Uneath. 

Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  do  amias. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  40. 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  stun  ou  liy. 

/*.,  IV,  xii,  1. 
For  why,  by  proofe  the  field  is  eath  to  win. 

Gascingne't  Works,  a  8. 
All  hard  assayea  esteem  I  eath  aud  liglit. 

tnirf.  Tasso,  ii,  46. 
Who  thinks  him  most  secure,  is  eathcst  sham'd. 

Id.,  X,  42. 
i.Vt  llicse  advRiitageihe  knowes  'tis  eath 
Tu  cu;>c  with  her  quite  severed  from  hrr  muids. 

Heymood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

EATIIS,  adv.     Easily,  commonly. 

These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy  sheiva 
That  wont  to  huunt  and  trace  by  cloister'd  tombs  j 
Which  eathj  ap|>ear  in  sad  and  stranj^e  diseuises 
To  i>eusive  miuds,  deceived  with  their  shadowa. 

C;&n«-/»fl.O.  Pl.,il.262. 

To  EC  HE.     The   same   as   to   eke,  or 
lengthen  out. 

And  lime  that  is  to  briefly  spent, 
WiUi  your  tine  tuiicies  aitaintly  eche, 
^Vllat  s  dumb  in  ttliuw,  I'll  plnm  in  si>eecli. 

tericles,  act  iii,  chonu. 

Here  the  rhyme  fixes  it.  In  other 
passages  it  has  been  silently  changed 
to  eke.  In  the  chorus  to  the  2d  act 
of  Henry  Y  the  same  thought  and 
expressyjn  occur,  but  in  the  first  folio 
is  spelt  eech : 

Still  he  kind, 
.\nd  ecch  out  our  perfornmnce  M'ith  your  mind. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  -Itu  edition  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600.     Ma- 
lone, 
fECllOICAL.    Ilavini;  the  tifituie  of  an 
echo. 

An  fchuirall  \cisr,  ulit-rciu  tin;  s-umI  of  the  liist 
H%  liable  doth  a^rcc  wilii  the  lubt  euvc  unc :  a:«  in  an 
echo.  Aouieuctator. 


tECHONING,  for  ec^oiw^,  Virgil,  trans- 
lated by  Vicars,  1632. 

ECSTASY.  Madness.  In  this  sense 
it  is  now  obsolete,  nor  does  it  seem 
much  less  so  in  the  kindred  signifi- 
cation of  reverie,  or  temporary  wan- 
dering of  fancy,  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  **  dreaming  with  our  eyes  open." 
B.  II,  c.  xix,  §  1.  It  is  now  wholly 
confined  to  the  sense  of  transport,  or 
rapture.  In  the  usage  of  Shake- 
speare, and  some  others,  it  stands  for 
every  species  of  alienation  of  mind, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
proceeding  from  joy,  sorrow,  wonder, 
or  any  other  exciting  cause ;  and  this 
certainly  suits  with  the  etymology, 
Icffraais. 

From  sorrow : 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  sbrieka  that  rent  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark*d ;  where  violent  aorrow  seems 
A  modem  [i.e.,  common]  eataty,  Maeb.,  iv,  3. 

From  wonder  and  terror,  mixed  with 
anger : 

Follow  them  iwifUy, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecttasn 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Temp.,  iii,  3. 

Madness,  a  particular  fit  or  paroxysm 
of  it : 

C.  How  say  you  now,  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 

A.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 

»  •  •  •  • 

C.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy. 

Com.  E.,  ivj  4. 

Fixed  insanity : 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh : 
That  tinmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blownyouth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.  Haml.,  iii,  1. 

Again : 

Ecstasy! 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music   It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
Aud  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Ibid ,  iii,  4. 

Most  of  these  instances,  and  some 
others,  are  noticed  by  Johnson ;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  these  senses 
are  no  longer  given  to  the  word. 

EDDER,  for  a  viper,  is  found  in  some 
old  authors,  and  is  evidently  the  same 
as  adder,  which  is  still  in  common 
use.  Both  from  the  Saxon,  tedder. 
It  is  the  only  poisonous  serpent  of 
this  country. 

To  EDIFY.  To  build.  The  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  from  its  etymology ; 
and  long  the  only  sense  in  use. 
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Tbne  was  an  holy  chnpel  fdifyu% 
'Wherein  the  henuite  dewly  wont  to  uy 
Hit  holy  things,  each  morne  and  eventyde. 

V  SpJ.Q.,hi,Z4. 

For  see  what  wnrkes,  what  infinite  expence. 
What  monuments  of  zcale  they  edifie. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  ri,  33. 

fEDIPOLS.     Used  in  burlesque. 

Away  with  your  pishery  paahery,  your  pols  and  your 
edipoU.  The  Skoo-makers  Uoln-day,  4to,  lC-3] . 

EDWARD  SHOVELBOARDS,  for  Ed- 
ward's Sbovelboard  shillings ;  a  coin  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  They  were  broad 
shillings,  particularly  used  in  playing 
the  game  of  sbovelboard.  See 
Shovelboard. 

And  two  Edvard  skoteUboardt,  that   cost  me  two 
shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller. 

Met.  tr,   "  .,  1,  1. 

The  expression  was  probably  low  and 
ludicrous  at  the  time,  by  its  being 
given  to  Master  Slender. 
tEEL.  To  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail,  to 
have  a  slippery  person  or  business  to 
deal  with. 

Cauda  tenes  anguillam :  you  have  an  eele  by  the  taile. 
WitkaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  554. 
Paulo  momento  hue  illuc  invpellitur.  Hee  is  as 
wavering  as  a  wetliercocke.  He  is  heere  and  their 
ill  I  in  a  moment.  Theirs  as  much  holde  to  his  word, 
as  to  take  a  wet  eele  by  the  taile. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fEFFRONTIT.  Impudent;  barefaced. 
Fr.  efrontd. 

From  men  besotted  he  doth  honour  steale. 
And  yet  with  his  effrontit  shamclesse  face, 
Sccmes  to  command  the  direll  that  gave  him  place. 

Tayht'i  Worker,  1630. 

EFT.  Soon,  quickly.  Saxon.  Fre- 
quently so  used  by  Spenser,  and 
occasionally  by  his  contemporaries. 
See  Todd. 

But   properly,   afterwards,   as  here : 
[the  correct  meaning  of  eft  is,  again.] 

Eft,  when  yeares 
More  rype  as  reason  lent  to  choose  our  peares, 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv.  18. 

EFTEST.  Certainly  put  as  a  corruption 
of  deftest. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftett  way. 

Much  Ado,  \\,  2. 

See  Deft. 
EFT-SITHES.     Ofttimes. 

Which  way  eftsitkrs,  m  hile  that  our  kingdom  dured, 
Th'  unfortunate  Andromache  alone 
Resorted  to  the  parents  of  her  make. 

Ld.  Surrey,  ASneid,  8. 

EFTSOONS.  Immediately,  soon  after ; 
The  Saxon  e/t  properly  meaning  after. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Spenser,  who,  however,  very 
frequently  uses  it.  It  occurs  but 
rarely  in  the  dramatic  writers  of  that 
time. 


Bflsoones  I  thoueht  her  such  as  she  me  told. 

And  would  have  'kiU'd  her.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  89. 

But  seeiug  me  eftwons,  he  took  his  heels. 

And  threw  his  garment  from  him  in  aU  haste. 

Ungua,  O.  PL,  v,  187. 

E6AL.     Equal.     French. 

Troubled,  confounded  thus ;  and  for  the  extent 
Of  «^a/ justice,  us*d  in  such  contempt. 

Tit.  And^  ir,  4. 
So  these,  whose  egall  state  bred  envy  pale  of  hue. 

Romeus  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  379. 
Wherefore,  0  king,  I  speake  as  one  for  all, 
Sith  all  as  one  do  beare  you  egall  faith. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PI.,  i,  118. 
All  men  being  yet  for  the  most  part  rude,  and  in  a 
maner  popularly  egall, 

Puttenk,  Art.  of  E.  Foesy,  B.  I,  ch.  xx. 

EGALLY.     Equally. 

In  every  degree  and  sort  of  men  vertue  is  commenda- 
ble, but  not  egally ;  not  only  because  men's  estat» 
are  unegall,  but  for  that  also  vertue  itself  is  not  in 
every  respect  of  egall  value  aud  estimation. 

Puttenk.  Art.  of  E.  Poesy,  B.  I,  ch.  xx. 

The  same  author  uses  equal  also  in 
the  same  page. 
EGALNESS.     Equality. 

And  such  an  eagalnesse  hath  nature  made 
Betweene  the  brethren  of  one  father's  seede. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  117- 

fEGESTION.  The  part  of  the  food 
ejected  from  the  body  after  digestion. 
An  old  medical  term. 

Shaxpe  humours  are  knowne  by  sowre  belkings,  and 
much  egestiou,  and  very  thinne.  If  it  be  caused  of 
unnicasurable  dissipation  and  spreading  abroad,  and 
that  tlirougti  heate  which  consumeth  the  meate  like 
fire,  and  nirelieth  the  skin,  then  the  egestions  sent 
out  b^  the  belly,  be  lesse  in  quantitic  then  the  mcate 
that  is  eaten,  and  also  the  egestions  the  drier. 

Eftrrougk's  Method  ofPhysiek,  1624. 

EGG-SATURDAY.  Festum  ovorura, 
in  the  old  calendars.  A  moveable 
feast,  being  tbe  Saturday  preceding 
Shrove  Tuesday. 

On  the  sixt  of  February,  beeing  egge  Satterday,  it 
pleased  some  gentlemen  schollers  to  make  a  dauncing 
night  of  it.     Misc.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Christmas  Pr.,  p.  68. 

See  Pasch-Eggs. 
EGGS  AND  BUTTER  were  commonly 
eaten  at  breakfast,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  tea;  but  meat  was  more 
usual. 

They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter ;  ther 
will  aw  ay  presently.  I  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 

Buttered  eggs  were  the  breakfast  of 
the  fifth  earl  of  Noithumberland  and 
his  lady  in  Lent.  See  his  Household 
Book,  published  by  Dr.  P^cy. 
EGGS  FOR  MONEY.  Apparently  a 
proverbial  expression,  when  a  person 
was  either  awed  by  threats,  or  over- 
reached by  subtlety,  to  give  money 
upon  a  trifling  or  fictitious  considera- 
tion. 

Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  Wint.  T.,  i,  8. 

That  is.  Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
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bullied,  or  cheated  ?  The  answer  is 
saitable  to  this  interpretation  : 

No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

An  insult  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
shown  in  the  following  passage : 

And  for  the  rest  of  your  money,  I  sent  it  to  one 
captain  Carvegnt;  he  swore  to  me  his  father  was  my 
kra  mayor's  cook,  and  that  by  Easter  next  vou  should 
have  the  principal,  and  eggs  for  the  use,  indeed,  sir. 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  433. 

This  seems  the  purposed  insult  of  a 
bully,  who  thought  any  answer  suffi- 
cient for  the  fool  he  took  the  money 
from ;  and  the  reply  of  him  to  whom 
this  answer  is  reported,  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notorious 
ignominy  to  be  so  put  off: 

0  rogue,  rogue,  I  shall  hare  eggs  for  my  mtmey;  I 
must  hang  myself.  IHd. 

Who,  notwithstanding  his  high  promises,  havins  also 
the  king's  power,  is  vet  content  to  take  eggesfor  Af> 
money y  Bad  to  bring  nim  in  at  leisure. 

Slow's  Annals,  M  m  m  6. 

In  the  character  of  Coriat,  prefixed  to 
his  Travels,  where  it  is  said  in  the 
text,  '  He  will  buy  his  eggs,  his  pud- 
dings, &c.,  in  the  Atticke  dialect,"  it 
is  added,  in  a  note,  **  I  meane  when 
he  travelled.  A  thing  I  know  he 
scorned  to  do  since  he  came  home." 
Sign.  [bo]. 
fEGG-STARCH. 


Whose  calves  eg-starck  may  in  some  sort  be  taken 
bci 


As  if  they  had  beene  Iiang'd  to  smoake  like  bacon. 

Taylor^s  Worlces,  1680. 

BGLANTINE.  The  sweet  briar,  dig- 
lantine,  or  aiglantier^  Fr.,  which 
Menage  derives  from  acanthus.  In 
modern  French  it  is  written  eglantine, 
as  in  English.  Bomare,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History,  describes 
it  as  the  cynorrhodon,  or  wild  rose. 
The  sweetness  of  the  leaf  is  noticed  by 
Shakespeare : 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander. 

Out  sweeten  d  not  thy  breath.  Cymh.^  iv,  8 

Herrick  has  an  epigram  upon  it,  which 
has  merit : 

From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine 

Tnke  this  sprig  of  eglantine. 

Which,  tlio  Bweet  unto  Tour  smell. 

Yet  the  fretful  bryar  will  tell, 

He  who  plucks  the  sweets  shall  prove 

Many  thorns  Ui  be  in  love.  Works,  p.  99. 

Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweet 
briar  and  the  eglantine : 

Tliroujch  the  swect-hriar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  rglnntxne.  Allegro,  v,  47. 

Eglantine  has  sometimes  been  erro- 
Deously  taken  for  the  honey-suckle, 
And  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Milton  so  understood  it,  by  his  calling 


it  twisted.     If  not,  he  mast  have 
meant  the  wild  rose.     It  is  still  a 
common  word  in  poetry. 
EGMA.     A    purposed    corruption    of 
enigma,  which  it  immediately  follows. 

A.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle;  come,—- thy  I'enroy, 

begin. 

C.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  Tenroy:  no  salve  in  the 

male,  sir.  Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

"In  the  male,"  certainly  means  in 
the  packet  or  budget.  Costard  mis- 
takes these  words  for  the  names  of 
plasters  for  his  broken  shin,  and  pre- 
fers a  plantain-leaf.  See  Male. 
tEGRITUDE.     Sickness.     Lat. 

Now,  now  we  symbolize  in  egritude. 
And  simpathize  in  Cupids  malady. 

The  Cyprian  Academy,  1647,  p.  S4. 

fEILES.  Beards  of  corn.  See  Ails. 
Dyce,  Peele's  Works,  ii,  206,  alters 
this  word  unnecessarily  to  ears, 

EILD.     See  Eld. 

EIRIE.  The  same  as  Aiebt,  q.  v.  In 
the  following  passage  it  means  a  hawk, 
or  falcon;  or,  perhaps,  brood  of 
them : 

Kmgs 
Strove  for  that  eirie,  on  whose  scaling  wings 
Monarchs  in  gold  refin'd  as  much  would  lay 
As  might  a  month  an  army  royal  pay. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past,  rol.  ii,  p.  33. 

And  again : 

Nor  any  other  lording  of  the  air 

Burst  with  this  «irt«  for  their  wing  prepare.        Ibid. 

EISEL.  Vinegar.  A  Saxon  word,  used 
by  Chaucer : 

She  was  like  thing  for  hongir  ded. 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  bred 
Knedin  with  eisel  strong  and  esre. 

Bom.  of  ike  Rose,  y,  SIS. 

And  Skelton : 

He  paid  a  bitter  pendon 

For  man's  redemption. 

He  dranke  eisel  and  gall 

To  redeme  us  withaL       Poems,  sign.  P  6. 

It  occurs  also  in  an  old  ballad : 

God  that  dyed  for  us  all. 
And  drank  both  eysell  and  gall. 
Bring  ua  out  of  bale. 

Bitson*s  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  85. 

Dr.  Johnson  quotes  a  similiEur  passage 
from  sir  Thomas  More. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  eisel 
meant  vinegar,  nor  even  that  Shake- 
speare has  used  it  in  that  sense : 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 

Sonnet  IIL 

But  in  the  following  passage  it  seems 
that  it  must  be  put  for  the  name  of  a 
Danish  river : 

Show  me  what  thoalt  do ! 
Won't  weep?  won't  fight?  wou't  fust?  wo'i't  tear 
thyidfr 
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Wou'l  drink  up  Ehcl.^  cat  a  crorodile? 

I'U  do't.  Haml.,  v,  1. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  river  Oesil  in 
Denmark,  or  if  not,  Shakespeare 
might  think  there  was.  Ysset  has 
been  mentioned,  but  that  is  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  even  Nile,  but  that  is  as 
remote  from  the  reading  as  from  the 
place.  The  question  was  much  dis- 
puted between  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
Malone,  the  former  being  for  the 
river,  the  latter  for  the  vinegar ;  and 
he  endeavoured  even  to  get  over  the 
drink  up,  which  stood  much  in  his 
way.  But  after  all,  the  challenge  to 
drink  vinegar,  in  such  a  rant,  is  so 
inconsistent,  and  even  ridiculous,  that 
we  must  decide  for  the  river,  whether 
its  name  can  be  exactly  found  or  not. 
To  drink  up  a  river,  and  eat  a  croco- 
dile, with  his  impenetrable  scales,  arc 
two  things  equally  impossible.  There 
is  no  kind  of  comparison  between  the 
others.  In  the  folios  it  is  printed 
Esile. 
EKE.     Also.     Saxon. 

And  I  to  Page  shall  eke  unfold. 

How  FalstaiF,  varlct  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  ^old  will  hold, 
And  bis  soft  couch  detilc.  JUer.  W.  IF.,  i,  3. 

Most  brisky  Juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew. 

JIftJ*.  AM).,iii,l. 

This  word  occurs  almost  in  every  page 
of  Spenser,  and  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingmtc. 
And  eke  blasphcmuig  Heaven  bitterlv. 

F.  Q.,  IT,  vii,  40. 
Eke  lustfull  life,  that  slccpes  in  sinks  ut  sin, 
Procures  a  platrue. 

Aiirr.for  Mag  ,  Lftfettd  of  Mnnpricius. 
I  lusted  eke,  as  lasie  lechers  use.  Ibid. 

But  it  was  then  growing  obsolete,  and 
is  therefore  admitted  by  Shakespeare 
only  in  burlesque  passages. 

fELA.  The  highest  note  in  the  scale 
of  music.  Our  old  dramatists  fre- 
quently use  the  expression  to  dtMiote 
the  extreme  of  any  quality. 

BLD.     Old  age,  old  people  ;  eahi.  Sax. 

Fur  all  thv  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  ai;cd,  and  doth  bes  the  u!iii<( 
Of  palsied  eld.  Jieas  fur  M,,  iii,  1. 

And  well  yon  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
BeceivM  and  did  deli\  er  to  our  age 
^niis  tale  of  Hearne  the  hunter  for  a  trnih. 

i/er.  11.  II ..  IV.  i. 
Seems  that  thronirh  wniiv  unn*  thy  \\it<  thir  i:iili , 
And  that  weak  eld  li:ith  Kit  thee  iiotliin<:  w  ,m*. 

^/yf;*.*.  /.  V  r  11.  iii.  ItJ. 

It  ia  Bometimcs  written  eiid : 


Wliosc  graver  years  would  for  no  labour  yield ; 

His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  mient ; 
Two  sons  he  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild. 

Fair/.  Ttuso,  iii,  SS. 

For  age,  or  time  of  life  m  general, 
even  infancy : 

The  angel  good  appointed  for  the  guard 
Of  noble  ilaimond  from  his  tender  eild. 

Fairf.  T..  vii,  80. 

ELDER.  To  be  crowned  with  elder 
was  a  disgrace. 

You  may  make  doves  or  vultures,  roses  or  nettles, 
laurel  for  a  garhind,  or  elder  for  a  disgraee. 

Epil.  to  Alex,  and  Camp.,  O  PI.,  ii,  150. 

Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  anec- 
dote which  Shakespeare  has  noticed, 
that  Judas  was  hanged  on  a  tree  of 
that  kind : 

Well  follow'd ;  Judus  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

hotels  L.  L.,  V,  2. 

This  legend  of  Judas,  however  it 
originated,  was  generally  received. 

He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder- 
tree  to  hang  on.  B.  Jons.  Ep.  M.  out  of  11.,  iv,  4. 

Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have 
in  them  not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  niaoy 
covetous  Judases  hang  themselves. 

Nixon's  Strange  Foot-fost. 

Shakespeare  also  makes  it  an  emblem 
of  grief: 

Grow  patience. 
And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine. 

Cymi..  iv,  2. 

That  is,  let  grief,  the  elder,  cease  to 
entwine  its  root  with  patience,  the 
vine.  It  is  obscurely  expressed,  but 
does  not  seem  to  require  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  proposed. 
fELEGIOUS.  Lamenting;  melancholy. 

If  vour  elegious  breath  should  hap  to  rouze 
A  happy  tear,  close  harb'ring  in  his  eye. 

Q»uirUs*9  Emilems. 

The  ELEMENT  was  often  used  for- 
merly, for  the  air,  or  visible  compass 
of  the  heavens ;  and  I  believe  still  is 
so  in  very  low  colloquial  language. 

The  element  itself,  'till  seven  years  hence, 
^hall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view. 

Twel.  N.,  i,  1. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element, 
It  favours  hkc  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Jul.  Cos.,  i,  3. 

That  is,  the  look  of  the  sky. 

These  watergalls  in  her  dim  element, 
Vuretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Sh.  Enpe  of  Luer.,  Suppl.,  i,  563. 

Milton  has  used  it,  Comus,  299. 
There  was  a  notion,  that  all  the 
elements  were  combined  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  therefore  was  the 
element  of  elements.  When  Caesar 
says  to  Octavia,  **  The  elements  be 
kind  to  thee,"  he  probably  means 
only,-  '*  May  you  have  fair  and  favour- 
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able  weather  in  your  voyage."  Ant. 
and  Cleop.j  iii,  2.  This  seems  to  be 
the  simple  meaning,  which  some 
would  obscure  by  refinement. 
Coriolanus  swears  by  the  elements, 
which  I  fancy  is  equivalent  to  by  the 
heavens : 

By  the  elrmenU^ 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  lo  beard, 
lie's  niiue,  or  I  am  his.  Cor.,  i,  10. 

ELEMENTS.  Man  was  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  the 
due  proportion  and  commixture  of 
which,  in  his  composition,  was  wliat 
produced  in  him  every  kind  of  per- 
fection, mental  and  bodily.  The  four 
temperaments,  or  complexions,  which 
were  supposed  immediately  to  arise 
from  the  four  humours  (see  Humours), 
were  also  more  remotely  referred  to 
the  four  elements.  Thus^  in  Micro- 
cosm us,  the  four  complexions  enter, 
and,  being  asked  by  whom  they  are 
sent,  reply,  "Our  parents,  the  four 
elements  ;"  and  each  afterwards  refers 
himself  lo  his  proper  element :  Choler, 
to  fire ;  Blood,  to  air ;  Phlegm,  to 
water;  and  Melancholy,  to  earth. 
O.  PL,  ix,  122.  No  idea  was  ever 
more  current,  or  more  highly  in 
favour,  than  this,  particul^trly  with 
the  poets.  Hence  Sir  Toby  Belch 
inquires,  ''Does  not  our  life  consist 
of  the  four  elements?^*  TweL  N., 
ii,  3. 

It  is  said,  as  the  highest  possible 
commendation  of  Brutus, 

II is  life  w»a  gentle;  and  the  eUwmts 

Sii  mix'd  in  him,  tliat  Nature  might  stand  np 

And  say  to  hU  the  world.  This  iroi  a  man. 

Jul.  Cits.,  V,  5. 

The  following  passage  of  Orjiytou's 
Baron's  Wars  has  been  remarked  for 
its  striking  similarity : 

In  whom  so  niix'd  the  ehmrnls  all  lay, 
That  none  to  one  roiild  BOvci-t'i,;iity  im|»nt('; 

As  all  did  (lovcni,  so  did  nil  obt;y ; 
lie  of  a  tcmiK'r  was  so  abs4>lute 

As  that  it  seeurd,  when  Nature  him  be<^n, 

She  meant  to  shew  all  that  might  br  in  man.      iii,  40. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  author 
copied  the  other;  but  the  thought 
was  so  much  public  property  at  that 
time,  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  writer. 
So  Browne  says  of  a  lady,  that  such  a 
jewel 

Was  never  sent 
To  be  possest  by  one  sole  element ; 


But  such  a  work  Nature  disposde  and  gave. 
Where  all  the  elrment*  coneonlauce  have. 

Bnt.  Past.,  i,  1,  p.  8. 

The  thought  of  Shakespeare's  44  th 
and  45th  Sonnets,  which  form  but 
one  poem,  turns  chiefly  upon  this 
supposed  combination  ;  among  other 
things  he  says. 

My  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death  oppreat'd  with  melancholy. 

Suppl.toSh.,\,^\^. 

So  Higgins,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates : 

If  we  behold  the  sulMtance  of  a  man, 
How  he  if  made  of  eletnenta  by  kind, 

Of  earlh,  of  water,  aire,  and  Are,  than 
We  would  ftUl  often  call  unto  our  mind, 
Tliat  all  our  earthly  joys  we  leave  behind. 

Kiug  Ftrrtx,  ji.  7^- 

Massinger    has    further  pursued  the 

thought : 

I've  heard 

Schoolmen  affirm,  man's  body  is  coutpos'd 

or  the  four  element* ;  and,  as  in  leazue  together 

They  nourish  life,  so  each  of  them  affords 

Liberty  io  the  soul,  when  it  grows  weary 

Of  this  fleshy  prison,  8m:.  Bnugado,  iii,  2. 

And  as  the  above  passage  composes 
the  body  thus,  the  following  declares 
that  some  thought  the  soul  had  the 
same  oriein  ; 

One  thinks  Uie  soul  is  air ;  another,  fire ; 

Another,  blood  diffus'd  about  the  heart ; 
Another  saith,  the  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  easence  each  doth  give  a  part 

Sir  John  Danes,  Im.  of  Soul,  Bxordiii„i. 

Cleopatra,  about  to  die,  says, 

I'm  fire  and  air  ^  my  other  elemenit 

I  give  to  baser  hfe.  Jni.  and  CI.,  v,  2. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  mental 
qualities  were  in  any  way  deranged, 
the  elements  were  supposed  to  be  ill 
mixed.  Thus  a  madman  is  addressed 
in  these  terms: 

I  prithee,  thou /our  elements  ill  brew'd. 
Torment  none  but  thyself;  Away,  I  ny. 
Thou  beast  of  paasion,  fco. 

^.  #-  Fl.  Nice  FoAwr.  aeti,  p.  813. 

ELIZABETH,  SAINT.  A  Hungarian 
princess,  daughter  of  Alexander  II 
king  of  Hungary,  a  long  account  of 
whose  life  and  miracles  is  given  by 
Albau  Butler,  on  the  day  dedicated  to 
her  memory,  which  is  the  19th  of 
November,  from  sources  considered 
by  him  as  authentic.  She  is  called, 
in-  the  French  Service  Books,  Saint 
Elizabeth,  veuve.  By  a  species  of 
aflulation  very  absurd,  as  addressed 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  (the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  cause,)  this  saint's 
day  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  her 
reign. 
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thene  the  \9th  day.  heyitg  Saynt  Elyzaheth's  day, 
til'  erie  of  Comcrlaud,  tU'  erle  of  Essex,  and  my  1. 
Aurge,  dyd  chalcng  all  comers,  sex  courses  apeace, 
wlliche  was  very  honorablye  performed. 

Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii,  p.  13. 

rbe  honour  of  a  festival  day  seems 
not  to  have  been  granted  to  Elizabeth, 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  Relics 
of  the  Hungarian  saint  are  preserved 
at  Brussels,  and  in  the  electoral 
treasury  at  Hanover !  So  says  Butler. 
"^'^  ELF.  To  entangle  in  knots,  such 
Ul  elf-lochs.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
spiteful  amusement  of  queen  Mab, 
and  her  subjects,  to  twist  the  hair  of 
human  creatures,  or  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses,  into  hard  knots,  which 
\  was  not  fortunate  to  untangle. 

My  face  111  {rrime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins;  e{/^all  my  nair  in  knots. 

Ltmr,  ii,3. 

fELF-CAKE.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  fairies. 

To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  elf-eake. — 
Take  the  root  of  gUden.  make  powder  thereof,  and 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  to  drink  in 
white-wine ;  or  let  him  cat  thereof  so  much  in  his 
potHgc  at  n  time,  and  it  will  help  him. 

Lupton's  Thottsaud  NotnbU  Things. 

ELF-LOCKS.  Locks  clotted  together 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  terrible  dis- 
ease called  plica  polonica  could  have 
been  alluded  to,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
Tliat  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night. 
And  cakes  the  elf-loclm  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Rom.  and  Jtd.,  i,  4. 
She  tore  her  efrisk  knots  of  haire,  as  blacke, 
And  full  of  dust,  as  any  collyrr's  sacke. 

Brotcme,  Brit.  Pmst.,  ii,  1,  p.  IS. 
His  black  haire  hung  dangling  about  his  cares  Uke 
eift'lofkts,  that  1  cannot  be  persuaded  but  some 
succttbus  iMsgot  him  on  a  witch. 

Frnnor's  C-i*H^ter*s  Common-nPfmHk,  in 
Cms.  £i7.,  X.  p.  SOI. 

fRLOINE.     To  remove  to  a  distance. 

And  bysydys  thys  hit  ys  not  to  be  dowbtydr  that  he 
know)nrr  hymrselfe  to  be  jnltye  in  the  mater  before 
rekersyue  «VU  rl*>fm4  owt  of  the  same  liowae  into  the 
hand^s  of  h)S  srcreit  fnrudys  thuwsand^s  ol  poundes. 

^'rijikt's  MoHMtic'Uttrrs,  p.  90. 
IIuw  I  shall  stay,  thouili  she  et<»gn4  me  thus, 
Aud  Kuw  posterity  shaU  know  it  too. 

iMmnr's  Potms,  p.  S3. 

ELSE.  Rather  licentious! v  used  for 
others. 

R4»tanla  and  efxf.  A*.  iA4m,  ii.  1. 

ELTHAM  MOTION.  A  contrivance 
shown  at  Eltharo»  and  pretended  to 
be  a  perpetual  motion. 

I  dwdil  lu  «  wiiidttiiU !  the  jNf^/Mtil  mki/mm  is  here, 
and  Kot  at  Kttkmm.  B.  J^ms.  EiHtwmf,  v.  ;t. 

It  it  alluded  to  iu  cue  of  Joiiaou*s 


epigrams,  under  the  name  of  The 
Eltkam  Thing: 

See  you  yond*  motion  ? — not  the  old  fa-ding. 
Nor  captain  Pwl,  noryrt  the  Ettknm  thing.  Ep.,  xcrii. 
And  think  them  hnppy.  when  mayheshew'd  forii  peiiry 
Tlie  Fleet  street  mandrakes,  that  heav'nlv  motion  of 
EUham.  Verses  prrjixed  to  boriat  [1  Sj. 

EMBALLING.  The  ceremony  of  car- 
rying  the  ball,  as  queen,  at  a  corona- 
tion. The  word  was  probably  coined 
by  Shakespeare  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Toilet  objects  to  that  interpreta- 
tion, because,  he  says,  a  queen  consort 
has  not  that  ensign  of  royalty.  But 
the  sense  of  the  passage  enforces  this 
meaning  upon  us,  and  Shakespeare 
might  not  think  of  that  distinction. 
He  would  know  that  queen  Elizabeth 
carried  the  ball,  and  might  naturally 
conclude  the  same  of  other  queens. 

In  faith,  for  litUe  England 
You'd  venture  an  etnhalUng ;  I  myself 
Would  for  Camanonshire,  iJthough  there  longed 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  tliat  Hen.  Vfil,  ii,  3. 

This   is   Dr.   Johnson's  explanation, 

and  it  is  clearly  the  best,  among  many. 
'  One  of    them    is  offensive,   without 

being  at  all  probable. 
To  EM  BASE.     To  make  base.    Debase 

is  now  used  instead  of  this. 

But  then  the  more  your  own  mishap  I  rue, 
That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  nJb^d. 

Spens.  Sonnet,  82. 
Thou  art  emheu'd ;  and  at  this  instant  yield'st 
Thy  proud  neck  to  a  miserable  yoke. 

ComeUm,  0.  PL.  ii,  263. 

It  was  used  by  later  writers,  as  South, 
and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  John- 
son's Dictionary. 

tThis  warlike  order  of  souldiors  is  in  these  our  dayes 
mnch  emhms*d.  Kmoltes's  History  of  the  Turks. 

tlf  a  Usciviotts  speaker  leame  a  better  and  more  grace- 
full  language,  then  that  which  wont  to  defile  and 
emkeice  an  obscene  tongue. 

Bemding's  Datid's  SolUoquie,  16£7. 

[Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
lower.] 

tWhen  God,  wl.ose  words  more  in  a  moment  can, 
Then  in  an  age  the  proudest  strength  of  man. 
Had  severed  tJie  floods,  levell'd  the  fields, 
Emhns't  the  vnlleys,  and  embost  the  hils.    2>u  Bmrtas, 

To  EMBAYE,  for  embathe.  To  bathe. 
Metaphorically,  to  delight. 

Whiles  e\enr  sence  the  humour  sweet  emkay^d. 
And  slumbnug  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away. 

Sp.F.q„\,\x,\\ 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  himself  erkhay. 

Ibid.,  .Vniopotwtos,  t,  206 
Their  swtMrds  Iwth  points  and  edsrcs  sharp  emhay 
Itt  purple  bkxid,  whereVr  they  liit  or  iirht. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xii.  63. 

To  EMBAYLE,  or  EMBALE.  To  en- 
cla^e,  or  pack  up  as  in  a  bale. 

And  brr  straight  legs  most  biavely  were  ewAmyCd 
In  gtkleB  bttslins  of  custJy  cordwayne. 
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RMBERINGS.     The  fasts  of  the  ember 

weeks.     See  Todd. 
fTo  EMBLEM.    To  remind  by  emblem. 


Could  he  forget  his  death  that  evenr  houre 
tHiUm^d  to  it,  by  the  fading  flo 


Was  emiUm 


lower? 
Witts  SeerealioHS,  1654. 

EMBOSSED.  Blown  and  fatigued  with 
being  chased,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
hold  out  much  longer ;  or,  according 
to  some,  swollen  in  the  joints.  From 
bo9se,  a  humour,  Fr.  Mr.  Malone 
deduces  it  from  embogar,  Spanisii  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have 
a  hunting  term  from  Spain.  France 
was  most  probably  our  mistress  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  sports,  and 
we  must  have  it  from  emboucher,  or 
embosser;  the  former  most  probably, 
if  Turberville*8  definition  be  right: 
"having  the  mouth  full  of  foam.'' 
See  Imbost.     A  term  of  hunting. 

y     Wlien  the  hart  is  Toamy  at  the  mouth,  we  say,  that  he 
is  embosM'd.  Turhenille  on  Hunt.,  p.  242. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  *' foaming  with  rage,''  and  not 
anything  of  fatigue : 

O  he  is  more  mad 
Ttinn  Trbimon  for  his  shield;  the  boar  ofTheasaly 
Was  never  so  embossed.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  iv,  11. 

In  the  next,  it  appears  rather  more 
likely  to  mean  swelling  with  protu- 
berances, which  is  the  commou  and 
slill  current  sense  of  the  word : 

Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 

The  sea  shall  cover.  Tim.  of  A.,  v,  3. 

So  we  have  **  emboss' d  carbuncle,"  in 

Lear,  ii,  4. 

Here  it  means  worn  out  with  fatigue : 

I  am  embost 
With  trotting  all  tlie  streets  to  find  Fandolfo. 

JlbumoMr,  0.  PL,  vii,  235. 

In  the  passage  of  Spenser  which 
Upton  thought  so  difficult,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  to  emboss  means 
simply  to  fatigue: 

But  by  ensaniple  of  the  last  dayes  losse. 

None  of  them  rashly  durst  to  her  approch, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  spoile  themselves  embosse. 

F.  q..  III.  i,  64. 

That  is,  **  Nor  fatigue  tliemselves  by 
attempting  so  glorious  spoil.'* 

EMBRASURES,  for  embraces. 

Forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows. 

Tr.  and  Cr.,  iv,  4. 

To  EMBRUE,  in  the  sense  of  to  strain, 
or  distil. 

Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrew 


The  iugred  liquor  through  his  melting  lips. 

Spens.  P.  q.,  II,  V, 


33. 


EME,  or  EAM.  An  uncle.  Eame,  Sax. 
Earn  is  more  proper,  on  account  of 
the  etymology,  but  erne  is  perhaps 
more  common. 

While  they  were  young,  Cassibelan  their  erne 
Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  their  sted. 

^pens.  F.  q.,  II,  X,  47. 
Henry  Hotspur,  and  his  eame 
The  earl  of  Wor'ster.         Drayt.  Polyolb.,  22,  p.  1070' 

See  the  First  Fart  of  Henry  IV. 

Daughter,  she  says,  fly,  fl^ ;  behold  thy  dame 
Foreshewi  the  treasons  ot  thy  wretched  earn. 

Fnirf.  Tasso,  iv,  49. 
Tlie  nephues  straight  depos'd  were  by  the  eame. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  4-38. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Staffordshire.  Grose's,  and 
other  Glossaries,  mark  it  as  a  northern 
word. 
EMERALD.  To  look  through  one, 
apparently  to  look  with  pleasure  and 
ease ;  perhaps  from  the  pleasant 
green  hue  of  the  stone,  or  some 
supposed  occult  quality  in  it. 

Bnt  alwaies,  though  not  laughing,  yet  IooHm  through 
an  emeraud  at  others  jarres.  Buph.  Engl.,  Ii.  1. 

This  is  said  of  EngUnd,  on  account 
of  her  security  in  foreign  contests. 
fEMEROD.     1.  An  emerald. 

Ameril.    A  stone  that  glasien  use  to  cut  their  glaase 
withal,  callen  an  emrod.  Nomenctator. 

In  the  Lansd.  MS.,  Brit.  Mas.,  No.  70, 
there  isaletterfromMr.  Richard  Cham- 
pernowne  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated  in 
1592,  referring  to  the  discovery  of 
some  articles  pillaged  from  a  Spanish 
carrack,  amongst  which  is  one  thus 
described :  ''An  emerod  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  three  inches  in  length 
at  the  least,  and  of  great  breadth." 
2.  An  hsemorrhoid. 

EMMANUEL.  Formerly  prefixed,  pro- 
bably from  pious  motives,  to  letters 
missive,  and  other  public  deeds. 

C.  What  is  thv  name? 
CI.  Emmanuel. 

D.  Tlicv  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;  'twill  go 
hard  with  you.  2  Hen.  VT,  iv,  3. 

In  the  old  play  of  The  famous  Victo- 
ries of  Henry  V,  &c.,  the  broad  seal 
of  the  king  is  called  by  this  name  : 

I  beseech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  safe 
Conduct,  under  your  broad  seal,  Emanuel. 

Which  the  king  does,  and  issues  the 
order  almost  in  the  same  words.  See 
the  note  on  the  above  passage. 

fEMMANUEL.  The  name  of  an  oint- 
ment for  wounds  and  sores,  which 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the; 
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latter  part  uf  tlie  sixteenili  century. 
The  following  directions  for  making 
it  give  rather  a  curious  example  of  the 
old  practice  of  medicine. 

To  make  a  treate  c»llcd  nuanuel.—'VHkc  vcrrnine, 
dittany,  pimpemell,  ccntory  the  mure,  gratia  dei,  of 
each  one  handfuU,  hcarbe  John,  uvence,  celondine, 
acuB  muBcata,  alalvia,  plantaine,  Bpurjfe,  egriuionie, 
of  each  one  bandfull,  grind  al  in  a  niorter,  and  put 
them  in  a  gallon  of  wiuc,  and  Ijoyle  tlicm  in  a  pan  till 
the  third  part  be  wasted,  then  strainc  it  thnmtih  a 
canyaa  doth,  and  set  it  o\  cr  the  hre.  and  put  therto 
Wixe  foure  ounces,  pitch  as  much,  roxen  as  much, 
olibanum  two  ounces,  mastick  two  ounces,  mirrhe  two 
ounces,  aloes  two  ounces,  turpentine  two  ounces, 
sheenes  sewet  halfe  a  pound,  bcaie  them  ull  into 
powoer,  and  boyle  them  all  toi^etiier  save  the  turpen- 
tine, the  which  must  be  put  in  last  of  ull,  then  struine 
the  same  through  a  cluth,  nnd  keepe  it  till  you  have 
neede  thereof:  nnd  this  is  a  spi-cisill  healer  of  all 
wounds  and  sores,  bruses,  and  broken  l)uues,  and 
apostumes  that  be  broken ;  also  it  hiith  a  speciHl  vertue 
to  draw,  dense,  and  re-en^endcr  good  flesli,  it  heoleth 
and  doth  away  all  kind  of  aches  whatsoever,  al 
cankers  and  festers,  it  liealeth  niorinuils,  it  p»iMeth  al 
other  uyntuients;  and  if  you  wil  have  it  soft,  put 
thereto  a  quantity  of  oyle  of  roses,  so  much  as  yon 
thiukegood.   Prooved.     The  Pathvpay  to  Health,  hU. 

To  EMMEW.  To  restrain,  to  keep  in  a 
mew,  or  cage,  either  hy  force  or  terror. 

Tliis  outward-sainted  deputy, 
^liose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmcw 
hB  faulcon  doth  the  fowl  Meat,  for  M.,  ill,  1. 

EMMOVE.  A  compound  of  move,  used 
by  Spenser,  and  in  imitation  of  him 
by  Thomson,  when  writing  in  his 
stanza,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
See  Todd. 

EMONY,  for  iEmonia,  or  Haemonia. 
Part  of  Thessalv,  where  was  Pharsalia. 

War  that  hath  sought  th'  Ausonian  fame  to  rear 

in  warlike  Emony.  Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  fi,  244. 

EMPEACH,  V.  To  hinder ;  from  em- 
pescher,  Fr.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  should  be  used,  as  a  distinct  word 
from  impeach,  for  to  accuse ;  but  the 
similarity  is  perhaps  too  great  for 
confusion  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Todd 
exemplifies  this  sense  from  Elyot  and 
Spenser. 

EMPERY.  A  kingdom;  from  empere, 
old  Fr. 

A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  uu  emprry. 
Would  make  the  greatest  kin<;  double. 

Cymh.,  \,  7. 

]\Iore  commonly,  sovereign  authority, 
^       dominion : 

Or  there  we'll  sit 
Ruling,  in  I.irirc  and  ample  entpery 
OVr  Kninre,  and  all  her  almost  kiiiuly  dukedoms. 

Hen.  V,  i,  2. 
I)o  cxerrise  your  mirthlcsa  rmpory. 

Cornelia,  ().  PI.,  ii,  246. 
Briu};  all  the*  iiymphes  within  her  emperie 
To  be  a^iSistiUit  in  her  soi  rowing. 

Jtroiciie,  Brit,  Fast.,  i,  5,  p.  120. 


Proud  Mrrsi  y  is  no  great  in  entcrin-.'  uf  the  main. 
As  he  uuuld  uiuke  a  shew  for  emperi  to  stand. 

Vrayt.  tuiyolh.,  11,  p  hf.l 

fEMPlLL.     To  drug. 

That,  in  the  supir  (even)  of  sacred  writ. 
He  may  em-pill  its  with  som  bane-full  bit. 

Dh  Bartaa. 

EMPIRICUTICK,  for  empirical.  Whe- 
ther  a  licence  of  the  author,  or  an 
intended  error  of  the  speaker,  or  a 
real  error  of  the  press,  is  not  quite 
clear. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  rM- 
piricnlick.  Coriot.,  it,  1. 

The  first  folios  have  \iemperickqutique. 
The  speaker  is  Menenius,  who  coins 
words  at  pleasure.  Alluding  to  Aufi* 
dius,  he  says,  *'I  would  not  have 
been  sojidiused  for  all  the  chests  in 
Corioli.''  Ibid. 
EMPLOYMENT.  Apparently  used  for 
i'.-.plcinent. 

See,  sM-ret,  here  arc  the  engines  that  most  do  t. 

(Namely,  an  iron  crow  and  a  halter.) 

Mt  stay  hath  been  r  rolonged 
With  hunting  obscure  nooks  for  these  emflcywunti. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  PL,  ?i,  22a 

So  Malvolio,  taking  up  the  feigned 
letter  of  Olivia,  says. 

What  employment  have  we  here?     Twel.  N.,  ii,  5. 

Which  however  might  bear  its  usual 
sense,  without  much  violence.  War- 
burton  says  it  is  equivalent  to  "  What 
have  we  to  do  here?*' 
EMPRESA,  the  same  as  impresa.  Device 
or  motto  on  a  shield,  &c. 

Thv  name  as  my  empreta  will  I  beare. 

DrayUm*t  MeUilia. 

See  Impresa. 
EMPRISE.     Enterprise.     Emprise,  Fr. 
Very  commonly  used  by  Spenser. 

Therewith  sir  Giiyon  left  his  first  ewtprite. 
And  turning  to  that  woman  fast  her  nent. 

Sp.F.Q,  II,  n,ll 
Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldlv  good, 
Inticed  us  to  follow  this  emprise.  Faiif.  "ntuo.ii,^ 

It  is  still  a  poetical  word,  having  been 
used  by  Milton  and  Pope. 

f  A  slender  number  for  so  sreat  emjm$t. 

6aseoiffne*i  Works,  1S87 

fEMPT.     To  empty. 

To  fill  my  iiate  with  verse,  and  empt  my  parte. 

TayW'*  Workes,  1630. 

ENACTURE.     Action,  or  effect. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy. 

Ham.,  iii,  S. 

fENAGE.    To  make  aged? 

That  never  hail  did  harvcstt  pnjudice ; 
Tlitit  n«!ver  fi-ost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
TJie  fiehis  rnat/d;  nor  any  stormy  st4>wr 
Disnioiiiiii'd  mountains,  nor  no  violent  aliowr 
i'ovcrishl  the  land.  Du  Bartu 

fENAMBUSH.     To  place  in  ambush. 

Ills  enofnbtuhed  enemies.     Ciiyifls.  11^  x,  8S7 
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ENAUNTi:R,a^r.  Lest.  A  word  pecu- 
liar to  Spenser;  wiietber  pruvincinl 
or  antiquated,  has  not  been  made  out. 

Anj^r  nouUI  let  liini  speak  tu  ilie  Imc, 
KiMHiUer  his  r:i;re  iiiou};ht  rtxiled  bu. 

Sums.  Sk.  Art/.,  Feb.,  199. 
Wif Ii  tlu'in  it  fits  to  fare,  for  their  heir, 
Enuunler  their  heritage  do  impair. 

Ibid.,  May.  n, 

tENURMAME.     Strong;  sharp. 

We  i-in  be  ciiiitent  (for  the  health  of  our  bodies)  to 
drink  sliarpe  |iotious,  receive  and  iiidure  the  operation 
of  CHbrranir  piiri;es,  to  observe  precise  and  hard  diets, 
and  to  bridle  our  afTfCtions  and  desires. 

Xorlhbroote's  Trratite  against  Did iiff  1J77. 

ENCAVE.     To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

Do  bat  encave  yourself, 
And  niirk  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 
Tiiat  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  his  face.  Oik.,  iv,  1. 

Compounds  with  en  were  almost  made 
at  pleasure,  while  our  language  was 
forming,  And  hardly  require  explana- 
tion. 
tENCIlARGE.     An  it.junction. 

A  nobleman  being  to  posse  through  a  water,  com- 
niaitudt'd  his  trumpetter  to  ;eoe  before  and  sound  Uie 
depth  ofit,  who  to  shew  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refus'd 
this  fucharge  and  push'd  the  nubleman  himselfe 
forward,  saying :  No  sir,  not  I.  your  lordship  shall 
pardon  me.         Copley*s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

fTo  ENCHASE.     To  ornament. 

Like  rich  Autnninus  gulden  lanip, .... 

When  with  his  cheerful  face, 

Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  be  doth  the  skies 
enckase.  Ckapm.  II.,  v,  8. 

ENCHEASON.  Occasion.  EnchaUon, 
old  Fr.     See  Roquefort, 

Tlion  railest  on  right  without  reason. 

And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  enckeason. 

Spens.  Skep.  K.,  May,  1 16. 
C(  rtcs,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
I'lK*  lond  enckeason  that  me  liether  led. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i.  30. 

An  antiquated  word  in  Spenser's  time. 
fENCHEST.      lo  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

Tlion  art  Jovcs  sister  and  Saturnus  childe ; 
Yit  can  they  breast  enckfst  such  auger  still  ? 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fEND.      Not  to  care  which  end  goes 
forward,  to  be  reckless  or  negligent. 

Negligen'evn  eum  fecit.  He  had  made  him  retchlea, 
negligent,  carelesse,  not  to  regard  wkiek  ende  goes 
foncard.  Terence  in  EngUsk,  161-k 

Slowly,  easily,  gently,  softly,  negligcnily,  as  curing 
not  lekat  ende  goes  forward. 

WitkaW  Dlctionane,  ed.  1608,  p.  86. 

fENDENIZE.  To  establish  in  a  country. 

And  ha\ing  by  little  and  little  in  many  victories 
vanquished  the  nations  bordering  upon  them,  brought 
them  at  length  to  be  endenized  and  naturalized  in 
their  owne  name. 

Holland's  Jminianus  Mareellinits,  1609. 

ENDIAPRED.  Variegated,  diversified 
in  colour.     See  Diaper. 

Who  views  the  tnmblcd  bosome  of  the  maine 
Endiapred  with  cole-blicke  porpcsies. 

CI.  Tib.  Arrv,  Tnigedy.  sisjn.  G  2. 

ENDOSS,  u.  To  put  on,  or  mark  upon. 
£ndo9ser,  Fr.    This  and  endorse  are 


of  the  same  orii^in  ;  on) y  end  user  is 
older  French  than  endosaer.  Both 
mean  originally  to  put  on  the  back, 
from  dorsum. 

Gave  mc  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endoss 
His  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  V,  xi,  63. 

Both  here,  and  in  his  Colin  Clout, 
1.  632,  it  is  used  for  to  put  on  by 
painting  or  engraving. 
fENDUGINE.  Apparently  equivalent 
to  dudyeon.  The  word  occurs  twice 
in  the  following  work. 

Which  shee  often  perceiving,  and  taking  in  great 
endugine,  roundly  told  him  tiiat  if  hee  used  so  con- 
tinuaily  to  lo<ike  after  her,  shce  would  clappe  such  a 
paire  of  hornet  upon  his  head. 

Qratim  Ludentes.  1638,  p.  118. 

fENEWED.     Coloured;  hued. 

And  soo  they  rode  thorowouts  a  forest,  and  at  the 
last  they  were  ware  of  two  pavehons  even  by  a  pryory 
with  two  sheldes,  and  the  one  sliylde  was  enewei 
with  wliyte,  and  the  other  shelde  was  n^. 

Morte  fJrtkur,  i,  81. 

To  ENFEOFF.  To  grant  out  as  a  feoflf 
fie'it  or  estate ;  to  give  up. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoff' it  hiuHelf  to  poptdarity.    1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  3 

tENroilCiVE.     Compulsive. 

A  sucking  liind-calf,  which  she  trussed  with  her  en 
foreire  ienrs.  Ckapm  //.,  viii,913 

ENFOULDRED.  A  word  peculiar  tc 
Spenser,  and  conjectured  to  be  made 
hoxv\  fouldroyer,  the  antiquated  form 
of  foudroyer^  in  French.  If  so,  it 
must  mean  "thundered  out  with  it." 

With  foule  enfouldred  smoake  and  tiasiiing  fire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  40. 

fENGAGED.  *'  Indebted."  Acad.CompL, 

1(»54. 
fENGENY.        Ingenuity;    invention; 

mechanical  skill.     See  Ingin'E. 

in  midst  of  which,  by  rarer  engeny. 

Then  Mars  and  Venus  hang  in  Lemnian  net. 

Xoucke's  Dove,  1613. 

ENGHLE,  or  ENGLB.  I  fear  nothing 
better  can  be  made  of  this  word  than 
a  different  spelling  of  inyle,  which  is 
often  used  as  a  favorite,  and  some- 
times of  the  worst  kind. 

What  between  his  mistress  abroad,  and  his  engle  at 
home,  lii'.'h  fore,  &c.— he  tiiinks  the  hours  have  no 
wings.  B.  Jons.  Silent  W.,  i,  1. 

Po.ssibly  it  was  a  cant  term  among 
the  players,  for  the  boys  belonging  to 
the  theatre : 

Wliat.  shall  I  have  ny  sou  a  staf^r  now?  for  the 
players  to  make  emfkUs  of.  Ibtd.,  Poetaster,  i,  1. 

No.  you  man<^mizing  slave,  I  will  not  part  from  'em. 
You'll  sell  them  for  engkles,  yuu.  Ibid.,  iii,  4. 

The  children  who  speak  the  prologue 
to  Cynthia's  Revels,  call  themseivea 
enghles : 
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iynd  B\%  cat  for  every  venial  trcspasi  wc  commit,  as 
some  author  would  if  lie  had  stich  fine  enghlc*  as  we. 

Prol. 

Shakespeare,  to  his  credit,  has  not 
tlie  word  at  all,  unless  we  turn  the 
'*  ancient  angel,"  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  into  an  engle,  which  I  should 
nuich  scruple  to  do.  See  Ingle. 
To  ENGHLE.  To  coax,  or  cajole,  as  a 
favorite  might  do.  To  ingle  is  used 
exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

I'll  presently  ^ro  and  mghle  some  broker  for  a  poet's 
guM  n,  and  bespeak  a  garland. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  ii,  8,  at  the  end. 

ENGIN,  for  ingin  ;  from  ingenium,  wit. 

Tliese  quaynt  questions  (wcne  I)  the  apostles  woulde 
never  have  soluted  with  like  quickncsse  of  enfftH,  as 
our  Dunsnien  do.  Chaloner's  Morie  Ene.,  M  1. 

See  Ingin  E. 
Jn  ENGINE  sometimes  meant  the  rack. 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  tixt  place.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Sliall  murderers  be  there  for  ever  dying, 
Their  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines? 

B.  ^  Fl.  Night-walker,  act  iv. 

In  Temp.,  ii,  1,  it  may  mean  a  rack, 
or  other  instrument  of  torture.  It 
signified  also  a  warlike  engine,  or 
military  machine,  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  and  other  missiles  : 

When  he  walks  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the 
ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Cimol.,  v,  4. 

So  also  in  Tr.  &  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Arcite  is  gently  visag'd,  yet  his  eye 
Is  like  an  engine  bent.     Ttoo  Noble  Kinsm.,  \,  4. 
Tliough  he,  as  engines  arrows,  shot  forth  wit, 
Yet  aim'd  withall  the  proper  marks  to  hit. 
His  ink  ne'er  suiin'd  the  surplice. 

WesVs  Poem,  prefixed  to  Randolph's  Poems,  B  5. 

fENGINOUS.    Ingenious;  mechanical. 

For  that  one  acic  gives,  like  an  enginous  wheele, 
Motion  to  all,  sets  all  the  stntr  agoing. 

Decker's  Wkore  o/ Babylon,  1607. 
By  open  force,  or  projects  engtnous. 

Ckapm,  Odys.,  i,  453. 

ENGLAND'S  JOY.  The  name  of  an 
old  p1ay»  now  lost;  written  perhaps 
by  Nich.  Breton. 

Let  me  see— the  author  of  the  Bold  Beauchamps, 
And  Enaland's  Joy. 

P.  The  last  was  a  well  writ  piece,  I  assure  you; 
A  Breton,  I  take  ii,  and  Shakspeare's  very  way. 

Goblins,  6.  PI,  X.  172. 
And  poore  old  Vennor,  that  plain  dealing  man, 
Who  acted  England's  Joy  first  at  the  Swan. 

Taylor,  Water  P.,  p.  162. 

To  ENGRAVE.  To  put  into  a  grave, 
to  bury. 

The  sixt  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead, 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 

See  also  II,  i,  60. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd, 
Tu  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sa?'d. 

Epitaph  on  John  a  Coombe,  attributed  to 
Shaksp..  Prolog,  to  Sh.,  p.  180. 
The  quicke  with  face  to  face  engrated  he, 
Each  other's  death  that  each  might  living  see. 

Mirror  fwr  Hag.,  p.  Ml. 


To  ENGROSS.  To  fatten,  or  make 
gross. 

Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body, 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 

Rich,  m,  iii,  7. 

Also,  to  make  large,  or  heap  together: 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange*  atchievea  gold. 

2  Hen.  IV,  vt,  4. 

ENGROSSMENTS.  Accumulations, 
heaps  of  wealth. 

This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. 

2  Hen,  IV,  iv,  4. 

That  is,  "  Such  is  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequence of  his  gains,  to  a  father  at 
the  close  of  life." 
To  ENHALSE.      To   clasp  round   the 
neck ;  from  hahe,  a  neck.  See  Halsb. 

First  to  mine  inne  cometh  my  brother  false ; 

Embraceth  me ;  well  met,  good  brother  Scales, 
And  weeps  withall ;  the  other  me  enhalse. 

With  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  406. 

tENHEDGE.  To  surround  with  a 
hedge. 

These,  all  these  thither  brought;  and  tlieir  yonog 

boyes 
And  fnghtfull  matrons  making  wofull  noise, 
In  heaps  enhedg'd  it.  *  Virgil,  by  Vicars,  16^3. 

fENJOIN.     To  join  together,  or  unite. 

My  little  children,  I  must  sliortly  pay 
The  debt  I  owe  to  nature,  nor  sliall  I, 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  enjoyn'd  in  one. 

Phiais  ofScyros,  1«55. 

ENMESH,  V.  To  enclose  in  the  meshes 
of  a  net.  Found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all.  Othello,  ii,  3. 

fENORME.     Enormous.     Fr. 

At  this  answer,  the  pitifull  citizens  being  astonied, 
and  avouching  they  were  not  able  after  tnch  wasting! 
and  burnings  to  provide  any  remedie  of  their  exceeding 
great  losses,  by  the  raeanes  of  such  enomu  and  huge 
a  preparation.         Holland's  Jmmianus  MarceL,  Idm. 

fENORMIOUS.     For  enormous. 

Obsenre,  sir,  the  greiit  and  enormions  abuse  hereof 
amongst  Clirisi  ians,  confuted  of  an  Ethnicke  philoso> 
pher.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  laii. 

tENOUGH.  "  It  is  enough,"  t.  e.,  it  is 
roasted  or  boiled  enough.  Pahgrave. 

ENOW.  Though  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
aiders  this  as  the  plural  of  enough, 
and  gives  examples  accordingly,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  some  provincial  dialects. 
We  now  say  men  enough,  horses 
enough,  &c.  Probably  it  never  was 
more  than  a  diiferent  pronunciation 
of  enough,  there  being  no  etymolo- 
gical reason  for  the  two  senses.  The 
last  syllable  was  sounded  like  the 
adverb  now. 
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Jm.  When  nilt  thou  think  my  torments  arc  enow? 

Echo   Now. 
Ittuid.  Amyntas,  net  v,  sc.  8. 

In  some  counties  thev  sav  enew, 

•fTlic  great  Turk  keeps  not  mistressrs  ewnip. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  6. 

tENPRENABLE.     Impregnable.   Hey^ 

wood^  1556. 
To  ENRAGE.     To  implant.    Enraciner, 

Fr.     Spenser  says  of  the  human  soul, 

Wliich  poHTc  retaiiiiu](  still,  or  more  or  lease 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraced, 

Tlirough  every  part  she  dolh  the  same  imprrssc, 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced. 

Hymn  on  Beauty,  \.  IIS. 

To  ENSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  pro- 
tect as  with  a  fort ;  a  sconce  signifying 
a  kind  of  petty  fortification.  Written 
also  insconce. 

And  yet  you,  rogne,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat- 
a-niouiitrfiii  looks,  your  rcd>Iattice  phrases,  and  your 
bold,  healing  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour. 

Mer.  r.  fr.,  ii,  2. 
1  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Ibid.,  iii,  8. 

So  in  Airs  W..  ii,  3. 

Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here. 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  49. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Kestofius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Ensconced  himself.  B.  ^  Fl.or  Shirley,  Coronal.,  v,  1. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evU, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Snppl.,  i,  558. 

tENSAMPLE.  The  common  word 
answering  to  the  modern  example. 

As  for  an  ensawoU,  unto  g^eat  men  God  aliowcth 
hunting  and  banking  at  sometimes. 

Latimer's  Sermons. 
And  mayntensntly  herewith  the  Saxons  encouraged 
with  suchc  comfortable  speache  as  Uengist  uttered 
amonjcst  them,  required  to  have  battayle  ttithout 
dehiy ;  whose  ensampU  the  Brvtains  following. 

tiolinshetrs  Chron.,  1577. 
So  many  are  >k  onte  to  speake  by  thttse  persons  whiche 
have  fallen  to  the  committvng  of  some  haynons 
enormitic ;  as  for  an  ensatnpfe,  of  advoutry,  incette, 
thefte,  or  mansluughter. 

Paraphrase  of  Erasmus^  1548. 

2b  ENSEAM.  To  fatten,  or  grease; 
from  seam,  grease. 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.    Haml.,  iii,  4. 

Also,  as  from  seam,  a  juncture  made 
by  sewing,  to  unite  or  enclose.  "Come, 
rU  enseam  you,"  are  the  words  of 
Monsieur,  to  Bussy  d*Ambois,  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  ladies ;  meaning, 
"Come,  ril  unite  you  to  their  party,'* 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  faufiler. 
Hence  surely  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted encloses,  or  contains,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser : 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  lish,  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 

y.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  85. 

The  commentators,  who  here  explain 
it  fattens,  do  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
•erved  that  the  word  is  applied  not 


only  to  the  fishes,  which  might  be 
fattened,  but  also  to  the  streams. 
See  Seam  and  Inseame. 
ENSEAR,  or  perhaps  ENSERE.  Dr. 
Johnson  explains  it  sear  up,  or  cau- 
terize ;  but  (  suspect  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  dry  up,  from  sere,  dry. 

Knsear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungrateful  man. 

Tiinon,  iv,  3. 

ENSHIELD,  for  enshielded.  Covered 
as  with  a  Khield.  Some  have  con- 
jectured inshelled,  wliich  word  occurs 
in  Coriolanus.  The  difference  is  not 
important. 

As  these  bkck  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beaut  v.  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  display  d.  Meas.for  J/.,  ii,  4 

To  ENSNARLE.  To  insnare,  or  en- 
tangle.  Spenser  uses  the  word  snarl 
in  the  sense  of  twisted  or  knotted, 
applied  to  hair : 

They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 
Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  could  recoyie. 

tTo  ENSTATE.     To  establish!  ^' 

After  this,  for  the  better  encouraging  of  learning, 
and  ihe  enstaling  of  this  her  college  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  she  gave  several  schohrships  for  the 
niainteiiance  of  |Hior  students.  Broome's  Travels. 

fENSTOCK.     To  put  in  the  stocks. 

Not  that  (as  Stoiks)  I  intend  to  tye 

With  iron  chains  of  strong  necessity 

Th'  Eternal's  hands,  and  his  free  feet  enstock 

In  destinies  hard  dianiantiu  rock.        Du  tiartas. 

tENSWEETEN.     To  make  sweet. 

Tlie  manner  also  of  sleepe  niurt  bee  duely  regarded, 
to  sleepe  rather  open  mouth'd  than  shut,  which  is  a 
great  help  against  internall  obstrnctions,  which  more 
ensweeteneth  the  breath,  rccreateth  the  spirits,  com- 
forteth  the  bruine,  and  more  cooleth  the  vehement 
heate  of  the  heart.       Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

ENTAYLD,  part.  Engraved,  cut  in 
like  a  seal.     Intagliato^  Ital. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  beudes,  which  were  entayVd 
With  curious  antickes.  S^.  F.  ^.,  li,  ii,  27. 

Over  the  doore  whereof  yee  slwll  hnd  the  armes  of 
my  husband  entayVd  in  marble. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  ro\.  ii,  H  h  7. 

Spenser  uses  entail  also  for  carving. 
F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  4. 

tllis  importunity  soe  far  prevailed, 
She  sceniA  contented  for  to  be  entayled. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.,  i,  82. 

fTo  ENTERBLINNE.     To  intermingle. 

'Vinot  anticipate  the  worlds  beginuin};; 
But,  till  to-morrow,  leave  the  enter-blmning 
Of  rocky  mounts  and  rouling  waves  so  wide. 

Du  Bartas. 

ENTER-DEALE,  *.  Meditation,  design  ; 
or  perhaps  rather  intercourse,  deal- 
ing together.     See  Inter-deal. 

For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policy, 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply 
To  leant  the  enterdeale  of  princes  strange. 
To  mark  tU'  intent  of  counsels,  &c. 

Sp.Motk.Si»hh.T,,1^. 
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tENTIIEAN.     Ji.si)irc(l. 

Aniidsl  wliM-li  lii^h 
Divine  flnines  of  euthcait  joy,  to  he? 
Tliat  Icvcl'd  liad  their  way. 

C.hamherlayius  Phnronnida,  1659. 

ENTI1R0NI8ED,  part.     Entlironed. 

Should  be  there   openly  eutkroHued   as   the  verv 
elected  kinj;.  KnolUs,  Hist,  of  the  Turk$,  93tsL 

Accented  enihrunised.     See  Inthko- 

KIZED. 

To  ENTRAII.,  r.     To  entwine,  or  twist 
together. 

And  e»rh  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket 
Made  of  line  twigs,  enlrailed  curiously. 

Speiuer'i  ProikalamioH,  v.  25. 
Before  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  jcwell,  and  therein  entrauVd 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots.  Ibid.,  F.  Q.,  II,  ui,  27. 

ENTRAILE.      Fold,  or  twist.     Intra- 
lasciare,  Ital.,  or  entraille,  Fr. 

Wliose  folds  displaid, 
Were  stietclt'd  now  forth  at  length  without  enlraiU. 

SpcHs.  F.  Q.,  1.  i,  16. 

'J'lic  bowels  might  be  called  entrails 
from  being  so  curiously  twisted  as 
they  are,  unless  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French. 
To  ENTREAT.  To  treat  or  n.<e  well  or 
ill.  The  second  sense  of  the  word 
in  Johnson. 

Unrle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house, 
For  Hcav'n's  sake  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 

Biek.II,m,l. 
Who  for  the  same  him  foully  did  entreate. 

Span.  Moth.  Uuhh.  TaU,  r.  922. 

Hence,  to  entertain  or  to  receive,  me- 
taphorically : 

In  \ihicli  she  often  us'd  from  open  heat 
Ilerselfe  to  shrtjud  and  pleasures  to  entreat. 

Spent.  F,  Q.,  II,  vii,  58. 

tENTREATANCE.    Treatment;  beha- 
viour. 

For  (said  he)  that  may  by  petition  and  faire  entrtat- 
ance  be  easily  obtained  of  that  heroicall  prince .  .  . 
which  will  never  be  got  from  him  bv  force  of  armes. 

Knolles,  'Hist,  of  the  Turkt. 

ENTREATMENT.  Entertainment, 

conversation. 

From  this  time 
Be  somewhat  sranter  of  your  maiden  presence; 
Set  your  entrealments  at  a  higher  rate 
Thau  a  command  to  parley.  HawiL,  i,  8. 

So  also  entreaty,  in  Johnson. 
fTo  ENTROUP.    To  form  in  troops. 

And  whiles  at  the  very  point  of  the  medley  on  both 
sides,  Uie  horsemen  stniu^iy  entrovped  themselves, 
and  the  footnitn  stoutly  fortified  their  owne  sides, 
making  a  front  by  joyning  their  burklers  most  close 
and  fast  together,    tlulutnd's  Ammianut  Marc.  1609. 

fENUCLEATE.       To    solve;    to   un- 
riddle. 

Set.  What  makes  your  grave  lordship  in  it,  I  do 
licsccch  you  ?  But  sir,  mark  me,  the  kernel  of  the 
text  enucleated,  1  shall  confute,  refute,  repel,  refel. 

Chapman's  Bev.for  Honour,  1664. 

tKNVIOUS.     Angry,  indignant. 

And  as  keen  dogs  keep  sheep  in  cotes  or  folds  of 
hurdles  bound, 


And  grin  at  evei)  breach  of  uir,  envious  of  all  that 
moves.  Chapm.  II.,  x,  159. 

ENVIRON,  a</».  AH  around.  Exactly 
the  French  adverb  environ.  The  ori- 
ginal French  word  was  virofi,  of  which 
this  is  a  compound.  SSct!  Menage, 
Origines. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  etuiron  goes, 
To  view  what  count 'nance  ev'ry  warrior  bears. 

Faiff.  2Vw».,  a, »). 

The  verb  and  substantive  from  this 

origin  are  still  in  use. 
ENVOY.     See  L'envoy. 
ENVY,  for  hatred,  or  ill-will.    Not  now 

used   in   that  sense:   but   rnw   too 

frequently  produces  hatred. 

I  forgive  alL 
'llierc  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with ;  no  black  ms^ 
Shall  make  my  grave.  Hen.  VlII,  li,  1. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conjec- 
ture, who,  for  the  clearing  up  of  the 
passage,  supposes  take  and  male  to 
have  changed  places. 

I  can't  make  peace  with  ;  no  black  mry 
Shall  take  my  grave. 

To  take  would  then  mean  to  blast,  as 
it  does  not  unusually.  In  the  same 
sen^e  envy  occurs  again  in  that  play: 

Ma(wra,  tliis  is  a  mere  distraction, 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  iii.  1. 

Many  such  instances  are  given  in  the 
notes,  and  at  Merch.  Ven.,  iv,  1,  and 
0.  PI.,  ii,  319.  Hence  enviously  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  angrily,  in- 
dignanUy : 

And  hems,  and  beats  her  heart. 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws.  Ham.,  ir,  5. 

f  To  ENVY  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  hate. 

I  suppose  it  is  bicause  you  are  aged,  and  nowe  are 
not  aVie  to  doe  as  other  yong  men  and  women  do^ 
and  this  maketh  you  to  envy  it  so  mnch. 

Nortkbrooke  against  Dicing,  1577. 
lie  speakc  to  him,  and  gently  him  salute, 
Tho  in  my  heart  I  envie  much  the  man. 

True  TragedieofRickard  III,  1S94. 

EPHESIAN.  Evidently  a  cant  term, 
probably  signifying  a  toper,  or  jovial 
companion,  as  Dr.  Johnson  conjec- 
tured. 

Art  thou  there?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  AAenois,  calls. 

Mer.  fr.  W.,  iv,  S. 

On  the  above  passage  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  that  this  word  is  like  Anthropo- 
phaginian,  which  precedes  it,  merely 
a  sounding  word,  to  astonish  Simple. 
This  is  refuted  by  the  recurrence  of 
it  in  2  Hen.  IV,  where  the  context 
sutficientiy   explains   it.      Inquiring 
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who    are  with    Falstaff,    the    prince 
says, 

J*.  H.  MHiat  company  ? 

T*ge.  EpkesioMs,  my  lord,  of  tlie  <»1U  church. 

2  HcH.  IF,  ii.  2. 

He  means  **  Jolly  companions  of  the 
old  sort.'*  Why  tliey  were  termed 
Ephesians  is  not  clear ;  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of 
80  idle  and  familiar  an  expression. 
EPICED,  or  EPICEDE.  A  funeral 
song.     EpicetUum^  Lat. 

And  on  the  banks  each  rypressc  bow'd  hit  head, 
To  heare  the- swan  sin^  his  own  epieed. 

Bruwne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  v,  p.  118. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  instances  of  epicede. 
The  Latin  form,  epicedium,  has  been 
more  commonly  used. 
tEPISCOPIZE.     To  act  the  part  of  a 
bishop. 

Who  will  epucopitet  mutt  watch,  fast,  pny. 
And  see  to  worlce,  not  oversee  to  play. 

Scot's  PhiUmytkU,  1616. 

fTo  EQUALIZE.     For  to  equal. 

Outsnn^  the  Muses,  and  did  equalise 
Their  kine  Apollo.         Ckapm.  Bp.  ded.  to  Bind. 
No  woe  her  miseric  can  etfualliu, 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities. 

Taylor's  fTorket,  1630. 

tEQUINAL.     Pertaining  to  a  horse. 

Chalchas  deritde  the  high  eauinall  pile, 

That  his  huge  vastnesse  miinit  ail  entrance  bar. 


Uejficood's  Troia  BrilaHnica,  1609. 

EQUIPAGE  appears  to  have  been  a  cant 
term,  which  Warburton  conjectured  to 
mean  stolen  goods.  Dr.  Farmer 
proves  that  it  was  a  cant  word,  but 
does  not  quite  ascertain  its  meaning. 

Why  then  the  world's  mine  ovster,  which  I  with 
iword  will  open.    I  will  retort  tne  sum  in  eqmpngi. 

Met.  W.  W.,u,%. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it  means  attend- 
ance ;  that  is,  **  If  you  will  lend  me 
the  money,  I  will  pay  the  sum  by 
waiting  on  you  ;"  and  quotes  a  pas- 
sage in  support  of  it,  where  it  means 
rather  atate. 
tERINGO.  The  eringo  {Eryngium 
maritimvm)  was  much  used  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  was  believed  to  possess 
strong  aphrodysiac  qualities. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoe* ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provoca- 
tion  if.  W.  of  If.,  ▼,  B. 

And  yet  I  hrare,  sir  Amorosus,  you  cherish  your 
loynes  with  high  art,  tiie  only  ingrosser  of  eringoes, 
prepar'd  cantharides.  cullcsses  made  of  dissolved 
pearle  and  brus'd  amber,  &c. 

Marston,  The  Fcnme,  u,  1. 

ERRA  PATER.  This  was  formerly 
▼cry  current  as  the  name  of  an  old 
astrologer,  but  who  was  meant  by  it, 
cannot  so  easily  be  determined.    In  I 


Sion  College  Library  there  is  a  tract, 
entitled  Erra  Pater's  Predictions  (see 
Reading's  Catalogue),  fiut  this,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  companion  to  the  English 
Almanack,  dated  1694.  [There  were 
much  older  editions.]  The  title  is,  **A 
Prognostycation  for  ever,  made  by 
Erra  Pater,  a  Jewe  born  in  Jewry, 
Doctor  in  Astronomy  and  Physic, 
very  profitable  to  keep  the  body  in 
health."  Black  letter.  But  the  con- 
tents  are  only  the  usual  idle  rules  for 
health,  with  an  account  of  the  fairs 
and  highways  subjoined.  Almanacks 
also  borrowed  this  name,  with  equal 
reason.  Mr.  Warton  savs  of  Borders 
Astronomical  IVacts,  that  he  thinks 
they  were  *'  epitomized  and  bound  uj) 
with  Erra  Pater* s  almanacs.*'  Hist. 
Engl.  Poetry,  iii,  77. 

Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Vid  Lotted, 
And  after  six  hours'  conference  witli  the  stars, 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater. 

B,ttndFLEUerBto.,\,1. 
This  was  a  hidden  blcssinc,  whose  e Ifccts  are  not  vet 
to  be  scene.  'Tis  one  of  ^rra  Piter* f  prt^ictinns,  lin 
intailed  upon  his  issue. 

Taylor's  Cast  over  the  Hunter,  Drdieation 
to  the  Reailer,  p.  156. 

Butler  mentionshim  witliTycho  Bralie : 

In  mathematics  he  was  Kreatcr 
Than  Tycho  Brahc,  or  Erra  Pater. 

JJndib.,  I,  1. 1. 119. 

But  he  had  given  that  nick-name  tu 
William  Lilly,  the  astrologer.  He 
says,  "0  the  infallibility  of  Erra 
Pater,  Lilly!"  Mem.  0/  1619  and 
50,  p.  97.  In  the  above  passage, 
however,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
alluded  to  the  original  Erra  Pater, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other 
was  more  than  an  occasional  sarcasm. 
An  Erra-Pater  sometimes  meant  an 
almanack : 

Yea,  lest  I  erre  in  rules  of  husbandrie. 

An  Erra  Pater  keeps  me  companie. 

To  tell  me  which  arc  good  days,  which  are  ill. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  106. 
^Besides,  we  have  an  old  projcnosticater, 


An  erring  father,  quasi  Erra  Pater. 

His  everuisting  ainuuiack  tels  pinine. 

How  many  miles  from  hence  to  Charles  his  wain^ ; 


From  Luna  unto  Mercury  how  fanre, 
T\)  Venus,  Sol,  and  .Mars  that  warUke  starre ; 
From  Mars  to  merry  thunder-thumping  Jove; 
And  thence  to  sullen  Snturne  hiiehest  above. 
Tliis  if  1  lye  not,  with  advice  and  leasure. 
Old  Erra  Pater  to  an  inch  did  measure. 

Taylor's  WorJces,  163(). 
\\[  no  (Treat  person  die  this  month,  either  in  Kttro|)e. 
Asia,  Africa,  or  .Vnicrira,  you  may  li-jht  tobacco  with 
old  Erra  Pater,  and   make  bum-fodder  of  all  our 

Poor  Bobin,  n^ 
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ERST.  Formerly;  the  superlative  of 
the  Saxon  ere,  which  means  before: 
therefore  properly  erest,  first.  It 
occurs  so  perpetually  in  all  early 
authors,  that  instances  seem  hardly 
necessary : 

Tliy  company,  wliich  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

I  will  endure.  j4syou  I.  it,  iii,  6. 

That  ent  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 

2  JlffH.  VI,  ii,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  not  used  it  very  fre- 
quently ;  it  was  beginning  in  his  time 
to  be  antiquated.  Yet  it  is  still  re- 
tained in  poetry. 

fESBRANDILL.  To  shake  or  disquiet. 
Fr.  ebranler.  Queen  Elizabeth  uses 
the  term  in  a  letter  dated  1588. 

ESCAPE.  An  irregularity,  or  trans- 
gression ;  an  escape  from  the  strict 
ties  of  duty.     Often  written  'scape. 

Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Tit.  And.,  iv,  2. 
O  thou  great  thunderer  1  dost  thou  behold 
With  wutchfull  eyes  the  subtile  'scapes  of  men. 

Tancrrd  and  Gisatunda,  O.  PI.,  ii,  197. 

tESCHANSONNERY.  The  butlery. 
The  eschansontiery  celler  is  mentioned 
in  a  MS.  printed  in  the  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  26,  as  containing  "  in  wyn 
iiij.  septiers." 

To  ESCHEW.  To  avoid  or  shun. 
From  eschever,  old  French,  which 
meant  the  same.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
preferred  the  false  etymology,  escheoir, 
though  Skinner,  his  usual  guide,  pro- 
nounces eschever  the  better.  It  is 
indeed  undoubted ;  the  word,  and  all 
its  derivatives,  may  be  seen  in  Cot- 
grave.  The  French  word  is  itself 
deduced  by  Menage  from  excavere,  to 
take  care.     See  him  in  echever. 

What  cannot  be  eseheto'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Mer.  fr.  r.,  V,  5. 

The  word  occurs  often  in  the  trans- 
lation of  thft  Bible.  See  Job,  i,  1  and 
8,  and  ii,  3,  and  in  I  Pet.,  iii,  II. 

Tliose  djuijcers  great  you  say  to  be  foreshowue,  &c. 
•^Cannot  be  knowue,  or  cannot  be  eschetced. 

Jlarr.  Jriost.,  iv,  26. 

ESCOTED.  Paid.  From  scot,  a  con- 
tribution, which  is  formed,  as  Du 
Cange  says,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
scea},  money.  See  his  Glossary,  in 
Escotum  and  Scot :  hence  scot  and 
lot. 

Who  maintains  them  ?  how  are  they  eseoled. 

Haml.,  ii,  2. 

ESILE,  or  OISEL.  Probably  a  Danish 
river,    See  Eisel, 


ESLOYNE,  ».  To  remove.  Eslo^gner, 
old  Fr. 

From  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  eslojfne. 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  it,  SO, 

Donne  has  used  it  in  the  form  of  the 
more  modem  French,  without  the  s, 
eloigner, 

Huw  1  shall  stay,  though  she  eloigne  me  thus. 
And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

Donne,  VaUdiction  to  his  Boot. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  eloignment  even 
in  Shenstone. 

f  But  ah  the  Heavens  are  too  far  $sloign*d 
Aliove  our  renrh,  nor  can  our  humane  sence 
Attain  lo  see  what  is  decreed  above. 

PkiUis  ofScyros,  by  J.  8.,  1«»5. 

ESPERANCE.  Hope.  French.  Shake- 
speare  uses  it  as  if  perfectly  adopted 
into  our  language.  In  the  Scottish 
dialect  it  was,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  shows. 

An  esperanee  so  obstinately  strong. 

That  doth  invert  Ui*  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 

'Tro.  and  Cress.,  r,  2. 
To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  and  most  drjecied  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperanee,  lives  not  in  fear.   Leer,  iv,  L 

Where  it  is  used  as  a  word  of  battle 
by  Percy,  it  has  the  final «  pronounced, 
as  a  French  word.     1  Hen.  IF,  v,  2. 
ESPI'AL.      A  spy.      From  the  French, 
espier. 

— By  your  espials  were  discovered 

Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  dauphin  led. 

I  Hen.  rf,ix,i. 
Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  espials. 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  8cc.     ffawU.,  iii,  1. 
Tliey  hurt  no  man  that  is  unarmed,  onles  he  be  an 
esviall.  Mote's  I'topia,  by  Robinson,  P7. 

Tue  Frenche  king,  advertised  by  espials  of  their 
determination,  prepareth  also  for  the  warres. 

Uolinsk.,  vol.  ii,  M  1. 

Also   for  observation,   or   discovery. 
See  Spial. 
fESPRED.     Spread.     For  j/spred. 

He  laytlc  him  then  dowiie  by  the  altars  side 
Upon  the  white  Iiindes  skin  espred  therefore. 

Mirour  for  Magistrates,  1687. 

ESPRYSED.     Taken.    Esprise,  old  Fr. 

But  she  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  the 
raging  and  intoUerable  fire  of  love. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  S  s  8. 

ESSAY.  To  take  the  essay  of  a  dish, 
or  to  try  it,  was  the  office  of  the 
malt  re  d^h6tel,  or,  in  very  great 
houses,  of  the  master  carver,  icuyer 
tranchant.  It  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  dipping  in  a  square  piece  of 
bread,  and  tasting  it.  When  the 
company  is  seated,  he  is  to 

Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  taking  the  esun/  with  a  sqiuare 
slice  of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  ase  and 
purpose.  6.  Rosens  Instruct,  for  Officers  eftie 

Month  1683,  p.1w. 

Often  contracted  to  '«ay.     See  Sat. 
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ESSES.  The  turnings  of  a  river  are 
oddly  and  quaintly  compared  by 
lirowne  to  the  collar  of  SS,  or  esses, 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter: 

Or  to  a  mend  a  wanton  river  dressei, 
With  richest  collers  of  her  turning  e$se$. 

Brit.  Fast.,  I,  iv,  p.  M. 

Minshew  tells  us  that  they  were  worn 
by  "great  counsellorsof  estate,  judges 
of  this  land,''  &c.,  but  he  does  not  say 
whv  they  were  formed  like  SS. 
ESSOIN  E,  or  ESSOIGN.  Excuse,  in- 
dulgence  for  not  appearing.  From 
the  French,  essoine,  or  exoine.  This 
has  been  variously  derived,  from 
tioprvadai,  from  exonerare,  or  exideo- 
uare,  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  the  best 
etymologists,  as  Du  Cange,  Menage, 
Vossius,  Spelman,  agree  to  deduce  it 
from  the  barbarous  Latin,  mnnis, 
sumnis,  or  somnis,  which  meant  an 
impediment.  Sunnis  itself  is  derived 
from  saumnis,  delay.  Germ.,  or,  as 
Hickes  says  with  less  probability, 
from  sunia,  truth,  Moeso-Goth. 

From  everie  worke  he  chalenged  etsoune^ 

For  contemplation  sake.       Spent,  r.  Q.,  I,  it,  SO. 

Essoign  is  still  a  term  in  the  common 
law ;  the  essoifffi-days  being  those 
days  on  wbich  the  court  sits  to  take 
cssoigns  or  excuses  for  such  as  do  not 
appear  according  to  the  summons  of 
the  writ.  The  topics  of  essoign  are 
clasAed  into  five  kinds: — 1.  De  ultra 
mare;  2.  De  terra  sancta;  3.  De 
malo  veniendi ;  4.  De  malo  lecti ;  5. 
De  servitio  regis.  For  being  beyond 
sea,  in  the  holy  land,  infirm,  sick  in 
bed,  or  on  the  king's  service.  There 
is  an  officer  called  clerk  of  the  essoigns, 
by  whom  these  pleas  are  registered. 
Law  Diet, 

f For  Bwcaring  and  for  forswearing,  and  blaspheming 
the  blessed  name  of  the  eternall  Goid,  where  no  excuse 
can  serve,  no  advocate  can  plead,  no  proxey  or  essoyne 
is  to  be  granted,  but  presently  the  guilty  caitif  is  com- 
manded to  utter  darkeuerae  and  perpetuall  torments. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

ESTIMATE.  Used  for  estimation,  value. 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  York,  Berkeley,  and  Seymour, 
Nunc  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Rich.  //,  ii.  3.-424.  b. 

fESTOPLE.  A  stoppage,  or  impediment. 

But  esioples  of  water  coiu'ses,  doe  in  some  places 
grow  by  such  nifanes,  as  one  private  man  or  two  can- 
not  by  force  or  discretion  make  remcdic. 

NoriUn's  Surveiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

ESTRADIOTS.      A  kind   of  dragoons 
used  by  the  French,     Menage  derives 


it  from  the  Italian,  stradiottiy  which, 
according  to  Giiiccardini,  were  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Venice, .who 
retained  the  appellation  proper  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  atratiota, 
erpiiTnirui.  Otherwise,  it  seems  more 
obvious  to  derive  them  from  eHrade, 
or  strada,  as  l>eing  light  troops  em- 
ployed bat t re  Pestrade,  to  scour  the 
ways,  for  intelligence,  and  other  pur- 
poses. [The  Greek  derivation  is 
correct.] 

Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  liorsebacke, 
estradiots,  and  footmen.         Coinines,  by  Danet,  F  f  8. 

Ph.  de  Com  mines  describes  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  they  were 
armed. 
ESTRIDGE.    The  ostrich. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  tliat  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  liaving  newly  bath'd. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ir,  1. 
To  be  furious, 
Is  to  be  frigrhted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  Uiat  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge.  Ant.  /*  CI.,  iii,  11. 
Let  them  both  remember  that  the  estridge  disgesteth 
hard  vron  to  preser\'e  his  licalth.  Eupkues,  N  4,  b. 
Should  the  estridge  snatch  off  the  f^allant's  feather, 
the  beaver  his  hat,  the  goat  liis  gloves,  the  sheep  his 
Bute,  the  silkworm  his  storkin<;s,  the  neate  his  shoes 
— he  would  be  left  in  a  cold  condition. 

¥uUer,  Holy  War,  p.  154. 
tTis  dyct  onely  for  an  eslriek  tooth. 
It  cannot  cug,  yet  very  much  doth  smooth. 

Tayhr's  Workes,  1680. 

ESTRO,  «.,  for  cestrum.  Literally  the 
gadfly ;  metaphorically,  any  violent 
and  irresistible  impidse. 

But  come,  with  this  fVee  heat, 
Or  this  same  estro,  or  cnthusiasme, 
(Yor  these  are  phrases  both  poetical) 
Will  we  go  rate  the  prince. 

Marston's  Parasitaster,  ii ;  Jnt.  Dr.,  ii,  8S7. 

ETERNE.     Eiernal. 

But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

Macb.,  iii,  8. 
On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eteme. 

Haml.,  ii,  9. 
0  thou  Eteme  f  by  whom  all  beings  move. 

Brotcue,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iT,  p.  89. 
For  which  we  ought  in  all  our  haps  rejoice. 
Because  the  eye  eteme  all  things  foreseeth. 

Mirourfor  Mag.,  p.  884 

fETERNESS.  The  quality  of  beirg 
eternal. 

Corruption,  and  etemesse,  at  one  time. 
And  in  one  subject,  let  tc^ther,  loosse  ? 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

fETRIED.     For  tried. 

Hereby  you  see  th'  unsteady  trust  in  warre, 
Hereby  you  see  the  stay  of  states  etride. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

ETTICKE,  or  ETHIKE,  adj.  Hectic. 
Etique,  Fr.    Here  evidently  ague  fits. 

A  sicknesse,  like  the  fever  etticke  fitt^. 

Which  shakes  with  cold  when  we  do  bume  like  fire. 

Promos  and  Cassand.,  iii,  1. 
W1iat  saide  1?  l}ke  to  etticke  fittes?  nothing  neare. 

IbU. 
Qohil  lie  tliyngii  war  done  in  Scotland,  AmhroM  kyn( 
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or  Bntonli  Ml  in  ue  dirniiiid  KikDO  lumit  tli> 
I/lic  finir.  BlOfUrw.  dud  bj  Dr.  Jimiacn. 

Tliig  e/Aie,  or  eltiek  fever  wm,  in  fsct, 
the  conBiimptioi],  but  was  sine  called 
tin  ngue.  An  old  medical  book  aays, 
"Of  the  CoiiBtimptioLi  or  Eiliic  Hec- 
tica.  TliJB  ii  one  of  the  tdobc  periloiiB 
agues  that  may  light  iipun  a  man." 
Moton't  General  Practice  ofPkyaiek, 
port  vi,  cap.  x\,  p.  679- 

I  htrc  the  fever  rtkii,  riuht, 

I  bunie  wiil>>n,  cciume  .iilMmt, 
And  hannE  netted  nil  m;r  ■■■gltti 

Tlien  Mli»e>  deilb,  wiDnwt  nil  donht. 

ETTIN.  A  giant.  From  el'enTs^.  id.' 
So  deriTed  by  Dr.  Leydeo,  in  his 
GloBsnry  to  the  Complayot  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Jamieson  rather  incon- 
aiderately  objected  to  tliis  etymology  ; 
but  both  Lye  and  Benson  give  elen, 
ffifftu,  wliicb  they  derive  from  elan, 
to  eat.  The  origin  is  therefore  unde- 
niable. 

Vv  Uicj  HT  the  king  of  Pmiuml  cunat  >it  it  liit 
luml.  but  Ike  nuit*  ud  the  illint  (ill  nime  ud 
■uMeh  it  fniiii  him.       B.  f-  Ft.  r<ti*H  BfS.  P.,  i,  1. 
Akd,  vbethsr  Uim  with  douflitT  Enjghi, 

llloii  il'iJtM  mr  fln  lo  ^'nl  liim. 
^  Col  Ian,  Sroffirr  &ofl. 

Eyttin  i»  also  preserved  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  of  which  many  examples 
are  given  by  Jnmieson,  quarto  Diet. 
As  eltin,  from  its  etymology,  implies 
cannibalism,  every  ginnt  might  not  de- 
*erve  the  name.  [This  is  not  correct.] 
See  also  Chalmers's  Glossary  to  Sir 
Daviil  Lyndsay. 
EVAHGY.  An  affected  expression, 
siippoard  to  be  used  for  facility ;  from 
tiirpyin,  ensy.  I  rkther  suspect  the 
passage  to  have  been  corrupted  at  the 

In  pLninerna>})r,wtialantlieTr  apnli. 

Uinr.  nfjnf.  if.r.,  O.  PI,  I,  K. 

EUBIDES.  A  collective  name  for  some 
of  the  western  islRiids  of  Scotland 
A  corniption  a(  Ebuda,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  them  by  Pliny.  They 
are  now  called  Hebridet,  which  is 
perhaps  only  a  further  corruption. 


i*^/.  j-g/joft,  u.  IK,  p.s3;. 

A  Dll  IIiow  ll<Aiili>.  Iml>nr'd 
ednrnii.  nW.,  B. )[,  p,  9M. 

EYICKB.     A  epeciea  of 

!  iltenmi  genu,  roti,  Vanoiii 


tEVECKE,  c 
wild  goat. 


qum  TDeem  aimt  qui  in  platjMtntB  «■ 
:.  uf  IfaAoc,  liome.  Une  etjiFce  de  ehevnl 
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To  EVBN.     To  equal,  or  make  equal. 

might  liefgitndin  tlieailenilvofDifpvlrndHVOui 

There's  dhht  1o  h«  comider'd ;  bal  we'll  frn 
All  tbHl  (Dod  time  will  (ire  u.  Cjmt..  iii. 

Id  Othello,  ii,  I,  the  folios  read, 
instead  of  "  even  with  him,"  as 


the 


quarto  and  the  moder 

Bsl  now  the  woUi  be  im'^  with  the  plain. 

Jliiw,^-GiiJ-..0,  Fl,.  ii,313. 
The  ilaliljr  itBlli  he  reaj'd.  IcvilI'd.  and  nni'W. 

HfgwvDd,  hfm  A$t,  part  ii, 

EVEN,  adj.  Equal.  Singularly  osed 
in  the  phrase  even  CAriilian,  for 
fellow  Christian ;  a  customary  expres- 
sion. 

And  the  more  pity  i  that  grmt  folk  thould  have  emit- 
tenimee  in  lluiwnrld  to  drown  or  hni^  IheinKltn, 

F^dlj  (Uit^nir  Ihetivci  oT  Ibeirnni  nrijira.  dia. 


rtij.,  p.  n;. 

Were  no  trustic  rrende  to  jrou,  nor  ehHrilahle  nun  to 
mine  ran  Ckrittian. 

U-iet  CkmicU.  Htm.  VIII.  p.  HI. 

It  is  in  fact  a  remnant  of  older  lan- 
guage ;  for  Mr.  Todd  shows  thst 
Wickliff  used  even  tenant  for  fellow- 
servant. 
fEVEN.  On  an  ewH,  i.  e.,  on  an 
equality ;  on  par. 

EVIL  EYED.  Envious,  malicious.  Envy 
is  denoted  by  an  evil  eye  in  the  New 
TcBtnmpnt,  niid  is  warranted  by  the 
original.  "  In  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good."  Malth.,  xx,  15.  See 
also  Mark,  vii,  22,  and  other  pasaages. 

Vdu  ahull  not  find  me,  dannhter. 
Alter  tlie  alander  oT  niut  atepKotLen, 
li«l.rt-4i  nnlo  ^ou.  C)mi.,  i.  1. 

fEVILNESS.  Perversity  of  disposition. 

I  pvrceirve  thU  holhing  !■  to  be  had  or  pHUa  in 

ptod  duetrine  and  inatmi-tioaa,  which  t  hare  dHC 
Ihruagli  iBJnc  jdle  nuitymei  aid  plaiea. 

Noriiireiiti-,  TrutiH  •fmimll  Diamf,  UTT- 

tETIRATK.     Emasculated. 

Ill  thia  cnnlirt  then  d;ed  of  our  part  alu.  men  of  H 

prindpall  oT  nil  the  fnij^  in  ordinaric.  and  a  ecnainc 
esquirr  iir  buxuclier,  bome  a  verie  nirmlt  nmch, 

miM  he  cuninirul  eillicr  »illi  old  Sidniui  oc'Seiviga, 
Htlliuur,  AmmimiM  iTwMt,  IM. 
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fEVITE.     To  avoid.     Lat.  evito. 

Wonder  of  u  ouders !  what  we  ou{;ht  Vevite 
Ab  our  disease,  we  hug  as  our  deiiglit. 

QtiarU^t  EmiUmt. 

fEVITE  RN  ALL.     Everlasting. 

He  that  so  many  galling  steps  hath  trac'd, 
That  in  so  many  countries  earst  hath  bin, 
And  to  his  eviiernaU  fame  is  grac'd. 
To  be  w0ll  welcom'd  unto  Bossonis  innft. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

EUPHUISM.  An  aflfected  style  of  con- 
versation and  writing,  fashionable  for 
some  time  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  fame  of  Lyly's  two  perform- 
ances, entitled  Eaphues,  or  the  Ana- 
tomy  of  Wity  and  Euphues  and  his 
England,  This  we  learn  only  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  filount,  who  pub- 
lished six  of  his  plays  in  1632:  he 
say 8,  ''Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for 
a  new  English  which  he  taught  them. 
Euphues  and  his  England  began  first 
that  language.  All  our  ladies  were 
then  his  scollers,  and  that  beautie  in 
court  who  could  not  parley  Euphuesme, 
was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which 
now  there  speaks  not  French.'* 
The  work  which  had  this  extraordi- 
nary effect,  is  well  characterised  by 
R.  Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  old 
plays,  who  says,  "It  is  an  unnatural, 
affected  jargon,  in  which  the  perpetual 
use  of  metaphors,  allusions,  allegories, 
and  analogies,  is  to  pass  for  wit ;  and 
stiff  bombast  for  language."  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  author  perpetually 
takes  the  liberty  to  allude  to  things 
I  hat  never  had  existence  but  in  his 
own  brain,  as  acknowledged  and 
known,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
en  lions  specimen: 

I'll'-  peacock  is  a  bird  for  none  hut  Juno,  the  d*ive  for 
ii.i.ir-  hut  Veita :  none  miut  wear  Venus  in  a  tablt  but 
.  If  xaiuirr ;  none  Pallas  in  a  ring  hut  Vlyssrs :  for  as 
iiiiTc  is  hut  one  phrcnix  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
ii.ie  tree  in  Arabia  where  she  buildelh. 

Here  the  circumstances  in  italic  were, 
I  believe,  never  thought  of  but  by  this 
author ;  which  affectation  of  learning, 
without  any  sound  foundation,  has 
the  coldest  effect  imaginable.  The 
same  he  does  with  respect  to  the 
names  and  properties  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. I  have  remarked  above,  in 
('amomim:,  that  Shakespeare  meant 
to  ridicule  Lyly  in  what  he  iniroiiuces 
about  it  in  I  Hen.  IV.  And  in  the 
character   of   Osrick,   and   Hamlet* s 


burlesque  of  his  affected  language,  we 
have  a  complete  specimenof  ^«^Amw.'/i. 
HamL,  v,  2.  Very  fine  people  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  Euphuis^d: 

When  the  Arcadian  and  Euphuis'd  gentlewomen  ha>t 
their  tongues  sliarpencd  to  set  upon  yoti 

Decker's  OuVs  Hornh.,  ch.  vL 

By  Arcadian  it  should  appear  that  a 
fashion  was  taken  from  the  Arcadia 
of  Sidney,  as  well  as  the  Euphues. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Euphues 
is  said  in  ridicule  to  be  part  of  the 
furniture  of  ati  affected  courtier : 

H'os  nothing  in  him,  but  a  piece  of  Euphues, 
And  twenty  dozen  of  tweivepenny  ribband. 

Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v,  p.  461. 

Drayton  gives  sir  Philip  Sidney  the 
credit  of  putting  an  end  to  Euphuism  ; 
but,  alas !  without  discarding  affecta- 
tion, tor  the  Arcadia  is  almost  as 
absurdly  affected  as  Euphues, 

The  noble  Sidney  with  this  last  arose. 

That  hertti  for  nuniliers  and  for  prose. 

That  throughly  pac'd  our  hingiiage.  as  to  show 

Tlie  pli'iiteous  Hnglish  band  in  baud  niiglit  go 

With  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  did  lir^tt  r>^duce 

Our  ton;;ue  from  Lilly's  [Lyi^'s]  writing  tb^n  iu  use: 

Talking  oj  stones,  stars,  plant  i.  of  fishes,  fiirs. 

Playing  with  words,  and  idle  siinilies ; 

As  th'  English  anea,  and  very  zanies  be, 

Of  cv'ry  tiling,  that  thi'v  do  hear  and  see, 

So  imitating  liis  [Lyly'^l  ridinilous  i ricks. 

They  speak  and  wi-it«  all  like  iiicrc  luitiHicks. 

Drayton,  Of  Po  tsand  Poesy,  p.  1256. 

Ben  Jonson  strongly  lashes  thin  affec- 
tation of  his  times,  in  his  Dincoverie.s  : 

I  do  hear  tlicnt  say  ortoii,  soiiic  men  an-  not  witty 
because  they  arc  not  every  where  witty,  tliaii  whirj 
nothing  is  mure  foolish.  If  mi  eye  or  a  n<Mu;  he  ui^ 
excellent  part  in  the  face,  thrnrlore  bt-all  ryr  nr  in««? 
I  think  the  eyebrow,  the  forehead,  the  rbwk,  chin, 
lip,  or  any  part  else,  are  as  ncci'ssiiry  and  natural  in 
the  plaC4;.  But  now  nothing  is  goud  that  is  natural; 
right  and  natural  lanu^iiage  seems  to  htre  tlie  least  of 
the  wit  in  it;  that  which  is  writhed  and  tortured  is 
accounted  the  more  exquisite.  Vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

+EW.  Used  here  as  the  name  of  a 
flowering  plant. 

The  flowers  of  plants  having  tlie  resemblance  of  butter- 
flies, conduce  to  fniitfulncM;  as  our  English  gander- 
goose,  the  flower  of  beans,  woodbine,  ew,  and  ragwort. 

Saunders's  Physiognomie,  1653. 

EWES.  The  price  of  ewes  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  is  preserved  in  the 
following  passage : 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

2  lien.  TV,  iii,  3. 

fEXAGITATED.  Violently  agitated. 
The  same  writer  has  exngitation. 

Then  fear  could  ere  ha\  c.  done,  and  did  presage 
Tir  enduing  storms  exagitutrd  rage. 

Chamherlayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

EXCALIBOUrt,  or  liSCALIBOUR.  The 
name  of  kinj;  Arthur's  sword,  whose 
spear  and  .«%hield  had  also  their  proper 
names ;  the  one  being  called  Rone^ 
the  i»ther  P  rid  win. 


WitlilfriS^.,  hi.  „ --  , 

coDid  bar.  Dnytom,  Pol)M..  i',  p.  733. 

This  sword  was  given  to  Arthur  by 
llie  Lady  of  the  Lftke,  to  whom  Merlin 
directed  him  to  "ppiy  for  it ;  the 
nccoant  is  given  iu  B.  I,  cli.  23,  of 
the  "Historie  of  Prince  Arthur." 
Lond.,  1634.  Other  adventurea  re- 
latiiig  to  this  sword  are  told  in  B.  IV, 
ch.  69,  70. 

The  Bwords  of  the  Iieroes  of  romance 
nsually  hnd  names ;  thus,  Mori/lay 
was  the  sword  of  sir  Bevia,  and  Durin- 
dana  of  Orlando. 

Im  talk  of  HivgU;,  Ki«lih<'.  Itarindani,  oi  h  ;  tnl  I 
liitae  of  miM  avn.      B.  Jw.  Bktj  m'.  in  H.,  iii,  1. 

As  all  beroea  were  made  to  resemble 
the  knights  of  romance,  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth gave  the  name  of  Croeea  Mori 
to  the  sword  of  Julius  Ceesar.  Hence 
ill  FuimUB  Troes: 

WhcR  ii  IbIk  Orna't  iwnrd,  all'i  Cnett  Mori, 
Wliich  nevir  hurt,  tiiit  kiU'dt  O.  Fl.,  lii,  f.  UT. 

So  also  in  the  Mirror  for  MagistrBles, 

Nenniiis  says, 

1  had  hit  iwoid,  wu  ounid  Crxn  Han. 

Leg.  o/Jir„,j„,  p.  138, 

fEXCHAHGE-WENCHES.  The  women 
who  kept  stalls  at  the  exchange,  and 
whose  reputauon  was  not  very  good. 

Ff  OH'  Fveiy  ezehvugt^vfuck  \%  UHhcT^d  in  b;  th«a  llito 
tlicj  lurk,  H  bile  her*tlf  Incki  poiliing  (n  makv  her  ■• 


B.  Joxl.  Ekt)  Mn  twl  ofB.,  i,  3. 

EXCREMENT,  from  rxcreseo.  Every- 
thing thHtnppesrs  to  vegetate  or  grow 
upon  the  human  hody ;  as  the  hair, 
the  beard,  the  nails. 

Wh>  it  Tlnic  aiirli  a  ni)-gird  of  hair.  Uing  •■  it  ii  io 

pltntiful  on  •icmtTHl.  €«••.  «f£..  ii.  2 

Dmily  nilh  j»3  iiatmnl.  mj  miuMrliin. 

Whoar  chin  iicniv  no  inipmiioB  of  ubhIlckhI, 
NU  ■  bur.  mrt  an  rirrrmal.       aaimaut  4.  Firieiii 
Bnt  abcn^e  nlUbiii)rm  wpnriiDbfnrd;  long  hnnla 
Comv  out  iu  jilriitirul!]'.       Aiwfu/fil'j  AmfHl-a,  1,  3. 

Which  passages  explain  the  folluning. 


that  ix,   my  pedlar's  beard;    and  in 
Hamlet, 


that 


r  there  1 


I  life  I 


tEXCUSATORY.     Made  for  an  eicuse. 

dii-cra  pDTti  bryoud  thr  bcu. 

Obt.  bTSiIuIl  WorlUa,  n.  d. 

EXECUTION.     The  sacking  of  a  town. 

Old  bcil-rid  hcliknia,  withoul  l«th  or  Innrnea, 
That  vr>ulil  001  By  bi>  rniy.    S  f  fl.  Mtd  Lour,  i,  L 

It  is  said  to  be  so  used  by  Ben  Jonaon, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  the  passage. 
It  WHB  probably  a  military  terra. 
EXERCISE.  The  puritaaa  had  week- 
day sermons,  which  they  msde  a  Ki^at 
point  of  frequenting,  and  termed  ex- 
ercisi'S.  In  ridicule  of  them  a  profli- 
gate character  says, 

"'     '"    -  -  aahallhcafnidton 


1,0  .i- 


tritj 


jf.^  1/  qui^.,  o,  PL.  ji.  itt. 
These  exerdaea    are   noticed   in   the 
Canons  of  the  Church.     See  Todd. 
It  probably  m^ns  sermon  in  the  fol- 
lowing pnssaee : 


EXHIBITION.  Stipend  or  allowance 
of  money.  Still  used  in  the  univer* 
sities,  where  the  salaries  bestowed  by 
some   foundations  are  called  exkibU 


Go  Io,  behave  yovnelf  diatiucUj, 
nliljr,  or  1  pmUat  111  lake  (my  yni 

Nay.  take  all. 

|T;,-j; ■    ■ 

Thus, 


IWGnil.,i.l 


B.  i-  Fl.  SfOHiit  Cur-I 


Ilir'a  o'ith  Uiut  icif  eiUtilJM 
Which  jour  o<n  caStit  yield.  CfM..  1,7. 

"  Hired  with  that  very  same  allow- 
ance of  money."  And  when  Lear 
complains  of  being  "  confin'd  to  exhi- 
bition,''' he  means,  put  upon  a  stated 
allowonce.  Lear,  i,  2.  The  same  is 
the  intent  nf  Othello  when  be  requires 
for  his  wife. 

tEXIOENCK."  An  extremity. 


txt 


is; 


EXP 


ferenged  of  his  landlord  for  redacin^  him  to  such  an 
exigence.  History  o/J^anciou,  1655. 

EXIGENT;  frequently  used  for  exi- 
gence* Situation  of  difficulty ;  as  in 
the  following: 

Why  do  YOU  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ?  Jul.  Ce«.,  ▼,  1. 

But  Shakespeare,  or  some  one  of  his 
time,  has  used  it  for  extremity,  in  the 
sense  of  end  or  termination : 

I'bese  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  dniwiug  to  their  exigent.  1  Hen.VI^  ii,  6. 

'i'he  following  passage  is  cited  as 
parallel,  and  probably  is  so  : 

llatli  driv'n  her  to  some  desperate  exigent. 

Wisdome  of  Dr.  DodgpoU,  1600. 

The  next  is  so  without  doubt,  as  the 
speaker  alludes  to  his  own  immediate 
death : 

And  now  arrived  upon  the  armed  coast, 
In  expectation  of  the  victoria 
Whose  honour  Ues  beyond  this  exigent^ 
Through  mortall  danger,  with  an  active  spirit. 
Thus  1  aspire  to  undergoe  my  death. 

C.  Toumeur,  Atheist's  Tragedy,  I  4. 

f EXILED.     Slender;  weak. 

Which  (to  my  exiled  and  slender  learning)  have  made 
this  little  treatise  againste  diceplaying,  danncing, 
and  vaine  playes  or  enterludes. 

Nortkbrooke,  e^aitut  Dicing,  1677. 

fEXISTIMATION.     Esteem ;  estimate. 

As  thoughe  the  hole  existimaeion  of  theyr  wisdome 
were  in  jeopardv  to  be  overthrowne,  and  that  ever 
after  they  shoulcf  be  counted  for  very  diserdes. 

Mare's  Utopia,  1551. 

fEXITIAL.     Fatal ;  ruinous. 

like  to  a  threatning  meteor  in  the  aire. 
Which  where  it  lights  exitiaU  ruin  brings. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britanntca,  1609. 

tEXORNATION.     Embellishment. 

Idlencsse  againe  is  the  sister  of  doltishnesse,  both 
enemies  to  art;  whereas  exercise,  conference,  and 
experience  make  both  arte  and  wit  to  yeeld  fcnrth 
fruit  and  exomation. 

Bick  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of  Excellent 
IHseriptions,  1616. 

EXPECT,  s.     Expectation. 

Be't  of  less  expect. 
That  matter  needless,  &c.  Tro.  /*  Cr.,  i,  8. 

]  I  Imve  not  seen  another  instance  of  it. 
»  {*  J>as  been  thought  that  Shakespeare 
*  xnsidered  it  as  an  allowable  licence 
I       to  make  substantives  from  verbs,  and 

ncp  versd.    He  generally  followed  the 

practice  of  his  time. 
EXPEDIENCE.     Expedition,  celerity. 

Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expedience. 

Rich.  II,  ii,  1. 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battits  set, 
Aud  will  with  all  expedience  set  on  us.    Hen.  f,  iv,  3. 

Also,  in  the  sense  of  enterprise,  un- 
dertaking : 

III  forwanliiijr  this  dear  erpedimce.      1  Hen.  IF,  i,  1. 

That  is,  the  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Lanil. 

I  siiall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 

Jnt.  and  CI.,  i,  3. 


EXPEDIENT,  of/j.  Expeditious,  quick; 
like  the  preceding  substantive. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  Uege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Ilich.II,i,A. 
Ills  marches  arc  expedient  to  this  town. 

John,  ii,  1. 

EXPEDIENTLY.  Expeditiously;  still 
with  the  same  analogy. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

2s  you  I.  it,  in,  1. 

tEXPENED.  Christened.  This  sin- 
gular  corruption  is  not  un frequently 
met  with  in  old  parish  registers,  and 
the  error  may  have  originated  in  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  Greek  Xp, 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  name  itself.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  Xpofer  for 
Christopher, 

tEXPENSEFUL.     Expensive;  lavish. 

Hercupna  the  States  made  up  the  sum  presently, 
which  came  in  ront'cnient  time,  foritserv'd  to  defray 
the  cxpencefult  pm^rcsse  In:  mnde  to  Scotland  the 
summer  fuUowing.     HoweWs  Fauiilieur  Letters,  1650. 

To  EXPIRE,  V,  a.  To  exhaust,  or 
wear  out. 

Now  when  as  time  flying  with  uinges  sMrift 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  Juvels 
Should,  &c.  Speus.  Moth.  Uubb.  Tale,  308. 

So  also  Shakespeare  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Selden.     See  ToJd. 
t^o  EXPISCATE.     To   fish   out;    to 
inquire. 

Expiscatin^  if  the  rcnown'd  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns. 

Chapm.  II.,  X,  181. 

To  EXPLATE.  To  explain,  or  unfold, 
for  expleat  or  unpleat :  a  word  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Jonson. 
Mr.  Gififord  says  that  expiation  is  in 
Coles's  Dictionary ;  but  it  is  not  in 
some  editions  which  I  have  seen. 

Like  Solon's  self  explat'st  the  knotty  laws 

With  endless  lalx>urs.    Bpigr.  65,  on  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 

tBXPLOIT.     To  perform. 

He  returned  to  Sitiils,  and  assembled  the  souldiors 
there  inhabiting,  t4>gether  with  those  whom  he 
brought  with  him ;  and  impatient  of  farther  delayes, 
he  made  hast  to  exploit  some  warlike  service. 

Holland's  Ammanus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
Which  enterprise  he  judged  verye  necessarie  to 
be  exptoyted,  tor  better  keeping  of  the  Brytaynes  ia 
obedience.  Holinshed,  1677. 

EXPOSTURE.  Exposure;  the  being 
exposed. 

Determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  erposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  Coriol.,  iv,  1. 

As  tbis  word  is  found  only  here,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error  of 
the  press,  for  exposure,  but  it  is  the 
reading  of  the  first  folios. 
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fEXPROBKATE.     To  reproach. 

/;»!</.  Wliin  that  he 

Sliull  lotitli  tliy  fuul  riitbnicei,  nnd  avoid 
Ti.\  8ij!ht,  IS  stiiutliiiig  tiiiit  doth  exprubrate 
]\ii  sins  unto  him.  CurtvriykVs  Siedge,  1861. 

Hip    Ilow  i''r  don't  erprohratf  our  poverty, 
Thou}{h  ull  our  wealth  hnth  hecn  the  Persiuns  spoyl. 

CartwrigkV*  Royall  Slave,  Ittol. 

tEXPUATE.     Spit  out. 

And  force  a  gate  in  jumps,  from  towrc  to  towre, 
A  poore  aud  expuair  humor  of  ilie  court. 

Chapman's  Byron**  Conspiracy,  1G08. 

fEXPUG NATION.  The  conquest  of  a 
town. 

In  the  liistorv  of  Agatboclet,  it  is  also  recounted,  that 
AmiclMr  the  Carthagenian,  being  oue  day  at  the  fx- 
pnynation  of  Siracuta.  he  hcaird  a  voyce  which  said  to 
htm  in  a  drcame:  To-morrow  thou  shah  sup  in 
Siracusa,  which  came  to  passe. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

fEXPUGNER.  Oue  who  reduces  a 
fortress. 

I  have  my  lord,  aud  doubt  not  he  « ill  proove. 
Of  the  vet  taiotlesse  fortrvsse  of  Bvron, 
A  quicke  expvgnrr,  nnd  a  strong  aoider. 

Chapman's  Byron's  Conspiracy,  1608. 

To  EXPULSE.  To  expel,  or  drive  out. 
ExpuUuSf  Lat. 

For  ever  should  they  be  espuls'd  from  France. 

1  Hen.  ri,  iii,  3. 
For  he  was  erpulsed  the  senate.  North's  Fiat.,  p.  499. 
It  he,  erpulswg  king  Kichard,  as  a  man  not  meet  for 
the  office  he  bare,  would  take  upon  him  the  scepter. 

Holinshed,  vol.  ii,  V  v  8. 

EXSUFFLICATE,  adj.  Contemptible, 
abominable.  From  exsuffiare,  low 
Lat.,  which  Du  Gauge  expiaius  "  con- 
teninere,  despuere,  rejicere."  It  is 
derived,  he  says,  from  the  old  eccle- 
siastical form  of  renouncing  the  devil, 
in  the  ancient  baptism  of  catechu- 
mens, when  the  candidate  was  com- 
manded by  the  priest  to  turn  to  the 
west,  and  thrice  cx^vfflate  Satan 
(exaufflarCf  or  insufflare) .  He  refers 
to  Cyril,  and  others  of  the  fathers, 
for  HUthority.  The  EugHsh  word  is 
found  only  in  this  passage  of  Shake- 
speare : 

When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 

To  such  eisvjflicatr  and  blown  abuses.    Othello,  iii,  3. 

This  not  being  understood,  exsuffolate 
was  proposed  by  Ilanmer,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Johnson  nnd  others;  but  the 
other  (or  rather  exufflicate)  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  is 
probably  right.  Rider  and  Thonia- 
sius  both  acknowh'dge^ar//^o  as  equi- 
valent to  effioy  but  ns  a  word  then 
disused.  Niilpicius  Severus  has  ex- 
9\ijjloy  in  his  third  Dialogue,  but  con- 
fesscB  that  it  is  not  pure  Latin.     It 


was,  however,  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
term. 

In  Schmidius's  Lexicon  Ecclesiasti- 
cum  Minus,  exsufflare  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  '*  Mos  erat  antiquorura,  in 
sign  urn  detestationisj  in  expuUione 
malignonim  spirituum,  quemadmo- 
dum  etiam  in  baptismi  ritibus  ecclesisd 
Romanes  solet  adhiberi  a  sacerdote, 
olim  quoqne  k  catechumeno."  He 
also  quotes  Cyril,  Augustin,  and 
others ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  still  done 
bv  the  priest  in  the  Roman  Church. 
To  EXTEND.     To  seize,  .  A  kw  term. 

Labienus  (this  is  stiff  news) 
Ilath  with  his  Parthian  force  extended  Asia. 

Ant.  4r  CI,  \,  9. 
But  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  humbler  key. 

Mass.  NrtP  Way  to  p.  0.  D.,  v,  1. 

Also,  to  praise,  probably  from  the  idea 
of  extending  or  augmenting  the  com- 
mendation or  qualities  of  a  person. 
The  following  passage  contains  a  sin- 
eular  contradiction  of  expressions : 

1  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himselr.  Cymk.,  i,  1. 

Wonderfully  to  extend  him,  be  it  but  to  tmiifjr  bcr 
Judgement.  IHd.,  i,  fi. 

EXTENT.     A  seizure.     This  is  also  a 
legal  expression. 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  huidt. 

As  you  I.  it,  iii,  1. 
And  the  sheriff  with  them  is  come  to  serve  an  exinU 
upon  your  land.    Sfiseries  of  Inf.  Mart.,  0.  PL,  r,  96. 

Used  also  to  signify  a  violent  attack, 
such  as  is  made  in  serving  an  extent: 

In  this  uncivil  and  ui^jiut  extent 

Against  thy  peace.  Twtl.  N.,  iv,  1. 

EXTERN.    An  abbreviation  of  external, 
outward. 

The  native  net  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  rnniplinivnt  extern.  Othello,  i,  1. 

It  is  exemplified  in  the  new  edition  of 
Johnson,  from  Bacon,  bishop  Taylor, 
and  IIoMcIl. 
fEXTINCT,  n.  $.     Extinction. 

To  the  uttermost  rx/inr/  of  life. 

t'uru*9  Honor  Triumphant,  1001 

To  EXTIllP.     To  extirpate.     Lat. 

But  it  is  inifiOHSible  to  extlrp  it  quite,  friar, 'till  calmc 
and  drinking;  W  put  down.  Mens,  for  M.,  iii,  £ 

But  be  ertirprd  from  our  provinces. 

I  Hen.  VI,  iii,  3. 
Besran  to  hiitc  the  benefit,  and  in  place 
()t  thanks  devise  t'  extirp  the  memory 
Of  Kueh  an  art.  U.  Jon*.  Fox,  iv,  S. 

Whirh  to  rrthpr,  he  laid  him  privily 
Ikiun  in  n  d.'irKS4«me  lonely  place  far  in. 

Spens.  /'.  ^.,  I.  X.  25. 

fEXTHAOKDINARY.     In  the  sense  of 
foreign,  np|)lied  to  mercenary  troops. 

MiliteK  ad\entiiii,  Cir.  extemi,  £id.  extraordinarii. 
f wiAcxTOi,  Dioni :    iwimucni,    Pltttarc      Sondarti 
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ettranjfiers.  Souldicrs  of  another  country  that  come 
to  serve  lor  pnye :  extraordinarie  aouldiers. 

Nonunclalor. 

fEXTRAVAGANCY.     A  caprice. 

BaiHnioud  was  then  in  his  extravaneies,  and  would  take 
hoat,  alleging  it  was  more  cool  and  pleasant  to  return 
by  water  tlinn  by  land. 

Comical  Hittory  of  Franrion,  1665. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
its  etymology,  wandering  about,  going 
beyond  bounds.     Extra  vagans. 

Th'  extratagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  connnc.  Uaml.,  i,  1. 

To  an  extravagant  aiid  wheeling  stranger. 

Othello,  i,  1. 

EXTREAT.     Extraction.     Extrait,  Fr. 

Some  clMrkes  doe  doubt,  in  their  devicefuU  art. 
Whether  this  heavcnlv  thing,  whereof  1  treat. 

To  weeten  mercic,  be  of  justice  part, 

Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreate. 

Sp.  F.  Q..  V,  X,  1. 

fEXTRINSECATE.  Coming  from  with- 
out.     Lat. 

Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  extrinsecate,  by  marvaile  wrought. 

Wisdom  of  Ar.  Dodipol,  1600. 

fEXTRIP.  To  spoil.  Or  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  extirp,  to  extirpate. 

Snbduetli  Soba ;  foyls  the  Moabite ; 

Wholly  extrips  the  down-trod  Jebnsite.      Du  BarUu. 

tEXULCERATE.    Galled;  mortified. 

Or,  if  that  should  misse,  yet  Ursicinus,  alreadie 
exulcerate,  and  carrying  rancour  in  his  heart,  be 
utterly  aboiislied,  to  the  end  that  no  scruple  should 
remaine  behind,  {i^reatly  to  be  feared. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marceltinus,  1609. 

EXUFFLTCATE.     See  Exsufflicatb. 

EYAS.  A  young  hawk.  From  ey,  Sax., 
an  egg,  as  being  newly  hatched.  Such 
is  the  derivation  given  by  Church  and 
others.  It  is  certain  also  that  Latham 
and  other  writers  on  falconry  use 
eyas;  yet  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
eyas  is  only  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  niasy  the  latter  having  a 
direct  derivation  from  the  French, 
whence  other  terms  of  falconry  are 
deduced.  The  former  is  more  remote 
and  fanciful.  See  Ney,  in  Ritson's 
Glossary  to  his  Metrical  Romances. 
Mr.  Malone  testifies  that  it  is  some- 
times written  nyas.  See  his  note  on 
the  following  passage.  He  adds, 
"Some  etymologists  think  nyas  a 
legitimate  word.'*  The  above  account 
was  written  long  ago,  and  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Todd  adopts  the 
•ame  opinion.  See  his  Johnson,  in 
Eyas, 

Bat  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  childreii,  Uttle  eyates, 
flmt  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question.     Haml.,  ^\' 

Lflce  eyas  hawk  up  mounts  into  the  ikieSk 

Hk  newly  budded  pinioni  to  assay. 

Spens.  F,  Q.,  I,  zL  84. 


The  French  word  is  thus  defined: 
"On  appelle  oiseau  niais,  un  oiseau 
de  fauconnerie  qu'on  prend  au  nid, 
et  qui  n'en  est  encore  sortie.  Ce  mot 
paroit  formd  du  nid  meme,  oii  le  d  ne 
se  prononce  pas."  Prevot,  Manual 
Lexique, 
EYAS^MUSKET.  AyouughawK  From 
eyas  and  musket,  a  young  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  which  is  derived  from  nums- 
chety  Fr.,  of  the  same  meaning.  See 
Minshew.  Muscetus  in  low  Latin 
means  the  same.  See  Du  Cauge. 
Musquet,  a  gun,  comes  from  the  same 
mouschet ;  and  muschetta  meant  a 
missile  weapon  of  war  before  the 
invention  of  artillery  i  all  in  al'-^ion 
to  falconry.  Du  Canye  and  Mc.tut/e, 
Metaphorically,  this  word  eyas-musket 
is  used  as  a  jocular  term  for  a  small 
child. 

How  now,  my  ryas-muskrt!  what  news  \\\\\\  you? 

Mcr.  W.  tr.,  iii,  8. 

See  NiAS  and  Musket. 
An  EYE.     A  small  tint  of  colour;  pro- 
bably as  much  as  is  just  suflScieut  for 
the  eye  to  discern. 

Jnt.  The  irrouiid  indotvl  is  tawney. 
Seb.  With  nn  rife  of  ^rccn  in  't.        Temp.,  ii,  1. 
None  of  thcEe  I>eurd9  «ill  serve  ; 
Tlierc's  not  an  eye  of  white  in  tlicm. 

Goblin:!,  O.  PI.,  X.146. 
Red,  with  an  ei^e  of  blue,  niHkf  s  a  put  pie. 

Botfle,  quoted  by  Sticvcns. 

f  EYE.  The  brightest  ornament. 

Your  daughter  was  the  verie  eye  of  ilie  soieninitii;. 

Govgh's  Strange  Discorery,  1640. 

f  EYE.  To  see  with  half  an  eye,  was  an 
old  and  common  phrase  for  to  see 
easily. 

Are  not  the  little  dice  cast  downe  upon  the  table,  that 
every  man  may  see  them  that  hath  but  hal/e  an  eye^ 
and  may  easily  tell  every  pricke  and  poyut  upon  them  ? 
and  therefore  I  cannot  see  howe  any  man  should 
thereby  be  deceyved. 

Nortkbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 
Yet  one  with  half  an  eye  may  see,  wee  ciinnot  be 
secure,  while  such  huge  fleets  of  men  of  war,  both 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Dunkirkers,  etc. 

MoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fEYE-BITING.  Fascination  ;  the  effect 
of  the  evil  eye. 

Fascinus,  Virg.  Horat.  Morbus  quo  pueri  cmaciiintur, 
ci^us  originem  obliquia  iuvidorum  ocults  tribuerunt 
reteres,  ciuusmodi  oculos  urentcs  vocat  Persius. 
Raxmavia,  rlutarch.  wojfA  ih  rots  ^a«n  Koiytiv. 
Hesychio  etiam  icpavyi|  dicitur.  A  bewitching  or  eye- 
biting:  a  disease  wherewith  children  waxe  leane  and 
pine  away,  ihe  originall  whereof  they  in  olde  time 
xefexred  to  the  crooked  and  wry  lookes  of  envious  and 
^       malidoas  people.  Nomendator,  1585. 

Master  Soot,  in  hit  Discovery,  telleth  us  that  our 
£nsliali  people  in  Ireland,  whose  ^lerity  were  lately 
iMTMioady  cut  oC  were  moch  given  to  this  idolatij 
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in  the  queen's  time,  insomuch  thnt,  there  being  a 
disease  HnioniJ»t  tlifir  CMttle  that  grew  blinde,  being  a 
common  ilisense  in  that  country,  they  did  commonly 
execute  people  for  it,  oiUing  them  nfe-biting  witches. 
Jdry's  CaudU  i»  the  Dark,  p.  lOi. 

EYE-BRIGHT.  An  unknown  person- 
age, coupled  with  another  of  the  name 
of  Pimlico,  and  both  mentioned  as  of 
great  celebrity  at  Hogsden. 

Galbtnts,  raen  and  women, 
And  of  nil  sorts,  tag-rng,  liave  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  ihrcavfs.  tU.-fc  ten  weeks,  ns  to  a  second  Hogsden 
In  days  ot  Pimnco  and  Eyrbright.    B.  Jons.  Alch.,  v,  2. 

A\  hat  illustrious  personages  bore  these 
names,  has  not  yet  been  discovered; 
but  the  lormer  has  given  his  appella- 
tion to  more  than  one  suburban 
district.  One  is  near  Hogsden,  as 
here  mentioned,  another  in  the  way 
from  Westminster  to  Chelsea. 
Eyehright  was  also  the  name  of  an 
herb,  called  in  the  Linnean  system, 
euphrasia  officinalis,  and  alluded  to 
by  Milton,  for  its  virtue  in  clearing 
the  sight : 

Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  ner\'e,  for  he  had  much  to  see. 

Par.  loi/.xi,  416. 

tEYEFUL.     Visible,  remarkable. 

Witli  this,  lie  hung  them  up  aloft  upon  a  tamrick  bough 
As  fyeful  trophies.  Chapm.  II.,  x,  896. 

EYERIE.  See  Aiery.  A  nest,  or  a 
young  brood  of  eagles  or  hawks. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  more  correct, 
though  the  other  is  more  prevalent, 
the  origin  being  ey,  an  egg. 

For  as  an  eyerie  from  their  seeges  wood, 

Led  o're  the  plains,  and  taught  to  get  their  food 

By  seeing  how  Uieir  breeder  takes  nis  prey, 

>ow  from  an  orchard  doe  they  scare  the  jey. 

Then,  Jkc.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,4,  p.  116. 

Dryden  uses  it  as  a  nest : 

Some  hajruiHrd  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh, 
Well  pouuc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wing  il  to  tly. 

Hind  and  Pather,  part  iii. 

EYES,  KISSING  OF.  The  commenta- 
tors on  Shakespeare  have  very  saga- 
ciously told  us  that,  "  It  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  kiss  the  eyes,  as  a  mark 
ef  extraordinary  tenderness."  See 
the  note  on  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 
Say  rather,  that  it  was  the  natural 
impulse  of  affection  in  all  ages,  with- 
out any  regard  to  fashion.  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  might  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  it. 

^YLIADS.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the 
eyes ;  a  word  which,  being  uncommon, 
is  corruptly  spelt  in  all  the  old  copies 
ef  Shakespeare :  as  iliads,  tdiads,  &c. 
The  best  guide  for  the  orthography 


is  the  French  original  ceillade;  which 
Cotgrave  translates  "  a  sheep* s-eye." 

Who  even  now  ^ve  me  good  eyes  too.  examined  mr 
parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads.      31<t.  W.  W.,  i,  i. 

It  occurs  again  in  Lear,  iv,  5,  where 
the  folios  spell  it  eliad^,  and  iliads; 
the  quarto  aliads.     See  Oeiliad. 
EYSELL.     See  Ftsel. 


F. 


FABELL,  PETER.  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  scholar,  and  reputed  ma- 
gician of  Edmonton,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  that  he  outwitted  the  devil. 

He  is  the  hero  of  the  old  comedv 

• 

entitled  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton; 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  that  play,  one  should 
conceive  him  to  have  lived  at  a  more 
distant  period  than  his  history  notes. 

'Tis  Peter  Fabeli,  a  renowned  scholar. 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hitherto  forgot 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  h»tter  age. 

It  then  states  that  he  was  called  **  the 
merry  fiend  of  Edmonton,*'  and  adds, 

If  anv  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name. 
In  Eomonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this  day, 
Fix'd  in  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church. 
His  monument  remaineth  to  be  seen ; 
His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Merry  Oert/,0.  PI.,  t.  249. 

By  the  prologue  to  Jonson's  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  the  comedy  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  popular ;  as  is  known 
also  by  other  proofs : 

And  shew  this  but  the  same  faceyou  have  dune 
Your  dear  delight,  The  Devil  ofJSdwumUm. 

The  comedy  was  anonymous,  and  the 
author  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  and 
to  Drayton. 

A  monument,  reputed  to  be  his,  was 
shown  in  Edmonton  church,  in  the 
time  of  Weaver  and  of  Norden ;  bnt 
it  was  without  inscription,  and  there- 
fore could  throw  no  light  on  his 
history.  The  fullest  account  of  him 
is  given  in  a  very  scarce  old  tract, 
entitled,  «  The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  &c.,  by 
T.  B."  This  tract  was  reprinted  in 
1819,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  woodcut.  T.  B 
signs  himself  at  the  end  Thomas 
Brewer.       He  says  of  Fabeli,   "In 
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fidmontoQ  he  wasUorne,  lived,anddied, 
in  the  reigne  of  king  H.  VII."  This 
it  the  only  date  relating  to  him.  But 
Warton  mentions  a  thin  folio  of  two 
sheets,  black  letter,  entitled,  "Fabyl't 
Ohoste,  printed  by  John  Rastal  in 
1553."     Brewer  says, 

He  was  a  man  of  good  diaccitt ;  and  a  man,  either  for 
his  gifts  external  or  internall,  inferior  to  few.  For  his 
person  he  was  absolute.  Nature  had  nerer  showne 
the  fulnesse  of  her  skill  more  in  any  then  in  him. 
For  the  other,  I  raeane  his  great  learning  (including 
many  misteries),  hee  was  as  amply  blest  as  any. 

See  also  Robinson's  History  of  Ed- 
monton, 1819,  p.  111. 
Short  as  the  period  was  between  his 
death  and  the  publication  of  Brewer's 
tract,  a  sufficient  number  of  fabulous 
tales  had  been  invented  of  him,  as 
may  be  seen  ther^. 
fFABELL,  ioxfaveL  Favour.  A  word 
which  was  becoming  obsolete  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

And  ve  shal  understand  that/oieU  is  an  olde  Englyshe 
worde,  and  signifieth  as  much  as  favour  doth  nowe  a 
dayes.  Tavenur'*  Aiagie$,  ISoS. 

tFABULIZE.     To  tell  fables. 

The  silly  foole,  who  fondly  ^ving  credit  to  them,  they 
fish,  draw,  wring  from,  deceive,  get  into  their  lingers, 
and  receive  mony  out  of  tlieir  purse,  then  endlesly 
among  themselves,  X\\tj  fahulite^  nourish  the  mistery, 
laugh,  play,  jeast,  dnnce,  leap,  skip. 

Passenffer  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tFABURTHEN.  A  word  apparently 
compounded  of  fa  and  the  word 
burthen  (of  a  song),  and  equivalent  to 
the  cum  notd  which  occurs  in  college 
and  cathedral  statutes.  It  became 
gradually  used  in  the  sense  of  lofty, 
high-sounding. 

Et  Ibi  cnntanmus  in  honorc  Dei  et  sancti  Geor^ii, 

miles  Christi  gloriose,  in  faburthyn £t  ibi 

cantavimus  in  capclla,  etc.,  Beata  Dei  genctrix  Maria, 
infahurthen.  Itenerary  of  JF.  Way,  printed  by  the 

n'>xhur;jh  Club,  pp.  95,  »7. 
But  1  let  that  passe  lest  thou  cuiue  in  n^xine  with  thy 
faburlkeu,  and  hit  me  in  teeth  with  love,  for  tliou  hast 
so  charmed  mee,  that  1  dare  not  spcakc  tiny  word  that 
may  bee  wrested  to  charity,  lest  thou  say,  1  meane 
love.  Lylie's  Euphnrs  and  hts  England. 

He  condemneth  all  mens  knowledge  but  his  Wne, 
raising  up  a  method  of  experience*  with  (tuirabile, 
miraculoeo,  stupendo,  and  such  fuburthtn  wonU,  as 
Fierovanti  doth)  above  all  the  learned  Gahenists  of 
Italic,  or  Europe.  Loilye'a  IVils  Jliserie,  1396. 

fFACE.  To  show  one's  face,  in  the 
sense  of  to  appear,  and  to  throw  in 
the  face,  for  to  reproach,  are  phrases 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

Is  not  the  voung  heir 
Of  that  brave  general's  family,  Giulio, 
So  poor,  he  dares  not  tkow  his  face  in  Naples  ? 

Th(  Slighted  Maid,  p.  19. 
Upon  my  parents  I've  broui^ht  dis^crace, 
I  nope  none  will  throw  it  in  Ihnr  facet 


For  if  they  do  ther'll  be  to  blame, 
I  beg  that  I  may  Sear  the  shame. 

Ballad  of  Sank  Wtkom, 

To  FACE  IT  WITH  A  CARD  OF  TEN. 
A  common  phrase,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  derived  from 
some  game  (possibly  |}r<mtfro)  wherein 
the  standing  boldly  upon  a  ten  was 
often  successful.  A  card  of  ten  meant 
a  tenth  card,  a  ten.  See  that  word. 
Warburton  was  wrong  in  saying  a  ten 
was  the  highest,  for  coat  cards  are  of 
equal  antiquity. 

A  vengeance  on  your  erafty  withered  hide. 

Yet  I  have  fa^i  %t  with  a  tori  cf  ten.      Ttim.  Shr.,  iL 

Some  may  be  coats,  as  in  the  caida :  but  then 

Some  most  be  knares,  some  varlets,  oawds,  and  ostlers. 

As  acea,  dneet,  oturds  &  ten  tofa^  it 

Out,  V  the  game  which  all  the  world  is. 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  3. 

Skelton  is  also  quoted  for  the  ex- 
pression : 

first  pycke  a  quarrel  and  fall  out  with  him  then, 
And  so  out  foes  him  with  a  card  often. 

I  conceive  the  force  of  the  phrase  to 
have  expressed  originally,  the  confi- 
dence or  impudence  of  one  who  with 
a  ten,  as  at  hrti^,  faced,  or  out-faced 
one  who  had  really  a  faced  card 
against  him.  To  face  meant,  as  it 
still  does,  to  bully,  to  attack  by  impu- 
dence of  face. 

Face  not  me :  thou  hast  brav'd  many  men ;  brave  not 
me ;  I  will  neither  ht  fac'd  nor  bruv'd. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  S. 

FACES  ABOUT.  A  military  word  of 
command,  equivalent  to  wheel. 

Or  when  my  muster-master 
Talks  of  his  tacticks,  and  his  ranks  and  files, 
His  bringers-up,  his  leaders-on ;  and  cries. 
"Faces about,  to  the  right  baud."  "the  left," 
Now, "  as  you  were."  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iv,  4. 

Ralph,  exercising  his  men  in  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  uses 
both  this  phrase  and  the  curious  one 
of  **  as  you  were." 

"  Double  your  files ;"  "  as  you  wera"  "faces  about.- 

ActT. 
Good  ctiptun,  faces  about,— to  some  other  discourse. 

£tery  Man  in  his  H.,  lii,  1. 
Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about, — I  must  present 
another.  B.  4r  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  act  r. 

Sweet  vh^in. 
Paces  about,  to  some  other  discourse. 

Antimtary,  0.  Fl.,  x,  50. 
Thou  know'st  nothing  but  the  earthly  part,  and  can'st 
cry  to  that.  Faces  about. 

Parson's  Wedd.,  0.  PL.xi,37«. 

Said  to  a  captain. 

Mr.  Pye  has  noticed  this  phrase  in 
the  19th  of  his  Sketches,  p.  95. 
In  the  Soldiers*  Accidence,  the  officers 
are  directed  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand in  these  terms,  used,  says  the 
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author,  both  here  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Faces  to  the  right. 

Faces  to  tlie  left. 

Fttcrs  about,  or        l„v:«i,  :.  «ii  ^„. 

Faces  to  th^  reare.h^'^*' '»  ^*  °"*- 

Gifford's  note  on  Every  Man  in  his 
H.,  act  i,  8C.  1. 
FACT.     Unusually  put  for  guilt. 

A»  you  were  past  ail  shame 
(ThoM  of  "joasfact  are  so)  so  past  all  truth. 

Wint.  Tale,  iii,  2. 

If  the  reading  be  right,  it  means 
*'  those  who  commit  such  facts  as  you 
have  ;*'  but  the  expression  is  singular. 
Some  have  conjectured  sect,  but  sect 
is  only  used  as  an  ignorant  corruption 
of  sex.  Fact  might  possibly  be  used 
fox  factiotiy  party,  or  set,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  an  authority.  Pack  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  [The  following  exam- 
ples illustrate  Shakespeare.] 

tFor  the  not  puniBhing  i}mfaet  (almott) 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  aUdne  and  lost. 

TkvUn'i  Worits,  1680. 
tAnd  thus  to  her  sad  sister  dotn  she  say; 
(Checre  in  her  cheeks,  htr  fact  hid  in  her  face.) 

I^gil,  h  l^icars,  1632. 

tFACTOTUM.  This  word  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  phrase  dominus 
fac  totum. 

H»'  ufis  90  farre  the  dominus  fac  totum  in  \]\\%juneto 
that  ins  words  were  laws,  all  things  being  acted 
according  to  liis  desire. 

Fvulis'  Hiat.  of  Plots  of  our  Pretended  Saints, 
2d  edit.,  1674. 
We  spoil  all.  if  we  forget  Robert  PasscUcw,  who  was 
do.iiiiiits  fac  totum  in  the  middle — and  fac  nihil  to- 
wards the  end— of  the  reign  of  Henry  111. 

Ibid.,  p.  278. 
Before  the  pope  had  a  ^eat  house  there,  and  became 
dominus  factotum,  dominus  Deus  noster  Papa. 

Head  of  Nile,  1681,  p. 'il. 

rFACULTIES.  Chapman  uses  this 
word  for  the  properties  of  inanimate 
objects.  Thus  (II.,  i,  234)  speaking 
of  the  sceptre  of  Achillea,  he  says. 

And  had  h\B  faculties 
And  ornaments  bereft  with  iron. 

tFACi;NDlTY.     Eloquence. 

Vpou  mjfaeundity,  an  elegant  construction  by  the 
fool.    80, 1  am  cednnt  arma  toga:'. 

Brome's  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659. 

To  FADGE.  To  suit,  to  fit.  This  was  per- 
haps  never  any  better  than  a  low  word, 
and  as  such  is  hardly  obsolete  yet. 
Etymologists  derive  it  from  the  Saxon. 

How  M-ill  this  fudge  ?  my  master  loves  her  dearly, 
And  I.  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him. 

2Vre/.iV.,ii,2. 
We  will  have,  if  \^A%fadge  not,  an  antick.  1  beseech 
you  foUow.  Lovers  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

In  good  sooth,  sir,  this  maicii  fadged  him. 

Promos  /-  Cass.,  part  i,  v,  6. 
With  flattery  my  muae  could  ntvttfadge, 

Drayt.  Bclog.,  3,  p.  I39S. 
I  am  one  of  fhoae,whote  opinion  is,  that  'ime  poeiie 


doth  ne^'cr  fadge  so  well — as  in  a  youthful,  wanton, 
and  unbridled  subject. 

Florio,  Transl.  of  Montaigne,  b.  i,  ch.  3& 
tA  beggar,  quoth  you,  this  \  care  begines  to  faigt. 

Mariage  of  Ifitt  aim  Wisdmu,  p.  SO. 

[It  was  hardly  obsolete  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.] 

tWell,  sir,  how  fadges  the  new  design  ?  have  you  not 
the  luck  of  all  your  brother  projector!,  to  deceive 
only  your  self  at  last.  Wyckeruy,  Country  Wife,  16S8. 

FADING.  The  name  of  an  Irish  dance, 
and  a  common  burden  for  a  song. 
In  the  Irish  Masque  performed  before 
James  I  at  court,  an  Irishman  says, 

But  tish  marriage  bring  over  a  doshen  of  oar  besbt 


mavshtcrs  to  be  merry,  perht  tee  shweet  faish,  ant  be; 
id  I 

George,  I  will  have  him  dance /oiiTi^r ;  fading  i«  a  fine 
jig,  rll  assure  you,  gentlemen. 


and  daunsh  &  fading  at  te  wedding. 


B.  Jons.  tTorks,  vol.  v,  p.  421 


you,  gentlemen. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Knight  of  B.  PestU,  iv,  1. 

So  Jonson  : 

See  you  yond  motion  ?  not  the  o\di  fading. 

Nor  captain  Tod,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  thing. 

But  one  more  rare.  £pigr.,  W. 

It  is  used  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  in 
the  following  passage : 

Not  one  amongst  a  nnndred  will  fall. 
But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  found. 

With  &  fading,  &c. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL.  viii,  2^ 

And  is  so  mentioned  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  iv,  3.  Mr.  Giflford  thinks  that 
both  the  song  and  the  dance  were 
naught. 
fFAGARIES.  Apparently  the  name  of 
a  dance,  vagaries. 

She  was  stark  mad  for  that  young  fellow  Paris, 
And  after  him  she  danc'dthe  utwf agarics. 

Ovid  Travcstie,  1681,  p.  3S. 

fFAGGOT-STICK.     A  staflf. 

Brave  Bragadoda  whom  the  world  doth  threaten, 
Was  lately  with  hfaggot'Sticke  sore  beaten. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1880. 

tFAGGOT-WASTED.        Arranged    in 
pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots  ? 

Their  dublettes  sometyme  /o^ffoZ-ioM^t^  above  the 

navill,  sometymes  cowe-beaUiea  belowe  the  flandces. 

Bieke,  Farew.  to  MiUtaric  Prof,  1S8L 

FAGIOLI.  French  beans.  The  Italian 
name  for  that  vegetable.  The  old  \ 
English  name  was  kidney  beans  (see 
Gerrard)  ;  but  when  they  came  as  an 
Italian  dish  they  were  called  foffioli 
when  among  French  cookery  French 
beans. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  ancho 
vies,  macaroni,  bovoli,/<^k>^,  caviare. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Ret.,  ii.  1> 

Bovoli,   in   the   same    place,    means 
periwinkles,  or  snails. 
FAIL,  *:     Failure. 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  fahM  and  peijur'd 
From  thy  great /ai7.  Cymh.,  iii,  4 

Mark,  anu  perform  it,  (see'st  thoaf)  for  the/U^ 
Of  any  point  in  't  ihnll,  kc.  WuU,  7.,  ii,  i 

And  again : 
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What  dangers  by  his  highness' fail  of  isiue 

May  drop  upon  his  kin;^om.  Ibid.,  v,  1. 

We  still  say  without  /ail,  but  in  the 
other  senses  it  is  not  used. 
FAIN,  adj.     Glad.     This  word  is  still 
used  in  some  phrases,  but  not  simply, 
a$  in  the  following: 

Yea,  man  and  birds  Art  fain  of  climbintr  hish. 

2  Hen.  F/,  ii.  1. 
Ah  York,  no  man  alive  to  fain  as  I.         Ibid.,  iii,  1. 
And  m  her  iiand  she  held  a  mirrhour  bright. 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed /ai«. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  1,  ir,  10. 

For   the   other    senses   of  fain,   see 
Todd's  Johnson. 
FAIR,*.    Fairness,  beauty.    Very  com- 
mon with  Elizabethan  authors. 

My  decayed /air 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

Com.  E.,  ii,  1. 

Thus: 

But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  snn  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair. 

Sh.  Venus  /-  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  450. 

See  also  his  18th  Sonnet. 

Then  tell  me,  love,  shall  1  have  all  Wyjfairf 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.,  iii,  16. 
The  lovely  lillie,  that  faire  flower  for  beautie  past 

compare, 
Whom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  hath  kill'd  and 
Masted  ail  her/air^. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Ind.  to  tf inter's  N.,  p.  566. 
Some  well  I  wot,  and  ot  that  some  full  many, 
Wisht  or  my  faire  or  their  desire  were  lesse. 

Lodge's  Glaucus  and  SilU. 

These,  and  maiiv  other  instances 
which  might  be  produced,  prove  that 
/air,  which  was  the  reading  of  the 
old  copies  in  the  following  passages, 
ought  not  to  be  changed. 

Demetrius  loves  your /air,  O  happr /Wr. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 

And, 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

But  the/otr  of  Bosalind.     Js  you  I.  itj  iii,  2. 

Some  modern  editors  in  the  former 
place  substituted  "you /air,"  and  in 
the  latter  "the /ace." 
lb  FAIR.     To  make  fair,  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  187. 

FAIRY-CIRCLES.  Certain  green  circles, 
frequently  visible  on  short  grass,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
dancing  of  fairies.  In  reality,  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  particular  fun- 
gus. 

Te  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonlight  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Temp.,  t,  1. 

Near  to  this  wood  there  lay  a  pleasant  mead. 
Where  fxiries  often  did  their  measures  tread, 
liViiich  in  the  meadows  made  such  circles  greene. 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  beene. 

Browme'*  Brit,  Fast.,  I,  ii,  p.  41. 


To  FAITH.  To  give  credit  to.  Peculiar 
to  this  passage : 

Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make  thy  words /ai/A'i.^  Lear,'\\,\, 

fFAlTHFUL.  One  of  the  popular  terms 
for  a  drunkard. 

"This  fellow  is  one  of  tKefaitkfuU,  as  they  proplianelie 
terme  him,"  said  Opinion ;  "  no  Ueliogabalus  at  meat, 
but  he  will  drinke  many  desrees  beyond  a  Duichniau.'* 

The  Man  %n  the  Moone,  1609. 

FAITOR.  A  malefactor,  a  traitor; 
literally  only  a  doer.     Faiteut\  Fr. 

Down,  down,  dogs !  down,  faitors! 

2  UcH.  IV,  ii.  4. 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  1  was  cast 
By  this  false /ay  ^or.  Spens.  F.  q.,  I,  iv,  47. 

A  false  infamous /ai^our  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet.  Ibid.,  11,  t,  30. 

FALCON.     A  species  of  cannon. 

Having  names  given  them,  some  from  serpents,  and 
ravenous  birds,  as  culverines  or  colubrines,  serpen- 
tines, ba8ilisque8,/au/coiM,  sacres,  8cc. 

Camden,  Rrtn.,  p.  208. 

2b  FALL,  active.  To  strike  down,  or 
let  fall.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  noted 
this  sense  as  obsolete,  but  it  is  so. 

The  common  executioner 
Falls  not  the  aze  upon  the  humbled  neck , 
But  first  begs  pardon.  Js  you  I.  it,  iii,  5. 

Aye,  but }  t 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a* little, 
Than/aU  and  bruise  to  death.     Meas.for  M.,  ii,  1. 

Which  explains  the  following  passage : 

Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fiws,  drawn  by  the  powi-fnl  sun 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride.  Lear,  ii,  4, 

That  is,  "  Drawn  by  the  sun  in  order 
to  beat  down  and  blast  her  pride." 
This  usage  was  not  uncommon.     See 
Johnson. 
fFALL  TO.     To  begin  anything. 

The  little  bo^  his  ^nner  drew. 

And  gave  it  the  old  man. 
Saying,  Dear  fsther,  pnyfiaU  to. 

Eat  neartily,  if  yon  can. 

The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  1st  part. 

FALL,  or  FALLING-BAND.  A  part 
of  dress,  now  usually  called  a  van« 
dyke ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress  from 
the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stifl'ruffs. 
It  seems  that  at  one  time  both  were 
worn  together.     Bellafront  says, 

8o,  poke  my  ruff  now.    My  gown,  my  gown  I  have  I 
my  fall,  where's  mjfaU,  Soger?  0.  PI.,  iii,  28L 

So  also. 

Nay,  he  doth  weare  sin  embleme  Iwat  his  neck; 
For  under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a  fall,  Afallistg-hand,  forsooth  I 

Marston,  Sat ,  iii,  p.  14B, 
Why  Women  loear  a  Fall. 
A  question  'tis  why  women  wear  ufall.^ 
The  truth  on't  is,  to  pride  they're  given  all, 
And  pride,  the  proverb  says,  will  have  a  fill. 

^  Wilts  Recreat.,  Epigr.  34B. 

Evelyn  says,  **This  new  mode  suc- 
ceeded the  cumbersome  rufi*;  but 
neither  did  the  bishops  or  judges  give 
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it  over  soon,  the  lord  keeper  Finch 
being,  I  think,  the  very  first.*'  Disc, 
on  Medals,  p.  108.  There  is  also  a 
passage  in  the  workn  of  Taylor  the 
water  poet,  which  says  that  the  falling 
band  preceded  the  ruff.  P.  108.  It 
certainly  followed  too. 

And,  do  you  hear?  you  must  wtta falling  btmdt,  you 
niuit  come  into  the  falling  fashion ;  there's  such  a 
denl  or  piuning  three  ruffs,  when  the  fine  clean /a// is 
worth  al- ;  and  agiun.  il'  you  should  chance  to  lake  a 
nap  in  the  afiernoon,  yowc  falling  band  rtquirei  no 
poking  stick  to  recover  its  form:  believe  me,  no 
lashion  to  Hiefalling  hand,  T  say. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  99. 

Yet  a  passage  is  quoted  where  a  woman 
is  said  to  have 

SHt  with  her  poking  stick*  stiffening  hfall. 

Laugh  and  It*  damn. 

It  is  sometimes  called  *'  The  French 
falir     0.  PL,  iv,  423. 

tOneljr  Morizet's  ingenuity  fumishM  him  with  the 
invention  to  put  his  hanakerchief  about  his  neck, 
which  senr'd  instead  of  a  falling  band. 

Comicall  uist.  of  Frandon,  1655. 

To  FALSE.     To  falsify,  to  betray. 

ShefaWd  her  fnith,  and  brake  her  wedlock's  band. 

£i/ir./f.l62S,  sign.  PI. 
Whom  prince's  late  displeasure  left  in  bauds 
Tot  faUed  letters  and  suborn^  wyle. 

SpenM.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  1. 

It  was  probably  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  foDowing  passage ; 
the  adjective  will  make  sense,  but  not 
so  clearly : 

Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  of\'  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Dinnu's  THix^tn  false  themselves.  Cgmh.,  ii,  8. 

FALSE-BRAY.  A  term  in  fortification, 
exactly  from  the  French  fausse-braie, 
which  means,  say  the  dictionaries,  a 
counter-breast-work,  or,  in  fact,  a 
mound  thrown  up  to  mask  some  part 
of  the  works. 

And  made  those  strange  approaches  by  false-brags, 
Reduits,  half^moons,  horn-works,  and  such  close  ways. 
B.  Jons.  Undensoods,  p.  446,  Wb. 

See  Bray. 
iTo  FALSIFY.     To  betray. 

But  assoone  as  he  bad  got  them  within  his  reach,  he 
falsified  his  faith.  KnolUis  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

To  FAMBLE  is  a  word  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  old  dictionaries,  for  to 
stammer.  Coles  has  it :  **  To/amble 
ill  one's  speech,  in  sermone  luesitare.*' 
But  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  other 
authors. 

FAMBLES,  in  the  old  cant  language  of 
the  beggars,  meant  hands.     See  Beg- 

far's  Bush,  ii,  1  ;  and  0.  PL,  vi,  110. 
"Famble-cheats,    rings   or   gloves." 
Dunton's  Ladies*  Dictionary,  1694.] 
fA  FAME.     To  give  fame  to. 


Here  then  receive  this  one  worke,  royall  James, 
Which  now  reflects  upon  thee,  and  mott  fames 
This  churrii  and  kugdom,  then  thv  birth,  crown. 
Or  what  else  makes  thee  the  good  king  of  men. 

Scots  Philomythie,  1616 

fFAMILIAR.  The  assistant  of  a  magi- 
cian. 

0,  if  in  nu^ck  you  hare  skill  so  rare, 
Vouchsale  to  make  me  your/aaii/i«r. 

Cotgra9€*s  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  P- 160. 
As  often  as  Fraudon  did  propound  any  tiling  unto 
him,  he  would  turn  himselt  towards  one  of  the  most 
faithfiill  of  all  his  groom%  and  would  sav  unto  him, 
Oueriu,  Guerin,  surely  this  man  in  h  familiar. 

History  of  Frandon,  1653. 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  A  fanatical  sect, 
founded  by  one  David  George,  of 
Delph,  in  Holland.  He  died  Aug.  2d, 
1556,  and  his  tenets  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  received  into  England 
about  1580.  His  followers  were  called 
Familists,  or  of  the  Family  of  Love, 
from  the  affection  they  bore  to  all 
people,  however  wicked,  and  their 
obedience  to  all  magistrates,  however 
tyrannical.  See  Ross's  View  of  all 
Religions,  p.  256,  ed.  6. 

Almost  of  all  religions  i*  the  laud,  as  papist,  protestant, 

J>uritan,  Browni^  anabaptist,  millenary,  /kau/y  «* 
ore,  Jew.  8cc.  Eastward  Hoe,  O.  Pi.,  ir,  884. 

Kersey  has  the  nford/amilists. 
To  FAMOUS.      To   make   famous,  to 
celebrate. 

To  famouu  that  house  that  never  hatli  been  found 
without  men  approved  in  chiTah7. 

Bupkues,  Oolden  Legacy,  B  4. 
The  hale  von /oaMMri 
For  colours  rare,  and  for  the  peacefull  seas 
Round  the  Sicilian  coast,  her  brooding  dayea. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  U,  i.  p  SS. 
Tlie  painfull  warrior /aauwei  for  wortli. 

Skakesp.  Sonnet,  2S. 
Hither  did  those  oares  and  ships,  so  faiaonsed  thrcm^ 
the  whole  world,  and  praised  by  the  verses  of  all  ages, 
bend  their  course. 

Coryat,  Oration  in  fraise  of  Tratell  [m  7].  toL  L 
tWhat  age  wil  not  prayse  immortal  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  noble  Salustins  (that  thrice  singular  FreiA 
poet)  YuAhfamoussd.        Nash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  IS93. 

FAN.  The  fan  of  our  ancestors  was  not 
at  all  in  the  shape  of  the  implement 
now  used  under  the  same  name,  but 
more  like  a  hand-screen.  It  had  a 
roundish  handle,  and  was  frequently 
composed  of  feathers. 

The  feathers  of  their  (the  ostriches)  wings  and  tailea. 


but  especially  of  their  tailes,  are  verr  soft  and  fine ;  in 

used  in  the/SiMMtof 
gentlewomen.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 


respect  whereof  they  are  mndi  used  in  the 


The  handles  were  often  silver : 

Wliile  one  piece  payi  her  idle  waiting-man. 
Or  buys  a  nood  or  siher-handUd  fan. 

Baits  Satires,  v,  4. 

It  appears  that  these  fans  were  some- 
times very  costly,  the  handles  being 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  inlaid  ;  some- 
times as  much  as  40/.  in  value.     See 
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Nichols's   Progress  of  Eliz.,  vol.  ii. 

Churchyard's  Ace,  p.  53. 

Hence  they  were  an  obiect  of  plander : 

And  when  Mrs.  Biidget  lost  tne  handle  of  her /on*  I 
took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

It-CTTt  It.  Jr.,  Uy  m, 

Mrs.  Bridget's  handle  apparently  pro- 
duced half  a  crown,  for  Pistol  imme- 
diately asks, 

Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence? 

Four  of  these  fans  are  delineated  in 
the  notes  on  this  passage,  from  Titian, 
and  other  ancient  designs,  in  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  edition. 
The  feathers  of  these  fans  are  very 
frequently  mentioned : 

Forajrarter 
For  the  \t9Ai  feather  in  her  bounteons  fan. 

B.  Jens.  OjfntkiaU  Be9.,  iii,  4. 
Xaviah  z  feather  from  a  mistress'  fatt, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favoor.        Mtus.  Bondm.,  i,  1. 

See  Harr.  Epig.,  i,  70. 
It  was  a  piece  of  state  for  a  servant 
to  attend,  on  purpose  to  carry  the 
lady's  fan  when  she  walked  out ;  this 
was  one  of  the  offices  of  her  gentleman 
usher.  The  Nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  affects  this  dignity.  Act  ii,  sc.  4 . 

The  mistress  must  have  one  to  carrv  her  cloake  and 
hood,  another  her  fanne.  Servtttgmaa^e  Comforit  1598. 

It  appears  that  men  were  sometimes 
efifeminate  enough  to  use  such  a  fan. 
Phan tastes,  a  male  character,  is  so 
equipped  in  the  old  play  of  Lingua ; 
and  Greene  reproaches  the  men  of 
his  day  for  wearing  plumes  of  feathers 
in  their  hands,  which  in  wars  their 
ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Fare- 
well to  Folly.  Looking-glasses  were 
sometimes  set  in  these  fans,  in  the 
broad  part,  ahove  the  handle,  near 
the  setting  on  of  the  feathers : 

In  this  glasse  you  shall  see,  that  the  gkueee  which  yon 
carry  in  jouTfane  of  feathers,  shew  you  to  he  liehter 
than  feathers.  Euph.  Engl.,  F  f  I. 

Lovelace  addressed  a  copy  of  verses 
to  his  mistress's  fan,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  made  of  ostrich's  feathers 
dyed  sky-blue,  with  a  looking-glass 
set  in  it : 

A  crystal  mirror  sparkles  in  thy  breast. 

Poeme,  p.  34. 

Coryat  very  awkwardly  describes 
Italian /a/z«,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  his  account,  seem  to 
have  been  such  as  are  now  in  use,  but 
were  quite  new  to  him : 

Here  h  ill  I  mention  n  thin^,  that  alrhoufh  perhaps  it 
will  seem  but  frivolous  to  divers  readers  that  nave 


already  travelled  In  Italy,  yet  because  unto  many 
that  neither  have  beene  there,  uor  ever  intend  to  ^o 
tluther  while  they  live,  it  will  be  a  wieere  novelty,  I 
will  not  let  it  passe  unmentioned.  The  lii-«t  Iti^an 
fannee  that  I  saw  in  Italy  did  1  ol)servf  in  tips  space, 
betwixt  Pizighiton  and  Cremona.  But  aiftenvard  1 
observed  them  common  in  most  places  of  Ii  aly  where  I 
travelled.  These  fannes  both  men  and  woniVn  of  the 
country  doe  carry  to  coole  themselves  withuU  in  the 
time  of  heate,  by  the  often  fanning  of  their  faces. 
Most  of  them  are  very  elej^nt  and  pretty  things. 
For  whereas  the  fanne  consisteth  of  a  painted  pcece 
of  paper  and  a  little  wooden  handle ;  the  paper  which 
is  fastened  into  the  top  is  on  both  sides  most  curiously 
adorned  with  excellent  pictures,  either  of  amorous 
things  tending  to  dalliance,  having  some  witty  Italian 
verses,  or  ftne  emblems  written  under  them ;  or  ei 
some  notable  Italian  city,  with  a  brief  description 
thereof  added  thereunto.  These  fanues  are  i  >f  a  nieane 
nrice.  For  a  man  may  buy  one  of  the  fairest  of  them 
ror  so  much  money  as  countervail  h  our  English 
KTOate.  Crudities,  vol.  i,  p.  134b 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak   of  um« 

brellas. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  used  fans 

made  of  feathers,  like   those  above 

described   as   worn    by   the   English 

ladies.     Propertius  speaks  of 

Pavonis  caudse  flabelhi  superbee.    J?/.,  II,  xxiv,  U. 

FANCIES.     A  name  for  a  sort  of  light 
ballads,  or  airs. 


And  suuK  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutcht  huswives, 
that  he  neard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  snare  the; 
were  \i\%faticlee,  or  his  goodnijchts.     2  lim.  If,  iii,  2. 


One  part  of  the  collection  called  Wit's 
Recreations,  is  entitled,  ^'Faiiries  and 
Fantastics."  Another  publication 
gives  us,  *•  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fanciest 
FANCY,  8.  Used  for  love,  as  depending 
much  on  fancy. 

Fair  Helena  in /racy  following  me. 

Mids.  N.  D.,  iv.  I. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  it  as 
a  verb : 

Never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  ftx'a  a  soul.  v.  3. 

We  may  observe,  therefore,  tliat  the 
famous  passage  supposed  to  delineate 
queen  Elizabeth, 

In  maiden  meditation,  ^iry>/frf, 

kids.  N.  D.,  ii.  8. 

means,    "free   from    the   attacks   of 
love." 
fTo  FANCY.     To  imagine. 

Hav.  Ifanefd  you  a  beating;  >ou  must  have  it. 

CartvriffhVs  Ordinary,  165L 

FAND.  An  irregular  preterite  of  Jind, 
{or  found.  It  was  very  common  with 
the  Elizabethan  poets. 

At  last,  (nigh  tir'd.)  a  castle  strong  wefandt 
The  utmost  border  of  my  native  land. 

Fairf  Taseo,  ir,  65. 
We  conquer'd  aU  the  realme  my  foes  yuefand. 
Which  were  in  armes  stout,  valiant,  noble  wights.* 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  94. 

The  author  means,  "All  whom  we 
found   my  foes."      Spenser  used  it 
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also.     Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  it  is 

also  Scotch. 

To  FANG.     To  tear  or  seize,  with  teeth 

or  langs. 
Destruction/flM^  mankind !  earth  yiclcl  me  roots ! 

TimoH  of  Ath.,  iv,  8. 

So  Decker : 

liilc  any  catchpole  X\\:\i  fangs  for  you. 

Match  ine  a  Lord. 

FANGLE.  Trifle,  or  toy:  trifling  at- 
tempt.  From  the  Saxon.  See  John- 
son. 

'Whnt  faugh  now  thy  thronged  qnests  to  winne, 
To  jift  more  roome,  faith,  goe  to  Inne  and  Inne. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  230. 
A  hatred  to  fangJes  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his 
tiiiii*.  Wood's  Athena,  II,  coL  456. 

FANGLED,  pcrr^.     Trifling. 

A  book?  O  rare  one! 
IV  not,  ns  is  i\\\v  fungi ed  world,  a  garment 
Nobhr  tlian  tliat  it  covers.  Sh.  Cym.,  v,  4. 

Hence  new-fang  led j  which  is  still  in 
use,  means  properly,  fond  of  new' toys 
or  trifles. 
i  FAN  KIT.     Sheathed  or  conflned  ? 

linive  Parry  rais'd  \\\%fankit  sword, 
And  fL.ll'd  thf  foremost  to  the  ground. 

The  Drath  of  Farcy  Reed,  a  ballad. 

tFANTASTICALlTY.  The  character 
of  heinu;  fantastic. 

Which  ill  mocking  sort  descrihed  unto  Fido  the /Sin- 
tastictiUity  oi  each  mau's  apparell,  and  apishnesse  of 
gesture.  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

FANTASTICO.  A  fantastical,  cox- 
comhicalman.  Ital.  This  is  the  word 
of  the  old  editions,  which  had  been 
changed  without  reason. 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  vSecXin^fantastieoes; 
these  new  tuners  of  accents.  Rom.  ^  Jul.,  li,  4. 

I  have  revelled  with  kings,  danc'd  with  queens,  didlied 
with  ladies,  Murn  strange  attires,  seen  fantasticos, 
convcrs'd  with  humorists. 

Decker's  Old  Fortunatus,  Ane.  Dr ,  iii,  148. 

FAP  seems  by  the  context  to  mean 
drunk,  but  has  yet  not  been  fully 
traced.     It  was  probably  a  cant  term. 

Wliy,  sir,  for  my  part  I  say  the  gentleman  had  dnmk 

himself  out  of  his  live  senses and  hdngfay,  sir, 

was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd.  Mer.  Jr.  If.,  i,  1. 

It  has  been   attempted   to  derive  it 
from  vappa,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Douce 
observes,  is  too  learned.     I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  an v  Glossary. 
To  FARCE.     To  stuff".     Farcer,  Fr. 

The  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
Tixefarsed  title  running  'fore  the  king. 

Iten.  V,  iv,  1. 

Farced  means  there  pompous  or  swel- 
ling. 

And  with  our  broth,  and  bread,  and  bits,  sir  Friend, 
X'&\e  farced  well;  pray  make  an  end. 

Herrick's  Works,  p.  169. 
W]iat  broken  piece  of  matter  so  e'er  she's  about,  the 
name  of  Fnlamon  lards  it,  so  that  she  farces  every 
business  withal,  tits  it  to  every  question. 

Tvo  Noble  Kinsm.,  iv,  3. 
Farcing  his  letter  with  like  fustian,  calling  hia  own 


court  our  most  liappy  and  shining  port,  a  port  of 
refuu'f:  for  the  woi  hi.    '  Sandys'  Travels,  i).  47. 

It  is  farced  with  fables,  visions,  legends, and  relations. 

/6i</.,p.64. 
+Thes<"  mi'.:1it  well  farce  and  cram  their  mHwes  with 
far  more  aliment,  because  tlieir  ventnelcs.  ccU,  > fines, 
and  o'her  orirans  or  their  bojlie^  were  farre  more 
ample  and  spatious.       Opiick  Ulasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

\To  FARD.     To  paint  the  face. 

That  I  assure  you  I  thoua;ht  they  would  have  tleyed 
me  to  search  betwecne  the  fel  and  the  flesh  fur  far- 
dings.  Gascoifjne's  Works,  1587. 
Who  bare  a  rock  in  steed  of  royall  mace, 
And  for  a  man  with  woman  chaj^geth  grace 
In  gestures  all ;  he  firisles  and  he  fords. 
He  oynts,  he  bathes,  his  visage  he  regards 
In  crystall  glasse.  Du  Bartas. 
Her  husband  having  been  now  tliree  or  four  years 
beyond  the  seas  (sick  with  absence  from  her  whom 
his  desires  longed  after),  came  over  again,  and  found 
that  beauty,  which  he  had  left  innocent,  so /are/ci/  and 
sophisticated  with  some  court  drug  which  had  wrought 
upon  her,  that  he  became  the  greatest  stranger  at 
home.                                Wilson's  History  of  James  I. 

FARDEL,  or  FARTHEL.  A  burden. 
Fardellus,  low  Latin ;  from  which, 
probably,  the  Italian  fardello,  the 
French  /ardeau,  and  the  Dutch /ar- 
deel. 

There  is  that  in  his/aWA«{  will  make  him  scratch  hia 
beard.  Wint.  T.,  iv,  8. 

Who  would/ar<2eAf  bear. 
To  groan  and  iweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

Haml.,  iii,  1. 
Other  men's  sins  we  ever  beare  in  mind. 
None  sees  i\\t  fardel  of  his  faults  behind. 

Herrick's  Poems,  p.  398. 

To  FARDEL,  or  FARDLE.  To  pack 
up.     From  the  noun. 

For  she  had  got  a  pretty  handsome  pack. 
Which  she  hadfardled  neatly  at  her  back. 

Drayton,  Nymphal.,  7,  p.  ISOO. 

To  FARE.     To  proceed. 

At  last  resdving  forward  still  to  fare. 

Spens.F.Q.^UUU- 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would /vrf, 

Ibtd..  I,  iii,  16. 

[To  behave.] 

tHis  bottles  gone,  stil  stands  he  strangely  faring. 
Hands  heav'd,  necke  bent,  mouth  yawning,  eies  broad 
staring.  Heyicood^s  Trota  Britanica. 

FARLIES.  Strange  things.  From/fl<rr/ic, 
strange,  Saxon.  Ferli/  is  in  Chaucer, 
C.  T.,  4171,  and  in  Gavin  Douglas. 

Whilst  thus  himself  to  please,  the  mighty  mountain 

Ulls 
Such  farlies  of  his  Cluyd,  and  of  his  wondrous  wells. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  10,  p.  847. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  metrical  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  by 
William  Wisdom,  as  an  adjective. 

Attend  my  people  and  give  eare, 
Of  ferly  things  I  will  thee  tell. 

Ps.  by  Stemh.  /•  Hop. 

Minshew  erroneously  supposes  it  to 
be  made  from  yorely.  See  Lye's 
Junius,  where  it  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated from  the  Scottish  dialect.  Ferly 
occurs  also  in  Percy's  Reliques,  ▼ol. 
ii. 
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fFA  RTHING.    See  Three-fakthings. 
FASHIONS.     Corrupted  (rom  farcins, 

Fr.  for  the  far ct/y  a  disease  to  which 

horses  are  subject. 

Troubled  with  the  lumpuss ;  infected  with  t\it  fashioiu. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  iii,  2. 
Fashions  was  then  counted  a  disease,  and  horses  died 
of  It.  Decker's  Gul's  Ham-book. 

Sk.  What  shall  we  learn  by  travel  ? 
jin.  Fashions. 
Sh.  That's  a  beastly  disease. 

Old  Fortunatus,  1600 ;  Jne.  Dr.,  iii,  158. 

A  song  on  the  various  modes  of  dress 
concludes  with  the  same  bad  pun : 

Thus  arc  we  become 

As  apes  of  Rome, 
Of  France,  Spain,  and  all  nations ; 

And  not  horsea  alone, 

But  men  are  grown 
Diseased  of  ihtjashions. 

Acad,  of  Compl,  1718,  p.  818. 

•fFAST.     Tenacious,  retentive. 

Boses,  damask  and  red,  Ktefut  flowers  of  their  smells, 
so  that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and 
fiiid  nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea,  though  it  bee  in 
a  morning's  dew.  Bacon,  Essay  zlvi. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE.  A  cheating  game, 
whereby  gipsies  and  other  vagrants 
beguiled  the  common  people  of  their 
money.  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  by 
low  sharpers,  and  is  called  pricking 
at  the  belt  or  girdle.  It  is  thus 
described : 

A  leathern  l)elt  is  made  up  into  a  number  of  intricate 
folds,  and  placed  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the 
folds  is  made  to  resemble  the  middle  of  the  girdle,  so 
that  whoever  should  thrust  a  skewer  into  it  would 
think  he  held  it  fast  to  the  table ;  whereas,  when  he 
has  so  done,  the  person  with  whom  he  plays  may  take 
hold  of  both  ends  and  draw  it  away.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

The  drift  of  it  was,  to  encourage 
wagers  whether  it  ^Sis/ast  or  loose, 
which  the  juggler  could  make  it  at 
bis  option. 

Like  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  ht  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Jnt.  and  CI.,  iv,  11. 
Cha'-les  the  .£gyptian,  who  by  juggling  couM 
Make/<u/  or  loose,  or  whatsoe'er  he  would. 

An  old  Epigr.  quoted  by  Mr.  Steerens. 

In  Promos  and  Cassandra,  part  i,  the 
hangman  says. 

At  fast  and  loose  with  my  Giptian  I  mean  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  1  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas  Cast. 

Act  ii,  8C.  5. 
He  like  a  gypsy  oftentimes  would  go. 
All  kinds  bt  gibberish  he  hath  leam'd  to  know ; 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose. 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  loose. 

Drayton's  Mooneaif,  p.  500. 

To  this  piece  of  the  sharper's  trade 
Falstaff  means  to  recommend  Pistol, 
when  he  says. 

Go— a  short  knife  and  a  thong, — to  yoar  maAorof 
Pickt-hatch— go.  Jfwr  W.  W.,  ii,  8. 

In  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
ch.  xxix,  p.  336,  is  described  the 
manner  of  playing  9X  fast  and  loose 


with  handkerchiefs.     The  phrase  ia 
not  vet  disused,  but  its  origin  is  uu- 
known  to  many. 
fFATAL.     Decreed  by  fate. 

With  which  the  slaughter  makes 
Of  armies /ate/  to  his  wrath. 

Chapm.  II.,  viii,  344 ;  Conf.,  ix,  3il. 

tFATHER.  In  Kent,  says  Howell, 
they  have  a  proverb  touching  gavel- 
kind,— 

Tht  Jather  to  the  bough, 
The  son  to  the  plough. 

FATIGATE.     Fatigued,  wearied. 

Then  straight  his  double  spirif 
Reauicken'd  what  in  flesh  ynafatigaU, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Cor.,  ii,  8. 

fFAUCHIN.     A  faulchiou,  or  sabre. 

Havinz  (as  I  said)  boarded  our  ship,  hee  entred  on 
the  larbord  quarter,  where  his  men,  some  with  sabcJs 
which  we  cau  fauchins,  some  with  hatchets,  and  some 
witli  halfe  pikes.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

FAVELL.  Favour.  This  corruption 
seems  only  to  have  existed  in  the  one 
phrase  to  curry  favelL  Now  changed  to 
eurry  favour.  [It  is  a  good  old  word.] 

Whereunto  were  joined  also  the  hard  speeches  of  her 
pickthanke  favourits,  who  to  curry  favell,  spared  not, 
fcc.  Knowles,  Htst.  of  Turks,  p.  108. 

But  if  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  Mattery  or 
soothing,  or  excusmg,  it  is  by  the  figure  paradiastoU, 
which  therefore,  nothing  improperly  we  oil  I  the 
ewrry-favell,  as  when  we  make  the  oest  of  a  bad  thing, 
or  tume  a  signitication  to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

Puttenham,  Art  ofPoesie,  p.  164. 
Yet  sometimes  a  creeper  and  a  curry-fatell  with  his 
superiors.  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

This  phrase  has  been  traced  to  Chaucer, 
and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Sh.,  i, 
474.  Favel  being  a  name  for  a 
yellow  (or  light  bay)  horse,  and 
joined  with  curry ^  he  supposes  it 
derived  from  the  stable.  But  it  was 
originally ya6e/,  so  there  is  still  some 
doubt  as  to  its  origin.  [Understood 
to  be  from  Lat.  fabulaJ]  To  curry 
favell,  as  derived  from  the  stable, 
could  only  mean  to  curry  a  favorite 
horse  of  that  colour.  Eut  why  not  to 
curry  a  Bayard,  or  any  other  coloured 
favorite? 

+Were  I  oute  of  my  hermyte  wede. 
Off  thy/a«y/<  1  wold  not  dred. 

MS.  Askmole,  61,  xv  cent. 

fFAULT.  At  a  fault,  i.e,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  deficient. 

A  courtiers  man  came  to  queene  Isabels  harbinger, 
andtolde  him  that  the  chamber  which  he  ussigii'd 
his  maister  was  much  at  a  fault ;  with  that  the  har- 
binger pointing  him  to  a  gibbet  that  stood  before  the 
eourt-gate,  answered :  If  your  masters  chamber  be  at 
a  fault,  see  yonder  wher  stands  a  gibbet. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

To  FAULT.     To  commit  a  fault. 
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If  ihee  fixi6.Jiudt, 
I  mend  that  fault ;  and  then  ahee  Mdes  1  faulted 
That  I  did  mend  it. 

B.  Jons.  Erery  Man  out  o/R.,  u,  4. 
He  that  faultelh,  faulteth  against  God's  ordinance, 
who  liath  forbidden  all  faults. 

Holinsk.,  vol.  ii,  K  k  k  k  7. 
So  deeply  faulteth  none,  the  which  unwaret 
Doth  fall  into  the  crime  he  caunot  shun. 

Giuc.  Workt,  T  8. 

fFAULTER    One  who  commits  a  fault. 

Oh  for  some  few  offenders  do  not  blame 
All  of  their  sex ;  let  not  a  generul  shame 
For  some  few  faultcrs  their  whole  brood  inlierit, 
But  e\  erv  one  be  censured  as  they  merit. 

Ovid  de  Arte  Auiandi,  1677,  p.  M. 

FAVOUR.     Look,  countenance. 

For  surely,  sir,  a  food  favour  you  have,  sare  that  yon 
have  a  hanging  look.  Metu.for  M.,  ir,  2. 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face ;  If  Antony 
Be  free  and  heuthful,— so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings.         Aut.  ^  CUo.,  ii«  5. 

A  tart  favour,  is  a  sour  countenance. 
See  Todd,  Favour,  9. 
Appearance  in  general : 

And  she  had  a  fill^  too  that  waited  on  her, 
Just  with  such  n  favour.         B.  S'  -W-  FilffHm,  v,  6. 
\l  wifll  remember  once  I  kissed  Venus 
In  Paphos  ile,  but  I  forgett  herfarour. 

The  Play  of  Timou,  p.  34L 

To  FAVOUR.     To  resemble,  to  have  a 
similar  countenance  or  nppearance. 

And  the  complexion  of  the  cleuieut, 

It  fatourf  like  the  work  »e  htivc  iu  Iiand. 

Jul.  Cos.,  i,  S. 
Good  faith,  metliinks  that  this  young  lord  Cliamout 
Farottrs  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not  ? 

B.  Jotu.  Case  is  alter' d,  iii,  1. 

The  mother  had  been  dead  some  time. 
FAUSEN.  Apparently,  for  coarse, 
clumsy,  &c.  It  is  explained  by 
Kerrey  as  a  substantive,  meaning  a 
sort  of  large  eel. 

All  (if  which  yatrtfausen  sluts,  like  Bartholoroew-fnir 
pig-dressers.  Gayton,  Festiv,  Notes,  p.  67. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Chapman  for  it,  in 
the  sense  given  by  Kersey : 

He  left  the  waves  to  wash 
The  ware-spmng  entrails,  aliont  which  fausens  and 

other  fish 
Did  shole.  Tnuul.  ofUiad  [xxi,  190]. 

FAUTORS.    Abettors,  supporters.   Lat. 

Lewes  the  Frenche  kinges  sonne,  with  all  his  fau- 
tours  and  complices.  Holinsh.^  vol.  ii,  Q  3. 

"ELtT  fau  tors  banish'd  by  her  foes  so  hixh. 

Dratft.  MootuM^,  p.  483. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  than  an  obso- 
lete word,  being  used  in  later  times. 
[It  is  commonly  used  in  Chapman's 
Homer  for  a  patron  or  protector.] 
fFAWKNER.     A  falconer. 

Now  negligent  of  sport  I  ly, 
And  now  as  oiXitt  jawkners  use. 

Donnas  Poems,  p.  45. 

tFAWTING.     Favouring. 

They  tume  away  their  fntoAXj  faulting  eye, 
And  others  eache  as  fixed  loes  defie. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

FAY.     Faith.     Usually  as  an  oath,  by 
my  fay. 


These  fifteen  years !  by  mjfmf,  a  goodly  nap. 

TVias.  Skrev,  luduct.,  a 
Ah  sirrah,  by  my /ay,  it  waxes  late; 
I'll  to  my  rest .  Rom.  and  JuL,  i,  S. 

Shall  we  to  the  court,  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

ifaM/..ii,a. 

Spenser,  however,  has  used  it  without 
that  connection : 

From  her  unto  the  miscreant  hinuelfe. 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor/a«. 

FAYLES.     A  kind  of  game  at  tables. 

He's  no  precisian,  that  I'm  certain  of, 

Nor  rigia  Roman  Catholic.    He'll  play 

A.t  fayles  and  tick-tack;  I  have  h^rd  him  awcar. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Meat  im  H^  m,  S. 

Mr.  Douce  has  thus  explained  it  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  : 

It  is  a  very  old  table  game,  and  one  of  the  nomerou 
varieties  of  back-gammon  that  were  formerly  used  in 
this  country.  It  was  played  with  three  dice,  Hud  the 
usual  numocr  of  men  or  pieces.  The  peculiarity  oi 
the  game  depended  on  the  mode  of  first  placing  the 
men  on  the  points.  If  one  of  the  players  turew  some 
particular  throw  of  the  dice,  he  was  disabled  from 
Searing  off  any  of  his  men,  and  therefore  fayled  in 
winning  the  game ;  and  hence  the  appellation  of  it. 

In  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on  the  above 
passage  of  Jonson  it  is  said :  ''It  was 
a  kind  of  trictrac,  which  was  meant 
by  tick-tack  in  the  same  passage." 
Mr.  Douce  refers  also  to  the  English 
translation  of  Rabelais.  Strut t  men- 
tions it,  and  refers  to  the  same  MS., 
but  gives  no  particulars.  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  283. 
FEAKE.  \  word  of  which  1  liave  met 
with  no  example  but  this  : 

Can  set  Iiis  face,  and  with  his  eye  can  speake, 
And  dHliy  with  Iiis  mistres'  dangling  feake. 
And  wish  thnt  he  were  it,  to  kisae  her  eye. 
And  Mare  alwut  her  beauties  deitie. 

Marston,  Sat.,  1,  repr.,  p.  1S&. 

So  it  is  also  in  the  original  edition. 
The  context  seems  to  point   to  the 
hanging  curl   called  a  lovelock,  or 
some  part  of  the  head-dress. 
[It  is  nere  used  in  a  diflferent  sense.] 

tXhreu  female  \0\tfeaks  who  long'd  for  pigs  head. 

BoWs  Poems,  1664.  p.  l$«u 

To  FEAR,  r.  a.    To  terrify,  to  frighten. 

We  must  nut  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 

Meas.for  M.,  ii,  1. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant.  Merck,  of  V^  ii,  L 

And  fnune  mv  steps  to  unfrequented  paths. 
And >^ar  my  heart  with  fierce  inflamed  thoughts. 

Spanish  Traa.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  161. 
Art  not  asham'd  that  any  flesh  should /ear  thee? 

Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  SSL 

FEARE-BABES,  *.  A  vain  terror,  a 
bugbear,  fit  only  to  terrify  children. 
From  the  above  sense  of  to  fear. 

As  for  their  shewes  and  wonls,  they  are  but/iwr*- 
babes,  not  worthy  once  to  move  a  worthy  man's  con- 
ceit. Pembr.  Arc^  p.  SMl 

FEARFUL.     Dreadful,  causing  fear. 
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A  mighty  and  ^fearful  head  they  are. 

1  Urn.  IV,  iii,  2. 
My  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed ;  and  at  a  time 
VihcR  fearpil  wart  point  at  me.         Cymb.,  It,  3. 
Now  like  ereat  Fhcebos  in  liis  golden  carre, 
And  then  like  Mars  MxtftarfuU  god  of  warre. 

Jhayton'9  MaHlia. 

Bat  we  must  not  give  it  this  sense,  as 
some  commentators  have,  iu  the 
Tempest,  where  Miranda  says  of  Fer- 
dinand, "He's  gentle,  and  not/^ar- 
/tf/.'*  i,  2.  Dr.  Johnson's  explana- 
tion is  certainly  best :  ''  As  he  is 
gentle,  rough  usage  is  unnecessary; 
and  as  he  is  brave,  it  may  be  danger- 
ous.'* This  connects  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding words,  "  make  not  too  rash  a 
trial  of  him." 
tFEARFUL.     FuU  of  fear ;  timid. 

Kor  on  their  left  hand  did  an  eagle  soar, 
And  in  her  seres  9i  fearful  pigeon  bore. 

Ckapm.  Odyss.t  XX. 

FEARLE.  Perhaps  wonder,  from  the 
same  origin  as/ar/te. 

By  just  descent  these  two  my  parents  were, 
Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  the/Mr/^, 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  278. 

FEASTINGS  EVpN.  This  obsolete 
term  for  Shrove  Tuesday  evening  was 
perlinps  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  as 
we  find  it  only  in  an  account  of  Scot- 
land, and  there  explained  in  the 
margin. 

The  rnttlc  of  Roxburgh  was  taken  by  sir  James 
Dowgliu  on  Feastings  even. 

HoUtuk.  Hist,  of  Scotl.,  sign.  U  6. 

The  feasting  of  that  season  much 
scandalised  the  worthy  Bourne.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  last  octavo  ed., 
p.  232. 
FEAT.  Neat,  dexterous,  elegant.  From 
the  Fr./at7. 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  BO  nurselike.  Cymh.,  v,  S. 

And  look  tiow  well  nnr  garments  sit  upon  me, 
Much/r<z/^  than  before.  Temp.,  ii,  1. 

Defined   by  Barrett,  "  proper,    well- 
fashioned,  minikin,  handsome.'*    Al* 
vearie,  in  loc. 
Used  by  Steele  in  the  Tatler : 

In  his  droM  there  seemed  to  be  great  cnre  to  appear 
no  way  particular,  except  in  a  certain  exact  Bnafeat 
manner  of  behaviour  and  circumspection. 

No.48,p.428,  Nich.ed. 

2b  FEAT.     To  make  neat,  &c. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  th&t  feated  them.  Cymb.,  i,  I. 

This  word  not  being  understood,  the 

modern     editions    io     general    read 

featured,  till  lately. 

fFBATHER-COCK.    A  coxcomb. 


I  lK)th  know  nnd  well  diacerne  your  humour  and 
genius ;  tliou  wouldest  make  me  one  of  Diomcdes  or 
Autiphonca  scholler,  iu  iniitatiug  of  tliese  Gsiiiimedes, 
finical),  spruce-ones,  muskats,  iyrtuuti,  feathercocket, 
vaineglonous,  a  cage  fur  crickits. 

Fauenger  of  Benvenuto,  \6\SL 

FEATHER-MAKERS.  Feathers  were 
much  worn  by  gentlemen  in  their 
hats,  by  ladies  in  their  fans,  &c.,  so 
that  a  plume  of  feathers  is  used  as  a 
phrase  for  a  beau.  Love'^s  L,  L.,  iv, 
I.  The  manufacturers  of  these  com- 
modities for  sale  were  chiefly  puritans, 
and  lived  in  Blackfriars.    See  Black* 

FRIARS. 

Now  there  was  notliing  left  for  me,  that  I  could  pre- 
sently think  of,  but  a  feaihermaker  of  Blaek-fnars, 
and  in  ttiat  shape  I  told  them  surely  I  must  come  in, 
let  it  be  opened  unto  me ;  but  tliey  ail  made  as  light 
of  me  as  of  my  feather,  and  wondered  how  I  could  be 
ti  puritan,  beine  of  so  rain  a  vocation. 

B.  Jotu.  Masque  of  last  Restored,  vol  v,  p.  404. 
All  the  new  vowns  i'  th'  parish  will  not  please  her, 
If  she  be  high-bred,  (for  there's  the  sport  she  aims  at> 
Nor  all  Hxtfeathers  in  the  Fryars. 

B.  tmi  FU  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2. 

FEATLY.     Neatly,  dexterously,  &c. 

Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there.  Teu^.,  i,  3. 

FEATURE  is  said,  in  a  note  on  As  vou 
like  it,  iii,  3,  to  be  synonymous  with 
feat,  or  action.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instances  of  that  usage ;  and  the 
passage  may  as  well  be  explained,  by 
supposing  only  that  the  word  feature 
is  too  learned  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  simple  Audrey. 

Am  I  the  man  yet  ?  doth  my  simple /ea/vr«  content 
you? 

Aud.  Yoxtt  features  1  Lord  warrant  us,  yr\i%i  features  f 

iii,  3. 

Feature  is  sometimes  used  for  form, 
or  person  in  general : 

Bid  him 
Report  i\\(i  feature  of  Octavia.  Ant.  and  CI.,  ii.  5. 

dhe  also  doft  her  heavy  habeiieon. 
Which  the  (ait  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix. 

As  a  magical  appearance : 

Stay,  aln  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night ;  our  labour  dies  * 
Our  magick /ea/Nrtf  will  not  rise. 

B.  Jons.  Masqn*  of  Queens. 

On  the  preceding  charm  Jonson*s  own 
note  says, 

Here  they  speake  as  if  they  were  creating  some  new 
feature,  which  the  devil  persuadcas  them  to  be  able  to 
do  often,  by  the  pronouncing  of  words,  and  pouring 
out  of  liquors  on  the  earth.  4th  Charms. 

FEAZB.     See  Pheeze. 

lb  FEAZE.     To  cause.     Falser,  Fr. 

Tliose  eager  impes  whom  food-want  feaii'd  to  fight 
amaine.  Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  480. 

FEDERARY.  An  accomplice,  or  con- 
federate. 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 

kfederary  with  her.  Wint.  T.,  ii,  1. 

See  Feodaky. 
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fFEDIFRAGOUS.     Breaking  treaties. 

And  let  (jreat  Jove  heare  thus,  whose  thunders  great 
Do  truces  tie,  frizht  the  fedifragous. 

Virgil  by  Vicars,  1632. 

FEE.     A  regular  salary.    From  feof. 

Gives  him  threescore  thousand  crowns  in  annual /«*. 

Haml.,  li,  2. 
Two  liveries  will  I  eivc  thee  every  year, 
And  forty  crowns  snail  be  thy  fee. 

George  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  47. 

fFEE-BUCK. 

Fvl.  You  rate  your  looks,  perhaps,  have  faces  of 
All  prizes,  pay  your  debts  with  countenance ; 
Put  off  your  mercer  with  your  fee-buek  for 
That  season,  and  so  forth.    Cartwright's  Siedge,  1651. 

FEE-GRIEF.  A  private  grief,  appro- 
priated to  some  single  person  as  a 
fee  or  salary.  Apparently  an  arbi- 
trary compound. 

what,  concern  tliey 
The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  2i  fee-grief, 
Due  to  some  private  breast  ?  Macb.,  iv,  S. 

To  FEEBLE.  To  weaken  ;  we  now  say 
to  enfeeble. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  hefeebled  liere, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 

K.  John,  V,  2. 
Making  parties  strong, 
Axid  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

An  old  mtLafeebled  with  age.      North's  Plut.,  p.  571. 

FEEDER.  A  servant.  It  was  much 
disputed,  between  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Malone,  whether  this  sense 
should  or  should  not  be  given  to  the 
word,  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
Shakespeare.  Steevens  maintained 
the  affirmative ;  Malone  doubted.  I 
think  the  former  was  right.  In  the 
first  passage,  Antony  says,  in  a  rage, 
to  Cleopatra,  on  her  having  8u£fered 
Thyreus  to  kiss  her  hand. 

You  were  half  blasted  ere  1  knew  you :  ha ! 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  at  Rome, 

Porhome  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 

And  by  a  gem  of  woman,  to  be  abus'd 

By  one  that  Idbks  on  feeders  ?  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

He  means,  "  Have  I  done  all  this,  to 
be  abused  by  a  woman  that  stoops  to 
look  on  feeders?*'  The  feeder, 
therefore,  must  be  Thyreus,  whom, 
in  his  anger,  he  represents  as  a 
menial  servant  of  Csesar's.  "This 
Jack  of  Caesar's,"  he  calls  him ;  and, 
afterwards,  one  who  **  ties  Caesar's 
points."  In  the  other  passage,  the 
Steward  tells  Timon  that  he  has  often 
retired  to  weep, 

Wlien  nil  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 

With  Tioioiis  ferders.  Tinum  of  J.,  ii,  9. 

That  is,  he  has  retired  from  the  offices, 
where  the  servants  were  rioting,  when 
the   rooms   above    also    blazed   with 


lights,  and  rang  with  minstrelsy,  as 
he  proceeds  to  say.  But  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  sentence, /<?«</?/•«  might 
here  well  mean  eaters,  gormanHizers; 
but  the  context  fixes  the  sense,  which 
is,  therefore,  well  illustrated  by  the 
passage  of  Jonson,  where  Morose 
calls  his  servants  "  eaters.**  We  may 
add,  that  the  very  same  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  another  passage, 
where  the  speaker  has  already  been 
promised  wages. 

If  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profi^  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  fsdihfvd  feeder  be.     As  you  I.  it,  u,  4k 

That  is,  your  provider,  your  caterer. 
See  Officb. 
FEEDING.    Pasturage,  tract  of  pasture 
land. 

They  call  him  Derides,  and  he  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  worthy  feeding.  Hint.  T.,  iv,  3. 

Finding  the  feeding,  for  which  he  had  toil'd 

To  have  kept  safe,  by  these  vile  cattle  spoil'd. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  512. 
So  much  that  do  relv 
Upon  thoT  feedings,  flocks,  and  their  fertility. 

Ibid.,  Polgolb.,  Song  «. 

FEERE.     See  Febe. 

fFEESE.     The  short  run  before  a  leap. 

And  giving  wav  backward,  fetch  \\\t\rferse  or  bcire 
againe,  and  witn  a  fierce  charge  and  assatilt  to  retume 
mil  butt  upon  the  same  that  they  lt:id  knocked  and 
beaten  before.  Ammianus  Marcilhaus,  1609 

fFEGARY.     A  vagary. 

Ai  last  1  tooke  my  latest  leave,  tlius  late 
At  the  Bell  lune,  that's  extra  Aldersgate. 
There  stood  a  horse  that  my  provant  should  carrie. 
From  that  place  to  the  end  of  my  fajarir. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  FEIZE,  or  FEEZE.     See  Pheeze. 
fFELICITY.     Good  fortune ;  success. 

And  therefore  in  wicked  and  impious  counsels  which 
Caesar  tooke  to,  there  could  be  no  f elide. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marceliinus,  1609. 

FELL.     The  skin ;  generally  with  hair. 
Saxon. 

Wliy.  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their /(r/2s, 
vou  know,  are  greasy.  As  you  I.  it,  lii,  2. 

Xfy/eWofhair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't  Mach.,  v,  5. 

So  "  Flesh  and  fell;'  Lear,  v,  3. 
They  are  often  joined. 

To  feed  on  bones,  when^Ce^A  and  fell  is  gone. 

Gase.  Steel  Gl.,  Ckalm.  Poet.,  ii,  550,  b. 
Lest  if  the  cat  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well. 
She  with  her  nails  may  claw  him  to  the  fell. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  28S. 
I  thought  they  would  have  flayed  me,  to  search 
betweene  XYtefel  and  the  flesh  for  fardines. 

Gase.  Works,  sign.  D  8. 
And  where  the  lion's  hide  is  thin  and  scant, 
I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  foxes  fell. 

Chapman's  Alphontus,  siicn.  B  S. 

Proverbial,  to  eke  out  the  lion's  hide 
with  the  fox's  skin ;  t.  e.,  to  make  up 
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in  cunning  what  is  wanted  in  force 
or  courage. 
FELL.  A  hill,  or  mountain.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  German,  or 
Icelandic.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
Lanca><hire ;  but  Drayton  had  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  it,  for  he  explains  it, 
**  Boggy  places ;"  and  adds,  "  a  word 
frequent  in  Lancashire.*'  Note  on 
these  lines: 

Or  happOy  be  grac'd 
With  floods,  or  marshy  felU.  Polyolb.,  8,  p.  707. 

Ai^ain : 
As  ov(;r  liolt  and  heath,  as  thorough  frith  and/ftf. 

Ibid.,  11.  p.  889. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inadvertently  quoted 
tlie  following  line  as  an  instance  of 
this  sense,  which  belongs  clearly  to 
the  other: 

So  muy  the  first  of  all  ova  fells  be  thine. 

Jons.  Pan'sAnniv.  Masfite. 

It  means  the  first  skin  ov  fleece,  i,  e., 
a  part  of  the  first  fruits,  and  men- 
tioned^ with  others,  as  promised  to 
Pan.  Jonson  has  it  elsewhere,  in  the 
Masque  of  Gipsies. 
FELL'FFES.  The  felly,  felloe,  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel.  Apparently 
contracted  horn  felloffe. 

In  hope  to  hew  out  of  his  bole 
ThefeU'ffs,  or  out  parts  of  a  wheele,  that  compassein 
the  whole.  Ckapm.  Horn.  II,  iv,  p.  61. 

FELLON,    or    FELON.      A    boil,    or 
whitlow. 

Where  others  love  and  praise  my  verses  still, 
Thv  long  black  thumb-nail  n>arks  them  out  for  ill ; 
A/eUon  take  it,  or  some  whit-fiaw  come, 
For  to  unslate  or  to  untile  that  thumb. 

Eerriek,  Worts,  p.  7*. 

Gerrard  says. 

The  roots  of  asphodill,  boiled  in  dregs  of  wine 

ease  the  felhu,  being  put  thereto  as  a  pultesse. 

B.  I,  ch.  70. 

He  gives  several  other  prescriptions 
for  fellotis,    A  learned  physician  says, 

Tlie  imposthumation  which  some  do  eaM  panarieiuMf 
and  we  afelton  or  ancome,  is,  &c. 

Mosan's  Physiek,  ch.  i,  p.  4,  4  18. 
iA  little  bay-salt  stamped  small,  mixt  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  au'd  applied  to  a/rUon,  and  so  us^  divers 
times.  Lupton's  Thousand  Notabls  Things. 

f  ELLOW.     Companion  ;  even  a  female. 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid,  to  be  jovafelhw 

You  may  deny  me.  Temp.,  iii,  1. 

So  Jephthah's  daughter  desires  to  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  mountains, 
she,  "  and  her  fellows.^*  Judg,,  xi, 
37.  And  in  the  common  translation 
of  the  Psalms, 

The  virgins  that  be  her  fellows  shall  b^r  her  com- 
pany. Ps.  xlv,  16. 

«*  The  fellow  with  the  great  belly," 


spoken  of  by  Falstaff,  alluded  pro- 
bably to  some  particular  object,  then 
well  known. 

The  youthful  prince  hath  misled  me :  1  am  thefelkm 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he  is  my  dog.  2  Hen.lV,  i,  St. 

The  fellow  seems  sufficiently  to  mark 
such  an  allusion. 
fj  FELLOW  OF  HIMSELF,  a  felo  de 
se.     The  following  is  one  of  a  juror's 
duties  to  inquire  at  an  inquest. 

Item,  whether  he  is  tk  fellow  of  himself  not  havine  the 
feare  of  God  before  his  eies,  wilfully  did  drowne  him- 
self, vea  or  no;  and  then  what  eoodes  and  cattell  he 
had  tne  same  tyme.  MS.  Stratford  on  Avon. 

tFELLOWSHIP-PORTERS. 

There  it  a  very  remarkable  custom  among  the/rUow- 
ship  porters,  as  an  Ingenious  person  that  belongs  to 
their  society  informed  me,  which  is  thus :  The  next 
Sunday  aftereveryiiidsummer-day,  they  haveasermon 
preached  to  them,  so  order'd  bv  an  Act  of  Common- 
C(Mincel,  in  the  parish-churcK  or  St.  Hary-on-the-hill, 
preparative  to  which,  this  order  is  obser\-t>d,  they 
rornish  the  merchants  and  their  families  about 
Billiugs-^te  with  nosegays  or  posies  over-nieht,  and  in 
the  monuug^  they  go  from  their  common  haO,  or  place 
of  meeting,  in  good  order,  each  having  a  posie  or  nose- 
gay in  his  hand ;  thev  walk  through  the  middle  isle 
to  the  communion-taole,  where  are  two  basons,  and 
every  one  offers  something  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  towards  the  charges  of  the  day.  After  they  have 
all  past,  the  deputy,  the  merchants,  their  wives, 
chiloren,  and  servants,  do  all  come  in  order  from 
their  seats,  and  bestow  their  offerings  also;  which  ii 
a  ceremony  of  much  varietv .  I  am  certainly  informed, 
that  the  very  charges  of  tneir  nos^ays  cost  them,  in 
one  jtax,  not  long  ago,  near  202. 

Delaune's  Present  State  of  London,  1681. 

fFELLOWLESS.  Peerless;  without 
fellow  or  equal. 

Whose  well-bmlt  walls  are  rare  vdA  feUowUss. 

Chapm.  /?.,  ii,  434. 

FELLOWLY.     Sociable,  sympathetic. 

Mine  eyes,  ev'u  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 
Fall/tr/'/oir/y  drops.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

f FELLY,  adv,  and  adj.  Cruel ;  vicious. 

Acham6.    Also  felly  minded,  cruelly  bent  against, 
prosecuting  extreamiy,  bloudily  persecuting,  pursuing 
unto  death  without  remurce,  or  luercie.         Votgraae. 
But  (for  his  sake)  hath  set  at  mutuall  strife 
Serpents  with  serpents,  and  liast  rais'd  tliem  foes 
Which,  unprovoked,/<rlfy  them  oppose.      Du  Bartas. 

fFELT.     A  hat. 

A  fajre  doko  on  his  backe,  and  on  his  head  nfrlt. 

Thynn's  Deb.  bet.  Pride  and  Lotcliness. 

fFELTED.     Matted. 

Or  els  verilv,  as  Anaxngoras  afhrmcth,  by  reason  of 
violent  winds  getting  close  uiihin  the  around  below  ; 
which  when  they  happen  to  hit  and  heat  upon  the 
sides  thereof,  hud  baked  or  felted  together,  finding 
no  way  of  issue,  shake  those  parts  ui  the  earth  at 
which  they  entred  when  they  were  moist. 

Holland*/  Ammianus  Marcellinut,  1609. 

FELTER'D.  The  same  as  feutred. 
Twisted ;  matted  close  together,  like 
felt ;  entangled.     Feutre  is  felt. 

Biafelter'd  locks  that  on  his  bosom  fell. 

On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fdrf.  Tasso,  if,  7* 

[Chapman,  II.,  iii,  219,  speaks  ai  a 
"feltred  ram."] 
See  Feutred. 
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Feltre  is  put  for  Jiltre,  or  filter,  by 
Ben  Jonson,  both  as  a  verb  and  sub- 
stantive : 

Let  the  water  in  g^bw  £  be  feUred,       JUhan.^  ii,  3. 
Sir,  pleaie  yon, 
Shall  I  not  change  thefiUre  f  Tbid. 

fFEM.     Apparently  for  female. 

Whiche  are  three  ills  that  miachefe  men, 

To  know  dott  thon  desire?' 
Have  here  in  few  my  frend  exprest, 

The/«m,  the  find,  the  fire. 

KendaiTs  Flowen  of  Bfigrammei,  1&77. 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS,  in  our  early 
dramas,  were  acted  by  boys  or  men. 
If  the  face  did  not  exactly  suit,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  fashion  of 
wearing  masks,  and  then  the  actor 
bad  only  his  voice  to  modulate. 

Flute.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  wunian ;  I  have  a 
beard  coming.  Quince.  That's  all  (ine;  you  shall 
play  it  in  a  mask,  nnd  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you 
will.  Midt.  y.  Dr.,  (  2. 

See  Actresses. 
fFENCE.     Defence;  guard,  or  protec- 
tion. 

His  buckler  prov'd  his  chiefest/mctf  ; 

For  still  the  shepherd's  hook 
Was  that  the  whicn  king  Alfred  could 

In  no  good  manner  brook. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 

tFENCE-FABRIC.  A  structure  for  de- 
fence. 

And  now,  when  thtfenee-fahricketvad  all  devices  eUw 
requisite  for  a  siege,  were  in  readinease. 

Jmmianu*  Mareeliinut,  1609. 

fFENCE-ROOF.   A  coverine  of  defence. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Romans,  altnough  they  were 
VL'rv  few,  vet  bearing;  valiant  hearts,  and  lifted  up 
with  precedent  victories,  having  set  their  flanks  thicke 
thrust  together,  and  fitted  their  shields  close  one  to 
another  in  manner  of  tkfence-roufe,  stood  their  ground 
and  resisted.  Ammianu$  MareeUinut,  1609. 

tro  FEND.     To  defend ;  to  keep  off. 

So  might  we  starve  like  misers  wo-be|;on, 
hiA/end  oar  foes  wyth  blows  of  English  blade. 

Oiueoiffiu't  Works,  1587. 

FENNE.  Apparently  a  dragon ;  being 
said  of  that  which  watched  the  golden 
fleece. 

And  that  the  waker  fenne  the  golden  spoyle  did  keepe. 

Turberv.  Ov.  Epist.,  p.  34. 

Topsell,  who  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  this  not  non-deacript,  but 
non-existent  Kmm2\,  divides  the  Indian 
dragons  into  two  kinds,  "the  fenny, 
hving  in  the  marshes,'*  and  those  in 
the  mountains ;  and  tells  us  wherein 
the  latter  L.iFer  from  the  *' dragons  of 
the  fennes.*'  Hist,  of  Serpent.^  p.  158. 
But  this  hardly  accounts  for  a  dragon 
beincT  cidied  k  fenne. 
FENNEL  was  generally  considered  as 
an  inflammatory  herb;  and,  therefore, 
eat  conger  and  fennel,  was  to  eat 


two  high  and  hot  things  together, 
which  was  esteemed  an  act  of  liberti- 
nism. 

Becanse  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness,  and  he  plays 
at  quoits  well,  and  eats  conger  andfetmel. 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  ^ 

One  of  the  herbs  distributed  by 
Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  is  fennel, 
which  she  either  offers  to  the  old  as  a 
cordial,  or  to  the  courtiers,  as  an 
emblem  o(  fiat  ten/ ;  joining  it  with 
columbines,  to  mark,  that  though 
they  flattered  to  get  favours,  they 
were  thankless  after  receiving  tliem. 

There's/intnW  fur  you,  and  columbines. 

Ilatnl.,  iv,  i. 

Fennel  was  certainly  regarded  as  em- 
blematical q{ flattery,  several  instances 
of  which  have  been  prodticed  by  the 
commentators ;  to  those,  the  following 
may  be  added : 

Flatter,  I  mean  lie,  little  things  cntch  light  minds, 
and  fancie  is  a  worme  that  feedeth  first  upon  fennrlL 

Lyly,  Sappho,  ii,  4. 
Fttull  I  meane  for  flatterers. 

Greenes  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
Some  will  say  that/mHi/fis  to  flatter ; 
They  over  teache,  their  tongues  too  much  do  clatter. 
Verses inpraise of  Fennill and  tfoodbine, 
Tates's  iHlties,  J-c,  1583. 
Nor/MnrU-flnkle  brinz  for  tlHttery, 
Begot  of  his,  and  fainea  courtesie. 

PhytUa  Laehrymarum,  1634 

See  Columbine. 
tFENNY.     Earthy;  muddy. 

Lwd,  what  a  nothing  is  this  little  span, 

We  call  a  man  I 
Whai  fennjf  trash  maintains  the  smoth'ring  ffres 

Of  his  desires  1    QuarUs's  Ewilems. 

FENOWED.  Mouldy.  A  word  regu- 
larly formed  from  the  Saxon, /<f;i/ii^, 
or  fynig,  of  the  same  sense.  It  was 
afterward  corrupted  into  finewed,  and 
vinew*d.  Junius  acknowledges yi^/i/toK?, 
finnow,  and  vinney,  to  be  the  same,  yet 
unnecessarily  fetches  them  from  dif- 
ferent dialects.  See  Vin£w'd  and 
Whinjdst.  The  translators  of  the 
Bible,  in  their  excellent  address  to 
the  readers,  speak  of  Scripture,  as 

A  ponary  of  wliolaome  food,  against /r>iotr«(/  traditions. 

Frefaee. 
Tlie  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foist  v  and 
fenovcned  festival.  J>r.  Fawur,  cited  by  I'odd. 

Why  H.  Tooke  derived  it  from  the 
verb  fyniyean,  rather  than  from  the 
adjective,  its  immediate  origin,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Biv.  of  Purley,  ii,  61. 
FEODARY.  One  who  holds  a  feod,  or 
feud,  on  the  tenure  of  feudal  service ; 
probably  pronounced  feudary,  like 
feod.     [The  word  seems  to  be  used 
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generally  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  an  accomplice,  or  confederate.] 

J.  We  nre  all  frail.    Is.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  afeodary,  but  only  lie, 

Owe,  and  succeed  by  weakness.       Meat,  for  M.,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  I  think,  '*  if  he  is  the  only 
subject  who  holds  by  the  common 
tenure  of  human  frailty."  "  Owes/* 
t.  e,t  possesses,  and  **  succeeds  by/' 
holds  his  right  of  succession  by  it. 
In  another  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  subordinate  agent,  as  a  vassal  to  his 
chief: 

0  damn*d  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee.    Senseless  bauble  1 
Art  thou  tifeodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  yirgin-like  without  Cymbelintt  iii,  8. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  mistake,  to 
suppose  thtit  federary,  in  the  Winter's 
Tflie,  was  meant  for  the  same  word. 
Another  author  has  feodar,  in  three 

syllables,  for /eodary: 

Vor  sev'nteen  kings  were  Carthage  feodara. 

Marston's  Wonder  of  Women. 

I  cannot  think  Mr.  Malone*s  law 
officer,  feodary,  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  Shakespeare, 
occurring  only  in  an  old  act  of  par- 
liament. Feodary  is  explained  by 
Minshew  as  synonymous  with /eo^cnir, 
i.  e.,  feudi  possessor.  He  has  also 
/eifdari/,  which  he  refers  to  feodary. 
To  ¥ER,  V.  A  word  of  no  meaning, 
seemingly  coined  by  Pistol,  for  the 
sake  of  the  others  which  he  intro- 
duces after  it. 

Master  Fer !  I'll /<rr  him,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him : 
discuss  the  same  to  him  in  French.  Boy.  I  do  not 
know  ihe  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and  firk. 

Hen.  V,  IT,  4. 
I  could  hzst  fer'd  and  ferk't,  &c. 

Barrtfs  Ram  Alley,  si|^.  C. 

FERE,  FEERE,  PHEARE,  or  PHEER. 
A  companion,  partner,  husband,  or 
lover.  From  gefera,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification. 

And  swear  with  me,  as  with  the  woeful /(r^0 
And  father  of  that  cliaste  dishonour'd  dame. 

Tilus  Andr.,  iv,  1. 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely /«Tcf 
Was  lincked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere. 

'Sp^M.  F.  q.,  I,  X,  4. 
Therewith  I  chose  him  for  my  lord  and  pheer. 

Tattered  and  Gii>n.,  O.  PL,  u,  204. 
A  goodly  swaine  to  be  a  princesse  yheare. 

Fairf.  Godf  of  Brill,  iv,  47. 

fFERMARY.  An  infirmary,  or  hos- 
pital. 

A  fermarie,  valetodinarium. 

Withaie  Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p,  250. 

FERN-SEED  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  rendering  persons  invisible. 
The  seed  of  fern  is  itself  invisible; 


therefore,  to  find  it  was  a  magic  ope- 
ration, and  in  the  use  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  its  own  property. 

We  have  the  receipt  of ftm^eed,  we  wallc  invisible. 

1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 
Becanse,  indeed,  I  had 
No  med'cine,  sir,  to  go  invisible ; 
No  femseed  in  my  pocket. 

B.  Jons.  New  Ltn,  i,  8. 

This  seed  was  to  be  gathered  mysti- 
cally on  some  particular  night : 

When  oominir  nijcuer,  he  doth  well  discern. 

It  of  the  wond'roos  one-mghtseeding  fern 

Some  bundle  was.    Brown^t  Brit.  Past.,  II,  2,  p.  54. 

tFERNSMUND. 

I»  an  herb  of  some  called  water>fem,  hath  a  triangular 
stalk,  and  is  like  poiipody,  and  it  grows  in  bogs  and 
hollow  grounds. 

Markkam't  Cheap  and  Oood  Husbandry,  1678. 

fFEROUS.     Wild  ;  savage. 

And  in  this  he  had  a  special  mm,  and  hope  also,  to 
establish  Christian  laws  among  iuftdehi :  and  by 
domestical,  to  chace  away  those  ferous  and  indomit- 
able creatures  that  infested  the  land. 

WUson*s  Life  of  James  1. 

tFERRAGE.     The  toll  at  a  ferry. 

Peage.  Monie  paid  for  passase  over  sea,  in  a  shippe,  or 
over  the  water  in  a  ferrie :  ferrage  pay.  NomencUUor. 

fFERRARY.  The  art  of  working  in 
iron. 

And  thos  retolv'd,  to  Lemnoa  she  doth  hie. 
Where  Vulcan  workes  in  heavenly /<rran>. 

HeywoOiTs  Troia  Britanica,  1609L 
So  took  she  chamber,  which  her  son,  the  god  of 

ferrary. 
With  firm  doors  made.  Ckapm.  II.,  xir. 

fFERRIER.     A  ferry-man. 

Also,  if  any  boteman  or  feriour  be  dwelling  in  the 
ward,  that  taketh  more  for  botemanagc  or  feriase^ 
then  is  ordained.  Calthrop's  Reports,  l^OL 

FERRIL,  for  ferule,  appears  only  in 
an  unnecessary  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Seward's,  on  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
The  original  is, 

A  fire  ill  t2ce  her,  does  she  flinch  now  P        Act  iii,  5. 

Had  the  schoolmaster  been  the 
speaker,  there  would  have  been  some 
probability  in  the  conjecture ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  bampkms.  A  Jire-ill 
take  her,  is,  doubtless,  equivalent  to 
"p— a?  take  her.'' 
fFERVENCE.     Heat. 

The  sun  himself,  when  he  darts  rayes  lasdviooi. 
Such  as  ingender  by  too  jiitTzmxfervene*. 

Chapman's  Rev.  for  Hon.,  1654. 

FESCUE.  A  wire,  stick,  or  straw, 
chiefly  used  for  pointing  to  the  letters, 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  From 
festuca,  Latin,  in  the  same  sense,  by 
abbreviation,  and  transposition  of  the 
c.  The  French,  by  abbreviation  only, 
made  it  festu.  A  fescue  is  particularly 
and  humorously  described  by  Swift: 

There  is  a  certain  little  instrument,  the  first  of  those 
in  use  with  scholars,  and  the  meanrat,  considering  the 
materials,  of  it»  whether  it  be  a  joint  of  wheaten  straw 
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(Ibe  dd  Arcadian  pipe),  or  Just  three  inches  of  slender 
wire,  or  a  stripped  feather,  or  a  corking  pin.  Fur- 
thermore, this  same  diminutive  tool,  for  the  posture 
of  it,  usually  reclines  its  head  on  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  sustains  the  foremost  finger  upon  its 
kreast.  and  is  itself  supported  bv  the  second.  This  is 
eommoniy  called  mfeteue. 

Works,  by  Seolt,  vol.  ix,  p.  890. 
Nay  then  hia  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough  and  waine, 
And  buy  a  booke  and  go  to  schoole  againe. 
Why  moi^ht  not  he,  as  well  as  others  done, 
Base  from  his /cfctM  to  his  Littleton  ?  Hall's  Sat.,  IV,  2. 

The  style  of  a  suudial  has  been  called 
a  feacue,  from  its  analogous  use  in 
pointing  to  the  hour : 

'Git  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 

FuriUm,  iv,  2;  SuppL,  ii,  607. 

t.  e,y   like   a  fescue  pointing  to  the 

alphal)et. 

A  stilU  more  extraordinary  application 

of  the  word  occurs  in  an  old  poet, 

quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  Poole's 

Parnassus. 

And  for  t^  fescue,  she  doth  use  her  tears, 

The  drops  do  tell  her  where  she  left  the  last.     F.  410. 

The  word  occurs  in  Dryden. 
It  is  rather  odd,  that  another  pedago- 
gical instrument  should  have,  in 
French,  a  name  of  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  fescue,  and  yet  have  no 
connection  in  signification  or  etymo- 
logy. This  word  \s  fesse-cul,  a  rod  ; 
the  component  parts  of  which  express 
its  use. 
fFESTENNINE.  A  marriage  song  or 
aerenade. 

How  came  joa 
To  sing  beneath  the  wrndbw? 
Rime.  Mr.  Hearsay 

Told  us  that  Mr.  Meanwell  was  new  married. 
And  thought  it  good  that  we  should  gratifie  nim, 
And  shew  our  selves  to  him  in  ^/estennine. 

Cartwngkt's  Ordinary,  1651. 

FBSTINATE,  adj.     Hasty.     Latin. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  moat 
/e«^»a<«  preparation.  Lear,  hi,  7. 

it  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
old  foHos,  which  re&d  festivate.     But 
it  seems  indubitable. 
7b  FET.   To  fetch ;  said  to  be  still  used 
in  some  counties. 

WhoM  blood  is/e/  fh>m  fathers  of  war-proof. 

Hen.  V,  iii«  1. 
L  writing  BOQ^t  myself,  will  teach  them  yet 
Tndr  dutrge*  and  office,  whence  their  wealth  to/«/. 

B.  Jons.  Hot.  Art  qf  Poetry,  vol.  vii,  189. 
Dutt  lodka  ech  houre  when  i^ronling  ahreevs  wiXLfet 
Hinuelf  to  ward,  and  of  hia  goods  make  seasure, 
If  tome  nnlooktfor  gaine  lie  hi^  to  get. 

Harring.  Ariost.,  xxv,  57. 
The  marble/rl  fhMii  taXt  and  dearly  bought. 

iMi.,  xlii,  70. 

It  still  remains  in  some  passages  of 
the  English  Bible.  See  Jerem.,  xxxvi, 
21,  &c. ;  and  Acts,  zxviii,  13.  •*  From 
ihenee  we  fet  a  compass."     Such 


obsolete   forms   were    not    generally 
changed  in  the  editions  of  the  Bible, 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the    18tU 
century,  nor  then  completely. 
We  find  tihofar-fet,  for  far-fetched. 

Some /ar-/0/  trick,  good  for  ladies,  some  stale  toy  or 
other.  Malcont.,  O.  PL,  iv,  OS. 

FETT.  Probably  only  an  error  of  the 
press,  for  frett,  which  commonly 
means  raised  work  or  protuberanci*, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Drayton  : 

And  told  me  that  the  bottom  clear. 

Now  layd  with  many  a/V// 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  oatli'd  her  there. 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet. 

Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  6':i. 

So  Drayton  uses  fret t: 

The  yellow  king-cup,  wrought  in  many  a  curious /rf/f. 

Folyolb.,  la. 

Fet  is  nowhere  so  used. 
FETTLE,  V.  To  go  intently  upon  any 
business.  Certainly  an  English  word, 
being  acknowledged  by  our  old  dic- 
tionary-makers. Phillips  has  **to 
fettle  to,  to  go  about,  or  enter  upon 
a  business."  Kersey,  as  usual,  copiers 
him.  Coles  has  *' to  fettle,  se  accin- 
gere  ad  aliquid,  ayyredior,^^  Of 
uncertain  derivation,  though  it  seems 
like  a  corruption  o^  settle.  It  was, 
probably,  always  a  familiar,  undigni- 
fied word,  and  still  exists  as  a  pro- 
vincial term.  Ray  speaks  of  it  as  in 
common  use  in  the  north,  and  defines 
it,  **  to  set  or  go  about  anything,  to 
dress,  or  prepare."  Hall  is  the  only 
old  writer  hitherto  quoted  for  it : 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistliiie  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  andfettleth  to  the  war. 

Sat.,  iv,  6. 

I  can  add  Sylvester : 

They  to  their  long  hard  journey /tf/Ztin^  them. 
Leaving  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.         ManUn's  BUuk. 

Swift  also  used  it,  in  his  directions  to 
servants.  See  Todd. 
In  the  Glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin,  we 
heiwe  fettle  explained  as  a  substantive, 
by  **  dress,  case,  condition." 
FETUOUS,  or,  more  properly,  FETOUS. 
Neat ;  the  same  as  feat,  from  which 
it  is  formed.  Some  of  the  dictionaries 
have  it  fetise.  See  also  Skinner  in 
that  word.  It  is  so  spelt  in  Chaucer. 
See  Feat. 

Upon  thi%fetuous  board  doth  stand 
Something  for  thew-bread;  and  at  hand,  ke. 

Herricfs  Foems,  p.  lOL 
Yiih  fetise  waa  hire  doke,  as  I  was  ware. 

Cant.  T.,  PtvL,  117. 

ToFEUTRE.    To   set  close.    FeiUre, 
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originally  feultre,  in  Frencb,  is  our 
felty  or  fur,  worked  into  a  close  mass, 
as  for  hats.  Hence  feutrery  to  set 
thick  or  close;  and  in  Gavin  Dou- 
glas's translation  of  Virgil, 

I'hcy  fetoUr'd  foot  to  foot,  and  mau  to  man, 

as  a  translation  of 

Hcerct  pede  pes  densusque  viro  vir. 

In  Spenser,  it  means  to  fix  the  spear 
in  rest,  probably  from  setting  it  close, 
and  holding  it  so : 

His  speare  hcfeutred,  and  at  him  it  bore. 

F.  Q,,  IV.  iv,  45. 

In  this  usage  it  seems  to  have  been 
technical,  for  it  is  found  in  the  prose 
History  of  King  Arthur. 
In  the  0.  PI.,  vol.  i,  p.  8S,  the  word 
feutred  occurs,  but  so  obscurely  used, 
that  the  context  throws  no  light  on 
its  meaning. 
FEWMETS  (hunting  term).  The  dung 
of  a  deer. 

For  by  liis  slot,  liis  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  fraying8,/nmt«^,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shtp.,  i,  2. 

Cal led  al  so  fetomishings : 

He  [the  bnrk]  makes  his  ffwmishings  in  divers  man- 
ners and  forms,  as  the  hart  doth. 

Genii.  Recreation^  p.  77,  8vo. 

FEWNESS  AND  TRUTH.  A  quaint, 
affected  phrase,  meaning  in  few  words 
and  true. 

Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  liis  lover  hare  embme'd,  Sec. 

ileas.for  M.^  i,  6. 

FEWTERER.  A  term  of  the  chase, 
explained  a  dog-keeper,  or  one  who 
lets  them  loose  in  the  chase ;  and  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French,  vautrier,  or 
vauitier. 

Or  perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoman  feuterer,  as  I  do 
now.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  B.y  ii,  3. 

Puntarvolo  is  so  called  there,  because 
he  stands  holding  his  dog: 

A  dry  nurse  to  his  coughs,  a  fevcterer. 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow.    B.  J-  ¥1.  Tamer  T.,  ii,  2. 

Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  dogs  in 
a  kennel,  it  is  said. 

If  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman  pheuterer,  feed  us  first, 
And  walk  us  after.  Mass.  Picture,  v,  1. 

In  some  editions  it  is  foolishly  printed 
phenterer.     In  the  Maid  of  Honour, 
ii,   2,  it  is  used  as  a  mere  term  of 
contempt,  for  slave,  or  menial. 
To  FIANCE,  for  to  affiance.   To  betroth. 

To  have  the  daai^htcr  of  the  earlc  of  Loyrestcr,  his 
fianred  wife,  delivered  to  h^m.  Ifolinsk.,  vol.  ii,  A  a  5. 
John,  kinj;  of  Scotiande,  pancrik  his  sonne,  Edward 
BallioU,  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  du  Vuloys. 

Ibid.,  C  c  4. 

See  Todd. 


FICO.     A  fig,  a  term  of  reproach.     Sec 
Fig. 

Convey  the  wise  it  call.  Steal !  fob,  a  fico  for  the 
phrase.  Mer.  H'.  W.,  i,  8. 

Behold  next  I  see  contempt,  giving  me  the  fico  with 
his  thombe  in  his  mouth.  WiVs  Misery,  sign.  D  4. 
And  yet  the  lye,  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a 
fruit  as  iXxtfico.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  his  U.,  i. 

See  Ram  Alley,  0.  PL,  ▼,  458. 
tPlCT,  adj.     Fictitious. 

Prophets  of  things  to  come  the  truth  predinti 
But  poets  of  things  past  write  false  and  jSc/. 

Owen's  Bpiffrasns,  transLky  Honey. 

The  adverb  also  occurs. 

When  in  the  temple  with  the  rest  you  pray. 

You  two,  not  fid  fy,  Abba,  Father,  say.  IHd. 

tFIDDLE  CUM-FADDLE.    Nonsense; 
what  we  now  call  fiddle-faddle. 

Boys  must  not  be  their  own  choosers,  colonel,  they 
must  not  'ifaith;  they  have  their  sympathies  and 
fddl€-come'faddles  in  their  brain,  and  know  not  what 
they  would  ha'  themselves. 

Cowley's  Cutter  ofCoUman  Strut. 

FIERCE.     Sudden,  precipitate. 

This  fierce  abridgement 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.  Cymi.,  v,  6. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispot'd. 
Such  temp'rate  order  in  to  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example.  King  John,  iii,  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has 

And,  Lupus,  for  yo\a  fierce  credulity. 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  lu^er  ears. 

Poetaster,  v,  8. 

FIG,  TO  GIVE  THE.  An  expres- 
sion of  contempt  or  insult,  which 
consisted  in  thrusting  the  thumb 
between  two  of  the  closed  fingers,  or 
into  the  mouth;  whence  Bite  the 
THUMB.  The  custom  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  originally  Spanish. 
According  to  some  authors,  it  con- 
veyed an  insulting  allusion  to  a  con- 
temptuous punishment  inflicted  on 
the  Milanese,  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  in  1 1 62,  when  he  took 
their  city.  See  Minshew,  who  quotes 
Munster  and  Krantz  for  it,  and  several 
French  books  on  Proverbs,  as  Ma- 
tinees Senonoises,  No.  85.  But  this 
has  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  and  the 
Spanish  expression  for  it,  Dar  una 
higa,  does  not  support  it;  for  higo 
is  a  fig,  not  higa ;  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  caused 
the  error  or  equivoque ;  and  the  same 
exists  in  Italian.  The  real  origin, 
I  presume,  may  be  found  in  Steevens 
and  Pinedo's  dictionaries,  under  Higa: 
and,  in  f^ct,  the  same  phrase  and 
allusion  pervaded  all  modern  Europe. 
As,  Far  lejiche,  Ital. ;  Faire  lafigue, 
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Fr. ;  Die  feifftn  weUen,  Germ.;  De 
vyghe  tetten,  Dutcli.  See  Du  Cange, 
in  Ficha.  See  Mr.  Douce'a  lUustra- 
tiona,  Tol.  i,  p.  492,  &c. 
A  fig  for  you  ix  Blill  known  as  a 
familiar  czpreision  of  contempt ;  and 
must  linve  RriHeii  from  tbe  other,  as 
figa  were  never  so  common  here  as  to 
be  proverbially  worth  less. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  perBuasion  that 
the  fig  was  of  Spanish  origin  was 
here  very  prevalent.  Hence  Pistol 
tays, 

A  figo  for  Ihy  fiiendihipl 

Hie  fg  of  Spain,  ifn.  P,  iii,  G. 

And  asaiii, 

WbtB  Putol  lift,  ilo  tliii.Ti.*.,  mike  (lio  eeiiOB  gf 
repfOKli]  Mil/jnic,  like  ISb  bngging  f^iuiiinl 

And  H  rarcnll,  1  will  nlume 

To  lad;  Hope  uavne. 
And  for  a  tobcn  \\iet  KDdc 

A  dWiuKJlo  ofSftsmr. 

Wp.n,lw.Jrl0fFUtins.Ci. 

Bnt  there  was  n  worse  kind  of  Spanith 
fig,  the  notoriousness  of  which,  per- 
haps, occasioned  some  confuaiou,  so 
that  one  fig  was  mistaken  for  the 
other.  This  was  the  poitoned  fig, 
employed  in  Spain  as  a  secret  way  of 
destroying  an  obnozions  person.  To 
this  faial  fig  many  passages  unequi- 
vocally refer. 

TUcre.  liKTc'i  Ihe  niiichicf.  I  DUt  poiicm  hlD. 
Ode  iff  Htidi  him  to  Knlnii. 

Shrln.BrolluTi,'"  -  *- 

—'-•■  ' llal 

J.  PL,  li,  3li, 
It  mar  rail  oui  mui  tiun  >Daii  u  enlic'd 

In  it  (Ihil  ii.  Iliepglwn)  >p«iliiiKt 
Al  all  our  SiKHMfyi  an.         AMi  Sol&r.  1S». 

Whether  Pistol  refers  at  all  to  this 
kind  of  lig,  may  he  doubted.  Mr. 
SteeveuH  thought  he  did.  The  Spa- 
nish paitoned  fig  was  proverbial  also 
in  France.  See  Les  lUuKtrea  Pro- 
verhcs.  tora.  ii,  p.  5)4. 
tFlGS-END.  For  a  thing  of  small 
■       value. 

fur  il.  IFUIuill'  KaiuHnry,  <n].  \ai,f.  HI. 

\Ta  FIG.    To  fiilget  about. 

tFIG-SUNDAY.  A  'popular  name  fi.r 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  perhaps  in 
atluBion  to  our  Saviour's  desire  to 
eat  fruii  of  tbe  fig-tree  od  his  way 


from  Bethany  on  the  Mouduy  fullov- 

FIGENT.  A  familiar  term,  not  ac- 
knowledged, as  far  as  I  have  found, 
by  any  of  the  dictionaries  or  gluiss- 
ries  of  provincial  terms.  If  we  sup- 
pose it  to  havi;  been  spoken  Jtgent 
(with  thet  short),  it  will  be  evidently 
of  iLe  same  origin  m  fiilget;  and  aill 
then  mean  fidgety,  re»(/«»,  &c., 
which  well  enough  suits  tiie  comic 
passages  where  it  occurs. 

A  illtk  f,)ti.l  iVm%-         "i.  ^  m.  LillU  'ft.  I.,  iii,  1. 

A  girt,  who  is  asked  what  courting  is, 
describes  her  lover  as    being    rather 


In  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe  it  is 
apphed  to  memoryand  wit : 

Q.  SJicht,   God  [onire   ma,  rlial   a   kind   at  ftnl 
aicniorv  jiave  lonl    SirP.  Nir,  Iben, >bU kittS  U 

fiIrl■l  «I(  haat  Ihou  t  O.  Fl..  ir.  W. 

ere  unsleadyviW  suit  both  speeches. 
If  you  call  it  ftgent,  which  is  more 
regular,  the  derivation  will  act  be  so 
easy. 
FIGG  UM.  Conjectured  by  Mr.  Giffbrd 
to  be  a  popular  term  for  the  juggleis' 
trick  of  spitting  fire.  One  character 
says  of  Fitzdottrel, 

anoUier  answers, 

Tke  deiil  ii  Uic  aiithoi  ofnicked  «»«•■ 

jr.  Juki.  Vml  if  «  All,  r,  S. 

The  mar^nal  direction,  in  the  origi- 
nal, Bubjoins,  "SirPoule  interprets 
figgum  to  be  a  juggler's  gsme."  The 
interpret stion,  therefore,  is  very  plau- 
sible. The  same  sound  critic  cOD- 
siJers  the  whole  scene  as  a  burlesque 
of  the  tricks  played  by  Darrel  aad 
Sum  era,  and  ei  posed  by  bishop 
llarsuet.  Fitzdoltrel  represents  tbe 
boy  Soniers.  This  is  also  highly  pro- 
bable. Figgum,  as  n  game,  is  not 
known. 
+FIGHT1NGLY.     Pugnaciously. 

Wid.  I  ournnt  'tii  m,  titur.    She  rrown'd,  di<l  ahc 
not.  aud  lvuk'd/;i(f  ia;lji.       frimw'i  Harllittn  Uh. 

FIGHTS.     In  navigation; 

Arc  the  uaal-clnathn.  which  hanf  round  about  Uie 

pjjire  whtrrtin  Ken  uhj  ctivar  Ihamiclvta.  and  jet 
UK Ih^ir ainii.  HiUip^i  Utrld ■^ Wtta 

So  also  Florio,  iu  Pmeaala  : 

A  parewilo.    ilao  litfyiU  la  a  lUp.  oi  iIm  aiBiaf 
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of  B  ship  with  cloth  and  canrase,  to  hide  the  nuurinen 
from  sight  of  the  en  emir. 
Their  upper  deckes,  all  trim'd  and  garniah't  out 
With  sterae  designs  fur  bloodie  warre  at  hand, 
With  cnniMnfiffhts  were  armed  all  about. 

England: a  Ulisa,  1588,  in  Mirr.for  MaffUt.,B16. 
Tliis  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  i 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue ;  up  with  yom  figkis. 
Give  ftre ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  alL 

MCf,  tr,  Iw.f  llf  SBa 

While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempest. 
And  boar  v\y  fights  out  bravely,  'till  my  tackle 
Whistled  i'  th'  wind,  and  held  asainst  all  weathen. 

B.  j^  Fl.  Valent.,  ii.  ». 

May  I— suffer 

This  pinck,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat, 

To  hang  herfigklsont,  aud  defie  me,  friends, 

A  well  known  man  of  war.  Ibid.,  Woman's  Prtte,  ii,  6w 

It  has  been  quoted  from  Dryden  also. 
fFIGLIN.     The  diminutive  of  fig. 

A.  I  finde  in  m^  selfe  daily  a  great  desire  to  these 
figices,  or  ftkififjlins. 

P.  Tliey  nourish  more  then  any  other  fruit,  they 
quench  thirst,  discharge  the  breast,  fatten,  &c. 

Passenger  ofBeniMnutOt  1618. 

fFIGURE-FLINGER.     An  astrologer. 

stand  back,  yaa  figure-flitters,  and  give  place, 
Here's  goodman  Gosling  will  yon  alldis^ce. 


You  oft  wont  chambers  for  yourselves  to  lie. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Spades  and  IHawurnds. 

FILE.     List,  catalogue,  number. 

The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be 
wise.  Meas.for  M^  iii,  8. 

Tlieir  names  are  not  recorded  on  iYitfiU 
Of  life,  tliHt  fall  so.       B.  Jons.  Underw.,  vol  vii,  p.  6. 
Armes  and  the  men,  above  the  vnlgar/£r. 

FUnshatp's  Lus.,  I,  i,  1. 
As  we  mennt  to  lose. 
Our  character  and  distinction,  and  stoop 
To  th'  common  file  of  subjects. 

Shirley,  Doubtf.  Heir,  A.  ir,  p.  64. 

In  Macbeth,  iii.  1,  "the  valued //e," 
means  the  list,  with  accounts  of  the 
value  of  each  in  it.  So  afterwards, 
"  I  have  KfiU  of  all  the  gentry,"  v,  2. 
To  FILE,  was  used  for  to  polish,  and 
was  very  often  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  delicate  speaker. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  nut  thy  tongue  vixiYi  filed  talk. 

Sh.  Pass.  Pilar.,  Suppl.,  i,  726. 
The  sly  deceiver,  Cupid,  thus  beguird 
The  simple  damsel  with  his /f^c^  tongue. 

I^irf.  2VW0,  ?i,  78. 
Thereto  his  subtile  engins  he  docs  bend. 
His  practick  witt,  and  his  fAyre-fgleU  tongue. 

Spens.EQ.,  11,  i,S. 

Ben  Jon  son,  therefore,  prays  that  the 
king  may  be  delivered 

tVum  a  tonzuc  without  nfile. 
Heaps  of  phrases  and  no  style. 

Masque  of  Gipsies,  vol.  vi,  p.  113. 

To  FILE.  Contracted  from  to  defile, 
by  dropping  the  first  syllable,  and  in 
signification  the  same. 

If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 

Macb.,  iii,  1. 
Bv  that  same  way  the  direfuU  dames  do  drive 
Their  moomefall  charett,  >*/'<<  with  rusty  blood. 

^ens.  P,  Q.,  I,  T,  33. 


He  call'd  his  father  rillain,  and  me  strumpet, 
A  word  that  I  abhor  XofUemj  lips  with. 

RnenQsr^s  Traa.,  O.  PL,  iv,  34S. 
As  not  \afiU  my  hands  in  villain's  blood. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Meurr.,  O.  PL,  ▼,  100. 
Such  gmlti  whereby  both  eartn  and  aire  to  file. 

Mirr.for  Meig.t  p.  436. 

FILL,  now  called  THILL.  [Thill  was 
the  correct  old  word  also.]  The 
shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  old  4to  and  first 
folio  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  the 
following  passage,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  word ;  as  the  expression, 
"  draw  backward,"  proves. 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways,  an  yon  draw  back- 
ward we'll  put  you  i'  i\it  fiUs.  iii,  2. 

In  the  first  quarto  it  i&filles;  in  the 
first  folio,  y?^.  Filea^  which  modern 
editors  have  preferred,  as  supposing  it 
a  military  phrase,  appeared  first  in 
the  folio  of  1632,  t.  «.,  the  second. 
So  also  we  should  read  filUhorse  in 
the  following : 

Thou  hast  gotten  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin, 
mj  fill-korse,  has  on  hie  tail.  Mer.  of  Fen.,  ii,  2. 

The  first  folio  has  phil-horse ;  the 
second,  and  the  quartos,  by  an  evident 
blunder,  pil-horse.  Both  readings  are 
supported  by  other  authorities. 

Give  yon  the  fore  horse  place,  and  I  will  be 
r  th' fills.  Woman  never  Vexed,  1632,  cit.  St. 

Aeauaint  yon  with  Jock,  the  forehorae,  and  Kibb,  the 
fil-korse,  «c. 

Hejpo.  and  Bowl.  Fortune  by  Sen  and  Land,  cit.  St. 

It  is  cited  by  Johnson,  from  Mor- 
timer's Husbandry,  which  shows  that 
it  was  common. 
fFILLlNG-STONES.    In  masonry; 

The  filUng-sUmes.  rubbish  conveyed  betwene  the  two 
outaides  of  a  wall  in  the  middeste  thereof. 

IiowieHclator,USB, 

fFINATIVE.    Conclusive. 

Richard  had  no  sooner  thus  added  hiBfinative  conclu- 
sion, but  we  might  sodainly  heare  a  loud  and  pitteous 
skrike. 

Greene's  Newes  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  1593. 

fFINS.  The  eyelids.  The  word  is  so 
used  by  Webster  (Duchess  of  Malfi) 
and  Marston  (Malcontent,  i,  1). 

FINCH-EGG.  Evidently  meant  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  railer  Thersites.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Mr.  Steevens  says  that  sl  finches  egg 
is  remarkably  gaudy.  If  so,  it  may 
be  equivalent  to  coxcomb.  See  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  v,  1.  But  what  finch  did 
Mr.  Steevens  mean  1  The  chaffinch, 
bttlfinch,  and  goldfinch,  have  all  eggs 
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of  a  bluish-wbite,  with  purplish  spots 
or  stripes.     There  is  no  bird  simply 
called  fi  finch. 
To  FINE.     To  adorn,  to  make  fine. 

To  fine  his  title  with  sonic  shew  of  truth, 
Though,  iu  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  nanj^t. 

am.  Vf  i,  *• 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  make  an  end  of:  fine 
was,  and  yet  is  sometimes,  used  for 
end. 

Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes, 
To  cat  up  error  by  opinion  bred. 

Sk.  Rape  oflncr.,  Suppl.,  i,  527- 

It  can  hardly  mean  to  refine,  as  that 
word  will  not  well  bear  the  sense  of 
to  soften  or  relax. 
FINELESS,  for  endless ;  used  by  Shake- 
speare.  Fine  was  formerly  more  used 
for  end  than  it  is  now ;  as,  in  fine,  &c. 

But  riches /«<"/rw  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Othello,  iii,  3. 

FINEW.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness. 
Coles  has  it,  ^^finew.  Situs,  mucor,^* 
Kersey  explains  it  by  mouldiness,  or 
hoai'iness.  See  Hoae.  Minshew 
derives  it  homfinepian,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification.     See  also  Vinew. 

FINEVV'D.  Mouldy.  "Mucidus,  situ 
sentuSy^  Coles. 

A  souldicr's  hands  must  oft  be  died  with  goare. 
Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  they/nrtc'e/  waxe,  and  hoare. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  417. 

See  Fen  OWED. 
tFINGER.     To  fork  the  fingers  at  any 
one  was  a  mark  of  contempt. 

His  wife 
Having  obscr>'*d  these  speeches  all  her  life. 
Behind  \\\m  forks  her  fingers,  and  doth  cry, 
To  none  but  you,  I'de  du  this  courtcsie. 

Witts  Beereatiotu,  1664. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  a 
wet  finger  in  the  following  passage  is 
not  quite  clear. 

lie  daitin<;  an  eye  upon  them,  able  to  confound  a 
thousand  conjurors  in  their  own  circles,  though  with 
a  vet  finger  thoy  could  fetch  up  a  little  divell. 

Dekter,  A  Strange  Ilorse-Itace,  1613,  sig.  D  3. 

FINGERS,  SWEARING  BY.  A  cueto- 
mary  oath. 

By  these  ten  ends  (f  flesh  and  hhK'd  I  sweare. 

Death  of  Hob.  E.  of  Hunt.,  K  2. 

See  Ten  Commandments. 
fFlNIAL.     An   architectural   term — a 
pinnacle. 

And  if  he  findenot  in  one  edifice 

Ail  iuiMvcrulilc  to  his  qucint  device; 

Kruni  this  fair  palace  tlicn  he  takes  his  front, 

From  that  iiis/r'NtVi/jr ;  here  he  learns  to  mount 

His  (rurious  stairs,  there  finds  he  frise  and  cornish, 

And  other  places  other  pceces  furnish; 

.\nd  so,  selectins  everywhere  the  best, 

Duth  thirty  mouels  in  one  house  digest    Du  Burtat. 


fFINIFY.     To  make  fine. 

The  printer's  proflU,  not  my  pride. 

Hath  this  idea/»j//yV. 

For  he  push'd  out  the  nierric  pay, 

And  Mr.  Gaywood  ninde  it  <ay. 

Oceasii/n's  Offertna,  1654. 
All  the  morning  he  wastcth  in /w/vin^  his  body  to 
please  her  eye.  3Iau  in  the  iloone,  1609. 

fFINIT.     A  limit. 

And  soe  wee  early  ended  cur  fifth  weekes  trarelU  with 
l\\zfinit  of  that  sheere,  at  the  noble  city  of  Bnstow 

MS.  Lantd.,  21S. 

FINSBURY.  A  manor,  north  of  Moor- 
fields,  famous  for  the  exercise  of 
archers,  now  covered  with  liuildings, 
except  one  spot ;  of  which  tl»e  follow- 
ing account  is  given : 

In  1498,  certain  grounds,  consisting  of  eardens,  or- 
chards,  &c.,  on  the  north  side  of  Chiswell-street,  and 
called  Bunhill,  or  Bunhill-fields,  within  the  manor  of 
Finsbury,  were  by  the  mayor  and  conimonilty  of 
Loudon  converted  into  a  large  field,  containing  ele^'rn 
acres  and  eleven  perches,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Artillery  Ground,  for  their  train-bands,  archers, 
and  other  military  citizens  to  exercise  in. 

BntieVs  Hist.,  \,  441. 

Stowe   says    it  was  called   Finsbwry 
field,  and  that  here  it  was  where  they 
usually  shot  at  twelvescore. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths,  as  if 
thou  never  walk'd'st  further  than  Finshury, 

1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  1. 
Because  I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company 
with  none  but  the  archers  of  'B\nsbuTy. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H.,  i,  1. 
Nay,  sir,  stand  not  you  fix'd  here,  like  a  stake  in 
Finsbury,  US  be  shot  at.  3.  Jons.  Bartk.  Fair,  r,  6. 
tYca,  tbe  most  exccrementarie  dislikers  of  learning 
are  grownc  sovahantin  impudence,  that  now  they  set 
up  their  faces  (like  Turks)  of  i^rav  paper,  to  be  spvtiU 
for  silver  game  in  Flnsbnrie  t\ela*. 

Nash,  Pierce  Panleue,  1S93. 

FIRCUG.  A  corrupted  word,  or  false 
print,  which  criticism  has  not  yet  set 
right;  it  evidently  means  something 
dangerous.  Firecock  and  firelock  have 
been  conjectured. 

March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  a  fircvff. 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a  weathercock. 
Kill  every  day  a  serjeant,  for  twelve  months. 

B.  /•  Fl.  mt  without  M.,  u,  1. 

Either  conjecture  is  better  than  non- 
sense. 
fFIRE-BALLS.     Inflammable  missiles. 

Fiery  darts,  or  fire  bals,Bnd  such  like  harmefoll  things 
that  be  thrownc.  Nomenclator. 

tFIRE-BRIEF.  Letters  sent  round  to 
the  parishes  to  beg  collections  for 
sufferers  by  fires. 

We  laugh  ai  fire-briefs  now,  although  they  be 
Commendt^d  to  us  by  his  migesty ; 
And  'tis  no  treason,  for  we  cannot  guess 
Why  M't  should  pay  them  for  their  nappinesa 

CartwrighVs  Ponw,  1641 

fFIRE-COAL.     A  live  coal. 

On  a  Candle. 
Here  lies  (1  wot)  a  iitUe  star 
That  did  belong  to  Jupiter, 
Which  from  him  Promethew  ttolc^ 
And  with  it  t^firt^oaU. 
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Or  this  is  that  I  mean  to  handle, 
Here  doth  lie  a  farthing  candle. 

tmts  Rcerealions,  1654. 

FIRE-DRAKE.     A  fiery  dragon  ;  draco 
igneus. 

It  may  he,  'tis  but  a  glovr-worm  now,  but  'Iwih 
Grow  to  &fireJrake  presently. 

B.  i-  Fl.  Brgg.  Bush,  v,  1. 

So  Drayton : 

Bt  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 

The  rustling  of  the  Jire-drake.    Nymphidia. 

Also  a  fiery  meteor,  particularly  the 
ignis  fatuuSf  or  Will  o'  the  wisp. 

Who  should  be  lamps  to  comfort  out  our  way. 


And  not  like  Hrt-drakea  to  lend  men  astray. 

■  -        -    .,0.  Pl.v, 


109. 


Mis.  of  Inf.  Mar. 
A  moon  of  light 
In  the  noon  of  night. 
Till  the  fire-drake  has  o'ergone  yon. 

B.  Jotu.  Gips.  Mel.,  vol.  vi,  79. 
Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by 
firedrakes,  or  ignes  fatui,  which  lead  men  often  im 
fiumina  et  pracipitia.  Burt.  Anal.  Mel.^  p.  46. 

Joci:l.irly,  for  a  man  with  a  red  face : 

T]ini  firedrake  did  I  hit  three  timefi  on  the  head,  and 
three  tiroes  was  his  nose  discharged  h gainst  me. 

Heu.  Fill,  V.  3. 

Some  sort  of  fireworks  appear  also  to 
have  been  so  called.  The  following 
seems  to  describe  a  rocket : 

But,  hkc  firedrakes. 
Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell. 

3IiddUt0H's  Fite  Gallants. 

The  alchemist*s  man  is  called  hisy^r^- 
drake,  probably  from  working  so 
much  in  the  fire : 

That  is  his  fire-drake. 
His  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.JoM.  Ale,  ii,  1. 

Fire-men  were  also  ctW^d.  fire-drakes. 
fFIRE-FLASH.     A  flash  of  lightning. 

Brutish  Thunderbolt;  or.  Feeble  Ftrrflash  of  Pope 
Sixlus  V.  against  Henrie,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Henry, 
Frmce  of  Oonde,  translated  by  C.  Fetherstone. 

Title,  dated  1586. 

fFIRE-FORK./  The  implement  for 
dressing  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

kfire-forke,  furca  ignaria. 

mthaU'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  185. 
Item  2  aundeyems,  Vifyerfercke,  a  fycr  panne,  and  a 
paire  of  tonges,  xxd.  Inventory,  1536. 

fFIRE-HOOK.  An  implement  for  pul- 
ling down  houses,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  fire. 

Hama,  Digest.  Instrumentum  arcendis  restinguen- 
disque  incendiis  accommodum.  A  firrkooke,  inch  as 
they  occupy  to  pull  downe  houses  set  on  tire. 

Nomenclator. 

fFIREHOT.     Hot  as  fire. 

Those  pretty  faggots  vfhich  firehot  being  eat 

In  a  cold  morning,  scarce  would  make  one  sweat. 

Scots  Philomythie,  1616. 
This  revolted  traitor  full  soberly  incensed  the  king, 
fire-kote  of  bimselfe,  presuming  also  upon  his  great 
fortune.  llolland's  Ammian.  Marcel.,  1609. 

FIRE-NEW.  Newly  come  from  the 
fire  ;  said  originally  of  things  manu- 
factured in  metal.  Afterwards  applied 
to  all  things  new,  as  we  now  say. 


with  less  evident  meaning,  bran-new  ; 
which,  however,  is  explained  brand- 
new.  The  two  words  are  thus  brought 
together. 

And  with  some  excellent  ]g's,\a  fire-new  from  the  mint, 
>ou  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumbness. 

Twel.  A'.,  iii,  2. 
Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert, 
XoMrfire-nao  stamp  of  honour  is  scturcc  <;urrcnt. 

Itich.  in,  i,  3. 
A  man  otfire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Love's  L.  L.,i,  1. 

See  also  Lear,  v,  3. 
f FIRE-PAN.      A  moveable  receptacle 
for  a  fire ;  a  chafing-dish. 

Ignis  receptaculum,  quod  tempestutefrigida  transferri 
potest,  prunas  candt-ntcs  continciis,  quo<l  Iio'lie  ct 
ferreum  et  rictile  in  usu  est.  Iteschiiut.  X  fire  pan, 
such  is  used  in  barbers  shops  and  others,  in  cold 
weather.  Noi)vnclntor. 

The  place  where  fire  is  made,  >is  a  harth  moveable  or 
K  fire-panne,  focus. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1C08.  p.  183. 

tFI  RE-POT.  An  inflammable  missile 
used  in  sea-fights. 

The  Portugals  seeing  them  still  stand  away,  came 
both  abooru  of  us,  the  one  in  the  one  quarter,  and 
enlr^d  at  least  100  of  their  men,  hwrn-^  fire-pots,  and 
the  other  in  the  other,  and  divers  sorts  of  tire  workes 
upon  our  decks,  the  frigots  (as  many  as  could  Ive 
about  us)  threw  fire-pots  in  at  the  ports,  and  stucke 
fire  pikes  in  her  sides ;  all  which  (by  the  great  mercy 
and  assistJince  of  God)  we  siiil  put  out. 

Taylor's  Workcs,  1C30. 

fFIRE-STEEL  and  FIRE-STONE  were 
the  ordinary  names  of  the  steel  and 
flint  used  for  striking  fire. 

kfire-steeU  wherewith  to  strike  fire  out  of  a  flinte. 

Nomrnelalor,  1585. 
Afire-stone  to  strike  fire  with,  silex. 

ITttkaU*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  206. 

A  FIRK.  A  trick,  or  quirk ;  or,  per- 
haps, freak. 

Sir,  leave  thi»  firk  of  law,  or  by  this  light 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

Ram  Alley,  0.  PI.,  v,  467. 
Why  this  was  such  Sifirk  of  piety 
I  ne'er  heard  of.  ITits,  0.  PL,  viii,  498. 

To  FIRK.  To  beat;  said  to  be  from 
/erioy  Latin. 

I'll  fer  him,  ojidfirk  him,  and  ferret  him. 

Hen.  V,  ir,  4 
Nay,  I  wiUfirk 
My  silly  novice,  as  he  was  never  firfd 
Since  midwives  bound  his  noddle. 

Rant  A.,  0.  PI.,  v,  466. 

Mr.  Steevens  justly  observed,  that 
this  word  was  so  licentiously  used, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning. 

f  And  when  you  have  spoke,  at  end  of  every  speech, 
Not  minding  the  reply,  you  turne  you  round 
As  tumblers  doe;  when  betwixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind,  hy  fir  king  up  their  breeches. 

Bromc's  Antipodes,  1640. 

To  FIRM.     To  confirm.     This  usage 

should  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 

obsolete,  being  employed  by  Dryden 

and  Pope ;    but  it  would  hardly  be 

I     ventured  by  a  modern  writer. 
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Tour  wishes  blest : 
Jove  knocks  bis  chin  aninst  his  breast 
And jffrflu  it  viUi  the  rest. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Aug.,  vi,  136. 
Cvnna,  as  Marius  and  the  rest  agree. 
I^rme  the  edicte.  and  let  it  pass  for  me. 

Lodge's  Wounds  of  Civ.  War,  ¥  S. 

fFIRMENTIVB.  AffirmaUve.  Jf<fy- 
woody  1556. 

FIRST-BORN  OF  EGYPT.  Dr.  John- 
son Bays  that  this  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  high-born  persons;  but 
it  has  not  been  met  with,  except  in 
the  following  passage : 

I'll  go  sleep,  if  1  can ;  if  1  cannot,  I'll  rail  against  all 
tht  first-born  of  Egypt.  As  you  like  it,  ii,  6. 

Perhaps  Jacques  is  only  intended  to 
say,  that,  if  he  cannot  sleep,  he  will, 
like  other  discontented  persons,  rail 
against  his  betters. 
+FISH.     Proverbial  phrase. 

Fresh  fish  and  new  come  guests  smell  by  that  time 
they  be  tliree  dayes  old. 

inthal^  Diclumary,  ed.  1634,  p.  677. 

fFISHER'S  FOLLY.  What  we  now 
call  a  shooting  or  fishing  box;  a 
country  house  for  one  who  dwells  in 
the  city. 

As  one  who  had  taken  a  surfeit  of  the  city  has  built 
himselfe  a  nvn  fisher^ s  folly  in  the  countrey. 

BraUkvait's  Survey  of  History,  1638. 

fFISHFUL.     Abounding  in  fish. 

We  went  next  to  that  strong,  spacious  and  stately 
castle  scituated  close  upon  the  banke  of  that  famous, 
iwift-gUding,  vn^fiskfuU  rirer  of  Trent.    Lansd.,  818. 
Much  like  a  bird,  which  'bout  the  shores  and  sides 
OtfishfuU  rocks,  with  hoverings  smoothly  glides 
Abore  the  wares,  about  the  banks. 

Virgil,  by  nears,  1638. 

tr©  FISK.     To  frisk  or  jump  about. 

Then  in  a  cave,  then  in  a  field  of  com. 
Creeps  to  and  fro,  wxiUfisketk  in  and  out. 

Du  BarUti. 
His  rovyng  eyes  rolde  to  and  firo, 
ILeJistyna  fitie  did  mincyne  go. 

KendalVs  Flowers  of  Efigramwiei,  1577. 

FISKE.  A  notorious  cheat,  connected 
with  Foreman,  and  others.  .  See 
Bbetnob.  Often  mentioned  by  Lilly 
the  astrologer.  Possibly  the  evil 
repute  of  his  name  might  lead  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  to  make  La  Fiske 
one  of  "  five  cheating  rogues"  (so 
described  in  the  dramatis  persona) 
introduced  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Bloody  Brother.  He  is  described  as 
an  astrologer. 

And  then  La  FUke, 
The  miiror  of  hii  time}  twas  he  that  set  it. 

Act  It,  1. 

(viz.,  the  astrological  figure.) 
In  the  next  scene  we  find  him  dealing 
out  the  imposing  jargon  of  astrology, 
to  cheat  hia  coBtomer. 


Fis^e  is  also  mentioned  by  Butler : 

And  ni^h  an  ancient  obelisk 

Was  rau'd  by  him,  found  out  by  PUk. 

iludibr.,  part  ii.  cant,  iii,  1.  40S. 

Where  the  note  tells  us,  from  tlie  in- 
formation of  Lilly  aforesaid,  that 
Fiske  was  born  near  Framlingham,  in 
Suffolk,  and  that  he  died  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  life ;  with  a  few  other 
particulars. 
tFISTICUFFS.  Boxing;  fighting  with 
the  fists. 

But  thou  art  excellent  at  these  windy  pnfTes, 
And  darst  encounter  boyes  utjlsticuffes. 

Taylor^slTork^s.ltSfL 

FIT.  A  division  of  a  song,  or  dance. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  fully  explained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  But 
what  can  it  have  to  do  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ? 

Well,  my  lord,  you  say  so,  ia /lis. 

Tro.  a$td  Cr.,  ii,  1 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  perhaps  a  quibble 
is  intended.  What  quibble,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  probably  the  reading 
should  be,  "it  fits;"  that  is,  it  suffice*, 
it  satisfies  us. 
FIT  OF  THE  FACE.  A  grimace,  an 
affected  turn  of  the  countenance. 

As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 

Hare  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 

A  fit  or  two  0*  the  face ;  but  they  axe  shrewd  ones; 

For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  swear  directly 

Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 

To  Pepin  or  dothsrius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Hen.rin,i,Z. 

fFITCH.  This  word  is  still  used  in 
Lincolnshire  for  a  small  spoonful. 

And  when  it  is  raised  and  removed,  put  in  a  peece  of 
a  sponge,  as  much  as  hiltek,  in  the  hole  which  the 
powder  made,  and  it  will  puree  the  drinease  of  the 
wound.  BarrougVs  Method  of  Pkysick,  1S34. 

A  FITCHEW.  A  polecat.  Fissau, 
Fr.     khojitchat,  ovfitchet. 

Tb  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  %  fitchew,  a  toad,  8cc.— I 
would  not  care :  but  to  be  a  M!enelans, — I  would  coo- 
Boire  against  destiny.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  r,  1. 

*Tis  such  another ^/cAnp  / — ^many,  a  perfum'd  one. 

Oik.,  ir,  1. 

This  animal  was  supposed  to  be  very 
amorous;  and  Mr.  Steevens  tell  us, 
that  its  name  was  often  applied  to 
ladies  of  easy  or  no  virtue. 
A  FITMENT.    An  equipment,  or  dress. 

I  am,  sir. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  zfitwunt  for 
The  purpose  I  then  followed.  Cywii.,  ▼,  S. 

FITTERS.  Small  fragmente.  A  low, 
familiar  word,  said  by  Skinner  to  be 
derived  from  the  German. 
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None  of  yonr  piec'd  companions,  your  pin'd  gallants, 
That  fly  \o  filers  with  ev'ry  flaw  of  weiither, 

B.  and  VI.  Pilffritti,  i,  1. 
Tht-y  l<K'k  .■«n«l  see  tlte  stones,  the  u'<»rds,  lud  letters, 
And  ciil  uiui  iiiau;4lfd,  in  a  thouMnd  fit trrs. 

Ilurr.  Ariosto.  xxiv,  40. 
Cist  thciii  upon  the  nirkes  by  the  town  wsills,  and 
splilicd  them  all  to  fittert.  North's  rhtt.,n.  3:>8. 

Only  their  bones,  and  r^^^ed  fitters  of  their  clothes, 
remnined.  Coryat,  vul.  i,  p.  55. 

A  FIT  TON.  A  fiction,  or  falsehood; 
bow  formed,  I  know  not,  unless  by 
corruption  from  fiction. 

lie  doth  feed  you  wiihfittons,  ftjimcnts,  and  Icasinj^. 

B.  JuHS.  Cvntk.  Rettls,  i,  4. 
To  tell  tifittone  in  your  landlord's  ears. 

Gasc.  Works,  C  3. 

To  FITTON.     To  form  lies,  or  fictions. 

AIthon;;h  in  many  other  places  he  commonly  uscth 
Xofitlou  (or  fittcnj,  and  to  write  devises  of  his  own 
heiul.  Plut.  Lives,  6y  North,  p.  1U16,  A. 

FIVES,  more  properly  VIVES ;  in 
French,  avives,  A  disease  in  horses, 
little  differing  from  the  strangles. 

Past  cure  of  tht  fives,  stark  spoil'dwith  the  siagf^ra. 

Tain.ofShr.,m,2. 

For  the  vlvfs,  nhich  is  an  iuflamniation  of  the  kiruels 

between  liic  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  horse,  take.Su;. 

G.  Markk.  Hay  to  ijct  IF.,  b.  i,  ch.  39. 

FIXUIIE.  Fixture,  fixedness ;  that  by 
which  anything  is  fixed. 

The  fxnre  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  't. 

As  we  are  mock'd  with  art  Winl.  7,  r,  3. 

That  is,  the  attachment  of  the  eye, 
that  by  which  it  is  fixed  into  the 
head,  has  motion ;  as  a  string,  or 
some  such  contrivance. 

Rend  and  deracinate 
Tlte  unity,  and  married  cidm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixure.  Tro.  /-  Cr^  i,  3. 

Whose  glorious /xur;  in  so  clear  a  sky. 

Dratft.  Baron's  tT.,  canto  i. 

fFIZGlG.  or  FISGIG.  This  word  had 
several  meanings.  1 .  It  was  used  for 
a  light  woman. 

For  wlien  you  looke  for  praises  sound, 
Then  arc  you  for  li^ht  fisgiggs  crownde. 

Gussou's  rteasaiU  Quippes,  1596. 

2.  A  sort  of  harpoon  used  in  fishing. 

Which  we  scarce  lost  sight  of,  when  an  amiade  of 
dolphins  assaulted  us;  and  such  we  saulted  as  we 
could  inticc  to  taste  our  hooks  or  fissgiggs. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Canst  thou  vfiih fix-gigs  pierce  him  [leviathan]  to  the 

quick  ?  Sandys's  Paraphrases  on  Job. 

3.  A  common  kind  of  firework.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  described  in 
White's  Artificial  Fireworks,  1708,  p. 
25. 

tFLABBERKlN.     Flabby. 

For  besides  nature  hatli  lent  him  SkflabberHn  face, 
like  one  of  the  foure  windes,  and  cheekes  that  sagge 
like  a  womans  duggs  over  his  chin-l>one. 

Nash,  Pierce  Pcnilesse,  1592. 

fFLABEL.  A  sort  of  fan.  Lat./a- 
bellum, 

Esventoir.    A  fan  or  flabell  to  gather  wind. 

NomencUUor. 

tro  FLAFF.    To  flutter. 


Tlien  doubt  not  you  a  thousand yC/ij^Sii^  fla^> 

Nor  horrible  cries  of  hideous  heathen  hags.  Du  Bartat. 

FLAGS.  Our  old  play-houses  exhibited 
flags  on  their  roofs  when  there  were 
performances  at  them.  This  origi- 
nated, probably,  from  the  situation  of 
several  of  them  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames ;  since,  by  this  device, 
they  could  telegraphically  inform  those 
on  the  opposite  shore,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  play.  In  Lent,  of  course, 
as  there  were  no  plays,  there  were 
no  flags  out.  The  Globe  playhouse, 
with  its  flag,  is  delineated  in  Steevens*8 
Shakespeare,  edition  1778,  at  page  85 
of  the  prefaces. 

N  ly,  faith,  for  blushing,  I  think  there's  grace  little 
enough  an)on{j^t  you  all ;  'tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks, 
the  fiig's  Joioi.  Mad  l^orld,  O.  PL,  V,  314. 

The  hair  alxmt  the  hat  is  as  good  sis  a  flag  npoa  the 
pole  at  a  common  playhouse,  to  waft  company. 

hid.,  p.  364. 
ilnch  play-house  ndvanceth  his  flagge  in  the  aire, 
whither  qiiirkly,  at  the  waving  thereof,  are  sum- 
moned whole  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Curtain  J>r.  of  the  W.,  p.  47. 

+FLAKE.     A  piece  ;  a  share. 

Yet  by  your  levc 
A  Ircie  dyd  she  Kyve 
Of  hir  love  n flake. 

The  B'jke  ofAfayd  Emlyn,  p.  18. 

fFLALY.     Acting  hke  fliaila. 

At  once  all  furrows  plow,  the  strugling  streams 
O'rc  all  the  main  gape  wide,  boile  foaniie  streams. 
With /{a/y-oarcs  and  slicing  foredecks  fierce, 
Which  through  the  bustling  billows  proudly  pierce. 

rirgit,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fFLAM.  A  falsehood,  or  deception. 
Also  used  as  a  verb,  to  deceive. 

Ball.  Can  >;our  drunken  friend  keep  a  secret  ? 
Mrrry.  If  it  be  a  truth  j  but  it  prove  a  lye,  a  flam,  a 
wheadle,  'twill  out;  1  shall  tea  it  the  next  man  I 
meet.  Sfdlry's  Beltamira, 

Peijury  among  some  Rhodoniontado  pretenders  to 
love,  even  of  either  sex,  is  set  lightly  by,  and  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  breach  of  their  oaths,  vows,  and  solemn 
protestations,  they  would  ftamn  us  with  an  old  tale  of 
the  antient  )Mjets,  that  Jupiter,  having  in  his  many 
scapes  and  transformations,  been  guilty  himself. 

Duntott's  Ladxcs'  DietioHary. 

FLAMED.     Inflamed. 

And,  fljim'd  with  zealc  of  vengeance  inwardly, 
He  askt,  «  ho  had  that  dame  so  fouly  dight. 

ilpens.  F.  Q.,  V. !,  li. 
And  since  their  courage  is  so  nobly yCamt/, 
This  nioruinx  we'll  behold  the  champions 
Within  the  list. 

Coronation,  bv  Shirley,  (in  B.  fc  Fl.)  act  iL 
1  nmffam'd 
With  pity  and  affection ;  wnether  more  1 

Purslotc's  Honest  Lawyer,  C 1. 

fFLANDAN.  An  old  term  in  fortifica- 
tion ?  Also,  a  kind  of  pinner  used  by 
ladies. 

Will  it  not  be  convenient  to  attack  yonxflandan  first, 
says  the  muid?  More  anger  yet?  still  military  terms? 

Dun  ton's  Ladies'  Dictionary. 

fFLANG.     The  preterite  of  fling. 

Even  so  ihrough  thicke  and  thin  vftflang,  thro^  feet 
and  weapons  pight.  Virgxt,  by  Ph4Ur,lW), 
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Tnto  the  fleet  nhtflang  it  farionsly. 

Virffil,  by  Hears,  1632. 

f FLANKER,  An  entrenclnnent  pro- 
tecting the  flank  of  a  position. 

Of  outwurkcs.  lialf  luuonca,  spurres,  and  parrapcts, 
Of  iuTUcpikta, /lauters,  cats,  uud  cuunter-scarls. 

Shirley,  Hotioria  and  Mammon,  1659. 

fTo  FLANKER.  1.  To  fortify.  From 
the  preceding  word. 

The  philosopher  also  Aanckers  this  intention  of  ours, 
wlien  he  saith,  that  nobllitie  is  a  verttie  of  race  and 
kinde.  Passenger  of  Benventtto,  1613. 

2.  To  emit  sparks,  or  to  flicker. 

By  flanekeryng  flanie  of  ftrie  love 
To  cinders  men  are  Mome. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

FLANNEL.  A  ridiculous  expression 
for  a  Welchman,  because  Wales  is 
famous  for  tlie  manufacture  of  it. 
Flannel  is  speciously  derived  from 
ffwlanen,  which  means  woollen.  To 
this  day,  the  very  softest  and  most 
delicate  flannel  of  this  nation  is 
manufactured  in  Wales. 

I  am  dejected,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch 
flannel.  Mer.  W.  IF.,  v,  6. 

Meaning  sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  the 
same  scene  Falstafl'  uses  several 
similar  characteristics  of  the  Welch- 
man  : 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  Shall  I  have  a 
coxcomb  of  f rite  T  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd  with  a 
piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

fFLAP.  To  strike.  To  flap  in  the 
mouth,  to  taunt. 

Crei.  With  what  a  lie  yoxx'd  flap  me  in  the  mouth  ? 
Thou  hast  the  readiest  invention 
To  put  off  any  thing.       Cartvrighl's  Ordinary,  1661. 
Bascall,  dwtflappe  me  in  the  mouth  with  tailer? 
And  tell'st  thou  me  of  haberdasher's  ware  ? 

Rotclands,  Knave  of  Harts,  161S. 

FLAP-DRAGON.  A  small  combustible 
body,  set  on  Are,  and  put  afloat  in  a 
glass  of  liquor.  The  courage  of  the 
toper  was  tried  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow  it  flaming ;  and  his  dexterity 
was  proved  by  being  able  to  do  it 
unhurt.  Raisins  in  hot  brandy  were 
the  commonest  flap-dragons. 

Thou  art  easier  swallow'd  than  ti  flap-dragon. 

Lows  L.  L.,  V,  1. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  famous 
for  this  feat : 

My  brother 
Swallows  it  with  more  ease  than  a  Dutchman 
Jio&t  flap-dragons.  Ram  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  436. 

Our  rlemish  corporal  was  lately  rhoak'd  at  Delph 
\i.€..  Delft,  in  Holland]  with  Bffnp-dragon. 

Match  at  Mtdn.,  6.  PL,  vii,  S8S. 

As  candles*  ends  made  the  most  for- 
midable flap-dragons,  the  greatest 
merit  was  ascribed  to  the  heroism  of 
Bwallowing  them.      See  Candles'- 

£KDS. 


To  FLAP-DRAGON.  To  swallow  whole, 
like  a  flap-dragon,  or  to  be  agitated  in 
a  liquid  as  that  is :  a  word  coined 
from  the  preceding. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship;  to  see  how  the  sea 
flap-dragon'd  it.  ITim/.  Tolf,  iii,  3. 

A  FLAP-JACK.  A  pancake ;  some  say, 
an  apple  pufl";  but  we  have  below 
express  authority  for  the  former 
sense. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holy-davf.  fish  for  faiting-days, 
and  moreo'er  puddings  nnA  flap  jacks. 

Pericles,  li,  7  ;  Supnl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  47. 
And  'tis  in  request  among  gentlemen  s  daughters  to 
devour  their  cheese-cakes,  apple-pies,  crexm  and 
cnataxdB,  flap-jacks,  and  pan-puddings. 

Jovial  Crete,  0.  PL,  x.  35.^. 
Untill  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  transform'd 
into  the  forme  of  Kflap-jnck,  which  in  our  translation 
is  cald  a  pancake.  Taylor's  Jaek-a-lent,  i,  p.  115. 

fFLAP-MOUTHED.    Applied  to  a  dog. 

He  hath  one  dog  for  hunting  of  the  cunny. 
Worth  a  whole  kenell  of  yova^p-numth'd  hounds. 

Taylor's  Workes,  IdSO. 

tFLAPPER.  An  instrument  for  driving 
flies  away. 

It  would  be  as  a  rudder  to  stirre  and  conduct  him  into 
a  secure  port,  and  an  tfStfixiaXi  flapper  to  drive  away 
the  llies  of  all  worldly  vanities. 

Passenger  of  Benvennio,  1612. 

FLAPSE.  A  term  of  reproach,  which 
I  have  not  seen,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing instance : 

What,  what !  how  now,  ha  ?  You  are  a  flopu  to 
terme  my  son  so.        Brome,  New  Acad.,  act  iv,  p.  81. 

tFLASHY.     Going  by  flashes. 

Thus  spake  the  ladie,  who  in  this  meanwhile 
With  hght-heel'd,/IasAy  haste  the  horse  o'rctook, 
Layes  hold  on's  bridle,  at  him  fiercely  strook ; 
And  thus  in's  bloud  reveng'd  his  knavish  wrong. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  16S2. 

A  FLASK  OF  ARROWS.  Apparently 
a  set  of  them. 

Her  rattling  quiver  at  her  shoulders  hung. 
Therein  sl  flask  ofarronos  featherd  well. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  zi,  28. 

FLAT-CAP.  A  term  of  ridicule  for  a 
citizen.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
flat  round  caps  were  the  highest 
fashion ;  but,  as  usual,  when  their 
date  was  out,  they  became  ridiculous. 
Citizens  of  London  continued  to  wear 
them,  long  after  they  were  generally 
disused,  and  were  often  satirised  for  it. 

Come,  sirrah,  -yon  flat-cap,  where  be  those  whites  ? 

Honest  H'h.,  0.  PL.  iii.  304. 

This  the  citizen  resents,  as  a  great 
insult. 

Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ev'ry  word. 
Gesture,  or  look  1  use ;  mock  me  all  over 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H.,  ii.  1. 
Trade?  to  the  city,  child, 
Aflat-cap  will  become  thee. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.,  V,  ult. 
Wealthy /oZ-eaiM,  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the  bc«t 
of  any  men  in  Europe.   Marsion's  Dutch  Courts  ii,  i. 
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See  the  notes  on  the  first  passage ; 
also  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p. 
.Olf),  ed.  1603. 

Ill  tlie  second  part  of  the  Honest 
Wliore,  is  a  ludicrous  oration,  to  prove 
that  fijlut  round  cap  is  fittest  for  a 
citizen,  and  extolling  it  highly.  Among 
the  rest,  it  is  said, 

Flat-raps  »s  proper  ai-e  to  city  gowns, 

A.S  to  uriuour  helmets,  or  to  Kings  their  crowns. 

In  another  place, 

The  city  cap  is  ronnd,  the  scholar's  square. 
To  slicw  that  g^)vemment  and  learning  are 
The  perfect'st  limbs  i'  th'  body  of  a  state. 

See  0.  PI.,  iii,  390,  et  seq. 
FLATIVK.     Windy,  or  rather  causing 
wind.     We  now  Btiy  flatulent. 

Eat  not  too  many  of  those  applet,  they  be  very  JIaiive. 

Ungua,  0.  PI ,  v,  285. 

No  other  instance  has  been  produced. 
FLATLING.    Flat;  applying  the  broad- 
est  side  to  the  object.     Shakespeare 
h&sflatlonff.     Temp.,  ii,  1. 

Bogero  never  foyn'd,  and  seldom  strake 
"^mX  flailing.  Harr.  Arioit.,  xxxvi,  55. 

Fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  fldttling  there  a  preat 
while.  Nortk's  Pint.,  p.  893. 

Spenser  has  it  somewhere,  but  I  have 
not  marked  the  passage. 

f  But  him  the  woorthy  stounded  with  a  blow, 
Lflatluig  blow  that  on  his  beaver  gtancst. 

Hey  wood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

tFLAT.     Apparently,  contradictions. 

He  thought  with  banding  brave  to  kecpe  the  coyle. 
Or  else  with  flatts  and  facings  mee  to  toyle. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

fFLATUOUS.     Windy. 

Tlicrefore,  saith  Galen,  there  must  of  necessitie  be  a 
place  voide  in  the  middeat,  which  borroweth  either 
9on\e  flatuous^  moist,  or  tempered,  or  mixed  substance 
from  the  parts.    Barrongh's  Method  of  Pkysiek,  1634. 

Having  now  finished  (1  will  not  say  perfected)  mj 
liitlc  work  of  this  great  king,  without  prejudice  to  his 


person,  or  envy  tu  his  dignity,  not  having  (for  filthy 
lucre  sake)  any  man  in  admira'  inn,  and  willinj 
less  than  the  least  in  the  \.\xnc%  flatuovs  opinion 


ucre  sake)  anj  man  in  admira'  inn,  and  willing  to  be 

\xnc%  flatuovs  opinion. 
Wilson's  Life  of  K.  James  I. 


A  flatell  peticoate :  a  summer 
Nomenclalor. 


fFLAVEL. 

Un  cotillon  d'est^ 
garment. 

FLAUNTS.  Fineries,  gay  attire  that 
^\r\%  flaunt  in. 

Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  hovnm'Ci  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ?      Winter's  T.,  iv,  3. 

A  FLAW.  A  sudden  gust  of  violent 
wind.  "It  was  the  opinion,*'  says 
Warburton,  "of  some  philosophers, 
that  the  vapours  being  congeal'd  in 
the  air  by  cold  (which  is  the  most 
intense  in  the  morning),  and  being 
afterwards  rarefied  and  let  loose  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion  those 
sudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind. 


which  were  called  ^aw*."  Thus  he 
comments  on  the  following  passage : 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
AMflatos  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

2  lieu.  IF,  iv.  t 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mud-bi-cd  flaw. 

2  lien.  Vf,  iii,  1. 
What  flaws,  and  whirles  of  weather. 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days. 

B.  4'  fl-  Pilgrim,  iii,  6. 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  batokcn'd 
Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shephcrdii,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gust,  and  iovX  flaws  to  Iicrdsnicn  and  to  lierds. 

Sh.  Venus  ^-  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  425. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Cornish  dialect, 
a  flaw  signifies  primitively  a  cut, 
Polwhele*s  Cornish  Vocab,  But  it  is 
also  there  used  in  a  secondary  sense, 
for  those  sudden  or  cutting  gusts  of 
wind: 

p.  Are  they  not  frequently  exposed,  however  [in 
Cornwall]  to  what  they  c&W  flaws  of  wind?  T.  Yes, 
and  they  sometimes  prove  uot  only  very  boisterous, 
but  very  fatal  in  their  consequences.  P.  From  whence 
are  those  casual  winds  caW&diflaws  ?  T.  In  the  Cornish 
Tocabulary  that  term  signifies  to  cut. 

Tkeoph.  Botanista,  on  Cornwall,  p.  6. 

He  proceeds  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  Greek ;  but  ^\aw  in  Greek  means 
not  to  cut,  but  to  crush  or  break.  It 
is  usually  derived  from  flo,  Milton 
uses  it  in  this  sense  more  than  once. 
See  Todd. 

In  the  following  passage  flawea  is 
unintelligible : 

A  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who.  falling  in  i\\tflawes  of  her  own  vouth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report.       Meas.  for  Meat.,  ii,  3. 

Warburton   proposed  flames,    which 
has  since  been  adopted,  being  found 
to  be  confirmed  by  sir  W.  Davenant, 
and   suiting    the    sense  so    exactly, 
6/M/tfrV  especially.     The  inversion  of 
the  letter  m  seems  to  have  produced 
the  error.     Dr.  Johnson  rather  petu- 
lantly rejected  the  emendation  ;  pro- 
bably because  it  came  from  Warburton. 
A  FLA WN.  A  custard ;  from  the  French, 
flan.     See  Menage,  in  that  word  ;  and 
Du  Cange  in  flato  Knd  flanto.     Cot- 
grave  renders   the   French  flans,   by 
flawnes.     See  him  in  Voc. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with  flawns  and 

custards  stor'd, 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  1  domineer  a  lord. 

Drayt.  Nymphal.,  6,  p.  1496. 

Kersey  defines  it,  "  A  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter;** 
which  is  not  exactly  a  custard,  though 
approaching  to  it. 
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fFLEA-BITE.    A  trifling  damage. 

If  tliey  doe  lose  by  pirates,  temivests,  rocks, 
Tis  but  ^fieahlte  to  their  wealthy  stockes ; 
Whilst  the  po(ire  cutpiirse  «lnv  and  night  doth  toile, 
'Watclies  and  wardes,  and  dutli  himselfe  tumioile. 

TayUtr's  Workea,  1630. 

fFLEA-POWDER.  A  remedy  against 
fleas,  which  appears  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  Scoggin  found  out  h\%  JUa-fowder, 
An  excellent  med'cine  being  us'd  aright 
To  put  those  negro  back-biters  to  fliglit 

Poor  Robin,  1699. 

FLEAK.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
Johnson^  who  cites  More  against 
Atheism  for  it.  We  And  it  also  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  from  one  woman 
to  another;  in  which  case,  it  seems 
that  it  can  only  mean,  "  little  insig- 
nificant thing.*'  Apparently  the  same 
2»fla1tey  or  nearly  so. 

Fie  upon  me  1  tis  well  known  I  am  the  mother 
Of  children,  tcurry  fUak!  'tis  not  for  nought 
You  boil  eggs  in  your  gruel. 

Th«  Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  450. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note,  says  2ifieak 
of  bacon  means  a^tVcA;  so  it  may, 
but  w  hat  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  The 
word  is  found  also  in  the  sense  of  a 
hurdle,  or  grate ;  but  that  is  equally 
remote. 
To  FLECK.  To  spot.  German,  Gothic, 
and  Danish. 

And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

Rom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  3. 
yf^'W.  fleck  our  white  steeds  in  vour  Christian  blood. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  538. 
And  full  of  gergon  as  is  aflecken  pye. 

The  Ordinary,  0.  PL,  x,  236. 

That  is, ''  full  of  chattering  as  a  spotted 
maff'pie,*^ 

All  jag'd  and  fronnst,  with  divers  colours  deckt, 
They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drink  till  they  hefleekt. 

Mirror  for  JUagist.,  p.  292. 

Fleckt  sometimes  meant  drunk : 

They  sweare,  and  corse,  and  drinkc  till  they  hefleekt. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  293. 

FLEDGE,  adj.  for  fledged,  part.  Fur- 
nished with  feathers. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  part,  knew  that  the  bird  was 
fledge ;  and  IJhen  it  is  tiie  complexion  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam.  Merck,  of  Fen.,  iii,  1. 

Whose  downy  plumes,  with  hnppy  augurre, 
Presage  betimes  what  tiie  fledge  soul  will  be. 

rroeme  to  PooUi's  Pamass. 
Tlicre  are  likewise  on  either  side  of  him  discovered 
two  great  bunches  so  big  as  a  large  footeball,  and  (as 
some  thinke)  will  in  time  grow  to  wings;  but  God,  1 
hope,  will  that  he  shall  be  destroyed  before  he  grow 
to  fledge.        Disc,  of  Serpents,  Earl.  Misc.,  iii,  p.  111. 

To  FLEDGE,  v.  To  become  fledged, 
to  acquire  feathers.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten flidge. 

In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Holbom,  and  the  chief 
places  of  retort  about  liondmi,  doe  they  every  day 


build  their  nests,  every  honre  flidge,  and,  in 
time  especially,  flutter  they  abroad  in  flocks. 

R,  Greene,  Harl.  Misc.,  viii,  888. 

To  FLEER.  To  look  with  scorn  and 
sly  impertinence ;  much  the  same  as 
to  sneer.  It  is  no  longer  in  common 
use. 

Tush,  tush,  man ;  ntYtrJUer  and  jest  at  me, 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotara  nor  a  fool. 

MuekJd0,Y,l. 

You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  inch  a  man 

That  IS  nn  fleering  tell-tale.  JuL  Cits.,  i,  8. 

t A  crafty  fellow  I  /eare,  be  is  so  full  of  ooortesie,  sad 
some  cousoniug  companion,  he  hath  such  ^fl*''^ 
countennnce.  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

A  FLEER,  «.,  made  from  the  above. 
A  sneer,  a  contemptuous  look. 

Do  but  encave  yourself, 
•And  mark  Hit  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  sconis 
That  dwell  iu  eWry  region  of  his  face.      OtkeiL,  rr,  1. 

FLEET.  A  small  stream.  Saxon.  Fleet 
of  ships,  float,  &c.,  are  from  the  same 
origin. 

Together  wove  we  nets  t*  entrap  the  fish. 
In  flouds  and  nedgy  fleetes. 

Matlhetres's  AminU,  C 
In  which  laur  standeth  the  Fiectc.  a  prison-boose,  so 
called  of  i\\t  fleet,  or  water,  running  by  it. 

St<nces  Land.,  p.  817. 

To  FLEET.     To  float.     Saxon. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  And  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sea-like. 

Ant.  4-  CI.,  iii.  U. 
At  length  breakcs  down  in  raine,  and  hailc,  and  sJeet^ 
First  from  one  const,  'till  nought  thereof  be  drtc; 
And  then  another  'till  that  liVewiae  fleet. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  IV,  ix,  83. 
Tliis  isle  shall^f/  upon  the  ocean. 
And  wander  to  the  unfrequented  Inde. 

JWip.//,  O.Pl.,u,82«. 

Used  as  a  verb  active,  for  to  cause  to 
ftaat : 

They  snv  many  young  gf  ntlorocn  flock  to  him  every 
dav,  mm  fleet  tlie  time  CHrclcssiy,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world.  As  you  like  it,  i,  1. 

tFLEETEN-FACE.  What  we  now  ca'.! 
a  whevface.    To  fleet  is  to  skim  milk. 

You  know  where  you  arc,  "^jwx  fleeten-face.      B.  i-  Fl 

fTo  FLESH.     To  excite. 

And  when  he  falls  the  hunter's  gladd, 
The  hounds  nre  flesh  d,  and  few  are  sadd. 

OUbaOU 

FLESH  AND  FELL.  Muscle  and  skin. 
See  Fell. 

FLESHMENT.     Pride,  encouraged  by    : 
a  successful  attempt ;    being  JUsked 
with,  or  having  tasted  success. 

And,  in  the  fleskmntt  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again.  Zmt,  ii,  1 

See  tofleah,  in  I  Hen.  IV,  v,  4. 
FLETCHER.  An  arrow-maker.  FlScMer, 
Fr.,  irom  fl^che,  an  arrow. 

Her  mind  runs  sure  upon  ttfleteher,  or  a  bowyer: 
however,  I'll  inform  against  both ;  the  fletcker  for 
taking  whole  money  for  pieced  arrows  j  the  bowyer 
for  hornine  the  headmen  of  his  parish,  and  takwg 
money  for  iiis  pains.    Match  at  Mtdn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  878. 

N.B.    The  extremities  of  bows  were 
^neralljT  finished  with  boro* 
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It  is  unHf  emlie  for  the  pftinter  to  fentlier  a  shaft,  or 
for  W\c  fielcker  to  handle  tht?  pencil. 

KHphufi,  h'pist.  Dedic,  A  2  b. 
Moreover,  both  the  Jlelehrr  in  luakiiit^evoar  shaft,  and 
you  in  norkin'ze  your  shaft,  must  take  fierdc  that  two 
foalhcrs  eqnally  runnc  on  the  bow. 

AsehaM,  Toxoph.,  p.  177. 

FLEW'D.  Having  large  hanging  chaps, 
which,  iu  a  hound,  were  caWed/lews, 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So^iTicV,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  tlie  rooming  dew. 

The  one  of  them  call'd  Jolly-boy,  a  grete 
And  tarffe-Jlgw'd  hound. 

Arthur  Chiding**  Ovid,  b.  iii,  p.  8S. 

tFLEW-NET.  "A  float-net, /ei(7-n<?/, 
reteniculum."  Withah*  Dictionaries 
ed.  1608,  p.  125. 

FLIBBER61BBE.  Used  by  Utimer 
for  a  sycophant. 

And  wlicn  these  flatterers  nnd  flibbergibbes  another 
day  shall  come  and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace 
may  answer  tiit^m  thus.  Sermons,  fol  S9. 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET.  The  name  of  a 
fiend,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare; 
and,  though  so  grotesque,  not  invented 
by  him,  but  by  those  who  wished  to 
impose  upon  their  hearers  the  belief 
of  his  actual  existence ;  this,  and  most 
of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Edgar  in 
Lear,  being  to  be  found  in  bishop 
Harsenet's  book,  cited  below,  among 
those  which  some  Jesuits,  about  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  pre- 
tended to  cast  out,  for  the  sake  of 
making  converts.  The  principal  scene 
of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  Dr.  Harsenet,  by  order 
of  the  privy  council,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  the  detection 
of  it. 

This  is  the  foul  ^enH,  Flibbertitfibbet ;  he  begins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  the  liist  cock.  Lear^  iii,  4. 

See  also  act  iv,  1 . 

Frateretto.  Flibrrdifflbet,  llobcrdidaiicc,  Tocoliatto, 
were  four  devils  of  tlie  round  or  morice :  these  four 
bad  forty  assistants  under  tlicm,  as  themselves  do 
confesse.  UarstHct,  Decl.  of  Popish  Impoituret. 

Thou  Flebergibet,  Fuhfniibft,  thou  wretch ! 
Wot'st  ihou  wheruio  last   part  of  tliat  word  doth 
stretch  ?    Ilri/tcood,  in  his  SixU  Hundred  o/Epig. 

To  FLICKER.     To  flutter. 

Certain  little  birds  only  were  heard  to  warble  out 
their  sweet  notes,  and  to  flicker  up  and  downe  the 
grecne  trees  of  the  gardens.         North's  Plut.,  p.  8S4. 
But  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  custref 
That  hovers  over  her  and  dares  Iter  daily, 
Some  flickering  slave.  //.  *  Fl.  Pilgrim,  i,  1. 

With  gaudy  peuuouaJUckeriii'/  ni  the  air. 

Fnimua  Trofs,  0.  PL,  vii,  471. 

It  seems,  in  the  next  instance,  to  mean 
sparkling  or  flaming ;  but  the  speech 
is  intentionally  bombastical : 


Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flick'ring  Phoebus'  front.  Lear,  ii,  2. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  other  mo- 
tions.    Dryden  used  the  word. 

iPot.  Alas!  I  am  not  Any  flickering  thing: 

I  cannot  l>oast  of  that  fliKht-fadin<;  gift 

You  men  call  beauty.      Cartwnght's  Ordinary,  1651. 

FLICK  ER-MOUSE,  or  FLITTER- 
MOUSE;  that  is,  fluttering  mouse. 
A  bat. 

Once  a  bat,  and  ever  n  bat  I  a  rere  mouse, 

And  bird  o'  twilight;  he  has  broken  tlirire. 
•  •  »  •  • 

Come,  I  will  sec  iht  flicker-mouse,  my  fly. 

B  Jon*.  Netc  Inn,  ill,  L 

The  above  sentences  are  at  some  disi- 
Btance  from  each  other,  but  they  are 
spoken  of  the  same  person.  The 
same  author  usesJUiter-moiise  also : 

And  giAdyflitter-mice,  with  leather  wings. 

Sad  Shepk.,  ii,S, 

FLIGGE.  Apparently  for  fledged. 
[This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  mean* 

Kill  bad  chickins  in  the  tread, 
^Ogft  they  hardly  can  be  catch'd. 

R.  Southwell's  Poems,  Ist  ed.,  p.  51. 
f\^niy  do  the  eagles  drive  awny  their  yooiig  ones 
before  they  be  feathered  or  fligge  ? 

Delectable  Oemaunaes  and  Pleasant  Questions, 
1596,  p.  48. 

fFLIGGER.     To  sneer. 

Then  Nature  has  with  beauty,  more  with  scome, 
That  tliey  muai  fligger,  scotTe.  deride,  and  jeere, 
Appoyut  their  senants  cert^ine  hourcs  t*  appeare. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  ICrS. 

fFLIGHT.     Swift  in  transit. 

So  flight  is  melancholic  to  darke  diszrace. 
And  deadly  drowsie  to  a  bright  good  morrow  ? 

Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  11, 

A  FLIGHT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  formed 
for  very  long  shots,  well  feathered, 
light,  and  flying  straight. 

O  yes,  here  be  alt  wrta, flights,  rovers,  and  butt-^liaftst 
but  1  can  wound  with  a  bnuidish,  and  never  draw 
bow  for  the  matter.  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rfp.,  v,  10, 
llius  would  he  speakc :  1  would  at  twelvescore  pricki 
Have  shot  all  da^  an  arrow  of  a  pound, 
Have  shot  tht  flight  full  fortie  score  and  sixe. 

Harringt.  Epigr.,  II,  78. 

Also  the  sport  of  shooting  with  such 
arrows : 

He  set.  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  cliallen^ed 
Cupid  at  iUe  flight.  Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

Kjliyht,  ot flight-shot y  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  measure  of  distance : 

Heart  of  chance ! 
To  throw  me  now,  within  n,  flight  o*  the  town. 

Yorkshire  Trag..  sc.  8  ;  Sh.  Suppl.,  ii,  665. 

The  distance  of  vl  flight-shot  is  stated 
by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
above  London  Bridge : 

The  passaire  into  it  at  ful  se  is  a  flite-shot  orer,  as 
much  as  the  Taniisc  is  above  the  bridge. 

Vol.  iv,  p.  44. 

The  flight  arrow,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages^  was  called  flecta,  and 
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WM  a  fiett  arrow,  witli  narrow 
featliers.  See  Blount's  Tenures;  or 
the  republicntiiin  of  them,  eulitied, 
FrngmeDta  AutiijuiUtis,  where  it  is 
saiti  that  "Raiph  It  Fleli:K«r  held 
land  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of 
paying  viginti  fieelm  (fenty  JliffAlt) 
yearly  at  the  exchequer."  p.  110. 
tFLIGHT-HEAD.    A  wild-headed  per- 

Ixgiin  lie  rcrjamt  iny  that  tin  niol  lliuulil  li>ie 
bun  Eiccuttdi  ume  Fupiih  «ij«r-l»Ji  IbinkinK  to 
do  roiiden.  Lcllcr  i-Ud  ]Sd3. 

fFLIGHT-WINGS.  AppesrK  to  mean 
wiogs  which  take  first  one  way  and 
tlien  another. 

Thii  niiB.  I  ccrUin  tvofolil  fiictiuic{4i  tlie  p«t>  Udc) 
arrjinf  mtli  hir  |(i.it(-iniwt,  iliweil  unto  the  world 

fntiidi  to  irtut  fortuna,  otlitrwhilci  »B»ine  ■  vcn. 
nbli  w.yl-liiycr 

UtIlMiWi  ^mmiin-'t  JI»r«II'>M,  \eO>. 

FLIM-FLAM;  ■  reduplicadoa  of /am. 
meaning  the  satne.  An  imposition, 
a  lie.  This  word  was  not  originally 
in  Johnson,  but  baa  been  introduced 
by  Tod''. 


by  loC 

Tliii  ii  I 


flim-U-. 
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In  his  Catalogue  of  Imaginary  Books, 
he  introduces  also  "  the /lim-Jlamg  of 
the  law."     I&id.,  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 

AfflmiiiE  thiDfn  which  bitiin  Bould  mrcit  lielteic  -, 
uiil  ill  lufl  Dugplri  in  a  coonlric  would  liardlj  YoncJi- 
nfd  to  ctiBtlcr  Aoch  fooltili/Jiii.jfajiu  ■»  IhtT  do. 

Hoif.  of  Inc.  ratla,  f.  S. 

An  iDgeoiouB  and  amusiog  modern 
book  was  entitled  Flim-flam*;  but 
the  author  seems  to  mean  by  it. 
Satires.  He  coins  also  the  verb  to 
Jtim-fiam,  for  to  aatirise.  See  Brit. 
Cril.,  vol.  iXTii,  p.  207. 

\T\itj  with  1  connljr  (ricke.  attfim-fam, 

a  m(i.w  °r«|J'/irwi«,  IflSO. 

tAid  lit  vith  iMtinicc  in  hour  W  tlie  hcdi 
To  loin  Die  non-Mnce  of  tht  roiutaUM. 
Such  \tf-\\'lKfiim-fi<imt  being  p>l  lo  niakc 
The  nbble  liuf  U  uil  nut-crukmc  romke. 

SiaMffi  Fntwu,  1043. 
tThi;  tookthdrlmnaf  (he  PbIbIiiic,  itlllDfihim  ■ 

T»i  F<i^*  Frinci,  lOW). 
+1  wil  not  be  tmutlHl.  roloiwl,  w.tli  hii  niuniDEi,  if 
he  do  not  mmj  her  Ihie  veij  eiening  (for  ne  ti' 
Dane  of  hie  *i«-jJ«>iM  md  hn  niir-lw'i. 

Crwfry'i  Ca»er  «^  Cgfnun  nnrf,  IMS. 

fFLIMMERS.     Seems  in  the  following 
passage  lo  mean  common  people. 


Vnlatlijr 


il*«lK1 


't  Eaefmit.\VK- 


A  FLINQ,  ».    A  slight,  trifling  matter ; 
rerb : 

iked  itick.  Jiod  the  gnf  goo«  wu( 

TItat  ia,  England  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, were  it  not  for  the  bow  and 
arrow.     So   explained   by  Fuller,  in 
Bnrkshire,  p.  85,  4to  ed. 
tro  FLING.    To  kick. 

AjfiH^'if  or  kickinf  h<ma.  JVmnrlirir. 

fFLlPPIT.     A  wanton  woman. 

How  now  lOT  wtiMin  fipplll ! 

To  rojnc  youoE  Cupidt  in. 

A.  WMtm't  litauUmt  Utf. 

A  FLIRT-GILL.  An  arbitrary  trans- 
poiition  of  the  compounded  word  yil/- 
fiirt,  that  is,  a  fiirixng-gill,  a  woman 
of  light  behaviour.     See  Oill-FUKT. 

Scurvikniie!  I  im  none  of  hii  |lirr.nlli 

kow,.m<,tJmi.,a.S- 
You  hewd  him  tike  mc  up  like  a  Jfirt-^H. 

Where,  the  last  editor  tells  us,  the 
second  quarto  reads  gill-flirU.  In 
another  place  we  have  it  more  st 
length. 

Thou  look'it  me  op  at  eierj  xinl  I  ipoke 
Al  1  liad  iKCn  a  uiankin,  Bjf«r.'.j;/fM». 

The  ffilly-JlotDer,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  name  to  the  word  giU-Jlirt,  was 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  fslsehood. 
Shakespeare  snys,  "  some  call  theiu 
nature's  bastards."  Winler'i  T.,  iT,3. 
See  the  note  there.  More  anciently 
they  were  called  gilloftrt  (see  Lang- 
ham,  Gard.  of  Health,  p.  CSl),  and 
are  oddly  enough,  though  very  truly, 
derived  from  earyophyltum  ;  for  from 
that  word  is  formed  giroflie,  Fr. 
Whence  gillofer,  and,    lastly,  gilhj- 

fiower.  Dr.  Johnson  hesitates  be- 
tween thatetymologyand  the  popubr 
deduction   of  the   word   from   Julf 

Jlawer,   which   in    truth  deaerves  no 
attention.    Gilly-Jlower  meant  origia- 
ally  a  pink. 
t3b   FLISK.     To   skip.     Perhap*   tht 
same  as  FiSK. 

Were  fannei,  and  flipun  of  feathen  fond, 

0  ""■'■^^"  g'J^.^'p,;^^,^-^^.^^^ 
To  FLIT.     To  fly  or  fleet  away. 

For  OD  a  undie  hill,  Ihal  itiU  did  fill 
And  faU  aw>;,  it  moiiuttd  wai  full  hie. 


tFLITCHIN.    A  flitch  of  bacon. 
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Vowerflitchins  of  bacon  in  the  chimnev. 

3IS.  Inpeiitory  of  doodj,  1658. 

FLirrER-MOUSE.       See      Flickbe- 

MOUSE. 

FLIX.  The  flux,  a  well-known  dis- 
order. 

What  with  tlie  burning  feaver,  and  the/ftxf, 
Of  sixtie  men  there  scant  returned  fixe. 

Harrinai.  Ariosto,  xxxiii,  13. 
llie  father  of  Publius  lay  sicK  of  a  fever  and  of 
a  bloody /tx. 

Acts,  xxriii,  8,  in  the  authorised  version. 

The  change  to  Jlux  was  tacitly  made, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
early  in  the  last  century. 
See  Grubb's  famous  ballad  of  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  for  the  situation 
to  which  St.  George  reduced  the 
dragon. 
fTo  FLOCK.    To  crowd. 

Though  in  the  morning  I  began  to  goe. 

Good  fcllowes  trooping, /fociP</  me  so. 

That  make  what  haste  I  could,  the  sunne  was  set, 

£'re  from  the  gates  of  London  I  could  get. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1609. 

fFLOCKLINGS.     Sheep. 

But  she  takes  not  so  much  for  curing  of  a  thousand 
mortal  people,  as  1  have  spent  in  turpentine  and  tarre 
to  keep  my  fiockUnns  deanlv  in  a  spring-time. 

BroMc*i  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659. 

fFLOCKS.     Sediment. 

^fot  to  leave  tLmtflockes  in  the  bottomc  of  the  cup. 

Nash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1692. 

FLORENTINE.  A  kind  of  made  dish, 
for  which  there  are  three  curious 
receipts  in  May's  Accomplished  Cook, 
pp.  259,  260,  and  261.  Coles  says, 
*^ Florentine,  a  made  dish,  torta  ;"  but 
in  the  other  part  of  his  dictionary  he 
renders  torta,  **a  cracknell."  One 
author  says  that  custards  were  called 
Florentines ;  but  he  is  not  supported 
by  others. 

I  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we  have  the  art  of 
makinj;  custards,  which  arc  therefore  called  Floren- 
tines. Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  33. 
If  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  Florentines, 
By  some  lute  statute  be  created  treason. 

B.  .y  Fl.  Wutnan  Hater,  v,  1. 

The  last  editor,  Mr.  Weber,  says  it  is 
"  a  kind  of  pie,  differing  from  a  pasty, 
in  having  no  crust  beneath  the  meat. 
A  veal  Florentine  is  a  dish  well  known 
in  ancient  Scottish  cookery.*'  Dr. 
Jamieson  confirms  this,  describing  it 
thus :  "a  kind  of  pie  ;  properly  meat 
baked  in  a  plate,  with  a  cover  of 
paste."  May's  Florentines  are  made 
with  or  without  paste. 
[The  following  receipts  are  given  for 
making  Florentines.] 

tllow  to  make  a  Florrntine. — Take  the  kidney  of  a  loyn 
of  veal,  or  the  wing  of  a  capon,  or  the  leg  or  a  rabbet. 


mince  any  of  these  small,  with  the  kidney  of  a  loyn  of 
mutton,  if  it  be  not  fiit  enough,  then  season  it  with 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  sugar,  cream,  currans, 
eji^s,  Hud  rose-water,  mingle  these  four  together  and 
put  tliem  into  a  dish  between  two  sheets  of  paste, 
then  close  it,  and  cut  tiie  pasi«  round  by  the  bnm  of 
the  dish,  then  cut  it  round  about  like  virginal  keys, 
then  turn  up  one,  and  let  the  other  lie. 

A  True  GrntlewoMan's  Delight,  1676,  p.  98. 
+To  make  a  Fhrendinr,  or  dish  without  paste,  or  on 
Itastc. — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  or  veal,  shave  it  into  thin 
slices,  and  mingle  it  with  some  sweet  herbs,  as  sweet 
marjoram,  thyme,  savory,  parsley,  and  rosemary,  being 
minced  very  small,  a  clove  of  garUck,  some  beaten 
nutmeg,  pepper,  a  minced  onion,  tome  grated  manchet, 
and  three  or  four  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  mix  all  together, 
with  a  little  salt,  some  thin  slices  of  interlarded  bacon, 
and  some  oistcr-Iiquor,  lay  the  meat  round  the  dish  on 
a  sheet  of  paste,  or  in  the  dish  without  paste,  bake  it, 
and  being  oaked,  stick  bay  leaves  round  the  dish. 

Queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1713. 

FLORENTIUS.  A  knight,  whose  story 
is  related  in  the  first  book  of  6ower*s 
Confessio  Amantis.  He  bound  him- 
self to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  pro- 
vided she  taught  him  the  solution  of 
a  riddle,  on  which  his  life  depended. 
She  is  described  as  being 

The  lothest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 

And  under  that  description  is  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare : 

Be  she  as  foul  as  wa«  Florentiw^  love 

TiLwt  Shr    i  3. 

fFLOURISH.  The  condition  of  flour- 
ishing. 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  monument  of 
Rome  pass'd,  when  she  was  in  that /tcmruA  that  saint 
Aiuitin  desired  to  see  her  in  ;  she  who  tam'd  the  world, 
tam'd  her  self  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  Time. 

UoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

FLOTE.  Sea  or  waves.  Saxon.  The 
same  as  fleet.  [Explained  a  wave  by 
Minsheu.  It  is  the  Fr.  Jiot,  from 
fluctuSy  still  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

Thev  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean /o(0. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples.  Temp.,  i,  3. 

fFLOUT.     A  water-course. 

Item  they  do  further  present  one  sewer  in  Scotter> 
ings  at  the  ould  flout  shall  be  sufficientlv  diked  in 
breadth  ten  foot  in  the  toppe  and  six  in  the  bottom 
from  the  head  thereof  unto  the  carre. 

Inquisition  in  Lincolnshire,  1S83. 

To  FLUCE.  Apparently,  for  to  flounce, 
or  plunge.   Only  found  in  these  lines : 

They  flirt,  they  yerk,  they  backward  >7Mce,  and  fling 
As  if  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been. 

Drayton,  Moonc,  p.  613. 

fFLUERS.  Fishing-boats  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  burthen  using  flue 
nets.  MS.  Customal  of  Brighton^ 
1580. 

FLU  ITS  wants  explanation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

And  now  they  sound 
Tantara  tearea  akurme,  Xhtfiuits  fighj^  light  anew. 
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And  there  awliile  the  Romans  fall  to  ground. 
The  cries  and  sliouts  of  iiiru  to  skies  resound. 
They  fall,  fall,  flic, the fluils,  dounc, dowuc  the  droms 
do  crie.  JMirr.for  Maff.,y.  169. 

Probably  it  means  flutes  [or  fifesj. 

ilojluiu,  horse-coursers,  sellers,  and  to  buyers, 
To  prisoners,  to  night-farmers,  and  to  broome-mcn, 
To  all  estates  of  forraigners,  and  freemen. 

Taylor'a  IPorkes,  1«S0. 

fFLUMMERY.      Oatmeal   reduced  to 
jelly. 

To  u\ikeflummfry  that  will  thicken  sauce  excellently, 
instead  of  tcrated  bread  or  flower ;  take  a  good  handful 
of  iK-iitcu  a-it-nieal,  put  it  into  a  quart  of  water,  and 
boil  it  linlf  away,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve;  let  it 
stand  by  vou  for  use,  it  is  much  better  than  grated 
br«»id  ur  lluwer,  or  in  most  oises  than  t^f». 

Lupton's  Thousand  ^otabU  Tkingt. 
To  make  flummfry. — Take  half  a  perk  of  wheat-bran 
that  has  not  been  over-much  bonlted  or  sifted,  let  it 
roak  three  or  four  days  in  two  ^Uons  of  water,  then 
81  rain  out  the  liquid  part,  pressing  it  hard ;  boil  it  to 
the  consumption  of  a  third  part,  so  that  when  it  cools 
it  will  be  like  a  jelly,  and  keep  long.  When  you  heat 
any  of  it,  season  it  with  sugar,  and  a  little  rose  or 
onnge -flower-water,  and  add  a  little  cream  or  milk, 
and  it  will  be  very  pleasant  and  nourishing. 

The  Way  to  get  WeaUh,  1714. 

fFLUNDERING,  ?  flounderiDg. 

Report  (which  our  modemers  clcpe  Jtundring  fame) 
puts  mee  in  memorie  of  a  notable  jest 

Nash,  Pierce  Penileue,  1693. 

tFLURN.    To  sneer. 

And  for  those  abortive  births  slipp'd  from  my  brain 
which  can  carry  neither  worth  nor  weight  in  the  scale 
of  this  pregnant  age,  so  frauzht  and  fumish'd-  with 
variety  of  gallant  pieces  and  performances  of  the 
choicest  of  writers,  ^ive  roe  leave  to  flum  at  them,  as 
the  poor  excrescencies  of  nature,  which  rather  blemish 
than  adorn  the  structure  of  a  well-composed  body. 

Fletcher^s  Poenu,Frtf. 

fFLURT.     A  satirical  jesture. 

And  matt  these  smiliuK  roses  entertain 

The  blows  of  scorn,  ana/vr/f  of  base  disdain? 

QuarUs's  Emblems. 

tFLlIRTING.    Scorning? 

First,  know  I  have  here  W\tflurting  feather, and- have 
given  the  parish  the  start  for  the  long  stock. 

Peel^s  Old  Wives  Tale,  1696. 

FLUSH.    Ripe.  full. 

The  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on't  \  and  flvsk  youth  revolt 

Ant,  and  Cl^  i,  4.  ) 
Now  the  time  is  flush,  ) 

Wlien  rrouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Timon  A.,  r,  6. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  hroad  blown,  as  flush  as  May. 

Hand.,  iii,  S. 

To  FLUSH.     To  fly  out  suddenly,  as  a 
bird  disturbed. 

Soflushitig  from  one  spray  unto  another, 
Gets  to  the  top,  and  then  eml)oldeii'd  flies 
Unto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eyes. 

JtroKiie,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  83. 

It  is  still  retained  as  a  sporting  term  : 


When  a  woodcock  I  flush,  or  a  pheasant  1  spring. 


tFLUTE.     A  cask  ? 

For  cherries  plenty,  and  for  coran's 
EnouKli  for  hfty ,  u  ere  there  more  on's } 
For  efles  of  hftrv,  flutes  of  canary 
That  welt  did  wiisn  downe  pas(ie9-mury; 


Seng. 


For  peason,  rhirken^,  sawroin  high, 

ison-pye. 
L(mlac€*s  Lneasta,  1649. 


Pig,  and  the  widdow-vcnson-pye 


FLUXIVE.     Flowing  with  moisture. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  YitxflMxive  ejt». 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear. 

A  Loter's  Complaint,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  i,  74S. 

FLY*  A  familiar  spirit.  Apparently  a 
cant  term  with  those  who  pretended 
to  deal  in  magic,  and  similar  impos- 
tures. Of  Dapper,  in  the  Alchemist, 
it  is  said  that  he  wishes  to  have 

A  familiar 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  cupa. 

The  pretended  necromancer.  Subtle, 
afterwards  says. 

If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar. 

Give  you  him  all  you  play  for;  never  set  hinia 

For  he  will  have  it. 

He  is  answered, 

You  are  mistaken,  doctor. 
Why,  he  does  ask  one  but  fi.r  cups  and  horses, 
A  niUngyfy,  none  ol  your  great  familiars. 

B.  Jons.  Alck.,  act  L 

This  is  what  is  meant,  when  he  speaks, 
in  the  argument  to  the  play,  of 

Casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news. 
Selling  of  flies.  Af§, 

He  is  instructed  afterwards  how  to 
keep  and  feed  his^y.  See  act  y,  sc.  2. 
Fly  also  is  used  for  a  parasite : 

Courtiers  have>(t«« 
That  buzz  ail  news  unto  them. 

Massing.  Fin.  Mart,  ii,  1 

So  also  Ben  Jonson,  who  by  Mosea 
means  the  same ;  as  well  as  his  Fly, 
in  the  play  of  the  Light  Heart.     The 
allusion  is  classical. 
fFLY.     Phrase.     See  preceding  article. 

His  name  is  Curiositie,  who  not  content  with  the 
studies  of  profite  and  the  practise  of  conunendabk 
sciences,  setteth  his  mind  wnolie  on  astrologie.  negro> 
mancie,  and  magicke.  This  divel  prefers  an  Ephime- 
rides  before  a  Bible ;  and  his  Ptolemey  and  Hali  before 
Ambrose,  golden  Chrisostome,  or  S.  Au^^tine :  pro- 
mise him  a  familiar,  and  he  will  take  aflie  tn  a  bos  for 
good  pniment.  Lodge,  IneamaU  Detils,  1598. 

fFLY-FLAP.  An  implement  for  dri?ing 
away  flies. 

AJUe-flap  wherewith  to  chase  them  away  from  blowiag 
of  meat e,  flabeUum. 

Withals*  Dictionane,  ed.  1608,  p.  807. 
Tliat  you  had  a  brow 
Hung  o'rc  your  eyes  YxVaflie-ftaps. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Loxers,  1648. 

fFLYlNG-CO ACHES.  The  machines 
in  fairs  hy  which  people  are  carried 
round  in  a  verticle  circle. 

Now  comes  ])urtliolomew-tidc,  a  universal  holiday 
time  in  Jxmdon.  if  nut  ail  over  the  bills  of  mortaUty; 
the  sehobirs  break  tin  for  about  a  fortnight,  because 
it  is  customiiry ;  and  they  arc  very  easy  under  the 
afllirtiun.  The  lawyers  break  up  for  almost  five 
montliH,  bemuse  it  is  the  long  vacation.  The  apprea- 
tices  <^()  to  the  fair  becauge  their  masters  give  them 
leave,  ami  the  masters  go,  because  they  take  leave; 
while  ihffltfiiit/  coaches  are  planted  in  pro|>rr  places, 
and  like  the  tirkle  wheel  of  fortune,  toss  their  inhabi- 
tants into  all  the  varieties  of  life.  Kuw  at  the  top, 
and  with  one  turn  at  the  liottom,  and  then  to  add  to 
their  afllictiua  ride  backwards,  but  then  their  next 


FOBEDAYS.     Apparently,  mysterieB  or 

Likewiit  Titni  Liij  niUlh,  thai  in  tho  HicnoiuUDa 
time  of  tlie  Baccbuulinn  M'^)'  >t  Bodif,  b. 

iabilaii,  e^l.,  B.  iii,  ch.  4£. 

Oiell  says  upon  this,  "  If  thia  be  ft 
Scotch  word  for  hulyilays,  be  it  so." 
Tbc  word,  therefore,  was  air  F.  Urqu* 
liart'a;  but  Dr.  Jamiesou  hns  it  not. 
Perhnpa  it  is  from/ow  ;  quasi,  drunken 
days.  The  origiiiel  has  only  "es 
BaccUanalea." 
fFOD. 


touil«,  PundfH  ^  Dtjnlii 

tro  FODDER.    To  supply  « 


r»,  167«. 


'rzx^ 


To  FODE  OUT,  or  FODE  FORTH, 
WITH  WORDS.  To  keep  in  ntten- 
tion  and  expectfitioo,  to  feed  wit)) 
words.  Probably  from/orffln,  Ootb., 
the  snme  etymology  as  that  of  to  feed. 
No  dictionary  that  I  have  teen  acknow- 
ledges lliia  pbraaei  butit  i»in  Capell'a 
Scliool  of  Sliakespeare,  to  which  I 
own  my  obligation  for  the  last  two  of 
these  examples. 


AccDnltug  aj  he  bad 

In  the  originBl : 

II  Indilsc  Mt 

Bat  (lie  l!i°i((''i^te r'dul 
-j(»/-ir.K.nfa.Uisif 

Knowtjrg  pcrfKllj  11 


Harrifitt-  -^f™'.,  il.  »- 


FOEMAN.  A  foe.  Perhaps  not  alto- 
gether obsolete ;  once  very  cominOD. 

Unjr'il  or  forri;iIio/^««  t"  I.C  known. 

SfTM,.  y.  «..  I.  «i,  n. 

oigtLn  nim  e«  a      e      ^  "  j*^  J'),';^;^  3 

FOG.  Rank  strong  gmas.  Used  aho 
in  the  nortlieni  cuuulies,  for  latter 
grnsB.  Ray  defines  it,  "long  grass, 
remiiinin<;  in  pastures  till  winter ;" 
which  a};rees  with  I)u  Cange's  defini- 
tion ot/offaffium. 

Una  wilh  nia.llicr  IIh7  hwiIiI  lir  nml  iil.ii. 


Thel 


/«■,,!.)/.-.«,  |..  613. 

VII /w  it"lli  Miutl  nit  viiiuulher 

Dra/t.  /^)l,  IS,  p.  16*. 


>  FOt 

Fog-eheeiei,  in  Yorkshire,  are  such  as 
are  made  from  this  latter  grass,  as 
eddisk-ekee*tt,  in  some  other  counties. 
To  FOQ.  To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner; 
whence  pettifogger;  not  firom  petit 
vogae,  as  Grose  conjectures ;  which 
words,  probably,  were  never  current 
in  England.  A  soldier  says  to  a 
lawyer,  in  reproach, 

Wert  not  tot  o^  thon  ind  (qaolh  he) 
Where  <raaldat11i.>u/cf  la  get  ■  fee! 
But  to  dcTeml  aucb  ihingi  ai  thee. 

Ctuolir-Sr^,  ia  DrySHfiic.,  iii.  p.  UO. 
iP,  Were  I  not  a&aid  of  mj  tiUier,  I  could  tell  him 
that  which  wonid  aotitlle  lum  In  thia  point  *elL 
enough 
3.  Bah.  fogging  knave.  Trmew  in  Er^Iuh,  1B14. 

fFOGGER.  A  cheat,  a  flatterer.  Hence 
pettifogger. 

I  iliall  he  eirlaima]  dddh  to  be  a  hcggerij/w". 
grecdilj  hunting  ifUT  heritagh.  And  moteoier  it 
were  no  rtuou  to  iprale  her  orthu  aha  halh. 

Itrimiu  u  Bnglui,  ISll, 

tFOGGY.     Fat;  bloated. 

She  W4I  nor  dnrfe-hke  ■Uliir'd.  nn  too  tail, 
Nor/oj^  (al,  nor  jrl  coninmptue  leue. 

aei/voo^t  Tnin  Britaiiiea,  1000- 

miicl"to™'er  eiue,  fell  doinie'ioil  ditdf"  ""      "" 
Coflts',  Will.  Fill,  ud  nncia.  181*. 

To  FOIL.  To  trample.  Probably  from 
fouler.  Fr. 

Whom  he  did  all  lo  ^mxt  bnike,  and/ojli 
III  HJtliy  duit,  and  left  ao  in  the  lOklheiT  lorlc- 

Sft<u.F.q.,-V.x\.K. 
But  the  third  ihe  h«are  tooke  oienhre.,  and  Mlti 
unilEr  hit  fcctc.  Dtnif,  Commina,  lifn.  U  3. 

7*0  FOIN.  To  push,  in  fencing.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  poindre,  to  prick  j 
Junius,  from  farrOu ;  both  very  im- 
probably. It  seems  to  be  more  likely 
to  have  arisen  from  fouiner,  to  push 
for  eels  with  a  Bpear ;  which  Menage 
says  the  Flemings  used,  having  formed 
it  from/out'ne,  the  harpoon  or  trident 
with  which  it  was  done,  that  word 
being  itself  fromyWetna,  Latin. 

to  act  thee  here,  to  aec  thee  then. 

Mmy  W.  W.,u,%. 
Sir,  hot,  I'll  whtn  vein  from  tonr/nniM  fence; 
NaT,  aa  1  un  a  gentleman,  fwilL       Mnek  Ada,  t,  1. 
Will  he /mil,  and  give  the  mortHl  loucbF 

(Mliu,  O.  Fl.,  1, 1S3. 
Rogcru  ncvtr/nnbl,  ud  leldom  alrake 
But  Datiini.  l/irrrul.  AAat.,  il,  7S. 

She  let!  oa  li;lit; 


If  ire 


•^It!! 


The  word  was  in    use  in   Chaucer's 
time. 
A  FOIN.      A  push  of  the  aword  or 
spear. 

Flnt  liatmna  aith  hud  ipeorn. 

Jiofu^t.,  p.  an. 
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Novr  he  intends  no  longer  to  forbeare, 

Belli  hurlitli  out  aj'ojne  with  force  so  maine. 

llarritiijt.  Ariost.,  xxxvi,  65. 

FOIivON,  or  FOIZON.  Plenty,  parti- 
cularly of  harvest.  Foison,  Fr.,  which 
Menage  and  others  derive  ivomfusio. 
See  Dn  Cange. 

AMfoizon,  all  abundance.  Temp.,  ii,  I. 

As  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  aeedtust  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming /oyjoR.  Metu.fur  iT.,  i,  5. 

This  passage  has  been  thought  cor- 
rupt ;  the  word  that  most  offends  me 
in  it,  is  seedness,  which  I  would 
change  to  seeding.  Blossoming  time, 
I  presume,  means  summer;  but,  with- 
out more  alteration,  the  allusion  is 
incorrectly  applied. 

Scotland  hMfoysona  to  fill  up  your  will 

Of  your  mere  own.  Mach.,  ir,  8. 

As  our  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare 
undertake  to  give  a  corrected  ortho- 
graphy, it  is  fooliiih  that  this  word 
should  in  these  places  be  spelt  with  y. 

Fifteene  hundred  men,  and  great /uuon  of  vittels. 

Holitiffsh.,  p.  1613. 
As  the  good  seeds  sowen  in  fruitful  soil 
Bring  forth /oyjoN  when  barren  doth  them  spoil. 

Puttenkam's  Art  oj  Pottry. 

Cartwright,  whose  play  of  the  Ordi- 
nary was  published  in    1651,   puts 

foison  into  the  mouth  of  Moth,  the 
antiquary,  as  an  obsolete  word,  which 
in  Shakespeare's  time  it  certainly  was 
not. 
I'OIST.     A  barge,  or  pinnace.     From 

fuste,  Dutcli  and  French. 

Yet  one  day  in  the  year,  for  sweet  'tis  voic'd, 

And  that  is  when  it  is  the  lord  mayor's /oiV/. 

B.  Jons.  Jiffiff.,  134;  Oh  the  Famous  Voyage,  p.  287. 

These  are  things  that  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to 

M  foist :  and  let  a  man  of  war.  an  Argosy,  hull,  and 

cry  cockles.  Philaster,  v,  p.  165. 

That  is,  "  They  will  not  yield  to  an 
inferior  vessel,  and  suffer  a  man  of 
war,  in  which  they  are,  to  lie  inactive, 
and  in  base  traffic." 
In  an  old  poem,  called  The  Shippe  of 
Safegarde,  1  oG9,  it  is  used  figuratively : 

Even  so  the  will  and  fnusic  vayne  of  roan, 
Reganling  not  the  hHsard  of  him  selfe, 

Kor  taking  \u-xi\c  his  ttcshlyf oysl  to  guide, 
Full  frMUtcht  u  ith  sin  and  care  of  worldly  pelfe, 

Makes  no  acctjunt  of  w  cither,  windc,  or  tide. 
Command  nient  was  jr iven  to  the  haberdashers,  of  which 
craft  the  niHior  wii»,  that  they  should  prepare  a  barge 
for  the  bachelors,  with  a  master,  and  li/oyste,  garnished 
with  banners,  like  as  tluv  use  when  the  maior  is 

f  resented  at  Westmr.  Aich.  Prog.  ofEliz.,  I,  p.  1. 
It  fortuned  thsit  the  other  fregate  of  Moores.  tliat 
)jid  founde  and  taken  Finco,  met  with  this  other 
foiste,  or  galleie,  «  herein  Fiaenma  was. 

Riche,  larrtc.  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

See  Galleyfoist. 

Foist  meant  also  a  sharper,  and  is. 


perhnps,  derived  from  to  foist,  in  the 
sense  of  to  thrust  in  improperly,  which 
is  said  to  be  from  fausser,  French. 

Prate  again,  as  voii  like  this,  you  whortaon  foist,  joa. 
You'll  controll  tlie  point,  you  ? 

B.  Jons.  Etery  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7. 
This  brave  fellow  is  no  better  than  vl  foist.  Foist  I 
what  is  that  ?  A  direr  with  two  fingers ;  a  pickpocket ; 
all  his  train  study  the  tigging  law,  that's  to  say  cutting 
of  purses  said  foisting.      Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  ri.  Hi 

There  is  enough  about  foysts  in  R. 
Greene's   Theeves    falling    out,   &c., 
Harl.  Misc.,  viii,  p.  382,  &c. 
Thus  &ho  foister: 

When  facinfrfuislers  fit  for  Tibume  fraies. 

Are  food-sick  faint,  or  heart-sick  run  their  waies. 

Mirror  for  Ma^t.,  48Si. 
f  Which  branded  him  with  names  of  infamie, 
Fbysl,  aple-sqaire,  and  pander  base. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  i,  17. 1600,  MS. 

To  FOIST.   To  cheat.    From  the  above. 

Thou  cogging, 
liate,foysting  lawjer,  that  dost  set 
Thy  mind  ou  iiothwg,  but  to  get 
Thy  living,  by  thy  damned  pct- 

tifoeging. 
Drgd.  Misc.,  l2mo,  ill,  SS9. 

FOISTING-HOUND,  or  CUR.  A  smaU 
dog,  of  the  lap  dog  kind.  A  stinking 
hound. 

And  alledging  urgent  excuses  for  mr  stay  behind,  part 
with  her  as  passionately  as  she  woula  from  her  foisting- 
hound.  Baslw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  ir,  289. 

As  for  shepherds'  do^n,  foisting  eurs,  and  luch  whom 
8«)me  fond  ladies  make  their  daily,  nay  nightly  com* 
panions  too,  1  shall  pass  over,  being  neither  «(uthy 
to  be  inserted  in  this  subject,  nor  agreeable  thereto. 

Gentl.  Recreat.,  p.  83,  Svo. 

Though  it  be  a  privilege  of  the  lady 
Brach,  **to  stand  by  the  fire,  and 
stink*'  (Lear,  i,  4),  and  to  foist  some- 
times bears  a  kindred  sense,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  this  name  is  so  derived; 
yet  it  is  probable  enough,  as  given 
in  contempt.  Coles,  indeed,  decides 
it ;  having  "  A  fysting  (t.  e.,  foisting) 
cur,  catellus  graveolens*^  Diet,  See 
Fyst. 

fFOGUE.  Passion;  fury.  (Fr.)  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  1644. 

In  FOLIO.  In  abundance,  in  a  great 
style. 

The  flint,  the  stake,  the  stone  in  folio  flew, 
Anger  makes  all  things  weapons  when  'tit  heat. 

Fatuhaw*s  Lus.,  1, 91. 

FOLIOT,  from  the  Italian,  Folletto,  or 
the  French,  Follet.  An  imaginary 
demon,  supposed  to  be  harmless. 

Another  sort  ot  these  there  are,  which  frequent forion 
liousiR,  which  the  Italians  call  Foliott,  [but  N. B.tbcy 
luivv  nothing  nearer  than  Folletto']  most  part  iiH 
noxious,  Cardiin  holds;  they  will  make  strange  noyses 
in  the  night,  howle  S4mietimes  pittifuUy,  and  then 
lau^h  again,  cause  grent  flame  and  ludden  ligfati, 
fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doom 
and  shut  them,  fling  down  platten,  itooleikGheBli 
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■ometimet  appcare  in  lilcenest  of  hares,  erowes,  black 
dogs.  Sec.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Melanek.,  p.  48,  ubi  plura. 

FOLK-MOTE.  An  assembly  of  people  ; 
mote,  a  meeting, /o/A",  people,  Sax. 

To  whicli/olk-ntote  they  all  with  one  coaseut, 
Sith  each  of  them  bis  lady  had  him  bv. 

Spttus.  F.  Q..  IV,  6. 

fFOME.     Scum.' 

lime  that  commeth  of  lead  tried,  being  in  colour  like 
gold.  Nomenclator. 

fFOMERILL.  A  turret  on  the  root'  of 
a  hall  or  kitchen ;  another  name 
for  a  louver. 

The  lovir  atfomeriU,  fumarium  et  infumibolum. 

WithaW  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  160. 

FON.  A  fool ;  or  fond,  in  the  northern 
dialect.  Used  by  Spenser,  in  imita- 
tion of  Chaucer,  though  obsolete  in 
his  time. 

Thou  art  a/oit  of  thy  love  to  host, 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

Spau.  Sh.  K.,  Feb.,  69. 

FOND.  Foolish;  from  fon,  quasi 
fonned^  which  may  be  found  in 
Wicliffe.  Fond,  therefore,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  tender,  evidently 
implied,  in  its  origin,  a  doting  or 
extravagant  degree  of  affection. 

Tliou/on</  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 

Rick.  II,  T,  2. 
Tell  these  said  women 
la^fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  'tis  to  lau^b  at  them.  Oct.,  ir,  1. 

To  starve  in  full  barns  were  fond  modesty. 

HoHest  jr.,  I^art  2,  O,  PI.,  iii,  402. 
He  that  is  young  thinkcth  the  olde  man  fond ;  and 
the  olde  knoweth  the  young  man  to  be  a  foole. 

Euph.  and  ku  Eng.,  p.  9. 

fFOND-LIKE.     Foolish. 

But  streight  anon  mine  uncle  and  he  fell  on  other 
talk,  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  nxMiy  fond-like  things,  I 
minded  not ;  for  I  is  weel  sure,  this  keep't  me  waking 
e're  sine.  Brome'i  Northern  Lass. 

fFONDLING.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Fondling,  she  said,  why  striv'st  thou  to  be  gon  ? 
Why  sbouldst  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone  ? 

BraitHiunCs  Poems,  16iO. 

Fondling  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of    an    idiot,    or    fool.      See    under 
Aspire. 
So  also, 
FONDNESS,  and  the  other  derivatives. 

Fondness  it  were  for  any,  beine  free. 
To  covet  fetters,  tho'  they  golden  be. 

Spens.  Sonnet,  37. 

See  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
FOND,  for  found.      A  licence  used  in 
imitation  of  Chaucer. 

And  many  strange  adventures  to  be  fond. 

Spem.  F.  q.  III,  ii,  8. 

Used  also  for  tried,  on  the  same 
authority.  See  Junius  on  these 
words. 

For  in  the  sea  to  drowue  herselfe  %\\tfond. 
Bather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  he  ratijjrlit, 

Ibid.,  F.  q.,  Ill,  vii.  26. 


FONE,  for  foes.      An  obsolete  form, 
frequently  employed  by  Spenser ;  as 

But  ere  be  had  established  his  throne. 

And  spred  his  empire  to  the  utmost  shore, 
He  fought  great  batteils  with  bis  salvage /ofift 

R  q.,  II,  X.  la 

He  shook  his  golden  mace,  wherewith  he  dare 
Resist  the  force  of  his  rebellious  fone. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  viii,  78. 

fFOOD-FIT.     Capable  of  feeding. 

I  see  not  how,  in  those  round  blazing  beams, 

One  should  imagine  any  food-ft  limbs : 

Nor  can  I  see  how  th'  earth,  and  sea  should  feed 

So  many  stars,  whose  great  nes  doth  exceed 

So  many  times  (if  star-divines  say  troth) 

The  greatnes  of  the  earth  and  ocean  both.  Du  Barlat. 

fFOODING.     Provisions? 

Balph  reads  a  line  or  two,  and  then  crys  mew; 
Deeming  all  else  according  to  those  few ; 
Thou  might'st  have  thought  and  pror'd  a  wiser  lad, 
(As  Joan  heifooding  bought)  som  good,  som  bad. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654 

fFOODY.     Food-bearing ;  fertile. 

Who  brought  them  to  the  sable  fleet  from  I  da's /ooiy 
leas.  Chapm.  II.,  xi,  104. 

FOOL.  A  personage  of  great  celebrity 
among  our  ancestors,  whose  office  in 
families  is  very  fully  exemplified  in 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  His 
business  was  to  amuse  by  his  jests,  in 
uttering  of  which  he  iiad  complete 
licence  to  attack  whom  he  pleased. 
The  peculiar  dress  and  attribute's  of 
the  fool  are  fullv  illtistrated  by  the 
plate  subjoined  to  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV,  in  Johnson  and  Steevens's 
edit.  1778.  See  also  Bable,  &c. 
A  few  particulars  will  be  sufficient  on 
a  subject  so  familiarised  by  perpetual 
recurrence.  When  Justice  Overdo 
personates  a  fool,  in  the  play  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  in  order  to  spy  out  the 
proceedings  of  the  place,  he  says  he 
wishes  to  be  taken  for  "something 
between  a  fool  and  a  madman." 
Act  ii,  1.  This  is  literally  the  cha- 
racter, a  fellow  who,  pretending  folly, 
has  still  the  audacity  of  a  madman. 
The  licence  allowed  to  these  privileged 
satirists  was  such,  that  nothing  which 
tiiey  said  was  to  be  resented.  **  To 
be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,'*  says  Olivia  to  Malvolio, 
*'  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon  bullets. 
There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool, 
tho'  he  do  nothing  but  rail."  Tic, 
Night,  i,  5. 

This   licence  cannot   be   more   fully 
exemplified  than  by  the  Fool  in  Lear, 
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who  seems  to  us  to  carry  his  jests 

much  too  far. 

Their  dress  is  nlluded  to  here : 

Or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Prohffv*  to  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

And  by  Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it, 
-when  he  repeau  that  motley's  tlie 
only  wear,  &e. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic 
exhibitions,  a  fool  was  an  indispensa- 
ble ingredient;  and,  like  the  Harle- 
quin of  the  Italian  theatre,  he  was 
alwayB  falling  into  mischief,  and 
meeting  the  very  persons  he  wished 
to  avoid.     Thus : 

Merely  thou  art  death's/ooJ, 
For  him  thon  lahuur'st  \^y  tliy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still.  Meas.for  3f.,  iii,  1. 

The  fool  was  usually  a  part  of  great 
licence  and  facility  to  the  actor,  who 
was  allowed  almost  to  fabricate  his 
own  part.  See  Hamlet's  directions 
to  restrain  this  abuse.  The  fool  was 
always  to  be  merry. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the/oof. 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

Mer.  of  r.,  i,  1. 

Hence  the  phrase  of  playing  the  fool 
seems  to  have  arisen. 
The  Lord  Mayor  s  Fool  was  a  dis- 
tinguished character  of  tliat  class ; 
and  there  was  a  curious  feat  which  he 
was  bound  by  his  office  to  perform, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day.  He  was  to  leap,  clothes  and 
all,  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard;  a 
jest  so  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  lower  classes  of  spectators,  that  it 
was  not  easily  made  stale  by  repe- 
tition.    This  is  alluded  to  here: 

You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and  spurs 
and  all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard. 

AW3  W.,  u,  5. 
He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  n  sheriff's  dinner, 
Skip  with  n  rime  o*  the  talile,  from  new  nothing. 
And  take  his  Alntain  Unp  into  a  custard. 
Shall  make  my  lady  mavorcss  Hnd  hi>r  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shouldt* ni. 

B.  Jons.  DetiVs  an  Ass,  i,  I. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  custard  which,  in 
the  Staple  of  News,  is  called,  **  the 
custard  politick,  the  mayor's."  A.  ii, 
sc.  3.  See  Patch,  Motley,  &c. 
fFOOL.  A  confection.  Perhaps  what 
we  call  gooseberry  fool. 

Anple-tarts,/oo?«,  and  strong  cheese  to  keep  domk 
Tub  steaming  vapours  £rom  the  parson's  crowu. 


Canary  too,  and  claret  eke  alto. 

Which  made  the  tips  of  their  ears  and  noses  flow. 

Satyr  against  HtfpoaiUs,  16S9. 

fFOOL  OF  ALL  FOOLS.  A  very  great 
fool. 

Every  man  pitied  Scogin.  and  said,  this  fod  will  die 
under  the  spout;  then  said  the  knifrht  and  every  maa. 
Go  vou,  master  Nevil,  and  fetch  him  away,  for  ii  is  a 
fooiof  all  fools.  Scogin's  JesU,  p.  36. 

fFOOL'S-FEVER.     Folly. 

And  you  seeing  my  pulses  beat,  pleasantly  pudge  me 
apt  to  fall  into  a  foolesjeater ;  which  lest  it  happen 
to  shake  mee  hereafter,  1  am  minded  to  shake  yon  off. 

Lylie's  Eupkmes  and  kis  EnfloMd. 

FOOL-BEGG'D,  flz/y.  Absurd;  so  fool- 
ish that  the  guardianship  of  it  might 
well  be  begged.     See  to  Beg  fob  a 

FOOL. 

But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
TYi\%fool-hegg'd  patience  will  in  thee  be  left 

Com.  <ffB.,  ii,  1. 

Qu.    Should  it   not   be    ''of  thee," 
meaning  **bv  thee?" 
TOOL-HAPPIE.      Unwittingly  happy, 
fortunate  rather  than  proxident. 

And  yet  in  doubt  nc  dares 
To  joy  at  h\%fooUhappie  oversijrht. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  vi,  1. 

Church   conjectures  fool-hardy,   but 
that  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  sense 
of  the  context. 
fTo  FOOLIFY.     To  make  a  fool  of. 

Tliat  bimsclfe,but  o»c,shnmkc  now  (which  hee  never 
had  done  l»efore)  under  the  burthen  of  so  nvuiy 
necessities  and  tronbli-s  cominiuc  »o  tliicke  upon  liini : 
they  being  throustlily  tausthi  iiom*  with  i-xcef»i*e 
flatterie  to  beare  him  xxp.fooHfied  and  gulled  the  msn, 
telling  him  ever  and  aniiie,Tiiat  there  was  nothing  ia 
the  world  so  advei  se.  &c. 

HoUand\*  Atnmianvs  Mareelli*ms,  1609. 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  See  the  parti- 
culars of  this  ceremony,  in  Archseo- 
logia,  XV,  p.  22.1,  &c. 

fFOOL'S-PARADISE.  Deceptive  good 
fortune, 

Knowj-ng  the  fashion  of  you  men  to  bee  snche,  as  by 
praisyn{:  of  our  beantie  yon  thinke  to  bring  tu  into  s 
fooles  paradyse. 

Riche,  Farev.  to  MiUlarie  Profession,  1S81. 
Nos  opinantes  ducimur  falso  gaudio.  He  brings  at 
sillv  ones  into  h  foolrs paradise. 

Terence  in  JBkglisk,  161i. 
Of  trust  of  this  arte  riseth  Joyea  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  is /oo<e«  parudiee. 

AskmoWs  Tkeai.  dan.,  1653. 

fFOOT.  To  know  the  length  of  one's 
foot,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
character. 

Nosce  teipsum :  tnke  the  length  of  yoiDLr  owne  fiot. 

n'ithals"  IHclionary,  ed.  1684^  p.  370. 
If  von  meane  either  to  make  an  art  or  an  occu|>atKn 
of  love,  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall  finde  worke  in  the 
court  sufficient ;  but  you  shall  not  know  the  Itnatk  ^ 
wvfoot,  untitl  by  your  cunninpryou  get  commematieB. 

LyVte^s  Enphnes  and  Us  Englani. 
Mn'nnvm  alterius  ex  animo  special  sno,  Hec  thinkct 
others  to  be  like  himselfe.  He  judges  an  other  mans 
minde  by  his  owne.  He  measures  an  other  rmm 
foote  by  kis  owne  last.  Hee  considers  an  other  mam 
meaning  by  his  owne  intent.  Terence  in  BugtisA,  ISO, 
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FOOT,  THR,  OF  A  SONG.  The  burden 
of  It.     Be fraine^  in  French, 

EU,  Uuf,  tun,  iou ;  whereof  the  first  is  the  cry  and 
\uycc  tiicv  roniinonly  use  to  one  another  to  make 
haste,  ur  else  it  is  the  foot  of  tome  song  of  triumph. 

JSTorM'i  P/k/.,  p.  11. 

This  Strange  version  is  from  Amyot, 
not  Plutarch ;  hence  the  absurd 
division  of  Eleleu,  and  the  addition 
of  an  /  at  the  end.  There  also  he 
found  the  re/rain,  which  he  has 
translated  the  foot.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  diflferent  are  Plutarch's  own 
words :  Eiri^wi^eii'  bk  rais  axot^baU 
cXeXfi/,  iou,  lov  roifs  ifapovTas'  lav 
TO  fi€v  frnevbai'Ttn  uvnfjfijyfly,  Kai 
'Kniwvi^ovTti  tlutiiaoC  to  be,  &C. 
Fit,  Thesei,  cap.  22.  I  am  tempted 
to  add  the  version  of  Amvot,  as  an- 
other  curiosity:  *^El€-leuf,  iou,  iou: 
dont  le  premier  est  le  cry  et  la  voix 
dont  usent  ordinairement  ceulx  qui 
8*entredonnent  courage  Tun  k  I'autre, 
pour  se  haster,  on  bien  est  refrain 
d'un  chant  de  triomphe.** 
tFOOT-BACK.    Singularly  used  here. 

Should /ooZ-Jari"  trotting  tnivellers  intend 
To  mat  oil  his  travels,  all  were  to  no  end. 
Tx't  poets  write  their  best,  and  trotters  run, 
Thry  u'er  shall  write  nor  run  as  he  hatli  done. 

Taylor's  tForken,  1630. 

FOOT-CLOTH.  A  cloth  protecting  the 
feet ;  t.  e,y  housings  of  cloth,  which 
hung  down  on  every  side  of  a  horse, 
and  were  used  for  state  at  some  times, 
and  affected  merely  as  a  mark  of 
gentility  at  others.  Mr.  Bayes's 
troops,  in  the  Rehearsal,  were  usually 
dressed  \x\  foot-cloths,  that  the  legs  of 
the  men  might  serve  unperceived  for 
the  horses. 

Thon  dost  ride  on  n  fool-rloth,  Hoii  thou  not?  Say. 
What  of  that  ?  Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to 
let  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets.     2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  7. 

It  was  an  ornament  used  in  peace 
only,  as  ill  suited  to  any  but  a  slow 
and  pompous  pace : 

Bees  make  their  hives  in  soldiers'  lielmets,  our  steeds 
are  furnished  vrilh  foot-cloths  of  sold,  instead  of  saddles 
of  steel.  .'tiex.  and  Camp.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  1:J1. 

There  is  one  sir  Bounte«^us  Progress  newly  MU;;hted 
from  hin  foot-cloth,  and  his  more  waits  at  d'uur.  sis  the 
fashion  is.  Mad  W.  my  Mast.,  v,  349. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  dignity  and  state  : 

I  am  a  gentleman. 
With  as  much  sense  of  lionour  as  the  proudest 
Don  that  doth  ride  on's  foot-cloth,  and  can  drop 
Gold  to  the  numerous  minutes  of  his  age. 

Shirley's  Brothers,  i,  1. 


But  beware  of  supposing  the  beast 
itself  to  be  called  foot-doth,  as  some 
would  have  it.  Sir  Bounteous  is  said 
to  **  alight  from  his  foot-cloth,**  as 
one  might  say  "  alighted  from  his 
saddle.*' 

A  guarded  foot-cloth  meant  only  a 
laced  or  ornamented  foot-cloth : 

Ye  can  make 
Unwholsome  fools  sleep  for  a  guarded  foot-elotk. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Thierry,  ^c,  act  r. 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Seward. 

So  in   the  Case  is  altered,  by  Ben 

Jonson : 

I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  turn  gentleman. 

Act  iii,  p.  SM. 

Jit,  not  on,  as  quoted  in  a  note  on 
Rich,  in,  to  give  more  colour  to  the 
opinion  that  the  horse  himself  was  so 
called.  It  means  only,  I  will  go  in 
that  state  and  pomp.  So  in  the  other 
passage  cited  for  the  same  purpose  : 

Thou  shalt  have  a  physician. 
The  best  that  gold  can  fetch,  upon  h\»  foot-cloth. 

That  is,  a  genteel  physician,  who  rides 
on  a  foot-cloth,  or  with  a  foot-cloth 
thrown  over  his  saddle. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  parade  of 
the  mule  Rnd  foot-cloth,  the  fee  of  the 
physician  was  miserably  small.  Howell 
writes,  in  1660, 

Nor  are  the  fees  which  belong  to  that  profession— any 
thing  considerable,  where  doctors  or  physic  use  to 
attend  a  patient,  with  their  mules  And  foot-cloths,  in  a 
kind  of  state,  yet  they  receive  hut  ttco  sMlings  for 
their  fee,  for  all  their  gmvily  and  pains. 

Parh  of  Beasts,  p.  73. 
Hervejr  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-doath  to  Tisit 
his  patients,  his  man  following  on  toot,  as  the  fashion 
then  was,  which  was  very  decent,  now  quite  discon- 
tinned.  The  judges  rode  also  with  iYitit  foot-eloatki 
to  Westminster-ball,  which  ended  at  tne  death  d^ 
air  Rob.  Hyde,  lord  ch.  justice.  And  £.  of  Shaft 
would  have'revived  it,  but  several  of  the  judges,  being 
old  and  ill-horsemen,  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Aubrey,  in  Letters  from  Bodl.  Libr.,  ii,  38S. 
tif  we  had  such  horse-takers  amongst  us,  and  that 
surfet-swolne  churles,  who  now  ride  on  their  foot- 
rioathes,  might  be  constrayncd  to  carrie  their  flesh 
budgets  from  place  to  place  on  foote,  the  price  of 
velvet  and  cloath  would  tall  with  their  bellies. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

FOOT-CLOTH-HORSE,  or  MULE. 
One  of  those  animals  so  ornamented, 
and  probably  trained  on  purpose  for 
that  service;  for  a  spirited  horse 
would  not  bear  such  an  incumbrance, 
till  reconciled  by  much  use. 

Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth-horse  did  stnmble. 
And  started,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter  house. 

Rick,  in,  m,^ 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrop? 
And  liarehcad  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth-muU? 

3  Htm.  rj,  IT,  1. 
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Nor  shall  1  need  to  tnr, 
Wliether  my  vfU  grass'd,  tumhhn'' foot -clot  fi-naj, 
Be  uble  to  out  run  a  well-breaili'u  caiclipule. 

Earn  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  473. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  xcell-greas* d ; 
but  the  other  is  probably  right. 

fFOOTING-TIME.  **  When  the  child- 
bed woman  gets  up."  DuntoiCa 
Ladies^  Dictionary. 

fFOOTMAN'S-lNN.     A  poor  lodging. 

Those  that  depend  on  destiny,  and  not  on  God,  may 
chnnce  look  tnroag:h  a  narrow  lattice  vXfootmana  inn. 
Fennila  Parliament  of  Threed-bare  Poet*.  1608. 
Which  at  the  heelea  so  hanis  his  frighted  ghost. 
That  he  at  last  in  footman't-inne  must  host. 
Some  castle  dolorous  conipos'd  of  stone, 
Like  (let  me  see)  Newgate  is  such  a  one. 

iowUtnds,  Knate  of  Hartt,  1C13. 

fFOOT-PAGE.     A  common  messenger. 

Un  messagier,  un  va  luy  dire.  A  messenger,  or  he 
that  is  alwayes  ready  at  his  maisters  becke  to  ninne 
of  errands:  a  lackey:  ^foote-fage,         Namenclaior. 

tFOOT-PASE.     A  mat. 

Storea,  Plin. ;  teges,  Coluro. ;  matta,  Ovid,  ^opftbf, 
^ioBoi,  ptiroi.    Natte.    A  mat :  hfootepase  of  sedges. 

Nomenclator. 

fFOOT-POST.  A  letter-carrier  who 
went  on  foot. 

He  takes  away  tbe  relation  betwixt  a  lawyer  and  his 
client ;  and  makes  it  generally  extend  to  the  clearks 
in  otfices ;  under  whose  safegard  hee  hath  his  licence 
seal'd  to  travaile;  h  foot-pott  and  hee  differ  in  the 
discharge  of  their  packet,  and  the  payment ;  for  the 
informer  is  content  to  tarry  the  next  tearme  (perhaps) 
till  a  judgement.  Stephens' s  Essays  and  Char.,  1G15. 
Jnv.  Mr.  Tridewel  1  well  met.  Why  so  fast,  sir  ?  I  took 
you  for  H  foot-post. 

Tri.  X  foot-post  t  indeed  your  fine  wit  will  post  you 
into  another  world  one  of  these  days,  if  it  take  not  the 
whippini;  post  i'  th'  way.  And  vihy  foot-post,  in  your 
little  witty  apprehension  ?       Bronus's  Northern  Lass. 

tFOOT-SOLE. 

Sole  is  as  much  to  say,  as  be  alone. 

And  never  S«ileand  goose  did  hatch  but  one : 

Or  else  tiie  name  of  them  may  well  proccede 

Fnnii  the  l>aujs/i>o/-io/e,  whence  they  all  do  breede, 

\Mi.i-ii  ill  licr  (law  »liu  holds  uutill  it  hatch. 

The  gHuder  letches  loud,  the  goose  doth  watch. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fFOPPEllY.  Seems  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  farce. 

And  1  am  sorry  tci  hear  how  other  nations  do  much 
tax  the  English  ut' their  incivility  to  uuhlie  ministers 
of  state,  and  v\  h:it  Imllails  and  pusnuil».  and  fuppfrlfs 
and  plays,  were  made  asruinst  Gonuainar  for  doing  his 
masters  busiiies.  liotrtirs  Fauiiliar  Lrtters,  lO.iO. 

If  thi-re  be  any  broken  lutrrvals.  uhich  eannoi  \u'  so 
well  devoted  to  ihese  set  and  soWwxw  f,ppfrirs.  those 
;  ire  commonly  glcaii'd  up  by  sunn:  other  little  iii»i{^- 

iiincant  trifles;  so  thai  the  main  of  iiis  whole  life,  m 
nothing  else  but  one  continued  scene  of  folly  and 
impertinence. 

Country-Geiillemnn's  Vade-Mecum,  1G99. 

«    FOPPITY.     A  simpleton. 

'  Why  does  this  \\\X\tfi>ppitef  laugh  always?  'tis  such 
a  ninny  that  she  betniyH  lur  inistris,  and  thinks  she 
does  no  hurt  at  all,  no,  not  .slie. 

Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.  1033. 

FOR.  Not  inelegantly  used  instead  of 
since,  or  because. 

Then  \vl;y  sliould  wc  lie  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  ot  ll«'sh  threat  us. 
Play  judge,  and  executioner  all  himself, 


And  heav*n  defend  your  good  sonls,  that  you  ttuak 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  bos'uess  scanl» 
For  she  is  with  me.  OtJL,  i,  t, 

Hot,  for  he  swell'd  with  ire,  was  she  afiraid. 

Faitf.lkg$o,ii,Vk 
And,  fir  I  know  the  minds 
Of  youth  are  apt  to  promise,  and  as  prone 
To  repent  after,  'tis  my  advice,  &c 

Aliumatar,  0.  PL,  lii,  StfL 

Also,  for /ear  of: 

We'll  have  a  bib/or  spoiling  of  thy  doublet 

B.^FL  Captain,  iii,  I. 
Ah,  how  light  he  treads. 

For  spoiling  his  silk  stoctdnga . 

Bam  AlUy,  O.  PI.,  t,  416. 


For  we  do  fear  the  law  1^ 


Cymb.,  iv,  2. 


If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  len, 
fir  catching  cold.  Evph.  Eng.,  PI. 

xfow  the  women  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  their 
temples  (yet  they  have  secret  places  to  look  in  thorow 
grates),  partly /or  troubling  their  devotions. 

Sandys'  Tratels,  p.  (S. 
His  valour  is  commouly  three  or  ioure  yards  long, 
fastned  to  a  pike  in  the  end/(>r  flying  off. 

Overbury's  Char.,  1,  2,  b. 

The     following    passage,    therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  altered : 

He's  well  wrought,  pat  him  on  apace  for  cooling. 

B.  4"  Fl.  False  One,  iv,  last  Une. 

Where   Mr.   Sympson   proposes  and 
prefers  "  '/ore  cooling." 
fFOR  ME.     A   phrase  for,   as  far  as 
Regards  me. 

Well,  I  deliver  you  my  maids,  you  may  search  it  oat 
of  them  by  any  torment /or  me. 

Terence  in  Englisk,  1614. 

FOR  THE  HEAV'NS.     Merely  a  cor- 

« 

rupted  orthography,  instead  of  **  /ore 
the  heav'ns,^^  an  oath. 

I  have  determined  that  here  shall  be  a  pitcht  field  this 
day,  we  mean  to  drink,  for  the  keav'ns. 

Creede's  Menachmi,  sign.  Bl. 
Then  boots,  hat.  and  band ;  some  ten  or  eleven  pounds 
will  do  it  all,  and  suit  me,  for  the  harms. 

Ji.  JoHS.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  ii,  S. 

FOR,  or  FORE,  in  compounds,  had 
sometimes  the  force  of  expressing  a 
contradiction  to  the  verb  combined 
with  it :  as,  to /orbid,  is  to  bid  not. 
See  also  Forspeake,  Forthink,  For- 
TEACH,  &c.  Sometimes  it  had,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intensive  power,  in- 
crensing  the  force  of  the  word  ;  as, 
forlorn.  In  this  wav  it  is  nowhere 
so  arbitrarily  used,  as  by  Sackville,  in 
his  legend  of  Buckinejham.  where  it 
may  be  seen  joined  >viih  a  multitude 
of  words  nowhere  else  united  with  it. 
We  find  iherOy  /or let  (much  hinder), 
/oreirking  (much  haUug),  /or/aint 
(completely  id^wi) ,  /orwander' d  (quite 
wandering),  /oregald  (much  galled), 
and  ninnv  others,  not  to  be  met 
generally  in  authors  of  that  lime. 
Its  use,  as  taken  from  be/ore,  is 
sufficiently  known  ;  as  to  /oredoomt 
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to  condemn  beforehand,  &c.  This 
prefix,  in  its  various  senses,  was  so 
freely  employed,  that  I  have  not 
attempted  to  exhaust  the  instances  of 
it,  but  have  given  ample  specimens. 
To  FORAGE.  To  range  abroad,  which. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  the  original 
sense;  but  fourraye,  tiie  French 
source  of  it.  is  formed  from  the  low 
hniin,  foderaffiitm,  food  :  tiie  sense  of 
ranging,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
secoiidarv,  and  is  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  ranging  far  in  foraging 
parties  in  quest  of  food. 

Forage^  and  ran 
To  meet  displrasure  fnrther  from  the  doon, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  bo  nigh. 

K.  JohHy  r,  1. 

fFORBOND.     The  extreme  boundary. 

And  BOO  they  thre  departed  thena  and  rode  forthe  as 
faste  as  ever  they  my5t  tyl  that  they  cam  to  the 
forbond  of  that  ntount.  Morte  trjrlkur,  i,  139. 

To  FORCE.     To  regard,  or  care  for. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forsnrear. 

Lore's  L.  Z.,  r,  2. 
yor  me  1  force  not  argument  a  Btrair, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  vol.  i,  p.  533. 
Astolfo  of  their  presence  does  not  force. 

Uarringt.  Ariost.^  xxii,  13. 

See  also  xxiii,  27. 

But  wlien  he  manv  monthes,  hopeless  of  his  recure, 
Hud  served  her,  ymo  forced  not  what  pains  he  did  en- 
dure.  Rometu  and  Jul.,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  281. 

In  Spenser  it  sometimes  means  to 
strive : 

Forcing  in  vaine  the  rest  to  her  to  telL 

F.  Cm  V,  rU  11. 
Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did  more 
fiercely /orc0  to  gette  up  the  hilL 

North^s  Plut.,  p.  327. 

Also,  to  urge  in  argument : 

C.  Why/orc«  you  this?    Fol.  Because,  8cc. 

C^r.,  iii,  2. 

Also,  to  stuff,  the  same  as  to  farce, 
q.  V. ;  hence  forced  meat,  still  used 
for  stuffine. 

He's  not  yet  thorough  warm,/orc^  him  with  praises. 

7>o.  and  Cr.,  ii,  3. 
To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
niulice,  and  malice /<>rcr(/  with  wit,  turn  him  ? 

Ibid.,  y,  1. 

Also,  to  exaggerate : 

With  fables  vaine  my  historie  to  fill. 
Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill. 

Mirror  for  'jlagist.,ji.  521. 

FORCE,  s.  The  phrase  "  no  force  for 
that,'*  is  equivalent  to  the  present  one 
of  "no  matter  for  that."  Easily 
deducible  from  the  above  sense  of  the 
verb. 

So  force  for  that,  each  shift  for  one,  for  PhalUuc  will 
doo  so.  Promos  and  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

yo  force  for  thai ;  who  others  doth  deceyve, 
ikservcs  himselfe  lyke  measures  to  recc'yve. 

Ibid.,  V,  4. 


The  skar  there  still  remains. 
No  force, — there  let  it  bee : 
There  is  no  cloud  that  can  edipM 
So  bright  a  sunne  as  shee. 

Gascoigne's  Praise  of  Fair  Bridget,  Fsrcft 
Retiques,  ii,  142. 
tNay,  nay,  no  force  I  thou  mightest  a  further  stood. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdoms,  p.  8S. 
fAnd  dyde  no  force  ot  the  kvnges  honour,  ne  of  hii 
wele,  ne  of  the  comone  wele  oi  the  londe. 

Warheortk's  CkronicU, 

fFORECLOSED.    Stopped  up.    A  law 
term. 

Also,  if  anv  common  way  or  common  course  of  water 
he  foTf closed  or  letted,  that  it  may  not  have  his  coarse 
as  it  WHS  u  out,  to  the  noyance  of  the  ward,  and  by 
who.n  it  is  done.  Odthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

tFORE-COVERT.    Protection. 

Tliere  were  cunning  mechanikes  also,  that  planted 
engines  mid  pceces  of  ordnance,  to  batter  the  wals, 
such  as  wold  as  they  were  discharged  make  a  horrUiIa 
and  deadly  noyse.  And  verily  of  undermining  and 
the  fabricKes  fore-eopert  and  defence,  Nevita  and 
DaffHlaiplius  had  the  charge :  but  the  emperour  him- 
selfe gave  direction  for  skirmish,  as  also  for  saving  the 
firames  and  engines  as  wel  from  fire  as  sallies. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

To  FOREDO.     To   undo,  to  destroy; 
fore,  or  for,  with  its  negative  power. 

This  is  the  vtry  ecstasy  of  love, 
Wliose  violent  property /or«</oe«  itself. 

Rami.,  ii,  1. 
This  is  the  very  night 
That  either  makes  me  otforedoes  me  quite. 

Otkel.,  v,  1. 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair 
That  alie  fordid  herself.  Lear,  y,  3. 

It  either  salves,  or  ovics.  or  herbes,  or  charmes, 
Kfordonae  wight  from  dore  of  denth  might  raise. 

Syens.  F.  Q.,  I,  r,  41. 
Appointed  by  that  mightie  fnirie  prince. 
Great  Gloriane,  that  tyrant  to  fordoo. 

Ibid.,  V,  xu.  8. 
Can  I  excuse  myselfe  devoid  of  faut, 
Which  my  deare  prince  and  brother  \\%Aford<mne. 

Mirror  of  Magist.,  Forrex,  p.  79. 

FOREDULLED.  In  this  word  it  has  iu 
intensive  power;  it  means  much  dulled. 

Wliat  well  of  tears  may  serve 
To  feed  the  streams  of  my  fore-dulled  eyes. 

Tanered  and  Oism.,  O.  PL,  ii,  170. 

FORE-END.     Former,   or  prior  part. 
One  end  out  of  two. 

Pay»d 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  thau  in  all 
Tlie  fore-end  of  my  time.  Cywti.,  iil,  8. 

It  has  been  found  in  Bacon  also.    See 
Todd. 
fFORE-FENCES.     Bodies   of  soldiers 
placed  in  advance  of  the  main  force. 

Whiles  part  of  the  souldiors  moketh  fore-fences  abroad 
in  the  fields,  and  others  againe  gather  come  warilj 
for  feare  of  ambushments. 

AmmioHtis  Marcellinus,  160W 
Therefore,  within  a  wltile  after,  when  they  could  find  ^ 
nothing  thither  brought,  leaving  the  sea  coasts,  tkey 
went  into  Lycaonia,  a4joyning  liard  unto  Isauria,  and 
there  within  their  thicke  gruwne  fastnesses  and/oir- 
frncrs,  after  the  niHnner  of  tluise  that  lye  in  ambush  for 
such  as  pHsse  by,  they  miuiituiiied  anil  enriched  them- 
selves with  tiie'go«Kls  as  well  of  the  provinciall  inhabit 
tants  as  the  way-faring  folke.  Ibid. 

To  FOREFEND.    To  forbid,  or  prevent ; 
that  is,  iofend  off,  or  keep  off. 
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There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by 
(As  hei\\*n*/orefeiid)  your  ruin.     Winter's  T.,  i?,  8. 
When  two  vex'd  clouds  justle,  they  strike  out  lire, 
And  you,  1  feai-  me,  w  ar ;  which  pe&ctfore/rud. 

Jeronimo,  F.  Ist,  O.  PI.,  iii,  69. 

It  is  most  commonly  used  in  such 
phrases  as  "Heaven  forefeud,"  "God, 
or  some  deity,  forefend  ;"  but  in  Lear, 
V,  \ ,  foref ended  is  put  for  prohibited. 
fFOREFRONT.     The  preface  ? 

Yet  it  shall  please  him  that  your  ladiships  names  are 
honoured  in  the  forefront  of 'his  writings. 

Comvallyes,  Essayes,  1633,  ded. 

FOREHAND  is  here  used  for  previous. 

If  I  hare  known  her, 
You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  iht  forehand  sin.    Much  Ado,  It,  1. 

FOREHAND  SHAFT.  An  arrow  par- 
ticularly formed  for  shooting  straight 
forward;  concerning  which  Ascham 
says,  that  it  should  be  big-breasted. 
His  account  is,  however,  rather  ob- 
scure : 

Axayne  the  byge-brested  shafte  is  Mte  for  h^  wMek 
akoteth  right  afore  him,  or  els  the  brest,  bein^  weke, 
should  never  wythstaude  that  strong  piththy  kinde  of 
shootyui^e ;  thus  the  underliaiAle  must  hav'e  a  small 
breste,  to  go  cleHne  uwaye  out  of  the  bowe,  the/we- 
kande  must  have  a  biggc  breste,  to  here  the  great 
myghte  of  the  bowe.  Toxophilus,  Q  S. 

He  would  have  clnpp'd  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score : 
and  rarry'd  you  a  forehand  shaft,  a  fourteen,  and 
fourteen  and  a  hidf,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's 
heart  good  to  sec.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 

+FORE  H  K  .A  D .     Presum  ption . 

They  kuiw  he  was  dead  -.  and  therefore  one  had  the 
forhend  tu  affirm,  that  himself  made  verses  this  last 
summer,  which  our  author  wrote  (and  whereof  we  had 
coppics)  ten  vi-ars  since.      Cartvcr.  Poenxs,  1651,  pref. 

FOREHEAD,  HIGH.  A  high  forehead 
was  formerly  accounted  a  great  beauty, 
and  a  low  one  a  proportionable  defor- 
mity; so  completely  has  taste  changed 
in  this  respect. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  eIhss,  and  so  are  mine ; 
Aye,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 

Two  Gent.,  iv,  3. 
For  this  is  handsomeness,  this  that  draws  us 
Body  and  Itones ;  Oh,  what  a  mounted  forehead. 
What  eyes  andUps,  what  every  thing  about  her. 

li.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  i,  1. 
Her  y\or\e  for  head,  full  of  bounty  brave, 

lake  a  broad  table  did  i^selfe  di8|)red, 
For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  codhead. 

Spens:  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  24. 

This  is  part  of  the  description  of  a 
perfect  ideal  beauty : 

TLtr  forehead  smooth,  full,  polish'd,  bright,  and  high. 
Bears  in  itself  a  graceful  majesty. 

Wilts  Recreations,  sign.  V  2,  b. 

Thus  also  sir  Philip  Sidney  describes 
the  beautiful  Parthenia : 

For  her  great  gray  eye,  which  might  seeme  full  of  her 
own  beautie ;  a  large  and  exceedingly  fai  re  forehead, 
with  all  the  rest  of  her  face  and  budie,  cast  in  the 
mould  of  noblcnesse,  was  yet  so  attired,  &c. 

Book  I.  p.  59. 

A  lady,  jocularly  setting  forth  her 
own  beauty,  enumerates, 


True  complexion 
If  it  be  red  and  white,  a.  forehead  high. 

B.  and  Fl.  Homan  Hater,\SBL,'L 

Cleopatra,  when  full  of  jealousy,  is 
delighted  to  find  that  her  rival  has  % 
low  forehead : 

Cleop.  Her  hair  what  colour  ? 
Mes.  Brown,  madam ;  and  \i&t  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Ant.  and  CI, iii. 3.-783,  l>. 

(Said  ironically,  for  much  lower.) 
The  dialogue,  perhaps,  would  be  im- 
proved a  little  in  spirit,  if  we  might 
read  it  thus : 

Mess.  Brown,  madanu    Cleop.  And  hti  forehead  ? 
Meu.  As  low  as  she  could  wish  it. 

A  low  forehead  is  humorously  men- 
tioned as  the  most  striking  deformity 
of  apes : 

We  shall  lose  oiur  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  apes, 
WiiXx  foreheads  villainous  low.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

tFOREHEAD-CLOTH.  A  bandage  used 
by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

E'en  like  i\it  forehead-cloth  that  in  the  night. 
Or  when  they  sorrow,  Lidies  used  to  wear. 

Harlow  and  Chapm.,  Afus^r's  in  Jim. 
Yixsi  he  brings  always  with  him  a  sweet  savon. 
To  win  the  cuurtier's  love,  and  courtier's  favour ; 
Then  she  puts  on  ufore-head-cloath  to  please 
The  city  and  the  godly  folk,  she  says ; 
And  so  witli  ease,  and  without  cost  or  pother. 
They  get  a  world  of  fneuds  one  way  or  other. 

Buckingham's  Poems,  1705,  p.  84* 

FOREHEND,  v.  To  seize  beforehand, 
or  before  escape  could  be  made. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  fearc  to  httforehent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  49. 

The  original  editions  had /br-Atf?i/,  but 
probably  with  the  same  meanin*;,  or 
as  intensive  of  hent. 
fFORELAID.     Wavlnid. 

For  he.  being  many  times  forelaid  by  the  trains  of 
traitors  indeed. 

JIollaud*s  Ainmianus  Marcellimus,  1609. 

FOREMAN,  DR.  A  pretended  conjuror, 
who  made  his  dupes  believe  that  he 
dealt  with  spirits,  to  recover  lost 
spoons,  &c.  ;  yet  of  such  fame  in  his 
dav,  that  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  much 
in  fashion  for  selling  cosmetics,  that 
all  women  of  spirit  and  fashion  flocked 
to  her, 

More  than  they  ever  did  to  oracle  Foreman. 

B.  Jons.  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  ii,  8. 

Cosmetics  were  also  a  part  of  liis 
trade,  and  philtres,  or  love-potions  : 

I  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  best  philtre  in  the  world, 
and  couldst  do  more  than  madam  Medea  or  Ih.  Fore- 
man. Ibid.,  Silent  Worn.,  act  iv. 

He  is  mentioned  in  another  passage  m 
very  bad  company,  some  of  whom 
were  hanged,  and  all  deserved  it.  See 
Dev.  is  an  Ass^,  i,  2.     lie  was  <v  nuack 
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too.  Mr.  Gifford  says,  he  was  a  poor 
stupid  wretch ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  taken  for  a  conjuror,  and  he  was 
so,  even  by  the  famous  astrologer 
Lilly.  All  the  set  were  probably  less 
fools  than  knaves.  See  Mr.  G.'snote 
on  the  passage  from  the  Silent  Woman. 
[Foreman's  Diary,  published  by  Mr. 
Hnlliwell,  will  give  the  best  notion  of 
his  history  and  character.] 
FORENENST.  Opposite  to,  over  against; 
fore  anenst. 

The  land  forenenst  the  Greekish  shore  he  held 
From  Sangar's  mouth,  to  crook'd  Meander's  fall. 

Fairf.  Tauo,  ix,  4. 

fFORENT.     The  front. 

A  guwnc  of  UffitH  velvet,  lyned  with  wright  black 
satvn;  iht  forent,  the  cap,  and  the  hvnder  parte,  with 
black  sarcenet.  SUfford  MSk,  13  Hen.  FIJI. 

fFORE-READ.     To  predestine. 

Had  hit' fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die. 
To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-crv. 

Pitxgetffrey. 

fFORE-RlDDEN.  Worn  out  with  riding, 
used  here  in  a  coarse  sense. 

Young  hold-fac't  queanes,  and  old  fore-ridden  jades. 

Cranl€*f's  Amanda,  p.  S3. 

fFORE-RIGHT.       Straight    forward; 
right  before. 

Though  htforerigkt 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  pnss'd. 

Ckapm.  Odifu,  vii 
Fil.  Hey  boyt  how  sits  the  wind  ? 
Gio*.  Fore-ngkt,  and  a  brisk  gale. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  8. 

To  FORES  AY.     To  foretell,  or  decree. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  tlie  f^tfaresay  it ;  howsoe'er 
My  tirotlier  has  done  well.  Cymi.,  iv.  8. 

To  FORESLACK.     To  relax,  or  render 
slack ;  to  neglect. 

Thntugh  other  great  adventures  hetherto 

Had  it  fortluckt.  Sptns.  F.  O.,  V,  xii,  8. 

So  also  in  the  View  of  Ireland: 

It  is  a  great  pittie  that  so  good  an  opportunity  wm 
omitted,  and  so  happie  an  occMion  fore-slacked, 

Todd,  vol.  viii.  p.  305. 

To  FORESLOW.     To  delay,  to  loiter. 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory ; 
Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

3  Hen,  VI,  ii,  3. 
But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would/orj^^. 
For  ought  tbat  ever  she  could  du  or  say. 

Spens.  F.  §.,  IV,  x,  16. 
Forslow  no  time,  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march. 

Edu).  II,  0.  PL.  ii,  368. 

See  also  Harringt.  Ariosto,  xli,  47 ; 
Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xii,  p.  895. 
fFORETOP.     A   tuft   of  hair  on   the 
forehead. 

"  A  most  courteous  creature,"  answered  Mockso,  "  so, 
stroke  up  yo\xT  fore-ioppe  in  anv  case ;  pish,  your  band 
hangeth  right  enough.^'   The  Man  in  tke  Moone,l(HJ9. 

tFOREAVASTKD.     Entirely  wasted. 

Then  set  aside  these  vaiue  forn'-asUd  wonls. 

Gnscoigue's  U'orket,  1587. 

tFOREWATCHED.  Weary  with  waking. 


His  eyes  were  red,  and  tXiforevntcht, 

His  face  besprent  with  teares, 
It  seem'd  unliap  had  him  lung  liatcht. 

In  midst  of  lus  dispaires. 

England's  Helicon,  161%. 

fFORFALTED.   Forfeited  ;  confiscated. 

In  the  same  parliament  sir  William  Crcicliton  uas 
alaoforfalied  for  diverse  causes.  .  .  .  lL\mforfnltiire 
was  concluded,  kc.  IlolinsheJ,  1577. 

FORFEITS  IN  A  BARBER'S  SHOP. 
It  has  been  observed,  in  the  word 
Barber,  that  those  shops  were  places 
of  great  resort,  for  passing  away  time 
in  an  idle  manner.  By  way  of  en- 
forcing some  kind  of  regularity,  and 
perhaps  at  least  as  much  to  promote 
drinking,  certain  laws  were  usually 
hung  up,  the  transgression  of  whiclk 
was  to  be  punished  by  specific  for- 
feitures. It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  laws  of  that  nature  were  as  often 
laughed  at  as  obeyed. 

LftWB  for  all  fanlts. 
But  laws  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeit*  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  Ueaa.for  M.,  ii,  2. 

Kenrick,  with  some  triumph  over  Dr. 
Johnson  for  being  deficient  in  so 
important  a  point  of  knowledge,  pro- 
duced the  following,  as  a  specimen  of 
such  rules,  professing  to  have  copied 
them  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire : 

Bides  for  sesntfy  Behaeumr, 

First  come,  first  serve — then  come  not  late ; 
And  when  arrived  keep  your  state ; 
For  he  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve. 
Must  pay  tlie  forfeits, — so  observe. 

1. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs, 
Must  keep  bis  nook ;  for  if  he  stizv. 
And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 
A  pint  he  pays  for  ev'ry  prick. 

8. 
Who  rudely  takes  another's  turn, 
A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 

3. 
Who  reverentless  shall  swear  or  curse. 
Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale. 
Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 

6. 
Wlio  will  or  can  not  miss  his  hat 
yi\x\\t  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

6. 

And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay, 
Sliull  hence  be  sent  half  trimiu'J  away. 
For  will  he,  nill  lie,  if  in  fault 
He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt. 
But  mark,  wlio  is  ulreads  m  drink. 
The  cannikin  must  never  clink. 

That  they  were  something  of  this 
kiiul  is  uiost  pi":)bal)le,  though  the 
above  lines  wear  some  appearance  of 
fabrication  ;  particularly  in  the  men- 
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tion  of  seven  farthings,  evidently  put 
as  equivnlent  to  a  pint  of  ale,  but  in 
reality  the  price  of  a  pint  of  porter  in 
London,  when  Dr.  Kenrick  wrote, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  ale,  many  years 
back.  The  language,  too,  has  not 
provinciality  enough  for  the  place 
assigned.  Objections  might  be  made 
also  to  several  of  the  expressions,  if 
the  thing  deserved  more  criticism. 
FORGEriVE;  from  to  forge,  in  the 
sense  of  to  make.  Inventive,  full  of 
imagination. 

Makes  if-  Hpprehensive,  quick, /orye/ir^,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  aelcctable  sliupes.  2  Urn.  IV,  iv,  3. 

FORK.  A  fork  was  a  new  article  of 
luxury  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  introduced  from  Italy. 

Have  I  desetv'd  tliis  from  you  two?  for  all 

Hv  pauis  at  court  to  get  vou  each  a  patent? 

Gi'tt.  For  what? 

Meerc.  Upon  my  project  o*  the /oriv. 

SU.    Forks  ?  what  be  they  ? 

Metre.  The  laudable  use  hi  forks 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th  sparing  o'  napkins.  B.  Jon.  DetiVs  an  Ms^  r,  4. 

Hence  travellers  are  often  remarked 
for  their  use  of  them  : 

And  twifiild  doth  exprcAS  th'  rnamour'd  courtier. 
As  much  as  X\\tforkearv}ny  traveller. 

Ji.  and  Ft.  Qu.  of  Cor.,  iv,  1. 
Then  you  must  learn  the  use 
And  handling  of  your  silver /ori'  at  meals, 
The  metal  of  your  glass;  (these  are  main  matters 
With  your  liuUnn.)  B.  Jons.  Fox,  ir,  1. 

Tliis  grand  improvement  is  announced 
with  prodigious  form  by  the  memo- 
rable traveller,  Coryat : 

Here  1  will  mention  a  thing  thai  might  hare  been 
s|M>ken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  lirst  Italian 
towns.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian 
cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passe(f,  that  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  tra- 
vels, neither  do  I  thinkc  that  any  other  nation  of 
Christendome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant 
in  Italy,  doc  always  at  tlnrir  meuls  use  a  little  forks 
when  they  cat  their  nieuie. 

He  then  details  the  manner  of  using 
it,  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  extraordinary  delicacy 
of  the  Italians  about  touching  the 
meat  with  their  fingers ;  and  relates 
that  a  friend  of  his  called  him  **a 
table y*M;ci/>r,  only  for  using  aforke 
at  feeding,  hut  for  no  other  cause.^* 
Coryafa  Crudities,  vol.  i,  p.  106, 
repr.  of  1775. 
tFORKER. 

Why  ?  my  lord,  'tis  nothing  to  weare  tiforker. 

Marslon,  the  Faw»e,  u,  1. 

FORLEAD.   Mislead? 


And  Guthlake,  that  was  kin^  of  Denmarke  then. 
Provided  with  a  na\ie  race.  Jorlead. 

Mirourfor  Mapslrates,  1587. 

To  FORLEND.     To  give  up. 

As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  luidforlent. 
And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii,  ft. 
But  Timias.  the  prince's  {(enUe  squyre. 
That  ladie's  love  unto  his  lord.^Vm/, 
And  with  proud  en\7,  and  indignant  yre. 
After  that  wicked  foster  fiercely  went. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  iv,  47. 

Church  conjectures  that  it  means,  in 
the  latter  of  these  citations,  mistook; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other,  if  we  compare 
it  with  III,  i,  18.  Arthur  and  Guyon 
went  after  the  lady,  **  in  hopes  to  win 
thereby  most  goodly  meade,  the 
fairest  dame  alive;'*  but  Timias, 
giving  up  that  prospect  to  his  lord, 
went  after  **  that  foule  foster.*' 
FORLORN,  s.  A  forsaken,  destitute 
person  ;  from /or,  intensive,  and  lorn, 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the 
Tatler,  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
referred  to  man,  in  the  preceding 
line. 

That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  ray  love. 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  niMn, 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  tk  forlorn. 

3  Hen.  FJ,  iu,  8. 

As  a  participial  adjective,  deprived : 

And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  hghi  forlorn. 

Sf.  Sonnet,  8ft. 

Shakespeare  has  ludicrously  used  it 
to  signify  thin,  diminutive: 

He  was  ao  forlorn,  tiiat  his  dimensions  were,  to  any 
thick  sight,  invisible;  he  was  the  very  genius  of 
famine.  S  ffen  IF,  iii,  S. 

fFORLORN-HOPE.  A  person  who 
lost  at  a  gaming-table.  Dekker*s 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

FORLORE.     The  same  bb  forlorn. 

And  mortal  life  'gan  loath,  as  ihin^  forlore. 

SpeHs.F.Q.,I,x,n. 

Also  as  a  verb,  forsook : 

Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  Tt'msforlore. 

Fairf.  Tntso,  rd,  1. 

fFORMA-PAPER.  A  corruption  of  in 
forma  pauperis,  sometimes  intro- 
duced comically  in  old  plays. 

FORMAL.  Sober ;  having  the  regular 
form  and  use  of  the  senses ;  opposed 
to  mad. 

Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 

Till  I  have  us'd  th'  approved  means  I  have. 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prav'rs. 

To  make  of  him  hjormal  man  again.  Com.  of  B.,  r,  1. 

She  had  just  before  said,  more  ex- 
pressly, that  she  would  keep  him 
"'till  she  had  brought  him  to  his 
wits  again.*' 
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Why  this  is  evident  to  nny  format  capacity. 

rv:elflkN.,U,b. 

In  a  right  form,  a  usual  shape : 

If  not  well, 
Tliou  shonld'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  &  formal  man.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  ii,  6. 

Thus,   "  the  foi-nial   vice,    iniquity," 
means    the  regular,   customary  vice. 
Toddy  7.     See  Iniquity. 
FORMALLY.     In  the  form  of  another, 
in  a  certain  form. 

The  very  devil  assnra'd  thee/oi-ww/Zy, 

That  face,  that  voice,  tJiai  gesture,  that  attire. 

A  Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  v,  376. 
A  subtile  net,  which  only  fur  that  same 
The  skilfull  ¥almerfvrm'ally  did  frame. 

Spens.  F.Q., 11,  xii,  SI. 

Formerly  is  also  read  in  that  place. 
FORPINED      Pined,  or  wasted  away. 

He  was  so  wasted  andfoipineJ  aw  ay, 

That  all  his  subbtunce  was  coiisiinril  to  nought. 

Spe>i4.  /'.  Q.,  Ill,  X,  57. 

FORRAY.     A  plundering  incursion  on 
a  neiijjiihoiirinu:  eneniv. 

A  hand  of"  Britons  r>(lin'r  on  j'/rray, 

>Vw  dii\3  hrfMri',  h.id  ^«»iuiii  a  urt-at  prnv 

Of  Sax, In  -^'oods.  S/jnis.  F.  ^..  III,  iii,  68. 

This  species  of  wait'are  has  heen 
lately  nnich  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  sir  Walter  Scott.  William  of  De- 
loraine,  a  stout  moss-trooper,  says  to 
a  monk, 

Prn:incr.  fjither.  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  1  hardly  one; 
For  njass  or  pniyer  can  I  rarely  tariy, 
Siive  lo  piiltrr  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  horder /orfly. 

Lay  oflajt  M'trutr.,  II,  St.  6. 

To  FORRAY.     To  ride  on  such  an  in- 
cursion, to  ravage. 

For,  that  Xhijforravd  all  the  countries  nigh, 
And  spoil'd  the  fields,  the  duke  knew  well  before. 

Fairf'.  Tasso,  Ix,  42. 

tlb  FORSAKE.  To  abandon  ;\o  decline. 

S.  Peter,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  hearing  the 
mad  disposition  of  the  fellowe,  de|>arted,  leavyng 
behindc  him  myselfe,  Velvet  Breeclu-s,  and  this 
bricklayer  who /or*oo*tf  to  goe  into  Ileaveu  because 
his  wife  was  there. 

Greene's  Nnc<s  both  from  Heaven  and  llrll,  1593. 

tFORSET.     A  casket. 

Capsella.  Layette,  boite.  A  forset,  casket,  litle  box, 
chest,  or  coffer.  Numcnclutor. 

To  FORSHAPE.  To  render  misshapen. 

Out  of  a  man  into  a  stone 

Forshape.  Govcer,  dc  Conf. 

To  FORSLACK,  the  same  as  toforeslow. 
To  delay. 

Through  other  great  adventures  hethertoo 

Had  \Xforst4ickt.  Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  xii,  3. 

t^o FORSOOTH.  To  treat  with  respect? 

The  sport  was  how  she  had  inte^nded  to  have  kept 
herself  unknown,  and  how  the  captains  (w  liom  she 
had  sent  for)  of  the  Charles  hiul  forsoothed  her, 
though  he  knew  her  well  enough  and  she  him. 

Pfpys'  Diary,  Jan.,  16G1. 

ToFORSPEAK.     To  forbid.    All  these  I 


words  are  written  indifferently  with 
for  or  fore. 

Thou  lacBltforspoke  my  being  in  Uiesc  wars. 

Ant.andCl.,m,l, 
Thy  lilefortpoke  by  love. 

Arraignm.  of  Paris,  1680,  quoted  by  Stcevens. 

Also  to  bewitch,  or  destroy  by  speak- 
ing: 

Their  hellish  power,  to  kill  the  ploughman's  seed. 
Or  to  forspeate  whole  flocks  as  they  did  feed. 

Drayt.  Her.  EpisL,  p.  801. 
Urging 
That  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  asaee  made  so, 
Forespeates  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  tneir  corn, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 

Witch  of  Edmonton. 
They  arc  in  despaire,  mrelj  fort^pohen,  or  bewitched. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel,  p.  203w 

FORSPENT.     Worn  away. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  rawbone  cheekes/or»^n/. 

Spena.  F.  q.,  IV,  v,  84. 

To  FORTE ACH.     To  unteach,  to  con- 
tradict. 

And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 

The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heastes /or/au^A/. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  15. 

To  FORTHINK.     To  repent. 

Thcrfore  of  it  be  not  to  bolde. 

Lest  thou /or/ Aini:  it  when  thou  art  olde. 

Interlude  of  Toutk. 

So  used  by  Spenser  also : 

And  makes  exceeding  mone,  when  he  docs  thinke 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall. 
For  which  he  long  in  vaine  did  sweat  and  swinke, 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  ^oi\\  for  thinke. 

R  Q.,  VI,  iv.  82. 

tFORTH- RIGHT,  adv.     At  once. 

S.  Away  with  him. 

Z).  It  yim  doe  find  that  I  have  tolde  you  any  He.  kill 

me  forth-right.  Terence  in  English,  1614^ 

FORTH-RIGHT,  *.    A  straight  or  direct 
path ;  from  right  forth,  straight  on. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through/orM-rt^A/«  and  meanders.         Temp.,  iii,  3. 

If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  dirtci  forth-right. 
Like  to  an  entcr'd  tide  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  8. 

"Master  Forthright,  the  tilter,"  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Master  Straight- 
forward.    Mem,  for  Jl/.,  iv,  3. 
FORTIIY.     Therefore,  on  that  account. 
A  Chaucerian  word. 


Forlhtj  appease  your  grief  and  heavy  plight. 
And  tell  tl 

For  the  looseness  of  thy  youth  art  sorry, 


le  cause  of  your  conceived  payne. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  U.  i,  14. 


And  vow'st /or/Ay  a  solemn  pilgrimage. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  6,  p.  1413. 

So  it  was  in  the  old  editions ;  in  the 
octavo  **  therefore"  is  substituted  as 
equivalent.  It  is  plain  by  Mr. 
Capell's  qu.?  in  his  School  of  Shak- 
speare,  p.  102,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  word.  In  p.  211  he 
also  prints  it  as  two  words. 
fFORTINABLE.  Fortunate;  propi- 
tious. 
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Bychard  Ctirdelyon  tliey  cailyd  hym  in  FraTmce, 
Wliych  had  over  euymyes  mwt  forlyHable  cbaunce. 

BaU't  Kynge  Jokan,  p.  1. 

FORTITUDES  and  FORTUNATES. 
Astrological  terms  for  favorable  pla^ 
nets. 

Let  the  twelve  hoiuea  of  the  horoioqM 
Be  lodg'd  with  fortitudes  and  forlnnatfs. 
To  make  you  blest  in  your  desitnia.  Pandolfo. 

Jlbitmazar,  0.  P).,  vii,  147. 

The  FORTUNE,  a  playhouse  in  Golden- 
lane,  near  Whitecross-street,  where 
is  still  a  small  street  called  Play- 
house-yard. AUeyn  the  player,  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  bought 
the  lease,  and  rebuilt  the  playhouse 
in  1599.  By  some  extracts  from  his 
accounts,  preserved  by  Dr.  Birch,  it 
appears  that  it  cost  him,  on  the  whole, 

jesso. 

I  took  him  once  in  the  two-penny  gallrry  at  tlie 
Fortune.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  Ti,  113. 

Then  I  will  confound  her  with  cooipUmenta  drawn 
from  the  plays  I  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Red  Bull. 

Jlbumazar,  0.  PL,  vii,  155. 

The  Fortune  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  the  time  when  the  same  fate 
befell  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-side. 
Speaking  of  Vulcan's  rage  against  the 
former,  Ben  Jonson  says. 

Fortune,  for  being  a  whore, 
'Scap'd  not  his  justice  any  jot  the  more. 
He  burnt  tbut  idol  of  the  revels  too. 

Exeerat.  upon  Vulcan,  rol.  vi,  p.  410. 

There  is  a  view  of  its  front  towards 
Golden-lane,  with  a  plan  of  the  ad- 
jacent streets,  in  Londina  lUustrata. 
It  has  no  appearance  of  a  theatre, 
except  the  king*8  arms  against  the 
wall. 
To  FORTUNE,  v.  n.     To  happen. 

Tliat  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. 

Tvo  Gent.,  r,  4. 
Kovf  forluneth  this  foule  uncomely  plight  ? 

Spens.  k  q.,  VI,  Tii,  14. 
It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  raupiug  I^on  rushed  suddenly.      Ibid.,  I,  iii,  6. 

Not   now   in    use,  though  found  by 
Todd  in  Pope  and  Evelyn. 
FORTUNE,  ».  s.      A  hap,  an  occur- 
rence. 

Albeit  they  affirmed  that  he  miglit  be  well  assured 
that  in  all  accidents  mxd  fortunes  timt  citie  should  not 
faile  to  minister  to  him.     Frnton's  Guicciardin,  p.  21. 

FORTUNE  MY  FOE.  The  beginning 
of  an  old  ballad,  probably  a  great 
favorite  in  its  time,  for  it  is  very 
often  mentioned.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  complete  copy  of  it 
is  extant. 

O  most  excellent  diapason!  good,  good;  it  plays 
fortune  my  foe  as  distinctly  as  may  be. 

Iia^Ka,O.PL,v,188. 


Take  heed,  my  brother,  of  a  stranger  ftntaBe 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet ;  fortnme  my  foe's  a  friead  to  it 

R.  /■  Fl.  Custom  ofCouHtry,  i,  L 

Mentioned  also  in  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  and  several  other 
places  specified  in  the  notes  to  the 
above  passages. 

Mr.  Malone  has  recovered  the  fint 
stanza  of  it,  which  may  lead  to  the 
rest ;  it  is  this : 

Fortune  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  oo  me? 
And  will  mv  fortune  merer  better  be? 
Wilt  thou.  1  say,  fur  ever  breed  my  pain? 
And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  a^^in? 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon  collections.      The   first  line  is 
quoted  in  Fragmenta  Regalia,  by  sir 
Rob.  Naunton. 
FORTY-PENCE.     The  sum  commonly  ; 
ofiered  for  a  small   wager;    for  the  i 
same  reason  that  several  law  fees  were 
fixed  at  that  sum,  viz.,  3s.  4d. ;  b^  , 
cause,  when  money  was  reckoned  by  •■ 
pounds,    marks,    and    nobles,  /or/y-  ' 
pence  was  just  the  half  noble,  or  the 
sixth  of  a  pound. 

How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?— forty  pence,  no. 

Hen.riII,n,t    ' 

That  is,  **  J  will  lay  forty  pence  it 
does  not." 

■  Wagers  laying,  k^.— forty  pence  zttgtd  against  a  matdi 
of  wrestling.  Greene's  Groundw.  of  Coneycaid. 

I  dare  wage  with  any  lunn  forty-pmee. 

The  longer  Ikon  litat,  H 

See  Ten  Groats,  which  was  another 
current  term  for  the  same  sum. 
fFORWARD.     To  go  forward,  to  8U^ 
ceed. 

Per  me  stelit,  I  was  in  the  fault  thsU  it  wnU  mt 
fanoard.  Terence  in. EngUsk^lfM' 

To  set  forward,  to  prepare. 

cut.  Dosttliou  not  consider  tnat  it  is  a  great  vif 
hence  V  and  thou  knowest  the  old  use  and  castas  of    ' 
women,  that  they  are  a  whole  yere  in  settimffirwtri 
and  trimming  themselves.     Terence  in  SmgUAt  1^^ 

fFORWARD.      The    vanguard   of  an 
army. 

And  kynge  Ilerry,  beynge  in  the  foneeurds  dorysfe 
the  batayile,  was  not  hurt;  but  he  whs  Inmi^te 
ageyne  to  the  Toure  of  Londone,  ther  to  be  kept, 

WarkworthU  Ckr9mdu 

FORWASTED.   Much  wasted,  or  wasted 
away.     For,  intensive. 

'Till  that  infernal  feend  with  foul  nprore 
Forecasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expcld. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  I.  i,  5- 

FORWEARIED.     Much  wearied.    Tor, 
intensive. 

Whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Foneeary'd  iu  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

jr./dU,ii.l. 
Forwearied  with  my  sportes,  I  did  alight 
From  loftie  steed,  and  down  to  sleepe  me  Uyd. 

Sp4ns.F.Q.,Ua»V^ 
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FORWORN.    Much  worn.    See  Fob. 

A  filly  man,  in  limple  wttdM^/onrom, 
And  loild  with  dust  of  the  lonir  drird  war. 

FOSTER,  or  FORSTER.  A  contraction 
of  forreater,  in  which  form  it  still 
exists  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Spenser. 

Lo  where  a  fxitsly  foster  forth  did  rath. 
Breathing  out  beastly  lust  her  to  drfvle. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  III,  i,  17. 

So  also  St.  18,  and  III,  iv,  50.  The 
word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and  the 
romance  of  Bevis  of  Hampton. 

And  Uxiy  fosters  of  the  fee 
These  outiawes  had  rslaw. 

BaUad  ofAdsM  BeU,  /r. 

Explained  by  Percy,  ^^forresters  of 
the  king's  demesne."  Reliques,  vol.  i, 
Glossary, 
tFOSTER-CHILD.  A  child  nourished 
at  the  breast  of  a  woman  not  its  own 
mother,  or  who  was  brought  up  in 
another  family.  A  relationship  was 
thus  formed  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered of  much  importance. 

Puer  collactanena,  qni  pHriter  ninraniani  suxit.  avv- 
Tpo^of.  Enfant  noiirri  dc  la  niesnie  telle  ou  nonrice. 
k  foster-child,  or  which  sucked  of  the  same  iiiilke. 

Nom^nelator. 
kfoster-childe  that  sucked  of  the  same  niilke  at  the 
•ame  season,  puer  colUrtaneus. 

Withals'  DictioHorie,  ed.  1808,  p.  271. 

FOTIVE.  Nourishing,  invigorating ; 
from  foveo. 

If  I  not  cherish  them 
With  my  distilling  dues,  aud/o/ivtf  heat. 
They  know  no  vegetation. 

T.  Caretc's  Calum  Britann.,  4to,  1633,  C  4. 

FOUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  Coles 
has,  **  to /ouch  (among  hunters)  cer» 
vum  in  quatuor  partes  dissecare.** 

Wlicn  he  is  to  present  some  neighbouring  ifentleniau, 
in  his  muster's  nnmc  with  a  side  or  afonch,  hcc  has 
an  excellcMit  oit  in  iniprovioj^  liis  venison  to  the  best. 

Ctitiis's  H'hiiHzies,  p.  45. 

FOUL  CHIVE  HIM.  Evil  success  at- 
tend him,  ill  may  he  succeed.  ^>ee 
Chieve,  wliere  this  should  have  been 
added,  had  it  been  noted  in  time. 

Ky,foul  chire  him  !  he  i*  t<M»  merry. 

B.  .}'  Fl.  Kn.ofii.  Prstle,  i,  .S. 

"Ill  mote  he  cheve,''  is  in  Chaucer. 
Cheve^  chieve,  and  chive,  are  only 
different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
chevir,  old  French ;  and  still  existing 
here  as  a  provincial  word,  to  prosper. 
**  Unlawful  chievanceSf'  cited  bv  Todd 
from  Bacon,  are  clearly  "illegal  pro- 
fits." Chevin  means  succeeded,  in 
Scotch.     See  Jamiesou. 


FOULDER,  *.     Evidently  put  for  light- 
ning, in  this  line : 

This  fir'd  my  heart  u%fotitdrr  doth  the  heath. 

Baldtciu,  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  389. 

Which  enables  us  to  decide  uprn  the 
meaning  of  the  following  word  in 
Spenser. 
FOULDRING.  Flaming,  as  lightning ; 
from  the  old  ¥ rench,  foul droy ant  (now 
Joudrovant)^  of  the  same  signification. 

Seem'd  tuat  loud  thunder,  with  amazement  grcAt, 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  jouUTrinQ 
heat.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  20. 

Church,  in  his  edition  of  the  Faery 
Queen,      proposes      smouldring     for 
fould^ring,  in  that  passage ;  though 
he  confesses  that  all  the  editions  are 
against  him.    Mr.  Todd,  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  rightly  rejects  the  emenda- 
tion.    Fouldre  (now  foudre)  properly 
meant  lightning. 
FOUNDED,  for  confounded.     To  dumb^ 
found  is   still   used   sometimes,  and 
means  to  confound  so  as  to  take  away 
the  use  of  speech. 

What,  George  a  Greene,  is  it  you?  h  plague  found  fou. 

Qe'orge  a  Gr.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  51. 

FOUR  PRENTICES.     See  Prentices. 
FOX.     A  familiar  and  jocular  term  for 
a  sword. 

O  si^icur  Dew,  thou  dy'st  on  point  of /ox. 
Except,  O  signienr,  thuu  do  give  to  me 
Ejcrr^ious  ransom.  Hen.  V,  iv,  4. 

What  would  you  have,  sister,  of  u  fcUow  that  knows 
nothing  but  a  basket-hilt,  and  an  old  fox  in  it? 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  ii,  6. 
To  such  animals 
Half-hearted  creatures  as  these  are.  your/o« 
Unkentield,  with  a  cholerick  glmsily 'aspect. 
Or  two  or  three  comminatory  terms 
Would  run,  &c.  'I6id.,  ifagn.  Ladg,  i,  1. 

Your  "fox  unkenueld,"  means,  I 
fancy,  your  sword  drawn. 

0,  whatbhwleisit? 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English /ox. 

White  Det.,  0.  PI ,  vi,  370. 
A  cownrdly  slave,  that  dares  as  well  eat  his/ox,  as- 
diJiw  ii  in  eumest.     Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PL,  xi,  383. 

Put  up  your  sword. 
I'?e  seen  it  often,  'tis  a  /'or.    Jnc.  It  is  so. 

B  ^•  Fl.  Captain,  iii,  5. 

This,  and  the  preceding  quotation, 
seem  to  prove  that  a  fox  was  not  a 
cant  term,  in  this  sense,  but  a  specific 
name  for  some  kind  of  blade  manu- 
factured in  England ;  perhaps  with 
the  steel  browned,  which  might  give 
occasion  to  the  name:  or  it  might  be 
named  from  the  inventor.  "  Old  foxes 
are  good  blades.'*  Brome,  EnyL 
Moor,  ii,  2. 

tl  wear  as  sharp  steel  as  niiothcr  nion,  and  myfjim 
bites  as  deep.  B.  4'  ^'l-  ^"'g  *'*<i  "^o  ^.|  iv,  4. 
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To  FOX.    To  make  drunk  ;  a  cant  term. 

Shakespeare  your  Wincot  ale  hath  much  rciiown'd, 
Thut/ojr'rf  a  Ocgirar  so. 

Ji'piffr.  by  Sir  Mt.  Cockayne,  quoted  on 
Tam.  Shr.,  Induct. 
Your  Dutchman,  when  he'sfoxt,  is  like  a  fox, 
lor  when  he's  sunk  in  drink,  quite  earth  to  a  man's 

thinking, 
Tis  full  exchange  time  with  him,  then  he's  subtlest. 

B.  ^'  FL  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  ii,  p.  363. 
Faith,  and  so  slie  may,  for  'tis  long  ere  I  can  get  up, 
when  I  go/ox'</  to  bed.  Hog,  fe.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  398. 

f  Yet  alwayes  'twas  my  chance,  in  Bacchus  spight, 
To  come  into  the  Tower  unfox'd,  upright. 

'/<iyW'*ror*«,]630. 

i-But  as  the  humble  tenant  that  does  bring 

A  chicke  or  evges  for's  offering. 

Is  tane  into  the  buttry,  and  does /ox 

Eqnall  with  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oxe. 

Vene*  prefixed  to  Lucasta,  16*9. 
f  The  tapsters  in  small  cans  till  beer, 
By  which  a /ox  is  purchaat  dear, 
And  for  a  truth  may  be  held  forth, 
Will  cost  more  than  the  skin  is  worth. 
And  therefore  at  such  rate,  I  think. 
Men  better  had  canary  diink.    Poor  Robin,  1699. 

-tThen  snch  as  had  but  little  coin 

Laid  up  in  store  to  purchase  w|ne. 

Must  oiink  fair  water,  cyder,  perry, 

Or  mead,  instead  of  sack*  and  sherry ; 

Or  hare  their  throats  with  brandy  drencli'd, 

Which  makes  men /ox*  J  e'er  thirst  is  quench'd. 

Ibid.,  1738. 

f  OX  r  TH'  HOLE.  An  old  Chn8tni«s 
game,  twice  mentioned  by  Herrick,  in 
the  same  words,  but  not  once  ex- 
plained. 

Of  Christmas  sports,  the  wassell  boule, 
That's  tost  up,  after /ox  i'  M'  hole. 

Hesper.,  p.  146;  also  p.  271 

"fFOY.     A  boat  attendant  upon  a  ship. 

To  Westminster  with  captain  Lambert,  and  there  he 
did  ut  the  Dog  give  me,  and  some  other  fnends  of  his, 
hisyby,  he  being  to  set  sail  to-day  toward  the  Streights. 

Pepys*  Diary,  1661. 

FOYSON.     See  Foison. 
FOYST.     See  Foist. 
FRACTED.     Broken.     Lat. 

His  heart  infracled.  Hen.  V,  ii,  1. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  Inafracted  dates 
Hath  smit  my  credit.  Timon  of  J.,  ii,  1 . 

^  FRAIL.  A  sort  of  slight  basket,  of 
rushes,  or  matting,  particularly  those 
wherein  raisins,  figs,  &c.,  are  packed. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  fragli,  Ital. 
There  was  Blso/rat/ely  and /raiau,  in 
old  French.  See  Roquefort.  Coles, 
in  his  English  Diet.,  sets  down  a  frail 
as  a  certain  weight  of  raisins,  viz.. 
about  70  pounds.  So  also  Blount, 
<jrlossogr.  See  Cabas,  in  Cotgrave. 
It  is  here  quibbled  on : 

A  plague  of  figs  and  raisins,  and  all  such  frail  com- 
modities, we  shall  make  nothinj;  of  them. 

Etuttc.Hoe,O.Y\,\y,Z22. 
W  iscly  you  have  picked  a  ni»<»n  out  ufnfrnile  of  figges. 
_„         .  hh.  Mother  Bombie,  iv,  2. 

Ihrec /rai/*  of  sprats  carried  iroiu  mart  to  mart, 
WLre  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travell'd. 

B.  /■  Fl.  queen  of  CoritUh.ix,  4  < 


Great  guns  fourteen,  three  hundred  pipes  o 
Two  hundred /raiVrj  of  tigs  and  raisons  tine 

Mirror  for  Mi 

FRAIMENT.     See  Frayment. 
tFRAlTOR.      A  refectory,  or 
hall. 

A  frayter  or  place  to  eate  roeate  in,  refectc 
mthaW  Dictionaries  ed.  16 

FRAMPOLD,  spelt  also  FRA. 
FRAMPAL,  &c.  Vexatious, 
pert.  Capel  derives  it  from  t 
torn  of  franc-pole f  or  free-p 
some  manors,  by  which  the  t 
had  a  right  to  the  wood  of  theii 
and  all  that  thev  could  reac 
their  hatchets.  This  right,  h< 
gave  rise  to  many  litigious  suit 
hence  the  nieaniiii^  of  the 
Glossary  to  Sh.  The  fault  ( 
derivation  is,  that  it  srives  loo  h 
origin  to  a  general  word  ;  for  t 
books  speak  of  tlint  custom  as  p 
to  tiie  nrnuor  of  Wi  ittle,  in  Ess 
is,  however,  as  good  as  any  tl 
been  given. 

From ftol e  f fences  are  said  by  Jr 
be  such  as  the  tenants  of  that 
set  up  against  their  lord's  dem 
with  the  privilege  above  men 
Law  Diet.     But  chief  justice  1 
ton,    when    he   was    steward 
manor,  could  not  satisfv  himse 
the  origin  of  the  word.     The 
has  been  tried,  and  frempul^ 
proposed ;    but   the    word    is 
fremfulf  which  will  not  do. 
pole  is  nearer,  and  there  is  ce 
something  contumacious  in  sett 
such  fences.   Ray  would  bring  i 
fram.from,  in  Saxon.      See  To 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man,  she  leads  a  very 
life  with  liim,  jjootl  hi-art !  Mer.  & 

Nay,  hilts  1  pn»y  thee;  grow  not  f nun- jmll  i 

B.  Jonjt.  Tate  of  a 
Is  Ponipey  grown  so  niala|>(  it.  ^»  framp<\ 
b.  and  Fl.  It'U  at  scr.  Il'rapotu,  l 

FRANCH,  V.     Apparently  for  to 
crush  with  the  teeth. 

1  saw  a  river  stopt  with  sturmcs  of  winde, 
Wlierctlirouvli  a  swan,  a  hull,  a  bore  did  pas 
Franchiiitj  the  fish  and  frie  with  teeth  of  brn 

BaUirine,  in  Mirr.  Ma, 

FRANCIS,  ST.  Spenser  mentic 
Francis's  fire  as  a  disorder:  h 
bably  means  St.  Anthony's  t 
erysipelas  ;  but  why  he  gives  it 
Francis,  I  have  not  learned.  Mi 
and  Cotgrave  make  it  St.  Antli 
as  usual.      The  latter  gives  / 
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Marcel,  as  another  French  name  for 
it,  and  "feu  Martial,''  The  old 
English  term  for  it  was  the  rose. 
Anciently  it  was  called  sacred  fire;  so 
in  modern  language  it  has  been  given 
to  saints. 

All  these  and  many  evils  moe  h«ant  ire, 

The  swelling  splene,  and  (renzy  rnji^ing  rife, 
The  shaking  palsey,  and  St.  Fraunces'  tire. 

F.  Qii.,  I,  iv,  33. 

FRANION.  An  idle,  loose,  and  licen- 
tious person.  Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Faineant  has  been  conjec- 
tured, but  in  that  the  r  is  wanting. 

Might  not  be  foTind  a  francker /rawion, 
Of  her  leawd  parts  to  make  companion. 

Spnu.  F.  fi.,  II,  ii,  37. 
As  for  this  ladie  which  he  shewetli  here. 

Is  not,  I  wager,  Florimeli  at  all. 
But  some  fayre /ranton,  fit  for  such  a  fere. 

fbid,,  V,  iii,  22. 
But,  wyfranion.  I  tell  you  this  one  thing. 
If  yon  disclose  tliis,  I  will,  &c. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  210. 

This  gallant,  I  tell  you,  with  other  lewifraniotis. 
Such  !i9  himselt'c.  uiitlirifiy  companions. 
Conlention  hehccrn  Liheraltty  and  Prodigality,  sign.  F. 
■fOnc  of  the  vicars  dt"  Westniinsler,  that  was  a  tall 
lu<»ty  luhhrr,  anil  a  *\(M\,j'r anion,  who  trusted  much 
of  Ills  tsinni^th.  tlioiight  to  buckle  with  her,  and  to 
give  her  tUe  ovciihro^*'. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  WestmiHster,  1635. 

FRANK,  «.  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in  ; 
a  sty.  Cotgrave  gives  franc,  as  the 
name  for  it  in  French  aiso. 

Where  sups  he?  doth  the  old  l»o;ir  Iced  in  the  old 
frank  /  2  lien.  IV,  ii.  2. 

Ilow  he  may  wr.icke  his  tythcs  to  a  lii.'hcr  rate,  and 
then  feed  at  i-itse,  like  a  boiu'e  in  a  frank. 

Lrutou\i  Latit.,  Char.  15. 

Also,  as  an  adjective,  well  fed.  See 
Todd. 
To  FRANK.  To  fatten  boars,  or  any 
other  anitnals.  Skinner  quotes  Hig- 
gins  for  fran/i'd  fowl,  in  whom  alone, 
he  savs,  he  had  found  the  word. 
To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  lie  is  well  rcpay'd, 
He  isfrank'd  up  lor  fatting  for  his  pains. 

Jiich.  m,  i,  3. 
In  the  stye  of  this  most  bloody  boar. 
My  son,  George  Stanley,  is/rawi't/up  in  hold. 

FRANKLIN,  s.  A  freeholder  or  yeo- 
man, a  man  above  a  vassal,  or  villain, 
but  not  a  gentleman.  But  the  usage 
varied. 

Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  <jcntlenian  ?  let  boors  and 
frauklim  say  it,  1*11  swj-ar  it.  U'tat.  Tale,  v,  '2. 

There  is  a  frauklin  in  tin*  wilds  of  Kent  hath  biuugbt 
three  hundred  marks  uitli  him  in  gold. 

1  Hen.  //',  ii.  1. 
Provide  me  presently 
A  ridin'^  suit,  no  costlier  lluui  would  fit 
Afranklin's  bouses  ife.  Cymh.,  iii,  2. 

In  the  following,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
kind  of  waiting  gentleman,  or  groom 
of  the  chambers : 


But  entered  in  a  spnrious  court  they  see,  Sec. 
Where  them  does  meet  h  franklin  (Hire  and  free. 
And  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  glee. 

Spen4.  F.  q.,  I,  X,  6.. 

Thus  low  was   the  estimation   of  r 
franklin,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  earlier  times  he  was  a  personage 
of  much  more  dignity,  and  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  a  com- 
mon freeholder  by  the  greatness  of 
his  possessions.   Chaucer's/rawXic/et/i' 
is  evidently  a  very  rich  and  luxurious 
gentleman  ;  he  was  the  chief  man  at 
the  sessions,   and   had  been    sherifi', 
and  frequently  knight  of  the  shire. 
See    Cant.   Tales,  v,  333,  and    Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note  upon  it. 

FRANKLIN,  proper  name.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  gang  of  quack 
astrologers,  who  were  concerned  iiv 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  He  is  described  as  "  a  swarthy, 
sallow,  crook-backed  fellow,  as  sordid 
in  his  death  as  pernicious  in  his  life.*" 
He  was  purveyor  of  the  poison,  and 
was  hanged  with  Mrs.  Turner. 

fFRANZIE.     A  phrensy. 

Besides  such  matter  of  judicious  wit, 
With  quaint  ctmceiis  so  fitting  everv  fancie  ; 
As  well  may  prove,  who  scornes  and  sniglits  at  it 
Shall  either  shew  their  folly  or  their/rfl/iciV, 
Then  let  the  popes  buls  roare  bell,  booke,  and  candle. 

Taylor's  U'orkes,  10;{0. 

To  FRAP.     To  strike.     French. 

Wliose  heart  waifrappeJ  with  such  surpassing  woe, 
as  neither  teare  nor  word  (u)uld  issue  forth. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  sign.  B  b  3 

Other  instances  have  not  been  noted  ; 
but  Spenser   has  affrap,    an   evident 
compound  of  this.     See  Affrap. 
fFRAPE.     The  crowd;  the  mob. 

'Tis  strange,  this  fxpryfrape,  tbouglit  I, 
Should  thus  for  nuNlemtion  cry. 

Hudihras  Jtediricns,  vol.  i,  part  1, 1708^ 

Thus  laws,  for  want  of  execution. 

Spoil  every  nation's  constitution, 

I^et  loose  the/rrt/j/*  to  shew  their  folly. 

And  spurn  at  all  that's  good  and  holy.  Ibid. 

And  where  our  monster  of  an  ape, 
Was  fond  to  sln'W  his  u<j:ly  shape. 
And  to  the  list'ning/rny;''.  dispense 
The  very  cream  and  qn  .ites*ence 
Of  euvy,  pride,  and  impudence. 

Ibid.,  vol.  i,  part  5 

A  FRAPLER.  Probably  a  striker,  or 
quarreller ;  from  f rapper,  French. 
The  above  use  ot'frap  makes  this  the 
more  probable  :  aho  fripler,  from/W- 
pier.     [A  blusterer  ;  see  next  word.] 

I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debaucht,  impudent,  coarse, 
un[)oliah'd,  nfrapler,  and  base. 

B.  JoHS.  Cynth.  Rev.,  iv,  3. 
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Bullokar  and  Coles  have  Kfrape^  for 
a  mob ;  but  I  know  no  other  autho- 
rity, and  of  these,  the  latter  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  other.  [See 
the  preceding  article.] 
tFRAPLING.     Blustering. 

The  lamentable  plight  of  the  east  provinret  onder 
Valens  deceived  oy  nil  courtiers,  and  makinffmach 
of  these /rop/tn^  lawyers  and  petie-fo^ers.  Where- 
nnto  is  set  in  opposition  the  felieitie  ot  former  ases 

Amvxxanu*  Marcellunu,  1609. 

To  FRAY.     To  frighten,  or  terrify. 

She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  ■hort,  as 
if  she  uere/ray'J  with  a  sprite-.  I'll  fetch  her. 

Tro.  /•  Or.,  ifl,  2. 
He  that  retires  not  at  the  threats  of  death. 
Is  not,  as  are  the  vulgar,  ahghily  frayed. 

Cornelia,  O.Yl,  a,  2bS. 
Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  applies 
To  aide  his  friends,  or  fray  his  eniniies. 

Spnu.  F.  g.,  I,  i,  88. 
fHe  rail'd,  ufraid  me ;  for  he  gave  no  praise. 
To  any  but  my  lord  of  Essex  dayes. 

D<m$u*i  Poems,  p.  91. 

FRAYMENT.  from  the  preceding.  A 
fright. 

Or  Pan,  who  wyth  hys  sodHvne  fraimentt  and  tu- 
mults bringeth  age  over  all  iliinj^s. 

Ckaloner^t  Moria  Encom.,  sign.  C. 

FREATES,  (probably  frets, )  in  a  bow 
or  arrow.  Weak  places,  which  are 
likely  to  give  way. 

Frentci  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they 
liL-  much  like  a  oinker,  creepinze  and  encreasinicc  in 
those  places  in  a  boue,  which  be  much  weaker  than 
other.  Jsefutm,  Toxoph.,  p.  156. 

Frrates  be  first  little  pinches,  the  which  when  you 
perceave,  pike  the  places  about  the  pinches,  to  make 
them  somewhat  weaker,  and  so  the  pinches  shall  dye, 
and  never  encrease  farther  iutofreaiei.  Ibid, 

With  much  more  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 
tFREMBD,  corrupted  from fremdy  which, 
in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  signified  a 
stranger,  or  an  enemy,  as  hostis^ 
originally,  in  Latin.  It  also  signi- 
fies a  stranger,  in  modern  German. 
"  Hand  dubie  operarum  error e  /etude 
legitur  T^ro  fremde,  nam  in  Greeco  est 
{eiVoKTi.**  Beck.  Com.  PhiloLj  Lips.^ 
torn,  i,  p.  99. 

As  pcijur*d  cowards  in  advcrsitie 
With  sight  of  fearc  from  friends  to  fremh'd  doe  flie. 

Pemhr.  Arrad'in,  B.  i,  p.  87. 

In  the  visions  of  Pierce  Ploiighnmn  a 
similar  expression  is  used,  thuugh 
with  more  correct  orthography  : 

To  frcnd  ne  iof rented.  v.  79. 

Fremyt  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
Gavin  Douglas.  See  Skinner  and 
Junius.  From  the  same  origin  is 
Spen8er*s  frenne,  and  his  phrase  is 
evidently  of  the  same  proverbial  cast 
as  Uiose  above  cited. 


asUiose 


So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  tkjremu. 

Skep.Kal.,Jpril,r,ft 

The   original    commentator    on    the 
Shepherd*s  Kalendar,  who  ^as  pro- 
bably Spenser  himself,  supposes  it  a 
contraction  of /orrene,  but  he  is  eyi- 
dently  mistaken.     It  was  not  neces- 
sary  that   Spenser,    or    his    friend, 
should  know  the  Saxon  origin.     We 
may   observe,   that    Warton    coDje^ 
turcd  this  E.  K.  to  be  Edward  Kin?. 
Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  42. 
Some    have    supposed    it    to    be  E. 
Kerke;    others    his    known    friend, 
Gabriel  Harvey. 
FRENCH  CROWN.     This  was  a  most 
tempting  word   for  equivocation,  as 
it  might  mean  three  things : — l.Thc 
crown  of  a  Frenchman's   head ;  2.  A 
piece  of  French  money ;  3.  The  bald- 
ness produced  by  a  disease,  supposed 
to   be   French.       Shakespeare   puns    ; 
upon  that  and  dollars  together : 

I  have  purchas'd  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof,  u 
come  to—  2  Gent.  To  wh'at,  1  pwy?  1  GeHl.  Judge. 
S  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  ^or  dolours)  a  jeu. 
1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more.    Lncio.  A  French  erova  more. 

^ens.  for  J/.,  i,  i      i 
Some  of  your  French  crotriu  have  no  hair  at  all,  and 
then  you  will  j»lay  bareluc'd.  Afids.  A'.  Dr.,  i,  2, 

Indeed  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French  crotriu  to 
one,  tiiey  will  be;it  us;  fur  they  bear  them  on  ihdr 
shoulilcrs;  but  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut  Frendi 
erotcns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  s 
clipper.  Hen.  V,  if,  L      j 

Were  they  but  erowiis  of  France,  I  cared  not. 
For  most  of  them  their  natural  country  rot 
I  think  possesscth ;  they  come  here  to  us 
So  pale,  so  lame,  so  lean,  so  ruinous.  I>onne,Elrff.,x3X,SL 

Speaking  of  some  money  he  was  to  pay. 
tFRENGH-IIOOD.     An  article  of  dress 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
during  a  rather  long  period. 

But  this  power  tliat  some  of  them  Itare,  ia  discniiei 

feare  and  strange  fashions.  They  must  weare  IrnuA. 
oods,  and  1  cannot  tell  you,  I,  what  to  call  it.  And 
when  they  mukc  them  readie  and  come  to  the  oorer- 
ing  of  then-  heads,  they  will  call  and  say,  give  me  my 
French-hood,  and  give  me  my  bonet,  or  my  cap,  IM  I 
so  fori h.  Latimer's  Sermnt. 

His  love  letters  of  the  last  yeare  of  his  gentlemanship 
are  stui't  wiili  discontinuances,  remitters,  and  uooon 
prists;  but  now  bein-;  enabled  to  tpeake  in  proper 
jitrsuii,  lie  talkes  of  a  French  hood,  insteede  oi  • 
jointure,  wu'rtrs  his  law,  and  joines  issue. 

Orerbury's  New  and  Choise  Charaeters,\Vii. 

It  appears,  however,  to  have  gone  oat 
of  fashion  soon  after  the  date  of  this 
last  extract. 

For  these  louse  times,  when  a  strict  fparinjc  food 
More's  out  of  fashion  then  an  old  French  hood. 

Herbert's  Hyaiasticon,  16S6. 

tFRESH-MAN.     A  novice. 

I  am  but  j\.fresh-,nan  yet  in  France,  therefore  Icai 
send  you  iiu  news,  but  that  all  is  here  quiet,  and  til 
no  ordinary  news,  that  the  French  should  be  quiet 

HoKcWs  Familiar  LetUn,  iWk 
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First,  if  thon  art  k  freshman,  and  trt  bent 
To  bear  loves  Hmia,  and  follow  Cupids  tent. 

Cotgrave'i  Wits  Interpreter,  1071,  p>  231. 

tFRESHWATER-SOLDIER.  A  po- 
pillar  term  for  a  new  recruit. 

Bachclier  aux  nrmes,  uouvean  ou  ieune  sondard.  A 
freshtrater  souldier :  a  young  soulaier :  anorice:  one 
thiit  is  trayiud  up  to  serve  in  the  field.  Nomenclator. 

FRET.  A  narrow  frith  or  strait  of  the 
sea;  contracted  from  fretum^  Latin, 
not  from  fretting. 

An  island  parted  from  the  firme  land  with  a  litHe fret 
ot  the  sea.  KnoUes's  Hist,  of  Turks,  462. 

FRETS.  The  points  at  which  a  string 
is  to  be  stopped,  in  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  lute  or  guitar. 

I  did  but  tell  her  sbe  mistook  her  frets. 
And  liow'd  iier  bnnd  to  teach  her  nnzerin^, 
Wticii,  «ith  a  most  impatient  dcv'lish  spirit, 
Frets  call  you  these?  said  she,  I'll  tume  with  them. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  ii,  I. 

To  this  Hamlet  alhides,  when  he  says, 
•*  Though  you  c&n  fret  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me."     Hami,,  iii,  2. 

Musician  he  will  never  be  (yet  I  find  much  music  in 
him)  but  he  loves  wo  frets.    Hon.  Wk.,  O.  PL,  iii,  2&8. 
These  means,  nt  fret's  upon  un  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heurt-stnir^s  to  true  laiii^uishroent. 

i>h.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppi.,  i,  639. 

The  term  is  still  in  use  with  practical 

musicians. 
tFRlAR-RUSH.      A  Christmas   game 

mentioned    in     the    Declaration    of 

Popish  Impostures,  lfi03. 
tFRlARIES.     ConvenU  of  friars. 

Hee  like  an  earthquake  niiide  the  abbies  fall, 
Tht  fryeries,  the  nunneries,  and  all. 

Tai/lor's  Workes,  1630. 

fFRlBBLE.     A  coxcomb. 

A  company  of  fribbles,  enoueh  to  discredit  any  honest 
house  in  the  world.— No,  I'd  have  yon  to  know,  I  am 
for  none  of  your  skip-jacks ; — no,  give  me  your  per- 
sons of  qoahty,  there's  somewhat  to  be  got  by  them. 

The  Cheats,  1662. 

FRICACE.  A  sort  of  medicine,  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  diseased ;  from  /rico. 

Applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place,  after  the 
unctiou  andfrieace.  Ji.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  2. 

He  calls  it  an  oil;   olio  del  Scoto, 
It  is  mentioned  often  afterwards  in 
the  same  play  as  the /rtc^cf. 
fFRIES. 

Love  voyd  of  faith  (quoth  he)  is  neither  love 
Mor  yet  a  god,  but  an  internal  spirit, 
Wliich  havine  in  the  foul  sulphureous  lake 
Of  burning  Fhlegeton  kindled  black  flames. 
Both  counterfeit  therewith  loves  glorious  light. 
And  so  goes  breathing  forth  his  ftxpicA  fries. 

Fhillis  ofScyros,  1655. 

To  FRIL.  To  turn  back  in  plaits; 
perhaps  from /urL  As  also  the  frill 
of  a  shirt. 

His  long  mustachoes  on  his  ujmer  Up,  like  bristles, 
JriPd  back  to  his  neck.  Knolles,  nt  supr.,  516. 

FRIM.     Rich,  thriving;  said  to  be  a 


nortbem  word.  From/r«>?n,  strongs 
Saxon. 

Through  the /n'm  pastures,  freely  at  his  leisures. 

J)rayton*s  Moses,  p.  1578. 

See  also  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  925. 
FRIPLER,  for  fripier,  the  same  as 
f ripper.  A  broker,  or  pawnbroker. 
See  Cotgrave,  under  Fripier,  which 
he  renders,  **  a  fripier,  or  broker," 
&c.  That  it  is  put  for  a  pawnbroker 
in  the  following  pas^sage,  is  clear, 
from  the  mention  of  lavender.  See 
Lavender. 

Is  gathered  up  with  greediness  before  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  bought  at  the  dearest,  tliough  they  smell 
of  the  fripler's  la\ender  half  a  year  after. 

Greeners  Arcadia,  p.  13,  in  Helieonia,  vol.  i,  or 
p.  157,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vol.  vii. 

A  FRIPPER.  One  who  sells  old  clothes, 
a  broker. 

Ttij\on,f rippers,  brokers.  Moms.  iy Olive,  1606. 

Farcw  ell, /rijBptfr,  farewell,  petty  broker.  Ibid, 

A  FRIPPERY.  An  old-clothes  shop. 
Friperie,  Fr. 

Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  I 
Cat.  Lrt  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  trash. 
Trin.  0  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  % 
frippery.  Temp.,  iv,  L 

So  Massinger: 

Enter  Luke,  with  shoes,  garters,  fans,  and  roses, 
0.  Here  lie  comes,  sweating;  all  over ; 
He  shews  like  a  walking/n/si^ry.  City  Madam,  i,  1. 
Hast  thou  forsworn  all  thy  trieuds  i'  the  Old  Jewry  ? 
or  dost  thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit  there? 
yet  if  thou  dost,  come  over  and  but  see  ova  frippery , 
change  an  old  shirt  for  a  whole  smock  i^ith  us. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  8. 

fFRISCOL.     A  curvet. 

And  all,  my  Jone,  shalt  thou  alone. 

At  thy  commandment  have ; 
If  thou  wilt  let  mefriscoles  vet 
In  place  where  ich  doe  crave. 

HoufeWs  Arbor  ofAmitie,  1568. 
But  he  is  rare  for  friscols;  nay.  what's  worse. 
He  treads  a  measure  hke  a  miller's  horse. 

Hold's  Poems,  1664.  p.  186. 
And  saying  so,  he  gave  two  or  three /n.fi-/er  in  the 
air  with  very  great  signs  of  contentment,  and  pre- 
sently went  to  Dorotea. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1676,  f.  74- 

fFRISK.     To  idle  away. 

Tlie  first  inducing  thee  to  shew  thine  abilities  among 
the  ladies,  where,  if  not  advis'd,  thou  art  drawn  in 
beyond  a  retreat,  or  at  least  to  frisk  away  much  of  thy 
time  and  estate.  A  Cap,  J-e. 

FRITH.  A  high  wood.  So  explained 
in  Drayton's  notes  to  his  Polyolbion. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  be  Welch, 
in  which  language  it  has  other  senses. 
See  Todd. 

To  lead  the  rural  routs  about  the  goodly  lawns. 
As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  thorougli//-i/A  and  fell. 

Book  xi,  p.  86t. 

FRITH.  MARY.  The  real  name  of  a 
woman,  much  celebrated  under  the 
denomination  of  Moll,  or  Mall,  Cut' 
purse.     She  is  the  heroine  of    the 
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old  play  by  Midilletoa,  entitled  the 
Roaring  Girl;  ami  from  her  fame  ii 
is. more  likely  tlint  she  is  alludetl  to 
fay  Butler,  than  Mary  Carlton,  wboni 
Dr.  Grey  supposes  to  be  the  pemon, 
in  hta  note  on  tbiv  tine : 

A>Jo>ii(irFnncc,(ir£n|1i>Iiiriill.    i/>J,l,  U,  368. 

MaryCorlton  was,  indeed,  also  ramoiis 
in  her  day,  though  in  a  mucli  less 
degree.  A  modern  editor  of  Hiidi- 
bras  adopts  Granger's  idea  and  de- 
scription of  Mary  Frith :  "  Sbe  as- 
sumed the  vices  and  attire  of  both 
aeies,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a 
proBlitiite  and  a  procuress,  a  fortune- 
teller, a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  and  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  She  bad 
the  boDour  of  rubbing  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  general  Fairfax,  upon 
Hounslow  Ilealhi  for  wbicb  exploit 
she  was  seut  lo  Newgate,  but  she 
had  accjiiired  sufRcieiit  wealtli  in  her 
calling  to  purchase  her  liberty.  She 
dcfrnuded  tile  gallows,  and  died  peace- 
ably of  a  dropsy,  in  the  75th  year  of 
her  age."  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mall, 
in  man's  aitire,  prefixed  to  her  life, 
10,    1662,    under  which    are   the 


follow 


glin 


Kat  Fii'lJ,  in  his  play  called  Amends 
fur  the  Liidics,  liiis  exhibited  some  of 
the  inerrif  pranks  of  Mall  Cuipurte. 
naldavii't  edit.,  1SI9.  See  also 
Graiiger,  vol.ii,  p.  408,  8vo. 
Her  porirnit  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal woodcut,  in  Uodsley'sOld  Plays, 
ill  llic  tiilc  of  llir  Ituoring  Girl, 
vol,  (I,  II.  1.  Mr.  Xasli,  in  his  notes 
w  lluiht.viis.  adheres  to  Jllnrj-  Carlton, 
■Iioilub  lie  refi-is  also  to  Granger. 
jiMZAUO.     l-'rieze   cloth.      See  next 


FKIZE,  or  F1{1I::ZE:.  A  sort  of  coarse 
warm  cloth,  piubnbly  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
suggests)    made    first  in   Friesland. 
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Wales  was  famous  for  tliia,  a«  well  u 
for  flannel.     See  Flannel. 

An  I  ridden  Kith  «  Wclrk  pn  Wa  P  ihall  I  Inn  ■ 
lime  <lu«  fniDi/mc,  it  plurki  cut  bnuu  ud  alL 

In  the  play  of  King  Edw.  I,  printed 
in  l.illQ,  one  of  the  atage  direction! 
is,  "Enter  LIuellin,  alias  prince  of 
Wales,  &c.,  with  swords  and  bucklers, 
and  fi-ifte  jerkina." 
1  do  not  know  that  the  word  is  yet 
disused. 
fFKlZEL.     A  small  curl. 

Kow  under  tlic  •litddnv  of  the  nebrowtn  aa 
uuidtKhrUlIle/'nnlfor  (  Tun  haiRi  oUiawhia 
vilkw  liuk  diniplM.  thu  ncci  wailn  oftca  tnmi, 
innlUneliukc.  Tit  Fmuentn  <^  Bntnuu.WX 
Woaicni  loni  hiiir  ii  emu.     Thai  wlueh  botaU 

in  one  piocp.  Tt^kca :  IhQttwJiicfaHrcpretriiriiiFaM 

coried.  '  i«M(i.j  DB  P<iiji(l»im 

tFRlZLlNG-lRON.     A  curling-iron. 

UilluU-  IhcluKiarit,  ed.  16CA.  p.  III.      ' 

FRO,  the  same  as  from.     Used  cliieflj 
before    an    m,    for   the    sake   of  du 
sound.     At  the  end  of  a  verse,  h»    ' 
fro  mav  be  found,  instead  ni/romkim, 
fortliesKke  of  a  rhyme. 

ti'r  lie"  "f^^ar  lUousl.l,  snS/,^  ^\*w,ll:  '^'*' 
/i,J..l,iii.!* 

Stilt  used  in  the  phrase  lo  and  fn, 
and  in  that  only. 
fFRO.     A  frow,  or  woman.    Dutch. 

Ancilb.  Chuubricre.  meuhiue.  ADuldtHnutii 
I'.ilr9<-(|ua!     Une  (Iiambcrinr.     A  TiiliDt  (uid:  > 

} '-fpv.  an. 

FROES,  for  frows,  the  Dutch  word  for 


n.  i-  n.  ir„.  .i  ,„.  ir«p..  «i  y.  p.  ssi. 

fFHO 

SE.      A   sort  of  pancake   with 

slice 

s  of  bacon  in  it ;  what  the  French 

non 

call  an  omelelte  au  lard. 

Will 

n  fen-  ilicn  of  bueoii,  i  froiit  wu  prMenllj 

fuoiirall  Uulan  ofFm.dc',  IWi. 

gom 

ban 

fmiii  (xd  luiic  >iniii  ihaU  mtke^'lS^td^ 

ing  H  lye  ibya  a  poritr  doth  of  >  ttnli.Bf  ™- 

turd- 

Poor  BcHt,  171 S. 

Tom 

lie  a/MKje  Bppcir  like  ruhcn  of  (neon.— T^t 

llou  er  liidl  n  ]iect,  mingle  one  liilf  bj  iu  >rlf 

ivjli^r  ..>.d  hutlH.  una  to  (he  Ml.er  .M  loUt 

-hr. 

in  Inrnwli  Imd  been  .teeped,  ■  ith  ■  blUe  of  Iht 

¥1 

'Of  bike^  aiul1iavii>KCUIllienioDtiBloiha. 

l,ec  or  the  one  1»  n  .St^  ef  the  other,  it  ,« 

liou  1  UDd  wJieu  thejr  ue  frjrd  jtntlj, «  niket 
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iMked,  they  will  deceive  the  most  curious  as  to  the 
sight  of  them.  Closet  of  Rarities,  17U6. 

fFRGLICK      Joyful  ;  gamesome. 

Shcplieard  why  creepe  we  in  this  lowrly  viiine, 
As  though  our  muse  no  store  at  hII  Hflfordes, 
Whilst  othem  vaunt  it  with  the  frolicke  trayne. 

Drayton's  Shephrrd's  Garland,  1593. 

FROM.  Away  from;  rather  implying 
distance  than  contrariety,  which  John- 
son  gives  as  its  meanine. 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing,  whose  end,  &c.  uaml.,  iii,  S. 

rio  not  believe, 
Thni  from  lie  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

0th.,  1, 1. 
Did  you  drHW  bonds  to  forfeit,  sign  to  brt-ak  ? 
Or  must  we  read  vou  quite /row  \*hal  you  speak. 

B.  JoHS  I'ttJenrooJs,  vol.  vi,  p.  398.  Whallcy. 
If  now  the  plirasc  of  him  timt  speaks  sluill  flow 
In  sound  quite  from  liis  fortune.  Ibid.,  voL  vii,  p.  173. 

This  last  is  a  translation  of  '*Si 
diccntis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta.'* 
N .  B .  The  elegy  from  which  the  former 
of  these  two  quotations  is  taken, 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Donne's 
Works  as  his,  and  marked  as  Elegy 
17th. 
fFRONDENT.     Covered  with  leaves. 

I.  Phoebus  tree,  still /Voi»</^n/,  flourishing, 
Nor  bald,  nor  grialed,  verdant  as  the  spring. 

Owen's  Epigrams. 

FRONTAL.  A  piece  of  armour  put 
upon  the  forehead  of  a  horse.  AldO 
various  things  similarly  applied. 

Like  unto  this  doo  they  arme  their  horses  too ;  about 

his  legges  they  tie  l>ootcs.  and  cover  his  head  with 

froutals  of  Steele.    Undt-rJoKn's  Heliodorus,  sign.  Q  6. 

FRONTIER  is  said  anciently  to  have 
meant  forehead,  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  proved  by  the  following  quota- 
tion : 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which 
standeth  crested  round  their /ron/ier^,  and  hangeth 
over  their  faces.  Stubhs's  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  explain  the 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  has  been  adduced : 

And  majesty  could  never  yet  endure 
The  moody yVon/ttfr  of  a  servant  brow. 

1  Uen.  IT,  i,  3. 

**  The  moody  forehead  of  a  servant 
brow,"  is  not  sense.  Surely  it  may 
be  better  interpreted,  "  the  moody 
border,"  that  is,  outline,  **of  a  ser- 
vant brow."  Or  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  term  borrowed  from  fortification, 
in  which  frontier  means  an  outwork. 
It  will  then  mean  the  moody  or 
threatening  outwork ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  same  play  : 

Of  pallisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets.  Jbid.,  ii,  3. 

A  forte  not  placed  where  it  was  needful  might  skantly 
be  accounted  fox  frontier.  Ives's  Fortifie. 


fFRONTISPlECE.     A  facade,  or  front. 

Nature,  thou  wert  o'rseen  to  put  so  mean 
A  frontispeece  to  such  a  building. 

Cart¥mghrs  Lady  Errants,  1651. 

fFRONTLESS.     Shameless,  impudent. 

But  thee,  thou /roM//^M  man. 
We  follow.  Chapm.  II.,  159. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead  band,  part  of 
the  female  dress  of  elder  times. 
Frontal,  French.  They  were  worn 
to  make  the  forehead  smooth. 

Forsoth,  women  have  many  lettes, 
And  thev  be  masked  in  many  nettes ; 
As  frontlets f  fyllets,  partlettes,  8ic. 

Four  Ps,  0.  VI,  i,  64. 
Kooda,  frontlets,  wires,  cauls,  curling  irons,  periwigs, 
&c.  Lyiy's  Mydas. 

Metaphorically  for  look,  or  appearance 
of  the  forehead  : 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  ihtaifroMttrt  ouT 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  fruwn. 

Lear,  i,  4. 

tFROOF.     The  handle  of  an  augur  ? 

And  as  you  have  seen 
A  shipwright  bore  a  naval  beam  ;  he  oft 
llirusts  at  the  aueur's/roo/er ;  works  still  aloft ; 
And  at  the  sluink  nelp  others.  Chapm.  OJyss.,  iJL 

FRORY.     Frosty.     The  same  m/rore. 

Her  up  between  his  rugged  handi  he  rem'd, 
And  with  his  frory  lips  full  softly  kist. 

While  the  cold  ysiclcs  from  his  nui^li  licard 
Dropp«ladown  upon  her  v\oiv  luest. 

VV«. /■'  Q,  in,  viii,  35. 

Also  frothy : 

While  she  was  young  she  us'd  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with /roary  hit  to  steer. 

Fairf'.  Ttisso,  ii,  46. 

fFROST.  "Farewell,  frost,"  was  an 
old  proverbial  phrase,  intimating  in- 
difference, and  not  uncommon  ii)  our 
ancient  writers.  Ray  gives  among  his 
proverbs,  "Farewell,  frost;  nothing 
got,  nor  nothing  lost." 

Morr.  Nay,  and  you  fcede  this  veyne,  sir,  fare  you  well. 
Falk.  Whj,faretceU,fr(tst. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  52. 
And  to,  fareicell  frost,  my  fortune  nat^^ht  me  cost. 

3fother  Bombie,  1632. 

ToFROTE.    To  rub.    /'ro/ /«?/-,  French. 

Let  a  man  sweat  once  a  week  in  a  hot  house,  and  be 
well  rubbed  sndfroted. 

B.  Jons.  Et.  Man  out  of  H.,  iv,  3. 
Then  fell  downe  the  maid  in  a  swoon  for  feare;  so  as 
he  was  fain  \ofrote  hir,  and  put  n  sop  into  hir  mouth. 
Rrg.  Scot's  Disc,  of  Ultchcr..  V  1. 
Come,  sir.  what  say  vou  extempore  now  to  your  bill 
of  an  hundred  pound  ?  a  sweet  debt  (or  froating  your 
doublets. 
3Ciddlet  Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One,  F3.  repr.,  p.  194 

Chaucer  uses  this  word. 

i-She  smelles,  she  kisseth,  and  her  corpi 

She  loves  excedyngly ; 
She  tufts  her  heare.  ahef rotes  her  &oe, 

She  idle  loves  to  be. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1377. 

FROTERER.  Rubber,  a  person  who 
rubs  another  ;  from  frote.  A  page 
says  of  his  offices  to  a  gallant, 

I  cnrl  his  periwig,  paint  his  cheeks,  perfume  liii 
breath,  1  am  Idsfroterer,  or  rubber  in  a  hot  house. 

Marston's  What 

21 
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old  play  by  Middlcton,  entitled  the 
Roaring  Girl ;  and  from  her  fame  it 
is  more  likely  tliat  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Butler,  than  Mary  Carlton,  whom 
Dr.  Grey  supposes  to  be  the  person, 
in  his  note  on  this  line : 

As  Joan  of  ¥mxc(f,  or  Enizlisli  SfttU.    Hud.,  l,  ii,  3C8. 

Mary  Carlton  was,  indeed,  also  famous 
in  her  day,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree.     A  modern  editor  of  Hudi- 
bras  adopts  Granger's  idea  and  de- 
scription oi  Mary  Frith:  •*  8he   as- 
sumed the  vices  and  attire  of  both 
sexes,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a 
prostitute  and  a  procuress,  a  fortune 
teller,  a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  ani* 
receiver  of  stolen   goods.     She 
the  honour  of  robbing  no  leas        . 
sonage  than   general   Fairfa' 
Ilounslow  Heath;  for  whi 
she  was  sent   to   Newgp 
had  acquired  sufficieot      r  ^ 
calling  to  purchase  b'  .,  :-;:ij-^^'*'''' *'^" 

nerk-larc 

L'solvwl  to 

1(Ut  snnir* 

;i  Iiuiiioiir. 

m  man's  atti'  '  •  ^  ^.5iii« '•- ^''^' '''•'^TrJ^^^ 
12.no,    166?    .>''^-,,,,k. 

tolloWingl'      .  ■     f^-'^^nj /■,-"•;.'./  li«»iin-.  thrj'll 


Wales  was  famous  for  ♦'         »  ^^^ 
for  flannel.     See  Fl'  •^"»  ^^• 

Am  1  ridden  nitli  a  Welch  mmpeltHf 

coxcomb  tAfritet  tii  ♦  .i.^  „„_  •_ 

piece  of  toasted  cheew  "*^  "*^*^  ^° 

jiut  iiidi'ed  my  :iirei> 
lime  doe*  fromyn> 

In  the  pla** 

in  1509. 

is,    "E 

Waler 

and 

I 


iHster  fiiU'urcUi,  iind 
.ownes  on. 

Jfffii  in  the  if  MM.  1609. 

jiia  mounifull  iluiupe*, 

I  privily  liim/rKtftfi. 

■.amorphasit.  MS.  temp.  Jjc.  L 

raiike  ii  impadciit,  mfrtliTart, 

il  u II learned,  thoM  I  mi-ane  vho 

u  ovt'r-»uoiii!  from  the  jmniKu-r 

.1  fro  in  all  n>riitTBiif  v\\n.%  %\\\A%\vi 

i-HiHjiiny  tloiitft,  not  lur  iiunt  p!r:i«  tu 


.ir. 


See  here  th 

Mrrriiry'" 

Ilt.iililit     J"^ 

'I  he  I.- 

llvri- 

Bu'      ^ni' 


•//■    ***^'t  iiit'i'Mi'>  \\n\.  sir. 

-      li     'ITL./i  in  M\iinr,  liirr<i«ii#. 
^(I>^-*/^' liU-tr..mrie.  ul.  ItHH,  p.  2bC. 

^t'^    /clO'^^^'     A  frontlet? 

..Y/.^YlflOiH"'"*  ^"  ''"'  ^'i'HiTv.  where  hhce 
(?•'*  rft'    fnjne  w«''i   '"T  f,-i"M'ing  cloth,  as 

Li  ^J5  **         /v/«< '•*  f- "/  '■  '  ■*  ""■'  AiV  htiiifaiid. 

^  f  A  ^^^^  ^^  uncertain  deriva- 
^ff'^'jiiuh  seems  Rimj)ly  to  mean 
^ff^  jn  the  two  following  in- 
i^Lg,  I  cannot  think,  with  Dr. 
''hflgoUfthat  the  familiar  >^  ord/nnuzy 
/•^^ny  degree  a  substitute  for  it.  In 
'hi«  fi**^  passage  it  might  he  put  for 

Jfftfftt^  is  sheplipard  of  1  he  «ra^  (if  y(jn\ 

ind  huth  the  rharjte  of  Ni'iHiinc"!*  mi;;lity  heard, 
A^Hged  sire,  with  he:id  all/r-i'-//  Imre, 
\ml  sprinrklcd  fp)8l  u])on  hi"  ik-awv  heard. 

Sfir.i.t.  F.'Q.,  111.  viii.  .SO. 
Bnt  if  thoy  (the  sheep)  with  tliy  jruats  sliould  yedc, 

■\hv\  «iKin  Tulirlit  he  rorniiitr»l : 
Or  I'k  ■  tKii  (i(  ihr  t'l-iiirif  fith:  .nn  ihe  inoiiiit.iins), 
Ur  ^\\\U  thi.'  wiM'ds  he  f^hittcil. 

>/;«'/. J.  >///-//.  h'lit..  July,  1«K). 

To  KRl'.MP.     To  mock,  or  treat  con- 
temptuously.     [Perhaps     best     ex- 


I  JfullauJ'i  Aiiimiauvs  MarcflUauf,  16C9. 

.;;eR  Hueh  as  hnvu  learned  PiiiiistioDSur.Gv>{4 

"/ seoiTes  or  fuhles.  lU^- 

.I.UMP.     A  contemptuous  speech, 
or  piece  of  conduct. 

Lucilla,  not  ashamed  to  ronfi'!*!>i>  her  fullic,  answfn-d 
him  with  this  frumfie.  J\uphMS,  K  ~. 

Hid.  Lor.  I^dy  Giiiuever.  wh.it  newa  w:th  ^cm\ 
Ahiff.  I'niy  leave  these  frumpH,  st.  ami  rrreive  this 
letter.  B.  .>■  >V.  Srt.rnf.  Ln-!;!,  m  t  v.  p.  M< 

i  And  hluiih  not  at  the  frumj.s  nf  sunir, 

Ne  fe«i"e  at  ot liters  frnw  ne ; 
M«ire.  rich  thou  art  in  thrfiulh.ire  rrmt**. 

Tlicii  some  in  silken  ;;n\vne. 

SrrfH  !>oh.^  nt'il  S->rn-f/il'J  .^-  '■.'-.  l?i"). 

tRut  vet,  nie  thiiikes.  he  ^lu-s  tlim-  'nit  a  /■-f.t..-y.'. 
In  telling  how  thou  ki»t  a  vt eiii'>ii.-9  riiinpe. 

7 •'«'.-.'">   //':.|"%'r.«.  Iffcil*. 

+Goo  farre  off  from  donn^.  Ift  tin  m  {inite  and  sriWhc 
as  h»iL'  as  they  will,  never  luke  pt  |>;»»  r  in  tin-  »!•><' !>:r 
their  deeds  (»r  iui<*deed*.  ii')r  yet  t<ir  tiieir  fn'mys  iihil 
iliiiiHnnis,  seenrz  one  tli:iT  is  '.nt  iii»ii:«  cau  drf.iPir 
none  hut  thvaitselvrs.  yvu.*  inj-i  of'  It' .trmulo.  I'.l-. 
tLynus  to  ',five  to  me  a  fri-rlittuli  fri'.r.p. 
Said  that  my  writings  haxmird  of  tin-  pump. 

l/iiri'ii.'t-.i'jt  f-'f/i./rn:,!.f.  IikVi. 
iSoni  of  thv  son^  prove  haHtard'*.  »<>rdid.  ba.-e, 
Who  having;  siick'd  thee  throu  dirt  iii  thv  r'ure : 
When  they  havr  sqiieez.'d  thy  nipples  a:ui  ehi-t  inppj, 
They  dash  thee  on  the  nose  wiiIi  fru.itj,^  a  Mil  nipji*. 

Otrtfi-i^/'i!'.*  /'y.  .jj,*,'  WA. 

To  FRUSII.  To  bruise,  or  dash  vie 
lently  to  pieces.  Fnnit»er,  French. 
An  uncommon  word,  unknown  to  the 
first  commentator.^^  of  Shakespeare, 
but  fully  exemplified  by  the  latter. 
It  was  technical  in  some  things,  as  in 
carving;  and  in  war,  to  the  battering 
of  armour  to  pieces. 

Stand,  stanil,  llnm  (irerk— I  like  thv  armour  well; 
YWfrvsh  it,  atid  unlork  the  rnits  .in. 
But  I'll  be  nimiir  of  it.  Tro.  and  Cr..  v,  7. 

Kinaldo's  armour />hj/i'(/  and  haek'd  they  had 
Oft  picrre<l,  and  with  hliNKl  besmeared  new. 

Fair/.  Ttisso.  viii. «. 
Hcetor  iis*:i\led  Aehilli>4.  and  ca\e  liim  so  many 
Btroki'S,  that  he  a!  t»-./r>M/if  and  brake  his  Jielme. 

r*;r/.  hcffr.  i.f  Tn,y.  O  o  1,  oth  ed. 
Smote  hiui  so  eora<;ioush  \iith  his  Kwenle.  that  he 
frvssk'd  al  his  lielinc.  Guy  i.f  jr'an':.  M.let. 

Iliiih  redars  are /'V«'.«Ar./ wj'li  timinMs.  when  lower 
shrobt  are  not  tuurlud  with  tin'  uiiid. 

irinJr's  /'/,.,.*/•,  IAhtJi.u*so,  ed.  1608. 

Breaking  a  spear  was    also    called 
f nuking  it : 
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I  can  begtridc  a  l)onnnu)^  gciinet  still. 

And  with  mine  arme  to-frush  a  sturdie  lance. 

2>.  lielckier's  See  me  and  see  me  not. 

To  /rush  a  chicken,  was  the  same  as 
to  break  up  or  carve  a  chicken  ;  it  is 
used  in  old  books  of  cookery  and 
carving. 

To /rufh  the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  was 
to  set  them  upright,  which  appears, 
from  the  following  passage,  to  have 
been  done  to  prepare  them  for  use ; 
probably  to  make  them  fly  steadily: 

Lord,  liuw  hastely  tlic  soldiers  buckled  their  healmes, 
howe  quickly  the  archers  bente  their  bowes,  and 
fmshd  their  feathers,  how  readily  the  bilmcti  shoke 
their  billes,  and  proved  their  staves. 

Holinek.,  vol.  ii,  R  r  r  6. 

tFRUSTRATELY.     In  vain. 

Great  Tuscane  dames,  as  she  f  h€ir  towns  past  by, 
W'isht  her  their  daughter>in-law,  hut  fnutrateiy. 

Virgil,  by  Fiears,  1638. 

fFRUTAGE.     A  confection  of  fruit. 

Upon  this  chariot  was  finely  and  nrtifiriallv  devised  a 
sumptuous  covered  table,  de<rked  with  all  sortes  of 
exquisite  delicatesand  datinties,  of  patis8erie,yrH/i^M, 
and  confections.  British  Bibliographer,  iv,  815. 

fFRUTRY.    Anything  producing  fruit. 

He  Bowdu  nnd  planted  in  his  proper  grange 
(Upon  som  savage  stock)  som  fnitry  strange. 

Du  Bartas. 

To  FUB,  or  FUB  OFF.  To  put  oflF,  to 
deceive.  Fuppen,  German.  If  this 
be  the  true  derivation,  fub  is  more 
correct  than  /o6,  which  has  entirely 
supplanted  it.  Shakespeare  has  it 
both  ways. 

I  have  heenfubb'd  off  and  fubb'd  o/f  from  this  cuy  to 
that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 

9  Hen  IV  iL  1 
Whv  Doll,  why  Doll,  1  say !— my  XtiXttfubb'd  too, 
And  no  access  without  1  mend  my  manners  I 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2. 

FUG  US.  Faint.  A  Latin  word,  adopted 
by  onr  early  writers  to  signify  the 
colours  used  by  ladies,  to  improve 
their  complexions. 

Livia.  How  do  1  look  to-day  ? 
End.  Excellent  clear,  believe  it.    This  wxitfucui 
Was  well  laid  on. 

Utia.  Methinks,  'tis  here  not  white. 
Eud.  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady ;  'tis  the  sun 
Hath  giv'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse,  Stc 

B.  Jons.  Scjanus,  ii,  1. 
TiU  you  preferred  mc  to  your  aunt,  the  lady, 
I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  caps  of  hair, 
No  Mercury  water,/i«nM,  or  perfumes. 

Ram  Alley,  0.  PI.,  r.  413. 
With  all  his  waters,  powders, yi«:i««. 
To  make  thy  lovely  corps  sophisticate. 

B.  &-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iii,  3. 

tFUDDLE.     Drink. 

And  so,  said  I,  we  sipp'd  onr  fuddle. 
As  women  in  the  straw  do  caudle, 
Till  every  man  had  drown'd  his  noddle. 

Hudibras  Redivims,  1705. 

fib  FUDDLE.     To  drink  hard. 

Ev'rythin«jr/«^<//«;  thes  that  I, 
It't  any  reasou  shou'd  be  dry  ? 


Well :  I  will  be  content  to  thirst. 

Bat  too  much  drink  slmll  make  me  first. 

Poems  by  Various  Ifriters,  1711. 

fFUELLER.  Apparently  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  light  fires. 

ynin  fnellers!  they  think  (who  doth  not  know  it) 
Their  lights  above  %  because  their  walk's  below  it. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  J. 

FUGH.  A  Strange  spelling  of  the  word 
fugue,  meaning  a  species  of  musical 
composition. 

She  [Echo]  is  never  better  in  her  Q,  than  when  she 
apes  the  nightingale,  especially  in  their/t<^Ai,  for  then 
you  would  think  them  both  stark  mad,  while  they 
follow  one  another  so  close  at  the  heels,  and  yet  can 
never  overtake  each  other. 

Strange  Metam.  in  Cens.  lit.,  vii,  286. 

To  FULFIL.  To  fill  up  entirely,  to 
make  full ;  literally,  io  fill  fulL 

WitL  massy  staples, 
And  correiponBive  ktA  fuelling  bolts. 

Tro.  and  Cr^  Prologue. 
Then  Scipio  (that  saw  bis  ships  tlirough-gall*d 
And  by  the  tot  fulfilled  with  fire  and  blood.) 

Ct»r«*/ui.O.  Pl.,ii,298. 

So  in  our  Liturgy,  **  That  we  may  be 
fulfilled  with  thy  grace.** 
fFULIGINOUS.     Smoaky,  or  sooty. 

Only  such  exercise  as  may  retiiie,  nnd  ki-ep  the  spirits 
active,  and  digest  the  grosser  and  fttlgiuous  matter, 
strengthens  the  nerves  of  a  kingdom,  or  repubhrk. 

WiUuii's  Life  of  James  I. 

FULLAM,  or  FULHAM.  The  cant  term 
for  some  kinds  of  fake  dice.  There 
were  high  fullams  and  low  fullanu. 
Probably  from  being  full,  or  loaded, 
with  some  heavy  metal  on  one  side, 
80  as  to  produce  a  bias,  which  would 
make  them  come  high  or  low,  as  they 
were  wanted.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  made  at  Fulham,  bat 
I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
very  likely  that  gambhng  should  have 
flourished  in  so  quiet  a  village :  nor 
would  such  a  manufacture  be  publicly 
avowed. 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gourd,  vndfulkdi 

holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mer*  W,  W.,  i,  S. 
Who?  he  serve?  ha!  he  keeps  At^A  men  and  low  men, 
he !  hu  has  a  fair  living  at  Fulham. 

B.  Jons.  Etery  Man  out  of  H.,  iii,  6. 

The  "  fair  living  at  Fulham,*'  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  quibble,  because  the 
man  lived  by  i\ie^e  fullams, 

I)' 01.  How  mante  pronouues  be  there  P  I>ig.  Faith, 
my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  I  have  learned  but  three 
sorts :  the  (voade  (gourd),  the  Fulham,  and  the  Stop- 
kater-tre ;  which  are  all  demonstratives,  for  here  th^ 
be.  Mons.  D'Olite,  sign.  F  S. 

Sic.  Give  me  some  bales  of  dice.  Wliat  are  these  F 
Som.  Those  are  called  hiahfuUoms.  those  liAofnUoms, 

Nooody  and  Somebody,  ugn.  G  8. 

See  Gourds. 
fFULL-BAGGED.    Rich. 
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Thni  hare  I  brought  to  end  a  u  orke  or  paiite, 
I  wish  it  may  requite  nte  with  some  ifiiine; 
For  well  I  wotc,  the  dangers  where  1  veutercd, 
^ofull-bag'd  man  Mould  ever  durst  have  entered. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

FULLMART,  FULIMART,  or  F9U- 
MART,  A  polecat.  Bewick  describes 
the  polecat  under  the  ntccnt  foumart ; 
Chambers  also  acknowledges  it  as  a 
provincial  word  for  that  animal.  The 
authority  of  Ben  Jonson  is  decisive. 
Of  his  personage  Pol-martin,  the  lady 
says, 

Was  ever  such  a  fulmart  for  an  liuisher 

To  a  great  worshipful  lady,  as  myself ! 

Who,  when  I  heanl  his  name  first  Martin  Polecat, 

A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pi  onuunced 

In  any  lady's  presence,  witliout  a  reverence, 

My  very  heart  e'en  yeam'd.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  4. 

Skinner  says  he  had  only  seen  tlie 
^ord  in  Isaac  Walton.  The  passage 
is  this : 

With  gins  to  betray  tlie  very  vcrmui  of  the  earth.  As 
namely,  the  iitchet,  the/w/nmtr/,  the  ferret,  the  pole- 
cat, &c.  Compl.  AngL,  p.  i,  ch.  1. 

Hence  some  have  supposed  it  the  stoat, 
as  polecat  is  here  mentioned  also ;  but 
Walton  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  that  point. 
tFUMISH.     Cross-tempered. 

Anger  hatli  certaine  priviledges,  or  if  you  will,  notes 
of  discovery :  not  to  believe  our  friends,  to  be  rash  in 
attempts,  to  have  the  clieekes  inflamed,  to  use  quick- 
iiesse  with  the  hands,  to  have  an  unbndeled  tongue, 
to  ht  furnish  and  overthwart  for  small  causes,  and  to 
admit  of  no  reason.  Rich  Cabinet  Furnished  with 

Vurieiie  of  Excellent  Discriptions,  1616. 

FUMITER.  The  herb  fumitory,  or 
fumaria  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  ;  in  the 
class  diadelphia,  and  order  hexandria. 
An  officinal  plant.  Shakespeare  calls 
it  rank,  because  it  grows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  among  corn,  where  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed. 

Alack,  'tis  he ;  whv,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex  d  sea,  singine  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  rank/w/MiVtr,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  &c.  Lear,  iv,  4. 

Shakespeare  uses  also  the  proper 
name,  fumitory : 

Her  fallow  leas, 
The  darpel,  hemlock,  and  nrxV  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon.  Uen.  F,  v,  2. 

The  French  name  is  fumeterre ;  the 
old  Latin  of  the  shoips,  fumus  terra, 
,  fFUMOUS.     Creating  steam,  or  wind. 

He  must  abstaine  from  garlicke,  onions,  mustard,  and 
•uch  Wkefuntous  things. 

Barrough's  Method  ofFhysiek,  1624. 

fFURDLE.    To  draw  or  roll  up. 

The  captaines  have  layd  by  their  bastinadoes. 
Lieutenants  put  to  silence  their  bravadoes. 
The  colovin  furdled  up,  the  drum  is  mute. 
The  sojanta  ranks  and  files  doth  not  dispute. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fFURIBUNDAL.     Furious. 


O  Muses,  may  a  woman  poore,  and  blinde, 
A  lyon-drairgou,  or  a  bull-bearc  binde? 
1st  |)ossible  lor  puhng  u  cnch  to  tame 
'l^hefuribundall  champion  o( fame? 

G.  Harvey,  1S9S. 

fFURMENTY,  FUllxMITY,  or  FRU- 
MITY.  Still  a  favorite  dish  in  the 
north,  consisting  of  hulled  wheat 
boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned.  It  was 
especially  a  Christmas  dish. 

Potage  ou  gasteau  fait  de  farine  de  fourment.  Fur- 
menty  pottage.  Noinfuclator,  15S5. 

Athera.  Sorbitiuncula  pulticulse  iiouidte  sinulis  cz 
zeae  tenuissimo  poUine.  Gruell  made  of  milke  and 
wheate,^nfi«n/ir.  IM. 

Christmas  is  come  and  now  the  smell 
Of  roast  beef  does  exceeding  well ; 
With  mutton  pasty,  and  minc'd-pie. 
Pork,  plumb-brolh.  veal,  aud/Hnni7v; 
PJK,  goose,  and  rabbets,  and  strong  beer. 
All  these  things  are  good  Christmas  cheer. 

Poor  Robin,  1707. 
But  yet  mistake  not,  for  1  think. 
Good,  beer  at  Christmas  time  to  drink. 
Good  victuals  also  should  take  place ; 
Wliich  to  tiie  winter  i<dds  a  grace. 
Plumb-pudding  and  ^ood  furmety. 
Fine  pusty,  goose,  and  Christmas  pie. 
For  breaktast,  beer  >ind  cheese  and  toast, 
For  dinner  victuals  hmrd  aud  must; 
At  evening  with  goud  ale  or  hecr, 
Conclude  the  night,  the  mouth,  the  vcar. 

/«i./.,17». 
To  make  furmenty. — Take  a  quart  of  sweet  cream, 
2  or  3  sprigs  of  nuice,  and  a  nutmeg  cut  in  half,  pat 
it  into  >ourcrenni,  so  let  it  boil,  then  take  your  Frendi> 
hiirley  ur  rice,  being  first  washed  clean  in  tairuatcr 
t!iree' times  and  picked  clciin,  then  boil  it  in  sweet 
Tfiilk  till  it  be  tender,  then  put  it  into  your  cmiDi.  aad 
boil  it  well,  and  when  it  hath  boiled  agood  while,  take 
the  yolks  of  6  or  seven  egss,  beat  them  very  welL  to 
'  thicken  on  a  soft  fire,  toil  it,  and  stir  it,  for  it  vili 
quickly  burn;  when  you  think  it  is  boiled  enough, 
sweeten  it  to  your  tas't,  and  so  ser^e  it  iu  with  rose- 
water  and  musk-sugar,  iu  the  same  manner  you  make 
it  with  wheat. 

A  True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676,  p.  17. 

To  FURNACE.  To  send  forth  fumes 
or  smoke  like  a  furnace. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  lores 

A  Gallian  girl  at  home;  he  furnaces 

The  thick  sighs  from  him.  Cymb-,  i,  7- 

Furuacelk  the  universall  sighes  aud  compUiatfs  <i 

this  transposed  world. 

Chapman,  Pref.  to  Shield  4^ Homer. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
FURNIMBNT.     Furniture,  decoration. 
Fornimento,  Italian. 

Lo  where  they  spyde,  with  speedie  whirling  pace. 
One  in  a  charet  of  straunge/WrNimm/. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iu.  38. 

To  FUST.  To  grow  fusty,  musty,  or 
mouldy.  Fusty  and  musty  seem 
always  to  have  been  indiscriminately 
used,  and  are  so  still.  Cotgrave  ha^ 
fvsti,  French,  in  the  same  sense ;  but 
I  cannot  find  such  a  word  in  any 
French  dictionary,  ancient  or  modern. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 

Looking  before  aud  after,  gave  us  uot    * 

That  capability  and  god-hke  reason 

To  fust  m  UB  unus'd.  MunL,  ir,  4 
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I  can  bf stride  a  1>onnriii]^  gennet  still. 

And  with  mine  arme  to-frusk  a  sturdie  lance. 

2>.  lieUkier's  Set  me  amd  see  me  not. 

To  /rush  a  chicken,  was  the  same  as 
to  break  up  or  carve  a  chicken  ;  it  is 
used  in  old  books  of  cookery  and 
carving. 

To/rufh  the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  was 
to  set  them  upright,  which  appears, 
from  the  following  passage,  to  have 
been  done  to  prepare  them  for  use ; 
probably  to  make  them  fly  steadily : 

Lord,  liow  hastely  the  soldiers  buckled  their  healmes, 
liowe  quickly  the  archers  bente  thdr  bowes,  and 
/rushed  their  feathers,  how  readily  the  bilmeii  shoke 
their  billes,  and  proved  their  staves. 

Holinsh.,  vol.  ii,  R  r  r  6. 

tFRUSTRATELY.     In  vain. 

Great  Tuscnne  dames,  as  she  f  bfir  towns  past  by, 
"Wisht  lirr  their  daughter-in-law,  hut  frustrately. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1638. 

tFRUTAGE.     A  confection  of  fruit. 

Upon  this  chariot  was  finely  and  nrtiticially  devised  a 
sumptuous  covered  table,  decked  with  all  sortea  of 
exquisite  dflicates  and  duiiities,  of  patissehe,yirH^e9, 
and  confections.  British  Bibtiographert  iv,  9l5. 

fFRUTRY.    Anything  producing  fruit. 

lie  sowdc  nnd  planted  in  liis  proper  grange 
(Upon  Bom  sa%-age  slock)  aom  frtttry  strange. 

Du  Bartas. 

To  FUB,  or  FUB  OFF.  To  put  oflF,  to 
deceive.  Fuppen,  German.  If  this 
be  the  true  derivation,  fub  is  more 
correct  than  /o6,  which  has  entirely 
supplanted  it.  Shakespeare  has  it 
both  ways. 

I  have  httn  fubVd  off  and  fubb'd  off  from  this  cuy  to 
that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 

iHen.ir,n,\. 
Whv  Doll,  why  Doll,  I  say !— my  Xtiiafubb'd  too, 
AnJ  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners ! 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  3. 

FUCUS.  Paint.  A  Latin  word,  adopted 
by  our  early  writers  to  signify  the 
colours  used  by  ladies,  to  improve 
their  complexions. 

Livia.  IIow  do  1  look  to-day  ? 
End.  Excellent  clear,  believe  it.    TIjis  Mmtfucvs 
Was  well  laid  on. 

Litia.  Methinks,  'tis  here  not  white. 
Eud.  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady ;  'tis  the  sun 
Hath  giv'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse,  Stc 

B.  Jons.  Srjanns,  ii,  1. 
TiU  you  preferred  mc  to  your  aunt,  the  lady, 
I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  caps  of  hair. 
No  Mercury  water, /mcm^,  or  perfumes. 

Ram  Jllry,  0.  PI.,  v,  412. 
With  all  his  waters,  powders./MCiu^j, 
To  make  thy  lovely  corps  sophisticate. 

B.^Fl  Woman  Hater,  iii,  3. 

tFUDDLE.     Drink. 

And  so,  said  I,  we  sipp'd  ova  fuddle, 
As  women  in  the  straw  do  candle, 
^rill  every  man  hud  drown'd  his  noddle. 

UuJibras  Itedivirtis,  1705. 

fTo  FUDDLE.     To  drink  hard. 

Ev'rything/«:/<//«,-  thes  that  I, 
It'l  any  reason  shou'd  be  dry  ? 


Well ;  I  wai  be  content  to  thirst. 

Bat  too  much  drink  slinll  make  me  first. 

Foems  by  Various  Writers,  1711. 

fFUELLER.  Apparently  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  light  fires. 

Ynnfiiellers!  they  think  (who  doth  not  know  it) 
Their  lights  above 't,  because  their  walk's  below  it. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  J, 

FUGH.  A  strange  spelling  of  the  word 
fuguCy  meaning  a  species  of  musical 
composition. 

She  [Echo]  is  never  better  in  her  Q.  than  when  she 
apes  the  nightingale,  especiidly  in  iXxexrfughs,  for  then 
you  would  think  them  both  stark  mad,  while  they 
follow  one  another  so  close  at  the  heels,  and  yet  can 
never  overtake  each  other. 

Strange  Metam.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  S86. 

2h  FULFIL.  To  fill  up  entirely,  to 
make  full ;  literally,  io  fill  fulL 

WitL  massy  staples, 
'   And  corresponBive  vadi  fulfilling  bolts. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  Prologue. 
Then  Scipio  (that  saw  lua  sliips  through-gall'd 
And  by  the  fotfulfiWd  with  hre  and  blood.) 

Cornelia,  0.?\.,u,99B. 

So  in  our  Liturgy,  **  That  we  may  be 
fulfilled  with  thy  grace.** 
tFULlGINOUS.     Smoaky,  or  sooty. 

Only  such  exercise  as  may  retine,  aud  keep  the  spirits 
active,  and  direst  the  grosser  aud  fulgiuous  matter, 
strengthens  the  nerves  of  a  kiiigdoiit,  or  repuhlick. 

Wilion's  Liff  of  James  I. 

FULLAM,  or  FULHAM.  The  cant  term 
for  some  kinds  of  faUe  dice.  There 
were  high  fullams  and  low  /ullanu. 
Probably  from  being  full,  or  loaded, 
with  some  heavy  metal  on  one  side, 
so  ns  to  produce  a  bias,  which  would 
make  them  come  high  or  low^  as  they 
were  wanted.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  made  at  Fulham,  bat 
I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
very  likely  that  gambling  should  have 
flourished  in  so  quiet  a  village :  nor 
would  such  a  manufacture  be  publicly 
avowed. 

Let  vultures  gripe  tliy  guts!  for  gourd,  vkdfuUat/ 

holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mer,  W,  W.,  i,  S. 
Who?  he  serve?  ha!  he  keeps  Ai^A  men  and  low  men, 
he  !  he  has  a  fair  living  at  Fulham. 

B.  Jons.  Beery  Man  out  of  II.,  iii,  6. 

The  **  fair  living  at  Fulham,**  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  quibble,  because  the 
man  lived  by  these /ullams. 

I/Ol.  How  mante  pronouues  be  there  P  Dig.  Faith, 
my  lord,  there  arc  more,  but  I  have  learned  but  three 
sorts :  the  (xoade  (gourd),  the  Fulham,  and  the  Stop- 
kater-tre ;  which  are  all  demonstratives,  for  here  th^ 
be.  Mons.  D'Olite,  sign.  F  S. 

Sic.  Give  me  some  bales  of  dice.  Wliat  are  these  F 
Som.  Those  are  called  hiahfulloms,  those  lowfnUomt. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  iign.  Q  8. 

See  Gourds. 
fFULL-BAGGED.    Rick, 
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steel"  is  explained  to  be  **a  small 
piece  of  steel  to  heat  in  tlie  fire,  and 
quench  in  any  liquor."  It  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  gad-fly  is  com- 
posed of  this  word,  quasi  goaditig-fly. 
Probably,  therefore,  to  gad,  and  gad- 
ding, originate  from  being  on  the 
spur,  to  go  about. 
fGAFFER.   An  old  man.  See  Gammer. 

Tliey  that  buy  must  sell,  or  else  they  have  a  bod 
bnrgain  on't,  but  do  according  to  his  conscience.  My 
gtiffur  only  said,  he  winild  iul'orm  himself  us  well  as  he 
cmihi  iigaiost  next  election,  and  keep  a  good  con- 
•Cience.  Dame  Huddle's  Letter,  1710. 

GAFFLE.  A  part  of  the  cross-bow 
used  in  bending  it.  It  moved  in  a 
part  called  the  rack. 

My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  mygaffle  on  my  rack. 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  when  1  please  to  slack. 

Drayt.,  Mutes'  Elys.,  p.  1492. 

Cotgrave  renders  goffle  into  French 
by  pied  de  biche,  and  bandage  (Carba- 
teste.  The  gaffle  was  the  lever  by 
which  the  bow  was  drawn.  Coles 
Latinizes  it  by  **  balistee  flexor."  The 
artificial  steel  spurs  put  upon  fighting 
cocks  are  also  called  gaffles,  or  gaffs, 
fGAFFLET.  A  steel  spur  placed  on 
I  he  leg  of  a  cock  for  fighting. 

Tlierc  is  ahvn\  s  a  continued  noise  amongst  the  spec- 
tatoii,  in  laying  wafers  upon  everv  bluw  each  cock 
gives;  who,' by  the  uay,  I  luust  u\\  you,  wear  steel 
-purs,  (call'd  1  think,  ortJ^«/*)  for  their  surer  execu- 
tion. JourHey  through  England,  1724. 

tG.VG-TOOTH.     A  projecting  tooth. 

'J'he  poets  wer«  ill  advised  that  fained  him  to  be  a 
Icaue,  gag-toothed  beldame. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

I,  here  is  a  fellow  judicio  that  carried  the  deadly 

stocke  in  his  pen,  whose  muse  was  armed  M'ith  a 

qag-iootk,  and  uis  pen  possest  with  Hercules  furyes. 

The  Retume from  Pemasaus,  1600. 

GAGE.  A  pledge,  French.  Hence  the 
glove  or  gauntlet  thrown  down  in 
challenges  was  called  a  goge;  because, 
by  throwing  it,  the  challenger  pledged 
himself  to  meet  the  person  who 
should  take  it  up.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
allusion  to  it  as  a  manunl  ornament, 
that  Shakespeare  makes  Aumerle 
thus  speak  of  it: 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell.  Rich.  II,  iv,  1. 

It  is  twice  in  the  same  play  called 
honour*  s  pawn : 

If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  niy  honour's  paten,  then  stoop,      i,  1. 

There  is  my  honour's  pawn. 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st.  ir,  1. 

To  lay  to  gage,  means  to  leave  in  pawn  : 

For  learned  Collin  lays  his  pipes  to  gage, 
And  is  to  fayrie  gone  a  pilgrimage. 

Dragt.  Shepl.  Garland,  p.  1393. 


Ev'n  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age, 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  hut  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

Shakesp.  Rape  of  Lucre ce,  Suppi.,  i,  Wk. 

To  GAGE.   To  pledge,  or  put  in  pledge. 

But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.  Mer.  Feu.,  i.  1. 

That  men  of  your  nobility  and  pow'r 
Did  gage  themselves  in  an  unjust  bdialf. 

1  Men.  IF,  i,  8. 

This  is  in  general  erroneously  printed 
'gage,  as  if  it  were  an  abridgement  of 
engage  ;  which  it  is  not.  Also  used 
for  to  gauge,  or  measure : 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night  j  you  shall  not  gage  me 

By  what  we  do  to-night.  Mer.  Feu.,  ii,  S^ 

And  to  lay  as  a  wager : 

Asainst  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Wu  gaged  by  our  king.  ffami.,  i,  1. 

I'll  gage  my  life  that  strumpet,  oat  of  craft. 

Marstou,  Dutch  Courtetan,  G  4. 

GAIBESEEN.  A  sort  of  jocular  word, 
in  signification  the  same  as  gay- 
looking;  "gay  to  be  seen.'* 

Now  lykewyse  what  sale  you  to  courtiers  ? 
These  minion  gaibeseen  gentilmen. 

Sir  Tho.  Chaloner's  Moria  Ene.,  Q  2,  b. 

In  Spenser  we  have  it  in  two  words : 

Tlwt  goodly  idol,  now  so  gag  heseen. 
Shall  doff  her  fleshes  burrow 'd  fair  attire. 

Sonnet  xxriL 

fGAIN.  Went ;  perhaps  gained,  i.  e., 
reached. 

He  drew  his  arrow  to  the  liead. 

And  drew  it  with  might  and  main ; 
And  strait  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

To  the  Frenchman's  heart  the  arrow  gain. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  the  noble  Flskemutn. 

GAIN,  rather  arbitrarily  prefixed  to 
words,  had  often  the  force  of  a 
negative,  and  was  merely  a  contrac- 
tion of  against,  as  will  appear  in 
several  words  here  following. 

lb  GAINCOPE.  Ray  gives  this  as  a 
south  or  ea^it  country  word,  and 
explains  it,  '*  To  go  across  a  field  the 
nearest  way,  to  meet  with  something." 
Perhaps  from  cutting  and  gain ;  a 
gainful  coupe,  or  cut.  I  find  it 
used  by  a  quaint  writer,  who,  per- 
haps, belonged  to  those  parts. 

Some  indeed  Uiere  have  been,  of  a  more  heroical  strain, 
who  striving  to  gaincope  these  ambages,  by  venturing 
on  a  new  discovery,  have  made  their  voyase  in  half 
the  time.   Joh.  Robotham  to  the  Reader,  in  Comenius's 

Jauua  Lang.,  ed.  1659. 

GAINFUL  has  been  interpreted  way- 
ward, but  I  find  no  authority  for  that 
sense,  either  as  a  provincial  term, 
or  in  other  authors.  If  it  was  a 
Stafibrdshire  phrase,  Mr.  Sympson, 
who  gave  that  meaning,  ought  to 
have  said  so.  It  seems  rather  to 
signify  encroaching,  apt  to  gain  upon 
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any  indulgence  given.  Tbi8  suits 
both  the  context  and  the  analogy  of 
composition.  It  has  only  been  noticed 
in  this  passage : 

You'll  tiiut  him  gainful,  bat  be  sure  yoa  curb  him. 
And  j^tft  him  fuirly,  if  you  can,  t'  his  lodging. 

B.  4'  ¥1.  Pilgrim,  iv,  4. 

I  confess  I  liave  not  seen  it  used  in 
this  sense  elsewhere.  Mr.  Monck 
Mason  fancied  that  the  ordinary  sense 
of  lucrative  might  answer,  explaining 
it  thus :  You  will  find  him  a  profit- 
able patient,  but  you  must  curb  him 
notwithstanding.  But  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  speech.  It  might  do, 
indeed,  could  nothing  better  be  made 
of  it;  but  I  prefer  the  sense  here 
given.  I  thought  once  that  the  above- 
mentioned  force  of  ^atn  in  compounds 
might  explain  it,  but  have  given  up 
that  notion. 
GAINGIVING.  A  misgiving,  a  giving 
against ;  that  is,  an  internal  feeling 
or  prognostic  of  evil. 

But  thou  woulilst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about 
my  heart .-  but  it  is  no  matter.  Hor.  Nay,  good  my 
lord.  HanU.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kiuu 
of  gaingiving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Haml.,  V.  2. 

No  Other  example  has  been  found. 
To  GAINSTAND,   a  word  of   similar 
construction.     To  stand  against. 

Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  durst,  with  the 
sword  of  reverent  dxiiy,  gainstand  the  force  of  io  many 
enmged  desires.  Sidneg. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  also  Knight's  Tr.  of 
Truth  for  it. 

tBut  there  is  nothing  more  certaine  then  this,  that 
many  men  reposinir  two  much  trust  in  the  strength 
«f  their  bodies,  and  so  being  carelesse  in  gainstandinp 
and  resisting  the  be|;innines  of  malndies  (which  their 
dissolute  order  of  hfe  hatii  begotten  and  ingendred) 
have  bene  yoked  by  old  u^e  before  the  course  of  their 
yeares  did  require  it. 

Barrougk's  Method  of  Pkysiek.  ed.  1624. 

To  GAINSTRIVE,  v.  a.  To  strive 
against.     Similarly  formed. 

Id  his  strong  arms  he  stifly  him  embrnste, 

Who,  him  gainstriving,  nought  at  all  prevail'd, 
For  all  his  pOH  'r  was  utterly  defaste. 

Speiu.  F.  ^.,  II,  iv,  U. 
The  fates  gainstrive  us  not. 

Oriwumld,  cited  by  Todd. 

Also  AS  a  neuter  verb,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  12. 
6AIS0N.     Scarce ;  for  Geason,  q.  y. 

This  white  falcon  rare  and  aaison. 
This  bird  shineth  so  bright. 

Prog.ofEHz.,Yo\.\. 
Vfrsfs  on  the  Coron.  of  Aanf  BoUyn,  p.  10. 

GAIT.  Manner  of  going.  It  is  here 
used  metaplioricnlly,  for  proceeding 
in  a  business  ;  which  is  uncommon. 


We  hare  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbraa— 
*  •  *  to  suppress 

llit  farther  gait  herein.  Hand,,  i,  9. 

To  go  oned  gaity  in  country  language, 
to  pass  along.  Gang  your  gait  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland. 

Good  gentleman,  go  yourgcdt,  and  let  pooi'  volk  pass. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we 
have  to  taAe  his  gate,  for  take  his 
way,  or  to  go ;  where  it  is  erroneously 
printed  gate.  As  Shakespeare's  or- 
thography was  to  be  corrected,  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  uniform. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

£v'ry  fairy  take  his  gait, 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace.  v,  S. 

GALAG£.  A  clown's  coarse  shoe; 
from  gailoche,  a  shoe  with  a  wooden 
sole,  old  French,  which  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  gallica,  a  kind  of 
shoe  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Philip., 
ii,  30,  and  A.  Gellius,  xiii,  21.  If  so, 
the  word  has  returned  to  tlie  country 
whence  it  first  was  taken ;  but  I 
doubt  much  of  that  derivation ;  for, 
by  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
above  authors,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  gallica  was  a  luxurious 
covering,  than  one  so  very  coarse  as 
ihe  galloche.  Perhaps  the  caliga,  or 
military  strong  boot  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  Caligula  was  named, 
may  be  a  better  origin  for  it.  The 
word  galloche  is  now  naturalised 
among  us  for  a  kind  of  clog,  worn 
over  the  shoes. 

My  heart-blood  is  nigh  wclhfrom  I  feel, 
And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel. 

Sptn*.  Shep.  Kal,  Feb.,  243. 
For  they  been  like  fool  wagmoires  overgrast. 
That  if  any  galage  once  sticketh  fast, 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink. 
Thou  mought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 

Ibid.,  Sept.,  130. 

The  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  explains 
it,  **A  startup,  or  clownish  shooe." 
Chaucer  has  galoche, 

+A  galatch  or  pattens  which  women  used  in  time  past, 
crepida.  fFilhals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  100»,  p.  211. 

GALATHE.  The  name  of  Hector's 
horse,  in  the  old  metrical  romances 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  the  real  manners  of  Homer's 
heroes  were  quite  disregarded. 

There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field ; 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Qalathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work.  Tro.  emd  Cr.,  r,  & 
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The  affectation  of  giving  high-sound- 
ing namefl  to  the  horses  of  the  heroes 
of  romance  is  noticed  by  Warton,  in 
his  observations  on  the  Faery  Queen, 
vol.  i,  p.  292  ;  and  he  quotes  Cer- 
vantes, whose  admirable  ridicule  sets 
the  matter  in  a  clear  light : 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  afflicted  madam,  what  is 
the  name  of  that  same  horse?  llts  name,  Hnswered 
the  afflicted,  is  not  like  tliat  of  VcUerophon's  horse, 
which  was  CMlled  Pfqasnt,  nor  docs  it  resemble  that 
which  distinguished  the  horsu  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
BHcephalus;  nor  that  of  OHando  Furioso,  whose  name 
was  Brigliadoro;  nor  Bayarte,  which  belonged  to 
Be^naldo  de  Montalvan ;  nor  Frontino,  that  apper- 
tained to  Rugero ;  nnr  Bootes,  nor  Verxton,  the  horses 
of  the  sun ;  nor  is  he  called  Orelia,  like  that  steed  on 
which  the  unfortunate  B4)drigo,  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
engaged  in  that  battle  where  he  lost  his  crown  nud 
life.  I  will  lav  a  wager,  cried  Sanclio,  that  as  he  ia 
not  distinguished  by  any  of  those  famous  names  of 
horses  so  well  known,  so  neither  have  they  given  him 
the  name  of  my  master's  horse,  Boiinaute. 

Don  Quix.,  iii,  8. 

Their  swords  and   spears    had  also 
names.     See  Morglay. 
fGALEOT.     More   properly  galiot,   a 
8n)all  ship. 

J.  Oh.  now  all  begins  to  passe  betweene  i\\t  gaUot^  and 
the  niarriuer :  and  well  r         Passenger  of  Ben^enuto. 

GALINGALE.  or  GALANGALE.  The 
aromatic  root  of  the  rush  cyperus, 
used  as  a  drug,  or  as  a  seasoning  for 
dishes;  I'rom  ^a/ffw^wtf,  French.  See 
Gahiiga,  in  Bomare's  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Naturt'lle.  '*  Les  Indiens  en  assai- 
sonnent  leurs  alimens.**  It  is  hot, 
bitter,  and  acrid,  and  though  formerly 
employed  in  medicine  liere,  is  now 
disused.  In  India  it  is  still  in  use  as 
R  spice.  There  is  an  English  species. 
See  Sowerby,  Engl.  Bot.,  pi.  1309. 

My  spice  box,  gentlemen, 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there's  the  art  on't ; 
Or  in  a  galingaU,  a  little  does  it. 

B.  ^  FL  Bloody  Brother,  ii,  2. 

Gerard  gives  an  account  of  two  sorts, 
both  foreign,  p.  33. 
A  GALL.     A  sarcasm,  or  severe  joke ; 
a  galling  stroke. 

Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel :  he  must  be 
whipp'd  ou*,  when  the  lady  Brach  mav  stand  by  tlie 
fire  and  stink.     Lear.  A  pestilent  gait  to  me. 

Lear,  i,  4. 

Also  a  sore,  a  place  rubbed  or  galled : 

Enough,  you  rubbed  the  guiltic  on  the  ganle. 

Mhr.for  Mag.y  p.  463. 

To    GALL    AT.     Apparently,    to    say 

?dling,  sarcastic  things  to  a  person. 
have  seen  you  gleeking  and  gnlliug  at  this  gentleman 
twice  or  thnce.  Hen.  V,  v,  1. 

fGALLANTISE.     Gallantry. 

Oray-headed  senate,  and  youth's  gallantise. 

Dh  Bartas. 


fGALLEMELLA.  Apparently  a  pe^ 
sonage  in  the  old  May  games. 

Phy,  Long  Megg  of  Westminster  would  hare  bcM 
ashamed  to  disgrace  her  Sonday  bonet  with  her 
Satterday  witt.  She  knew  some  rules  of  deoonia; 
and  although  she  were  a  lustie  bomising  rampe, 
somewhat  like  Gallemella  or  Maide  Marian,  yet  was 
she  not  such  a  roinish  ranticll,  or  such  a  diasohits 
gillian  flurtes,  as  this. 

Harvey,  Piercers  Supererogation,  IflOO. 

GALLIAN,  for  Gallic,  or  French.  A 
word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  Iwes 
A  Galliau  girl  at  home.  Cymh.,  i,  7. 

GALLIARD.  A  lively,  leaping,  nimble 
French  dance;  from  ffaiilardy  gay. 
Commonly  joined  with  the  Spanish 
pavin.  See  Pa  van.  [It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1 54 1 .] 

Wliat  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ?  Sir  Ami. 
Faith  I  can  cut  a  caper.  TVr/.  ^V.,  i,  S. 

And  bids  vou  be  advis'd.  there's  nought  in  France 
That  oin  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  yfon.  Hen.  f,  i,  3. 
Hie  end  of  these  men  is  not  peace. — Woe  is  me.  they 
doc  but  dance  a  galliard  over  the  mouth  of  bell,  that 
seems  now  covered  over  with  the  grccne  whU  of 
pleasure :  the  higher  they  leape,  the  more  dciperate 
IS  their  lighting.  Bp.  HaWs  Works,  p.  44S. 

It  is  thus  described  bv  Sir  J.  Davies : 

But,  for  more  diverse  and  more  pleasing  show, 
A  swirt  and  wandring  dance  he  did  invent, 

With  passages  uncertain,  to  nnd  fro. 
Yet  with  a  certain  answer  and  consent 
To  the  quick  music  of  the  instrument. 

Five  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 

Which  still  the  dance  did  with /frr  paces  meet. 

A  gallant  dance,  that  Uvely  dotli  bewray 
A  spirit  and  a  virtue  masculine, 

Imputivnt  that  her  house  on  earth  should  stay, 
^ince  she  herself  is  fiery  and  divine ; 
Oft  doth  she  make  her  body  upward  fine. 

With  lofty  turns  and  capriols  in  the  air. 

Vit'liich  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordeth  fair. 

Poem  on  Dancing,  St.  C7. 68. 

f Our  galliardes  are  so  curious,  that  thei  are  not  for 

my  daunsyng,  for  thei  are  so  full  of  trickes  and 

toumes,  that  he  whiche  hath  no  more  but  the  plaioe 

sinqiiepace,  is  no  better  accoumpted  of  then  a  veris 

bongler. 

Riche  his  Farevell  to  MiUtarie  Profession,  1581. 

See  CiNauE-PACE. 
GALLIASS,  or  GALLEASSE.  A  large 
galley ;  a  ves:>el  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  a  galley,  but  larger  and 
heavier.  Galeazza,  Italian  ;  galleaa^e^ 
French. 

Grcmio,  'tis  knovrn  my  father  liath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  ivo  gall i asses. 
And  twelve  tight  gallies.  Tarn.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 

According  to  the  explanation  given  in 

Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  masts 

of  a  galleasse  were  three,  which  could 

not  be  lowered  like  those  in  a  galley; 

and  the  number  of  seats  for  rowers 

was  thirty-two.     He  cites  Addison's 

Travels : 
Tlie  Venetians  pretend  they  could  Mt  out,  ui  caae  of 
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great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  Imndrcd  galleys, 
and  ten  galleasses. 

GALLIGASKINS.  See Gally-gaskins. 

GALLLMAWl'RY.  A  confused  hetero- 
geneous jumble;  from  f/aHmafr^e,  a 
sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of 
different  meats.  Mennore  savs  of  this 
word,  and  galimatiaSy  "  lis  sont 
cousins  germains,  mais  je  ne  say  pas 
leur  genealogie."  Minshew,  without 
much  attention  to  the  analogy  of  de- 
rivation in  the  French  language,  says, 
"  It  may  come  of  some  meats  made  or 
fried  in  ff allies,  or  among  gallie- 
slaves,  which  use  to  chop  livers,  en- 
trailes  of  beasts,  guts,  or  such  like, 
for  their  sustenance  in  the  g allies ; 
and  sometime  killed  cats,  &c.,  as 
myselfe  have  scene  at  sundry  places 
beyond  seas,  where  I  have  travelled ; 
or  the  meat  of  the  Gaules,  which  use 
much  chopped  livers,  &c."  He  seems 
to  have  considered  it  as  a  galley  maw 
fry,  that  is,  a/ry  made  for  the  maws 
or  mouths  in  the  gallies.  But  Mr. 
Lernon,  whom  Greek  only  will  satisfy, 
adopts  Skinner's  hint  of  "  alludit 
kQ\ov  intestinum  et  fxarrin,**  which, 
he  adds,  comes  from  fiarruf,  or  fida aw; 
but  this  is  mere  stuff. 

Tbe^  hnve  a  dance  which    the  wenches  say  it  a 
galhmaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't. 

Winlet't  T.,  iv,  8. 
Cook.  They  are  two 
Tliat  give  a  part  of  the  seasoning.    Poet.  I  conceive 
The  way  of  your  galli'matcfrey. 

B.  Jons.  Meptune's  Tr.,  vol  vi,  161. 

Thus  with  sayings,  not  with  meat,  lie    maketh  a 

t/alUmafrey.  Alex,  and  Camp.^  O.  PI.,  ii,  94. 

Pistol  is  made  to  use  it  ludicrously 
for  a  wife,  perhaps  implying  that  she 
was  an  odd  mixture  of  different 
mialities: 

He  loves  tliv  ffallymatrfrtf.  Ford,  perpend. 

Mer.  W.  W.,  ii,  1. 
+CohleiH.  tinkers,  fencers,  none escapttlicm, but  they 
niiiii;U-(l  them  all  on  one  gallimafry  of  glory. 

Nash,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  1592. 

GALLO-BELGICUS.  Mercurius  Gallo- 
Befgicifs,  erroneously  said  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  printed  in  England, 
but  in  fact  a  history  of  the  times, 
something  similnr  to  an  Annual  Re- 
gister. It  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
published  at  Cologne,  with  this  title : 
**  Mercurii  Gallo-Mgici,  sive  rerum 
in  Galiia  et  Belgio  potissimum.  His- 
pauia  quoque,  Italia,  Anglia,  Germa- 


nia,  Polonia,  vicinisque  locis,  ab  anno 
1588  ad  Martium  anni  1594gestarum 
Nuncii."  The  first  volume  was 
printed  in  octavo,  1598  ;  from  which 
year  to  about  1605,  it  was  published 
annually;  and  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  its  conclusion,  which  is  un- 
certain, it  appeared  in  half-yearly 
volumes.  Chalmers* s  Life  of  Ruddi- 
man.  The  half-yearly  publication  is 
alluded  to  by  Earle : 

He  ^an  old  coUet^e  butler]  doubles  the  pains  of  Gallo- 
Mgteus,  for  his  books  go  out  once  a  quarter,  and  they 
are  much  in  the  same  nature,  brief  notes  and  sums  of 
affairs,  and  are  out  of  request  as  soon. 

Mieroeoimographia,  ^  xvii.  Bliss's  edition, 
p.  60,  and  note. 

This  Mercurius  had  a  very  ill  fame 
for  lying ;  for  which  reason  Hall,  in 
his  description  of  Lavernia,  or  Terra 
Iropostorum,  gives  him  a  magnificent 
palace  there : 

Struxit  sibi  hie  eedes  profectb  elegantes  Mercurius 
Gallo- Hefgictts :  nee  abliinc  prneul  cardinalis  quidnni 
hi»loricu9  amplissima  jecit  ca«trlii  HUtnistissimi  funda- 
nienta.  Miindus  alter  et  idem,  iv,  5. 

His  imitator  Healde,  calls  the  dis- 
trict Lyers-bury  Plaine,  and  thus  ren- 
ders the  passage : 

Mercurius  Gallobelgicus  has  built  himself  a  delicale 
house  in  the  country  >  and  there  is  a  certaine  car- 
dinal! (an  historian)  that  hath  layd  the  foundations  of 
a  mighty  and  spacious  castle  in  these  quarters. 

Discov.  of  a  New  World,  p.  234. 

Of  the  cardinal,  the  margin  says, 
"  If  he  doe  meane  Baronius,  hee  is 
not  farre  amisse,  many  suppose;*' 
and  this  was  probably  the  intention 
of  Hall. 

Cleveland,  in  his  Character  of  a 
London  Diurnal,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

The  original  sinner  of  this  kina  was  Dutch,  OaUO' 
helgicus,  the  protoplast,  and  the  modern  Mercuries 
but  Hans-en-Kclders. 

It  is  often  mentioned  and  alluded  to 
in  the  plays  aud  poems  of  the  Shake- 
spearian age.  It  should  appear,  by 
the  following  quotations,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  captain : 

It  shall  be  the  ghost  of  some  lying  stationer, 

A  spirit  shall  look  as  butter  would  not  melt 

In's  mouth.     A  new  Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicus. 

Cox.  O  there's  a  captain  was  mre  at  it. 

Foro.  Ne'er  think  of  him. 

The  caotain  wrote  a  full  hand  gallop,  and 

Wasteu  indeed  more  harmless  paper  than 

£ver  did  laxHttve  physick,  yet  wiU  I 

Make  vou  t'  outscnl>ble  him,  and  set  down  what 

You  pfease,  the  world  shall  better  believe  you. 

B  /-  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iv. 

Again : 

I  have  another  business,  too, 
'Cause  I  mean  to  leave  Italy,  and  bury  myself  in 
Those  nether  paru,  the  low  countries!.    Foro.  What't 
that,  air  P 
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Ttd.  Marry,  I  would  fiiin  make  nine  days  to  the 

week. 
For  tlie  more  ample  benefit  of  the  captain.  Ibid. 

Tisbeliev'd 
And  told  for  news,  with  as  much  coDfidence 
As  if  'ttrere  writ  in  GalUhhelaiau. 

The  Heir,  O.Y\.,ym,\\i. 
The  uery  nuntius,  sly  Mereurius, 
Is  stoln  from  heav'n  to  GaUo-Moieus. 

Uiitielu  on  the  Seten  Planet*,  in  Wits 
Becreaiioms,  txpi.  X  6. 

Ben  Jonsoii  probably  idluded  to  a 
certain  inflation  of  phrase  employed 
in  that  publication,  and  not  yet  dis- 
used when  he  wrote  the  Poetaster. 

And  if  at  anv  time  yon  chance  to  meet 

Some  GaJh^Belgick  phrase,  you  sliall  not  strai^t 

Back  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  entertainment. 

But  let  it  past.      ^  Act  v,  sc.  3. 

The  gazette  is  mentioned  with  it  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams : 

They  carry  in  their  pockets  T^tus, 

Ana  the  Gazette,  or  GaUo-Belgiau.  Epig.  93. 

A  successor  of  this  Mercury,  called 
Mereurius  Britannicus,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Staple  of  News,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
act  i,  sc.  5.  Hence  the  current  name 
of  Mercuries,  for  newspapers. 
To  GALLOW.  To  frighten  ;  from  the 
Saxon  agcelan,  or  agoelwan.  In  the 
corrupted  form  of  to  gaily,  it  is  still 
current  in  the  west  of  England. 

Alas,  sir,  are  you  here?  thinj^s  that  lu\'e  tii{rht 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wnithlul  skies 
Oaliow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  night. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Lear,  iii,  2. 

Spenser  uses  gallow-tree,  for  gallows, 
F.  Q.,  II,  V,  26 ;  V,  iv,  22,  &c., 
which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
mean  tree  of  terror,  or  terrible  tree, 
though  it  is  usual  to  derive  it  other- 
wise. 
GALLOWGLASSES.  Heavy-armed  foot 
soldiers  of  Ireland,  and  the  western 
isles :  the  lighter  armed  troops  were 
called  kernes. 

Jacula  nimirum  peditum  levis  armaturee  quos  kemos 
vocant,  nee  noii  secures  et  loricie  ferreic  peUitum 
illorum  gravioris  armaturK,  quos  gaUotflussio*  appel- 
Uint.  Warari  Jnt.  ^ibern.,  cap.  vi. 

The  merciless  Macdonoel 

from  the  western  isles 

Of  kernes  and  galUnp-gUusee  is  supplied.    Macb.,  i,  S. 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power. 
Of  galhw-glas»e»,  and  stout  kcmes. 
Is  marching  hitherward  iu  proud  array. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  9. 
And  let  the  bards  within  that  Irish  isle. 

To  whom  my  mnse  with  fienr  wings  shall  pass. 
Call  back  the  stiff-neck'd  rebels  from  exile. 
And  mollify  the  slaught'ring  gaUi-glats. 

Drayton.  Idea  xxv,  p.  1269. 
Of  the  fourth  degree  is  a  galloglassc,  using  a  kind  of 
polhix  for  his  u  capon. 

HoUnik.  Hist,  oflrel,  sign.  D  4. 
To  morrow  comes  0  Kane  with  gallinglasse. 
And  Teague  Magenniea  with  his  light  foot  kerne. 

iri«/.  of  Capt.  StnMf,  lign.  D  3. 


In  the  following  passage  this  name  it 
oven  to  a  race  of  Picts : 

We  av^ti  they  snid,  to  tame  the  GmlUnrglasse, 
The  feeing  Scythian  Pict  that  did  them  spoile. 
If  we  woiud  reape  our  tribute  of  their  toile. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Sevems,  p.  Wl 

fGALLY-BREECHES.      Wide,     loow 

breeches.     The  same  as  Gally-gas- 

KIK8,  q.  V. 

They  pull  in  peeces  fast 
Thtir  gaUg-hreeeket  all  arowe. 

Gauffrido  and  Bamardo  le  Vayne,  ISTQl 

GALLY-FOIST.  A  long  barge,  with 
many  oars ;  composed  of  galley  and 
foist.  The  latter  being  made  from 
fusfe,  which  Cotgrnve  thus  explains: 
''Fuste,  f.  a  foist;  a  light  gaily  thst 
hath  about  1(3  or  18  onres  on  a  side, 
and  two  rowers  to  an  oare.*' 

There's  an  old  lawyer 
Trim'd  up  like  a  gally-foitt,  what  would  he  do  with 
her?  B,  /•  Fl.  Wife  for  a  Month,  act  v,  p.  387. 
at.  He  has  perform'd  such  a  matter,  wench,  that  if 
I  live  next  year  I'll  have  him  captain  oif  the  galljfcist, 
or  I'll  wont  my  nill. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Knight  of  Bum.  Pest.,  act  t. 

Captain  of  a  gallyfoist  was  some- 
times used  as  a  contemptuous  term, 
especially  to  a  captain.  See  0.  PI., 
xi,  380. 

Often  applied  specifically  to  the  city 
bar^e  in  which  the  Lord  Mavur  of 
London  goes  in  state  to  Westminster : 

Rogues,  heil-houiids,  stentors,  out  of  my  doors,  yoQ 
sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  May-day.  or 
when  the  guUy-foitl  is  afloat  to  Westminater.' 

B.  Jon*.  Efumme,  iv,  1 
He  was  pompously  received  into  Loudon,  with  little 
less  than  a  Roman  triumph ; — the  Lord  Mayor's  sbov 
was  nothing  to  it;  there  wnutcd  nothing  bat  the 
galley-foitt,  and  then  all  had  been  complete. 

Letter  from  a  Spy  at  Oxford,  quoted  on 
Hmdibr.,  IIU  iii,  t.  810. 
^Ma*.  Yes,  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jnde 
I  dare,  when  all  your  liveries  go  a  feasting 
By  Mrater  with  vour  gallv'foist  and  pot-gnns. 
And  canvas  whales  to  ^Westminster. 

Shirley's  Honoria  and  Mamwton,  16S9. 

GALLY-GASKINS,  or,  if  the  deriya- 
tion  be  right,  GALLO-GASCOINS, 
being  a  kind  of  trowsers  first  worn 
by  the  Gallic  Gascons,  t.  e,,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gascony,  probably  the 
seafaring  people,  in  the  ports  of  that 
country.  Gascons,  I  doubt  not,  is 
right ;  but  Gaily  seems  still  to  want 
accounting  for,  being  of  too  learned 
an  origin,  in  this  etymology,  for  our 
sailors  to  recur  to.  Perhaps  they 
were  first  observed  to  be  used  on 
tlmt  coast  by  sailors  (not  slaves)  io 
galleys.  The  simple  word  gaakin*  ia 
used  by  Shakespeare : 
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I  am  resolved  on  two  points.  Mar.  That,  if  one 
brrak.  the  othi-r  will  hold;  or  if  both  break,  your 
€tkin$  wiU  fall.  Tvel.  A'.,  i,  5. 

Many  words,  wbeu  about  to  become 
obsolete,  are  preserved  by  burlesque 
usage,  whicb  has  been  the  case  with 
this.  Piiillips  has  given  it  new  life, 
by  applying  it  to  breeches,  in  the 
Splendid  Shilling.  It  is  used  in  the 
Widow,  attributed  to  Jonsou,  Fletcher, 
and  Middleton : 

Beggar)  will  prove  the  spunfe. 

-2J  Suit.  Spunge  in  thy  gateoyns. 
Thy  naUy-fja*cotfn$  there.  O.  PI ,  xii,  S93. 

Of  the  vesture  uf  solvation  make  some  of  us  babies 
and  apes  coaies,  others  straight  trusses  and  divell's 
breeches ;  some  gaUy-gaseoync*,  or  a  shipnuui's  hose. 

Pierce  Peuileue. 

The  corresponding  word  in  Cotgrave 
is  Grey  lies  ques,  on  which  see  Menage. 
Coles  has  '*  Galligaskins,  braccce 
lax€ey 

tMy  galUgasHtu,  that  hare  Ion];  withstood 

The  winter's  fury  and  iucroachin^  frotts, 

By  time  subdued,  (what  will  not  time  sobdoe !) 

Au  horrid  chasm  disclose.  Pkiilips. 

•fOALPE.     To  gape  wide. 

Next,  mynd  thy  grave  continually. 
Which  gaipes,  thee  to  devour. 

KendalVs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

GAMALIEL  RATSEY.  A  personage 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  of  whom 
the  foliuwiug  account  is  taken  from  a 
note  by  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's  La- 
bour Lost :  **  Gamaliel  Ratsey  was  a 
famous  highwayman,  who  always 
robiicd  ill  a  mask.  I  once  had  in  my 
possession  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
life  and  exploits.  In  the  title-page 
of  it  he  is  represented  with  this  ugly 
vizor  on  his  face.*'  On  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  May  2, 
1605,  this  book  is  entered  thus:  "A 
book  called  the  lyfe  and  death  of 
Gamaliel  Ratsey,  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  nt 
Bedford.''  Again  :  **  Twoo  balletu  of 
Gamaliel  Ratseyy  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  at 
Bedford."  Again  :  '*  Ratsey's  Ghost, 
or  the  j^econd  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  rest  of  his  mad  pranks,"  &c. 
Act  iv,  sc.  I. 
He  is  thus  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

Have  alltliy  tricks.  &c.  S:c. 
Tuld  in  rod  letters;  ami  it  lace  cut  fur  thee. 
Wo"  se  than  Gamaliel  Itatseif's.  J/ckeui.,  i,  1. 

In  allusion  to  tiiis  frightful  visor,  he 
is  called  by  Harvey,  Gamaliel  Hob- 
goblin.    Mr.  Gilford,  in  his  note  on 


this  passage,   quotes    some   curious 
Latin  verses  on  Gamaliel. 
fGAMASHES.     Loose   drawers    worn 
outside     the    legs    over    the    other 
clothing. 

Daccus  is  all  bedawb'd  with  golden  lace, 
liose,  douhlet,  jerkin ;  and  gamashe*  too. 

Dories,  l^courge  offoUyt  1611. 

OAMBESON,  8.  A  kind  of  proof  coat 
for  the  body.  So  it  is  explained,  and 
rightly,  by  Strutt,  in  the  Glossary  to 
his  Queen  Hoo  Hall ;  but  I  have  not 
met  the  word  in  old  writers.  The 
word  is  French,  and  is  fully  explained 
by  Menage  in  Gamboison,  and  by 
Du  Gauge  in  Gambeso,  who  quotes 
this  line : 

Pectora  tot  coriis,  tot  gavtbetoHibtu  armant. 

It  was  a  stuffed  and  quilted  jacket,, 
both  to  prevent  the  armour  from 
hurting  the  body,  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  weapon.  Blount,  I 
believe,  was  wrong  in  explaining  it> 
"  a  long  horseman's  coat,  that  co- 
vered part  of  the  legs ;  from  the 
French  gambe,  or  jambe,  a  leg." 
BlounVa  Tenures^  by  Beckwith,  ^.77 . 
GAMBREL.  or  GAMBRIL.  A  stick 
placed  by  butchers  between  the 
shoulders  of  a  sheep  newly  killed,  ta 
keep  the  carcase  open,  by  pinioning 
the  fore  legs  back. 

Spied  two  of  them  hung  nut  nt  a  stall,  with  a  gamirei 
tbrust  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  sheep  that 
was  new  flayed.         Chapm.  Mohs.  If* 01.,  act  iu,  end. 

To  GAMBRIL.  To  extend  with  a  stick, 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Lay  by  your  scorn  and  pride,  they're  scur^'y  qualities. 
And  meet  uie,  or  I'll  box  you  while  1  have  you. 
And  curry  you  gambriVd  ihithcr  like  a  mutton. 

Flelck.  Nice  Valour,  iv,  1. 

GAME,  CRIED.     See  Aim,  to  cry. 
fGAME-GALL.     A  satirical  retort. 

Shoitly  after  this  quippyiie  <7oinr-(7a//,  &r. 

Uoliitsk'ed's  Chruti.,  1577. 

GAMES,  ANCIENT.  A  curious  list  of 
them  appears  in  one  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Epigrams : 

I  heard  one  make  a  pretty  obser%-ation, 

How  games  have  in  the  court  tuni'd  with  the  fashiiMk 

The  &tt  fame  was  the  best,  when  free  from  cnme. 

The  cour^Y  gamesters  all  were  in  their  prime. 

The  second  game  was  post,  untill  with  misting 

They  paid  so  fast,  'twas  time  to  leave  their  bating. 

Then  tliirdlv  follow'd  heaving  of  the  mate, 

A  game  without  cirility  or  law, 

An  odious  game,  and  yet  in  court  oft  seen, 

A  sawcy  knave  to  trump  both  kiuK  and  quecne. 

Then  follow'd  lodam,  baud  tu  liauu  or  quarter. 

At  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the  quarter, 

That  Ui.expected  in  a  short  ul>ode. 

They  conla  not  deauly  beare  away  their  load. 
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lifow  noddy  follow'd  next,  as  well  it  might, 
Although  it  should  hate  gone  before  by  right. 
At  which  I  saw,  I  nonie  not  any  body, 
One  litver  had  the  knave,  yet  laid  for  noddy. 
The  last  gnme  now  in  use  is  bunkempt, 
Which  will  be  plaid  at  still,  I  stand  in  doabt, 
Untill  L:ivolta  turnc  the  wheele  of  time. 
And  make  it  come  about  againe  to  prime. 

Ep.,  B.  iv,  12. 

Another  list  is  in  an  old  book  of 
French  and  English  dialogues.  Most 
of  the  games  in  both  lists  will  be 
found  under  their  names. 

They  played  at  cardes,  at  cent,  tiXprimeroe,  attrumpe, 
at  ot'ctf,  at  tables,  at  lurch,  at  draughts,  at  perforce,  at 
pleasant,  at  blowing  [I  suppose  blow-point],  at  queene's 
ifOMS,  at  ekeues. 

ErondelVs  French  Garden,  1605,  sign.  P. 

He  afterwards  gives  some  games,  not 
of  cards  or  dice,  but  social  sports  : 

The  maydens  did  phiy  at  [cross]  purposes,  Ht  sales,  to 
thinke,  at  wonders,  \\i  slates,  at  vertues,  al  ansvcers. 

GAMESTER.  A  kind  of  familiar  term 
for  a  debauched  person  of  either  sex. 

'Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  in  the  court  and  city, 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  ludy,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  niercliant's  M'it'e. 

B.  and  ¥1.  False  One,  \,\. 
She's  impudent,  my  lord, 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

AlVs  »'.,  V,  3. 

See  also  Spanish  Curate,  i,  I. 

1  would  endure  a  rough,  liai-sh  Jupiter, 

Or  ten  such  thund'ring  tjamesters,  and  refraiu 

To  laugh  at  them  'tili  thev  are  gone. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline,  ii,  2. 

Also  a  jocular  term  of  faniiliniity,  a 
merry gameatery  as  a  merry  fellow: 

Yon  are  a  merry  gamester. 
My  lord  Sands.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  4. 

tOAM.MK.     To  jam? 

Now  it  fortuned  that  this  fellow  was  executed  on  a 
winters  aftenioone  towards  night,  and  being  Imnged, 
the  rliauie  was  shorter  then  the  halter,  by  reason 
wlimof  he  was  not  stran^h  d,  but  by  the  gammliif/  of 
the  chiiinc  n  hich  could  not  slip  close  to  Ins  ncrkc,  he 
hanged  in  great  torments  under  the  jawcs. 

Taylor's  n'ories,'[&iO. 

GAMMER.  An  old  wife;  correlative 
with  gaffer,  and  probably  made  from 
the  Saxon  gemeder,  comtnater,  as 
gaffer  from  ge/era,  aocius.  The  deri- 
vations from  godfather  and  god- 
mother, &c.,  seem  to  me  much  less 
probable.  The  word  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Gammer  Gut  ton's 
Needle,  0.  PL,  vol.  ii.'  Gaffer  is 
still  used  in  burlesque  language. 

-I-And  monkey  faces,  yawns,  and  stammers. 
Delude  the  pious  dames  and  gammers. 
To  think  their  mumbling  guides  precation 
So  fall  of  heav'nly  inspiration. 

Uudibras  Redivxtut,  Part  6, 1706. 

fGAMMOT.     A  lancet. 

An  instrument  serving  to  cut  out  the  rootes  of  ulcers 
or  sores:  it  is  called  the  incision  knife,  oroammot. 

Nomenclator. 

3b  OANCH.    To  punish  by  that  cruel 


mode  practised  in  Turkey,  of 
ing  a  criminal  on  a  hook  h\ 
till  he  dies  ;  from  ganciare, 
Italian. 

Their  formes  of  putting  to  death  (beside 
common  cis-wlicre)  arc  impaling  upon  t 
ing,  which  is  to  be  let  fall  from  on  high 
and  there  to  hang  untill  they  die  by  tl 
their  wounds,  or  more  miserable  fanune 

Sandys'* 

Dr.  Johnson  had  the  word 
instance  of  it ;  only  an  alluai 
mode  of  punishment,  from 
poem.  Mr.  Todd  has  fou 
Drvden,  whom  he  cites. 
fGANDERGLAS.  Perhaps 
called  in  some  parts  gan 
which  may  be  a  modern  con 
the  older  word. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  ray 

Vale  ganderglas,  and  azor  culverkayes 

Lttuson's  Secrets  of  ^ 

tGANGRKLL.     A  tall  fellow. 

Long  hcrry.  lonir  I  oninic,  long  comme 
tresioujf.  .\  \on>:  fjfiiii/refi :  a  slim  :  a  Ic 
that  liiitli  no  mnkin^  io  his  lifi<;lit. 

tGANG-TEKTU.     Frojeciing 

The  little  childri'ii  wtri*  never  so  afl 
mouth  in  the  old  plains  pointed  witl 
teeth,  staring  eves.  niu\  h  louie  buttUr 
poore  devils  are  Vkninl  with  the  hel  niou 
iJerlnrulioh  of  PojAsh  Imp 

In  sign  that  ilii:*  is  south, 

I  bile  it  with  uiv  i,<t,i<i.ti,oth.  Sloo  him 

fGANG-TIDE.'    Rogation  wee 

At  fasts-eve  pass-pulfes;  t/antj- title  gn 
masses  bring.  Warner's  Mbioru  £ 

GANZAS.  Geese,  in  Spanish. 
Butler  for  anything  wildly 
gant,  because  the  romance 
Man  in  the  Moon  feigned 
Gonzales  was  carried  thither 
zas,  or  geese. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancic 
And  savour  strongly  of  the  gantas. 

Iludibi 
>ior  of  the  ganzas  which  did  soon 
Transport  dou  Diego  to  IIil  moon. 

Cletela 

fGAPE-SEED.   A  burlesque  eji 
sufficiently  explained  by  the 
examples. 

Whilst  others  they  do  iiiakir  n'p.iir 
To  Smith tieltl  to  |{:irtlii'|4tint'x\   Ka:r, 
T«)  see  Jack  Pnddiiii:  Jut  Ins  tuck*. 
Whilst cut-piirsf  ht-  liis  jnicket  pick* 
And  by  th:it  nii'und  'tis  phiiniy  cicai 
They  tor  their  ffnj'cs-s: .  </  do  jJiiv  uc: 

Tliis  «ill  be  a  busy  month  b<itli  with  lii 
the  country,  and  I'lie  Harlequins  and  Ji 
in  Bartholomew  Fair;  and  these,  iho' 
to  be  thought  fools,  will  not  be  the  oul 
nor  to  be  compared  with  those  who,  in  an 
after  diversion,  stand  with  their  eyea  and 
open,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  gape-seed, 
little  too  nimble  for  them  pick  their  pocl 

f  GAR.     See  Garke. 
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Con.  But  not  with  bim  bv  my  faith,  and  ^oor  leave, 
in't  we  be  married.  Prithee  Bcavis. ^ar  huu  wash  bis 
face :  he'll  scare  some  bodieti  bairns  else. 

Brome's  Northern  Lou. 

GARB.  An  heraldic  term  for  a  sheaf 
of  corn  ;  **a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  gerbe,  which  signifies  a  sheaf  of 
any  kiud  of  corn.*'     Porny. 

Great  Eusbam's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  not 

extoU'd, 
As  though  to  her  alone  bebng'd  the  garb  of  gold. 

Dftiy/.  Fol.,  xiii.  p.  923. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  *<the  sheaf." 

fGARBEL.      Anything  sifted,  or  from 

which  the  coarse  parts  have  been  taken. 

Arerdepois  weight  is  by  custome  (yet  confirmed  abo 
by  statute),  and  thereby  are  weighed  all  kind  of 
grocerie  wares,  phyaicall  drugs,  butter,  cheese,  flesh, 
waxe,  pitch,  tarre,  tallow,  wools,  hemp,  flax,  yron, 
Steele,  lead,  and  all  other  commodities  not  before 
named  (as  it  seemeth,)  but  especially  every  thiuK 
which  beareth  the  name  of  garbet,  and  whereof  issuetn 
a  refuse  or  wast.         Dalton's  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

GARBOIL.  A  tumult,  uproar,  or  com- 
motion.    Garbouille,  French. 

Look  bere,  and  at  thy  sov'reign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd.  Jnt.  ^  CI,  i,  3. 

Her  garboiU,  Caesar, 

Made  out  of  her  impHtieuce &c. 

Did  you  too  much  msquiet.  Rid.,  ii,  8. 

Witli  Cliarles  aiul  with  Orlando  to  remaine, 
And  them  to  serve,  while  these  garboylet  do  last. 

Uarrimt.  Ariosto,  xsxix,  62. 
And  with  a  pole-nx  dasheth  out  bis  brains, 
While  he's  dumanding  what  tlie  garboil  means. 

Dravt.  Battle  of  Jgin.,  Works,  p.  77. 

fGAR-CROW.    A  scare-crow  ? 

She  tript  it  like  a  barren  doc. 
And  strutted  like  a  gAr-croKe. 

Chogce  DroUerg,  1656,  p.  67. 

GARD.     See  Guard. 

A  GARDEN-HOUSE,  now  called  a 
summer-house.  Gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  with  buildings  of 
this  kind  in  them,  were  formerly  much 
in  fashion,  and  often  used  as  places  of 
clandestine  meeting  and  intrigue. 
This  practice  is  described  in  Stubbs's 
Anatomic  of  Abuses,  and  alluded  to 
by  several  dramatic  writers : 

In  the  fields  and  suburbes  of  the  cities,  they  have 
nrdens  either  palled  or  walled  round  about  very 
Sigh,  with  their  narbers  and  bowers  tit  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  least  they  might  be  espied  in  these  open 
places,  they  have  uieir  banquetting  houses  with 
galleries,  turrets,  and  what  not,  therein  sumptuously 
erected ;  wherein  they  may  (and  doubtless  ao)  many 
of  them  play  the  filthy  persons,  fltc.  Stubbs,  p.  57. 
Now,  God  thank  you,  sweet  lady,  if  you  have  any 
firiend,  or  garden-house,  where  you  may  employ  a  poor 
gentleman  as  your  friend,  1  am  yours  to  command  in 
in  secret  semce. 

London  Prodiaal,  r,  1 ;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  517. 
Poor  soul,  she's  entic'a  forth  by  her  own  sex 
To  be  betray'd  to  man,  who  in  some  garden'hovse, 
Or  remote  walk,  taking  his  lustful  time, 
Binds  darkness  on  her  eyes,  surprizes  her. 

Magor  of  qninh.,  O.  PI.,  xi,  120. 
Yetat  least  imitate  the  ancient  wise  citizens  of  this  city, 
who  used  carefully  to  provide  their  u  ives  i;Hi*dea5  near 
the  town,  to  plant,  to  graft  in,  as  occasion  served,  only 
to  keqi  them  from  idleness.  AU  Fools,  0.  Fl.,  iv,  161. 


Thy  old  wife  sell  andyrons  to  the  court. 
Be  countenanced  by  the  dons,  and  weare  a  ho>id, 
Nay  keen  my  garden-house ;  lie  call  her  mother. 
Thee  father.  B.  ^  Fl.  Martial  Mai  J.  iii,  1. 

Tliis  is  no  gartUn-kouse,  in  my  conscience  she  went 
forth  with  no  dishonest  intent. 

B.  .y  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  act  ii,  p.  233. 

The  word  summer-house  was,  how- 
ever, not  unknown.  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Honest  Man's  Fortune^ 
act  iii,  p.  410. 

In  Ijondina  Illustrata  is  a  print  of 
sir  Paul  Pindar's  lodge,  or  garden^ 
house,  now  in  Half  -  moon  -  alley, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

tin  the  meane  while  their  wives  are  joviall ; 
They  eate  the  tongues  of  nightingales,  lambestoues. 
Potato  pies,  pick'ld  oysters,  marrowbones. 
And  dnnke  tne  purest  wine  that  they  can  gettc ; 
They  have  their  garden-houses ;  will  bee  sicke ; 
Then  comes  the  doctor  with  his  clister  pipe, 
And  makes  them  well;  their  husbands  heades  ake  still. 

Flag  of  Tiiiton. 

GARDIANCE.     Defence,  guarding. 

I  got  it  nobly  in  the  king's  defence,  and  iu  the  gnar- 
dianee  of  my  fisire  queene's  right. 

Chapman's  Hum.  Dag's  Mirth,  F  3. 

tGARGEL,  or  GARGOIL.  The  image 
on  the  spouts  of  buildings,  an  old 
architectural  term. 

Gargets  of  mens  figure,  telamona,  atlantes.  gargets  of 
womens  figure,  cariatides  vel  statute  mulieres. 

Withats'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  1(J3. 
But  rather  to  be  dowted  whether  any  soch  person  was 
ever  bisshop  there,  as  ys  surmysed,  experyeiice  in 
sembkible  cases  latly  tryed  owte  by  Dervcl^odem, 
Conoch,  and  soch  other  Welsch  godes.  antique  gargets 
of  ydoUtry.  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  )10&. 

GARISH.  Splendid,  shining,  magnifi- 
cent. Skinner  says,  *'  Nescio  an  ab 
A.  S.  gearwian,  prseparare,  apparare.'^ 
Mr.  Lemon  wrote  it  gairish,  that  he 
might  derive  it  from  the  Greek  yaiv. 

That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Som.  and  Jul,  iii,  2. 
What  fooles  are  men  to  build  a  garish  tomb. 
Only  tt  save  the  carcass  whilst  it  rots. 

Honest  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  321 
But  thou  canst  maske  in  garish  gaoderie. 
To  suit  a  foole's  farfetched  liverie. 

HaWs  Satires,  iu,  1. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
VTliere  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 

Milton,  Penteroso,  138. 

GARLAND.  A  name  long  current  for 
a  collection  of  ballads.  Dr.  Percy, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Minstrels,  thus  speaks  of 
collections  of  this  kind:  "Towards 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy 
seems  to  have  been  extinct, and  thence- 
forth the  ballads  that  were  produced 
were  wholly  of  the  latter  [i.  e.,  more 
correct,  but  bordering  on  the  insipid} 
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kind,  and  these  came  forth  in  such 
abundance,  that  in  the  rrig:n  of  James 
I  they  began  to  be  collected  into 
little  miscellanies,  under  the  name  of 
j^ar lands,  and  at  length  to  be  written 
purposely  for  such  collections."  p. 
xxxix.  In  the  note  on  this  passage, 
the  quaint  titles  of  many  of  these  are 
enumerated,  from  the  Pepysian  and 
other  libraries.  They  are  in  12mo, 
and  in  black  letter,  viz.:  1.  A 
Crowne  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses 
gathered  out  of  England's  Roy  all 
harden,  &c. ;  by  Richard  Johnson. 
1612.  [Bodl.  Libr.]  2.  The  Golden 
Garland  of  Princely  Delight.  ^^.The 
Garland  of  Good-will;  by  T.  D. 
1631.  A.  The  Royal  Garland  of 
Love  and  Delight;  by  T.  D.  &c. 
Robin  Hood's  Garland  is  still  well 
known. 

No,  no,  man ;  these  are  out  of  ballads ; 

She  has  all  the  Garland  ofGood-tnU  by  heart. 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,875. 
G.  Oh  sweet  man  I 
Thou  art  tlie  very  honcNComb  of  honestj. 
F.  The  Garland  of  Goodtcm. 

FortPs  Broken  Heart,  iv,  2. 

Qu.  whether  the  former  line  is  also  a 
title  of  some  such  collection. 
^To   GARLAND.      To   crown   with   a 
garland. 

oil  Klphin.  Elphin,  thouzh  thou  hence  be  gone, 
In  spi^lit  of  dcHtli  yet  shall  thou  ii\'e  for  aye. 
Thy  poesie  is  garlanded  with  baye. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

fGARLICK.  The  name  of  a  jig  or 
farce  which  seems  to  have  been  verv 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Player.  That  shows  your  more  learning,  sir.    But,  I 

pray  you.  is  that  smaU  matter  done  I  entrusted  you  for? 

Hakdit.  A  small  matter !    You'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of 

Westminster,  although  it  be  but  a  bare  jig. 

Player.    O,  lord  I  sir,  I  wish  it  had  but  half  the  taste 

olgarUek, 

Uaddit.  Garlick  stinks  to  this :  if  it  prove  that  you 

have  not  more than  e'er  aarlick  hnd,  say  I 

iim  a  boaster  of  my  own  works ;  uisgrace  mc  on  the 
opea  stage,  and  bob  me  off  with  ne'er  a  penny. 

The  Hog  hath  tost  his  Pearl 
And  for  his  action  he  eclipseth  quite 
The  jig  oi garlick  or  the  punk's  delight. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tGARNARD.     A  granary. 

.1  gamard  to  keepe  corne  in,  {^mnarium. 

Witlials*  Dictiunarie,  ed.  IC08,  p.  156. 

tGARNEP.     A  small  mat. 

\  garnrp  to  bee  laide  under  the  pot  upon  the  table  to 
have  the  table-cloth  cleHn,  basis. 

jnthals' IHclionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  176. 

tGARNERlE.     A  granary. 

Sir  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  maior,  he  built  Leaden  Hall 
tor  a  garnerie  for  the  citie,  and  gave  five  thousand 
markea  to  charitable  uses.  Taylor*s  Workes. 


To  GARRE.    To  cause,  or  make  ;  said 
to  be  from  the  Icelandic  gierra. 

v-o  matter  did  she  make  of  nought 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree. 

Spcns.F.  q.,ll,r,l9. 
Tell  me,  good  Ilobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greet. 

Ibid,  Eel.,  4,  Jpr^^.L 

It  is  Scotch  also.  See  Jamieson,  who, 
with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected 
the  whole  store  of  etymological 
knowledge  or  conjecture  upon  it. 
GARRET.  A  court  jester  or  fool,  con- 
temporary with  Archy,  in  union  with 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned. 

As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them. 

Bp.  Corbet,  Poems,  p.  U. 
Whose  wit  consists 
In  Archv's  bobs,  and  GarreCs  sawcv  jests. 

Vn'pub.  Poem  ofHeylin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cbabaof 
in  the  Poets,  vol.  v,  p.  57- 

See  Archy. 
GARTERS,  tlieir  significance.  It  wti 
the  regular  amorous  etiquette,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  man,  pro- 
fessing himself  deeply  in  love,  to 
assume  certain  outward  marks  of 
negligence  in  his  dress,  as  if  too 
much  occupied  by  his  passion  to 
attend  to  such  trifles  ;  or  driven  by 
despondency  to  a  forgetfulness  of  all 
outward  appearance.  His  garters,  in 
particular,  were  not  to  be  tied  up. 
The  detail,  however,  will  be  best  seen 
by  the  following  passages  : 

Then  there  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  yoo:  he 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  mnn  in  love. Tbei 


Sour  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet 
nnded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untidi, 
and  every  thing  about  you  denoting  a  carelen  des»> 
lation.    *  Js  you  like  it,  ia,  3. 

Sliall  I  defy  hatbands,  and  tread  garter*  and  shoe- 
strings  under  my  feet  ?  I  must ;  I  am  now  liq|«a 
to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informaikma  in  hii 
book  of  ctatutcs. 

Heywood^s  Fair  Maid  of  the  Sgdtage. 
I  was  once  like  thee, 
A  sigher,  melancholy  humorist, 
Grosser  of  arms,  a  goer  withomt  garter*, 
J  hatband  hater,  and  a  busk-point  wearer. 

A  pleasant  Comedy  how  to  know  a  g.  Wife,  4^ 

fGARVAGE.     For  garbage. 

Intestiiia.  ivrtpa,  eyicoiXia,  ivSiva^  xopial,  Anrrll 
tynara.  Boyaux,  les  entraiilcs.  The  guts  and  ^a/^ 
tage.  Nomeneiator. 

GASCOYNES.     The  same  as  gaskina, 
or  galligaskins. 

Much  in  my  gascoynes,  more  in  my  round  hoose 
[r.  hose].  Lyly's  Mother  Bomkie,  ir,i 

Give  you  joy,  sir. 
Of  your  son's  gaskoyne-bnde ;  you'll  be  a  gnndfctbcr 

'  shortly. 
To  a  fine  crew  of  roaring  sons  and  daughter*. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  vi,  117. 

The  gascoyne  bride  was    Moll   Cut- 
purse,  who  was  dressed  like  a  man. 

fWhen  sir  Rowland  Russet-coat,  their  did,  net 
sagging  cvene  day  in  his  round  ^oJcofSM  ot  mitt 
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cotton,  and  liath  much  adoo  (poore  pennie-falher)  to 
kerpe  his  unthnft  elbowes  in  remratinnB. 

i\'(uA,  Pierct  PmilesM,  1592. 

GASHFUL.  Horrid,  rrigbtful ;  for 
gasi/ul,  from  past.  Certainly  not 
from  ffosh,  which  would  not  make 
Bense  in  either  of  the  passages  cited 
by  Mr.  Todd. 

Ivor  prodi^  npbanding  of  thine  CTCt, 
Whose  gashful  balls  do  sociu  to  pelt  the  skies. 

Quarler*  Jonah,  H  3. 
Come,  death,  and  welcome;  xvhich  spoke  comes  in  a 
gashful,  honid,  meagre,  terrible,  ugly  shape.  Phohe^ 
toon,  phoberotaton.  Gay  ton,  Fett.  ?lote*,  p.  09. 

Neither  the  eyes  of  a  person  praying, 
nor  the  bony  figure  of  death,  could 
be  full  of  gashes.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, it  is  evidently  only  one  of  many 
synonyms,  accumulated  for  efifect. 
To  GAST.  To  frighten ;  of  the  same 
origin  as  ghost,  &c.     Gaat,  Saxon. 

Or  wrliether^oi/^f/  by  the  noise  I  made. 

Full  suddenfy  he  fled.  Lear,  ii,  1. 

Also  as  a  participle  : 

I  made  thee  flie,  and  Quickly  leare  thy  bold, 
Tliou  never  wast  in  all  thy  mt  wo  aast. 

Mirr.  Mag.^  p.  ISO. 

Aghast  is  well  known. 
To  GASTER.   Another  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gatta'd  him,  or  ehM 
he's  drunk. 

B  and  Ft.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  act  ii,  p.  277. 
And  with  these  they  adnid  and  gaster  sencelesse  old 
women,  witlesse  children,  he. 

Deelarat.  of  Pofiish  Impost.^  sign.  S  4. 
tlf  they  nm  at  him  with  a  spit  red  liote,  they  gaster 
him  so  sore,  that  his  dame  shall  go  her  selfe,  if  she 
will,  he  will  come  no  more  there. 

QifforiPs  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1608. 

GASTNESS,  for  ghasthness. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  yon  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye?  OlheLy  r,  1. 

So  the  folios  have  it ;  the  quartos  read 
jeastures. 
tGASTRIMARGISM.  The  love  of  good 
eating. 

Be  not  addicted  to  this  foule  rice  of  gastrimargism 
and  belly-chear,  like  Smyndyrides.  who  when  he  rid  a 
suiter  to  Clysthenes  his  daughter,  caried  with  him  a 
thousand  cooks,  as  many  foulers,  and  so  many  fishers. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fGATEHOUSE.  The  prison  was  usually 
in  the  strong  tower  over  the  town 
gates. 

The  gatehouse  for  a  prison  was  ordoin'd. 
When  in  this  land  the  third  king  JBdward  rcign'd; 
Good  lodsing  roomes  and  diet  it  affoords, 
But  I  had  rather  lye  at  home  on  boords. 

Taylor's  Workes.lWS. 

fGATE-ROW.     A  lane  ;  a  street. 

To  dwell  heere  in  our  neiglibourhnod  or  gate-row, 
being  therto  driven  through  very  povertie. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.  1619. 

fGATHER. 

I  gather  m3rselfe  togyther  as  a  mnn  doth  whan  he 
intendeth  to  shewe  his  strength,  ^>  tne  aaietrils. 

Palsgrtttc. 


See  Ord.  and  Reg.,  p.'  297. 
tGATHERER.      The   man    who  took 
the  money  at   the  entrance  to   the 
theatres. 

Ai^ntarius  coactor  in  lap.  vet.  qui  pccnniam  roIUgit, 
Recevcur.  A  collector,  gatherer,  or  receiver  of  money. 

Nomenelator,  158o. 
Tliere  is  one  Jhon  Russell,  that  by  youre  apoyntnient 
was  made  a  gatherer  with  us.    Collier's  JlUyn  Papers. 

GAUDE,  or  GAWD.  A  toy,  a  gewgaw, 
a  piece  of  festive  finery ;  from  gaudeo, 
Latin,  though  Skinner  is  inclined  to 
derive  it  from  the  \y\xic\\  goudy  gold. 
See  much  discussion  of  the  etymology 
in  Todd*s  Johnson. 

And  stoln  th'  impression  of  her  fantasy. 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawas,  conceits, 

Knacks,  tnflea,  nosegays,  sweetmeats. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 
Seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon. 

Ibid.,  iv,  1. 
Clothed  she  was  in  a  fool's  coat  and  cap 
Of  rich  imbroider'd  silks,  and  in  her  lap 
A  sort  of  paper  puppets,  gands,  and  toys. 
Trifles  scarce  good  enongh  for  girls  and  Ijoys. 

Drnut.  Moonr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  476. 
Lore,  still  a  baby,  plays  with  gawdes  and  toys. 

Drayt.,  Idea  xxu,  p.  1866. 
The  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience.  K.  John,  iii,  S. 

See  Todd*s  Ilhistr.  of  Chaucer,  GIob- 
sary. 
To  GAUDE.   To  sport,  or  keep  festival ; 
from  the  substantive. 

For  he  was  sporting  in  goading  with  his  familiars. 

Sorth's  Plut.,  p.  663. 

To  jest : 

Beware  how  they  contrive  their  holyday  taike,  by 
waste  wordes  isswnK  forth  tlieir  dehcate  mouths  in 
carping,  gauding,  and  jesting  at  young  gentlemrn. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  i,  fol.  CO 

Hence  Warburton  reads  gaude  in  tiie 
following  passage,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  much  improves  the  sense  of 
the  Rubeequent  line : 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  gaude  with  me. 
After  so  long  grief  su^h  nativity. 

Com.  of  Errors,  v,  1. 

The  original  reading,  however,  is  go 
with  me,  which  being  sense,  the  altera- 
tion, though  very  specious,  seems  too 
great  to  be  made  without  authority. 
Shakespeare  has  gawded  for  adorned, 
as  the  word  gaudy  still  signifies : 

Our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely  gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phcebus  burning  kisses.  Coriol.,  ii,  1« 

GAUDERY.     Finery,  gaiety. 

But  tliou  can'st  maske  in  garish  gattderie. 

Ilnll's  Sat.,  iii,  1. 
Tlicn  did  I  love  the  May  flow'ra  gandery,  bUnd  to  tht 
living  beauties  that  dispose  the  joyes  nt  life. 

Iiarringt,  rfuget  AnHf.^  ii,  p.  8ft 
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f  Let  HMUft  fiehnndied  uibir 
Be pro4ni-^J.  vhr,  ra»  vitb  »{irrTr.a4  *.nmM»  A»vh  nmn 
y-itr,  »n«l  r'i»rr»*T»'.  it  to  huu,  tnckt  op  -r-'h  .t*  .lilar* 

fGAUDY.     Oay;  fentive. 

GAf;j>Y  l>AV  or  XIGHT.  A  time  of 
it%iW\'^  M\i\  rejoiciDg,  The  expres- 
i»ion  i>«  yK  fully  retained  in  the  Uni- 
venitj  of  Oxford. 

Come, 
Lrt's  \ant  tme  oeher  ^^rv'^jr  ntaftit ;  nil  tr,  me 
AH  >i7  tad  opUiA* }  A*l  <Ar  bovi* ;  mee  OMve 
let's  Boefc  the  mdaifbt  belL  >^m/  i-CL.ai,!  I. 

k  ff^Aiah  miepml  tA  state, 
WUdb,  like  oU  plate  noB  %gmmdy  daj, 
'•  Wowbt  forth  tA  aufce  a  ftbirMr.  and  that  if  all 

Blount,  ID  his  GloMographia,  ipeaks 
of  a  fooliiih  deriTAtioD  of  the  word 
from  a  jii'^|?<^  Gaudy,  Mid  to  hare 
been  tlie  iiiAtitiitor  of  tach  days.  Bat 
tueh  da}ii  Here  held  in  all  times,  and 
did  not  fiant  a  judge  to  invent  them. 

fGAYEL,  or  GA VIL.     A  iheaf  of  com. 

And  M  fUrtdf  tl«at  hare  bf«n  loBf  tioie  tiojtd 
With  rsitthih%  wtatUrr,  vhen  thtir  cum  lies  on  the 

ffattll  heap. 
Are  with  a  ronstant  north  wind  divd. 

Chtpm.  II.,  txL 

tGAVKLOCK,     A  kind  of  spear. 

Thr.  Ikmmt.  evme  fh^m  hi^I.er  into  the  midst  of  the 
host  viih  thy  gattlt^ke.  Simalio.  goe  yoa  forth  iato 
the  lirft  vinjK  of  the  batt^U:  and  tlMMi,  Srriseiis,  into 
the  nglit,  Terence  in  Enffluh,  1814. 

fGAULLY.  A  teim  applied  to  vacant 
ipotn  where  nothing  grows. 

Bayhe.  1  fee  in  w/nie  mrAAtmt  guully  places,  where 
litfe  <n  ho  Kf'ii'r  nt  all  {Trowel  li.  bjr  reason  (as  I  take 
it,;  of  the  Ufii  Um/  utandinte  (mT  the  water,  for  sodl 
phires  sre  ronimonljr  low  where  the  water  standeth, 
Wti  having  rent  Ut  pri^se  MWMy 

Sorden't  ihirweiort  bialogiu,  1610. 

GAUNT.  The  vulgar  £nglUh  speUing 
and  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

Britain  so  may  of  her  Gndwall  Taont, 
Who  first  the  ftlenunjfs  taujEht,  whose  feast  is  hd>i    t 
Oaunt.  Drayt.  Potyolb.,  xxir.  p.  112y. 

Tlie  fourth  son  of  £dward  Hi  was 
bom  at  that  place,  in  1340,  and 
therefore  was  alwavs  called  John  of 
Gavnt.  In  the  opening  of  the  play  of 
Kichard  II  he  is  styled, 

Old  John  0/ Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lincaster. 

In  the  same  piece  Shakespeare  makes 
him  pun  abundantly  on  this  local 
appellation,  and  the  adjective  gaunt, 
thin,  bony. 

Oh  how  that  nsme  befits  my  composition ! 

Old  Qaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  beinft  old,  8cc.  Ikid, 

The  adjective  hardly  wants  illuairating, 


having  been  used  bj  Dnrden  aad 
later  poets. 

The  dCT  of  Ghent  was  still  called 
Gamnt  bv  HevLn,  in  his  Cosmo- 
graphy,  1 703 : 

Gam  At,  ui  Lttiflt;  ."juled  G*jt'L*nrm^ — la  this  uva  wot 
horn  John  dniu?  04'  Li.: caster.  commcttMij  eaJcU  Jikt 
6fG*nnl.  aaa  Charieis  uie  Iftit,  emsenr.'         F  III 

In  MolFs  Atlas  Geographicos,  1713, 
it  is  changed  to  Ghent. 

GA^X  or  GOWK.  A  cockoo,  or  i 
fool.  Scotch,  in  both  senses.  See 
Jamieson,  who  gives  good  reasoni, 
from  etymology,  why  the  latter  sense 
was  the  original  one.  It  is  »till  car- 
rent  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  both  places  also,  it  is  a 
name  for  an  April  fool.  See  Brand*i 
Popul.  Ant,,  vol.  i,  p.  121,  -Ito. 

GAY,  «.  A  print,  or  picture ;  still  cur- 
rent in  Norfolk  in  the  same  sense.  It 
clearly  has  this  meaning  in  the  passage 
firom  L' Estrange,  given  by  Todd. 

Look  spoo  precepts  in  embkoia,  as  they  do  nponitqs 
and  pictares.  LEttrwMft. 

Also  here : 

I  most  needs  own  Jacob  Tonaon's  ia^enmity  to  be 
greater  than  the  transtitors,  who  in  the  mscription  t» 
the  fine  gtuf,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  caOs  it  voy 
honestly,  nrydcn's  Virzii. 

JiiUcnnu's  Xoiet  on  Dryi^  p.  4 

[In  the  following  passage  it  meaiu 
anything  gaudy.] 

fThe  time  for  this  amoroos  appointment  bcinz  expuei, 
my  lorer  came  to  oar  hocue.  attired  fl  xMbk  I  ai^ 

Slirei)  with  a  suit  covered  all  orer  with  rerr  nd 
1  lace ;  for,  thtjo^  tiie  king  had  forbid  his  sul^iecti 
e  snperllaities,  he,  who  was   m  atraagcr,  tool 


pleasure  in  soch  gfyes,  on  purpose  to  be  the 

at  of  the 


noted  by  wearing  cloathes  ont 

CcmUmU  HitUry  t^  Frmmeimi,  16U. 

^At  GAZE.     Staring. 

The  eonrt  at  Whitehall,  the  pnrijanifnt,  and  oty, 
iock.  tiie  alamm,  mastering  up  their  old  fieara,  efsn 
msn  standing  ml  goMt,  as  if  some  nev  pcodig;ie  ksi 
seised  them.  WUtoaftJ^tiL 

tGAZE-HOUND. 

See'st  thou  the  aau-houni!  hour  with  glaaee 
herd  he  marks  the  destin'd  de 


From  the  close 

StecWt 

GAZET.  A  small  Venetian  coin,  the 
original  price  of  a  newspaper ;  whence 
the  now  current  name  of  Gazette. 

What  nwmsirous  and  most  painful  drcuxnatance 
Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  four  gmxets. 
Some  three-pence  in  the  whde,  for  that  *twiU  oome  to. 

B.  Jcma.  Fai,  ii,  2. 
Since  you  have  said  the  word  I  am  content. 
But  will  not  go  a  gazet  less. 

Masting.  Mmid  of  B<m^  Hi,  h 

Also  Guardian,  i,  I. 

I  hare  scene  at  least  a  thousand  or  lifteene  hundred 

Eople  there  [at  St.  Stephen's,  Venice] ;  If  you  will 
re  a  stoole  it  wUl  cost  you  a  gout,  which  is  almoit 
apenny.  Corgml,  rol.  ii,  p.  16, repr 

To  GEALE.    To  freeze,  jeUy,  or  clot; 
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the  simple  form  of  to  congeal.  Gelo, 
Latin. 

We  found  the  duke  my  father  gealde  in  blood. 

Revenger's  Trag.^  sign.  1 1. 

Speaking  of  the  formation  of  pearls 
in  the  shell : 

It  forms  little  grains  or  seeds  within  it,  which  cleave 
to  its  sides,  then  grow  hard,  nndgeal,  as  it  were. 

.    Patkenia  Sacra,  p.  190,  quoted  by  Todd. 

GEANCE.     See  Jaunce. 

GEAR,  or  GEER.     Matter,  subject,  or 

business  in  general ;  often  applied  to 

dress  also.     Saxon. 

But  I  will  remedy  this  guu^  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iii.  1. 
Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ?    Tro.  /-  Cr.,  i,  1. 

This  latter  appears  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  proverbial  expression,  as  it 
occurs  verbatim  in  the  old  interlude 
of  King  Darius,  1565. 

Here's  goodly  gear.  Bom.  /-  /k/.,  ii,  4. 

It  must  here  be  objected  again  to  the 
modern  editors  of  Shakespeare,  that, 
having  altered  the  orthography  of  the 
author,  to  render  his  language  more 
easy  to  the  reader,  they  do  not  give 
it  uniformly.  This  word,  for  instance^ 
is  sometimes  printed  ffear,  and  some- 
times ffeer.  It  ought  always  to  be 
gear. 

To  cheare  his  guests,  whom  he  had  stayd  that  night, 
And  make  their  welcome  to  them  well  appeare ; 
That  to  sir  Calidore  was  easie  geare. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  VI,  iii,  6. 
But  this  was  not  for  a  little  while,  nor  in  a  geere  of 
favour  that  should  continue  for  a  time,  but  this  helde 
out  fortie  yeares  together.  North'e  Flut.,  p.  178. 

See  to  Cotton. 
GEASON.     Rare,  uncommon,  unusual. 
Of  uncertain  origin,  but  marked  in 
some  old  dictionaries,  and  in  Ray,  as 
an  Essex  word. 

The  ladie  heark'uing  to  his  sensefnll  speacli, 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  orgeaeon. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  87. 
Such  as  this  age,  in  which  all  good  is  getuoti. 
And  all  that  humble  is  and  mean,  debac'd. 

Spetu.  Visiom  of  the  World^s  Vanity,  Stanz.  1. 
Neither  is  that  geason,  seeing  for  the  most  part  it  is 
proper  to  all  those  of  sharpe  capsdtie. 

Bupkues,  sign.  C  4,  b. 
Graffes  of  such  a  stocke  are  very  geason  in  these  days. 

Gaseotgne's  Works,  sign.  CS. 
tHee  hangs  by  reason  that  he  wanted  reason. 
Good  men  are  scarce,  and  honest  men  are  geason. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 
tStill  oysters  and  fresh-herrings  are  in  season, 
But  strawberries,  cherries,  andgreen-pease  9xt  geason, 

Foor  Robin,  171S. 

GECK.  A  fool.  Capel  says,  from  ^Aer^o, 
Italian ;  bat  it  is  rather  Teutonic,  as 
Dr.  Jamieson  su^^ests. 

Kept  in  a  dark  hoose,  Tinted  by  the  prieit. 

And  made  the  most  notorioQi  gsdc^  and  jnul. 

That  e'er  inrention  play'd  on.  TvmL  If.,  T,  1. 


In  the  following  passage  it  seems 
rather  to  mean  a  jest,  or  subject  of 
ridicule : 

To  taint  his  noble  heart  and  bmin 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

Of  others'  villainy.  Cymh.,  v,  t. 

In  these  also,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens 
from  the  Scottish  dialect,  it  means 
rather  a  trick : 

Thocht  he  be  auld,  my  joy,  quliat  reck  ? 
When  he  is  gone  give  him  ane  geek. 
And  take  another  by  the  neck. 

Again : 

The  carle  that  hecht  sa  weill  to  trcit  you, 
I  think  sail  get  ane  geek. 

Ane  verie  excellent  and  deUctabill  Treatise, 
intitulitFkilotus,  etc.,  1603. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  in  the  sense  of  an 
object  of  derision,  a  taunt,  or  gibe ; 
and  derives  it  from  the  Teutonic  geek, 
jocus. 
f  GEIRE.     An  old  name  for  a  vulture. 

A  vulture  or  geire,  %-uItur. 

Witkals*  Dictiomtrie,  ed.  1608,  p.  20. 

To  GELD.  To  castrate ;  but  anciently 
used  also  for  the  operation  by  which 
females  are  rendered  barren,  and  in 
dogs  called  to  spay. 
Thus  Antigonus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
threatens  to  geld  his  three  daughters. 
Act  ii. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  term, 
not  yet  obsolete,  of  a  sow-yelder. 

fGELlD.     Cold.     Lat.  gelidus. 

The  lukewarm  blood  of  this  dear  lamb,  being  spilt. 
To  rubies  tum'd,  whereof  her  posts  were  built ; 
And  what  dropp'ddown  in  a  kind  gelid  gore, 
Did  turn  rich  sapphires,  and  did  puve  her  floor. 

Quarles's  Emblems 
No  showrs  but  'twixt  your  lids,  nor  gelid  snow. 
But  what  your  whiter  cliaster  brest  uoih  ow. 
Whilst  winds  in  chains  colder  your  sorrow  blow. 

tovelace's  Lucasta,  l&M. 

fGELLUPE.     Jelly. 

Jusculum  coactum.   Gelatine.   Gelley,  or  gellupe. 

Nomenclator. 

GELOFER,  or  GILLIFLOWER.  The 
variegated  gilliflowers,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  product  of  art,  were 
popularly  called  Nature's  bastards, 
Perdita  exactly  assigns  this  reason : 

For  I  have  heard  it  said 
There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  sharee 
With  great  creating  nature.  IVjnt.  Tale,  iv,  8. 

She  had  said  before, 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  ailUfiowers, 
Which  some  call  Naturei's  bastaras.  Ibid. 

Hence,  in  another  play,  after  much 
jesting  on  the  names  of  flowers,  a 
young  maiden  declares  against  that 
kind: 
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B.  You  liRve  fair  rotes,  have  jon  not? 

oaillij 
New  Womdtr,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  285. 


liflowers. 


J.  Yes,  fir,  rosei ;  but  no 

See  GiLLOFER 
GELT.  Unexplained,  I  think,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser.  Church 
and  Upton  sav  that  it  means  a  castra- 
ted animal,  but  why  should  Amoret 
he  so  compared,  or  why  should  loss  of 
wits  be  attributed  to  such  an  animal  ? 

l^Tiicli,  when  as  fearful!  Amoret  perceived. 
She  staid  not  th'  utmost  end  thereof  to  try. 

But,  like  n  ghastly  ^r//.  whose  wits  are  renved, 
Kan  forth  iu  hast  with  hideous  outcry. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  IV,  vii,  21. 

The  word  certainly  had  the  meaning 
assigned,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  this 
place. 
GEMEL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything; 
from  gemellus,  Latin.  A  term  used 
in  several  arts,  for  things  arranged  in 
pairs.  Thus  in  heraldry,  gemellea  are 
explained,  **the  bearing  of  bars  hy 
pairs  or  couples  in  a  coat  of  arms.*' 
Ker«ey, 

It  is  l)y  others  termed  a  fease  hctween  two  genuU. 
And  thi'it  is  as  farr  from  the  marke  as  the  other ;  for 
a  fitwel  ever  %oc\\\  by  paires,  or  couples,  and  not  to  be 
separated. 

R.  Holme,  Academy  of  Armory,  ^c,  I,  iii,  77. 

Dravton  borrows  the  word  from  that 
science  to  signify  couplets  in  poetry : 

The  quadrin  doth  never  double ;  or,  to  %te  a  word  of 
heraldry,  never  brinj^eth  forth  gemeUa. 

Frefaee  to  Baron'*  Wan,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  to  signify  pairs  of  hinges  : 

Far  under  it  a  cave,  whose  entrance  atreigfat 
Clos'd  with  a  stone-wrought  dore  of  no  mean  weight, 
Yet  from  itself  the  ^mu'b  beaten  [qu.  bearen?]  so 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  uiid  fro. 

Browne,  BritUk  Poet.,  B.  ii.  sung  3,  p.  109. 

All  this  serves  to  strengthen  that 
admirable  conjecture  of  Warburton, 
which  Johnson  so  jastly  pronounced 
to  be  ingenious  enough  to  deserve  to 
be  true .  Hep roposed  getnel  for  jewel, 
in  the  following  passage  -,  and,  indeed, 
the  context  seems  almost  to  demand 
it.  The  accusation  against  Warburton 
of  coining  the  word,  is  fully  exposed 
by  the  above  passages. 

Herm.  Methinks  I  see  these  thing!  with  parted  eye. 
When  er'ry  thing  seems  double. 

HeL  So,  methinks. 
And  I  [i.  e^  I  also]  have  found  Demetrius  like  Kgemely 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.       ifida.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare  might  have  in  mind  the 
pemel  Antipholis,  in  his  own  Comedy 
of  Errors,  whom  Adriana  found  her 
own,  and  not  her  own.  Jewel  hardly 
makes  sense.     The  MS.  might,  per* 


haps,  have  itjemel,  which  woald  make 
the  mistake  very  easy. 
This  is  certainly  the  word  which  wti 
also  corrupted  into  gimmal,  gimmow, 
gimbal,  &c.,  as  applied  to  double  rings. 
See  GiMMAL. 
GEM  I  NY.     A  pair.     Gemini,  Latin. 

Or  else  yon  hnd  look'd  through  the  grate,  like  <^'*>>r 
of  baboons.  Mer.  W.  Ir.,  ii,  1 

Probably  intended  as  an  allusion  to 
the  sign  Gemini  in  the  zodiac. 
[O  geminiy  as  an  exclamation,  is  foand 
in  the  17th  cent.] 

40  gemony  f  neighbour,  what  a  bliste  is 
This,  that  we  have  'mongst  us  Ulisses  ? 

Homerm  U  Mode,  im. 

fGENERABLE  has  a  second  meaning, 
not  given  by  Todd,  viz.,  genial,  con- 
tributory to  propagation. 

Thou  queen  of  heav'n,  eommandreas  of  the  deep. 

Lady  of  lakes,  regent  of  woods  and  deer, 

A  lamp  dispelling  irkaome  night ;  the  source 

Of  gmeraiie  moisture.  FMimui  Tna. 

The  GENERAL.     The  people  at  large. 

And  even  so 
The  ff emend,  tabjeet  to  a  well-wish'd  kin;;. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondaess 
Crowd  to  his  presence.  Meas.  for  Meme^  ii,  4. 

The  confirmation  of  this  true  reading 
is  owing  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Malone,  who  supported  it  by  this 
passage  of  Clarendon :  ''As  rather  to 
be  consented  to  than  that  the  general 
should  suffer."  B.  v,  p.  530,  8vo. 
It  is  very  odd  that  the  commentators 
should  have  puzzled  themselves  aboat 
the  next  word,  euhjeet,  which  is  eri- 
dently  put,  as  in  common  usage,  for 
subjected,  or  being  subject.  See,  if 
any  further  satisfaction  be  wanting, 
Johnson,  Subject,  adj,.  No.  2. 
The  general  is  similarly  used  here : 

For  the  succeaa. 
Although  particular,  ahall  give  a  scantliiig 
Of  good  or  bad  nnto  the  general.      TVo.  and  Cr^  i,  1. 

That  is,  "  Will  give  a  small  share  of 
advantage  or  hurt  to  the  people  at 
large." 
Again: 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  pleaa*d  not  the  miUioiis; 
'twas  caviare  to  the  general.  HamU.,  ii,  1 

In  another  passage,  Shakespeare  has 
the  singular  expression  of  the  general 
gender,  for  the  common  sort  of 
people: 

The  other  notiTe, 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  itot  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  near  hha. 

A«i,ir.7. 

By  some  writers  the  generality  if 
naed  in.  the  same  sense : 
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From  whence  it  comes,  that  those  tyrants  who  have 
riU  generality  to  tricnd,  and  the  great  ones  their 
enemjes,  nre  in  the  more  saletie. 

MaekUv€l  on  Lity^  hy  B.  Jkteret^  b.  i,  ch.  40. 

tOBNERAL.     Common;  public. 

She's  pfneraU,  she's  free,  she's  liberall 

Of  hand  and  purse,  she's  open  unto  all. 

She  is  no  niisernble  hidebound  wretch. 

To  please  her  friend  at  any  time  shee'l  stretch; 

At  once  she  can  speidcetme  and  lye.  or  either. 

And  is  at  home,  aoroad,  and  altocetner. 

Taylor'*  Worket,  1630. 

GENEROUS.  Of  noble  birth  or  rank. 
The  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
not  illustrated  by  him  with  any 
examples,  nor  now  very  commonly 
used.  Mr.  Todd  has  added  two 
quotations,  one  from  Othello,  as 
below. 

Twice  hare  the  trumpets  sounded ; 
The;^M«roiM  and  gravest  citisens 
Have  heut  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Jieoi.Jor  Meas^  iv,  6. 

Tour  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  yon  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Othello,  iii,  8. 

GENEVA  WEAVER.  Weavers  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  love  of 
psalmody,  which  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  See  Weaver.  The 
people  of  Geneva  were  celebrated 
puritans;  and  among  them  the 
weavers  particularly  excelled  as  psal- 
modists.     A  baboon  is  asked. 

What  can  you  do  for  the  town  of  6nMs«,  sirrah  ? 

[He  kolds  up  U*  handif  itutemd  of  praying. "l 
Con.  Sure  this  baboon  is  a jpreat  puritan. 

&m  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  487. 
Who  docs  he  look  like  in  that  dress  ? 

Newc.  Hum!  why 
like  a  Geneva  weaver  in  black,  who  left 
The  loom,  and  entered  into  th'  ministrr, 
For  conscience  sake        City  Maiek,  O.  PL,  iz,  370. 

The  persecution  of  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands  brought  the  weavers  of 
that  country  into  England,  and  these, 
being  Calvinists,  were  joined  by  their 
brethren  from  Geneva. 
fGENIAL.     Cheerful;  festive.  (Lat.) 

Whilst  tliey  on  genial 
Coudics,  with  golden  frames  supported,  feast. 

JSneae  his  Descent  into  Hell,  1661. 

fGENIO.     Genius. 

But  by  reason  of  humane  nature,  wee  have  daily  expe- 
rience, that  as  humours  and  genioee,  so  affections  and 
Judgement,  which  oftentimes  is  vassall  to  them,  and 
every  other  thing  else,  doth  vary  and  niter. 

The  Passenger  of  Jtenvenuto,  161S. 

GENOWAIE.     A  Genoese. 

Ambrose  Grimani,  a  Oenowue,  lying  in  garrison  in 
the  isle  and  city  of  Chio.     Gri9test<m*sGouUrt,Qfl. 

GENT,  for  noble,  genteel,  of  good  rank. 
French. 

Wdl  wortkr  impel  said  tlien  the  ladv  gent, 
And  pupil  ntt  ior  such  a  tutor's  hanu. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  6. 


He  tov'd,  as  was  hisi  lot,  a  lady  geni, 

Tliat  him  again  lov'd  in  the  least  degree. 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent. 

Ibid.,  St.  2T. 
Such  a  monument. 
The  sun  Ihroogh  all  the  worU  sees  none  more  gent. 

Sir  Tho.  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  65. 
tThrongh  a  fture  forrest  as  I  went» 

Upon  a  sommer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman  quaint  and^ra/, 
Yet  in  a  strann  aray.  EnguuuPs  HeUeon,  1614 
iPot.  Who  is't  that  cals? 
Mo.  A  kuight  moAi  gent. 
Pot.  What  is  your  pleasure  sir? 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  165L 

tGENTILESSE.     Gentility.     Fr. 

Her  yeares  advancing  her  to  the  use  of  reason,  there 
was  a  pretty  emulation  among  them,  who  should 
render  her  mistrease  of  most  gentilesses,  and  teach 
her  the  most  witty  snd  subtile  discourses,  to  serve 
her  upon  all  occasitms.         History  of  fremeion,  16$5. 

GENTLE,  adj.  Liberal,  free ;  of  rank 
to  receive  knighthood,  whether  he  has 
it  or  not.  £^[ues  is  thus  defined  by 
Rich.  Jhones,  an  old  herald:  "A 
gentleman  that  professeth  honor, 
vertue,  and  armes,  or  any  of  Ihem.*' 
Honor  and  Armea,  b.  v,  p.  2.  He 
afterwards  sets  down  ten  qualifications 
which  a  gentleman  ought  to  have. 
Briefly  thus:  1.  A  good  constitution ; 
2.  A  handsome  person ;  3.  A  bold 
aspect;  4.  Sobriety  and  discretion; 
5.  Obedience  to  command;  6.  Vigi- 
lance and  patience;  7.  Faith  and 
loyalty ;  8.  Constancy  and  resolution ; 
9.  Charity;  10.  Good  luck  or  for* 
tune.  It  would  be  happy  if  all,  who 
now  call  themselves  gentlemen,  were 
so  well  qualified. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 

He's  gentle,  and  not  fearfii].  Temp. ,  i,  %. 

That  is,  of  liberal  rank,  and  therefore 
bold. 

Clerfc'like,  experienced,  which  no  ten  adorns 
Our  gentry,  tnan  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  [i.  e.,  by]  whose  success  we  Mxt  gentle. 

Wint.  TaU,  i,  %. 
He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortonate. 

Cynb.,  iv,  Sl 
I  am  as  gentle  as  yourself,  as  fireebom. 

B.irFl.Lo9e^i  Pilar. ,n,l. 

GENTLE,  jr.  A  gentleman.  Occurs 
frequently  in  the  old  ballads,  "  Listen, 
gentles  all,  to  me.**  But  Shakespeare 
also  has  it. 

Away  1  the  gentles  are  at  their  fame. 
So  wc  will  to  our  recreation,    lov^s  L.  L.,  iv,  S. 
Where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 
How  does  my  father?    Uentles,  methinks  you  frown. 

Tkm.  Shr.,  iii,  S. 

See  Todd. 
To  GENTLE,  r.   To  make  free,  or  place 
in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

For  he  to-dar  that  riieds  Us  blood  witii  me, 
Shtdl  be  mj  nrother ;  be  he  ne'er  fo  vile, 
Thisd^rebsU^M^UseoBdikioa.    flMryF.iv.S. 
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tAnd  all  this  raking  toyle,  and  carke  and  care. 
Is  for  his  clownish  first  borne  sontie  and  heyre, 
Who  roust  be  gentled  by  his  ill  got  pelfe ; 
Though  he,  to  get  it,  got  the  divell  himselfe. 

2Viyior'*/rar*«,16S0. 

fGENTLE-CRAFT.     The  craft  of  shoe- 
making. 

And  since  that,  one  of  the  gentle  crafty  who  took  me 
intiuit«ly  for  the  excellent  guift  he  had  in  tickling  a 
lady's  heel.  The  ITtzard,  a  Play,  1840,  MS. 

Ad  old  ballad  on  the  gentle-craft 
commences  thus : 

Of  craft,  and  crafts-men,  mare  or  less, 

The  gentU-er«rfl  I  must  commend ; 

Whose  deeds  declare  their  faithfulness. 

And  hearty  love  luto  their  Mend, 

The  qentUhcrafi  in  midst  of  strife, 

Tielos  comfort  to  a  careful  bfe. 

OBNTLEMAN-USHER.  Originally  a 
state  officer,  attendant  upon  queens, 
and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  as,  in 
Henry  VIII,  Griffith  is  gentleman- 
usher  to  queen  Catherine ;  afterwards 
a  private  affectation  of  state,  assumed 
by  persons  of  distinction,  or  those 
who  pretended  to  be  so,  and  particu- 
larly ladies.  He  was  then  only  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  out  of  livery,  whose 
office  was  to  hand  his  lady  to  her 
roach,  and  to  walk  before  her  bare- 
headed (see  Bare),  though  in  later 
limes  she  leaned  upon  his  arm.  As 
much  as  curiosity  can  require  con- 
cerning this  custom,  may  be  found  in 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  where  Ambler  figures  as 
gentleman-usher  to  lady  Taile-bush ; 
and  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  my 
lady  Tub  is  served  by  Martin  Polecat 
in  the  same  capacity,  having  changed 
his  name  to  Pol-Martin. 

To  have  it  sound  like  a  gentleman  in  an  office. 

Act  i,  sc.  6. 

A  whole  length  picture  of  this  curious 
appendage  of  pride  is  given  in  Len- 
ton's  Leasures  (1631),  which  being, 
as  \  apprehend,  a  scarce  book,  I  shall 
insert  nearly  the  whole  of  it : 

A  gentUman-Hsker  is  a  spruce  fellow,  belonging  to  a 
eav  lady,  whose  footstep  in  times  of  vore  his  lady 
followed,  for  he  went  before.  But  now  nee  is  growne 
so  familiar  with  her  that  they  goe  arroe  and  arme. — 
His  greatest  vexation  is  going  upon  sleevelesse  arrands, 
to  Imow  whether  some  laay  slept  well  last  night, 
or  how  her  physick  work'd  i'  th'  morning,  things  inat 
■arour  not  well  with  him;  the  reason  thatofttimet 


hee  goes  bnt  to  the  next  taverne,  and  then  tot 
discreetly  brings  her  home  a  tale  of  a  tabbe.  He  u 
forced  to  stand  hare,  whieh  would  urge  him  to  im* 


patience,  but  for  the  hope  of  bein^  covered,  or  rather 
the  delight  hee  takes  in  shewing  his  new-crisp*t  hayre, 
which  his  barber  hath  caus'd  to  stand  like  a  print 
hedge,  in  equal  proportion.  He  hath  one  commenda- 
tion amongst  the  rest  (a  neat  carver),  and  will  quainUy 
■teiMstor  «  trendier  in  doe  ■eatoo.    Hit  wages  ii 


not  much,  unless  his  qualitv  exeeedM ;  bat  bis  vaiki 
are  great ;  insomuch  that  he  totally  posaesseUi  Um 
gentlewoman,  and  commands  the  chambermaid  to 
starch  him  into  the  bargaine.  The  smallneas  of  ha 
legs  bewrayes  his  profession,  and  feeds  much  apos 
v«de  to  encrease  his  calfe.  His  greatest  ease  is,  1m 
may  lye  long  In  bed,  and  when  bee's  np,  may  (all  Ua 
his  breakfast,  and  goe  without  it.  A  twelvenMnietk 
hath  almost  wome  out  his  habit,  whidi  hit  tnsotl 
pension  will  scarcely  supply.  Tet  if  his  lady  likes  tb 
carriage  of  him,  shee  increaseth  his  annuitr.  And 
though  shee  saves  it  out  o'  th'  kitcbin,  she'l  fill  lO 
her  closet.  Chat.  81 

The  jest  about  veal,  bad  as  it  is,  wai 
probablycopied  from  the  mock  receipti 
at  the  end  of  Overbury's  Characters: 

For  restoring  gentlemen-usher^  leg$. — If  any  gentk' 
wuH-usher  have  the  consumption  in  his  legs,  let  hia 
feede  lustily  upon  veale,  two  months  in  tne  tpnaf* 
time,  and  forbeure  all  manner  of  mutton,  and  bee  ikd 
increase  in  the  calfe. 

Under  "all  manner  of  mutton," 
Laced  Mutton  is  probably  meant  to 
be  comprised,  q.  v. 
The  Tatler  speaks  of  a  young  mercer,  ; 
become  a  gentleman,  and  anxious  to 
support  the  character,  who  complaint 
to  him, 

Tliough  I  was  the  most  pert  creature  in  the  vorU,  . 
when  I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  a  woman  of  tki  . 
first  quality  to  her  coach  as  well  as  her  own  gentlnm 
tuher,  I  am  now  quite  out  of  my  way.  Na  U- 

GENTRY,  for  gentility,  complaisance. 

If  it  will  please  you 
To  shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good^wLlI 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 

Haml.,il 
tYou're  not  quite 
Free  of  the  gentry  till  y'  have  marr'd  one  man 
And  made  another :  when  one  fury  hath 
Cryd  quit  with  t'other,  and  your  lust  repair'd 
What  auger  hath  destroyd.  the  titles  yours, 
Till  then  you  do  but  stand  for 't. 

Cartwrigkfe  OnfuMyy.l6iL 

GEORGE,  ST.  The  well-known  and 
long-established  patron  of  England. 
The  following  injunction,  from  an  old 
art  of  war  concerning  the  use  of  hie 
name  in  onsets,  is  curious : 

Item,  that  all  souldiers  entering  into  battaile.  asnitti 
skirmish,  or  other  faction  of  armes,  shall  have  for  tkcir 
common  cry  and  word,  St.  George,  forward,  or,  ifii 
them  St.  George,  whereby  the  souldier  is  mudi  eo» 
forted,  and  the  enemie  dismaied,  by  calling  to  Buaii 
the  ancient  valour  of  England,  whieh  with  that  uai 
has  so  often  been  victorious.  Sec.  Cited  by  WaiW 
in  a  \ote  on  Sick.  Ill,  act  v,  sc  L 

See  also  0.  Pi.,  ii,  372  ;  iii,  20. 
The  combat  of  this  saint  on  ho^8^ 
back  with  a  dragon   has   been  very 
long  established  as  a  subject  for  sign 
painting : 

St.  Georae  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess*  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence.  K.  John,  ii,  L 

But  I  find  an  allusion  to  a  slanderooi 
sign  at  Kingston,  on  which  St.  George 
was  represented  as  on  foot,  and  flyiog 
from  the  attack  of  the  dragon's  tail: 
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To-morrow  morning  we  shall  have  you  look 

For  all  your  great  words,  like  St.  George  at  Kingston, 

Running  a  foot-back  from  the  furious  dragon, 

That  with  her  angrie  tail  belabours  him 

For  being  lazie.  B.  /-  Fi.  WovMuCa  Prize,  i,  8. 

This  was  a  most  disgraceful  repre- 
sentation of  the  favorite  saint,  and, 
till  we  have  it  further  explained,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated.  Some  unexplained 
custom  is  also  alluded  to  in  the 
mention  of  blue  coats  on  St.  George*t 
day.  From  the  two  passages  relative 
to  it,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
some  festive  ceremony  was  carried  on 
at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  George's  day 
annually;  that  the  court  attended; 
that  the  blue  coats,  or  attendants,  of 
the  courtiers,  were  employed  and 
authorised  to  keep  order,  and  drive 
out  refractory  persons ;  and  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  proper  for  a 
knight  to  officiate  as  a  blue  coat  to 
some  personage  of  higher  rank.  The 
passages  are  these : 

By  Dis,  I  will  be  knight, 
it  on  great  St.  George's  da 
And  with  my  fellows  drive  you  all  from  Paul's 


Jf^ear  a  blue  coat  on  great  St.  George'*  day, 

J  you  all  from  Fai 
For  this  attempt.  Bam  AlUy,  O.  PI.,  v,  486. 


With  's  coram  nomine  keeping  greater  sway 
Than  a  court  hlew-coat  on  St.  Oeorgt^t  day.  ^ 

Bunne  and  a  great  Catt,  Spigr.  88. 

More  explanation,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly wanting.  The  legendary  history 
of  this  noble  English  or  Cappadocian 
knight  and  saint  may  be  read  in  the 
once  popular  History  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  compiled 
by  Richard  Johnson,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  But  the  more  authentic 
account  is  in  Heylin's  elaborate  and 
less  marvellous  History  of  St.  George, 
4to,  1633.  See  also  Bradley's  Clavis 
Calendaria,  vol.  i,  p.  307.  The  history 
is  sketched  in  several  old  ballads. 
fGEORGE-A-GREEN.  Or  George  of 
the  Green,  one  of  the  popular  heroes 
of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to.  He  is  represented 
as  holding  the  office  of  pinner,  or 
pindar.  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  as  defeating  all  antagonists  with 
the  quarter-staff.  R.  Greene  made 
this  hero  the  subject  of  a  play,  which 
appeared  in  1599. 

Yet  he*l  be  thought  or  teen 
So  good  as  Oeorge-^fgrunt 


And  calls  his  blouze,  his  queen, 

And  speaks  in  lungua)fe  keen. 

Witts  Recreatmis,  1654. 
I  sometimes  have  known  when  an  answer  hntli  been 
brought  enough  to  divide  the  most  iutimute  friends, 
which  when  'twas  inquired  into  prov'd  no  more  to  the 
mind  of  the  party  that  sent  it,  then  George-a-Green» 
to  the  man  in  the  moon.  A  Cap,  ^c,  p.  IIS. 

tGEORGY. 

Here  he  picks  out  and  culls  the  men  on  horse-bacl^ 
and  by  slight  of  hand,  with  wonderful  celerity,  dis- 
mounts their  Georgies. 

Head^i  Proteus  Beditivus,  1676. 

fGERGON.     Jargon;  chattering. 

They  beine  all  coltish  and  full  of  ragery, 
And  full  of  gergon  as  is  a  flecken  pve. 

Cartwrigkfs  Ordinary,  166L 

tOER-LAUGHTER.     Coarse  laughter. 

Use  them  as  grave  counsellors  smiles,  not  as  ruda 
hobbinolds  ger-taughters,  who  thinke  they  are  never 
merry  except  they  cast  the  house  out  of  the  u-indowei 
with  extreame  secnritie. 

MeWm's  Size/old  Politician,  1609L 

GERMAN.  A  brother.  Germanus,  Latin* 

And,  sluggish  german,  doest  thy  forces  slake. 
To  aftersend  his  foe  that  him  may  overtake. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  la 

So  Spenser  in  other  places : 

Which  when  his  german  saw,  the  stony  feare 
Ran  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismayd. 

/.  0.  ll,viii,4«. 
Yon  will  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  <;ennets  for 
germatu.  Othello,  i,  1. 

fGBRMAN.  A  master  of  fence  very 
famous  about  the  year  1600,  called 
the  German  or  the  German  fencer. 
He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers 
of  the  time. 

GERMAN  CLOCK.  The  Germans,  as 
they  were  the  first  inventors  of  clocks, 
have  always  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  them.  But  the  German 
clocks  alluded  to  by  our  early  drama- 
tists were,  probably,  those  cheap 
wooden  clocks,  which  are  still  im- 
ported from  the  same,  parts;  the 
movements  of  which  are  of  necessity 
imperfect,  yet  are  often  loaded  with 
fantastic  ornaments,  and  moving 
figures. 

A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right 

Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

The  following  is  also  said  of  woman  : 

Being  ready  [i.  r,drest]  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces, 
Much  like  your  German  dock,  and  near  ally'd. 
Both  are  so  nice  they  cannot  go  for  pride  -, 
Beside  a  greater  fault,  but  too  well  known, 
Tbey'll  strike  to  ten,  when  they  should  stop  at  one. 

A  Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  v,  S6«. 
She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she  goes  to  Wed, 
faito  some  twenty  boxes ;  and  about  next  da v  at  n-  on 
if  put  together  again,  like  a  great  German  clock ;  aud 
■0  comes  forth,  and  rings  a  t^ous  larum  to  the  whole 
boose,  and  then  is  quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her 
quarters.  B.  Jons.  Epicoent,  iv,  %, 

For  my  good  toothless  countess  let  us  try 
To  win  uiat  old  eremite  thing,  that  like 
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An  imaee  in  a  Gerntan  dock  doth  niove, 

^ot  walk.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  \!Zo. 

German  watches  were  also  in  use : 

Here,  take  my  Qtrman  watch,  hanz*t  up  in  sight. 
That  I  may  see  her  hang  in  EnglisTi  fort. 

Boating  Oirl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  77. 

Dutch  watches  lay  unaer  the  same 
imputation  as  German  clocks,  and 
perhaps  might  be  only  another  name 
for  the  same  thing.  We  see,  in  the 
first  passage  from  Shakespeare,  that 
a  clock  is  called  also  a  watch;  and 
the  wooden  clocks  are  still  more  fre- 
quently called  Dutch  than  German. 
A  real  watch  could  not  well  require 
such  constant  repairing : 

Yon  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  vatehes, 
And  plaiatering  like  old  walls. 

B.i-Fl.  mtwithoiU  Money,  act  iii,  p.  810. 

Another  comparison  of  a  maid  to  a 
clock  may  be  here  inserted,  from  its 
relation  to  some  above  cited : 

Maids  are  cloekt. 
The  greatest  wheel  they  show,  goes  slowest  to  ns. 
And  makes  us  hanz  on  tedious  hopes ;  the  lesser 
Which  are  concealVi,  being  often  oyl'd  with  wishes, 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.  l^d.,  iv,  p.  SS4. 

GERMAN,    HIGH;    probably    a    tall 
German,  shown  for  a  sight. 

A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
Trom  the  high  Oerman'g  throaty  if  it  lay  lieger  there 
To  dispatch  privy  slanders  against  me. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  tI.  53. 

See  also  p.  39. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor,  that 
the  same  person  is  meant  by  the 
German  "who  escaped  out  of  Wood- 
street."  The  htffh  German  must  have 
been  some  man  generally  known  for 
strength  or  size ;  that  the  same  per- 
son should  also  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  Wood-street,  is 
possible  to  be  sure,  but  very  improba- 
ble. Perhaps  the  high  German  was 
the  famous  fencer,  whose  feats  are 
thus  recorded: 

Since  the  Gerwumfemeer  cndgdkd  moit  of  our  English 
fencers,  now  about  6  moneths  past. 

OwU*t  Jlmanacke,  puhl.  1618.  p.  6. 

High  German  may,  however,  be  only 
in  opposition  to  low  German,  or 
Dutch;  as,  for  a  long  time,  hi^h 
German  quack  doctori  were  in  repute. 
GERMANEf,  or  GERMAN,  af/j,;  from 
german,  a  brother.  Related  to,  allied, 
connected  with. 

Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make  heav)', 
and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  are  ^(rm«ii^  to 
him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  comr  under 
the  hiuigman.  Wint.  T.,  iv,  3. 

The  phrase  wtmld  be  more  gtrman*  to  the  matter,  if 


we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides ;  I  woeld  it 
miirht  be  hangers  till  then.  HmmL,  v,  1 

GERMIN,  or  rather  GERM  EN.  A  seed, 
or  bud;  from ^emten,  Latin. 

Tltough  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together 
Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me. 

Maek^  iv,  1. 
Crack  nature's  n»  <ilds,  all  germins  tpiU  at  onre, 
Tliat  make  ingraieful  man.  Lear,  ii,  2. . 

I  know  not  of  any  other  authority  for 
this  word.  In  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  it  is  spelt  germaine  in 
both  instances. 
To  GERNE,  V.  To  yawn.  Sometimes 
written  giriiy  and  t  herefore  taken  for 
a  corruption  of  gritu  having  the  same 
letters;  but  in  the  following  passage 
the  wide  opening  of  the  jaws  is  plaiolT 
marked : 

His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  steme, 

That  could  have  fni3r'd  one  with  the  very  sight, 
And  gaped  like  a  gtillu,  when  he  did  geme. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  V,  xii,  18. 

From  the  Saxon  geonian,  orgeomean, 
oaeitare.  Yet  girn,  for  grin,  is  still 
used  in  Scotch,  and  some  other  dia- 
lects. 
A  GERNE,  8.  A  yawn,  probably,  but 
not  certainly,  in  this  passage : 

Even  so  the  duke  frowns  for  all  this  cnnon'd  worid; 
Oh,  that  geme  kills,  it  kills. 

Ant,  /-  MOUdei,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii.  \^ 

GERRE.  Quarrelling:  evidently  from 
the  French,  guerre.  I  have  not  found 
it,  except  in  the  following  passage, 
and  therefore  consider  it  only  a»  an 
affectation  of  the  author : 

Wherein  is  the  cause  of  theyrewrangelynge  and  ^rrr^ 
but  onelye  in  the  undiscrete  election  and  cho)-se  of 
theyre  wyves.  R.  FayneU,  m  Cem.  Hi,,  tx,  SI 

GEST.  "A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest 
in  a  progress  or  journey."  Ker^. 
In  the  time  of  royal  progreaaet,  the 
king's  stages,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
journals  of  them  in  the  herald's  office, 
were  called  his  ge^ta^  from  the  old 
French  word  gitte,  diversorium.  War- 
burton,  Blount,  in  his  Glosaographii^ 
writes  ligutSf  and  explains  it  at  above. 
Strype  »ays  that  Craumer  entreated 
Cecil, 

To  let  him  have  the  new.reeolved^iQion  gttie,  froai 
thnt  time  to  the  end,  that  he  ought  firom  tune  to  tust 
know  wiicre  the  king  was 

Memorials  jfCraum.,  p.  S8S. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  table  of  the 
ge9t8  limited  not  only  the  places,  but 
the  time  of  staying  at  each ;  on  which 
depends  the  propnety  of  the  following 
expression  of  Shakespeare : 


'^Mr-i  T. 


Mr.  Todd  obserTCB,  (bat  Hammond 
seems  to  have  used  fftsatt  in  thia 
■en  Be. 

2.  A  geBt  alao  meant  an  action ;  fet- 
turn.  Undoubtedly  derived,  aa  Warton 
observed.  Hist.  Poet.,  iii,  18,  from  tbe 
popular  books  entitled  Oesta  Roma- 
norum,  and  tbe  like,  vhicb  contained 
oarrativeB  of  remsrkable  adventnres. 
Whence  also,  witb  a  little  cbange  of 
sense,  tbe  word  ^*m/ might  possibly  be 
formed ;  beinfc  fi>^t  a  story,  related 
for  amusement,  of  some  fact ;  and,  by 
d^rees,  any  kind  of  entertaining  dis- 
course, till  it  became  synonymoas  with 
Joie,  and  the  verb  to  je*t.  Other 
derivatives  were  formed  from  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  full  as  probable  as  tojttt, 
from  ffeslieulor ;  since  gesticulation 
is  a  very  accidental  and  subordinate 
part  of  jesting. 

Sld  iowU J  giD  diioHirK  of  muT  h  aoiltf Ht, 

^d  fdmoaa  hr  ■bnnid  ^  wlike  aeal- 

au..  U,  ii,  1«. 
Tli!  /all  o(  kicgt,  inwl  rioUini,  Md  lad  wan, 
What  nnmbcr  beat  can  fll,  HanierdKluw. 

B.  Jmi.  Trvil.  i>f  drl  of  P.,  'i^.  tii,  171. 


The  eliief  aod  pi 


r  carriage  of  body : 


3.  Also  gestuT 

plough  hii  hcroicke  aracv,  and  lumonrable  gt$t. 
Spnu.  F.  Q.,  m,  ii, ! 
Him  ncedfd  not  inttnicC  wbiih  way  <rcn  UcM 


fOESTNING.  Lodging ;  entertainment. 

ThH  lafd  ihE,  JiHlitli.  bdr  it  tiue^  |o  to  it» 
And  nie  thT  pnide'  Naj',  I  will  Doi  do  it. 
I  will,  I  will  not.  SOf  fear  wit  again: 
ink  tbon  the  turad  gaUii^  then  pnpbua  F 
^iMitpniphaiiC}  bnt  bolter  it  ah^  atadd. 
When  holji  ri^e  an  helped  b/  mj  hand. 

QBT-PGNNY.  A  theatrical  Urm  for  a 
performance  that  turned  out  very 
profitable.  We  still  use  the  word 
ealeh-pent^,  but  only  for  things  not 
worth  the  penny  that  they  catch. 
Get-penny  was  more  respectable,  and 
proluibly  used  by  tradesmen  also. 

l«tlht  Gunpowder  ttol,— then 


■baU  be  lor^ten,  thon  and  tit;  acU  become  tbe 

apon  conduiti,  and  Ihj  decdi  plly'd  I'  Ih;  lirelime  b; 
the  bat  «inpaqv  of  uion,  and  be  called  theur  pf  f . 
rnmt-  E^ttHTi  Hot,  O.  FL,  ii,  3t7. 

fOBULE-OAMB.  "A  yew-game  or 
geule  ganw,  gambade."  Hotoelt,  Lex. 
Tetr.,  1660. 

2b  6HESSB.  So  Spenser  writes  to 
ffueti,  the  etymology  being  ghUien, 
Dutch.  Some,  therefore,  have  con- 
tended for  this  spelling. 

It  Kemd  a  eeaikd  PaiadiHl  gitut. 

So  lanablj  oihcbl  wilb  natnrc't  ihieiiiure. 

Sftwi-F.  g.,  IV.  1,43, 

See  Johnson  and  Todd  in  loc.  Gueea, 
however,  has  been  too  long  settled  to 
be  altered. 

tn».  MadiMW  BJ  iuioeakce  will  pltad  my  pardog  i  1 


OHOST.  A  dead  person.  Wiioever  was 
the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI  certainly  meant  to  describe 
the  common  appearance  of  a  corpse 
after  a  natural  death,  in  these  lines : 

on  hue  I  Kcn  I  timely-parted  jii(ai/. 

or  aihjr  aembluee.  ineure,  pale,  and  bkodleii, 

Beinc  ail  deaceaded  to  the  lahouripg  heart.  J^. 

3  a™,  n.  iii.  2. 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
corpse  (then  before  them)  is  quite 
different  from  one  Hmeiy-parted,  or 
dying  in  due  course  of  time,  as  it  ex- 
hibits every  possible  mark  of  violence. 
Mr.  Malone  has  shown  that  gkott  is 
similarly  used  for  a  dead  body,  in  the 
same  play  from  which  this  was  taken : 

Sweet  falber.  to  thj  mnrdo-'d  iiatt  1  eweai. 

Addressing  the  corpse  before  him. 
Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
penoD: 

Ho  knighl  lo  nidc,  I  'Eeii, 
Ai  to  doen  ontnfe  to  a  alcepin^  gkoit. 

F.q..ll.ti«.2i. 

Thus  a  person  is  sometimes  called  a 
soul.  A  similar  passage  occurs  in 
Fletcher's  Purple  Island : 

Whoie  leaden  ejea  iiink  deep  in  twimminp  hud, 
'  '   ilAi  look,  like  BDine  palt  ashy  tprigkt, 
m  djing,  or  now  dead. 


To  GHOST,  V. 


To  haunt  as  a  ghost. 

Since  Inhiu  Cnar, 
FhiUpn  the  (ood  Brolat  gioiiri, 
IV  fon Inbounng  for  him. 

^^.  ndCliiip.,11,1. 


GIA 


3nO 


UIB 


Uncommon  as  this  verb  is,  it  has  been 
found  in  a  prose  writer : 

Ask  not,  with  him  in  the  poet,  Larva  hune,  intemperix, 
ituanvei^ue  agitanf  tennn?  What  madnesse  ghosts 
tliis  old  man,  but  wliat  madness  ghosts  us  ullr  For 
we  are  ad  unum  omnes,  all  mad. 

Burt.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  22,  Introd. 

GIAMBEUX.  Boots;  an  old  Ftench 
word,  very  probably  supposed  by 
Warton  to  be  borrowed  by  Spenser 
from  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Topas, 
where  it  occurs  at  v.  3380.  Old 
French,  gambeux. 

That  a  large  purple  streame  adown  their  aiambeux 
falles.  F.  q.,  11.  vi,  29. 

GIANTS  OF  GUILDHALL.  Of  these 
sublime  personages  Pennant  says: 
**  Facing  the  entrance  are  two  tre- 
mendous figures,  by  some  named  Gog 
and  Magog,  by  Stowe  an  ancient 
Briton  and  Saxon.  I  leave  to  others 
the  important  decision."  One  of  them 
was  called  Goymagog  (the  patron,  I 
presume,  of  the  Gogmagog  Hills  near 
Cambridge),  and  his  name,  divided, 
now  serves  for  both ;  the  other  Cort- 
n<BU9,  the  hero  and  giant  of  Cornwall, 
from  whom  that  county  was  named. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  in  some  old 
verses,  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  1660  : 

And  such  stout  Coronaus  was,  from  whom 
Coruwal's  first  honor,  and  her  name  doth  come. 
For  thouglt  he  sheweth  not  so  Kreat,  nor  tall 
In  his  dimensions  set  forth  at  Guildhall, 
Know  'tis  a  poet  only  can  define 
A  gyant's  posture  in  a  gyaot's  line. 

And  thus  attended  bv  his  direful  dog, 
The  gyant  was  (God  bless  us)  Ooamaaog. 

British,  BilUogr.,  It,  p.  277. 

A  GIB,  or  a  GIB  CAT.  A  male  cat. 
An  expression  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Jack'Oss,  the  one  being 
formerly  called  Crib,  or  Gilbert,  as 
commonlv  as  the  other  Jack.     Toni' 

m' 

cat  is  now  the  usual  term,  and  for  a 
similar  reason.  Tibert  is  said  to  be 
old  French  for  Gilbert,  and  appears 
as  the  name  of  the  cat,  in  the  old 
story-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Chaucer,  in  the  Romauntof  the  Rose, 
gives  **  Gibbe,  our  cat,"  as  the  trans- 
lation of  ''Thibert  le  cas,"  v.  6204. 
From  Tibert,  Tib  also  was  9  common 
name  for  a  cat.  Gibbe,  our  cat,  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  old  play 
of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  In 
Sherwood's  English  Dictionary,  aub- 
joined  to  Cotgrave*8,  we  have  "A^bbe 


(or  old  male  cat),  Matou,'*  It  wai 
certainly  a  name  not  bestowed  upon 
a  cat  early  in  life,  as  we  may  be 
assured  by  the  melancholy  character 
ascribed  to  it,  in  Shakespeare's  alhi- 
sion.  It  did  not  mean,  as  some  liare 
imagined,  a  castrated  cat,  because  one 
of  the  supposed  offences  against  Gam- 
mer Gurton  was  the  reducing  Gib 
improperly  to  that  state. 

Bat  ca'st  thouuot  tell  in  faith,  Diccon,  why  the  frovoi 

or  whereat. 
Hath  no  man  stoleu  her  ducks,  or   henes,  or  gtUei 
Gyh  her  eat.  Gam.  Gnrt.,  0.  PI.,  li,  10. 

'Sblood.  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  ^6  eo/  or  a  higg'd 
bear.  XHenlvX^ 

For  w)io  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  g^. 
Such  dear  concemings  hide?  Hand.,  iii,4. 

But  afore  I  will  endure  such  another  half  day  with 
him,  I'll  be  drawn  with  a  good  mb-cat,  through  the 
great  pond  at  home,  at  his  uncle  Hodee  was. 

B.  Jims.  Barik,  Eur,  i,  4 

It  is  improperly  applied  to  a  female 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Bring  out  the  cat-hounds,  I'll  make  yon  take  a  tne, 
whore,  then  with  my  tiller  bring  down  your^'A-ah^ 
and  theft  have  you  cas'd  and  hung  up  i'  the  warxeiL 
B.andFL  Scortrfil  Lady,  v,  p.  S48. 

Hence  the  anonymous  editor  of  Man- 
ton's  Parasitaster  (Anc.  Dr.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  381)  argues  for  its  meaning  « 
spayed  female  cat ;  but  all  authorities 
are  against  him.  Coles  has  *'  Gib,  a 
contraction  of  Gilbert;**  and  imme- 
diately after,  "a  Gib-cat,  cqtus,/elii 
mas,"  Wilkins,  in  his  Index  to  the 
Philosophical  Language,  has  *'gib 
(male)  cat."  As  to  gelded  being  used 
for  spayed,  he  is  right.  See  Geld. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneoua  than 
the  explanation  adopted  in  Cens.  Lit., 
viii,  p.  232. 

Cribbed  cat,  which  appears  in  some 
passages,  is  only  a  foolish  corruption 
of  the  right  form,  gib-cat: 

Yes,  ind  swell  like  a  couple  of  ffibb*d  cuts,  met  bott 
by  chance  i'  the  dark,  in  an  old  sarret. 

Matek/U  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  rii,  861. 

To  GIBBER.  Probably  made  from  to 
jabber,  by  a  common  corrupt  redupli- 
cation similar  io  fiddle-faddle,  gibbk- 
gabble,  shiH-I-shall'I,  &c. ;  and  if  so, 
more  properly  written  jibber.  If  it 
were  spoken  with  the  g  hard,  ve 
might  be  inclined  to  form  it  from  the 
same  original  as  gibberish;  but  the 
different  sound  of  the  first  letter  in- 
dicates a  different  root.  Cribberisk  is 
conjectured  by  Johnson  to  be  Conned 
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from  the  jargon  of  Geber,  as  an  alche- 
mist ;  which,  considering  the  great 
prevalence  of  that  affected  science, 
and  the  early  ridicule  thrown  on  it,  is 
not  improbable.  Good  specimens  of 
such  jargon  may  be  seen  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Alchemist,  ii,  3  &  5.  Junius 
and  Minshew  refer  gibberish  to  the 
jargon  of  the  gipsies;  but  the  de- 
duction  seems  too  anomalous  to  be 

allowed. 

The  gnives  stood  t«nautles8,  aad  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  iu  the  streets  of  Kome. 

HanU.t  i,  1. 

To  GIBBET.  To  hang;  usually  on  a 
gallows,  but  also  to  hang  on  or  upon 
anything. 

Ilere's  Wart ;  you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is : 
he  shall  ctiurgc  you  and  discharge  you  with  the  motion 
uf  a  pewterer's  hnmnier;  come  off  and  on  swifter 
than  ue  that  gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket. 

3  Hen.  IT,  iii,  2. 

This  alludes  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
a  barrel,  by  putting  it  on  a  sling, 
which  is  thus  described  by  R.  Holme  : 

The  slings  are  a  stroiij;,  thick,  vet  short  pole,  not 
above  a  yard  and  a  half  long :  to  the  middle  is  fixed  a 
strong  plate  with  a  hole,  in  wliicii  is  put  a  hook  ; — 
on  this  hook  is  [are]  fastened  two  other  short  chains, 
with  broad-pointed  liooks,  with  them  clasping  the  ends 
of  the  barrels  above  the  heads,  the  barrel  is  lifted  np, 
and  borne  bv  two  men  to  any  place,  as  is  shewed 
Chap.  V,  No.  146. 

Aead.  of  Armory t  B.  Ill,  chap,  vii,  S  ^^V 

Most  people  who  live  in  London  have 
seen  the  operation,  in  taking  a 
barrel  from  the  dray,  which  is  exactly 
represented  by  Holme's  figure.  It  is 
evident,  that  to  hang  or  gibbet  a 
barrel  on  the  pole,  in  this  manner, 
must  be  done  by  a  quick  movement, 
80  as  to  attach  both  hooks  at  once. 
To  gibbet,  in  the  sense  of  to  hang  on 
a  gibbet,  is  still  a  term  in  common  use. 

To  GIBE.  To  jest.  This,  and  other 
words  of  the  same  derivation,  are  not 
yet  obsolete^  but  appear  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger  of  becoming  so.  They 
have  been  little  used  since  the  time  of 
Dryden,  or  that  of  the  Spectator,  and 
are  put  into  some  of  the  glossaries  to 
Spenser,  as  requiring  explanation. 
The  derivation  is  supposed  to  be  the 
old  French  gaber, 

GIBERALTER  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
cant  appellation  of  jocularity;  but  the 
host,  who  uses  it,  so  often  disfigures 
hts  words,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
what  he  means. 


Let  Die  cling  to  your  flanks,  mv  nivahXt  giberaUen. 

3Iernj  Dev.,  0.  PI.,  v,  259. 

The  name  of  the  fortress,  Gibraltar, 
could  not  then  be  popularly  known. 
GIDDED,  by  the  context  should  mean 
hunted,  unless  we  suppose  it  put  for 
giddied,  made  giddy  by  terror : 

In  hast  they  runne,  and  mids  their  race  they  staie. 
As  gidded  roe.  DoIwum  in  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  418. 

GIEFT.  Gift.  This  singular  spelling 
of  the  word  in  Spenser  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  expedient  to  make 
it  look  better  as  a  rhyme  to  theft  and 
left.  Many  peculiarities  of  this  author 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 

Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sons,  she  sent 
To  seek  for  snccoor  of  this  ladies  giefi. 

F.i^   V  X  14. 

t^b  GIG.     To  spin  round  ? 

No  wonder  they'l  confesse  no  losse  of  men; 
For  Rupert  knocks  'em,  Ull  they  gia  agen. 
They  fear  the  giblets  of  his  train,  they  fear 
Even  his  d(^,  that  four  leg'd  cavalier. 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 

fGIGGUMBOB.     Perhaps  a  boat. 

Talthibins  to  the  fleet  do's  rove 
To  fetch  a  giggumbob  for  Jove. 

Hornet's  lUas  Burlesqued,  17S3. 

GIGLET,  GIGLOT,  or  GIGLE.  A 
wanton  wench.  Junius  produces  a 
number  of  words  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  which  it  may  have  affinity ; 
as  gagol,  gcegl,  &c.,  all  meaning  laa- 
civious ;  yet  his  editor.  Lye,  doubts 
whether  it  be  not  derived  from  gigge, 
which,  he  says,  Chaucer  has  used  for 
a  mistress  (Tyrwhitt  has  noticed  it), 
or  from  giggle.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Sherwood  has  k  giggle,  ot  giggle t ; 
and  Cotgrave,  under  Gadrouillette, 
puts  a  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  &c. 

Let  him  speak  no  more :  away  with  those  giglots  too^ 
and  with  the  other  confederate  companion. 

Meat,  for  Meas.^  ▼,  1. 
But — with  a  proud,  majestical,  high  scorn. 
He  answer'd  thus :  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pUlage  of  a  gigU>t  wench.     1  Hen,  IV^  t,  L 

Fortune  is  called  a  giglet  in  Cymb., 
iii,  1 ;  and  Jonson  applies  the  same 
term  to  the  same  goddess : 

And  I  be  brought  to  do 
A  peevish  giglot  rites !  perhaps  the  thought 
And  shame  of  that  made  Fortune  turn  her  face. 

Sejanus,  act  v,  p.  2^v  . 
If  this  be 
The  recompence  of  striving  to  preserve 
A  wanton  gigglet  honest,  very  shortly 
'Twill  make  all  mankind ^andan. 

Massing.  Fatal  Dowry,  act  iiL 

GIGLET-WISE.     Like  a  wanton. 

That  thoa  wilt  gad  by  night  in  giglet-wise. 
Amid  thine  armed  foes  to  seek  thv  shame. 

rairf.  Tasso,  vi,  7SL 

By  GIGS.  A  corrupt  cant  oath,  per- 
haps still  further  depraved  from  by  git* 
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Chad  %  fonle  tome  now  of  late,  cliill  tell  it  you,  by 
gigs.  Gammer  Gurlon,  0.  PI.,  ii,  51. 

2b  GILD.  Though  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  the  colour  of 
blood  and  that  of  gold,  it  is  certain 
that  to  gild  with  blood  was  an  expres- 
sion not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  other  phrases  are  found 
which  have  reference  to  the  same 
comparison.  At  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  we  recollect  that  gold 
was  popularly  and  very  generally 
stvled  red.  See  some  instances  under 
Ruddock,  bed. 

If  he  do  hUed^ 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  Maeh.,  ii,  2. 

With  similar  ideas,  Macbeth  is  after- 
wards made  to  say, 

Here  lay  Drmcan, 
His  silver  skin  la^d  with  his  goldtn  blood. 

Ibid.,  sc.  3. 

The  poor  pun,  in  the  former  passage, 
is  not  ^o  easy  to  be  defended  as 
explained.  If  not  meant  for  a  quibble, 
the  jingle  should  have  been  avoided. 

Their  armours  that  marcli'd  hence  so  silver^bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  vitk  Trtnckmev^s  blood. 

K.  Juku,  ii,  2. 
We  hare  gilt  our  Greeldsh  arms 
With  blood  of  our  own  nation. 

Heyw)od's  Iron  Age,  part  2d. 

2.  Gilt^  or  gilded,  was  also  a  current 
expression  for  drunk.  This  sense 
niight  possibly  be  drawn  from  a  jocular 
allusion  to  the  grand  elixir,  or  aurum 
potabile  of  the  chymists.  Shake- 
speare, at  least,  has  combined  the 
two  notions : 

And  Triuculo  is  reeling  ripe ;  where  should  they 
Yiad  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them. 

Tempest,  r,  1. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  also  : 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drunk  too  f 
Wk.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir.   Old  sack,  old  sack,  Itoys. 

Chances,  iT,  8. 

The  same  authors  compare  old  sack 
to  the  philosopher's  stone : 

Old  reverend  sack,  whidi,  for  ought  that  I  can  read 

yet. 
Was  that  philosopher's  stone  the  wise  king  Ptolemens 
Did  all  his  wonders  by.  Mons.  Thomas,  act  iii. 

GILDED  PUDDLE.  We  find  this  ex- 
pression in  Shakespeare,  concerning 
which  the  commentators  are  silent. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  an  epithet  formed 
upon  a  minute  observation  of  a  com- 
mon phenomenon.  On  all  puddles 
where  there  is  much  mixture  of  urine, 
as  in  stable-yards,  &c.,  there  is  formed 
a  film,  which  reflects  all  the  prismatic 


colours,  and  very  principally  yellow^ 
and  other  tinges  of  a  golden  hue : 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded puddU 
Which  beasts  would  coug^  at.         Ant.  /■  CI.,  i,  4. 

The  matter  of  historical  fact  Shake- 
speare drew  from  his  old  friend  North, 
who  says. 

And  therefore  it  was  a  wonderfnll  example  to  the 
souldiers,  to  see  Antonius,  that  was  brought  up  in  all 
fineness  and  superfluitT,  so  easily  to  drimke  fmdile 
voter,  and  to  eate  wild  mites  and  rootea. 

NortVs  Plut..  p.  976,  ed.  of  1595 

tGILES'S  POUND,  ST.  The  exact 
site  of  this  pound,  which  occupied  a 
space  of  thirty  feet,  was  the  broad 
space  where  St.  Giles's  High-street, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  Oxford- 
street  meet.  The  vicinity  of  this 
spot  was  proverbial  for  its  profligacy ; 
thus,  in  an  old  song : 

At  Newnite  steps  Jack  Chance  was  found, 
And  bred  up  near  St.  Giles's  Pound. 

fGILL-BURNT-TAlL.  A  popular  name 
for  the  ignis  fat:. us. 

An  ignis  fatuus,  an  exhalation,  and  Gillicn  a  bnnt 
tails,  or  Will  with  tiie  wispe. 

Gay  ton's  Fsstivoms  Notes,  1664^  p.  96S. 

Also,  in  p.  97. 

Will  with  the  wispe,  or  Ggl  humt  tmgU. 

GILL-FLIRT;  from  giU,  and  JHH. 
Gill  was  a  current  and  familiar  temi 
for  a  female.  As  in  the  proverb, 
**  Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gi//,'' 
and,  "A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  CrillJ' 
Ray  says  it  ought  to  be  written  Jyll, 
being  a  familiar  substitute  for  Julia, 
or  Juliana.  Proverbs,  ^.  124.  Gill, 
however,  may  be  safely  written;  for 
from  Juliana  was  derived  the  popular 
name  Gillian,  as  well  as  Crillit  from 
Julietta  ;  eitlier  of  which  would  sap- 
ply  the  abbreviation  GiU.  In  Coles's 
Dictionary  we  have,  ^'Gillian  [s 
woman's  name],  Juliana.**  And 
afterwards,  "Gillet  [a  woman's  name], 
Julietta,  JSgidia.**  Gillian  is  among 
the  maids  whom  E.  Dromio  calls  for 
at  the  door,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors : 

Maud,  Bridiset,  Marian,  Cicely,  Giihan,  Giim ! 

Com.  of  £.,m,l. 
And  hy  the  right  of  war,  like  Gills, 
Condemn'd  to  distaffs,  horna,  and  wheels. 

ITMfilr.,  II.  ii,T.  709. 

Flirt  had  the  same  meaning  at  at 

present. 

See  Flirt-gill. 

tTis  fine  tiiat  I  mnit  be  dinUc*d 
Bt  too.  she  cries  then,  good  mistriss  GiU4Uurt  i 
Gill-jlurt  ?  enrag'd,  crys  t'other,  Wh^  ve  4rt- 
ty  piece  of  impudence,  ye  ill-hred  thier. 
I  scorn  your  terms,  good  mistriss  Tliimble-man's  wife. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  IMl 
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♦Jktf.  Not  one  word  of  all  this 1  was  a  tellinft  Wim, 

how  aome  young  huaseys  would  use  a  reverend  old 
gentleman  to  their  husband ;  a  parcel  of  mad  wild 
yilflirts,  thHt  like  nothing  but  boys  uud  beaus,  and 
powder  and  paint,  and  fool  and  feather. 

The  World  in  the  Moou,  1697. 

fGILLIAN   OF   BRENTFORD.      See 

Bkentford.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Julian  of  Brentford's  Testament,  men- 
tioned there,  is  not,  as  Nares  supposed, 
a  ballad,  but  a  very  curious  tract  in 
prose,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleinn  Library. 

Hare  me  to  bed,  good  sweet  mistress  Honeysuckle. 
I  doubt  that  old  hag.  Gillian  of  Brfntford,  has 
bewitched  me.  Westward  lloe,  1607. 

GILLOFER,  or  GELOFER.  The  old 
name  for  the  whole  class  of  carnations, 
pinks,  and  sweetwilliams ;  from  the 
French  girojie^  which  is  itself  cor- 
rupted from  the  Latin  cariophyllum. 
See  an  ample  account  of  them  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  pp.  172 — 175.  In 
Langham's  Garden  of  Health  they  are 
called  galofers.  See  p.  281.  Our 
modern  word,  ^t7/j(/fou7er,  is  corrupted 
from  this.  See  Stocke  GUlo/er,  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  p.  168.  They  were 
called  stock,  from  being  kept  both 
summer  and  winter. 

Here  sprinic  the  goodly  gelofer$. 

Some  white,  some  red,  in  showe. 
Here  prettie  pinkes  with  jagged  leaves. 

On  ruj^ged  rootes  do  growe. 
The  John  so  swcete  in  sliowe  and  smell 

Distincte  by  colours  twaine, 
About  tlie  borders  of  their  beds 

In  seemlie  sight  remaine. 

Plat's  Flowers,  ^e.,  in  Cms,  lAt.,  riii,  8. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  folio  edition,  it 
is  twice  written  ^t7/y-ror  (act  i?,  sc.  4). 
This  is  a  step  of  the  progress  to 
gillyflower,  which  the  modern  editions 
substitute.  The  John,  or  sweet-John, 
was  a  species  of  gelofer,  Johnson's 
Gerard,  p.  597,  ed.  1636.    See  John, 

SWEET. 

fGILLORE.     Plenty.     See  Galore. 

Tliey  all  with  a  shout  made  the  elements  ring. 

So  soon  as  the  office  was  o'er. 
To  feasting  they  went,  with  true  merriment. 

And  tippled  strong  liquors  ffillors. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John. 

GILTiY-VOR.     See  (Iillofer. 

GILT.     Gold,  or  gilding.     A  common 

subject  for  a  quibble,  with  the  word 

guilt. 

Have  for  the  ^7^  of  France  (0  guilt  indeed !) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

//(Ml   V.  Cho.  to  act  ii. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish 'd  crnim, 
VTipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt. 
Ana  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 

Bieh.II,u,\. 


Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt. 

3  Hen.  Fl,  u,  S. 
TIio'  guilt  condemns,  'tis  gilt  must  make  us  glad. 

J  Mad  World,  /-c,  0.  FL.  ▼.  388 
I  can  at  court. 
If  I  would,  show  my  gilt  i'  th'  presence. 

City  Match,  O.  Ph.  ix,  350. 

fGILTS.  A  cant  term  for  a  class  ot 
thieves. 

For  that  pnrjiose  he  maintains  as  strict  a  correspon- 
dence with  gilts  and  litters  as  a  mountebank  with 
applaud imr  midwives  and  recommending  nurses ;  atid 
if  at  any  time,  to  keep  up  his  credit  witTi  the  rabble, 
he  discovers  anythiujc,  'tis  done  by  the  same  occult 
hermetic  learning,  heretofore  profest  by  the  renowned 
Moll  Ciitpurse. 

Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer,  1678. 

GIMBOL  seems  to  be  equivalent,  in  the 
following  passage,  to  our  present  word 
gimcrack.  I  cannot,  with  Skinner, 
derive  it  from  engine.  More  probably 
a  corruption  of  Gimmal,  q^.  v. 

But  whether  it  were  that  the  rebell  his  pouder  faylde 
him.  or  tome  giwhol  or  other  was  out  oi^frame,  &c. 
Holinffsh.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  G  3,  col.  2. 

GIMMAL,  or  GEM  MOW.  A  sort  of 
double  ring,  curiously  constructed. 
'*  Gimmal,  annul  us  gemellus.'*  Coles, 
Some  derive  it  from  gemellus.  Also, 
any  nicely  formed  machinery.  So 
gimmals  are  used  here : 

1  think  by  some  odd  aimmals  or  device 

Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  ou. 

Else  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  so.  as  they  do. 

1  Hen.  FI,  i,  2. 
If  y  acts  are  like  the  motional  gymmals 
Fix'd  in  a  watch.  Fow  Breaker,  1636. 

A  gimmal  bit,  therefore,  should  be  a 
bit  in  which  two  parts  or  links  were 
united,  as  in  the  gimmal  ring : 

.:\jtid  in  their  pale  dull  months  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  fofol  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  2. 

Gimmal  rings  certainly  had  links 
within  each  other.  Thus,  in  a  stage 
direction  : 

Enter  Anamnestes  his  page,  in  a  grare  sattin  sute, 
pnrple  buskina,  8cc.— «  gimntal  ring  with  one  link 
hauging.  lAnqua,  0.  PL,  v.  136. 

J}«^  Sure  I  should  know  that  gimmal ! 
Joe.  Tis  certain  he.— I  had  forgot  my  ring  too. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  iv,  2. 

Some  ingenious  remarks  on  gimmal 
rings  occur  in  the  Archseologia,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  7 ;  where  it  is  proposed  to 
read,  in  Midsum.  N.  D.,  act  iv,  sc.  1, 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  gintwiai. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

If  Warburton*8  conjecture  of  gemell 
were  not  almost  certain,  this  might  be 
adopted.  The  ori$t;inal  reading,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  in  jewel,  which  the 
last  editor  has  endeavoured  to  confirm. 
Gimmal  ring*,  though  originally 
double,  were  by  a  further  refinement 
made  triple,  or  even  more  compli- 
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cated  ;  yet  the  name  remained  un- 
changed.    So  Herrick  : 

Tliou  gent'st  to  me  a  true-love  knot ;  but  I 

Return  a  ring  of  jimmals,  to  impl^ 

Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  Inple  tye. 

Hetper.,  p.  201. 

The  form  of  double,  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  gimmals,  may  be  seen  in 
the  plate  to  Holme's  Acad.,  b.  iii, 
Nos.  45  and  47,  where  he  tells  us  that 
Morgan,  in  his  Sphere  of  Gentry, 
has  spoken  of  *'  triple  gimbal  rings, 
born  by  the  name  of  hawberke." 
This  was,  evidently,  because  the  haw- 
berk  was  formed  of  rings  linked  into 
each  other. 
GIMMER,  8.  A  gimcrack,  a  curious 
contrivance  or  machinery.  Another 
corrupted  form  of  the  word  gemel,  or 
gemmel :  a  gemel,  or  double  ring, 
being  considered  as  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance. 

Who  knows  not  how  the  famous  Kentish  idol  moved 
her  eyes  and  hands,  by  those  secret  jrimmrrf  which 
now  every  puppet  play  can  imitate. 

Bp.  Hall,  quoted  by  Todd. 

See  other  instances  in  Todd's  John- 
son. 
To  GIN,  for  to  begin.  Usually  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  of  begin, 
but  shown  by  Mr.  Todd  to  be  the 
original  word,  from  gynnan,  Saxon. 

As  whence  the  sun  pifu  his  reflexion. 
Shipwrecking  storms,  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Macb.,  i,  2. 
Alas,  good  man,  I  see  thou  j^inst  to  rare. 

Draft.  Shtpk.  QarUud, 

So  it  was  in  the  early  editions ;  the 
later  have 

Thou  now  hegintt  to  rave.        WorJrei,  p.  1420. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  old  writers, 
and  is  used  through  all  the  tenses, 
which  can  no  longer  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary,, now  it  is  known  to  have 
been  the  primitive  form. 

tGIN.     Given.     Whiting,  1638. 

6ING.  Generally  used  for  a  sportive 
or  frolicksome  party ;  probably  a  mere 
corruption  of  gang. 

When  as  a  nymph,  one  of  the  merry  <7iii^. 
Seeing  she  no  way  could  be  won  to  sing. 
Come,  come,  quoth  she,  &c. 

Dr.  Miues'  Elvtium  Nymph.,  8,  p.  1478. 
But  now  the  n^mpns  prefer 
The  shepherd  ten  times  more, 
And  all  the  ^ng  ^loes  on  his  side ; 

Their  minion  him  they  make. 
To  him  themselves  they  all  apply. 


And  all  his  party  take.  '    Ibid.,  p.  U7». 

Here's  such  a  merry  gtng,  1  could  find  in  my  h( 

ith  such  company. 
Roaring  Girt,  0  PI.,  vi,  104. 


merry  ging,  l  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
sail  to  the  world's  end  with  such  company. 


Blesse  me,  quoth  Cbth-breeches,  what  a  gimg 

heere  gathered  together !  no  doubt  liell  i^  >iroke  loose. 

Oreme's  Qvip,  /-f.,  Uarl.  Misc.,  r,  iOS. 

fGINNY.    Crafty,  calculated  to  entrap! 

These  fellowes  with  their ^Hjr  phreeses  and  Itahooate 
discourses  so  set  afire  ihe  braving  thoughts  uf  our 
young  gentlewomen. 

Nixon's  Scourge  of  Cormptum,  IfilL 

f  GIPSISM.  The  circumstance  of  being 
a  gipsy  ;  gipsy  ism. 

Are  tncii  the  Sybils  dead?  what  is  become 
Of  the  loud  oracles  ?  are  the  augurea  dumb  ? 
Live  not  the  Magi  that  so  oft  reveal'd 
Natures  intents  f  itgipsitme  quite  repeal'df 
Is  friar  Bacon  nothing  but  a  UNme  ? 
Or  is  all  witchcraft  brain'd  with  doctor  Lamb? 

Randolph's  Foems,  164S. 

GIPTIAN,  8.  A  gipsy.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  being  an  intermediate 
state  of  the  word  between  Egyptian 
and  gipsy ;  but,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
attempt  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to 
the  etymology. 

How  now,  Qiptian  f  All  a-mort,  knave,  for  want  of 
company  ?  Promos  and  Cassandra,  P.  I,  ii,  & 

Also,  in  the  stage  direction  to  that 

scene,  '*Two  hucksters,  one  woman, 

one   like  a  Giptian,  the   rest  poore 

roges." 

We  have  a  Gyptian  in  Harrington's 

Ariosto,  with  this  description : 

Bouffh  grisly  beard,  eyes  staring,  visage  wan. 

All  parcht,  and  sunneburnd,  and  dc^onn*d  in  ii^^ 
In  fine  he  lookt  (to  make  a  true  description) 
In  face  like  death,  in  culler  like  a  Ojfpiian. 

B.xxix.ftM. 

Spenser  has  Gipsen : 

Certes,  laid  he,  I  mean  me  to  disguize 
In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wize. 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  lymiter, 
Or  like  a  Oipsen,  or  a  juggeler. 

lioth.Hubb.'sTaU,w,tl^ 

To  GIRD,  V.  act,  and  neut,  Fo  cut  m 
with  a  switch ;  from  gyrd,  mrga, 
Saxon.  More  recently,  to  cut  or  lash 
with  wit,  to  reproach.  Chaucer  hai 
it  in  the  sense  of  cutting  more 
severely : 

And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  prere 
To  slen  him,  and  "  to  girden  o^hia  heaa." 

konfs  Tkle,  r.  14461 

That  is  "  to  cut  of  his  head." 

We  find    it  also   in   lord   Sarrey't 

Poems : 

In  death  my  lyfe  I  do  pretenre, 

As  one  through  mrt  with  many  a  wounde. 

Old  4to,  sign.  R  3,  reprint  ed.,  p.  14S. 

That  is,  "  cut  through." 
And  in  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

These  said  her  ruthlease  hand  through  ^yrt  her 
valiant  hart.  ^         SuppL  to  ^.,  vol.  i.  p.  Sil 

The  metaphorical  sense   appears  in 
the  following  instances : 

Bru.  Being  mov*d,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 
Sie.  Be>n)ock  the  modest  moon.  CtnioL,  i,  L 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 


I  BjKirun  itaii  lot  mj  nit  ilKinia  wu  >um,  ud 

Srd  iii>-«ir,  JUi.  Ew  Ci-mfLf,°b.  PI?!^°I13. 

Is  Lie  II A  prrpeliul  uljr^uid  tie  ii  ttill  ^j^iiy  Uw 
t^r's  taiilEt,  wh«u  Ihii  TtTT  Biu»r  ihcwi  he  too 
much  citcenu  it.  BaW?/  Slicnt.,  Chw.  g. 

It  is  used  by  North  as  if  it  meaot  to 
spring  or  bound: 

SuI  hit  pge  garo  hii  hone  inch  n  lath  with  hi* 
vhippc,  that  hd  iiiAile  him  H  tayiffj  rar*ud,k«  tlM 
Terjr  pointt  of  the  darts  came  liEud  b>  the  hone  tnle. 

In  the  usual  seoBe  of  to  bind  round, 
it  is  from  pyrdan,  or  gyrdel. 
A  GIRD,  «.,  from  the  verb.     A   cut,  « 
carcasm,  n  stroke  of  satire. 


Tw.  5«r,  T, 

Swc«  Ida 

1  (—(lie  bUhop  hath  a  Idadij  ii'nO 

for  iliaine 

ni5  lord  of  Winchntei,  ntlcnl. 

lH«.f7.tii, 

Tlie 

maiden  nipt  Ihiu  bv  the  noie, 
n>iltlitbl«,hla.reif..fire. 

irrth!iiiiiir*di.Dlested.thiii 

Sheui.wer'ahmirnlre. 

Kindle,  F<,em..\m.«sa.t. 

F««I 

hattajir 

m«ore(oith=nll«. 

T,  UJgr  Kp/or  Uama,  Pre 

ISuppMiD 

TgWana 

raB.ta,.einlibellin|i. 

Fnr«HHh  t 

.tie  icreiich-o>le.  ini.ild  be  ctl'd  the  wib 

Wlinie  asi 

H-hu  doe  1 

eir  aianiff  muae.  ^j^^'^^J ;^  ^^^^^^^  j^^^ 

GIRDlilR. 

A  jester,  or  sntirist;    fron 

the  above. 

Hl,),.li. 

■eaqnlpt  Vaarj.  We  pent  ji>ifor»  (all 

J.  PL,  Li,  lis. 


OIRDLE.  Shakespeare  has  several 
liiuex  used  to  girdle,  iat  to  enclose 
or  embrace.     See  Todd. 

tniRDLE.    Phrase. 

oplid  The  door.  The  king  aaked  litr  if  BudvaJea  waa 
■iiiTiiif.    The  maid,  itariDg  Imn  La  the  lace,  aajing, 

vni.'r  fn'dlrr        ^U  Brills S]^«l- j"  1  TlCn 3- 

GIHDLER.  A  maker  of  girdles.  There 
is  a  Girdler's  Company  in  the  city  of 
London,  incorporated  in  1499,  and 
confirmed  in  1516.  Girdlers'  ball  is 
spoken  of  by  Stove  in  Basinghall 
-■rd,  p.  227,  ed.  1599. 

l^lk  with  the  girJIer.  or  the  millino, 

That  Hot  unilidtiieprolluulDioae  trade*, 
By  brtniinr  ap  the  form  of  caiTjrLiig 
Their  Moniliiii  in  tlieir  haoda, 

B.  ^  Fl.  Hm.  Vu'i  F..  1, 1. 

The  folios  read  milner  and  tnilVner. 
Milner  meant  a  miller,  but  it  should 
be  milliner,  at  full  length,  for  sense 
and  metre.  The  girdlert  sold  s«ord 
belts,  and  the  milliners  ribands  and 
tnssels,  wbicb  were  not  wanted  when 
the  avorda  were  carried  in  the  hand. 


3  GIS 

GIRDLESTEAD;  from  girdle,  and 
tlead.    The  place  of  the  girdle ;  that 

is,  the  waist. 

EialleuteaaUi;  dicide  jonnElf  iatlFohalri,  inltbT 
the  firilatiti,  lend  ODe  half  with  )oui  liidjr,  ud 

Whjtboiildtb^9WKietoTe-lockehangd4ii|Liii|[downe, 
ElaiiOE  thy  girdU-itnd  with  faULoa  pride? 

iffaliovU  SItnkiri.  *io,  IBM,  lign.  C  1. 
And  Id  hii  helliea  rlunie  oaa  ilieath'd.  heoeUh  hi* 
tiMnliti.  Ma^ai.  Botur.  p.  T«. 

•The  reiuei  Rach  l^om  the  lojnea  to  the  l>iitiockel, 
tud  doe  properly  bclonff  to  the  put  beiowe  tlie  traatfl, 
at  girik^lHili.  The  huttodiea  are  that  ilnhl:r  put 
which  larTeth  iu  for  the  uje  of  litting. 

Umatna  on  Pmli„s,  IdM. 

GIRN.  A  corruption  of  ^nn;  a  form 
still  used  in  Scotland,  end  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England. 

Tbii  la  at  leaat  asifw  atfortone,  it 

Mot  a  fait  imUe.  »*>»,  O.  fl.  viiJ,  tW. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  in  Burns's 
Poems,  who  says  of  a  rope,  that 

It maJieg  raid  MiowBcina  ud ffuc. 

WL-chokiudnsid.  ITgrfa,  p.  107. 

Latimer,  however,  clearly  employs 
girning  for  grinning,  in  the  sense  of 
laughing : 

I  hate  baaid  lajr,  that  Id  Kmu  pluea  they  goe  with 
■ha  caneatiraiaf  and  flearln^  aa  theufh  they  cent 
to  a  heue-Mitini,  which  Ihlu  no  doubt  i>  naught. 

See  Gerne. 
tGIRSE.    A  girth  ? 

Aa  aadlen  for  their  clki  haire  bi  itnffe  theii  ladh*, 
And  giria.  and  a  thaoaaiid  MIe  fadlea. 

Ttylar"!  Wotiu,  UtO, 

By  GIS,  GISSE,  JYSSE,  or  JIS.  An 
OHth ;  doubtless  a  corrupt  abhrevia- 
tion  of  by  Jetua ;  but,  I  should 
imagine,  rather  from  the  word  itaelf, 
than,  aa  Dr.  Ridley  supposes,  from 
the  initials  I.  U.  S.  inscribed  on 
altars,  books,  &c. 

By  Oil,  and  b;  St.  Cbaril;, 


,e  loi  ihame.  BihI.,  I 


Lykeu 


JVain  o/Falir.  tr.  by  Chaloncr,  liin.  0  i. 

Uuoea^Blitii.  a^d^e  i!^\u^l7  li^cit.  whorae  I 
hnde  fulUUll  Euclt-  ami  kh  Engl.,  lign.  C 1,  b. 

tt,  be  Gil.  twold^e  trim  xcthct. 


GIST.     See  G£3T. 


l>f  nuf  nfCMfUim  Jna,  KM. 
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GITE.  A  gown ;  supposed  by  Skinner 
to  be  from  giste,  French,  a  bed,  be- 
cause some  lie  down  in  their  gowns! 
It  is  used  by  Chancer,  and  marked  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  of  French  original. 

Wben*  Phoebus  rote  he  left  his  golden  weed, 
And  donn'd  a  ffite  in  deepest  pnrple  dv'd. 

Fairf.  fasso,  xiii,  54. 
Percue  my  itnuifce  attire,  mv  trlittenng  irolden  ffite. 
Doth  either  make  yon  marrel  tnus.  nr  more  yon  with 
delite.  G^aoAgne't  Workes,  sitfu.  C  6,  b. 

A  stately  nimph,  a  dame  of  hearenly  kinde. 
Whose  riittriug  gite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes. 
As  yet  I  note  what  prnper  hew  it  bare. 

wucoignt,  Pkuflomfne,  Induct 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  metaphorically  for  spleudour: 

As  doth  the  da?  light  settle  in  the  west, 
Su  dim  is  David's  glonr,  and  his  gite. 

David  and  Beihsahe,  Orijr-  of  EngL  Pmma,  ii,  158. 
iNo  biasing  beauty  bright  lialli  set  my  heart  on  fire, 
Vo  ticing  talke,  no  gorgeous  gtftc,  torroenteth  my 

desire.  Gascoigne's  JForts. 

OITTERN,  or  GHITTERNE,  *.  A 
cittern.  Coles  (Engl.  Diet.)  says,  a 
«mall  sort  of  cittern.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  a  variation  or  corruption  of 
■cittern.  The  Italian  was  cetera 
{from  cithara,  Lat.),  or  chitarra, 
which  the  Spaniards  made  guitarra^ 
whence  our  guitar.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  material  difference  be- 
tween these  instruments,  except  in 
the  carved  head  of  the  gittem,  which 
may  be  considered  as  only  an  old 
fashion.  Ben  Jonson  ludicrously 
introduces  cittern  and  gittem  as  dif- 
ferent ;  but  possibly  without  accuracy, 
in  80  loose  a  composition  : 

Ibr  grant  that  most  barbers  ciin  plav  o*  the  dttem. 
Is  it  requisite  a  lawyer  should  pleaa  to  ngkitUrn? 

FitioH  of  Miifkt,  a  Masque,  voL  ri,  p.  23. 
Ply  the  gittem^  sco«r  the  crowd. 

iMiifi.  Nymipkal.,  8,  p.  1512. 
Dut  as  they  were  in  the  uiidst  of  those  unfained 

ceremonies,  a  gitienu  ill  played  on made  them 

look,  8ic.  Femhr.  Arc.^  b.  ii,  p.  20S. 

See     CiTTEBNE.       Also     Hawkins's 
Hist.  Mus.,  vol.  iv,  p.  113. 
<GIUST.      So  Spenser  writes  joust ^  a 
tournament;    from   giostra,    Italian. 
Too  often  corruptly  written /u«/. 

Full  joUr  knight  he  seem'd,  and  Cure  did  sitt, 
Aa  one  ror  knightly  giutU  and  fierce  encnunters  fitt. 

F.  «,  I,  i.  1. 

Also  in  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  o{giusts. 

October,  V,  39. 

So  also  he  writes  the  verb  to  giust* 
fTo  GIVE.     In  the  sense  of  to  misgive. 

CUn.  I  will  looke  to  that    But  I  eannot  tell  indeede 
how  my  minde  ^'resne,  that  all  is  not  welL 

Terence  i«  EngHtk^  1614. 

To  give  at,  to  attack. 

^inre  that  the  olde  poet  pereeiTeth  he  canaot  with- 


hold our  poet  from  his  enderoan,.  and  pat  him  ti 
silence,  he  goeth  about  by  taunts  to  tcrrine  him  fnn 
writing.    And  thus  he  gites  at  him. 

Terence  in  English,  1611 

To  give  back,  to  retire. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood, 

Tarquin  began  to  faint; 
For  he  gate  back,  and  bore  his  shield 

So  low,  he  did  repent. 

Ballad  of  King  Arikm* 

To  eive  in,  to  yield. 

'^fomtn  in  shape  and  beanty  men  exeeede : 
Here  T  ^ir^  in,  1  doe  confesse  t  indeede. 

Thf  Seyce  MetamorphoM,  MS.  temp.  Jac  L 

To  GIVE  THE  DAY.  To  wish  a  good 
day  to. 

Sweetly  she  came,  and  with  a  modest  blush, 
Gave  htm  the  dag,  aiid  then  accosted  thus. 

Browne,  Brit.  Poet.,  I,  ii,  p.  ii 

To  GIVE  THE  DOR,  or  the  GLEEL 
Similar  expressions  for  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.     See  Dob,  and  Gleek. 

fGLACE.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
grace. 

Wheare,  with  halter  aboate  my  neck,  or  ladder  set, 
Tume  the  ladder,  they  cnde,  none  other  glace  to  geL 

Hegwoo^s  Spider  and  Flie,  1»1 

GLADE.  An  open  track  in  a  wood, 
particularly  made  for  placing  nets  for 
woodcocks. 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  glades  throa^ 
the  woods,  Hud  hang  nets  across  them ;  and  so  tis 
woodcocks  shooting  through  the  glades,  at  thdr 
nature  is,  strike  against  the  nets,  and  are  entandel 
in  them.  Willughby,  OmiM^  I S. 

Bradley,  in  his  Family  Dictionary, 
says  that  woodcocks  are  easily  taken 
in  nets  spread  along  the  forests,  *'  or 
else  in  glades.**  All  the  old  diction- 
aries have  *'to  make  a  glade  in  a 
wood,  colluco.'*  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
very  properly  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  glade  in  the  following 
passage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
where  the  printed  editions  have  glode, 
in  that  sense  an  unheard  of  v^ord. 
See  his  Remarks,  p.  196. 

Bksa  me,  what  thing  is  this  f  two  pinnadet 
Upon  her  pate  1  Is't  not  Kglade  to  catch  woodcocks? 

WUd§.  C3Uar,T,4 

For  gUide^  aa  still  used  in  poetry,  see 

Johnson. 
\To  GLADISH.     To  bark.     Fr.  glatir. 

Wlio  from  till  parts  with  apeed  assembled  weare 
About  the  generalls  tent,  his  will  to  hear : 
As  doth  the  hounds  about  thdr  fanut  ai  mome 
Com  gladithing  at  bearing  of  his  home.       Du  Bartss. 

fib  GLARE.     To  stare. 

"One  as  nielancholie  as  a  cat,**  answered  Ifodao. 
"and  glared  upon  me  aa  if  he  would  hate  looked 
throu^  me.*'  Mam  m  ika  Moms,  IflOI. 

tGLARE.     Mire;  mud. 

Eight  monthes  the  winter  dnrei; 

The  ficfv  it  is  lo  neat. 
As  it  is  May  before  he  tume 

His  ground  to  sowe  Ms  wlieate. 
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fOLART.     Fleam. 

For  The  partj  that  is  inromlired  in  the  breast  with 
•ny  kiud  ^f  'fl&ime  or  y^r/.— Take  the  powder  of 
bet«)ni«,  and  driuke  it  witli  warme  water,  it  voideth 
and  purjeeth  the  fleame  wondrously,  aud  doth  away 
the  giart  or  fleame. 

GLASS.  A  looking-glass,  hanging  from 
the  girdle,  was  long  a  fashionable 
female  ornament.  Scubbs  speaks 
with  coarse  anger  of  this  insigniticant 
custom : 

They  must  have  their  loolnng-glaue*  carried  with 
them  wheresoever  they  go ;  and  }{nod  reason,  for  else 
how  could  they  see  the  deinl  iu  them. 

JnatomU  qf  Ahu»€t. 
I  would  not  have  a  huly 
That  wears  a  glau  about  her. 

In  Massinger's  City  Madam,  act  i, 
sc.  1,  lady  Eich,  her  daughters, 
and  Millescent,  come  in  with  looking^ 
gloMtes  at  their  girdles, 

I  confess  all,  I  reply 'd, 
And  the  glass  hangs  by  her  side. 
And  the  girdle  'bout  her  waist,  kc 
B.  Jons.  Descript.  of  a  Lady,  vol.  ri,p.  876. 
How  his  [the  man's]  pocket-combe 
To  spruce  his  peruke,  and  her  [the  woman's]  girdle- 

glasse 
To  order  her  black  patches,  came  together. 

R,  Brom^s  New  Jead.,  iv,  p.  86. 

Notwithstanding  ail  this,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  this  custom 
is  not  referred  to  by  the  speaker  in 
the  passage  of  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  originally  brought 
it  forward.  The  princess  there  evi- 
dently means  to  call  the  forester  her 
glass,  for  having  honestly,  as  she 
chooses  to  say,  represented  her  person  : 

Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  [money]  for  tellinf  true. 

ir,  L 

Now  "good  my  glass,V  is  the  same 
as  "my  good  glass;'*  as  "good  my 
lord,  or  my  li^c,"  for   "my  good 
lord,  or  liege." 
To  GLASS,  V,    To  view  as  in  a  glass. 

Then  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright. 
And  hold  the  same  before  the  warrior's  face. 

That  he  may  glass  therein  his  garments  light. 
His  wanton,  soft  attire,  and  view  his  case. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  xir,  77. 

See  also  Sidney,  as  quoted  by  Todd. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  to 
glass,  for  to  enclose  in  glass : 

As  jewels  in  crystals  for  some  prince  to  buv, 

Who  tendring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 

were  glwd^ 
Did  point  oot  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past. 

Lore  s  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 

GLASS,  BROKEN  BY  POISON.  It 
waa  formerly  a  current  notion  that 
fine  glass,  such  as  that  of  Venice,  the 
only  crystal  glass  originally  made, 
would  break  if  poison  were  pot  into 


it.  To  this  opinion  Masainger  al- 
ludes : 

Here  crystal  glasses 

*  *  *  *    this  pore  metal 

So  innocent  is  and  faithful  to  the  mistress. 
Or  master,  that  poesMses  it,  that  ruther 
Than  hold  one  dfrop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Massing.  Renegado,  i,  3. 

Hereby  was  signified,  that  as  glasse  by  nature  holdeth 

nopoyson — so  a  (aythful  ooansellor  holdeth  no  treason. 

Ferres  and  Porrex,  Dumb  Show,  act  ii ;  O.  Fl.,  i.  128. 

This  is  among  the  errors  noticed  by 
Brown : 

And  thoagb  it  be  nid  that  po]rwm  will  break  a  VeiM§- 
aj^t  yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 
Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preaenra- 
tive  for  nrincea  and  persons  exalted  to  such  fears; 
and  surety  fu*  better  than  divers  now  in  use 

B.  vii,  ch.  17. 

Fine  or  Venice  glass  was  first  made  in 
England  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
See  Stowe 

GLAVE,   GLEAVE,  or   GLAIVE.      A 
broad  sword.     Glaive,  old  French. 

Not  surely  arm'd  in  steel  or  iron  stronc. 
But  each  a  gleae  had  pendent  by  his  sioe. 

Fkiff.  7k«fo,i,fi0. 
Ill  speak  nothing  but  guns,  and  glares,  and  staves,  kc 

lAngwi,  0.  PI.,  v,  lU. 

It  sometimes  meant  also  a  kind  of 
halberd,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  note 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens*s  Shake- 
apeare,  vol.  v,  p.  542.  This  kind  was, 
perhaps,  intended  in  these  passages : 

A  heavy  ease 
When  farce  to  force  is  knit,  aud  sword  nxkAgUoM 
In  civil  broil  make  kin  and  countrymen 
Slaoghter  themselves  in  others. 

EdtB.  in,  O.  PI.,  ii,  38a 
With  bills  and  yfcMf  from  prison  was  I  led. 

Cknrckg.  Ckailenge,  p.  44. 

Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
club: 

And  laving  both  his  hands  upon  his  glatft 

With  cureadful  strokes  let  dnre  at  him  so  sere 

As  forst  him  flie  abacke.  F.  Q ,  IV,  vu,  28. 

In  St.  25,  he  had  said  that  hia  weapon 
was  a  *'  craggy  club." 

tWhat  iron  instrameat?  said  tlie  advocat,  it  possibly 
Might  be  a  spade.  Vo,  sir,  said  the  countryman,  it 
was  a  gleave,  being  unwilling  to  use  the  name  of 
sword  or  whittle.  mstorg  ofFraneion,  1655. 

2b    GLAVER.      To    flatter.     Gliwan, 
Saxon ;  also  Welch* 

Scare  not  a  lUttenng  cangue  to  gla»er  anie. 

4g9et%muUe  Skepk..  1594,  Rign.  D  4.  \ 
Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  senile 
patches  ot  gUt0eri»§  fiattery  to  stitch  up,  Itc 

Jmloiuo  and  MelMa^  sign.  A  3,  b. 
O  glavering  flatterie, 
How  potent  art  thou  1 

MarsUm's  Wlmt  yam  wUi,  D  3.    < 
For  commonly  in  all  dissimulations 
Th'  excess  of  gUtpmng  doth  the  gufle  detect. 

Mirror  for  Maa.,  p.  40<J. 

In  the  following,  and  several  other 
passages,  it  means  leering^  ogling; 
that  iSf  flattering  by  iooka  oi  tender- 
ness: 
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Do  you  )iear,itiff-toe?  give  him  warning,  admonition 
to  forsake  his  sawcy  gfavfring  grace,  and  his  giggle 
•ye.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

When  grand  Mscenas  casts  a  glatering  eye 

On  the  cold  present  of  a  poesy. 

HalTs  Satires,  V,  I,  p.  85,  repr.  ed. 

Hal  now  he  glavfrs  with  his  fawning  snowte. 

Marsl.  Scourge,  Sat.  6th. 
For  shame,  leave  ruuning  to  some  satrapas. 
Leave  glavering  on  him  in  the  peopled  presse; 
Holding  him  on  as  he  through  Paul's  doth  walkf. 
With  nodds  and  lees,  and  odd  superfluous  talke. 

Marslon's  Satires,  1,  p.  137,  repr.  ed. 
tHowbeit  of  his  owne  nature  suspitious  he  was,  and  of 
a  base  and  faint  heart ;  and  smiling  also  after  a  bitter 
sort ;  yea  and  glavering  otherwhiles  upon  a  man  to  do 
him  liarme.  Holland's  dmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
tFor  this,  as  also  your  other  endowments,  my  pen 
might  worthily  fil  wLole  pages;  but  vour  splendent 
rertues  can  easily  be  their  own  heraulds,  to  Iim  forth 
their  own  armory ;  and  to  extoll  in  presence  is  more 
glatering  and  poetical,  than  true  loving  and  patlietical. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

tSo  expert  divers  call  aloud. 

Pray  mind  your  pockets,  to  the  crowd ; 

And  by  such  subtile  glav'rin^  means. 

Prevent  distrust  of  their  designs; 

But  if  your  eves  a'n't  quirk  of  motion. 

They'll  play  tlie  rogue,  that  gave  the  caution. 

Hudihras  Redixitus,  part.  1708. 

GLAVERER.     A  flatterer. 

These  ^/arwrrj  gone,  myself  to  rest  1  laid. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  407. 

GLAZE-WORM,  or  GLASS-WORM.  A 
glow-worm . 

Doest  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  should  be 
hke  the  ^/or^-tr&rm,  which  shineth  most  bright  in  the 
darke  ?  Euphuts,  sign.  1 4. 

Moufet,  in  his  chapter  de  Cicindela, 
Bays :  **  Anglis  gloworme,  shine- 
worme,  glassworme,  quasi  splendes- 
centem  vermem  vocares." 

GLEADE,  GLEDE,  or  GLEED.  Burning 
coal,  flame,  fire,  or  heat ;  from  gled, 
Saxon.     It  is  in  Chaucer. 

Mv  eyes  with  tears  against  the  fire  striving, 
Wliose  scorching  ^^^i  my  heart  to  cinders  turnctli. 

Drayt.  Idea,  40. 
Hot  burning  coals  doth  to  his  mouth  present, 
Which  he  to  handle  simply  doth  not  stick, 
This  little  fool,  this  retchless  innocent. 
The  burning  gUed  with  his  soft  tonrue  doth  lick. 

Ibid.,  Birth  of  Moses,  p.  1669. 
Assure  yourselfe  the  heate  is  colde  which  m  your 

hand  yuu  fele, 
Compar'd  to  quick  sparkesand  glowing  furious  gUade, 
As  m>m  your  bewties  pleasant  eyne  love  caused  to 
proceade. 

Rcmeus  and  Juliet,  SuppL  to  Sh  ,  i,  p.  285. 
Faire  Ilium  fall  in  burning  red  gUdes  downe. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  backv.  Induct.,  p.  268. 

Seemingly  borrowed  from  lord  Surrey ; 

I  saw  Tbroia  £all  down  in  burning  gUies. 

jBneid,  ii,  v.  821. 

To  GLEADE.  To  bam;  from  the  above. 

The  nearer  I  approch,  the  more  my  flame  doth  gleede. 

Turherv.  OntTt  Epist.,  Q  4. 

fGLEANE.  Properly,  a  handful  of  corn 
tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 

A  gletmt  or  heape  of  come  commonly  gathered  and 
bound  by  handfals  together. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  87. 


GLEAVE.  The  same  as  glave,  a  sword. 
Sep  Gt  avf 

GLEDE,  or  GLEAD.  A  kite,  a  kind 
of  hawk.  Glida,  Saxon  ;  some  sup- 
pose from  his  gliding  motion. 

The  gUad  and  swallow  labouring  long.  effectleM, 
'Gainst  certain  deatb,  with  weaned  wings  &11  dovn, 
For  want  of  pearch,  and  with  the  rest  do  drown. 

Sjflv.  Du  Bartas,  2d  day,  Ist  vceL 

In  the  public  version  of  the  BiMe, 
the  fflede  and  kite  are  put  together, 
as  if  they  were  two  birds;  but  that 
is  an  error.  Deut.,  xiv,  13.  [Com- 
pare the  following,  however.] 

tHowbeit,  the  Saracens,  whom  we  are  never  lo  wiih 
either  for  our  friends  or  enemies,  raimoring  ap  ud 
do«"ne  over  the  countrey,  whatsoever  came  in  ibeir 
way,  in  a  small  time  spoyled  and  destroyed,  like  oato 
ravenous  aledes  and  kites,  which  if  they  have  jpiel 
mi 


any  prey  from  on  high,  quickly  in  their  flight  nutdi 
it  up,  or  if  thev  seize  upon  it,  make  no  long  stay. 

IfoUand's  Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  \91i. 

A  GLEEK.    A  jest,  or  scoff;  from  glig, 
jest,  Saxon.     Whence  also  glee. 

Now  Where's  tlie  bastard's  braves,    and   Chirlei'i 
aleeksf  1  Fm.  F/,  iii,  1 

You  feare  such  wanton  gleets,  and  ill  report, 
May  stop  great  states  that  thither  would  resort  \ 

Sir  J.  Harringt.  Epigr.,  m,  38. 
Unto  whom  Lucilla  answered  with  this  gliete.  f 

EupL,ll 

I'o  give  the  gleek,  meant  to  pass  a  , 
jest  upon,  to  make  a  person  appear  \ 
ridiculous :  I 

Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ?    Pet.  No  money,  on  aj 
faith,  but  the  gUck.  Bom,  and  JuL,  it,  S. 

To  give  the  minstrel,  which  follows, 
has  no  such  meaning.  Peter  only 
means,  **  I  will  call  you  minstrel,  and 
so  treat  you ;"  to  which  the  musician 
replies,  ''Then  I  will  give  you  the 
serving  creature,**  as  a  personal  re- 
tort in  kind. 

By  manly  mart  to  purchase  prayse, 
And  give  his  foes  the  gleeke. 

Turberv.,  died  by  Steeveu. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken,  when  he 
gave  the  passage  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  as  an  example  of  gleek,  in  the 
sense  of  music.  Glig  certainly  had 
that  sense,  and  the  derivative  glet 
retains  it.  when  we  speak  of  catehet 
and  glees;  but  gleek  has  not  been 
found  so  used. 
To  GLEEK.     To  jest,  or  scoff  at. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  oeeasion. 

Midt,  N.  Dr,,m,\. 
I  have  seen  yon  gUeking  and  galling  at  this  ge&UeMB 
twice  or  thnce.  Hm,  T,  T,  I. 

The  more  that  I  get  her.  ^hemore  she  doth  gUA  ■•. 

Tom  Tyler  and  Ida  W^  \m. 

OLEEK.  A  game  at  cards,  played  by 
three  persons  with  44  cards,  eieh 
hand  having  12»  and  8  being  left  for 
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ihe  stock.  It  might  also  be  formed 
from  glig  ;  but  a  game  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  by  old  French 
writers  :  "  Glic  est  un  jeu  de8  ancjens ; 
selon  Villon  et  Coquillard,  il  signifie 
bonheur,  hazard."  Diet,  da  Vieux 
Lung.  Francois.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Rabelais,  in  t)ie  cliapter  on  the  sporta 
of  Gargantua. 

It  was  reckoned  a  very  gentiel  game 
in  Ben  JoiisonV  time : 

Nor  play  with  coatarmongen  at  mumchance,  tray- 
trip, 

—  But  keep  tbe  g:iUanL'«t  oompauy  and  the  beat 

t;anirs  — 

—  Glrek  nnd  primero.  Jlckem.,  r,  4. 

In  the  scene  whence  the  following 
pnssage  comes  is  A  good  specimen  of 
tlie  mode  of  playing. 


Conif,  tirntlenien,  wbat'i  yonr  zamef    VfhfgUek; 

V  gnnie.     GUek  let  it  be,  for  1  am 

penmudnl  I  shall  tfUrk  some  of  you — whHt  play  we? 


ihai's  >(mr  o««ly  game 

persiiudnl  I  shall  fftftrk  ,  -t   « 

twelve  [K-nccffUek/  Greeners  Th  Quoque,0. Fl,ri\,4S 

The  laws  of  the  game  are  given  at 
large  in  a  book  entitled  Wit's  Inter- 
preter. The  account  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here,  but  the  most  material 
parts  of  it  are  these.  The  players 
must  be  three,  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
the  dence!^  and  trois  are  thrown  out 
of  the  pack  ;  each  person  has  twelve 
cards  dealt  to  him,  and  eight  are  Ipft 
for  the  stock  ;  seven  of  which  may  be 
bought  by  the  phiyers,  the  eighth  is 
the  turn-up  card,  which  belongs  to 
the  dealer.  The  cards  had  nick- 
names :  the  ace  of  trumps  being  called 
Tib,  the  knave  Tom,  and  the  four 
Tiddie  ;  each  of  these  is  paid  for,  to 
him  who  holds  it,  by  the  two  others. 
There  are  other  prizes,  as  a  mourn ival 
(or  four)  of  any  card,  according  to  its 
Talue,  as  ace,  king,  &c. ;  a  gleek  (or 
three)  of  any  of  them  in  proportion. 
Whatever  the  prize  is,  three,  four,  six, 
or  eight  of  the  stake  is  paid  by  the  two 
other  players  to  the  holder  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, even  a  small  stake  might 
run  high ;  and  farthing,  halfpenny, 
or  penny  gleek,  were  common  among 
private  persons,  being  equivalent  to  so 
much  a  fish  at  other  games.  But  some 
would  not  play  less  than  sixpence, 
or  a  shilling ;  and  the  spendthrift  in 
the  above  comedy  will  not  condescend 
to  play  less  than  halfcrowus. 


Many  other  rules  are  given  respecting 
the  n>,  the  revie,  and  the  ruff^  which 
tliev  who  wish  to  know  must  be 
referred  to  the  book  above  cited ;  and, 
as  vfames  for  three  are  rather  scarce, 
it  might  be  thought  an  object  by  some 
to  revivf  the  forgotten  game  of  gleek; 
which,  by  those  rules,  may  easily  be 
recovered.  See  Wit's  Interpreter, 
1662,  p.  365. 

To  gleek  appears  above  as  a  term  of 
play,  for  gaining  a  decisive  advantage 
in  the  game.  To  be  gleek'dxa  used 
also  for  the  contrary.  O.  PI.,  vii, 
44. 
A  GLEBK,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  term 
in  the  above  game,  meaning  three 
cards  of  a  sort,  as  three  aces,  three 
kings,  &c.  See  Wit's  Interpreter,  p. 
367,  where  it  is  added,  that  a  gleek  of 
aces  received  four  (of  the  stake)  each, 
of  kings  three,  queens  two,  and  knaves 
one,  from  the  other  two  players. 

But  first 
Call  Ajrmellina;  for  this  dav  we'll  rclebrnte 
A  gleet  of  marriastes :  Pandolfo  and  Flavin. 
Sulpitia  aud  uiYscIf,  ntid  Triiirulo 
With  Armelliiiu.  AlhHuuuar,  0.  PI.,  vii.  33i 

You  say  wittily, gossip;  and  therefore  l**!  a  protest };o 
out  axninst  him. — A  iiiournivnl  of  protests,  or  a  qleek 
at  least.    B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  News,  Fourth  Interniean. 

A  inournival  was  four  cards  of  a  sort. 
See  MouiiNiVAL. 
GLERB.  Any  slimy,  ropy,  transparent 
matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg; 
properly  glair,  from  French.  As 
applied  to  an  egg,  glair  is  still  in 
use.    [See  Glake.]     • 

Let  nie  likewise  declare  my  facta  and  fall. 
And  eke  recite  what  meanes  this  i^\mjgUr9. 

Mirr.far  Mag.,  p.  100. 
I  knew  my  life  no  loneer  could  abide, 
For  nimniish  stench,  bloud,  poison,  niimy  alert, 
Tliat  in  bis  [the  monster's]  body  so  abundant  were. 

Ibii,,  p.  109. 

tro  GLEWE.  To  look  eagerly;  to 
stare. 

Who  gallopt  on,  aud  glewde  with  fell  refcarde, 
Pi-oiiounring  threates  aud  termea  of  hye  disdaine. 

TurbervilUi  Tragicall  TuUs,  1587 

GLIB.  A  large  tuft,  or  bush  of  hair, 
hanging  over  the  face,  and  worn  par- 
ticularly by  the  Irish.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  natural  head  of  hair,  com- 
pletely matted  together,  by  not  being 
ever  cut  or  combed.  Hence  it  was 
compared  to  a  thatch,  &c. 

Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weedet  disfoU'd, 
Witli  h«avy  glib  dctorui'd,  and  meiij:er  face. 

5mw.  F.  ^..  IV,vm,12. 
They  [the  Irish]  have  another  custome  from  the 
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Sc>thinn8.  that  is  the  wpRring  of  mantles;  and  long 
^libhfs,  w  liicli  i»  a  tliickr  curled  bush  of  baire,  bang- 
ing diwiie  uvcr  tlicirt yes. and  monstiuuvly disguising 
them,  which  ;ire  l>oth  \CTy  b:id  and  hurtfnll. 

Spmsrr's  fine  of  Irrland,  p.  365.  ed.  Todd. 
Proud  they  are  of  long  crisped  liusbrsof  heare.  which 
they  temie  glibs.  Hulituk.  Hist,  oflrel.,  D  4. 

It  appears  that  tliis  mode  was  also 
adopted  by  women  in  Ireland  : 

The  Irisli  princesse,  and  with  Iter  a  tifteeu  others  moe, 

With  banging  glybbes  that  hid  their  necks  as  tynsel 

shadowing  inoe.    //an*.  Alb.  En^L,  t.  26,  p.'  127- 

Gainsford's  Glory  of  England  says, 
that  those  of  the  women  were  called 
glibbins.     See  Todd's*  Johnson. 

-tLike  mornings  clad 
In  gricsl'd  frosts,  ere  plump-cbeek'd  Autume  had 
Shorn  ihtaUbs  golden  locks,  some  silver  hairs 
Mixt  with  his  black  anpeard. 

Cnamberlayne's  PharonniJa,  1659. 

To  GLIB.  To  castrate  ;  supposed  to  be 
from  making  smooth,  which  is  the 
effect  of  that  operation  on  men. 

By  mine  honour 
I'll  jrcid  tliem  »11 ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see 
To  bring  false  jrenerations:  ibev  are  coheirs. 
Ami  1  bad  r.itlu- r  i/fih  my^tU,  than  they 
S]n)uld  not  produce  lair  is>sues.       iriiilrr's  Tale,  ii,  1. 
It  1  come  back,  let  nie  he  qlihh'ii. 

St.  Patrick  fir  Ireland,  by  Shirley,  1640. 

To  ylib  is  still  said  to  be  current  in 
some  counties  in  this  sense;  and,  in 
the  northern  counties,  to  lib.  See 
Lib. 
GLIBBERY.  Slippery;  from  glib, 
smooth,  slippery. 

Let  who  will  climlie  ambition's  gVibbery  rounds, 

.\nd  ienne  upon  the  vulgar's  roiicn  love, 

rii  not  corrifjil  liini.       Jack  UrmtCs  Entert.,  sign.  B, 

Have  at  each  meal  an  orphan 
>€rv'd  to  > our  table,  or  a  gUhbcrif  heir, 
W::i|  all  bis  lands  me  ted  uito  a  mortgage. 

Muse'*  Lookiuq-filass,  O.  PI.,  \X,  206. 

tGLICERY.    Sleek ;  smooth. 

To  Widke  on  the  seas  specifics  to  a  man,  delight,  but 
to  a  woman  a  dissolute  bfe,  lor  the  sea  is  like  a  har- 
lot, a  glicery  face,  and  a  broken  >ieart. 

Sampson's  Vow  Breaker,  1636. 

GLIDE,  n,  a.,  seems,  in  the  following 
passage,  to  mean  distorted,  or  squint- 
ing: 

I  think  tnch  speech  becomes  a  king  no  more  than 
glide  eyes  doth  his  face,  when  I  think  he  looks  on 
me  he  sees  me  not. 

The  Prince's  Cabbala,  p.  2,  l2mo,  1715. 

To  GLIMPSE,  from  the  substantive, 
glimpse.     To  shine  or  flash  suddenly. 

Wliose  glittering  gitc  so  glimsed  in  mine  eies, 
As  yet  I  note  wnat  proper  hew  it  bare. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  Y  7,  h. 
And  little  glow-wormesff/tmpjtM^  in  the  dark. 

Bobert  B.  qf  Hunttngton*s  Death,  1601,  E  1. 

\To  GLISTER.     To  shine ;  to  glitter. 

Whose  vertne,  Talliaunce,  and  worthle  exploites  doe 
glister  emongft  the  multitude  as  the  sunne  beunet 
doe  upou  the  drqnet  of  the  yearth. 

Biche,  hit  Farevettto  MiliUrie  Pnfesnon,  1681. 

tGLIWERING.     Glittering. 

Theyr  crownei  glgwcrynge  bryght  aad  oryently. 

Bardt^t  I^U  Bglo§,  n.  d. 


To  GLOAT,  or  GLOTE.  To  look  very 
intently,  with  affection  or  desire ; 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  gloar, 
which  meant  the  same.  See  Todd. 
To  gloar  is  still  Scotch. 

And  with  her  gloomy  eyes 
To  gloie  upon  those  stars  to  na  that  never  rise. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  ll?*. 

It  is,  however,  still  in  use. 
fGLOBIRD,    or    GLOWBIRD.      The 
glow-worm. 

Globerde  a  ilye,  nng  ver  que  reluit  de  nuyt. 

Pulsgrne. 

,  Ver  ou  mousche  luisante  de  nuit     A  gUncbirdr  i 

glowcworme.  or  lightworme  J^omencUtor. 

GLODE.  Supposed  to  be  put  as  the 
preterite  of  glifie,  in  the  following 
passage  of  Spenser  :  J 

On  whom  remountinz,  fiercely  forth  he  rode. 
Like  sparkes  of  fire  that  from  the  andvill  qlode. 

/•.«:.  IV,  ir.  23.      , 

For  this  use  Warton  finds  undoubted 
authority  in  Chaucer  and  in  Guwer. 
See  Ohserv.  on  the  F.  Q.,  vol.  i,  p. 
259.  The  interpretation  is  the  more 
certain,  because  Spenser  copied  the 
simile,  as  well  as  the  word,  from 
Chaucer : 

His  goode  stede  he  nl  bestrode. 
And  forth  upon  his  way  be  oloiU, 
As  sparckle  out  of  biond. 

Sir  Thopas,  v.  Siia 

Upton  hns  strangely  quoted  it : 

And  forth  upon  his  way  he  rode. 

Which  conceals  the  most  convincing 
part  of  the  citation.  Chaucer  has  the 
word  also  in  the  Squieres  Tale,  v. 
10707. 
A  GLODE,  probably  an  error  of  the 
press,  for  glade,  in  the  following 
passage : 

Bless  nie,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate  \  is't  not  a  glode  tn  catch  woodooda? 

B.  if*  Fl.  WiUgoose  Ch^e,  r,  i 

Or  glode  might  be  a  provincial  pro* 
nunciation  of  glade.     See  Glade. 
To  GLOOM,  V.  n.         To  look  gloomy, 
melancholy,  or  sullen. 

If  either  he  gaspeth  or  gloowutk. 

Tom  Tfier  and  kit  W^AH*- 

Also  V.  a.  to  make  gloomy. 
Todd  quotes  from  Young, 

A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  xmy. 

Night  TL,^^^ 

I  Hence  the  participle  glooming^  fat 
gloomy  or  lowering,  which  is  the 
original,  and  probably  the  true  reading 
in  the  following  passage : 

A  glooming  peace  tliit  morning  with  it  brings. 
The  nm  for  lonow  will  not  shew  his  head. 
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His  glistering  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  14. 
What  dcvill.  woman,  pluckc  up  your  hart,  and  leve  of 
»1  this glom'tng.  Gammer  Gtirt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  48. 

Whereas  before  ye  satte  all  heavie  and  glommyng. 

Ckahner's  Morut  Ene.,  A 1. 

GLORIOUS.  Vain,  boastful.  Gloriosus, 
Latin.  This  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  has  become  obsolete ;  Dr.  John- 
son cites  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 

Thou  shalt  have  strokes,  and  strokes,  thon  glorious 

man. 
Till  thou  breaih'st  thinner  air  than  that  thou  talk*st. 
Ji.  4-  Fl.  Uoiiest  Man's  Fortune,  act  iv,  p.  440. 
Thy  tears 
Express'd  in  sorrow  for  tlie  much  I  suffer, 
h.  glorious  insultation,  and  no  sign 
Of  pity  in  tliee.  Massing.  Unnat.  Comb.,  vr,  1. 

GLOUCESTER'S  LISTENING  WALL. 
A  wall  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Gloucester,  famous  for  the  same  pro- 
perty as  the  whispering  gallery  at 
St.  PauTs,  but  probably  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  celebrity  of  the  latter, 
since  the  existence  of  the  new  church. 
Camden  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  Beyond 
the  quire,  in  an  arch  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  wall,  built  with  so  great 
artifice  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
with  corners,  that  if  one  whisper  very 
low  at  one  end,  and  another  lay  his 
ear  to  the  other  end,  he  may  easily 
hear  every  syllable  distinct."  Vol. 
i,  p.  275,  ed.  1722. 

That  you  may  know  each  whisper  from  Prester  Jolin 
Against  the  wind,  as  fresh  as  'twere  delivered 
Through  a  trunk  or  Gloucester's  list'ning  wall. 

Albumazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  141. 

In    a     modern    description    of   the 
cathedral,  I  find  this  account : 


The  renowned  whispering  place  is  a  long  gallery, 

"  ng  from  one  side  of 
built  iu  the  form  of  an  octagon.    If  a  person  whisper 


extending  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other. 


at  one  side,  every  syllable  may  be  heard  distinctly  on 
the  other  side,  though  the  passage  is  open  in  the 
middle,  and  there  arc  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  and  window.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  whispering 
place  are  these  verses  -. 

Doubt  not  but  God  who  sits  on  Iiigh 

Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear; 
Wlien  a  dead  wall,  thus  cunningly, 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

Historical  Descr.,  publ.  1810. 

A  view  of  part  of  its  exterior  may  be 
seen  in  Storer^s  History  and  Anti- 
qnities  of  Cathedral  Churches,  vol.  ii, 
Gloacest.,  pi.  1. 
GLOVE.  While  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
lasted,  the  glove  of  a  lady  worn  in  the 
helmet,  as  a  favour,  was  a  very  honor- 
able token ;  and  much  of  the  wearer's 
success  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  virtue  of  the  lady :  whence 


the  following  boast  of  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  his  father  remarks  is 
"as  dissolute  as  desperate:** 

His  answer  was,  he  would  unto  the  stews. 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  ghee. 
And  wear  it  ns  h  favour;  and  wtdi  tli.it 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  cliiillcuger. 

Rich.  II,  V,  3. 

At  the  battle  of  Agiiicourt,  accordiui^ 
to  Drayton,  all  the  noble  youth  were 
distinguished  by  such  tokens: 

One  wore  his  mistress'  garter,  one  ht*r  :fljrr. 

And  he  a  lock  ol  his  dear  lady's  hair, 
And  he  her  colours  whom  he  nios:  did  love ; 

There  w  as  not  one  but  did  sonic  favour  wear. 

Vol.  i,  p.  16. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  same  account  in 
sober  history : 

One  part  had  their  plumes  at  whvt,  another  hadde 
them  at  redde,  and  the  thvrde  had  theiu  of  several 
colours.  One  ware  on  his  fieadpiece  his  ladies  sieve, 
and  another  hare  on  liys  helnie  ilie  ghre  of  hit  dcar- 
lynge.  HalVs  Chron..  Hen.  IV. 

In  peaceful  inttrcom^e  thoy  were  worn 
in  the  hat : 

O  Phinp,  wert  thou  alive  to  see  this  alteration,  thy 
men  tum'd  to  women,  thy  soldiers  to  lovers,  glove* 
worn  in  vehet  caps,  instead  of  plumes  in  graven  hel- 
mets, thou  wouldst  either  die,  &c. 

Alex.  Jf-  Camp<ispe,  0.  PI.,  ii,  131. 

Lyly,  as  was  usual,  here  attributes 
the  manners  of  his  own  times  to 
others  which  had  no  notion  of  them. 
In  the  decline  of  this  fashion,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  coxcombical  and 
dissolute  servants : 

Wliat  hast  thou  been? — a  serving  man,  proud  in 
heart  and  mind ;  that  carl'd  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in 
my  cap,  &c.  I^ar,  iii,  4. 

He  who  claimed  a  glove  thus  worn, 
mast  fight  for  it,  which  was  equivalent 
to  fighting  for  the  lady :  whence  they 
were  sometimes  worn  as  a  mere  token 
of  challenge : 

K.  Hen  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet;  then,  if  ever  thou  dar'st  ackno\\ ledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel.  If.  Here's  my  gloce, 
give  me  another  of  thine.  K.  Hen-  llierc.  If.  This 
will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  it  ever  thou  come  to  me 
and  say,  after  to-morrow,  this  is  my  ghee,  1  will  take 
thee  a  box  on  the  ear.  K.  Hen.  It  ever  I  live  to  see 
it,  I  will  challenge  it.  IF.  Thou  durst  as  well  be 
hang'd.  iPn.  V,  iv,  1. 

By  the  use  the  king  afterwards  makes 
of  it,  we  see  that  a  glove  might  als^i 
be  a  token  of  enmity  to  him  from 
whom  it  was  taken. 

When  Alenfon  and  myself  were  down  together,  I 
pluck'd  this  ghre  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge 
this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alcn9on,  end  an  enemy  to  our 
person.    If  thou  encounter  any  such,  apprehend  him. 

Ibid.,  iv,  7. 

Welford,  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  re* 
fusing  to  wear  Abigail's  glove  as  a 
favour,  tells  us,  incidentally,  the  com- 
mon price  of  gloves  at   that  time, 


which  is  liigher  than  o 


Gloves  were  often  nicely  perfumed. 

Autolycus  offers  for  sale 

And  Mopsn  soon  nt'ier  claims  such  & 
pair,  at  a  promise  from  her  loTer. 
The  continuator  of  Slowe  tell  us  that 
"The  qucene  [Elitsbeth]  hsii  a  payre 
of  perfumed  glares,  trimmed  onlie 
with  fonre  tuftes  or  roses  of  culler'd 
•ilke.  The  queene  took  such  pleasure 
in  those  gloves,  iliat  she  was  pictured 
with  those  gloves  npon  her  hands." 
p.  868.  When  the  queen  went  to 
Cambridge,  in  l.i78,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor  "  presented  a  paire  of  gloves, 
perfumed,  and  garnished  with  era- 
broiderie  and  gold^raithes  wourke, 
price  Iks." — "  It  fortuned  that  the 
paper  in  which  the  gloves  were  folded 
to  open;  and  hirmajestie,  behoulding 
the  beautie  of  the  said  gloves,  a.*  in 
great  admtmtion,  and  in  token  of  hit 
thankfull  acceptation  of  the  same, 
held  np  one  of  her  hands,  and  then 
smelling  unto  them,  putt  them  half 
waie  upon  hir  hands.'"  Nick.  Progr. 
ofElix.,  vol.  ii,  an.  1578.  Glovesof 
proportionable  value  were  presented 
to  her  principal  courtiers,  Mr.  War- 
ton  adds,  that,  in  the  year  1631,  a 
chsri^e  occurs  in  the  bursar's  book  of 
Trin.  Coll.,  Oiford,  " pro  fumigandit 
ehirtlhecia,"  for  perfuming  glotei.  It 
appears  from  the  satiie  psssage,  that 
fine  perfumes  were  tlien  but  ucwly 
made  in  Engtniid,  and  lliat  the  sort 
which  iierTiimed  the  queen's  gloves 
was  long  called  lAe  Erie  if  Oxford' » 
perfume  ;  because  Edward  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  had  brought  it,  with  other 
tehuements,  from  Imly.  This  was  in 
the  15th  of  Elizabeth.' 

Qntfivatovitpfrflitn/drtlorri, 
ITit  bw  tbal  nt  tsn  boy  vit. 


T  ■  >»,«  'jTiiA,  Ein^, 


The  following  lines  on  a  perfumed 
glove,  may  be  added  to  the  noticM  of 
the  praetice :  | 


Tliu  nupljr  kHtcinr,  thai  iig 
Tlic  pure  roile  huil  iliiL  wi 
WhitatlHD  tlickidlhitta 

Cni^'iHjtliwIi  I: 


tGLOYE.    A  bribe  wai 

called,  because  it  used  to  he  offered  ia 
a  ffloce.  In  the  following  lines  a  glove 
(if  not  a  misprint  for  dove),  is  oddlt 
■poken  ol  as  the  symbol  of  geatleacH. 

Ctll  Luu  pign^,  ehiatn,  ud  tare. 

He'l  iDou  &  ftdtj'i  bj  corging  ■. 
WliUrtlKnidlhu,  hg  SU'dnniiniD. 

BfKCrTu  Mair,  lai 

To  GLOUT.  To  look  pouting  or  sullen ; 
said  to  be  from  gloa,  to  behold,  Goth. 
It  seems  to  liave  been  used  sometimt* 
(or  gloat,  which  is  of  the  same  origia. 
Gsamples  have  been  found  of  its  use 
as  late  as  Milton  and  Garth  ;  yet  it  is 
a  word  Rcaicelv  knowu  at  ])icsent. 
See  Todd  in  loc. 

tGIX>UT.     A  sullen  look  ;  a  fruun. 

Tl"ir  pllln  in'ordrr,  Irnm.i]  VifgilL  .Inirk 
111  lur  tlie  nm.  Ben  JoIiiimi  ran  >  </«/. 
Ami  loorEH  iMihlir  uik  her'd  pLnck  litn  mil. 

Ci^  ^.  IflUr,  ft..  «a,  14H, 

To  GL02E.  To  interpret,  or  put  con- 
atruction  upon  anything ;  from  gloat, 
a  comment,  French.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  in  tliis  sense  it  should  be 
written  gtoM;  hut  lie  was  mistaken. 
Clinucer  USPS  to  glore,  for  to  interpret, 
and  butU  words  are  genuine  ;  the  one 
derived  Irom  tlie  French  gfose,  the 
other  from  the  low  Latin  glnsta. 

Ks  Bonun  iboU  mrtenl  in  SaliquF  lind. 
'         Whirii  SHliqne  lond  Hit  FrencU  nnliullt  nte> 

To  lie  Ib(  RBlni  of  IrnncF.  Him.  f.  i.  t 


S*-»n  Qtrlm,,  O.  Ft.,  ii  Ol 

Also  to  flatter.  It  seems  to  roe,  that 
this  sense  may  be  deduced  from  the 
other.  Comments  are  usually  niade 
in  a  flattering  style,  ntolliog  the 
merits,  and  extenuating  the  Tkults  of 
the  author.  Skinner,  however,  derive* 
it  from  ffletan,  Saxon  ;  and  Lye  ftom 
glaten,  Icelandic. 

Hitk-witledTuun  M  fl«  with  lU. 

TU.  Ja^,  lr,4 
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He  that  no  more  mtut  nv,  is  list^'ii'd  more 
Than  he  whom  youth  and  ease  hnvc  titusrht  to  glote. 

Hieh  n.  ii,  1.— 419  b. 
For  well  he  ooold  his  gloting  speadirs  tnime 
To  such  vain  utei  that  hioi  best  becanii*. 

Spens.F.  C.  III.  viii, U. 

"Wiumi  gloMtng  Juno,  'ninst  iter  mio<lf,  with  cost  did 

entertains.  Warntr's  Jib.  Engl..  1,  5,  p.  17- 

This  word  was  used  by  Milton,  and 
even  later. 

tl  glou  not,  lye  not.  thee  whrn  I  HpitUmd : 
None  more  deservetli,  less  destreth  laud. 

(hcfn's  Epigrams,  1677. 
tEvery  smooth  tale  is  not  to  be  liflccveu  ;  and  evrry 
gloting  tongue  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Smith's  SermuHS,  1C09. 

6L0ZE,  *.  An  interpretation  ;  properly 
glass,  from  ylossa. 

Now  to  plain  dealing,  lay  these  glotes  by. 

L09S*s  L.  £.,  iv,  8. 
Now  a  vengeance  of  his  new  nose, 
For  bringiuK  in  nny  suche  unaccustom'd  glose 

New  Custome,  0.  PI.,  i.  258. 

Also  flatterVi  in  this  sense,  from  glesan, 
Saxon.  Mr.  Todd  calls  it  one  of  our 
oldest  words. 

And  ill  extolling  tlieir  beauties,  they  give  more  credite 
to  their  own  glasses  than  men's  ghscs. 

Kupk.  jf-  his  Engl,  p.  75. 

tGLUM.     Sullen. 

And  not  .\tlien8  only,  but  so  austere  and  glum  a  gene- 
nition  as  those  of  Sparta. 

Uijinrr  on  Tragedies,  167^,  p.  3. 
But  or  the  course  was  set,  tvnic  ware  away  apace. 
And  Boreas  breth  was  bliicke.  and  yinntinisk  chill : 
Which  CHUsed  me  to  sceke  a  WHrnier  place, 
Uiuh-rneath  a  rockc,  on  the  other  side  the  hill. 

Golden  Afirrour,  1589. 

Xb  GLUT.  To  swallow.  Englimtir, 
French. 

Thouifh  ev'ry  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  g:ipe  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.  Temp.,  i,  1. 

Milton  also  hm glutted,  for  swallowed. 
See   Johnson.       In    modern    usage, 
satiety  is  always  implied  in  glutting. 
To  GNARL.    To  snarl ;  gnyrran,  Saxon. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  pow'r  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  ana  sets  it  light. 

Rich.  II,  i,  3. 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

3  Hen.  VI,  iii,  1. 

GNARLED.  Knotted.  Chaucer  uses 
guarre  for  a  hard  knot  i  applying  it 
metaphorically  in  his  description  of 
the  miller. 

He  was  short  shulder'd,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre. 

Prul.  to  C.  T.,  551. 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
liian  the  soft  myrtle.  Meets  for  Meas.,  ii,  2. 

A  kindred  word,  gnarly,  is  cited  from 
an  old  play,  entitled  Antonio*8  Re- 
venge, printed  in  1602: 

'Till,  by  degrees,  the  tough  and  gnarly  trunk 
Be  riv*!!  in  sunder. 

To  GNARRE.  To  snarl,  or  growl;  of 
the  same  origin  as  s;narl. 

At  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong, 

And  felly  gnarre.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  r,  34. 


Hot  sparks  and  smells,  that  man  and  beast  would 

choke. 
The  gnarring  porter  durst  not  whine  f(ir  doubt. 

Fairf'.  Tasso,  Iv,  8. 

Cerberus  is  the  object  of  description 
in  both  these  passages. 

iAnd  such  as  those  will  in  their  kennels  lye. 
And  guar  and  snarle,  and  icrumble  secretly, 
But  with  ftill  mouth  they  dare  not  barke  or  bite. 

Taylor's  H'orkes.  1630. 

GNAT,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  quasi 
wretch,  or  insect! 

Like  a  gratefull  gnat,  he  will  recommend  your  bounty 
tu  his  succeeding  post-boy.  Clitus's  IfkiMZ.,  p.  1 18. 
Wliirh  visitation  they  (poore  gnats)  mav  properly 
teaniie  a  plague.  ihd.,  p.  13*. 

tGNAT-SNAP.  A  bird,  called  also  the 
fis:- pecker. 

The  little  ^/ui/-«»a/>  (worthy  princes  boords), 
.\nd  tlic  ^reene  parrat,  fainer  of  our  words, 
Wait  oil  tlie  phcenix,  and  admire  her  turns. 
And  gaze  themselves  in  her  blew-golden  plumes. 

lJ»  Bartas. 

A  GNOFFE.  A  churl,  or  brutish  per- 
son. Coles  has  '^ gnoff,  inurbanus." 
See  also  Kersey's  and  Bailey's  Diet. 
Chaucer  uses  it;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  iiis  Glossary,  quotes  Urry  as  ex- 
plaining it,  ''au  old  cuff,  a  miser;*' 
out  adds,  *'I  know  not  upon  what 
authority."  Skinner  has  it  in  his 
older  Glos^iary,  **  Gnoff,  exp.  avarus, 
credo  ab  A.  S.  gnafan,  rodere,  qui  rc. 
proe  avaritia  etiam  ossa  ipsa,  instar 
canuin,  arrodit.'* 

There  on  a  blocke  niv  head  was  strickcii  off. 
As  Bap  ist's  head  |ur  lleiixl.  hiooily  junffe. 

Mirrurfui'  Mug.,  p.  428. 

Two  ancient  examples  are  cited  in  a 
comment  on  the  Miller's  Tale  o^ 
Chaucer,  published  in  London,  it 
1665,  12tno,  which  Mr.  Todd  has  in- 
serted in  his  Illustrations  of  Chaucer^ 
p.  260. 
GOADE,  or  GOURDE.  A  name  for  a 
sort  of  false  dice. 

Faith,  my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  I  h&ve  learned 
but  three  sorts,  the  goadet  the  Fulham,  and  the  stop- 
kater-tre.  Mont.  IT  Olive,  TZ, 

See  Gourd. 

f GOADS.     Men   who  stood  by  horse- 
dealers  at  fairs  to  run  up  the  pricec 
by  fictitious  biddings,  &c.     Dekker 
LantJwrne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

fGO-BY-G ROUND.  A  diminutive  po 
son. 

A  channon  of  Toledo,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very  lowe 
and  slender  stattire,  scofflngly  ask'd  a  poore  frier  that 
had  but  one  eye,  what  he  us'd  to  pray  for  at  Gods 
hand,  aftimiing  that  it  were  right  necessurie  he  pray'd 
xmto  him  for  another  eye.  Indcede  sir  (answered  ua 
fryer)  1  had  need  have  two  eyes,  to  disceme  so  pettit 
a  goe-bg-ground  as  you. 

CopUg's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fkndts,  16U 
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GO  BT,  JERGNIMO.  An  expression 
made  almost  proverbial,  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  contemporary  writers.  It  was 
originally  in  Kyd's  play  called  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  a  sequel 
to  that  called  the  First  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo ;  and  was  the  common  subject 
of  ridicule  to  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
In  the  original  these  words  are  spoken 
by  llieronimo,  or  Jeronimo,  to  him- 
self.  Finding  his  application  to  the 
king  improper  at  the  moment,  he 
Bays, 

Hieronimo,  beware;  go  hy,  go  hg. 

SeeO.  PI.,  iii,  190. 

Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  it  in  the 

induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

No,  not  a  denier:  Go  hy,  Jeronimy.    Ind.,  tc.  1. 

Ben  Jon  son,  in  ridicule,  calls  the  play 

itself  l)v  tliat  name: 

• 

Wliat  ju  u  hddk  have  jou  then*?  what!  Ooe  by, 
//i>ro«^».t'.'—l,  (lid  you  ever  see  il  acted?  is't  not  well 
pen'd?— Well  pen'd?  I  would  faine  see  all  the  poeta 
of  these  times  \wn  such  another  pluv  as  that  was. 

Every  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  6. 

Many  other  passages  from  the  same 
play  are  tliere  produced.  In  another 
drama  also  we  find  : 

Bat  if  I  were  hs  you,  I'de  cry  "  Go  by,  Jeronimo,  go  by." 

Shoemaker's  Holiday,  1610,  C  b. 

To  satisfy  curiosity  to  the  utmost, 
boih  parts  are  republished  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

tOOD-A-MERCY. 

Diet.  Heyday!  say'st  tliou  me  so  Kate?  God-a-mercy 
for  that  ^irl,  liy  the  mass,  and  that  word  shall  cost 
uie  the  best  riiiriiig  in  th(;  ))edler's  pack. 

Netceti  Academy  of  Compliments. 
At  ay  lor  is  n  tlnef,  u  Serjeant  is  worse, 
Who  here  lies  dead,  god-tt-wnfsij  horse. 

Witts' Recreations,  1664. 

tGO-DOWN.     A  draught. 

At  i\\Tte  ao-downs  Dick  doffs  me  off  a  not, 
The  English  gutter's  Latiue  for  his  throat. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 
We  have  frolick  rounds, 
We  liare  merry  go-^ioKHs, 
Yet  nothing  is  done  at  random.  Ibid. 

GOD  ILD,  or  DILD  YOU.  Corrupt 
forms  of  speech,  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  "God  yield,  or  give  you, 
some  advantage."     See  Yield. 

How  do  you,  sir?  you  are  very  well  met;  God  Hid  you 
for  your  last  company ;  1  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Ja  you  like  it,  iii,  S. 

Also  Ibid.,  y,  4. 

In  Hamlet  it  is  printed  God  Ueld  you, 
in  the  modern  editions ;  but  the  old 
quarto  has  yood  dild  you,  Havd,, 
iv,  5.  So  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle: 
"Marry   God  dild  you,   dainty  my 


dear."  ii,  2.  Shakesp.,  Suppl.,  ii» 
295.     And  Gammer  Gurton, 

God  dylde  you,  master  mine.        O.  PI.,  ii,  64 

Sylvester  has  it,  very  remarkably : 

Your  painted  cheekea  and  eies. 
His  cake  is  dough,  God  dild  you,  hee  will  none, 
Hee  leaves  his  sute,  and  thus  hee  saith  anon 

Du  Bart.,  B.  iv.  The  Deeof. 

But  the  phrase  is  often  rightly  spelt 
also.  In  the  following  passage  the 
modern  editions  give  it  at  length ;  but 
the  folios  of  1623  and  1632  have 
God-eyld : 

Herein  I  teach  yon 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.  Mad.,  i,  1 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  eyld  might  be 
a  corruption  of  shield;  but  erro- 
neously, as  yield  is  often  found  at 
length.     We  have  it  here  also : 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  aak  no  more, 
A nd  the  gods  yield  you  for  it.  Ant.  ^  CL,  if,  I 

God  yelde  you,  Esau,  with  all  my  stomach. 

Jacob  S'  Esau,  1501 
SjT,  quoth  Guy,  God  yeelde  it  you. 
Of  this  greut  gift  you  jcivc  me  now. 

Air  Guy  of  Warw.,  bl.  1..  A  s  L 
God  yeeld  you,  sir,  said  the  deafc  man,  1  will  wslki 
after  the  rest.        Summary  on  Du  Bartas,  sign.  *  S b. 

Chaucer  has  it  too,  Sompnour's  Tale, 
V.  7759. 
GOD  PAYS.  A  profane,  though  cant- 
ing expression,  much  used  at  one 
time  by  disbanded  soldiers  and  others, 
who  tiiought  they  had  a  right  to  lire 
upon  the  public  charity.  Ben  Jonson'i 
12th  Epigram  gives  a  full  detail  of  the 
practice,  as  employed  by  one  whom 
he  calls  lieutenant  Shift,  who,  on 
every  occasion,  puts  oflp  his  crediton 
with  this  phrase : 

To  every  cause  he  meets,  this  voice  he  brajs, 
His  only  answer  is  to  all,  God  pays. 

So  also  in  iiis  Masque  of  Owls  : 

Whom  since  they  have  stript  away. 
And  left  him  God  to  pay. 

It  occurs  also,  as  Mr.  Giftbrd  has 
shown,  ill  another  old  play  : 

But  there  he  some  that  bear  u  soldier's  form", 
Tliat  swear  bv  him  they  never  think  upon; 
6u  sua^^ering  up  and 'down,  from  honae  to  house. 
Crying,  God  pays.  Land.  Prodigal,  ii,  I 

For  this  play,  of  which  Mr.  Malone 
justly  says,  that  one  knows  not  which 
most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  die 
printer  in  affixing  Shakespeare's  name 
to  it,  or  the  poet's  negligence,  in 
suffering  such  a  piece  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  see  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  449,  &c. 

tThese  feather'd  fidlers  sing,  and  leape,  and  plav, 
The  begger  takes  delight,  and  God  doik  mrv. 
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tGOD-SPEED. 

lie  slit  her  nose  by  this  light,  and  she  were  ten  ladies  ; 
twas  not  for  notning  my  husband  said  hee  should 
mecte  her  this  evenin};  at  Adonis  chappell ;  but  and 
I  conic  to  the  God-speed  on't,  lie  tell  em  on't  soundly. 

IleofGuU$,im. 

tGOD-THANK  YOU. 

But  we  had  spun  out  our  longest  period  of  time,  and 
80  with  many  tiuiny  God  thankt  hers,  we  bad  our  good 
cheap  host  esse  adiew.  MS.  Zan^c/.,  213. 

GfOD  TOFORE,  or  GOD  BEFORE; 
that  is,  God  going  before,  assisting, 
guiding,  or  favouring.  See  Tofore. 
In  Chaucer  it  is  in  the  older  form, 
God  to/ome,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7294. 
Tr.  ^  Cress.,  i,  1060. 

Else,  God  tofore,  myself  may  live  to  see 
His  tired  corse  lie  toiling  in  his  blood. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  268. 

God  be/ore  is  twice  in  Shakespeare's 
Hen.  V : 

For,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  dauphin  at  his  father's  door,     i,  2. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  i»ill  c«)me  on.        iii,  6. 

So  here,  in  a  still  fuller  form : 

For  m  my  skill  his  sound  recoverie  lies. 
Doubt  not  thereof,  if  setting  God  before. 

Mirr.for  Magist.,  p.  543. 

GOD  YOU  GOOD  MORROW,  for  God 
give  you  a  good  morrow.  An  elliptical 
form. 

By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  witli  all  my  heart  to  yon, 
amd  God  you  good  morrow.      B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  4. 

So  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1 640.  Whalley's 
edition  has  merely  "give  you  good 
morrow." 
GODDARD.  A  kind  of  cup,  or  goblet, 
made  with  a  cover  or  otherwise.  In 
the  Introductio  in  Actum  secundum, 
subjoined  to  Tancred  and  Gismunda, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the 
dumb  show  preceding  each  act,  we 
find  this  description : 

Lucrece  entered,  attended  by  a  maiden  of  honour  with 
a  covered  goddard  of  gold,  and,  drawing  the  curtains, 
the  offereth  unto  Giamunda  to  taste  thereof. 

O.  PL,  ii,  230. 

So  also : 

A  goddard,  or  an  anniversary  spice-bowl. 
Drank  off  by  th'  gossips. 

Gayton's  Festiv.  Notes,  iv,  5,  p.  195. 

I  find  no  certain  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Godard,  according  to 
Camden,  means  godly  the  cup;  and 
appears  to  have  been  achristening  cup. 
[The  goddard  was  a  small  earthenware 
cup  or  tankard,  in  earlier  times  called  a 
godet.  Among  the  stores  for  the 
king's  ship,  The  George,  in  1345,  is 
an  entry  for  nine  godettes,  called 
"flegghes,**  v«.    iijc/. ;   and    a    large 


godett  for  the  king,  xijrf.      Stowe, 

speaking  of  "Mount  Goddard-street, 

in  Ivie-lane,"  says,  "it  was  so  called 

of  the  tippling  there;   and  the  god- 

dards  mounting  from  the  tappe  to  the 

table,  from  the  table  to  the  mouth, 

and  sometimes  over  the  head."] 

GOD- FATHER.     The  twelve  men  on  a 

jury  appear  to  have   been,  jocularly 

and  commonly,  called  the  godfather? 

of  the  prisoner. 

Not;, 

If  you  be  such  a  one,  sir,  1  will  leave  yon 

To  your  god-fathers  in  law.    Let  twelve  men  work. 

B.  Jons.  BeviPs  an  Ass,  v,  5. 

I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted  to  the  jaU,  and  have  his 
tteehe  godratkers,jtood  men  and  true,  condemn  him  to 
the  gallows.  Iluses'  Looking-glass,  O.  PI.,  ix,  251. 

This  phrase  being  already  current, 
makes  the  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Gratiano  more  natural  and  easy: 

In  clirist'ning  tliou  sIihIi  have  two  goiifatkers. 

Hud  I  been  judge,  tHnu  should'st  have  had  ten  more. 

To  bring  thee  to  the  •:uUows,  hot  the  font. 

Merck.  Fen.,  iv,  1. 

The  impropriety  of  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Venetian,  who  knew 
nothing  of  juries,  was  not  then  re- 
garded. 
fGODGE.  Apparently  n  contraction 
for,  or  corruption  of,  God  give. 

Godge  you  god  morrow,  sir.         Chapman's  May  Day. 

fGODHOOD.     For  godhead. 

Pup.  Woodst  thou  have  qodhood? 
I  will  translate  this  beauty  to  the  spheres. 
Where  thou  shalt  shine  tlic  brightest  stnr  in  heaven. 

UeyKood't  Siher  Age,  1613. 

GOD-PHERE.  A  godfather;  literally 
a  godly  companion,  from  God  and 
fere. 

My  god^here  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew. 

B.  JohS.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 

I  do  not  recollect  another  example. 
GOD'S  BLESSING.  "To  go  out  of 
God*s  blessing  into  the  uann  sun,^' 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  quitting  a 
better  for  a  worse  situation.  Rav  has 
it,  among  proverbial  phrases,  *Out 
of  God" s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun,'* 
to  wiiich  he  gives  as  equivalent,  **Ab 
equis  ad  asinos,*'  p.  192.  Howell 
also  has  it,  Engl.  Proverbs,  p.  5, 
col.  a,  and  explains  it,  "from  good 
to  worse." 

Pmy  G<xl  tlicv  bring  us  not,  wlien  all  is  done, 
Out  of  God's  blessing  into  this  warm  sun. 

Uarringt.  Epig.,  ii,  56 

The  proverb  is  reversed  here : 

Thereiore  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  advice,  and  proMcut 


I  believe  Dr.  Juhne 
Bupponing  that  nn 
SHyiii<;  WHB  meRiiL  i 
the  King  aays  to  hini, 

Hsv  i>  it  thu  llie  cloudi  Kill  hi 

To  which  he  aiiBwers, 


n  was  right  in 
lliigion  to  this 
Uamlei,  when 


MeaniDK,  I  am  uofortunate,  unbleaafd, 
out  of  Ood'e  blessing. 
GOD'S  DYNES.     A  corrupt  oath,  the 
origin  of  which  is  obscure,  and  not 
worth  inquiring. 

AWi  ina.  I  im  u  onion  if  I  Imd  not  nlhfr,  he. 
«*■«"■'      7H«,„/airBl^,I)r.ii.i..l«0i,Cl. 

"fGOD'S  GOOD.    A  blessing  on  a  meal? 

1*1  Ihe  cooke  l)Ff  llij  phjiilion,  mid  Ibt  "lisn-bln  il'I 
upoHienriii  ihop:  hee  lint  for  cttry  qunloii  »ill 
tskciRcripl.  ind  cuDiit  milii  two  kcbIei,  kiIche 
Gaicn  b™  hii  Unit  mod.  tbiill  •■"  — ~  >"  '■•'"  'I" 
phyiiiinn  lirli  nail  liimiiire  j  \ 
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hyii. 


■;"4*«?°" 


5  KICHEL,  t.  f.,  God' 

„.„  k:^h,l^   etc   p.tn   lo   Kod-chiidr 

tGOD'S  MARK.     A    mark    pli 


hi.  E^s'-"' 
rtikr. 


of  the  presence  of 


QOQ 

permitted  pilcntlf  to  terminate  in  ir- 
remediable corruntions." 

J»  flwfi «.((«, 'twin  b*m  tart  wmftoW.     ,   ^ 
Giufi  iMnlir,  Iliii  ii  >  taaHy  book  indud ; 

And, 

OaUi  Willy,  pulime,  mj  pUifeilow  i 

Are  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  u 
old  comedy,  emitted.  The  longer  then 
liTeat  the  more  Pool  thou  art,  bl.  letl., 
no  dale. 

Godt  ta»t9,  Tonilcr  como  frioil  I  iuov  li^an  te*. 
H<inal  m.,Q.  Pl.iii,S(L 

It  is  there  conjectured  hy  Mr.  Steeveni, 
that  the  ori$;inal  form  before  corrup- 
tion WHS  God'*  tanctily,  or  Godt 
tainU;  either  of  which  i*  iufficienllj 
probable. 
I^GODSWORUET. 
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houses  II 
the  plague. 

Willi  Lnnl  liHtc  nicrcic  oHin  ui,  on  Ihc  don. 
WUcli  (lliough  llii  word!  bt  kouI)  ilMli  ifcicie  mra 

Ando're  Wilwne-put)  fii'd  >  cnue  of  red 
BFtolitiiioK  iliat  there  denlh  »nic  likiod  linlb  ilitd. 
Some  witli  gull  mariri  or  toUM  due  eipit. 
Thoie  m-tli*  or  token.,  Uiew  ll.em  llitj  mott  die 

Tafltr's  ITartri,  1830 

tGOD'S  SUNDAY.     Ewter  Sunday. 

Him  d>Ti>  ailed.  ■■>  ■unyplnMi,  OiMrt&mdtft. 
je  kmwe  well  lh»t  il  ii  tlie  naner  u  U>n  d«re  to  do 
te(hr«onlo(llielwU,iindtlieiili«lie«Trnl*rVi™4e». 
■Hi  nil  IhTHR*  tlioi  ie  li»lt  "iUi  fume  •■!  "ijite 
■lull  be  da*e  ivnTt,  (od  Ihen  UC  nrc  ni  du^  lie 

S«ne  [jiiaiei  all  iboote.        Me  Friliinl,  1611,  f.  M 

GOD'S  SONTIES,  or  SANTY.  Appa- 
reutlv  meant  as  an  oath,  6y  the  health 
of  God,  "santi,"  but  corrupted. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  an  excellent  reninrfc 
on  the  cause  of  sucli  corruptions, 
j  which  I  shall  not  scruple  to  transcribe. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  once  customary  to 
Bwear  by  the  tant^;  i.  e.,  health  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Oaths  of  such 
a  turn  B 
ancient 

to  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  crime  of  profane  swearing,  that 
they  were  content  to  disguise  their 
meaning  by  abhreviatious,  which  were 


II  IliomiidlbinniitoiKctlirit  loniundowilt. 

H-.di  /&rr«fHi«,  IM 

GOD-WIT.  Thin  bird,  which  is  aspede* 
of  snipe  (scnlopax  Kjtorephala),  wu 
considered  as  an  ariicle  of  luxury  in 
Ben  Jonson's  lime. 

Phnunl  and  W-h;!  litre  in  Lciiid<in.'iiiui,iln; 
The  GkilKi  uid  Ntmtiidtl  vcdiiiiKin  witb  locdi 
Slillattlic  table.  B.Jo^.Dti.t*  Va.ui.!, 

That,  "ever  famojs  doctor  in  pbj- 
sick,"  as  he  JKCflllid  in  his  title-pagt, 
Thomas  MuffVtt,  thus  characterisn 
this  bird : 


A  better  naturnlist  tells  us,  that  this 
species  of  snipe  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variety,  hot  li  in  size  and  plumage; 
bm  that  ils  weigijt  is  ordiuHrily  from 
seven  to  twelve  ounces,  ils  len^h 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.  Moiilugtt't 
Ornilkology-  According  to  Bewick, 
the  godwit  is  stilt  "  much  esteemed  by 
epicures,  as  a  grent  delicacv,  and  sell* 
high."     Brit.  Iliriis,  il    "" 


re  not  unfrequent  among  our    |<J0GMAG0GICAL.        Large 
wiiters.     Ail,  however,  seem  |      giroug      a  bmlesqtie  word 
ir  the  water- poet. 


«cd   by 


iwyftr-i  r.rd«,  log. 


GOK 
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OOR'T.  Sttipified.  Of  the  same  origin 
as  gokj/t  which  Skinner  has,  and 
derives  from  gauchy  Teut.,  stultus, 
among  other  conjectures.  It  is  the 
same  as  gawk;  whence  gawky, 

Nay,  look  how  tbe  man  stands  as  lie  wertffokt/ 
She's  lost  if  yon  not  haate  away  the  party. 

B.  Jotu.  Biagn.  Lady,  Ui,  6. 

These  words  are  still  current  in  pro- 
rincial  use.  See  Grose. 
OOLD,  or  GOLD-FLOWER.  Cudweed. 
The  gnaphaliutn  Germanicum  or  Gal- 
licam  of  Linnaeus ;  in  English  also 
called  mothwort.  See  Dodoens,  ch. 
Ixi.  Gerard  says,  '*  Golden  mothwort 
is  called  of  Diojcorides  Elichrysen, 
&c. ;  in  English  gold-floure,  golden 
mothwort/'  Drayton  calls  it  gold 
only : 

The  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  bluebottle,  and  gold. 
Which  though  esteem'd  biH^ecds,  yet  for  their  dainty 

hues, 
And  for  their  scent  not  ill,  they  for  this  purpose  chuse. 

Polyolb.,  XV,  p.  94S. 

fGOLDEN.  An  adjective  often  used 
to  express  great  value,  and  applied 
especially  to  medicines,  as  golden 
cordials,  golden  plaisters,  &c. 

Doctor  Stevens's  uuter,  now  caJI'd  the  golden  cordial. 
— Take  >i  g:allun  of  a  moderate,  cleiin,  and  neat 
spirit,  and  put  to  it  a  qu:irt  of  canary,  then  bruise 
jcui'jjcer.  tcmins  of  paraUtctt,  nutmegs,  ciunamon, 
iCHhngiil,  LH>riMndt:r,  and  feunel  seeds,  of  each  three 
drams;  rosenmry,  mint,  pelitory.  sage,  marjoram, 
tliime,chamm>niile,Hnd  lavender,  of  each  a  little  hand* 
ful  i  bruise  tlie  spices  and  herbs  separate,  put  them 
into  the  Uquor  to  infuse  a  day  and  a  uiglit,  and  distiU 
them  in  an  alembick.  This' is  excellent  in  all  pesti- 
lential diseases,  helps  digestion,  and  continues  a 
healthful  constitution  of  b<Niy. 

The  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 
The  gotden-plaister  that  healeth  all  Druses  of  vaines 
or  sinewes,  proved. — Take  colosony,  pitch,  rozen,  and 
oyle,  three  tucea,  of  liquid  pitch  an  unce,  of  olibanum 
an  unce,  of  auri  unguenti  a  Uke  of  each,  of  wins  as 
much  as  sufficeth,  and  make  thereof  a  piaister,  and 
lay  it  to,  and  keepe  it  to  your  use. 

Pathway  to  Health,  bl.  ]. 

60LLS.  Hands,  paws ;  a  contemp- 
tuous expression.  Skinner  derives  it 
very  awkwardly  from  wealdan,  to 
wield,  Saxon  ;  reminding  us  of  the 
common  permutation  uf  g  and  w. 
Mr.  Todd  proposes  yva\oi  ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  ei ymology 
is  as  vet  unknown.  As  a  familiar, 
and  rather  low  word,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  had  a  learned  origin. 

Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  golU  you  have ! 

Is  justice 

So  blind  you  cannot  see  to  wash  y«.ur  bands? 

B.  Jf-  ri.  Coxronth,  act  i,  p.  172. 
Alas,  liow  cold  tliey  are !  poor  i/oils,  why  dost  not 
<iet  thee  a  mufft'  Ibtd.,  H'uMan  Hater,  v,  sc.  last. 

Well  said,  my  divine  deft  Horace,  briug  the  whorson 


detractine  slaves  to  the  bar,  make  them  liuld  up  tlicir 
spread  gw*.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  v,  <. 

Bone :   'tis  a  lay ;  join  golU  ont.    Witness,  siguor 


spread  ^1 

Done: 

Flueifo. 


Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  268. 
Let  me  play  tbe  shepherd. 
To  save  their  throats  from  bleeding,  and  cut  hers. 
Trap.  This  is  the  goll  shall  do  it. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  25. 

See  also  0.  PI.,xi,  163. 

tl  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but  Gregory  Gander, 
goose,  an  alderman  of  Gotham,  catches  me  bv  the  gollf 
demanding  if  Bohemia  be  a  great  towne,  and  who  Iter 
tJiere  bee  any  nieate  in  it,  and  whether  ihe  last  fleet 
of  siiips  be  arrived  there.  Taglor's  Workes,  1680. 

60M.  A  man,  a  fellow  ;  from  goma,  or 
guMOy  a  man,  Anglo-Saxon.  ^'^ee 
Junius,  in  Oomwan. 

A  scornful  ffom!  and  at  the  first  dash  Uut ! 

mdvtc,0.?\..xu,2^o. 

It  lia<  been  found  in  Pierce  Piouirh- 
man,  tliough  nut  in  Chancer.  See 
Todd,  whose  quotations  prove  that 
modern  etymologists  can  write  as  idly 
as  any  of  their  predecessors. 
GONE.  A  term  in  archery,  when  the 
arrow  was  shot  beyond  the  mark. 

l-Uchewing  sliort,  or  gone,  or  eyther  syde  wyde. 

jisch.  Tosoph.,  p.  18,  repr.  ed. 

The  same  term   is  still  used  in  th^ 
game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  runs 
beyond  the  jack. 
Gone  was  also  the  old  form  o^ go: 

1>o  thou  permit  the  ehosen  ten  to  gone 

And  aid  the  damsel.  fair/.  Tasso,  v,  7. 

In  Chaucer  it  is  very  common. 
[And  the  plural  of  the  present  tense.] 

tBut  if  thou  fayle  then  all  things  ^oite  to  uTack. 

60N6AKIAN.  Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hungarian,  perhaps  to 
make  a  more  tremendous  sound. 

Obase  Gongarian  wight,  wilt  tlion  the  spigot  wield? 

Merr.  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  a  parody  of  a 
bombast  line  in  some  old  play. 
Gongarian  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
quarto  of  Shakespeare,  for  which  the 
subsequent  editions  read  Hungarian; 
but  if  it  was  Gongarian  in  the  old 
play,  that  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  allusion*s  sake.  See 
Hungarian. 
fGrOOD.  For  any  good,  wa"*  a  phrase 
equivalent  with,  on  any  account. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore  hearing  one  tell  a  monstrous  lie, 
said,  I  would  not  /«/r  anfi  i/ood  licare  him  say  liis 
creed,  least  it  shoulil  set'Uif  u  lie. 

Copley's  litis.  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614 

For  good  and  all,  entirely. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no  kissing  nt  nil; 

I'll  not  kiss,  till  1  kiss  yt)ii/<>r  ifooJ  an  I  all. 

Setrest  Jcnd.  of  Complements, 

Now  though  this  was  exceeding  kind  in  her,  vet  as  my 
good  woman  said  to  her,  unless  she  resolvea  to  keep 
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me  for  good  and  alt,  she  would  do  the  little  geotle- 
wonian  more  harm  than  good. 

Fortune*  of  Moll  Flanders,  1722. 

To  make  good  upon,  to  retaliate  or 
revenge. 

Nnv,  looke  not  so,  Cratjnus,  for  tis  T 
Wtll  make  it  good  vvpon  thee  by  and  by. 

The  Netpe  MelamorphosiSt  1600,  MS. 

Good  days,  one's  life. 

Occidi,  I  am  undone :  my  joy  is  past  to  this  world : 
my  good  dales  are  spent :  I  am  at  deaths  dore. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

GOOD  DEED.  A  species  of  assevera- 
tion, as  •*  in  very  deed,"  &c. ;  varia- 
tions of  the  common  form  in  deed. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  bvliiud 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  Wini.  Tale,  i,  2. 

Tiie  second  folio  reads  good  heed, 
which  is  surely  wrong,  though  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Tyrwbitt.  Warburton 
evidently  was  ignorant  of  the  old 
rending.  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  this 
expression  is  used  by  Lord  Surrey, 
Sir  John  Hayward,  and  G.  Gascoigne; 
but  he  gives  no  passage  from  any  of 
them.,  and  I  have  not  found  one. 

GOOD  DEN.  Form  of  salutation, 
meaning  **good  even."     See  Den. 

fGOODlNG.  In  Mock  Sougs,  167.5, 
p.  34,  is  an  account  of  a  feast  called  a 
gooding  given  on  December  13th. 

fGOODLICH.  Conveniently,  or,  lite- 
rally, well.  Thomas  earl  of  Kent, 
1397,  willed  his  "body  to  be  buried 
as  soon  as  it  goodlich  may  in  the  abbey 
of  Brune.*'    See  Test.  Vetust.,  p.  139. 

GOODLYHED.  Beauty,  goodliness; 
hed  being  the  old  termination  equi- 
valent to  n€89. 

And  pleased  with  that  seemini;  aoodlyhed, 
tJnwares  the  hidden  hook  with  oaite  1  swallowed. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Ul,  u,  38. 

tGOOD-MORROW.  Fumos  vendere: 
to  brag  of  many  good-morrows, 
WithaW Dictionary ,  ed.  1634,  p.  557. 

GOOD-NIGHTS.  A  species  of  minor 
poem  of  the  ballad  kind  ;  some  were 
also  called /anct>«. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over  scutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they 
were  his  fancies,  or  his  goodnights.    3  Uen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
that  one  of  Gascoigne's  poems,  among 
his  Flowers,  is  called  his  good-night; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  his  purpose, 
as  it  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  very 
serious  poem,  in  Alexandrines,  direct- 
ing  pious  meditations   and    prayers 


before  going  to  rest.  The  preceding 
poem  is  h!f>  good-morrow,  which  ii 
also  devotional ;  so  that  this  is  no 
illustration  of  FalstafiTs  "  fancies  and 
good-nights."  But  Fancies  we  haw. 
See  that  word. 
GOOD  YEAR.  Exclamation.  See 
GouJERE.  But  good  yeare  is  8om^ 
times  written  when  goujere  is  plainly 
meant.     Thus : 

Knavery?  No,  as  God  judge  me,  my  lord,  notgniltiei 

Hie  good  yeare  of  all  the  knaverie  and  knaves  to  rtoo] 

tor  me.  Harringt.  Afol.for  Aj.,  M 1 

fGOODY.  A  corruption  of  good-wife, 
a  popular  term  for  matrons  in  die 
lower  classes. 

Paid  aoody  Crabbin   for  washing  the  surplis  aad 
church  powrcii,  \$.  Zd. 
Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  ofSpnneston,  1669. 

fGOOSE.  This  bird  was  the  subject 
of  many  quaint  proverbial  phrases 
often  used  in  the  old  popular  wiittrs. 

The  goose  will  drink  as  deep  as  the  gander,  Upmtll, 
1659,  i.  e.  every  one  will  consume  the  substincc 
witliout  restriction. 

Gentlewoman,  either  you  thought  my  wits  very  sltart, 
that  a  sip  of  wine  could  alter  nie,  or  else  yours  vcfy 
shairp,  to  cut  me  off  so  roundly,  when  as  1  (wiihoot 
offence  be  it  spoken)  have  heard,  that  as  derpe 
drinketk  the  goose  as  the  gander. 

Lyiie's  Buphues  and  his  EnglaxL 

It  is  as  much  pittie  to  see  a  woman  wecpe,  as  it  is  to 
see  a  goose  goe  bare-footed. 

WithaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634v  p.  S79. 

To  steal  a  goose,  and  give  the  giblets  in  almes. 

UaweU,  1»9. 
Well  plaid  for;  he  hath  the  goose  by  the  neck,  aad 
fetch  mm  over  daintyly. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

GOOSE.  A  cant  term  for  a  particular 
symptom  in  the  lues  venerea. 

He  had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  her,  lod 
there  got  a  goose.    Comp.  I  would  he  had  got  two. 
Webster^s  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  1«61,  F. 

See  Winchester  Goose. 
A  tailor*s  goose  was,  and  I   believe 
still  is,  a  jocular  name  for  his  smooth- 
ing or  pressing  iron  ;  probably  from 
its  being  often  roasting  before  the  fire. 

Come  in,  taybr ;  here  you  may  roast  your  aoose. 

Macb.,  ii,  1 
Here  is  a  tnylour.  but  to  tell  wt^^uld  tyre  one. 
Which  is  xaoit  goose,  hee.  or  his  pressing  iron. 

Misc.  Ant.  Angi.  in  Xs.  Priute,  p.  50. 

tGOOSEBERRY-CREAM. 

To  make  Goosebrrry-Cream. — Let  your  goosberrics  be 
boiled;  or  for  want  of  green  ones,  vourpresrr^cd  onf* 
will  do;  and  when  yuur  cream  is  boiled  up,  put  them 
in.  adding  small  ciuuumon,  nince,  and  nutnirg;  then 
boil  them  in  the  crrani,  and  strain  nil  through  a  ctotli, 
and  serve  it  up  with  sugar  and  rose-wuter. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

GORBELLY,  or  GOIIBELLIED.  A 
person  having  a  large  pnunch.  The 
conjectures  on  its  derivation  are  vari- 
ous; gor  is  by  Skinner  supposed  to 
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be  made  from  the  Saxon  gore,  cor- 
ruption ;  or  gor,  dung.  Junius  men- 
tions that  gor  is  an  intensive  par- 
ticle in  Welch,  implying  excess  or 
magnitude;  and  his  editor.  Lye,  that 
gior,  in  Icelandic,  means  voracious. 
Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  think  it  a 
contraction  of  gorman,  or  gormand. 
Most  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
traced  to  Menage  on  gourmand.  To 
these  vfe  may  add,  that  in  the  old 
romance  language  gorre  meant  a  sow, 
See  Roquefort. 

Hang  ye  gorbellicd  knaves,  are  ye  undone  ? 

1  Hen.  IV,  ii.  2. 
The  belchinK  gorMly  hath  vrell  ni^h  killed  me ;  I  am 
•hut  oat  of  doora  finely.  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  313. 

O  'tis  an  unconscionable  gorbellied  volume,  bigger 
balked  than  a  Dutch  hoy. 

Ntuk's  Have  tc.  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  dt.  St. 

Some  of  your  gorbellied  country  cliuffes  have  cast 
themselves  into  their  frieze  jerkins,  with  great  tan 
buttons  silver'd  o'r.  Holiday* s  Technogamia,  C. 

GORGE.  To  bear  full  gorge.  This 
was  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  was  full- 
fed,  and  refused  the  lure. 

Ko  eoake  prerailes,  shee  will  not  yeeld  to  might, 
No  mre  will  cause  her  stoope,  she  bearufuUgorgt. 

T.  WaUoH,  Sonnet  47. 

fCrORRIL.  Apparently  a  cant  or  vul- 
gar term,  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  not  clear. 

For  why,  their  cojti  will  buy  the  w  ine, 

A.nd  cause  a  running  barrel ; 
Bui  if  you're  drunk,  your  wits  are  sunk, 

And  gorrilVd  guts  will  quiirrel. 

Sack  for  my  Atoney,  an  old  ballad. 

GORSE,  or  GOSS.  Furze;  a  Saxon 
word.  It  cannot  properly  be  called 
obsolete,  being  fully  retained  in  pro- 
vincial use.  Shakespeare  has  dis- 
tinguished furze  and  gorse.  Mr. 
Toilet  says  the  latter  is  the  same  pro- 
perly as  whins,  a  lower  species,  grow- 
ing only  on  wet  grounds;  and  Min- 
sbew,  in  his  Dictionary,  at  tlie  word 
gorse  refers  the  render  to  tohinns. 

Tooth'U  liriers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  yojjr,  and  thorns. 

Tempest,  iv,  1. 
With  worthless  f/orse  that  yearly  fruitless  dies. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  ^45. 

Mr.  Crabb  has  given  new  life  to  the 
word,  by  using  it  in  one  of  iiis  poems, 
where  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  See 
Todd. 
GOSSAMEK,  or  GOSSAMOUR;  from 
the  French  gossampine,  the  cotton 
tree,  wiiich  is  from  gossipium;  pro- 
perly, therefore,  cotton  wool.  Also 
any  light  downy  matter,  such  as  the 
flying  seeds  of   thistles    and    other 


plants.  Now  used  not  un frequently 
in  poetry  to  signify  the  long  floating 
cobwebs  seen  in  flue  weather  in  the 
air.  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  the  original  sense : 

And  my  baths  like  pits 
To  fall  into ;  from  whence  wc  u  ill  come  forth, 
And  roll  lu  dry  in  gossamour  and  roses. 

B.  Jons.  Jleh.,  ii,  3. 
Quilts  fiird  high 
With  gossamore  and  roses,  cannot  yield 
The  body  soft  repose,  the  mind  kept  waking 
With  anguish  and  affliction. 

Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iii,  1. 
Hadst  thoQ  been  ought  hut  jgossotner,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg.  Lear,  iv,  5. 

In  the  following  lines  it  is  certainly 
used  either  in  the  second  or  third 
sense;  most  probably  the  latter: 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  ^o^^amour 

That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 

And  yet  not  fall.  Eom.  /*  Jul,  ii,  6. 

Hereit  is  indubitablyin  thethird  sense: 

B^  the  bright  tresses  of  my  mistresse  haire, 
Fine  as  Amcline's  web,  or  gosshrmrre  ; 
Whose  curls,  when  ganiisht  with  their  dressing,  shew 
Like  that  thinne  vapour  when  'tis  pearl'd  with  dew. 

Nabbes*s  Hannibal  4'  Scipio,  B  2. 

In  one  place  I  find  it  corrupted  togoth- 
semay,  hut  still  used  in  the  last  sense : 

I  shall  unravel 
The  clew  of  my  misfortxuies  in  smull  threeds 
Thin  spun,  at  is  the  subtil  gothsemay. 

Lady  Alimony,  D  3, 1659. 

GOSSIB,  now  corrupted  to  gossip,  pro- 
perly signified  a  relation,  or  sponsor 
in  baptism  ;  all  of  whom  were  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  parents,  Godsibs; 
that  is,  sib,  or  related,  by  means  of 
religion.  Godsibbe,  Saxon.  Mr. 
Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  Godsip.  From  the 
intimacy  often  subsisting  between 
such  persons,  it  came  also  to  mean  a 
familiar  acquaintance. 

Our  Christian  ancestors  understanding  a  spiritual 
aflinity  to  grow  between  the  parents,  and  such  as 
undcrtooke  for  the  cliild  at  baptisme,  called  each 
otlier  by  the  name  of  Godsib,  that  is,  of  kin  together 
through  God:  and  the  child  in  Lke  manner  called 
such  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Verstrgan,  p.  223. 
One  mother,  when  as  her  foolehardy  cliild 

Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  his  talauts  play, 
Half  dead  through  feare  her  little  babe  revyl'd, 

And  to  her  gossibs  gan  in  counsel  1  sav. 

Spens.  t.  q.,  I,  xii,  11. 
Neighbour  ape,  and  my  gossip  eke  beside, 
Both  two  sure  bauds  iii  friendship  to  be  tv'd. 

Moth.  Hubberd's  Tale,  v,  53. 

As  the  word,  in  its  usual  form,  is  by 
no  means  obsolete,  for  other  senses 
and  examples,  see  Todd. 
GOSSIP,  r.  n.  To  act  as  a  gossip,  to 
stand  sponsor  to  any  one  in  giving  a. 
name. 
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With  II  world 
or  pretty,  fond,  uiluptious  Christendoms, 
Tlial  hlinkin{(  Cupid  gouip*.  JlPi  W.,  i,  1. 

See  in  Ciikistknuom. 
«0U J  KUE.     The  French  disease ;  from 
govge^     FiTnch,    a    soldier's     trull. 
Often  used  in  exclamations,  instead 
of  tlie  coarser  word. 

We  must  give  toILs  leave  lo  prate :  what  the  gottjere! 

iter.  ir.  W.,  i,  4. 

Tlie  quarto  has  good-ier. 

The  goujeres  shall  devour  them  flesh  and  fell. 

Kre  they  shall  make  ns  weep.  Lear,  v.  3. 

This  expression,  however,  soon  be- 
•came  obscure,  its  origin  not  being 
geuerally  known  ;  and  was  corrupted 
to  the  goodyear^  a  very  opposite  form 
of  exclamation.  Even  in  the  passage 
last  cited,  where  its  sense  is  well 
confirmed  by  the  context,  the  fcjios 
have  '*  the  good  geeres  shall  devoure ;" 
and  the  old  quarto,  '*  the  good  shall 
deyoure ;"  where  geeres  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  at  the  pres».  In  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i,  3,  the  quarto 
reads,  "what  the  goodyere,  my  lord." 
In  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4,  the  quarto  has, 
"what  the  goodyere;^^  and  the  folio 
•agrees  in  both  places.     So  here, 

Aud  aith  it  never  had  done  so  before. 
He  marvels  what  i\\t good  yeare  uow  shouhl  aile  liim. 

llnrringt.  Jriost.,  xlii,  46. 
Let  her,  in  good  yeere,  werp,  and  siich,  and  myle. 

Amiuta,  bg  Mattkeiret,  D  4,  b. 

So  completely  was  it  misunderstood, 
tliat  it  was  translated  accordinslv : 

O  sir,  you  are  as  wclcoiuc  as  the  good  grrre  [los 
bucuos  itnos.]  Minsk.  Span.  Dialog.  Sd.,  p.  18. 

See  Good  year. 
•GOUNG.     An  old  word  for  dung. 

No  iiiHii  shall  bury  any  dung,  or  gouug,  wiihin  the 
liberties  of  this  city,  under  pninc  of  foitv  shilling. 

Stotce's  LofuioH,  ed'  l&Sa,  p.  CC6. 

•GOUNG-FARMER,    from   the    above; 
the  same  A^jakes-farmer. 

+13.  No  man  bury  any  dunjc,  or  qonug.  wjJhin  tht* 
UIm'i  ties  of  tills  rity,  under  pain  of  forty  shillings. 

14.  No  gouHO'/rriaoHr  shxll  caiTV  any  ordure  till 
after  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  nijclit,  under  pain  of 
thirteen  shillings  four  pence. 

15.  No  ^0NR^-^frin«f<r  shall  spill  any  oi dure  in  the 
street,  under  pain  of  thirteen  sliillings'four  pence. 

Calthn/t  Reports.  1670. 

^  GOURD.  A  species  of  false  dice; 
probably  bored  internally,  with  a 
cavity  left,  which  in  the  fullams 
was  filled  with  lead,  or  some  heavy 
matter,  to  give  a  bias ;  and  these  were 
named  in  allusion  to  a  gourd,  which 
is  scooped  out.  This  is  Capeirs  con- 
jecture, and  is  not  improbable.  Other 
false  dice  were  called  High  men  and 


Low  MEN.    They  are  all  alluded  to 
in  the  following  rant  of  Pistol : 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  gala!  for  g0mrd  aaiyUka 

holds. 
And  higk  and  low  b^oiles  the  rich  sad  poor. 

Mer.  W.  V.,i,L 
What  false  dyse  nse  Uiey?  as  dyse  stopped  «kh 
quicksilver  and  beares,  dyse  of  vauntage,  istto^ 
gourds,  to  chop  and  channge  when  they  Unt. 

Asck.  Toxonk.^  p.  SO.  aev  fli 
Nay,  looke  you  hears,  heare's  one  tnat  for  his  boaai 
is  nretily  stuft.  Heres  fuUoms  aod  gourds;  heem 
tall  men  and  low  men.  Nokodg  /*  Somehodg,  siga.  II 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now 
But  gords  or  uine-pins ;  pray  go  fetch  a  trcnditr,  fs. 
B.  and  n.  Scornful  Lady,  hr.  p.  S4L 

Mr.  Sympson  says,  "There  is  do 
such  word,  that  I  know,  as  gordi. 
Our  poets  must  certainly  have  wrote 
coggs;  2.  e,  hard,  dry,  tough  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  called  the  teeth  oft 
mill-wheel.'*  The  absurdity  of  the 
reason  given,  why  dry  pieces  of  wood 
should  be  called  co,;:i:8,  is  curious; 
and  the  whole  shows  how  rash  coa- 
jectural  criticism  is,  when  the  Ian- 
gunge  of  ihe  author  criticised  is  very 
miperfecMlv  understood. 
GOUUMANDIZi:.  Gluttony,  gieedi- 
ness.     Gourmandise,  French. 

That  with  fell  clawts  full  of  tierre  gonrmandiu 

Spens.F.  C.,Vl.x,.U 
They  make  of  Lacedemun  (whence  gourmttkUu, 
drunkcuuesse,  luxury,  dissolution,  avarice,  en^'y,  and 
ambition  were  banished,  as  Plutarch  ahewrthiatte 
life  of  Licui-gus)  a  disorder'd  city. 

Summary  o/Du  Bartas.  ii,  S4. 
tHe  is  the  Apocripha  and  Ap4>criphoor^MrM«N^t»-,tk 
kee{>er  of  lust,  and  the  arch-type  of  hTpoorisie. 

The  Passenger  of  hfnvenmto,  1611 

GOUT.  A  drop.  Goutte,  French. 
The  English  word,  in  this  sense, 
must,  I  conceive,  be  pronounced  like 
the  French. 

I  see  thee  still. 
And  on  thy  blade  »nd  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.  Jfkrft.,  ii,  L 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, says  thnt  gouts,  for  drops,  is 
frequent  in  old  Knglish.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  give  \\\\  example  or 
two,  as  no  one  has  vet  been  found. 
It  is  certain  that,  corrupted  to  guttn, 
it  was  very  common  in  hernldry,  ns 
may  be  seen  abundnntly  in  Holiness 
Acad,  of  Arm.,  Ii.  i,  ch.  (i.  Mr. 
Stecvens  says  it  was  used  in  falconry 
d\^o,  for  the  spots  on  a  hawk. 
fGOVVKED.    Turned  gawky,  or  stupid. 

Keep.  Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were 
goick'd.  Tks  Uaffnetic  Ladg,  iii.  4 

fGOWNED.     Dressed  in  the  toga. 

We  will  againe  to  Rome,  and  with  the  tcnov 


OKAAL,orOKAYLE.  Abroad  open  diih, 
•ometliiog  like  a  terrine  (or  tureen,  as 
it  is  commonly  written).  A  word 
adopted  from  tlie  old  French  romance 
language.  See  Roquefort.  The  jain/- 
Ijraal,  or  b<'ly  ressel  of  tliia  kind, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  vesitel 
in  which  the  pnichal  lamb  waa  placed, 
at  our  SsTiour's  last  supper  before 
his  passion  ;  and  tn  hnve  been  brought 
to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  bad  Fanctified  it  further,  by 
receiving  in  it  some  of  the  tacred 
blood,  when    be  prepared   the   body 

lhtliitn.nir;Jrfl.|.linfAnn.iilli)-. 

Tliia  sacred  relic  remained  in  England 
for  one  or  two  generations,  and  then, 
I  know  not  how,  was  missing,  and 
became  the  great  object  of  reienrch  to  , 
knighta-errant  of  all  nations.  In  the 
Hislone  of  Prince  Arthur,  we  find  , 
sir  Galahad  destined  to  achieve  that 
cn-ni  advpntme,  to  «tiom,  says  the 
regcud,  it  waft  de^^cribed  miraculoiislv  1 
by  tlie  Saviniir  himself;  "Thia  is, 
said  bee,  the  bi<lv  dish  wherein  I  eate 
the  Ifiuibe,  on  S iVr-TIi  11  rsday— there- 
fore tliou  mnsi  got  beiice,  and  beare 
with  thee  this  bulv  vessell."  Part  iii, 
ch.  1(11. 

Wlien  Merlin,  the  magician,  prepared 
the  round  table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a 
vacant  place  for  the  Saint  Graal.  This 
is  related  in  the  old  romance  of  Merlin. 
A  further  account  of  the  adventures 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  is  contained 
in  the  old  French  or  Latin  romance, 
the  full  title  of  which  is,  "  L'Htetoire 
ou  le  Roman  du  Saint  Grial,  qni  eat 
le  fondement  et  le  premier  de  la 
Table  Ronde;  lequel  traite  de  plu- 
sienrs  matiers  recr^ntives,  ensemble 
la  qupste  du  diet  Saint  Greal,  faite 
par     Lancelot,     Galaad,    Boort,     et 
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Perceval,  qui  est  le  dernier  livre  de  1ft 
Table  Ronde;  translate  dii  Latin  en 
rime  Fraii^ise,  et  de  rime  en  prose." 
It  appeal's  that  this  romance  was  first 
written  in  Latin  verse,  towards  the- 
end  oC  the  twelfth  century;  was 
translated  into  Latin  proae  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  finally  into  French 
prose  by  Gnnltier  Map,  or  Mapee. 
It  was  first  printed  in  French  prose 
in  I. i IB,  in  two  volnmes  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  1523  ;  but  bolh  editiona 
are  so  rare,  that  this  is  accounted  the- 
Bcarcest  of  all  the  romances  of  the 
Itonnd  Table,  in  Dunlop's  raluBbl» 
History  of  Fiction,  vol.  i,  p.  221,  is 
given  an  abstract  of  this  curious 
romance  of  superstition,  which  is 
followed  by  those  others  which  pur- 
sued the  auhject  of  the  quest  of  the 
Saint  Graal ;  namely,  Perceval,  Lan- 
celot du  Lnc,  MFliadna,  Tristan,  Ysaie 
le  Tri>te,  Arthur,  and  some  others, 
fiarbazan  has  given  an  extract  from 
the  Sangreal  in  French  ver«e :  and 
T.  Warton  found  a  fragment  of  a 
metrical  English  version  of  40,000 
lines  in  English,  by  Thomas  Lonelich  ^ 
so,  at  least,  he  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Dunlop,  but  1  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  words  Sain* 
Griat  KnA  tang  rM,  much  confusion 
has  been  made  by  authors ;  as  if  the 
real  blood  of  Christ  was  the  object  of 
the  quest,  not  the  vessel  which  had 
coniaiued  it.  T.  Warton  himaelf  was 
under  this  mislake,  when  he  wrote 
the  firat  volume  of  his  Observaliona 
on  Spenser,  p.  49:  but  corrected  it 
afterwards,  vol.  ii,  p.  2H7.  Even 
Rabelais  appears  to  have  confounded 
these  matters,  where  he  says,  "L4 
ansst  nous  dist  estre  ung  flasque  de 
»aig  great,  cliose  divine,  et  k  peu  de 
gents  congnue."  L.v,ch.  10.  Where 
also  his  annoUtor  falls  into  the  same 
error;  though  he  adds,  "  Saint  graal, 
autre  relique,  est  un  plat  prccieui." 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this 
marvellous  relic.  It  appeared  at  Genoa, 
in  1101,  as  a  present  from  lialdwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  found 
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at  the  capture  of  Cses^area.  At  Genoa  ' 
it  was  kept,  in  spite  of  our  claims 
through  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
there  venerated  and  shown,  ns  a  most 
sacred  relic,  bv  the  name  of  sacro 
catino  ;  till  the  self-appointed  king  of 
Italy,  Buonaparte,  transported  it  to 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  It  is 
of  a  singular  shape,  hexagonal,  three 
French  inches  in  height,  and  twelve 
in  diameter.  It  was  long  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  a  single  emerald,  by 
miracle  also ;  but  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  of  a  greenish  glass,  but  probably 
antique.  See  an  account  of  it,  by  M. 
Millin,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Esprit 
des  Journaux,  Avril,  1807,  pp.  139 — 
153.  Whether  it  is  now  restored  to 
Genoa,  or  remains  at  Paris,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  There  is  an 
account  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  some 
descriptions  of  Genoa,  and  particu- 
larly in  one  which  I  have,  entitled, 
■*•  Description  des  Beautes  de  G^nes, 
et  de  ses  Environs.'*  Genoa,  1/81. 
M.  Millin  quotes  a  Genoese  work, 
which  gives  a  pretended  history  of  it, 
from  the  very  time  of  our  Lord's  last 
passover;  and  he  refers  to  a  figure  of 
it,  published  in  the  Magazin  Encyclo- 
peuique,  probably  of  the  same  year, 
1807.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Antiques,  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
Nov.  20,  1806,  by  order  of  the  then 
emperor. 
'fORACE.  Past  grace,  i.  e.,  devoid  of 
shame. 

Nihil  pudel.  He  shames  not.  He  is  p€ut  grace.  He 
blosheth  not.  He  is  nothine  ashamed,  or  thers  no 
•hame  in  him.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

<JRACE  AT  MEAT  was  often  said  in 
metre,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c. 

I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace  whs  said.  Mo? 
a  dozen  times  at  least.    What,  in  metre  ? 

Meat,  for  Meas.,  i.  2. 

In  the  play  of  Timon,  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  metrical  grace  said  by 
Apemantus.  Act  i,  sc.  2. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  that  metrical  graces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Primers ;  but 
I  have  not  met  any  that  contained 
them. 
GRACE,  TO  TAKE  HEART  OF 
GRACE.  To  take  courage  from  in- 
dulgence.    So,  at  least,  I  conceiye  the 


phrase  should  be  written  and  iDte^ 
preted,  though  it  is  disfigured  in  the 
foil  own  np:  passage  : 

And  witli  that  she  drinking  di  livercd  roc  the  glasic.  I 
now  tat'iMq  heart  at  graste  to  uec  her  so  gamesooie,  H 
merilie  us  I  could,  pledged  her  in  this  manner. 

£uph.  and  his  Engl.,  H,  S  k 

Those  who  use  it  so,  seem  to  haie 
derived  it  from  a  horse,  or  some  other 
animal,  thriving  and  growing  strong 
at  grass. 
I  find  it  in  this  form  elsewhere: 

But  bciii;;  strong,  and  lUso  stoutly  nian'd, 
Ev'n  by  our  losses  they  oate  heart  nfgnuse, 
And  we  declining  saw *«  lint  lortune  was. 

Higiits  in  i/irr.  Mag.,  p.  480. 
IThen  spnke  Achilles  swift  of  pace, 
Fe«r  not  (quoth  be),  take  heart  of  grace, 
Whwt  e're  ihou  ha«t  to  say,  be'i  host  or 
Worst,  speuke  it  out,  thou  son  of  Thcst<*r. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1661. 
f5/ic.  These  foolish  puling  sighs 
Are  good  for  nothing,  hut  to  endanger  buttons. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  man. 

Cartxrighrs  Ordinary,  IKL 
tWhat  it  was,  after  I  had  eaten  n  little  heart  aartm^ 
which  grew  at  my  fcete.  I  feared  not.  and  who  «• 
the  owner  I  greatly  cared  not,  but  boldly  accostei 
him,  and  desired  house-roome. 

The  Man  in  thf  Movue,  1609. 

See  Heart  of  grace. 
GRACIOUS.     Graceful,  or  beautiful. 

There  was  not  such  a  graciotu  creature  Irarn. 

K.  John,  iii,  1 

From  the  sequel  of  the  speech,  it 
appears  that,  having  only  seen  him  so. 
gracious,  Constance  expected  not  to 
recognise  her  son  again,  when  dis- 
figured by  grief.  In  her  next  speech 
slie  says, 

Grief— remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts.  /Iti 
And  nioic  wealth  than  faults. — Why  that  wurd  makes 
the  faults //rfl^'tOK*.  Tiro  Gent.  T^.,  ui.  L 

Do  you  know  I)r.  Plaistcrfare?  By  this  curd,  be'i 
the  most  evouiHitc  in  forcing  of  veins,  sprightening  of 
eves,  Jkc,  tiiut  ever  made  an  old  lady  graciw*  bf 
torch-light.  Malcontent]  O.  PI.,  iv,«. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  v,  126. 
Mr.  Todd  cites  bishop  Hnrd  for  it; 
but  that  passage  relates  not  to  ex- 
ternal beauty,  hut  elegance  of  lan- 
gnage.  Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of 
**  my  gracious  silence,"  in  Coriolaniis, 
ii,  1,  is  certainly  right;  it  means, 
**  my  beautiful  silence,**  or  *•  my  silent 
beauty." 
fGRACIOUS  STREET.  The  old  name 
for  Gracechurch-street,  before  the 
Fire  of  London. 

1650-1.    ISFebruar. 
Laid  out  at  the  3  Tunns  in  Orations  street  with  the 
master  b  wardens  of  the  Bricklayers  Company,  aboct 
the  takinge  of  one  &  another's  work  by  the  gre^ 
i^.  ixd.       Books  of  the  Carpenters*  Compemji,  Imdm, 

fGRAFFE.     To  graft,  used  also  as  t 
noun,  a  graft. 
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And  graffti  of  rach  a  stocke  are  very  geason  in  these 
days.  Gaseoigne's  Works,  1587- 

Thou  every  where  doest  graffe  such  golden  peace. 

Ibid. 
And  yet  in  warres  such  grafflns  of  grudge  do  gro.  Ibid. 

GRAILE.  Gravel,  small  pebbles.  Dr. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  gr^le,  hail, 
French. 

And  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graile, 
Dronk  of  the  streame  as  deare  as  cliristall  gins. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  6. 

Its  meaning   is   not  so  clear  in   the 
following  lines : 

Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the  sight. 
To  see  how  it  [the  ale]  flowers  and  mantles  in  araile. 

Ritson's  Songs,  ii,  p.  64,  ed.  Park. 

Mr.  Park  conjectures  that  it  means, 
''in  small  particles;*'  but  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory. 
GRAILE,  or  GRAYLE.  Corrupted  from 
gradual,  GraduaHs,  Latin.  An  eccle- 
siastical book,  used  in  the  Romish 
church,  containing  certain  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  mass,  the  hymns 
called  gradules,  or  graduah^  &c. 
Every  parish  church  was  to  have  "a 
legend,  an  antiphoiiarye,  figrayle^  and 
a  psalter."  Const.  Eccles.  It  ought 
to  contain,  "The  office  for  sprinkling 
holy  water,  the  beginnings  of  the 
masses,  the  offices  of  kyne,  the  gloria 
in  excelsis,  the  gradates,  or  what  is 
gradually  sung  after  the  epi^ttles,"  &c. 
Crutch.  Coll.  Curios.,  ii,  16G. 
In  Skelton  we  find  : 

The  peacock  so  proud, 
Because  his  voyce  is  loud. 
He  shall  sing  the  grat/U. 

Fh.  Sparrow,  p.  227,  repr. 

That  is,  says  Warton,  **  He  shall  sing 
that  part  of  the  service  which  is  called 
the  grayle,  or  graduate,^*  He  adds, 
"Among  the  furniture  given  to  the 
chapel  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  by  the 
founder,  mention  is  made  of  four 
^rfly/wof  parchment  lynedwith  gold." 
Observations  on  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii, 
p.  289. 
^GRAINEL.    Apparently  a  granary. 

In  hardest  time  (tht^r  toylo  may  best  be  scene 

In  pailis  wberc  they  thfir  ciiria-^c  bring  between), 

Tbeir  youtli  tliey  send  t(»  <ratber-in  the  store, 

Their  siek  and  old  at  home  «1(»  keep  the  skore, 

And  owv  f/rainrU  iirtat  tht:y  take  *hf  charge, 

Oft  turning  come  within  a  ch'uuber  larjre 

(When  it  is  dight)  least  it  do  sprout  or  seed. 

Or  come  againe,  or  wer\els  in  it  breed.       Du  Bartas^ 

GRAMERCY.  Many  thanks,  much 
obliged  ;  a  form  of  returning  thanks, 
contracted  from  grand  merci,  Fr.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Lacombe's  Diet. 


du  Vieux  Langage,  we  find  it  in  the 
form  of  gramaci,  which  he  explains 
grand  merci.  This  is  among  the 
words  in  the  Supplement.  Grand 
mercy  occurs  at  length  in  Chaucer's 
Cant.  Tales. 

God  bless  your  worship,— Cram^rry,  wouldst  thou 
ought  with  me  ?  Her.  Ven.,  ii,  2. 

Be  it  so,  Titus ;  and  gramercy  too. 

Titus  dndr.,  act  i,  last  line. 

See  Hawkins's  Origin  of  tlie  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  269. 

Gramercy  horse  was  also  a  very  com- 
mon exclamation,  and  proverbial ;  not 
only  when  a  horse  was  really  in  ques- 
tion, but  even  on  other  occasions,  in 
allusion  to  that  original  use ;  as  here  ' 

He's  gon.    Gmmarcy  horse ! 

tfiisun's  Inconstant  l^dir,  p.  45, 
first  printed,  Oxon.,  1814, 

No  mention  had  there  been  made  of 
anything  more  than  horse-play,  and 
coltish  tricks  of  men.  So  also  gra- 
mercy charm,  in  the  following  lines : 

But  though  the  shield  brake  not,  gramercy  charms^ 
Yet  underneath  the  shield  it  stound  his  arme. 

Jlarrhigt.  Ariosto,  xxxvi,  54. 

Gramercy  charme,  means,  thanks  to 
the  charm  that  secured  it.  Hence 
too  the  phrase  of  getting  anything 
for  gramercy,  which  meant  getting  it 
for  thanks,  or  for  nothing. 

Payinge  very  lytle  for  them,  yen  mooste  commonlye 
getting  them  for  gramercy. 

Robinson's  ^f ore's  Vtopia,  N  3. 

Thus,  a  thing  not  worth  gramercy, 
means  not  worth  thanks : 

No  ladies  lead  such  lives.  M.  Some  few  upon  neces- 
sity, perhaps,  but  that's  not  worth  grammercy. 

Jovial  Crete,  0.  PI.,  x,  412. 

It  appears  sometimes  in  the  plural 
form : 

Gramereies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 

Tam.ofShr.,\,\. 

Chaucer  has  it  in  the  original  form : 

Grand  mercy,  lord,  Grod  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  han  saved  me  my  children  dere. 

Gierke's  Tale,  6964. 

GRAND-GUARD.     A  piece  of  armour 
for  a  knight  on  horseback. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-gnard  ? 
Pal.  Ko,  we  will  use  no  horses,  I  perceive 
You  would  fain  be  at  that  tight. 

Two  Noble  K.,  iii,  6. 

I  cannot  find  it  explained  in  Grose  on 
Ancient  Armour ;  nor  in  that  treasury 
of  lost  notices.  Holme's  Academy. 
It  should  be  in  the  MS.  continuation, 
but  is  not. 

It  was  probably  a  gorget,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  made  to  hang  over  the 
body-arms,  and  easily  put  on  or  off. 


Heywood  Beems  to  have  usea  guard 
alone,  in  the  same  setiee  : 

Hil  t»ord,  ^ur.,  irniQur,  ;=««<.  pirilioii.   /«»  Jgr. 

-t^RANDSIRE.  In theaenseof long-lived 
— long  enough  to  be  a  grnndfather. 

Yet  bail  Ihcii  pleunn  out  t  frmnJ-tire  lile. 

Btihric  ^JUinc  uf  BiIImwa,  1638,  p.  Bi. 

GRAFLE,  for  grapple,  which,  as  a  »ub- 
stuitiTe,  meana  an;  atroag  hook  by 
which  thing*  are  leiied  aod  held,  aa 
ahips  to  each  other  in  banrdiiig.  See 
Todd  in  Grapple. 

Ambition  ouUurrbrth  to  glorit  tli«  grnce, 
The  AtAir  to  f lUtv,  Vb^  traBli  a^  rnct. 

Uifr.forllt,s.,f  81. 

Tliat  IB,  "thesiroDg  hold  upon  lavour." 
fORASHING.     Gnashing  the  teetb. 

No  cliiLlpg  toW,  no  ■r-Ulji,»Tit«t. 
Ho  gming  clisM  of  niouiien  iml«. 

grniMiri  flBttrri  </£>iVriw>H>,  1(77. 

fGKASS.   To  turn  to  grass,  to  dianiisa. 

nylar'i  H'orhi,  1S3U. 

tORATERS. 

bo'iUcnnicloliKUl,  '    IVjfv/f  !A>ri<i,  1030. 

GRATILL1TY.  Supposed  to  be  pat  for 
gratuity,  in  h  burlesque  passage  of 
Twrlfili  Niglit.     See  Ihpeticos. 

fGRATUlTO.     A  grntiiity. 


V. 


GRAVE  MAUBICK.  The  customnry 
titlegiven  to  prince  MaurJL-e  of  Nassau 
ill  Kngland ;  grare  being  a  Ocrnian 
title  of  linbility,  as  landgrave,  mar- 
grare,  paligrurr,  &c.  Minsliew  says, 
"A  grave,  a  nobleinnn  of  the  low 
countries.  It.  ijrave.  i/raefi  L.  comet, 
regvtat,  prce/eeliit."  Again,  under 
Oreee ;  "  Grace,  or  greve  {graviut, 
prtepoai/tu),  is  a  word  of  power  and 
authoritie,  signifying  as  much  as  do- 
tninna,  or  prsefeclus,  and  in  the  low 
Dutcb  country  tliey  call  gravei." 
There  is  still  iu  Whitecbapel,  or  wai 
very  lately,  sn  alehouse,  styled  Thi 
Old  Grave  Maurice,  the  aign  of  which 
wu  the  hewl  of  that  prince. 


ORA  I 

Upon  SI.  Thanaa*!  diT,  the  piilignit  ul  fna 
Jfnnci  >erF  eltctnl  kniiliU  <>r  llic  gaRf^u«U• 
STthcf  December  the  pililpan  Irm  bctrHbod  1*  Lkt 
li<l;  Eliubetb.     On  tlundi;  tllr  7Ui  of  ftbnuiT.lta 

iiitUJIril  b>'  hif  depo^  comt  LodmecE  of  Nim. 

Ailcr-I  CtrvBlU.  ID.  \t& 
Holje  Ihe  king  to  a  aobjcH 


tiJTHirri 


iitd  iKIi  aa  jon  ve  nttJb 
Oitrt,  i,  i  laaid  b;  n  Spasivi) 
ifl  bvir  bonouTAblT  vonr  f*wr 
baeil  >f>u ',  (nbienro  mat  jvia  eaU  grmme  JTcmcv  w 
fcwie).  DttktT,  0*ri  Horni.,  cb  i 

The  note  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  pat- 
sage  I'rom  Lore's  Cure,  is  very  enlct- 
tainiiig,  and  a  curious  specimea  of 
that  gentleman's  editorial  talents.  He 
prints  if'grave  Maurice,"  in  theteit, 
and  thus  nnnotatea  upuD  it ;  "  Gnn 
is  printed  in  the  last  editiona  witbi 
great  letter,  and  in  italiet,  as  if  it 
were  a  proper  name  ;  whereas  it  is  an 
epithet  only,  and  ekaraeleritfic  dt 
prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who,  sl^er 
performing  great  actions  against  tht 
Spaniards,  i»  aaid  to  hate  dy'd  of 
grief,  on  account  of  the  siege  of 
Breda."  Thus,yrape  Maurice  roeint 
melancholy  Maurice //  HoweveryMK 
he  might  be,  this  note,  I  tliink,  would 
make  him  smile! 
lb  GRAVE.     To  burv. 


AudditllielfrucniB  all  Jim.  uf  Jii.,ii,l. 

Cindeia,  tliink'al  iDod.  iiiiid  tbla,  ararmreJ  glnan' 

LartS¥mj,  Ml  jb. 

GRAVEiS.        Somelimea     writien    (or 
greavet,  an  Iiere : 

TUe  Isighea,  eoialiei,  uiil  (be  ■fni/j,  aUff,  jeaii, 
biiwiill.  ITtnur't  Mt.  Eutl,  tiC Am. 

Hence  this  has  been  atipported,  as  the 
true  reading,  in  the  following  linn  of 
Shakeapeare ; 

laming  j'ov  booka  to  pfwvi,  join  ink  to  blood, 
Yoar  peni  u>  kaneo,  and  four  toDfnic  diiine 
To  ■  loud  tmiDpflt  aEid  a  poiDt  of  war. 

aS™.iriir,L 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  Wt^ 
burton  and  Capell  would  read  glmtet, 
or  aworda ;  but,  aa  it  is  not  easy  In 
determine  whether  hooks  bear  more 
resemblance  to  greaTes,  or  to  swords, 
the  point  cannot  easily  be  aettled. 
GRAY.  A  badger.  In  Ray's  Diclio- 
narioliim  we  have,  "  A  badger,  broA 
or  gray,  melia,  tains." 

Twai  not  thy  aport  to  ehaia  a  ailLj  bam. 
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But  anniei,  mArqnesses,  graves,  counts,  dukea,  Idngjt, 
Archdutcbesses  and  such  heroicke  things. 

B.  Markham  in  Cent.  Ut.,  ix,  2fi7. 

Why  he  calls  it  the  limping  gray,  see 
iu  Badger. 

To  pitch  the  bar,  to  throw  the  weighty  sledge, 
To  dance  with  Phillis  all  the  hoUdaT; 
To  hunt,  by  day  the  fox,  by  night  the  ^ay. 
Poems  by  A.  KT.,  in  Danson^  repr.  1816,  voL  ii,  p.  69. 

To  GREASE  IN  THE  FIST.   To  bribe. 

Did  vott  not^rfMfthe  sealers  of  Leadcnhall  throughly 
in  iAefiste,  they  would  never  be  sealed,  but  tamed 
away.  Greene's  Quip,  ^e.,  Harl.  Misc.,  t«  4U. 

Dryden  has  used  grease  in  the  same 
sense,  T^ithout  adding  the  fist.  See 
Todd. 

fSUc.  We  have  got 

One  that  will  doe  more  good  with's  tongue  that  way 

Than  that  uxorious  showre  that  came  uom  heaven. 

But  you  must  oyle  it  first. 

Cred.  1  understand  you. 

Greate  him  i'  th'fist  you  meane ;  there's  j ust  ten  peecM, 

Tis  but  an  earnest :  if  he  bring't  about, 

I'le  make  those  then  a  hundred. 

Hear.  Tbinke  it  done.      CartwrighVs  Ordinary ^  1651. 

tGREAT.     By  the  great,  wholesale. 

Gentlemen,  1  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  ridieoloai 
asse,  thut  manie  yeares  since  sold  lyes  by  thggrwiU. 

•     Nash,  Pierce  PenUeue,  1599. 
Though  usury  be  bad,  'tis  understood. 
Compared  with  extortion,  it  seemes  good. 
One  by  retaile,  and  th'  other  by  the  oreai, 
Ingroae  the  profits  of  the  whole  worlds  sweat 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

tGREAT.      Notorious. 

The  fact  \%  great. 

Toumeur's  Revengers  TVagadiet  1606. 

A  GREAVE,  or  GREVE,  *.  A  tree, 
bough,  grove.  Skinner,  From  graf, 
a  grove,  Saxon.  It  evidently  means 
a  tree  in  the  following  passage : 

Then  is  it  best,  said  he,  that  ye  doe  leave 
Your  treasure  here  in  some  security. 

Either  fast  rlosed  in  soine  hollow  greate. 
Or  buried  in  the  j^round  from  jeopardy. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  HI,  x,  43. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it  groove  in  that 

place. 

Also  a  bough : 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  &U, 

We'll  lick  the  syrup't  leaves; 
And  tell  the  bees 'that  theirs  is  gall 
To  that  upon  the  greaves. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  ii,  626. 
As  we  behold  a  swarming  cast  of  bees 

In  a  swoln  cluster  to  some  branch  to  cleave; 
Thus  do  they  hang  in  branches  on  the  trees, 
Pressing  each  plant,  and  loading  ev'ry  grease. 

Drayt.  Birth  of  Moses,  iv,  1687. 

A  grove : 

Tet  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  greave. 
He  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did 
leave.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  48. 

OREE.  Kindness,  satisfaction ;  from 
grSy  French. 

To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  scene. 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  ffre«. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  v,  16. 
Beceive  in  gree  these  lean,  0  Lord  most  good. 

Fairf.  TasMO,  iii,  8. 
There  soon  as  he  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gret. 
Or  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  Imee. 


Tet  take  in  gree  whatever  do  befall. 

Drayt.  Ed.,  5.  vol.  iv,  p.  1411. 

[Here  perhaps  it  stands  for  degree.] 

f  Injurious  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  thy  gree 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discurtesie. 

Orlando  Furioso,  1594. 
tif  wee,  quoth  he,  might  see  the  houre. 
Of  that  sweet  state  which  never  ends. 
Our  heavenly  gree  might  have  the  power 
To  make  our  parents  as  deerc  friends. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

To  *GREE.     An  abbreviation  for  agree. 

The  moe  the  stronger,  if  they  'gree  in  one. 

Ferrex  /•  Porrcx,  O.  PL,  i,  117. 
And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  defalke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  with  ours. 

Daniel,  Philotas,  p.  195. 

GREECE.  A  hart,  capon,  &c.,  of  Greece, 
meant  a  fat  one ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  of  grease,  from 
graisse,  French;  and  so  Percy  ex- 
plains it : 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  laund« 

These  noble  archers  thre ; 
£che  of  them  slew  a  hart  ofgreece. 
The  best  that  they  could  see. 
Song  of  Adam  Bell,  P.  Ill,  v.  29 ;  Percy's  Rel,  i,  174. 

A  hart  of  greece  is  mentioned  in  a 
popular  rhyme  commemorative  of  the 
following  tradition.  Iu  1333  or  4,  it 
is  said,  a  hart  was  run  from  Whinfield 
park,  in  Westmoreland,  to  Red  Kirk» 
in  Scotland,  and  back  again.  The 
dog  and  hart  both  died  of  fatigue  near 
a  tree  in  the  park,  now  called  Harts- 
horn Tree,  on  each  side  of  a  wall, 
which  the  hart  leaped  by  his  last 
effort  of  strength.  The  dog's  name 
was  Hercules,  as  appears  by  the 
rhyme,  which  is  this  simple  one: 

Herctiles  kill'd  hart  of  greece. 
And  hart  of  greece  kill'd  Hercules. 

See  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes, 
B.  i,  ch.  1.  That  author  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  story. 
Whether  some  punning  connection 
did  not  originally  subsist  between 
this,  and  taking  '*  heart  (or  hart)  of 
grace,'*  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
At  the  coronation  feast  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII,  among 
other  dishes,  were  '*  capons  of  high 
greece, ^^     Jves^s  Select  Papers, 

tWhidi  of  you  can  kill  a  buck  P 

Or,  who  can  kill  a  doe  ? 
Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  of  Greece 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro  ? 

WUl  Scarlet  he  did  kill  a  buck. 
And  Midee  he  did  kill  a  doe; 

And  Little  John  kill'd  a  hart  of  Greece 
Five  hundred  foot  him  fro. 
Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtal  Fryar. 

GREEK.  As  merry  as  a  Greek,  Prov. 
The  Greeks  were  proverbially  spoken 
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of  by  the  Romans,  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  potations;  and  they 
used  tl.e  term  grcecan,  for  to  indulge 
in  these  articles.  Hence  we  also  took 
the  name  of  a  Greek  for  a  jovial  fel- 
low, which  ignorance  has  since  cor- 
rupted into  yt'ig ;  saying  **as  merry 
as  a  ffriff,**  instead  of  "as  a  Greek.*' 

I  8w  eui-  tn  you  I  think  Helen  loves  him  better  than 
Paris.    Then  site's  a  nieriy  Greek  indeed. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  2. 

Again  : 

A  woeful  Cressid  'mougst  the  merry  Greets. 

Ibid.,  iv,  4. 
Go  lionic,  nnd  tell  the  uterry  Greeks  that  sent  you» 
Ilium  eliu!)  Imrii,  &c.    B.  and  Fl.  Woman's Pnte,  ii.S. 

Diunkaiils,  says  Prynne,  are  called, 

open,  liberiill,  or  free  housekeepers,  merry  Greeks, 
aud  sucli  l:kf  stiles  and  titles. 

Healthes  Sicknesse.  fol.  B  S,  b. 

We  read,  however,  of  one  who  was 

A  true  Trojan,  and  a  mad  merry  (frig,  though  no  Greek. 

Bam.  "Joum.  (1820),  i,  p.  64. 

GREEN.  Inexperienced,  unskilful ; 
applied  to  such  a  person  as  is  still 
termed  a  green-horn,  or  in  the  univer- 
sities n  fresh-man. 

How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world. 

K.  John,  iii,  4. 
Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young ;  and  hath  all 
these  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look 
after.  OthelL,  ii,  1. 

Thus  also, 
GREENLY.     Unskilfully. 

And  we  hRve  done  hnt greenly. 
In  hngger-muner  to  inter  him.  HawU.,  iv,  6. 

fGREEN-EVER.     For  evergreen. 

But,  the  heav'ns  fed  not  fates  impartiall  rigour; 
Years  add  not  to  theT  stature  nor  their  vigour; 
Use  wears  them  not ;  but  their  green-^ver  age 
Is  all  in  all  still  like  their  pupillage.  hu  Bartas. 

GREEN  GOOSE  FAIR,  or  GOOSE- 
FAIR.  A  fair  still  held  at  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  near  London,  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  and  so  named  hecause 
green,  or  young  geese,  were  a  favorite 
article  of  festivity  at  it. 

And  march  in  a  tawney  coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goose- 
fair.  B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4. 

At  Islington,  and  green-goose  fair,  and  sip  a  tealous 
^ais  of  wine.  Glapikorne't  Wit  in  a  Gmsiaile. 

The  twenty  third  this  month  of  May, 

A  fair  at  Bow  is  kept  that  day ; 

There  geese  by  heaps  do  go  to  wrack. 

Who  scarce  nave  feathers  on  their  back. 

Poor  Robin's  Mmanack,  May,  1689. 

Much  coarse  description  of  the  fair  is 
added.  The  23d  was  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  that  year. 

tGREEN.MEN.     Savages ;  wild  men. 

A  dance  of  four  swans.  To  them  enter  five  green  men, 
upon  which  the  swans  take  wing  and  fly  up  into  the 
heavens.  The  green  men  dance :  which  concludes  the 
art.  the  WorU  in  the  Moom,  tm  Operm,  1697. 

GREENSLEEVES.  An  old  popular 
hallad ;  aud,  by  the  manner  in  which 


it  is  usually  mentioned,  evidently  of 
the  amorous  kind.  It  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
in  Sept.,  1580.  Mr.  Ellis  published 
a  ballad  of  Greensleeves,  from  an  old 
miscellany  of  the  date  of  1584,  near 
the  time  of  the  above  entry.  Specim., 
iii,  p.  327.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  recovered 
the  tune,  which  is  in  his  Appendix, 
No.  21.     The  song  begins  thus: 

Greensleetes  was  all  my  jov, 
Greensleetes  wiismy  deliai/. 
Greensleeves  was  my  hari  o:'  gold, 
And  who  but  lady  Greensleetes. 

This  burden  is  repeated  after  every 
verse.  But,  assuredly,  there  was  a 
song  of  Greensleeves  still  older;  for 
the  title  of  this  is,  **  A  new  courtly 
Sonnet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to 
the  new  tune  of  Greensleeves.** 

But  they  do  no  more  adhere,  aud  keep  place  together, 
than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of green'Sleens. 

3fer.  W.  W..  ii,  1. 
Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the  taae 
of  green-sleeres,  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  saov 
eringoes,  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocatJaa,  I 
will  shelter  here.  Ihid.,  v,  S. 

Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  satin  gown. 
Embroider'd  virtue  ?    Faith  in  a  curPd  feather? 
And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  ofgreensletre*  ? 

B.  and  Fl.  Loyal  Suij.,  iii,  1 

The  tune  was  still  a  country  dance  in 
Prior's  time: 

Old  Madge  bewitch'd  at  sixty-one 
Calls  for  greensleeves,  and  jumping  Joan. 

jilma,  CanU  2d. 

The  character  of  lady  Greensleeves,  I 
fear,  is  rather  suspicious ;  for  green 
was  a  colour  long  assumed  by  loose 
women.  When  two  ladies  are  to  be 
equipped  for  that  service,  it  is  said, 

Ursula,  take  them  in,  opeuthy  wardrobe,  and  fit  them 
to  their  railing.  Green  gowns,  crimson  petticoats; 
green  women,  my  lord  mayor's  green  women !  guests 
0'  the  game,  true  bred.       B.  Jons.  Btartk.  Fair,  iv,  S. 

Afterwards  the  same  kind  of  guests 
are  called  "  the  green  gamesters  that 
come  here."  Act  v,  sc.  3. 
The  favorite  ballad  of  '<01d  Kings- 
borough,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,"  begin- 
ning "  Green  sleeves,  and  pudding 
pies,"  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
Jacobite  parody  of  the  older  song; 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  burden  was 
similar.  BotwelVs  Journal^  i^, '6\9. 
fGREEN-YARD.  The  Green-yard  was 
a  portion  of  the  old  gardens  of 
Leadenhall,  in  London. 

With  that  one  of  the  oflicers  vent  and  took  the  foR* 
horse  by  the  head  in  order  to  drive  the  wagnun  ro  the 
green  yard,  which  is  a  prison  for  all  waggoot,  cail^ 
and  ooAchei,  for  all  them  that  trantgreaa  affainst  tkt 
dtty  laws.  Qraai  BriUmt  Hamfeomkt,  ITU,  WL 
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GREESE,  or  GREEZE.     See  Grice. 

GREESINGS.  Steps;  from  the  same 
origin  hb  price.  When  Christ  refused 
to  perform  a  miracle,  to  descend  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  Latimer 
gives  this  reason  for  it : 

It  is  no  time  now  to  shew  any  minu'lei;  there  ii 
another  way  to  goe  downe,  by  greetings. 

ScrmoM,  fol.  73  b. 

See  Grice. 

To  GREET.  To  crv  out,  to  make  lamen- 
tation.     See  Greit,  in  Todd. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  ^hat  gars  tbec  areet  / 

Spetu.  Shfp.  Kal.,  Jpr.,  1. 1. 
Dare  I  profane  so  irrengions  be 
■To  greet,  or  grieve  her  sweet  eiithanasT. 

B.  Jons.  Vudencoods,  vol.  vii,  p.  30,  Whallcy. 
Say,  shepherd's  boy,  what  makes  thee  greet  so  sore  r 
Brydges's  Ezeerpta  Tudoriana,  p.  41. 
iHoU.  Mine  uncle  will  be  right  wood  I  fear  roe.    But 
I'll  nc're  greet  for  thxt,  sir,  while  I  have  your  love. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

+GREET.     A  greeting. 

O  then,  sweet  sonne,  I'd  ne're  disjoyn'd  have  been 
From  Uiy  sweet  greets,  nor  liave  enuur'd  t'  have  seen 
Mezentius  pronif.  my  bloudy  borderer. 
Such  vaunts  and  viUanies  'l)Out  me  t'  inferre. 

Virgil,  by  rtears,  1632. 

fGREFT.     Grafted. 

Of  those,  are  twelve  in  that  rich  girdle  grefl. 
Which  God  gave  nature  for  her  new^years-nfL 

2>M  Bartas, 

GREGORIAN.  A  species  of  wig,  or 
hend  of  false  hair.  "A  cap  of  hair; 
5:0  called  from  one  Gregory,  a  barber 
in  the  Strand,  that  first  made  them 
ill  England."  BlounCsGloasographia, 
Aubrey  says  that  this  **Grefforie,  the 
famous  peruque-maker,  was  buryed  at 
8t.  Clement's  Danes  church,*'  near 
the  west  door,  with  an  inscription  in 
iliyme.  Letters  from  the  Bodleian, 
v'll.  ii,  p.  360.  Cotgrave,  under 
Perruqiie,  has,  **A  periwig,  a  Gre- 
fforian.^*  We  find  there  ih&i perruque 
originally  meant  ''a  tuft  of  hair." 
A  wig  was  une/ausse  perruque, 

Sfime  think  that  thou  dost  use  that  new  found  kuack, 
Kx disable  to  such  as  hayre  do  lark. 
A  quaint  Qregorxan  to  thy  head  to  bind. 

Harringt.  Epigr.,  iii,  33. 
Who  pallin|f  a  little  downe  his  Gregorian,  which  was 
dir>plac*t  a  litUe  by  hastie  taking  off  his  bever,  sharp* 
ning  his  P6"ke,  and  erecting  his  distended  monchatos, 
liroceedea  in  this  answere. 

HoHest  Ghost,  .fc,  1658,  p.  46. 

Cedes'    Diet,   hau,  "A  Gregorian  [a 
cn{>  of  hair],  eapillamentum,** 

H*-  cannot  be  a  eockold  that  weares  a  Gregorian,  for 
u  perriwige  will  never  fltt  such  a  head. 

Gesta  Gragwntm,  Part  ii,  65 ;  Nieh.  Progr.,  vol.  ii. 
iVon  weare  nati  to  defend  the  sunne,  not  to  cover 
si'ome  k)cks«  eaoles  to  adorne  the  head,  not  Grego- 
riam  to  warme  idle  braines. 

Bm  9ir,  or  tks  WgwtaHiik  Man,  16S0. 


GRESCO.     A  game  at  cards. 

One  of  them  was  my  prentice,  Mr.  Quicksilver  here; 
and,  when  he  had  two  years  to  serve,  kept  his  whore 
and  his  hunting  nag;  would  play  his  hundred  pounds 
at  greseo  or  nrimero,  as  fanuliarly  (and  all  o'  my 
purse)  as  any  oright  piece  of  crimson  on  'era  all. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  S73. 

GRESHAM.  A  pretended  astrologer, 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  would  probably 
have  been  hanged  with  her,  had  he 
not  fortunately  had  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, which  carried  him  off*  before 
things  came  to  that  extremity.  Wil- 
son calls  him  "  a  rotten  engine.'* 
He  is  mentioned  with  Bretnor,  Fore- 
man, and  other  wretched  impostors. 
See  Bretnob. 

GRESSES,  more  commonly  JESSES,  of 
a  hawk.  The  straps  of  leather  buckled 
about  the  legs,  to  which  was  fastened 
the  leash,  or  thong,  by  which  she  was 
held  fqr  fear  of  escape.     See  Jesses. 

And  you  the  eagles,  soar  ve  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  the  gresset  that  will  pull  ye  down. 

Bdw.  JI,  0.  PI.,  ii,  345. 

GRESSOP.  Used  by  Skelton  for  a 
grasshopper.  Grass  is  said  to  be 
called  ffress  in  the  north. 

Lord  how  he  would  pry 

After  the  butterfly ; 

Lord  how  he  womd  hop 

After  the  gressop.    Skelton  on  Ph.  Sparr.,  p.  219. 

tGREVES.    Griefs. 

The  Scottes  allured  with  desyre  of  gayn,  and  for  no 
malice  that  they  bare  to  l^ng  Henry,  but  some  what 
desirous  to  be  revenged  of^  their  olde  greves,  came  to 
the  erle  with  greate  comoaygnie. 

Hairs  Vnton,  1548;  Hen.  IF,  fol.  20. 

fGREVES.     Branches.     See  Gbeave. 

Mee  thought  that  I  was  walking  in  a  parke. 

Amyd  Uie  wooddes,  amon|:  the  plesaunt  leaves, 
Where  many  was  the  bird  did  sweetly  carpe 

Emong  the  thorues,  the  bushes,  and  thegrepes. 

Thjfnn.  Pride  and  Lowliness. 

GREW  seems  to  be  put  for  the  Greek 
term  ypv ;  «.  e,,  any  trifling  or  very 
worthless  matter. 

Foole  that  I  am,  that  with  ray  dogges  speak  grew  r 

Come  neere,  good  Blastix,  it  is  now  tway  score 
Of  yeares  (alas)  since  I  good  Mastix  knew. 

Pembr.  Arcad.,  ii,  p.  234. 

GREWND,  for  greyhound.  Grew,  for 
grey,  is  said  to  be  the  pronunciation 
in  Lincolnshire. 

But  Bodomont.  as  though  he  had  had  win|;i» 
Quite  ore  the  dike  like  to %arewnd he  spnags. 

Harringt.  AriostOt  xir,  108. 
Look  how  a  grewnd  that  finds  a  sturdie  bare 

Amid  the  field  far  straying  from  the  heard, 
Doth  runne  about,  behind  him  and  before, 

Because  of  hhi  sharp  tasks  he  it  afeard. 

See  also  xz,  94. 
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6RICE.  The  most  common  mode  of 
spelling  a  word  which  is  written  also 
greece,  greese,  greeze,  grieze,  grize, 
grise,  &c. ;  and  seems  to  be  made 
from  gressus,  or  contracted  from 
degrees.  It  signified  a  step,  or  a 
flight  of  steps. 

That's  a  degree  to  love. 
No  not  a  ffrict,  for  'tia  a  vulgar  proof 
That  rery  oft'  we  pity  enenuM.    Tim^.  N.,  iii.  1. 
Who  in  a  iproading  ascent,  npon  sereral  ariets,  help 
to  beautify  the  sides. 

B.  Jont.  Bnt.  at  K.  Jamtt't  Conmatum. 

See  also  his  Masque  of  Love  Restored. 

Certain  gkaffalris  of  horde,  with  grieet  or  steppes  one 
above  another. 

WiUiam  Thomtu's  Hiitory  of  Italy,  1561.  H  2. 
Where,  on  several  areeeet,  sate  tne  foure  cardinal 
vertues.         Deckers  JSiUertairmMt  of  Janus  /,  H  3. 

This  is  certainly  the  true  reading  in 
the  following  passage : 

They  stand  a  grisss 
Above  the  reach  of  rqioit.         Ttso  NohU  Kins.,  ii,  1. 

Where  the  old  copies  absurdly  read 
ffrief. 

Ambition  outsearcheth  to  glorie  the  grssce, 
The  stair  to  estate,  the  graple  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  ifudocke,  p.  84. 

Sometimes  it  is  written  greese : 

As  we  go  up  towards  the  hall  there  are  three  or  foure 
paire  of  staircs,  whereof  one  paire  is  passing  faire, 
consisting  of  verj'  many  greeses.    Coryat,  voL  i,  p.  81. 

Or  grise : 

And  lay  a  sentence 
Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.  Othello,  i,  8. 

So  are  thev  all,  for  tv*Ts  griti  of  fortune 
Is  amooth'd  by  that  below.  Tim.  ofAtk.,  iv,  3. 

A  grice  meant  a  pig  also.     Coles  has, 
"  A  grice,  porcellus,  nefrens,  aper." 
See  also  Skinner. 
To  GRIDE.     To  cut,    or  prick.     Gn- 
dare,  Ital. 

Then  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  Steele  did  gryis. 

Spsns.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  S«. 
Last  with  his  goad  amongst  them  he  doth  go. 
And  some  of  them  he  gridetk  in  the  haunches. 
Some  in  the  flanks,  that  prickt  their  very  paunches. 

Drayt.  MoomcaXf,  vol.  ii,  p.  613. 

Milton  also  has  used  it. 
6RIDELIN.      A  sort  of  colour  com- 
posed of  white  and  red.     Kersey  and 
Johnson,     Gris  de  lin,  French.     See 
Boyer's  Diet. 

And  hia  love,  Lord  help  us,  fades  hke  mjarsdalms 
petticoat  Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PL,  xi,  412. 

Dryden  has  used  the    word   in   his 
Fables.     See  Johnson. 
GRIEFFULL,  or  GRIEFULL.     Melan- 
choly;  compounded  o(  grief  Aud  full. 

Which  when  ihe  sees,  with  ghastly  gri^ffuU  eiet. 
Her  heart  does  ouake,  and  deadly  pallia  hew 
Benumbes  her  eiieekea.         ^sns.  F.  Q.,  YI,  viti,  40. 

Church  says,  "  This,  if  I  mistake  not, 


is  a  compound  word  of  his  own." 
He  did  mistake,  for  it  is  used  by 
other  writers  as  early : 

Alas,  my  lord,  what  gn^fnU  {hinf  is  this, 
Tliat  ofyour  brother  you  can  tfamke  so  Ui  ? 

Ftrrex  and  Forrtx,  O.  PL.  i.  13& 

Aeain  : 

Tne  wiser  sort  hold  down  their  arM/Wil  heads. 

fGRIFFE.     A  graft,  or  setting. 

Perceiving  he  was  of  a  very  good  nature,  and  vd 
given,  and  that  he  wss  a  good^rt^  to  be  set  ia  i     , 
better  ground,  Su:.  Plutarek,  1B71 

tGRILY.   Hideous.  MS,  Voeab.,  1551. 
GRIMALKIN,  q.  d.    Grey  malkin,  i 

name  for  a  fiend,    supposed   to  re-    ■ 

semble  a  grey  cat. 

Grmalkin*s  a  heU-cat,  the  devil  may  choke  her. 

BaUad  ofAUsw  CMer.     | 

2.  A  cat :  still  common  in  burlesque 
style. 

Orimalkin  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 

An  everlasting  foe.  PkiUips,  Spl.  Skdlt*g. 

fGRlMASK.   A  show  of  monkey  tricks  f 

Und.  No  more  of  your  griwiasks,  good  Mr.Noskei 
Nook.  And  why  so,  sir?     Und.  Because  1  have  na> 
sider'd  better,  and  since  'tis  resolv'd,  we  shall  ha\cs     > 
prologue  to  our  farce,  here  is  one  shall  give  itu'mik 
farce  way  exactly.  Tke  Womens  Conpust,  167L 

fGRIN.  A  snare.  Cotgrave  has,  "Xa^, 
a  snare,  ginne,  or  grinne"  ' 

Young  gallants  nimbly  flock  about  the  gates,  , 

And  in  their  hands  boare  speares  vnth  iron  plates, 
Their  nets,  gins,  ^niw,  troops  of  Massy lian  sparks. 
Kennels  of  senting  hounds  with  loud-moath'd  bsrio.      ■ 

Virgil,  ky  r%€an,\fXi     \ 

GRINCOMES.  A  kind  of  cant  term 
for  the  venereal  disease.  ^ 

Ton  must  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  *tia  abusive;  as, 
in  him  the  aerpigo,  in  a  knif  ht  the  mrinoomet,  ia  • 
gentleman  the  Neapohtan  scabb,  and  in  a  anviaf 
man  or  artificer  the  plaine  pox. 

Jons^s  Jdrasta,  105,  C  i 
I  had  a  receipt  for  the  grineowtes  in  his  own  hand. 

Family  o/£o9s,l9!B,ll 
Ton  may  see 
His  handy- work  by  my  flat  face;  no  bridge 
Left  to  support  my  oi^n,  if  I  had  one. 
The  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  from  the  j^iiwBpsiii, 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way. 

Mass.  Gmardismt  act  ir,  p.  fll 

tGRINDING-HOUSE.  The  house  of 
correction. 

C.  Why  should  not  I  know?  the  fellow  ia  worthy ts 
be  put  into  the  grinding-kouse. 

Terence  in  BngUsk,  1611 

GRINDLE-TAIL.  Like  trundle-tail; 
meaning,  I  presume,  curling  tail 
Possibly  from  a  grindle-stone,  or 
grindstone,  which  is  round. 

Their  honiB  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  dovi 

palaoM; 
They  tois  our  little  habitations 
Like   whelps,   like   arindle-tenls,  with    their  bcdi 

upward.     B.  /*  rl.  Island  Princess,  act  v,  p.  Stt. 

Trindle-tail  might  possibly  be  is* 
tended. 
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fGRINDSTONE.  To  tie  your  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  Howell,  1659,  ».  e., 
to  be  very  strict  over  you. 

GRIP.  Strength,  power  of  griping  or 
seizing  violently. 

Let  those  vreak  birds  that  want  wherewitli  to  fight, 
Sul)niit  to  those  that  are  of  grip  and  might. 

Drayton's  Owl,  vol.  iv,  1822. 

A  GRIPE,  or  GRYPE.  A  griffin  ;  from 
ypv\//,  gryphus;  but  more  frequently 
put  for  a  vulture. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gryjte*  «harp  claws, 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws. 

Sk.  Rape  ofLucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  506. 
The  hellish  prince  adjudge  my  dampned  ghost 
To  Tantales  thirste,  or  proude  Ixion's  wheele. 
Or  cruel  gripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  barte. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PL,  i,  124. 
Where  Titius  hath  his  lot 
To  feed  the  gripe  that  gnaws  his  growing  heart. 

Tancred  and  Gism..  0.  PL,  ii.  196. 
\  gripe  doth  Tiiius'  liver  tear, 
His  greedy  hungry  gorge  to  fill. 

Farad,  of  D.  Dev.,  n.  82. 
The  gnawiug  gripes  of  irksome  thought, 
Consumes  my  lieari  with  Titius'  grief.  Ihid, 

In  the  latter  passage  it  might  be 
equivocal,  if  it  did  not  follow  the 
other  in  the  same  short  poem. 
In  all  these  examples,  except  the  first, 
it  clearly  signifies  vulture,  not  griffin. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  same : 

Upon  whose  breast  a  fiercer  ^rtp«  doth  tire, 
Than  did  on  him  who  first  stole  down  the  fire. 

Aslropk.,  S.  14. 

Also  a  sort  of  boat : 

Because  they  fear'd  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
small  boates,  as  gripes,  and  such  like. 

Danet's  Comminet,  D  d  3. 

GRIPE'S  EGG.  Griffin  or  vulture's 
egg ;  a  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
vessels  used  in  alchemy,  as  pelican 
was  for  another. 

Let  the  water  in  glass  £  be  felter'd. 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  ego.  Lute  him  well. 
And  leave  him  dos'ct  in  bameo.  ^leh.,  ii,  8. 

fGRIPER.     A  boat-man?    SeeGBiPK. 

There  be  alio  certaine  colliers  that  brine  coles  to 
Ltmdon  by  water  in  barges,  and  they  oe  called 
gripers.  Orenu's  Discovery  of  Coosnage,  1691. 

fGRIFFED.     Grasped ;  laid  hold  of. 

The  one  his  pjke-staff  j^rfpp^i  fast, 
T)xvj  ttmi  for  ita  skaith.  Robin  Hood,  i,  lOtf. 

GRIPPLE,  or  GRIPLE.  Avaricious, 
grasping ;  from  to  gripe. 

He  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
lluMe  heapee  of  gold  which  griple  covetyze. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I.  iv,  8L 
Wha  griplo  patrons  turn  their  sturdie  Steele 
Tbwu,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  feele. 

Hall,  Satires,  r,  1. 
And  10  hif  gripple  avarice  he  serve. 
What  recks  this  rank  hind  if  his  country  starve? 

Drayt.  Owl,  vol  iv,  p.  1812. 
But  the  gripple  wretch  who  will  bestow  nothings  on 
his  poor  bnither  tor  God's  sake,  is  evidentiy  an 
infidel,  having  none  at  all,  or  very  heathenish  con- 
ceite  ot  God.  Barrow,  Sermon,  Psalm  ezii,  9. 


Mrs.  Cooper,  not  understanding  this 
word,  has  joined  it  with  the  name  of 
Edell,  as  if  it  made  a  compound 
name: 

For  Grifpel-Edell  to  himself  her  kingdom  sought  to 
game.  P.  168. 

So  she  prints  it,  instead  of  "  grippeU 
Edell,"  as  it  stands  in  Warner's 
Albion,  B.  iv,  ch.  20.  I  observe  with 
regret,  that  this  error  is  exactly 
copied  (as  well  as  some  others)  in 
Mr.  Bliss's  valuable  edition  of  Wood's 
Athense,  with  the  additional  fault  of 
making  it  Grippil.     Vol.  i,  col.  768. 

tif  it  be  covetous,  for  gripple  gaine 
To  sell  the  heavens,  the  earth,  yea  God  himselfe. 
To  dispossesse  kinn  from  their  law  full  raigne, 
Tocramme  his  cof^rs  with  unlawful!  pelfe. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1680. 
YShtM  griopU  muck-rakers  bad  as  leeve  part  with 
their  bloud  as  their  goods.        DenVs  Pathway,  p.  91. 
-f-He  askt  the  price  with  greedy  sense, 
She,  gripple  wench,  said  eighteen  pence. 

Wit  and  DrolUry,  1682,  p.  249, 

GRIPLE,  «.,  for  gripe,  or  grasp. 

Ne  ever  Artegall  bSMgripU  strong 
For  any  thinge  would  slacke,  but  still  upon  him 
hong.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  14. 

GRISPING  appears  to  be  put  for  the 
closing ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the 
word  elsewhere. 

Bested  upon  the  tide  of  a  silver  streame,  even  almott 
in  the  gnsping  of  the  evening. 

Enpk.  Engl.,  sign.  C  1. 

GROOM-PORTER.  "  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  business  is  to 
see  the  king's  lodging  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firing;  as 
also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and 
to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards, 
dice,  bowling,  &c."  Chamb.  Diet. 
Formerly  he  was  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  gambling  table  at  Christmas. 

He  will  will  you 
By  irresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony,    rhev  will  set  him 
Upmost  at  the  groomporter's  all  the  Christmas, 
And  for  the  whole  year  through,  at  every  place 
Where  there  is  play.  B.  Jons.  Alck.,  iii,  4. 

D.  Where  find  ^u  that  statute,  sir  ? 
jyjm.  Why  be  judged  by  the  groom^porter. 
D.  Tikt groom-porter? 

J/Am,  Aj,  madam,  must  not  they  judge  of  all 
Hie  gamuun  of  the  court? 

Chapm.  Bussy  D'Amb.,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  24SL 

He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  the  master  of  the  revels, 
then  disused .  George  I  and  II  player 
hazard  in  public  on  certain  days, 
attended  by  the  groom-porter, 
ArchaoL,  xviii,  p.  3 1 7. 
This  abuse  was  not  removed  till  the 
reign  of  George  III.   It  is  mentioned. 
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BB  still  existing,  in  one  of  lady  Mary 
W.  Montague*8  Eclogues : 

At  the  groom-parter't  batter'a  bullies  plav. 

Thursday,  Eel.  4 ;  Dodsley's  Collfcl.,  i,  107. 
iJfir.  But  stil  there  wanted  fool  and  fortune  to'tj 
he  does  not  play  at  the  groom  porters  for  it ;  nor  do 
the  drudgery  of  some  worn  out  lady. 

Mrs,  Behn's  I'ounaer  Brother,  1696. 
\This.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  m11  the  young 
fellowi  tliat  come  out  of  France,  pay  tribute  to  you. 
as  certainly  as  to  the  groom-porter ;  I  wonder  Keep- 
well  is  never  told  of  it.  Sedley*s  Bellamira,  1087. 
f  Item :  60  guineas  to  compound  a  judgment  confess'd 
at  the  groom-porters  for  a  100. 

The  Beaus  Catechism,  1703. 

tGROOVING. 

Had  a  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  could  take  no  rest, 
and  wns  taken  in  the  manner  of  an  ague  with  n  pjiiu 
in  the  head,  ond  grooring  in  the  back,  first  cold  and 
then  hot.  Brian's  Pisse-Prophet,  1635,  p.  46. 

tGROSSE-HEADED.     Thick-headed. 

Though  thev  were  alterwardes  defaced,  when  the 
whole  churcfi  wns  wliited  at  ihe  instance  of  a  certaiiie 
grosse-headed  cIiurch-wiirdKn,  who  hnU  nu  more  judge- 
ment in  painting  t  lieu  a  go«)se. 

Lomatius  oh  Painting,  1598. 

tGROTESCO.     A  grotesque. 

Wlio  askt  the  banes  'twixt  these  discolour'd  mates? 
A  strange  grotesco  this,  the  Church  and  States. 

Cleateland's  Porms,  1691. 

fGROVET.     A  little  grove. 

Which  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  life,  with  divers 
boscages  and  grotets  upon  the  stcepe  or  hanging 
grounds  thereof. 
The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  ami  Orages  Inne,  1612. 

GROUND.  An  old  musical  term  for  an 
air  or  musical  subject,  on  which  varia- 
tions and  divisions  were  to  be  made ; 
the  variations  being  called  the  de- 
scant. 

And  that  none  in  th'  assembly  there  was  found 
That  would  t'  ambitious  descant  give  a  ground. 

Daniel,  Cir.  Wars,  vii,  64. 

So  in  Richard  III : 

For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant.        iii,  7. 
O  but  the  ground  itself  is  naught,  from  whence 
Thou  canst  not  relish  out  a  good  division. 

Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  119. 

See  Descant. 

The  GROUND.  The  pit  at  the  theatres 
was  formerly  so  called,  because  thf 
spectators  in  thnt  part  actually  stood 
on  the  ground,  without  benches,  or 
other  accommodations;  and,  as  they 
stood  below  the  level  of  the  stage, 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  them. 

The  under-staKding  gentlemen  of  the  ground  here 
ask'd  my  judgment.  Barth.  finir,  Ind. 

In  the  Case  is  alter'd,  and  other  places, 
he  sneers  at  their  ** grounded  judg- 
ments, and  grounded  capncities.*' 

GROUNDLING,  from  the  former.  A 
spectator  in  that  part  of  the  theatre, 
whose  places  were  also  called  ground' 
stands. 

Besides,  sir,  all  our  galleries  and  gnmnd^tands  are 


furnished,  and  the  gronndUuas  within  the  jaid  grov 
infinitely  unruly.  Ladg  Jlimong,  act  i,  k.  L 

In  the  same  play  a  caution  is  given  to 
the  manager  of  the  stage,  that 

The  stage  curtains  be  artificially  £rawn,  and  so  co\  ertlj 
shroudMl,  that  the  aquint-eyei  groundling  may  not 
peep  in.  /W. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  well-known  direc- 
tions to  the  players,  speaks  of  ranters 
whose  object  was 

To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the  wnA 
part  are  capable  of  noUiing  bat  inexpUcable  diwub 
show  and  noise.  Haml.,  ii ,  i. 

The  price  paid  by  these  gentry  lor 
admission  was  then  only  a  penny : 

Tut,  give  me  the  penny,  give  me  the  penny,  I  carr 
not  for  the  gentlemen,  1— Tel  me  have  a  good -yrwH*-. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  alter'd,  i.  i. 

That  is,  as  we  should  say,  a  good  pi:. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  pit  was  not 
then  the  pince  of  critics. 
Hanmer  speaks  of  the  fish  called  a 
groundling;  but  the  names  have  uo 
connection,  except  in  being  both  de- 
rived from  ground. 
fGROUNDLING.     A  small  fish. 

Apua  cobitis.  o^ih}  mi/Smc,  Atheua*o.  A  fishe  breed- 
ing of  abundance  of  nine :  a  groundling. 

fGROUNDLY.  Profoundly; thoroughly. 

After  ye  had  read  and  groundelg  pondered  the  eot- 
tentes  of  my  letters  than  to  you  addreased,  voor  gnce 
did  summewhat  mar^'aile  that  I  have  founife  so  goode 
faithe  in  the  Frenshe  king.  State  Papers,  i,  61 

tGROUND-ROOM.  A  room  on  the 
^ound,  not  floored  ? 

The  innkeeper  introduced  him  into  a  ground  roam, 
expressing  a  great  deale  of  joy  in  so  luckily  meetiaf 
with  his  old  uiend. 

Great  Britons  Uongcomhe,  1712.  MS. 

tGROUNDSIL.    The  threshold. 

Tlie  time  the  gronndsils  of  great  Troy  were  layd  : 
Was  LAcedemoii  built  (by  computation). 
In  Athens  Erichthonius  King  was  made. 
And  Danaus  ruler  ore  the  Argive  nation. 

llegtrood,  Troia.  Britaniea.  1009. 
Le  sueil  de  I'huis.  The  groundsell  or  foote  poste  of  a 
doore :.  the  threshold.  Nomendator. 

tGROUNDSWELIE.  The  old  name  of 
the  plant  groundsell. 

Take  foure  handfuls  of  groundswelUe,  and  itaoine  ft 
smul  in  a  morter,  and  put  thereto  three  apoonefius  sf 
vinegar,  and  three  spoonefuls  of  bay-salt,  grind  thea 
altogether.  Pathteay  of  HeaUk,  bL  I. 

fGROUT-HBAD.  A  thick-head,  or 
dunce. 

For  there  you  may  see  many  a  greedy  grout-head. 
Without  or  wit,  or  scnce,  amioat  without-head, 
Held  and  esteem'd  a  man  wboae  zt^le  is  fervent. 

Taglor'e  W'ortes.  IMO. 
Those  fuure  D.  signific  notlting  else  but  that  fuait 
thousand  times  you  are  a  grwU-headed  gull. 

The  Passenger  qf  Benwenuto,  1612. 

GROWTNOL.  quasi,  growty  noddle,  i.  e., 
dunce.  A  word,  1  suspect,  coined  by 
Decker,  who  is  hardly  sound  authority 
for  the  usage  of  a  word,  unless  sup- 
ported by  collateral  examples. 
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The  excellency  wUeneof  I  know  will  be  m  great,  tliat 
grovctntU  and  momes  will  in  swanna  fly  buzxing 
about  thee.  GuVs  Homb.  Procem.,  p.  33,  repr. 

See  MoME. 
tGRUBBING-AXE.     Apparently  what 
we  DOW  call  a  pick. 

Houe  fourchue.  A  delving  toole  with  two  teeth, 
wherewith  the  earth  is  opened  in  such  places  as  the 
plough  cannot  pearse :  some  call  it  a  grwihing  axe. 

Nonundalor, 

GRUDGING,  *.,  from  to  grudge,  in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  to  feel  compunction. 
See  Todd,  4.  Grudge,  Thus  certain 
feelings  of  hunger  are  called  grudg^ 
ings  of  the  stomach ;  and  we  find 
"grudging  stomachs"  in  1  Hen.  VI, 
iv,  1. 

Thus  it  is  used  for  a  feeling,  or  incli- 
nation : 

It  is  nnr  birth-dav, 
And  I'd  do  it  betimes,  I  feel  a  gnUpng 
Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not  long  lie  fallow. 

B.  Jtm».  SUipk  qfNewt,  i,  3. 
And  yet  I  have  9^  grudging  to  your  graoe  stilL 

B.  ^  Fl,  Emm.  Lieut.,  r,  8. 

Or  a  symptom : 

Not  much  unhealthy ; 
Onl^  a  little  grudging  of  an  airne 
Which  cannot  last.     B.  and  F?.  Loyal  Suhjeet,  ti,  1. 

A  prophetic  intimation : 

Now  have  I 
A  kind  ot  grudging  of  a  beatine  on  me, 
I  fear  my  not  nt.       Honest  Man's  Fortune,  r,  p.  46S. 

fGRUM.     Sour;  surly. 

It  pities  me  to  th'  heart  to  see 
That  the  great  Jupiter  should  be 
So  out  of  humour,  and  so  ymm. 

Cotton'i  Works,  1734^  p.  156. 

tGRUMEL-SEED,  or  GROMEL-SEED. 
Seed  of  Gromwell. 

The  altars  every  where  now  smokiog  be 
With  beanstalks,  savine,  laoreL  roaemary. 
Their  cakes  of  ynraim^/f-seed  they  did  praer. 
And  pails  of  milk  in  sacrifice  to  her. 
Then  hymn  of  praise  they  all  devoutly  sung 
In  those  Palilia  for  increase  ofyoung. 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

GRUNTING  CHEAT.  In  the  beggars* 
cant  language,  a  pig. 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  in 
general,  to  introduce  the  terms  of  this 
mock  language,  as  they  are  never  used 
without  a  glossary  subjoined;  and 
certainly  they  are  little  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

GRUTCH,  V.  and  «.   Mr.  Todd  has  pro- 

Serly  shown,  against  his  venerable  pre- 
ecessor,  that  this  is  the  more  ancient 
and  original  form  of  the  word  which 
is  now  used,  grudge.  See  his  edition 
of  Johnson. 
GUARDS.  Trimmings,  facings,  or  other 
ornaments  applied  upon  a  dress ;  per- 
haps from  the  idea  of  their  defending 


the  substance  of  the  .cloth  in  those 
parta. 

Nay  mock  not,  mock  not ;  the  body  of  your  discourse 
is  sometimes  guarded  with  frHzmeiita ;  and  ihe  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither.  Muck  Ado,  iii,  4. 
Oh  rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

Not  properly  gold  or  silver  lace,  though 
sometimes  so  applied : 

The  cloaks,  doublets,  sc.,  were  guarded  with  velvet 
guards,  or  else  laced  with  costly  lace. 

Stubbs's  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 
And  who  reads  Plutarches  eyther  historic  or  phibso- 
phie,  shall  find  he  trimmeth  both  their  garments  with 
guardes  of  iwesie.  Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  Dif.  of  Poesie,  523. 
A  plaine  pair  of  cloth-breeches,  without  either  welte 
or  garde.  Qreent^s  Quip,  /-c,  Heu-l.  3fisc.,  v,  898. 

GnardsstAnd  for  ornaments  in  general, 
or  by  synecdoche,  for  dress,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Oh  'tis  tlie  cunnine  livery  of  hell, 

The  damned'st  boay  to  invest  and  cover 

In  princely  guards!  Meas.for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 

Black  guard  had  no  relation  to  orna» 
ment,  and  will  be  found  properly  ex- 
plained in  its  place. 
The  meaning  of  guard,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  has  been  doubted : 

1  stav  but  lor  my  auard ;— on  to  the  field  t 

I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 

And  use  it  for  my  haste.  Hen.  V,  iv,  S. 

Shakespeare  doubtless  had  Holinshed 
»    in  his  eye,  as  he  usually  had  in  his 
Histories : 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  standard  was  not  come, 
caused  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet,  and 
fastened  upon  a  spear,  tiic  which  he  coiunianded  to 
be  borne  before  him  instead  of  a  standard.        P.  354.  ^ 

The  poet  here  attributes  this  action  to 
the  constable  of  France.  The  guard 
he  waited  for  was  probably  his  body- 
guard, among  whom,  as  the  standard- 
bearer  would  be  most  easily  missed, 
he  resolved  to  repair  the  loss,  as  he 
says.  So  Mr.  Malone  interprets  it, 
and  I  think  rightly,  as  it  retains  the 
usual  military  sense  of  guard. 
To  GUARD.  To  ornament  with  guards 
or  facings ;  from  the  preceding. 

Tto  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,     a.  John,  iv,  2. 

Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Mer.  of  Ven.,  ii.  2. 
You  are  in  good  case  since  you  came  to  court,  fool ; 
what,  guarded,  guarded  !  Yes,  faith,  even  as  footmen 
and  bawds  wear  velvet,  not  for  an  ornament  or  honuii  • , 
but  for  a  badge  of  drudgery. 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  '••'*. 

The  guarded  robe  is  used  by  Massinger 
for  the  Laticlavian  robe  of  the  Roman 
senators : 

The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentry. 

Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  senators 

Esteem  an  easy  purchase.  Rowsmn  Actor,  i,  1 . 

tGUAROFULLY.      Cautfouidy  ;  care- 
fully. 
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0  thou  that  all  thinn  seest, 
Faatonr  of  Clirysa,  whose  fair  hanu  doth  guarifuUy 

dispose 
Celestial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Tenedos. 

Ckapm.  II.,  it  441. 

tGUBBIN.     A  paring. 

The  fish-mongera  would  quickly  eoe  to  wrack. 
The  lacke  of  this  seed  would  be  their  great  lack. 
And  being  now  rich,  and  in  good  reputation, 
They  would  have  neither  lniU  nor  corporation. 
And  all  that  they  could  buy.  or  sell,  or  barter. 
Would  scarce  be  worth  a  guhbtn  once  a  quarter. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

GUDGEON.  A  gudgeon  being  the  bait 
for  many  of  the  larger  fish,  to  swallow 
a  gudgeon  was  sometimes  used  for  to 
be  caught  or  deceived ;  as, 

But  in  mv  mind  if  yon  be  a  fish,  you  are  either  an 
eele.  which  as  soone  hs  one  hath  holde  on  her  taile, 
will  slippe  out  of  his  liHude,  or  else  a  minnowe  which 
will  bee  nibbling  at  every  bait,  but  never  biting;  but 
what  fish  so  ever  you  be,  you  have  made  both  mM 
and  Philautus  to  swallow  a  gudgeon.      Bupk.,  K  8,  b. 

The  phrase  was  not  uncommon.  See 
other  examples  quoted  by  Todd. 
More  commonly  the  allusion  is  rather 
mode  to  the  easiness  with  which  the 
gudgeon  itself  is  caught.  Thus  Shake- 
speare : 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Mcr.  tff  Frit.,  i,  8. 

GUE.  A  sharper,  or  low-lived  person ; 
doubtless  from  the  French  gueux. 

Diligent  search  was  made  all  thereabout. 
But  my  ingenious  gue  had  got  him  out. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  S32. 

*  Said  of  a  sharper  who  had  taken  a 
purse.  Seemingly,  in  the  following, 
used  as  a  term  of  familiar  endearment, 
as  rogue  often  is  : 

None  else  she  would  admit 
To  hold  her  chat,  or  in  her  coach  to  sit ; 
I  was  her  ingle,  gue,  her  sparrow  bill, 
And,  in  a  word,  my  ladies  what  you  will. 

Ibid.,  p.  139. 

Not  having  met  with  this  word  in  any 
other  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  may  be  an  afiectation  of  the 
author,  who,  it  is  now  thought,  is 
ascertained  to  have  been  Richard 
Brathwaite. 
fGUELPHS  and  GIBELLINES  had 
become  popular  terms  for  things  Tery 
hostile  or  contradictory  to  each  other. 

Sir  Merl.  My  honest  country  couz,  when  wilt  thou 
understand  the  Quelpks  and  the  GiheUns;  and  learn  to 
talk  treason  o'  this  side  the  law  ? 

Mrs.  Behn*s  Tounger  Brother,  1696. 
Though  indeede  they  rather  resembling  monitBn  of 
sundry  kinds,  their  heads  Oue^e,  and  thdr  kss 
gibrlline,  and  they  never  speake,  out  their  wordabe 
as  baites  upon  hookea.  or  twigges  limed. 

The  Passenger  <^  Bentetmto,  161S. 

GUERDON,  French.  A  reward;  used 
by  Milton,  and  still  introduced  occa- 
sionally in  poetry. 


Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wroni 
Gives  her  fsuue  which  never  oies. 

Much  Aio,  T,  1 

Guerdon,  0  sweet  guerdon !  better  than  remuneratioe; 

eleven  pence  farthing  better !  Lot^s  L.  L.,  iii,  L 

Shakespeare,  in   this    latter  passage, 
and  the  scene  in  which  it  is  introduced, 
has  dramatised  a  story  then  current, 
and  told    also    by   a    contemporary 
writer,  of  a  man  who,  when  going  to 
leave  a  friend's  house,  said  to  one  of 
the  servants,  "  Holde  thee,  here  is  a 
remuneration  for  thy  paynes;  which 
the  servant  receiving,  gave  him  utteriy 
for  it  (besides  his  paynes)  thanket, 
for  it  was  but  a  three /arthings  peeee ; 
and  I  holde  thankes  for  the  same  a 
small   price,  howsoever    the  market 
goes."     And  of  another,  who  said  to 
the  same  servant,  "  Hold  thee,  here  u 
a  guerdon  for  thy  deserts :  now  the 
servant  payde  no  deerer  for  the  guerdon 
than  he   did  for  the  remuneration; 
though  the  guerdon  was  eleven  pence 
farthing  better,  for  it  was  a  shillixig, 
and  the  other  but  a  three  farthinget." 
The  above  passage,  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  <<A  Health  to  the  Gentle^ 
manly  Profession  of  Serving-men,  or 
the  Serving-man's  Comfort»"  pr.  1598, 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Steevens  by 
Dr.  Farmer.     See  Malone's  SuppL  to 
Shakesp.,  i,  p.  110,  and  his  ediitioii, 
in  the  note  on  Love's  L.  L.     It  has 
been  inquired,  whether  the  poet  copied 
from  the  pamphleteer,  or  he  firom  the 
poet  ?  Possibly,  neither  was  the  caae^ 
but  each  writer  made  ase  of  a  story 
then  fresh  in  circulation,  and  in  some 
degree  popular. 

He  hearkned  and  did  stay  firom  further  humet. 
To  gayne  such  goodly  guerdon  aa  she  spake. 

Spens.PrQ:,l,jil,\i. 

Used  also  for  retribution  of  evil : 

To  beare  inch  auerdon  of  their  traiterooi  fkct, 
As  may  be  botn  due  vengeance  to  themsehreSi 
And  holsome  terror  to  posteritie. 

Ferrex  and  Forrex,  O.  PU  U  lU. 

To  GUERDON.     To  recompense ;  made 
from  the  substantive. 

My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

8m  you  well  guerdon* d  for  these  good  desexts. 

2Hen,ri,\,L 
Speak  on,  I'll  guerdon  thee,  whatever  it  be. 

Soanisk  Tragedy,  O.  PL,  ii,  Ul. 
Obtains  from  him  who  ooes  high  heaT*n  ooannad. 
In  a  short  time,  to  guerdon  all,  a  son. 

Fanshaw^e  Luaimd,  fii,  it.l& 

In  a  bad  sense  also : 

And  I  am  guerdon* d  at  the  last  with  sbaiBe. 


tGUEST-CHAMBER. 

Vihj.  RafE,  uyd  I,  thou  kaoi 


ning  to  B  gueat. 

C/uipman-'l  Oiji.,  wi. 

tGUEST-MEAL.     A  dinner  pnrty. 

fGUEST-ROOM.     The  a«me  u  juw'- 
cAamipr. 

llui.^g  Wllh  u  unlidc  [Will  >D> 

GUIDON.*.     Asm«ll  Hi 
attribiiied,  in  the  lull 
to  B  troop  of  arcliers 
of  liorse. 
Tlie  fuiJm.  Ktariinf  ID  Hukliin, 


UiMS.  lets,  p.  131. 

,  or  s-tandard ; 
fing  [jnsaage, 
hut  properly 


tuuidord. 


tt  tj  in  Ihe  lleU.    It  «u  EMonUjr  a 

dWDOtk.  frinKH^p  Bml  uiiulLj  threa  feet  in  bnutl 
Btm  I  liE  abill.  bMeniDK  by  dcHna  tonidi  the  bouan 
whi'iviiqiiibrailililividnllnliitnpnki.  Itn 
oriiriiHllT  Iwnae  by  tliv  dm^jonnt,  AQdmi^lit  liv  ehailei 

Uoretd,  Ikon  thia  da/ tlulL  k^  Ibelione. 
Take  tboa  tlic  ctmei  i  Xamna,  itioD  tba  aKlitn, 


£rny(.  FlAylia.,  iciii,  p.  1W7. 

Again: 

LudtDg  Hii  thoDund  htB-ip,  let  LiibnTcirirtdniflf. 

It  is  originnlly  a  French  t-erni,  mid 
defined  by  Cotgrave,  "a  standard, 
ensigne,  or  banner" — "also  he  that 
bears  it." 

tAndupoo  ED  edict  at  proclsmalidD  muli.  that  Uii 

open  plilne  Brill,  the  pniicu'lieeilie  cnnie  (oitll  with 
fT«t«T  port  uid  pompe  than  maili;^ ,  ibounled  up  (n 

the  ojBUie  ugle  1tudanl^ . 
H  aJu  ^nmrded  with  vIiq]  e  iqi 


^  P.rk,nnorj.t 


ri  A„miav  irw«UilHI«  18<N. 

>  «<nini  p«pl*  eoBUjir*'- 
uc  aluuhtrdji  nor  anitkon 
Holl.  Il'sry  r/I.  fo 


GUIDRESSE.  A  ff  male  guide ;  mad. 
by  analogy  of  derivation,  as  froi 
guider. 

Fortune  bcnelfa  the  nui-vui  a[  kU  wi)rldl]>  dunce 
Ctalunrr'i  llai^t  Ouawi..  P 

To  GUIE,  for  to  guide. 

Eiiht  Imndrtd  luna,  fnim  ChuDpain  CDme,  ha  ni 
r\,i^.  T.M«,,.  ( 
Andlrilh  tfaia  bu»l  lltl  liFnll  and  llnrki  that  ina'* 
Nov  kmn  and  nalnu  be  tlueqteji'iL  uid  ilefT'd. 

ill  J..  ( 
&  wTithenatAffhiaatepaubitableyMiej. 
Whieb  •en'd  hit  feeble  memhen  to  aphsld. 

•fGUILT-PLATS.     Plola  of  gold."  '*' 


Up  wilb  the  day,  the  sun  Iltou  welcnout  ihen, 

AnilSl  Iheie  mtJrJ  [laj«  niiit'it  uieiry  liien, 
Tb;  aelfe,  tad  mthmchol;  >trcinie>. 

GUINEA-HEN.  A  cant  "ter^"Xr  a 
prostitute. 

lago  applies  this  term  to  Desderouna, 
to  make  Roderigo  tbink  lightly  of  bia 
paMJon. 

Yender-a  the  cock  0' the  Ruu 
About  to  tread  von  tfvijua-jUn.  thej^  biUiDE, 

JUertiu  irtlUMil«n,  l«a 

QUINEVER,  properly  GENEVRA. 
Queen  to  Icing  Arthur.  Of  her  gal- 
lantries the  old  ballads  and  metrical 
romnnces  exhibit  rather  a  Bcandalous 
chronicle.  See  Percy's  Reliques, 
iii,  340.  Hence  her  name  was  made 
proverbial  among  our  old  dramfttiats. 

So  I  ma;  laawer  thee  with  one  ai  old,  thil  wai  > 

wS  '  "  *""''     """"■''      w.I".'il-,L 

Here'a  >  Paria  aoppoiU  thai  Helea  i  then'i  a  la^ 

iKiKF   can  up     a  ur  j,1|;^__j^,  Q  p[_  j,  ,Q_ 

See  also  0.  PI.,  ix,  6/. 
Her  declared  lover  was  sir  Iiaitncelot 
of  the  Lake,  of  whose  amours  with 
her,  tbe  fuliowing  account  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction, 
where  it  is  drawn,  rather  more  at 
large,  from  the  romance  of  Lnncelot 
du  Lac; 

The  hialorjr  of  Anbur  recciveaa  •innular  colominj 


joonf  knigbt  1^  whole  eaivMa  of  tiihuiarj  rrawai 
at  tbe  feel  «f  hep  huabud,  —  La  eomplimcnt  li 
etntrra  he  attacka  aid  defeat*  kiu  Osllebiui,  wbi 
beeooua  bil  chief  eonMant,  and  hrinia  aboal  thi 
lint  itolen  ularriew  betmeu  bli  ftientl  awl  CiHini 
When  dUthnr,  deceived  by  tbe  artiflcei  of 


n  tbe  real  Qiman^  ra 


d  Ibat  ihc  1 
mala  ma  qneea,  ' 

wilbo&t  reatraint  II.  r— — 

li  not  HtiaSed ;  he  dema  it  neeeaiuy  m  tbe  dii 
of  hii  mialreaa.  tliat  mbe  ahould  be  mtored  to 
tbrone  of  UribuD ;  and  tbat.  pralccted  in  her  ran 

tun  bj  tbe  iwordofherlove ■-- "- 

in  rtftliMt  adulter).    Hcni 
elploiti  areainile  ( 
tbiiniwcenHoi  hi 


eabooUpaubeilifa 


'ttiaQhedeierTed  fromthejuitiaofhls 
tmate.  ViiLl,p.n7- 

At  length  the  intrigue  is  discovered 
by  the  fairy  Morgain  (or  Morgana), 
tbe  sister  of  Arthur ;  but,  after  the 
death  of  tbe  king,  "Genevra,  as  if 
she  thought  pleasure  only  gratifying 
while  criminu,  withdraws  to  a  con- 

GUINQUENNIUM,  properly  quinqaen- 


GUL 
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nium.  The  space  of  five  years. 
Whether  the  gipsy  was  intended  to 
corrupt  this  Latin  word,  or  the 
printers  played  the  gipsy,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  Mr. 
Gifford  has  printed  it  quinquennium  : 
but  Whalley  hesitated. 

Though  for  seven  yean  together  he  was  very  careAilly 
carried  at  his  mother's  back— yet  looks  he  as  if  he 
never  saw  his  ffuinauenninm. 

B.  Jons.  Oipties  Metamorph.,  Ist  Part. 

GULCH,  8,  A  glutton  ;  and,  to  Gulch, 
v.,  to  swallow  greedily  ;  words  made 
from  each  other,  but  in  what  order  is 
not  so  clear.  See  Todd,  who  quotes 
the  verb  from  Turbervile.  Skinner 
lias  ffulchin,  which  he  considers  as 
(julekin,  parvus  gulo.  But  the  word 
seems  rather  intensive  than  diminu- 
tive, and  is  applied  to  very  fat  per- 
sons. The  coarseness  of  the  sound 
inns,  I  fancy,  intended  to  mark  the 
ccnrseness  of  the  person  so  desig- 
nated. Coles  Latinizes  it  by  ventri- 
cosvs.  Slier>A  ood  renders  it  i n  French 
by  galoffre^  glutton,  and  similar 
words  ;  among  others,  by  ventre  h  la 
poulaine,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
•*  a  yulching,  or  huge  bellie ;  a  bellie 
as  big  as  a  tunne." 

Come,  ue  musthnvc  you  turn  (Idler  n}r>iin,  slave;  '^et 
a  base  violin  at  yuur  buck,  and  march  in  a  tawney 
coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goose  lair;  tUen  you'll  know 
OS,  you'll  see  us  then,  you  will,  gvhh,  vou  will. 

B.  Joiu.  Poetafter,ii\,  4. 

Mr.  Gifford  prints  it  "  base  viol," 
which  is  probably  right,  but  is  not  in 
the  old  copies. 

You  muddy  ^K^A,  dar'st  look  me  in  the  face, 
While  mine  eyes  sparkle  with  revengeful  tire  ? 

Lwg«a,  O.  Fl..  v,  282. 

Said  to  Crapula,  who  is  just  after 
called,  "fat  bawson."  The  passage 
is  there  erroneo'islv  printed  as  prose. 
GULES.  The  heraldic  term  for  the 
colour  red ;  from  the  French  gueules, 
which  word  is  itself  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin,  ^t«/^,  signifying  furs 
dyed  red,  and  worn  as  ornaments  of 
dress.  "Horreant  et  murium  rubri- 
catas  pelliculas,  quas  gulas  vocant, 
manibus  circumdare  sacratis.**  S, 
Bern.  Epiat.,  42,  c.  2.  So  also  the 
Annal.  Benedict.,  p.  460:  "Delica- 
tioris  etiam  vestitiis  nulla  canonicis 
ciira,  ita  vX  gulae,  quibus  nunc  ardet 


elerus,  penitus  nescirent."     See  Du 
Cange,  Gloss.,  in  Gula. 
Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  for  red, 
as  if  a  common  term  : 

Follow  thy  dram. 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  groond  \jy^»  ffuUa. 

So  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Let's  march  to  rest,  and  set  in  guUa,  tike  sons. 

Bondmea,  iii,  5. 

In  another  passage,  however,  Shake- 
speare marks  its  relation  to  heraldry : 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 

Now  he  is  total  j7«^.  HmmL,  ii,  1 

To  GULE.  An  awkward  \erb,  made 
from  the  above. 

Old  Hecnba's  reverend  locks 
Be  ffuFd  in  slaughter.  Heyw.  Iron  Jge,  Psrt  2. 

GULF,  for  the  stomach  or  paunch.  Li 
this  sense,  possibly  formed  from  gulp. 

Witches'  mommy ;  maw  dmdffulf 

Of  the  rariu'd  salt  sea  shark.  Maeh.,  ir,  L 

In  the  followin*::  it  clep.rlv  means  in- 
side  or  bellv : 

I'de  have  some  round  preferment,  cor|mlcnt  dignity, 
lliat  bean  some  breadth  and  conipaaae  in  the  gvfe 
on'r.   Middl.  GatHe  at  Cktuct  act  iii,  sign.  £  3,  V 

A  GULL.  A  dupe,  or  fool ;  from  to 
gull,  which  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  guiller,  old  French.  To  gull  is 
not  so  much  disused  as  the  sub- 
stantive ;  and  even  that  can  hardly  be 
termed  obsolete. 

When  sharpers  were  considered  as 
bird-catchers,  a  gull  was  their  proper 
prey.  See  D' Israeli's  Curios,  of 
Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

Yon  ffuU  Mulvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  verv  renegada 

'J'teel.  Aykt,m,i, 
WTiat  would  you  do,  vou  peremptory  guU  ? 

B.  Jons,  every  Mtm  in  kis  H.^  i,  S. 

A  double  allusion  is  introduced  in  the 
next  passage  to  the  bird  called  a^v//, 
and  to  the  sense  here  given  : 

*   For  I  do  ^ar. 
^^lien  every  feather  sticks  m  his  own  w  in^. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  yu//. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.  Tituon  of  J.,  ii,  1. 

In  the  dramatis  person ee  to  the  play 

of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  mastw 

Stephen  is  styled  a  country  gull,  and 

master  Matthew  the  town  gull,  which 

is  equivalent  to    the    dupe  of  each 

place. 

Also  for  a  cheat  or  imposition  : 

I  should  tliink  this  ayu//,  but  that  the  white-bearded 
fellow  speaks  it  Muek  Ado,  ii,  S. 

But  a  gull  is  most  completely  defined 
by  J.  D.  (supposed  to  be  Sir  John 
Davies),  in  an  epigram  on  the  siib- 
ject,  about  159d: 
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Ofm  Gull. 

Oft  in  ray  laughing  rimes  I  name  a  guilt 

Itui  ttua  new  tcrme  will  many  questions  breede ; 
Therefore  at  first  I  will  expresse  at  full, 

\v  ho  is  H  true  and  perfect  auU  indeed. 
A  t/uU  is  lie,  who  feares  a  velvet  gowue, 

Aud  when  a  wench  is  brave*  dares  not  speake  to 
her; 
A  if  till  is  lie  which  traverseth  the  towne, 

A  tid  is  tor  luarriuge  knuwne  a  comiiiou  wooer. 
A .  "//  is  he,  who  wiiile  he  proudly  weares 

A  sthcr-liihtd  rapier  by  his  side,  • 

111  .ures  liie  lyes  and  kuockes  about  the  cares, 

While  lu  Ins  sheath  Ins  sleeping  sword  doih  bide. 
A  ffull  is  he  which  weares  good  hnnsome  cluHthes, 

Aud  stands  in  presence  stroaking  up  his  liayre ; 
And  tilles  up  his  unperfect  speech  with  oaihes. 

But  speakes  not  one  wise  word  throughout  the 
yeare. 
But  to  define  a  gull  in  termes  precise, 
A  guU  is  he  wMch  seemes  and  is  not  wise. 

Ovid's  El.  by  C.  M.  sind  Epig.  by  /.  D.,  also 
Venturu  Liter.,  viii,  lH. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  French  term 
Kit  fat;  a  fellow  assuming  to  be 
something,  without  sense  to  support 
him. 
f  2V>  GULL.  Explained  as  formed  from 
Lat.  ffuia,  and  meaning  tu  swallow. 

This  bruve  tlood«  that  strengthens  and  adoma 
Your  city  with  his  silver  gulfs,  to  whom  so  many  bulls 
Your  teal  haih  utfcr'd,  which  blind  zeal  his  sacred 

curreniyM//«, 
With  casting  chariots  and  liorse  quick  to  his  pray'd> 

lor  uid, 
Shall  noihiug  profit.  Chapui.  11 ,  xxi,  130. 

Perhaps  in  the  following  passage  it 
means  to  give  the  colour  of  gules  to. 

Achilles  dursi  not  looke  on  Hector  when 
He  gnld  his  silver  aruies  in  Greekish  bloud  ; 
Hinner  tliHt  lov'd  him  more  then  other  men, 
Gave  iiiui  such  hurl,  that  he  gainst  Uector  stood. 

Jlegtcoods  Troia  Britauica^  1609. 

fGULLEHY.     Ciieating;  swindling. 

Keverihelesse,  whosoever  will  but  looke  into  the 
lyiu^  legend  of  golden  gulUrg,  there  they  shall  ftnde 
that  til.,  poure  seduced  iguorant  Bomnnists  doe  imitate 
all  the  idolatrous  fornication  of  tiie  heathen  pagans 
and  intidols.  Taylor's  tt'orkes,  ISSO. 

.  Lis.  Upon  you  both,  so,  so,  so,  how  greedily  their 
iuveniious  like  bugles  follow  the  sent  of  tlieir  owne 
guUery,  >et  these  ate  no  fooles,  God  forbid,  not  they. 

IleorOuUs,l6Sii, 
JaI.  Whiit  more  guUrries  yet  ?  they  have  cosend  mce 
of  my  daughters,  1  hope  ihey  will  cheate  me  of  my 
wife  too :  have  you  any  more  of  these  tricks  to  shew, 
ha  y  Mariuyoii'i  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

fGULLET.     A  gutter;  a  sink. 

^s  for  example,  in  old  time  ut  the  Btreits  or^u/2^/ 
CauUiuK',  wlieu  the  Koiiiuu  h'ijiuiid  were  iu  Samnium 
put  lo  ilie  )oke. 

Holland's  A.HmiaHHi  Marcellinus,  1609. 

fGULLFINCH.  A  person  easily  de- 
ceived. 

rooles  past  and  present  and  to  come,  they  say, 
To  thee  in  generall  must  all  give  way ; 
Apuleios  asse,  nor  Mida's  loliine  eares, 
Mo  fellowship  with  thee  ^biave  Coriat)  beares. 
Vor  'tis  concluded  'moDgst  the  wiiards  all. 
To  make  thee  master  of  Gul-finches  halL 

Taylor's  IForkes,  1630. 

fGULL-GROPER.  A  person,  gene- 
rally  au  old  usurer,  who  lent  money 
to  a  gallant  at  an  ordinary  who  had 


been  unfortunate  in  play.  Dekker 
devotes  a  chapter  to  this  character  in 
his  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 
According  to  him,  *'  the  gul-groper  is 
commonly  an  old  mony-monger,  who 
having  travaild  through  all  the  follyes 
of  the  world  in  his  youth,  knowes 
them  well,  and  shunnes  them  in  his 
age,  his  whole  felicitie  being  to  fill  his 
bngs  with  golde  and  silver." 
GULLIGUT,  a  burlesque  word.  A 
devourer,  one  of  capacious  paunch. 
More  serious  derivations  have  been 
given ;  but  is  it  not,  probably,  from 
gully ;  to  mark  a  person  whose  maw 
was  like  a  sink,  ov  gully,  into  which 
all  sorts  of  things  went  down?  Coles 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he  writes  it, 
*^ gullygut i^  and  Burton  says  much 
to  this  purpose,  "An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  sink.**  Anat.  MeL, 
p.  72. 

Nothing  behinde  in  number  with  the  inrincible 
Spanish  armada,  thouxh  they  were  not  such  Gar- 
gantuan boysierous^M//ii^M/«  as  they. 

Nash^s  Lenten  St.,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi.  149. 

tGULLOWING.     Greedy. 

0  thou  devouring  and  gvllowing  paunch  of  a  glutton. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.,  1619. 

GUM-GOLS.  A  compound  of  ^um  and 
golU.     I  suppose  clammy  hands. 

Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  reipirdcd  scarlets 
Kiss  the gum-gols,  and  cry,  We  arc  vour  servants? 

B.  4  >V.  Pkilaster,  v.  4. 

GUMM'D  VELVKT.  Velvet  and  taffeta 
were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum, 
to  make  them  sit  better ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  stuff,  being 
thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed  and 
fretted  itself  out. 

1  have  remov'd  FalstafTs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a 
gumm'd  velvet.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  3. 
I'll  come  among  you.  ye  goatish  blooded  toderers,  aa 
gum  into  taffeta,  to  fret,  to/ret. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  17. 

So  of  a  young  woman  it  is  said, 

She's  a  dainty  piece  of  stuff— smooth  and  soft  as  new 
satin ;  she  was  never  gummed  yet,  boy,  nor  fretted. 

B.  ^  n.  Wotman  Hat.,  iv,  2. 

fGUNDALOES.  Gondolas.  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  1661,  mentions  seeing  two 
gundaloes  on  the  Thames. 

GUNSTONES.  Balls  of  stone  used  in 
heavy  artillery  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  shot. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  lurn'd  his  balU  \o  gunstones ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stiind  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  veiig*  iuice 
That  shall  fiy  with  them.  Hen.  /'.  i,  2. 

That  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him  \i\it pnnttones ! 

B.  Jons.  n>lpoue,  v,  8. 
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About  seaven  of  the  clocke  marched  forward  the  light 
pceces  ui  ordnance,  with  stone  and  powder. 

Holinsk.,  p.  947. 

GVKMOND.  A  glutton;  from  the 
French,  gourmand. 

And  surely,  let  Seneca  say  what  hee  please,  it  might 
very  well  be  that  his  famous  gvrmond  [Apidus] 
turned  his  coarse  unto  this  coun^. 

HeaUWi  Disc,  of  Is  no,  IF.,  B.  i,  ch.  6. 

The  word  occurs  often  afterwards. 
GURNET,  or  GURNARD.  A  fish  of 
the  piper  kind,  of  which  there  are 
several  species ;  the  gray,  the  red,  the 
streaked,  &c. ;  all,  as  well  as  the  piper 
itself,  comprised  under  the  genus 
trigla  of  Linnseus.  It  was  probably 
thought  a  very  bad  and  vulgar  dish 
when  soused,  or  pickled  ;  hence, 
sous*d  gurnet  was  a  common  term  of 
reproach. 

If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  som*d 
gurnet.  1  Hen.  /F,  iv,  1. 

Thou  Shalt  sit  at  the  upper  end,  punk  I— punk  1  tou 
souid  ffvmetf  Honest  ITk.,  0.  PL.  iii,  290. 

Out,  yon  soMs'd  gurnet,  you  wouUfistl  begone,  I  say, 
and  bid  the  players  dispuich,  and  come  quickly. 

miy  Beguiled,  ProL,  Origin  of  Dr.,  iii,  294. 

To  GUST.  To  taste;  seldom  used; 
from  gust,  subst. 

Sirilia  ib  a — so-forth.    Tis  far  gone 

\\1ien  I  shall  gust  it  last.  Winter^ s  T.,  i,  S. 

fGUSTFULL.     Tasteful ;  pleasant. 

We  find  that  a  stumble  makes  one  take  firmer  footing, 
and  the  base  suds  wbich  vice  useth  to  leave  behind  it 
makes  vertue  afterward  far  more  ywr//iiU;  no  know- 
ledg  is  like  that  of  contraries. 

HoioeWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

tGUTLING.  "  Guttlings,  bellie  gods, 
gulones."  WithaU*  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  291. 

+OUT.PUDDING.     A  sausage. 

Farrinien,  Varro.  Intestinum  concisa  minutim  came 
siiuilive  fartura  oppletum.  oAA^.  fiondin,  saucisse, 
ou  Huduuille.    A  gut  jmdding.  Nomenclator. 

fGUT-VEXER.    A  fiddler. 

Peace,  varlets,  scoundrels  1  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you 
unlucky  gut-texere.      The  Wizard,  a  Flag,  1&40,  MS. 

To  GYBE,  for  to  GIBE,  q.  v. ;  so  also 
the  substantive.  Both  are  errone- 
ously so  spelt  sometimes,  in  the 
modem  editions  of  Shakespeare; 
hence,  in  Fluellin's  Welch  pronun- 
ciation, gypes. 

He  was  full  of  jests,  and^ypej,  and  knaveries,  and 
mocks.  Hen.  V,  iv,  T. 

6YMMAL.     See  Gimmal. 

GYRE.  A  circle;  from  gyrus,  Latin. 
A  word  at  present  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  use;  formerly  very  common.  It 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Dryden. 

In  Kambols  and  lascivious  <fyree 
Thr.ir  time  they  still  besiow. 

Dnyt.  MMMte  Bl^s.,  p.  Iii7. 


And  then  down  stooping  with  an  hundred  ^trw. 
His  feet  he  fixed  on  mount  Cephalon. 

Lingula,  O.Tl,r,\¥i 
When  there  might  be  dT^ 
All  earth  to  matter,  with  the  ggre  othear'n. 

Bromte's  BrU.  Faei.,  ii.  4  ^  137 

To  GYRE.  To  turn  round ;  from  the 
substantive. 

Which  from  their  proper  orbs  not  go, 
Wlether  they  gvre  swift  or  slow. 

Dngt.  BcL,  8,  p.  lS9a 

GYVES,  or  GIVES.  Fetters.  A  word 
little  used,  but  hardly  obsolete,  tt 
least  in  poetry. 

If  you  will  take  upon  you  to  assist  him,  it  ihiU 
redeem  yon  from  your  gyves.  M(as.  for  Meas.,  if,  1 
Lay  chain'd  in  gives,  fast  fetter'd  in  his  bolts. 

Tanered  and  Oismunda,  0.  PI.,  ii,  iVL 

It  occurs  very  often  in  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  and  is  there  always  gives. 
To  GYVE.     To  fetter;  from  the  noun. 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 

Otkelk,u,l 


H. 


fHA.  Often  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
have,  and  sometimes  printed  ha\ 

And  I  maj  have  my  will,  ile  neither  ha  poore  sckilki 
nor  sonldier  about  the  court  /kijf'e  Ue  of  Gulls,  16SL 
Wid,  For  me,  sister  I  ka*  you  found  out  a  wife  far 
meP  ka*  you?  pray  speak,  Aa' you? 

Brome's  Northern  loss. 

HABBE  OR  NABBE.  Have  or  haje 
not,  hit  or  miss,  at  a  venture ;  quasi, 
have  or  rCave,  i.  e.,  have  not ;  as  nttf 
for  will  not. 

Tlie  citizens  in  their  rage  Imagining  that  erery  pott 
in  the  churche  had  bin  one  of  their  souldyen,  shot 
habbe  or  naJbhe,  at  random. 

HoUnsked,  Hut.  qflreUmd,  F  i,  eoL  1 

Hab-nab  is  the  same,  which  Bloont 
and  Skinner  derive  rightly  from  tlie 
Saxon  habban  to  have,  and  nahhoM, 
not  to  have ;  as,  'Tis  hab^nab  whethff 
he  will  gain  his  point  or  not.   Glosiogr, 

With  that  he  circles  draws  and  aquaret. 
With  cyphers,  astral  cbaracters. 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  undentand  'em. 
Although  set  down  ki^-nab,  at  random. 

iSTMfi^r.,  II,  iii.  987. 
I  put  it 
£v'n  to  your  worship's  bitterment,  kai  not; 
I  shall  have  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for't  I  hoocL 
Let  them  e'en  run.       B.  Jons.  Tola  cfa  lA  iv,  L 
As  they  came  in  by  kah,  nah,  so  will  I  bring  tbesiii 
a  reckoning  at  six  and  at  sevens. 

Hejfufood,  cited  by  IMi 

Hob  or  nob,  now  only  used  conviviiUj 
to  ask  a  person  whether  he  will  ham 
a  glass  of  wine  or  not,  is  most  en- 
dently  a  corruption  of  this ;  in  proof 
of  which  Shakespeare  has  used  it  to 
mark  an  alternative  of  another  kind: 

And  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implaeeUib 
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that  satiBfaction  can  be  none,  but  by  ^n^i  of  death 
and  sepolcher :  hob,  nob  is  his  word ;  eive't  or  take't. 

The  derivation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
adopted,  of  hap  ne  hap,  is  mentioned 
by  Skinner,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
other.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  derivation  which 
Grose  offered,  and  another  author 
adopted,  from  the  hob  of  the  chimney, 
&c.  Mr.  Todd  has  given  these  ex- 
planations under  Hab-nab,  and  Hob' 
nob;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  origi- 
nally they  were  distinct  words,  with 
or  between  them.  Ray  has  erro- 
neously mentioned  hab-nab  among 
arbitrary  or  rhyming  reduplications. 
Prov.,  p.  272,  3d  ed. 
tHABERDASH.   Pedlar's  merchandise. 

They  tume  out  ther  trashe, 
And  shew  ther  kabcrdiuhe, 
Ther  pylde  pedlarye 
And  scalde  acuUerye. 

Papyatietdl  Eshortaiiont  n.  d. 

Used  also  as  a  verb,  to  deal  or  traffic. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash. 

QuarUs^s  EmbUwu. 

HABERDINE.   That  kind  of  cod  which 
is  usually  salted.  HabordSan,  French. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 
On  grosser  bacon,  and  salt  haberdine. 

Hall's  Satires,  IV,  iy,  p.  68. 
fHis  dayntie  fare  is  turned  to  a  hungry  feast  or  do^s 
and  cats,  or  haberdine  and  poore  John,  at  the  most. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1692. 

HABERGEON,  or  HAUBERGON.  A 

breast-plate  of  mail,  or  of  close  steel. 
Haubergeon,  French,  from  the  Ger- 
man, hals,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to 
cover;  whence  the  low  Latin  haU* 
berg  a,  &c.     See  Du  Cange.* 

She  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberjeon. 

Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  Umbs  did  hyde. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  SI. 
An  hawberk  some,  and  some  a  haubergeon; 
So  er^ry  one  in  arms  was  quickly  dight. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  i,  73. 

Soitstandsinthefourth  edition  (1749), 
and  probably  in  the  first.  The  second 
(1624)  has  it,  "And  halbert  some," 
as  quoted  by  Johnson,  which  spoils 
the  sense,  for  And  is  not  wanted ;  and 
certainly  the  men  could  not  donn,  or 
put  on  halbertSy  for  defensive  armour, 
which  was  the  matter  in  question. 
Beckwith,  in  his  edition  of  Blount  s 
Tenures,  seems  to  confound  this  with 
the  hacqueton.  See  p.  92. 
tH  ABILIM  ENTED .     Dressed . 


I  there  a  cliimney-sweepcn  wife  have  seene, 
Habilimented  like  the  diamond  queeuc. 

Taylor's  rorit«,  1G30. 

tHABITUAL.     Usual. 

Ca/M.  Nay  by  this  hand,  'tis  given  out,  that  you  are 
great  schoUers,  and  are  ski  Id  in  all  the  habituaU  arts, 
and  know  their  coherences,  and  that  you  are  a  kmd 
of  astndoKera.  observers  of  times  and  seasons,  and  for 
making  of  matches,  beyond  all  the  gallants  in  the 
kingdome.  Marmyon,  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

HABLE,  and  HABILITY.  So  Spenser 
writes  ablesmd  ability;  as  from  habile, 
French.  See  F.  Q.,  I,xi,  19,  and  VI, 
lu,  7. 

To  HACK.  To  cut  or  chop.  The  ap- 
propriate term  for  chopping  off  the 
spurs  of  a  knight,  when  he  was  to  be 
degraded.  Nothing  else  can  be  made 
of  it  in  the  following  puzzling  speech : 

What-— air  Alice  Ford!  these  knights  will  hack,  and 
10  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentility. 

3ferr.  JF.  W.,  i,  3. 

One  lady  had  said  she  might  be 
knighted,  alluding  to  her  offered  con- 
nection with  Falstaff;  the  other,  not 
yet  knowing  her  meaning,  says,  "What, 
a  female  knight ! — These  knights  will 
degrade  such  unqualified  pretenders." 
This  was  the  sense  put  to  it  by  Capell 
and  Johnson.  The  other  conjectures, 
though  from  great  men  too,  seem  very 
forced  and  improbable. 
HACKIN.  A  large  sort  of  sausage,  being 
a  part  of  the  cheer  provided  for  Christ- 
mas festivities ;  from  to  hack,  or  chop ; 
hackstock  being  still  a  chopping  block, 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.   See  Jamieson. 

The  haekin  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  elae  two 
young  men  roust  take  the  maiden  by  the  arma,  and 
run  her  round  the  market  place.  Aubrey  MS3, 

fHACKNEY-COACHES,  are  said  to 
have  first  come  into  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Our  historiojgraphers  of  the  city  of  London  relate, 
that  it  was  in  this  same  year  1625  that  any  hackney 
coaches  first  began  to  ply  in  London  streets  (or  rather 
at  first  stood  ready  at  the  inns,  to  be  called  for  as  they 
were  wanted) ;  and  they  were  at  this  time  only  twenty 
in  number.  They  in  ten  years  time  were  increased 
BO  much  in  number  that  king  Charles  (anno  l&i3) 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  issue  au  order  of  council 
for  restraining  the  said  increase. 

Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce,  ii,  20. 

HACKNEY-MAN'S  WAND.  Probably 
a  rider's  switch.  A  hackney -man  is 
explained  by  Minshew,  "one  who 
letteth  horses  to  hire." 

lirst,  to  spread  your  circle  upon  tlie  ^ound,  witli 
little  conjuring  cVreniony  (as  I'll  have  an  hackn->j- 
man*s  icand  silver'd  o'er  o'  purpose  for  you). 

Puritan,  ui,  6,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  594. 
tTo  the  noble  company  of  cordwainers,the  wonhipfutl 


company  of  sadlers  and  woodmonzers;  to  the  worthy, 
honest  and  laudable  company  of  watermen ;  and  to 
the  aacred  societie  of  hackney-men ;  and  finally,  to  as 
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many  as  are  grieved  and  ui^ustly  impoverislied,  and 
molested  with  the  worlds  running  on  wheeles. 

Tavlor's  Worlces. 
tThc  world  runs  on  wheetes.  Tlie  hacknty-men,  who 
were  wont  to  have  furnished  travellers  in  all  places, 
with  fitting  and  serviceable  horses  for  any  journey, 
(by  the  multitude  of  coaalies)  t>re  undone  by  the 
dozens,  and  the  whole  commun-we&lth  most  abomina- 
blv  jaded,  that  in  many  places  a  man  had  as  good  to 
riue  upon  a  woodden  post,  as  to  poast  it  upon  one  of 
those  hunger-starv'd  nirelines ;  wliich  enormity  can 
be  imputea  (0  nothing,  but  the  coaches  intrusion,  is 
the  hackneymaiu  confusion.  Ibid. 

HACKSTER.     See  Baxter. 
fHACKSTER.   A  swaggerer;  a  ruffian. 

Jbhras,  the  name  of  a  terrible  g}'»nt  in  the  old  ro- 
manta  ;  whence,  C«  fier  Jbhrax ;  this  kill-cow,  sknr- 
CTOW,  bugbeare,  swashbuckler,  horrible  hackster. 

Cotyratf. 

HACQUETON.  A  stuffed  jacket  with- 
out  sleeves,  made  of  cloth  or  leather, 
and  worn  between  the  shirt  and  the 
armour.  See  Church's  note  on  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser;  in 
which,  however,  it  seems  to  mean 
armour,  or  some  part  of  it. 

Which  heining  quite  asunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  liis  hacqveton  did  light, 
The  which  dividing  with  importune  sway 
It  seiz'd  in  his  right  side,  and  there  the  dint  did  stay. 

F.  q.,  II,  viii,  88. 

Chaucer  describes  these  things  exactly 
in  their  order.  The  knight  puts  on 
first  a  shirt ; 

And  next  his  shirt  an  hakfUmt 
And  ovir  than  an  habergeon. 

For  pe rcing  of  his  hcrte. 
And  ovir  that  a  fine  hauberke. 
Was  all  iwrou^ht  of  Jewes  werke, 

Full  strong  it  was  of  plate. 
And  ovir  thai  his  cotearmoure. 

Rime  of  Sir  Tkopas,  v.  13790,  ed.  Tyrwh. 

If  the  hauberk  had  not  been  of  strong 
plate,  it  could  not  have  supported  the 
"Jewes  werke"  wrought  in  it.  I 
suspect  Jewes  werke  to  mean  jewellery, 
as  the  Jews  were  dealers  in  all  rich 
things.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  a  different 
conjecture.  See  his  note. 
HAD-I-WIST,  that  is.  Had  I  known.  A 
common  exclamation  of  those  who 
repented  of  anything  unadvisedly  un- 
dertaken. "  Had'I'toiH  it  would 
have  turned  out  so !'' 

And  cause  him,  when  he  had  his  purpose  mist, 
To  crie  with  late  repentance,  Uad-I-icixt. 

Harr.  Ariosto,  ix,  85. 
Most  miserable  man  1  whom  wicked  fate 
Huth  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had-y-tritt. 

Spau.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  v.  893. 

But.  out  alas,  I  wretch  too  late  did  sorrowe  my  amy  a, 

Unleis  lord  Fromoa  graunt  me  grace,  in  vayne  is 

kad-f^wist.       Promot  /*  Castandra.^  act  ii,  sc.  2. 

Sometimes  used  much  like  a  substan- 
tive, in  the  sense  of  repentance : 

His  iiallid  feares,  his  sorrows,  his  afbightinga. 
His  Iate>wisht  A«4^/'fn><«,remorcefulf  bitingi. 

Btvwne,  Brit.  Past.,  1«  ii,  p.  67. 


For  when  they  shift  to  sit  in  liantie  throne, 
Witli  hope  to  rule  the  sceptre  as  tliey  list. 
The r's  no  regard  nor  feare  of  knd-I-wist. 

Mirr.for  MagiiL,  FiUUiui,  p.  160. 

In  the  Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises,  is 
a  poem,  entitled,  "  Beware  of  had-L 
tcyst.^*     It  begins. 

Beware  of  had-I-wytt,  whose  fine  bringes  care  and 
smart.  Sign  A  S. 

^Knowledge  preventeth  a  mischiefe  before  it  come, 
when  had-i'inst  sees  it  not,  till  it  is  mst  and  pnoe, 
puts  on  the  helmet  aAer  the  head  is  broken,  and  sbnts 
the  stable  doore  when  the  steed  is  stolne. 

Rich  Cnh'tnet  furnished  tcitk  Varietle  ef 
Excellent  DtMcriptions,  1616. 
tliist  lordines,  list  (if  you  have  lust  to  list), 
I  writ*"  not  here  a  tale  of  had-I'W$t ; 
But  you  shall  heare  of  travels,  and  relations. 
Descriptions  of  strange  (yet  Fnglish)  fashions. 

Taylor^ $  Worket,  1630. 
^On  Walter  Moon. 
Here  lyes  Wnt  Moon,  that  great  tobacconist. 
Wlio  dy'd  too  soon  for  lack  of  hmd-I-teitt. 

Witts  Recrealumt,  1614. 

HADE.  Apparently  a  high  pasture. 
I  see  no  probable  origin  for  it  but  the 
Saxon  had,  or  head. 

And  on  the  lower  leas,  ns  on  the  higher  hudes. 
The  dainty  clover  ^rows,  of  grass  the  only  silk. 

Drayt.  Pol.,  xiii,  p.  924, 

fTo  HAFT.     To  put  off. 

With  these  pemitious  words  iterated  continuallv  unto 
him,  he  ffrew  enkindled,  and  without  any  farther 
hafting  or  holding  off,  delivered  ud  all  that  was 
demaunded.    Holland^s  Jmmianus  Marcellinut,  1609. 

HAGGARD.  A  hawk  not  manned,  or 
trained  to  obedience ;  a  wild  hawk. 
Hapard,  French. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, — 
—I'd  whistle  her  off.  OthtUo,  iu,  S. 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock.  Much  Jdo»  iii,  1. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  falconry  ii 
comprised  in  the  following  allegory : 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 
And  'till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  foll-gorf'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  liave  to  man  mv  haagard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to>aay,  nor  more  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  and  to-night  she  shall  hoc 

Tarn.  Skr.,  iv,  1. 
Wliat,  have  you  not  brought  this  young  wild  haggard 
to  the  lure  yet  ?  (Hty  Night-cap,  O.  PI.,  jq.  SS7. 

HAGS.     Haws  or  brambles. 

Til  is  said,  he  led  me  over  holts  and  hags. 
Through  thorns  and  bushes  scant  my  lees  I  drew. 

Fatrf.  Tasso,  viii,  4iL 

fHAIGHT.  The  exclamation  used  to 
urge  an  animal  forward. 

A  siilie  frier  came  to  a  doctor  of  Toledo,  and  told  hisi 
that  hee  thoujeht  he  had  incur'd  irregularitie  for  sayisg 
to  his  asse  by  the  way  as  he  accompaned  certaine 
prisoners  to  execution :  Haight,  beut,  and  on  a  God's 
name ;  supposing  that  by  reason  thereof  he  had  so 
much  the  sooner  brought  the  poore  prisoners  to  their 
ends.  To  whume the  doctor  answered:  InreperatioB 
of  that  irregularitie,  yon  must  seeke  out  the  said  asie 
againe,  andas  often  as  you  saide  then  unto  him  kaighi 
beast,  or  on  a  God's  name,  so  often  say  unto  him  now, 
Hoe,  beast,  faire  and  sofUv,  a  God's  name. 

CcpUfi  Witi,  Bts,  smd  Ikttdtt,  1614 
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HAIL-FELLOW.  An  expression  of  in- 
timacy.  To  be  hail-fellaw  with  any 
one,  to  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
greet  him  with  hail-fellow  at  meeting. 
Still  used  occasionally,  though  not  in 
serious  writing. 

Now  man,  that  ent  kaiU-feUow  was  with  beast, 
Woxe  on  to  weene  himselie  a  god  at  least. 

HalV»  Satires,  III,  i,  p.  40. 

[In  the  following  passage,  hail  ap- 
pears corrupted  into  ^ay.] 

tPatttng't  on*8  trencher,  to't  doth  fall, 
Say'iig :  now  I  hope  I'Te  pleas'd  70a  all. 
The  cookes  too,  having  done,  were  set 
At  table  hay  fellow  wal  nut ; 
The  meanest  scullion  had  like  cheere 
With  the  Buffident'st  man  sate  there. 

Homtr  « la  Mode,  1666. 

fib  HAILSE.     To  greet,  to  embrace. 

And  therewyth  I  turned  me  to  Baphaell,  and  when 
we  hadde  kayUtdt  thone  thother  and  hadde  spoken 
thies  comen  wordes,  that  he  customably  spoken. 

More'*  Utofia,  1661. 

tHAIL-SHOT,  What  we  now  caU 
grape-shot. 

when  showring  kmUskot  from  the  storming  h«ar*n. 
Nor  blustering  gusts  by  .£ois  belching  driven. 
Could  hold  me  oacke,  then  oft  1  searcht  and  sought, 
And  found,  and  unto  you  the  purchase  brought. 

Taiflor'*  Worket,  1680. 

HAIR.  The  grain,  texture,  or  qui&lity 
of  anything.  A  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, derived,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  qualities  of  furs. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division.  1  Hen.  IV,  iT,  1. 

A  ludy  of  my  hair  cannot  want  pityiur. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Nice  Valour,  act  i,  p.  811. 
t  A  fellow  of  your  kaire  is  very  litt 
To  be  a  secretaries  follower. 

Play  of  Sir  Tkomat  Mon. 

Hence,  against  the  hair,  is  against 
the  grain,  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  anything.  See  Ray's  Proverbs, 
p.  194. 

If  yoa  should  fight,  you  go  agedmt  Ike  hnr  of  yocur 

frofessions.  Mer.  W.  W,,  li,  8. 

[e  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  mernr  againei 
tke  hair.  Dm.  and  Creu.,  i,  3. 

Books  in  women's  hands  are  as  much  againet 
Tke  kair,  methinks,  as  to  see  men  wear  stomachers. 
Or  uight-raiies.  Majfor  of  Qmnb.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  122. 

Notwithstanding,  I  will  go  agaitut  tke  kaire  in  all 
things,  so  1  may  please  thee  in  anie  thing. 

Bufk.  /-  kit  Engl.,  A  a  1. 

from  some  vague  notion,  that  abun- 
dance of  hair  denoted  a  lack  of 
brains,  arose  an  odd  proverb,  noticed 
by  Ray,  p.  180 ;  thus,  **  Bush  natural, 
more  hair  than  wit,**  Shakespeare 
has  an  allusion  to  it : 

Item,  she  hath  more  kair  tkaH  vit.    Two  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

Now  is  the  old  proverb  really  performed. 

More  kair  Ikan  toit.  Rkodon  (r  Iris,  1681. 

See  also  Decker's  Satiromastix,  quoted 
by  Steevens. 
HAIRy  DYED.     It  was  customary,  in 


the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c.,  to  dye 
the  hair,  in  order  to  improve  its 
colour. 

If  any  hare  kaire  of  her  owne  natural  grow  ing,  which 
is  not  faire  ynough,  then  they  will  die  it  in  divert 
collours.  Stubbed*  Jnatomie  ofAbuaet, 

Benedict  therefore  requires,  as  one  of 
the  perfections  of  his  imaginary  wife, 
that  "  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour 
it  please  God**  Much  Ado^  ii,  3. 
HAIR,  FALSE.  Much  worn  by  ladies 
at  the  same  period. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  downr  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Mer.  of  Ven.,  iii,  2. 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  li^'e  a  second  life  on  second  head. 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

Skaiesp.,  Sonnet  68. 
Nay  more  than  this,  they'll  any  thing  endure. 
And  with  Lurge  sums  they  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean ; 
To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  disdain. 

Dragt.  Moonc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  4St. 

There  have  seldom,  I  fancy,  been 
times  when  this  was  not  done,  iti 
cases  of  necessity ;  but,  by  the  above 
and  similar  passages,  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  time  considered  as  a  new 
practice. 
HAIR  OF  A  HORSE.  It  was  a  cur- 
rent notion  formerly,  that  a  horse- 
hair dropped  into  corrupted  water 
would  soon  become  aq  animal. 

A  kone-kaire  laid  in  a  pale  fUl  of  the  like  water,  will 
in  a  short  time  stirre,  and  become  a  living  creature. 

HoHnek.  Deeer.  of  Engl.,  p.  28i. 
Much  is  breeding. 
Which,  like  tkeeonrser^s  Aotr,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Jnt.  ^  (7A,  i,  SL 

fHAIR-LACE.     A  band  for  the  hair. 

A  kaire-laee,  fascia  crinalis  vel  tezta. 

mtkale*  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  217. 

HAIRY  CHILD.  A  female  child  was 
shown  as  a  sight,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  body  was  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with  hair,  which  was  pretended 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  following  passage : 

'TIS  thought  the  kairy  ekild  that's  shewn  about, 
Cune  by  the  mother's  thinking  on  the  picture 
Of  St.  John  Baptist  in  his  camel's  coat. 

Ordimurg,  O.  PI.,  x,  840. 

We  have  here  a  curious  list  of  sights  : 

The  birds 
Brought  from  Peru,  the  kairy  wenek,  the  came^ 
The  elephant,  dromedaries,  or  Windsor  castle. 
The  woman  with  dead  flesh,  or  she  that  washes, 
Threads  needles,  dresses  her  children,  plays 
O'  th'  virginals  with  her  feet. 

Cay  Mutck,  0.  PI.,  ix,  817. 
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HALCYON,  or  KING'S  FISHER.     It 

was  a  currently  received  opinion,  that 
the  body  of  this  bird,  hung  up  so  as 
to  move  freely,  would  always  turn 
its  breast  to  the  wind.  Brown  thus 
opens  his  chapter  upon  the  subject : 

That  a  kingt-faher  hanged  by  the  bill  sheweth  in 
what  quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret 
propriety,  converting  the  brest  to  that  point  of  the 
nonzon  from  whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a 
received  opinion  and  very  stranjge ;  introducing  na- 
tural weathercocks,  and  extending  magnetical  posi- 
tions as  far  as  animal  natures.  A  conceit  supported 
chiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience.  Vulg.  Err.,  Ill,  x. 

He  then  proceeds  to  reason  against  it, 
and  to  show  that  it  failed  entirely  in 
his  experiments ;  yet,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, he  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
the  fault  might  not  be  in  the  mode  of 
suspension : 

Haufnne  it  by  the  bill,  whereas  we  should  do  it  by 
the  bacK,  that  by  the  bill  it  might  point  out  the 
quarters  of  the  wind.  For  so  hath  kircherus  de- 
scribed  the  orbis  and  the  sea  swallow. 

This  is  certainly  the  method  pointed 
out  in  some  of  the  subsequent  quo- 
tations ;  but  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  one  method  would  be  no 
more  successful  than  the  other,  un- 
less it  were  so  contrived  that  the  bill, 
or  tail,  should  act  mechanically  as  the 
vane;  whereas  they  were  hung  in 
rooms,  not  actually  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,   /^ar, ii,  S. 
But  how  now  stands  the  wind  P 
Into  what  comer  peers  my  halcyon* shiU  ? 
Ha !  to  the  east  ?    Yes :  see  how  stand  the  vanes  i 
East  and  by  south.       Jnoo/ifai/a,  0.  PL,  viii,  807. 
Or  as  a  halcyon^  with  her  turning  \nett. 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from  west. 
Storer't  Foem  on  the  Uift^  /*«.,  of  Cardiuai  Woltey, 
1699.  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

HALE,  8.  Health,  safety.   HtBly  Saxon. 

Eftsoones,  all  heedlcsse  of  his  dearest  Aa/«, 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust. 

&p.  Astrophel,  ver.  103. 

In  the  following  passage  hales  seems 
to  be  put  for  horse-litter,  or  sorae- 
thine  of  the  sort : 

And  u)  arovde  the  flixe,  and  suche  dangerous  dis- 
eues  as  dotii  many  times  chsunee  to  souldiours  by 
reason  of  lying  upon  the  eround  and  uncovered,  and 
lykewyie  to  horses  for  lacJce  of  hales. 

Letter  qfl.  B.,  1678,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ni,  240. 

fHALF.     To  the  halves,  one  half. 

Pertnrbatioiis,  that  purge  to  the  halvee,  tire  nature, 
and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose. 

Burton^  Jnat.  of  Mel. ,  part  ii,  sect.  2. 

HALF-CAPS.     Half  bows,  slight  salu- 
tations  with  the  cap. 

And  so.  intendiUK  other  serious  uiattcrs, 

After  distastelui  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 


With  certain  half -caps,  and  cold  mamiiig  Bodt, 
They  froze  me  into  sUence.  Tiwum  ofA-,n,%, 

HALF-FACED.  Showing  only  half  the 
face,  the  rest  beiug  concealed. 

Whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-fac'd  stin,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ — invitie  nubibus. 

2  Hen.  7 J,  iv,  L 
George  Pyeboard?  honest  George?  why  cam'st  Usm 
in  half-fac'd,  muffled  so  ? 

Puritan,  iii,  6,  Snppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  »9L 

Said  also  of  a  face  drawn  in  protile. 
Half-fac'd  groats  were  those  which 
had  the  king's  face  in  profile ;  wherc^ 
the  more  valuable  pieces  generally 
represented  the  front  face,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL 

Because  he  haUi  a  half  face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac^d  groat,  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

t.Jolm.iX 

In  the  first  two  of  the  above  lino, 
half  face  contemptuously  alludes  to 
a  thin,  meagre  face,  half  formed,  as  it 
were.  In  the  following,  the  dimiau- 
tiveness  of  the  coin  seems  alone  to 
be  pointed  out : 

You  half'fae^d  groat!  you  thick-cbeek'd  chitty-fai-e! 

Rob.  B.  ofHumtingtoH,  ItH). 

Falstaff  ridicules  Shadow  for  his  tuin 
face,  with  the  same  contemptuous 
epithet : 

This  same  half-faced  fellow.  Shadow — he  presents  ■: 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may,  with  as  great 
aim,  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife. 

3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  1. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no  more 
than  a  contemptuous  idea  of  some- 
thing imperfect  is  meant  by  half-faced^ 
in  the  famous  rant  of  Hotspur : 

But  out  upon  this  half-fated  fellowship ! 

1  Hen.  IT,  i,  «> 

It  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
half-facing  of  a  dress  ;  but  that  seemi 
too  minute.  Here  also  it  means  merely 
imperfect : 

With  all  other  odd  ends  of  your  kalf-faeed  En^iiL 

Nash's  AfoLfor  P.  Feniletit. 

HALF-KIRTLE.  A  common  dress  of 
courtesans ;  seems  to  have  beea  i 
short-skirted  loose-bodied  gown ;  but 
not  a  bed-gown,  though  they  might 
also  be  worn. 

You  filthy  famish'd  correctioner  I  if  you  be  not  swinged, 
I'il  forswear  half-kirttes.  3  Hen.  IF,  v.  4 

HALF-PENNY.  "To  have  his  hand  on 
his  half-penny,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  being  attentive  to  the  object  of 
interest,  or  what  is  called  the  maio- 
chance ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  being 
attentive  to  any  particular  object.  It 
is  quibbled  on  by  Lyly,  who  seems  to 


have  introduced  a  boy  called  Halfe- 
penie  for  tliat  ingeniout  purpose:  I 

Ri   DrnmiD,  luoke  hcen.  now  It  lay  Aim'  «■  »r  ia{/(- 
H«(/,  Thou  liMt.  Ibou  hui  ddi  ■  tsnhini  to 


"Bg.'io^ll''*  ™n°™ 


flj  IbJ  hlndi  OP 

Buttheblisdt|:desfe]iiui 
ktlft-pnau),  vA.  Wlnt  i>  I 


jVgM  oa  llu  Barlai.  To  (Al  BiailcT,  id  p^e. 

HALFENDEALE.      One  half;  said  to 
be  a  ChaucerJRn  word. 

That  DOW  tlie  humid  nigbt  ku  brforth  ipcnt, 
And  bercnlr  liinpg  'cre  kalftndcali  ibreut. 

tHALF-PIKE.      A  particular  exercise 
with  the  pike. 


LS^/i.'Jii  Come  in,  «Ml  lioo  uc^h  «c.    VnW.  ^  rf» 

Brr°Kth  iho  ■  tHALL-DAY.     A  court  day. 

'  -  \aii  jMf :  a  court  daj :  a  d^i  of  pleadinf ,  aj 


fUl,  aod  Ihni  goe,— 


w  IhJ  pi 


HALIDOM.     HohnesB,  faith,  saoctity. 
HaUgdome,  Saxon.     Holy,  with  th« 

termination  dome ;  as  kingdom,  Chria- 
tendom,  &c.  Holy  dame  is  not  the 
true  origin. 

Bj  mi  iaIUilim,  I  wu  fait  ulKp. 

IVFoOmf.o/J'ir.,  iT,». 

Bf  hold™  lo  jout  wonhin, 

2.Xni.  ntffol'iIVI.iT,  S. 

.■^pnu.  JT.  ifiil..  t«. 

+HALKARD.     A  person  of  low  degree. 

1  JaUard  or  or  low  degree,  proletinu. 

miiuur  Diciiimant,  ed.  i«a8,  p.  see. 

A  HALL,   A  HALL.     Ad  exclamation 

commouly  uaed  to  make  room  in  a 

crowd,  for  any  particular  purpose,  as 

we  now  say  a  ring,  a  ring  ! 


And  licip  vitL  Tou  call 


B.  Jini.  llaipii  of  Gifpn  Mtltn.,  Ti.  110,  WbllleT. 
?1i  ineirj  in  TollenhaEU'liall  when  beardi  vag  alL 


or  the  ipbcrct,  the  oibi  ccleatiaU 
ce  Kenp'j  jigii. 

llmtn.  Sal.,  Ill,  li, 


It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  to 
call  people  together  to  attend  a  spec- 
tacle, or  ceremony.  Thus,  in  the 
Widow's  Tears,  Argus  comes  in,  and 
cries  a  hall  I  a  hall  I  in  order  to  call  the 
servants  together,  when  there  is  only 
one  person  besides  himself  on  the 
itage : 

^tdUr  ■laJI/nbD'iwilkont.tlunT  [JWvtwar 
(IrHDidl  cwWmh.I  Coduobi  fntfnpm  gnamt. 


HALLOWMAS.  The  mass  or  feast- 
day  of  Jli-haltow»,  that  is  Ml  SainU. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  a  custom  rela- 
tive to  this  day,  aome  traces  of  which 
aresaidtobeatill  preserved  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  where,  on  All  Saints'  day,  the 
poor  people  go  from  parish  to  parish 
a  touting,  as  they  i^l  it,  that  is, 
begging,  in  a  certain  lamentable  tone, 
for  a  kind  of  cakes  called  soul-eaktt, 
and  tinging  a  song  which  they  call 
the  touler't  aong.  Several  of  these 
terms  clearly  point  out  the  condition 
of  this  benevolence,  which  was,  thai 
the  beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  giver's  departed  friends,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  Nov.  2,  nhich  was  the 
feast  of  All  Souh. 


To  vatchlikconethatKanTobbine;  taip^ab  pul 

-       -  ......  ml.,^r.i 

drth  i 
r.  bko  i«ctt  May, 


b^gu  It  HiUaie-mtt.      n»  Gnil.  itf  i 

■  :^ 

I  am  convinced  that  1  have  seen 
hallows,  for  saints,  separately  used, 
but  have  not  marked  the  reference. 
HALSE.  Neck;  a  Saxon  word,  which 
seems  to  have  remained  longer  in  use 
in  the  phrase  of  hanging  by  Ike  Aalte, 
than  in  any  other.  It  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  Tales,  4493  and  10253, 
and  a  verb  made  from  it,  to  halte,  to 
embrace,  is  used  by  him  and  Gavin 
Douglas,  in  the  glossary  to  whose 
Virgil  it  is  explained. 


a lhee> 


nfalK. 


Lbc.  &<Ms<r  Gtrlai,  O.  pf.,  ii,  St. 

Hence,  probably,  halter,  for  haltter, 
as  being  applied  to  the  neck. 
Zb  HALSE,  or  HAULSE.    To  embrace, 
or   hang  on   the  neck,   is    used  by 
Spenser  also ; 

lutad  ofilnka,  each  other  kiixd  glad 
And  loielT  tnltl,  Fnai  [ewe  of  tieuan  free. 

RO.,IV,iu,4B. 
ta  WhattaryDnr 

M.  1  wiJlaay  noUdnf  flfiMm'MandkuiinfclwfOflnt 
ItelMHUdiic.  Arma  iM  Bigim.m*. 
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See  aUo  to  Enhalse,   for  to   clasp 
round  the  neck. 
tHALSIER.     A  barge-drawer. 

Helciarius,  Mart.  C[vd  navim  adveno  amne  trahit  fune 
dnctaho.  Qui  tire  un  bateau.  An  hairier,  or  he 
which  haleth  and  draweth  a  ship  or  bar^  alongst  the 
river  by  a  rope :  also  he  that  draweth  up  burthens 
and  packes  into  the  ship.  Nomenclator,  1586. 

fHALTERrMEN.    Hangmen. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  to  good,  for 
halter-men  and  ballet-makers  were  not  better  set 
aworke  this  many  a  day. 

Conceited  Letters  Newly  Lafi  Open,  or  A  most 
eseelUni  Bundle  of  New  Wit,  4to.  1638. 

HALTERSACK.  A  term  of  reproach, 
equivalent  to  hang-dog,  Minshew 
writeft  it  halterMick,  and  explains  it, 
"0»«  wiiom  the  gnllows  groans  for." 
duj^s  has  *'Oi)e  halter-siek,  nebulo 
egregius."     Holioke  also  has  9iek. 

If  he  were  my  ton,  I  would  hang  him  up  by  the  heels, 
and  flea  liim,  and  salt  him,  whoreson  kalter-taek! 

B.  and  FL  Kn.  of  Burning  PeetU,  i,  p.  376. 
Away,  you  halter-sack,  you. 

Ibid.,  King  and  no  K.,  act  ii. 
Thy  beginning  was  knap-sack,  and  thy  ending  will  be 
halter-sack.  Ibid,  Four  Flays  in  One,  PI.  1st. 

Here  Mr.  Seward  also  conjectured 
halter-sick.  These  conjectures  may 
be  right;  but,  from  the  incongruity 
of  calling  a  person  halter-^'cA:,  before 
the  baiter  has  approached  him,  I 
rather  think  that  haltersaek  meant, 
that  the  person  so  called  was  doomed 
to  hang  upon  a  halter,  like  a  sack. 

fHAMKIN.  <<  A  kind  of  pudding  made 
upon  the  bones  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton." Dunton^s  Ladies  Dictionary, 

fHANCED.     Intoxicated  (apparently). 

I  sweare  by  these  contents  and  all  that  is  herein  con- 
tained, that  by  the  courteous  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  doe  finde  my  selfe  sufficiently  hanced,  anid  that 
henceforth  I  shall  acknowledge  it;  and  that  when- 
soever I  shall  offer  to  bee  hanced  againe,  I  shall  arme 
my  selfe  with  the  craft  of  a  fox,  the  manners  of  a 
hogge,  the  wisdome  of  an  asse,  mixt  witli  the  civility 
of  a  oeare.  This  was  the  forme  of  the  oath,  whieh  us 
neare  as  I  can  shall  bee  performed  on  my  part;  and 
heere  is  to  bee  noted  that  the  first  word  a  nurse  or  a 
mother  doth  teach  her  children,  if  they  bee  osales,  is 
drinke,  or  beere ;  so  that  most  of  them  are  transformed 
to  barrels,  firkings,  and  kinderkins,  alwayes  fhdffht 
with  Hamburge  beere.  Taylor's  Workes. 

fHAND,  was  prefixed  to  names  of 
animals  in  the  sense  of  tame;  as 
hand-wolf,  i.  e.,  a  tame  wolf. 

Do  not  mock  me ; 
Though  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs. 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap, 
Like  a  hand-wolf  into  my  natural  wiidness. 
And  do  an  outrage.  B.  and  Fl.  Maid^s  Tragedy. 

HAND,  AT  ANY  HAND.  Phrase,  for 
at  any  rate,  at  all  events. 

Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  book*  uf  love;  lee  that  at  any  hand. 

Ttm.  qf  Shr-t  i,  3. 


Sometimes  in  any  hand : 

O,  for  the  love  of  laiuchter.  hinder  not  the 
his  design ;  let  him  f^tch  off  his  drum  in  any  head. 

JirsweU,^m,L 

So  also  o/all  hands  : 

We  eannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom. 
Therefore,  of  all  hemds,  we  man  be  forsworn. 

Lom^s  L.  L,  ir,  i 

Of  his  hands  was  a  phrase  equivalent 
to  of  his  inches,  or  of  his  size ;  a  hand 
being  the  measure  of  four  inches. 
''As  tall  a  man  o/  his  hands,'*  &c., 
was  a  phrase  used,  most  likely,  for 
the  sake  of  a  jocular  equivocation  in 
the  word  tall,  which  meant  either 
bold  or  hiffh : 

Ay,  forsooth ;  nut  he  is  m  tail «  sum  of  his  hands  as 
any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath  fo^ 
with  a  warrener.  Merry  W.  W^i,i. 

And  rU  swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall  feflov^ 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  druak;  botl 
know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  aadttat 
thou  wilt  be  drunk :  but  Til  swear  it :  ai^  I  «mU 
thou  wouklst  be  a  tail  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Winter's  T.,  t,  3. 

Ay,  and  he's  a  tall  fellow,  and  a  roan  efhis  haiid»,Voo. 

Wity  Beg.,  Origin  of  Drama,  iii,  348. 

So  I  conceive  it  should  be  pointed. 
The  explanations  given  in  the  note  to 
the  Winter*  sTale  seem  to  beerroueoas. 
f  HAND.  Out  of  hand,  immediately,  at 
once. 

Aetuellement.  Freaently,  quickly,  speedily,  on/ </A4n^ 
without  delay,  or  attendance  for.  Cotgrem. 

P.  May  he  turue  her  away 
D.  Yes,  out  of  hand.  \ 

Terence  in  English,  1611 
Quoth  he,  young  rillain,  bluth  for  afaame. 

Why  do  you  silent  stand? 
What  have  tou  done  to  your  itep-dame  ? 
Come,  tell  me  out  of  hand. 

The  Frvar  and  the  Boy,  First  FirL 
As  soon  as  bold  Bobiu  did  him  espy. 

He  thought  the  same  sport  he  would  make; 
Therefore  out  of  hand  he  oid  him  to  stand. 
And  thus  unto  him  he  spake. 

Ballad  of  Baiin  Hood  and  the  Tasaer. 

To  have  the  hand  in,  to  be  in  practise. 

But  I'le  lore  on. 

Since  I  begun, 

To  th'  purpose,  now  mu  hand  is  in. 

Colarate's  Wits  Interpreter.  1671,  p.  107. 
Jo.  Haines's  Petition  to  King  Charles  the  Second, 
at  Windsor. 
From  me  poet  Haines, 
That  when  I  was  at  '^ndMr, 
My  hand  was  then  in,  dr. 
And  I  pleas'd  then,  with  ray  fancifkil  brsiiit, 
But  my  rouse  is  grown  so  ooatiTe  since  then,  sir, 
That  for  want  of  good  wine,  I  fear  I  shall  never  plose 
you  again,  sir. 

To  hold  hands  together,  to  be  united. 

Curtcsie  and  charitie  doe  commonly  hold  hands  tQg^ 
ther ;  for  though  an  enemie  have  beene  malicionmet 
by  a curteous  man  hee  shall  be  remitted  apoa  the  kait 
submission.  Rich  (Minet  furnished  with  VarieHs  4 
Brcelient  Disenptums,  ICK. 

fHANDBINDERS.     Fetters. 

Menotes,  liens  ii  lier  les  mains,  fen  k  enferrer  lei 
mains.    Manicls,  or  handhindert.  NomencUtet 

fHANDER.      A  handle  or  loop  ?    The 
word  occurs  twice. 
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One  Meinc  ft jiofge  without  a  kander,  and  willing  to 
breake  a  joaat  on  it,  aaid  that  the  iagge  had  beene  ia 
the  piUaiy.  Oratim  ludeHUi,  1638,  p.  156. 

HANDFAST.  Hold,  custody,  coufine- 
ment. 

If  that  abenheid  be  not  in  hani-fui,  let  him  fly. 

Connection,  or  union  with : 

Should  leave  the  kandftut  that  he  had  of  grace. 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  eaay  anni . 

B.  /-  n.  Worn.  Hater,  dtcd  by  Todd. 

To  HANDFAST.  To  betroth,  to  bind 
by  vows  of  duty.  For  examples  to 
this  verb,  and  the  kindred  words,  and 
full  illustration  of  them,  see  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Bale, 
Coverdale,  Ben  Jouaon,  archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  others,  are  there  quoted. 
Etymology,  hand/astan,  Saxon. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a  hand, 
or  four  inches. 

Here  italka  me  by  a  proud  and  ipangled  sir. 
That  looks  tiiree  lanafiiU  hiKher  than  bis  foretop. 

B.  Jons.  CwnlkW*  Bev.,  lii,  4. 
m  send  me  fellows  of  a  handful  high 
Into  the  cloisters  where  the  nuns  nequent 

JtfmyX»w.,0.  Pl.,v,271. 

That  is,  sprites. 

They  did  gira  themselves  so  hijgh  that  the  distance 
betwixt  their  shoulders  and  their  eirdle  seemed  to  be 
but  a  little  keMdfaU.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 

Used  also  for  a  span,  which  some 
estimate  at  nine  inches,  as  in  the 
height  of  Goliath : 

GoUah,  nam'd  of  Gath, 
The  only  champion  that  Philistia  hath^ 
This  huge  Colossus,  than  six  cubits  height 
More  by  a  hoM^fid. 

Drayt.  Dav.  ir  Ocliak^  toL  iv,  p.  16S0. 

Viz.,  **  Six  cubits  and  a  span."  1  Sam.^ 
xvii,  4. 
fHAND-GUN.     A  musket. 

A  remedy  for  burning,  or  scalding,  or  any  hart  with 
nn  koMd^^fmuu.  Pathway  of  HeaUh,hLL 

fHANDKERCHER.    A  handkerchief. 

Ha,  his  handkerchert 
Tliou'rt  lib'ral  to  thy  father  even  iu  death, 
Lcav*st  him  a  legacie  to  drie  his  tears, 
Wbich  are  too  slow ;  they  should  creaite  a  deluge. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

tHANDSOMENESS.    Good  favour. 

Re  wiU  not  look  with  any  handeomtuess 
Upon  a  woman.     B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  tc'Uhout  Money,  act  i. 

A  goodly  woman. 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state 
Beserred  and  great  Ibid. 

fHANDSTROKES.  Blows  given  hand 
to  hand  in  fighting. 

Batailler,  oombattre,  venir  kla  main,  livrer  La  bataiUe. 
To  encounter :  to  joyne  battell :  to  be  in  skirmish :  to 
be  at  handstrokes.  Nomenclator. 

A  band  of  ten  soldiours  under  one  captaine  and  tent, 
and  are  called  manipulns,  because  theu*  haudetrokes 
in  fighting  goe  all  together.  Jbid. 

fHAND-TIMBER.    Small  wood. 

Shear  sheep  at  the  moon's  increase :  fell  hand-timh'r 
from  the  fall  to  the  change.  Fell  frith,  copice,  and 
foel  at  the  first  quarter. 

MtuihamdiHaM*s  Practice,  1664. 


fHANDWHILB.    A  short  interval. 

Tlion  semste,  quoth  the  spider,  a  costorde-monger ; 
Consdeuce  every  hmndwhtle  thou  doste  ery. 

Haywood^s  Spider  and  Flic,  16;,d. 

tHAND-WORM. 

All  the  world  is  in  comparison  for  greatneaae  to  •  he 
heavens,  as  a  ha»d-^porwu  or  a  nit  may  be  compared 
to  the  world.  7iylor*s  Work  s. 

fHANDY-BLOWS.     Engagement  hai  i  J 
to  hand. 

Hie  great  number  of  ocur  enemies  firoze  me  with  ft  r. 
and  made  me,  not  without  reason,  to  tremble  in  think- 
ing what  might  be  the  suceesae  of  so  unequal  a  onu- 
bat,  yet  I  was  ashamed  to  go  and  hide  my  self,  and 
though  those  enemies  which  oould  not  oome  to  han,/y- 
hlowt,  shot  arrows  at  us  with  whieh  I  might  have 
been  hurt.  Hywtcm's  Pruiu^a,  1608. 

HANES.       I   preaume,   inns  or   cara- 
vangariea. 

At  thMr  death,  they  usually  give  legacies  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  the  freeing  of  bond-skves,  re- 
pairing of  bridges,  building  of  hasus  for  the  relief  of 
navellers.  Sandys^  Trao.,  p.  57. 

Perhaps  a  Turkish  word. 
fHANO  LAG,  t.  e,,  let  the  one  who 
remains  behind  be  hanged. 

CoUg.  Fly,  gentlemen,  flv  1  O,  if  you  had  seen 

That  tall  reUow  how  he  thwacks  fidlers,  you  would 

Fly  with  expedition ;  have  ye  a  mind  to  hare  your  fidles 

Broke  about  your  pates  f 

Fidler.  Not  we  1  we  thank  ye. 

CoUg.  Bastg  lag,  hang  lag.  The  Villain,  1663. 

HANGBY,     A  haneer-on»  a  dependent. 

Tuey  do  slander  him. 
Hang  them,  a  pair  of  railing  hang.bies. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.,  iv.  2. 
Enter  none  hot  the  ladies  and  their  hangbyesi  wdcum 
beauties  and  your  kind  shadows. 

B.  Jons.  Cpnth.  Rev.,  v,  3. 
What  are  they  Qpolite  exercises]  else  but  the  varnish 
of  that  picture  of  gmtry,  whose  substance  consists  in 
the  lines  and  cotours  of  true  vertue ;  but  the  hang- 
kyes  of  that  royail  court,  which  the  soiile  keepes  in  a 
generoQS  heart.  Hall,  Quo  vadis,  p.  42. 

HANGERS.    The  part  of  a  sword-belt 
in  which  the  weapon  was  suspended. 

Sir,  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns, 
aa  girdle,  hangers,  and  so;  three  of  the  carriages,  in 
faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy.  Htuu.,  v,  2L 

Osrick,  afiecting  fine  speech,  calls 
these  hangers  carriages ;  which  Hamlet 
ridicules,  and  begs  that,  till  cannon 
are  worn  by  the  side,  they  may  not 
be  called  carriages,  but  hangers. 

Thou  shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and  hangers,  when 
thou  hast  worn  them  a  little  more. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 
You  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no  perspectives. 
Scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor  put  my  trust  in  shoe- 
ties.  B.  and  Fl.  Scomf.  L.,  ii. 

Bobadil  uses  it  in  the  singular ;  and 
it  appears  there,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  were  fringed  and  ornamented 
with  various  colours : 

I  happeued  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger, 
which.  I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmHii- 
ship,  was  the  most  peremptory  beautiful  and  gentle- 
man-like ;  yet  he  condemned  and  cried  it  down,  l«r 
the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  he  ever  saw. 

Every  M.ik  hit  H.,i,^ 
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tHANGERS.     Pot-hooks. 

To  hang  as  the  pots  doe  uppon  their  hangert. 

Wtthah'  Diciumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  1S6. 

fHANGMAN.  This  word  was  used  as 
a  term  of  familiarity,  and  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

He  hath  t^ice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowitring,  and  the 
little  hanaman  dare  not  shoot.  M.  A.  about  If.,  iii,  3. 
How  dost  thoQ,  Tom?  and  how  doth  Ned?  quoth  he; 
TbaX  honest,  merry  hangman,  how  doth  he  P 

Heytoood,  \st  part  qfBd.  /F,  t,  8. 

HANK.     A  tie,  or  hold. 

Therefore  the  Lord  commands,  I  say, 

That  Tou  his  ministers  obey ; 

fbr  ix  yon  side  for  lore  or  money. 

With  crowns  that  have  so  oft  undone  ye. 

The  der*!  will  get  a  A4iiii'  upon  ye. 

Eudibras  Redivivtis,  part  vi,  1706 
The  other,  bv  making  vae  of  some  certain  personal 
things,  which  may  keep  a  hank  upon  such  censuring 
persons,  as  cannot  otherways,  a  gad,  in  nature,  be 
hindred  from  being  too  free  with  their  tongues. 

71^  Behuwtal,  1673. 
Med.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  her  on  a  hank—  you  must 
know  Uiere  was  a  merchant  in  the  dtv,  that  gave  me 
two  guineas  a  time  fee,  whom  I  cou'a  have  Kept  at 
least  a  fortnight  longer,  and  she  unknown  to  me,  gave 
Iiim  some  snee-jposset  drink,  and  the  man  recover'd 
in  a  day  and  naif,  but  I  threatn'dher  with  the  college, 
for  prt-tending  to  give  physick,  and  brought  her  iipon 
iter  knees — hark'e  nurse.  Ibid. 

HANS  EN  KELDER.  A  Dutch  phrase, 
signifying  literally  Jack  in  the  cellar, 
but  jocularly  used  for  an  unborn  in- 
fant, and  so  adopted  in  English. 
Coles  inserts  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
*'Hanse  in  kelder,  infans  in  utero." 

Tlie  originall  sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  Grallio- 
bt'igicifs,  the  Protoplast ;  and  the  modeme  Mercuries, 
hut  hnn.»-tn-kelder».  The  countesse  of  Zealand  was 
brought  to  bed  of  an  almanack ;  as  many  children  as 
dayes  in  the  yeare. 

CUateland^t  Ckaraeter  €ff  a  London  DnamaUt  164/7. 
Next  beg  1  to  present  my  duty 
Tu  pregnant  sister  in  prime  beauty, 
^Vhom  [who]  weU  1  deem,  (ere  few  months  elder) 
Will  take  out  hans  from  pretiy  kcUUr. 

Lowlaee,  p.  63,  r^r. 
f  The  sun  wears  midnlKht ;  day  is  beetle-brow'd, 
And  lightning  is  in  keldcr  of  a  cloud. 

CUa9eUHd't  Works. 

tHANSE.  The  lintel  or  upper  part  of 
n  door-frame. 

.Sujpctc;liuni,  Vitru.  quod  ipsis  ostiorum  uDtipagmeutia 
i»ul)  ipso  Buperlimmari  imponitur.  6^pvc-  The  kasue 
of  a  doore.  Nomenclator,  1586. 

fHANSEL.  Properly,  the  first  money 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods,  which 
was  considered  as  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate to  the  seller,  according  to 
circumstances,  whence  the  word  was 
commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

With  which  wofull  tidings  being  sore  astonied,  m  if 
it  were  the  first  ktau$U  and  beginning  of  erils  oom- 
miug  toward  him. 

HolUuurt  jimmianus  M»rcelUmmt,  1600. 
He  joyous  of  tliese  good  kamelt  and  orertoree  to 
conquest  and  victorie.  Ibid. 

Being  thus  after  a  ridiculous  manner  lifted  up  to  this 
degree,  in  disgrace  (as  it  were)  and  mockene  of  all 
honours,  and  by  way  of  servile  flatterie  havins  made 
ft  speech  unto  the  authors  of  this  benefit  ind  advance- 


Hap  well  vour  hades,  and  well  your 
Then  drink  part  of  a  flask,  and  fear  no  ilL 


ment  of  his,  yea,  and  promised  unto  Xbtm  mX  vam 
and  dignities  for  this  hanteU  and  first  rraits  (as  ( 
were)  of  his  empire.  KL 

The  world  is  so  hard  that  we  find  little  trade, 
Although  we  have  all  things  to  please  every  maid; 
Come,  pretty  fair  maids,  then,  and  make  do  drisy. 
But  give  me  your  hansel,  and  pack  me  away. 

The  Pedlar's  Lamentatum,  ^MkOsL 

fHAP.     Fortune. 

And  to  the  encreasing  of  his  good  itMs,  he  intereolri, 
Smj.  Knollss'  Hist,  of  tkt  lVris,Ttt 

t^o  HAP.     To  clothe. 

For  whie  shonlde  he  desyre  moe  ?  [i.  t.  garaall 
Being  if  he  had  them,  he  should  not  be  b^ter  Aiyf  • 
covered  from  colde,  nother  in  his  apparrll  anj  ^ 
the  cumlyer.  Uor^s  X3t«fML,WL 

Now  whilst  old  hoanr  winter  mounts  the  stage, 
Prepare  yourselves  i  th'  combat  to  encage; 
~  '  rbdlusfill, 

Poor  Rebia,  I7A 

HAPPILY.     Corruptly  used  for  kaplf. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid.     Esmi,\\ 

The  following  has  been  given  mu 
example,  but  is  doubtful : 

Prythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dy'd; 

If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me  happily 

For  my  example.  JGTea.  ^Ul^vX 

But  this  is  perfectly  clear : 

But  happily  that  gentleman  had  busineas; 
His  face  betrays  my  judgement,  if  he  be 
Not  much  in  progress. 

Qinesn  of  Arragon,  O.  PL.ix.  A  ' 

And  this  also : 

Ah,  foolish  Christians  I  are  you,  happiUa^ 
Those  teeth  which  Cadmus  did  to  earth  eonast*     i 

FamshaM^sLmsi,n\' 

See  Johnson,  4,  Happily. 

HAPPY  MAN  BE   HIS  DOLE.   Sef:; 
Dole. 

HARBINGER.  A  forerunner;  and!' 
cer  in  the  royal  household,  iriioK 
duty  was  to  allot  and  mark  the  lod^ 
ings  of  all  the  king's  attendants  Ibi 
progress.  From  the  word  harhorvi^ 
or  harbergh,  a  lodging.  Harbinfff^ 
still  a  common  word  in  poetry.  1^ 
practices  of  the  old  harbimgen  fl* 
here  the  subject  of  allusion : 

I  have  no  reason  nor  spare  room  for  any. 
Love's  harbinger  hath  chalk'd  upon  my  h 
And  with  a  coal  writ  on  my  brain, /br  FU 
This  bouse  is  wholly  taken  op /br  IRmul         ^ 

J»MMc..O.PL.n^» 

It  appears  that  this  custom  wasit» 
in  force  in  Charles  the  Second* 
reign: 

On  the  xvmoval  of  the  court  to  paas  the  waf^ 
Winchester,  bishop  Ken's  house,  which  hekdlB 


HARB0ROU6H.      Harbour,    stitioi 
shelter.     Hereberga^  Saxon. 

Ah  pleasant  harborough  of  my  heart's  thoodt! 
Ah  sweet  dehght,  the  quick'tter  of  mj  MndT     ^ 


Also   written   herborough,   which    ia 

nearer  to  the  etymology  : 
Like  Ibe  GETDinn  Lord,  when  be  nnt  onl  of  HewEite 
iaUi  tlip  curL  toolt  order  to  luve  hi*  arint  jel  tip  Id 
hii  !mI  kerbofii'gk  (i.  f,  the  eortj, 

B.  /iwi.  Diieotrria.  lol,  rii,  70- 

tHARBOUR.  The  plnce,  or  covert, 
where  the  linrt  or  hind  In;.  The 
harhourer  was  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  trace  the  stray  hart  to 
his  covert  in  the  forest. 

tHARD  HOLD,  leith.     Stiffly. 


>r  luttell.  wherein 


tHARDHEADS. 


Dejghboon  thert- 
li2i7itMi.        '  "ieliir  Mtd  Jm.\2lli,  ISTO. 

HARDIMENT.     Courage,    or  acts    ol 


Lrijpjuuf  witii  greet 


ereet  GLendowa. 

Lgbt  be  itud. 


Bql.  full  of  fin  end  ^radr 

The  j^uthfDl  knight  coDid :_,-  — ,  ,^_ 

Spnu.  P.  q.,l.i.\i- 

HARDYHED.  Hardihood,  hardiness. 
Sptnter.  Only  au  antiquated  form 
o('  tlie  word. 

A  HARK  was  esteemed  a  melancholy 
animal,  probably  from  her  solitary 
sitting  in  her  form.  It  was  an  in- 
separable consequence  of  that  notion, 
in  the  fanciful  physics  of  the  time, 
that  its  flesh  should  be  supposed  to 
engender  melancholy.  It  was  not 
only  in  England  that  the  hare  had 
this  cimracter.  La  Fontaine  says,  in 
one  of  his  Fables, 

Dut  an  profbnd  ennui  ce  lievre  ee  plonfecdt, 

™       "    ""■'  LivfiL,  Feble  It. 

Afterwards  of  the  same  hare, 

Le  mAlancoli^ne  uiiriMl 

Prince  Henry  tells  Falstaff  that  he  ia 
as  melancholy  as  a  hare.  1  Hen.  IF, 
i,  2. 

Y«j.  and  Lite  your  meUJic\oi'i  kan, 
Fted  aftei  midniiht.         Wkile  Dttil,0.ti..t\.t(a. 

Drtyl.  FolfM.,  Song  ii.  p.  SW. 
Hw  enht  Uungs  ia  jUn  anhe,  wbieli  lilewue  m. 
(endreth  melucboljr  hlondde,  li  Bui)  mreth  in  Ui< 
place  afore  i  alemte  Ihie  lleth  tntendietb  son 
Belucbolj  tbiB  ujolber,  u  Bilen  lajlhe. 

PagiuU'l  Sig.  StH.  SaUmi,  p.  St. 

This  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  Swift's 
time.      In   Ins   Polite   Conversation, 


MAR 

lady  Answerall,  being  asked  to  ent 
hare,  replies,  "  No,  madam,  they  any 
'tis  melancholy  meat."  Dialog.  2. 
A  hare  crossing  a  person's  way  wa^ 
supposed  to  disorder  his  senseH. 
When  a  clown  is  giving  himself  very 
fantastical  airs,  it  is  said  to  him, 

Wbi,  Fompej,  pnlliee  let  me  epenlie  to  himt 

n.f-Ft.iri TluT.  wTiip., i.,  p.  i7«. 

But  the  strangest  opinion  about  hares 
was,  that  they  annually  changed  their 
sez,  which  yet  was  countenanced  by 
respectable  ancient  authorities,  and 
not  denied  by  sir  Thomas  Brown 
with  BO  much  decision  as  might  be 
expected.  Fletcher  has  alluded  to  it, 
which  for  a  poet  was  allowable  : 

Sefltei  that  eul  TOUT  ca.u  for  new, 
CiimeLouiIliet  after  bne, 


comic  allusion : 

When  wiTU  tbeii  leia  chinie  like  Ura. 

Bmdlir..ll.a,'.TaL 

Brown  handles  the  snhject  in  his 
Vulgar  Errors,  III,  17. 
[The  hare  was  vulgarly  supposed  to 
he  SO  fearful  that  it  never  closed  its 
eyes,  even  in  sleep.  Chapman  has 
drawn  from  this  notion  a  fine  epithtr. 
in  his  Epio'dium  on  the  death  of 
prince  Henry  :]  > 

tBelcntleu  Rigor,  ud  Confiuton  faint, 
Fnntic  Siitempfr,  and  karc-ryiil  Unreit, 
And  ahort-brenbed  Tlenl,  with  aiei-buming  breaaL 

[The  bone  of  a  hare's  foot  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  remedy  against  the 

cramp.] 

-tlbe  bone  af  B  Ura  Aute  IloHd  in  n  rinir. 
Will  drive  awaj  Ihe^ 

To  HARE. 

harasa,  or  scare. 


Wiil^VDiilio-umf.ea  IBO^pfai 

to  hurry,  i 


did  ibe  doga  mn.  and  fight  witli 
r  teelb.  wliicb  aboold  bave  ihc  luc 
n  me,  ud  t  left  tbem 


with  and  *oiri«  oi 

OHiriA>ifI.,B.  li.  ch.  1*. 

HARECOPPE  apparently  is  uaed  for 
hare-brain;  being  composed  of  hare, 
and  eoppe,  the  top  of  anything. 
Other  conjectures  have  been  maiie, 
but  this  naa  most  probability.  See 
Cop. 

mtnj  laiictfft  'til.  and  a  pleaeint  ciHnpaakis, 


.righto 


natiPUI>in.O.Vl,\iSl 


UAR 
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ftfARE-PIPE.  An  instrument  for 
catching  hares. 

If  any  Ut  mau,  not  baTing  is  lands  40s.  ]>er  ann.,  or 
it  anv  pnest  or  clerk,  not  having  x.l  lixing  per  an. 
shal  have  or  keep  any  hound,  greyhound,  or  other 
dog  for  to  hunt,  ur  any  ferets,  hays,  harepipes,  cords, 
nets,  or  other  engins,  to  take  or  destroy  deere,  hare, 
conies,  or  other  gentlemens  game,  and  shall  be 
thereof  convicted  at  the  sess.  of  the  peace,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  imprisoned  for  one  whole  yeare. 

DaltOH*tCountreyjMSliet,  1620. 

fHARLAKENE.  The  old  English  form 
of  the  Italian  word  harlequin. 

Serv.  Sir,  heres  a  Italian  karlaken  come  to  offer  a 
play  to  your  lunlship. 

Tra^U  of  Three  English  Brothers,  1607. 
I  can  compare  mv  lord  and  his  t'ricud  to  nothing  in 
the  world  so  fitly  as  to  a  couple  of  water  buckets, 
for  whil'st  hope  winds  the  one  up,  dispaire  plunges 
the  other  down,  whil'st  1,  like  a  harlakene  in  an 
Italian  comcedy,  stand  making  faces  at  both  their 
follies.  //^o/^/2»,  1633. 

HARLOCK.  A  plant,  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  the  old  reading 
was  har-dock.  But  the  one  name  is 
no  more  to  be  found  in  the  old 
botanists  than  the  other.  So  far 
there  is  no  choice;  but  the  passage 
from  Drayton  turns  the  scale. 

Crown'd  with  rank  fumitcr,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  karlo€ks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo>lioweri. 

Lear,  It,  4. 

It  is  mentioned  by  him  again  : 

i'he  honey-suekle,  the  harlocke, 

'i'he  lilly,  and  the  lady-sniocke.  Eclogue  4. 

Here,    however,    it    figures     among 
Dowers. 

Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  not  impro- 
bably, that  harlock  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  charlock^  which  is  the  wild 
mustard,  a  very  common  weed  in 
fields. 
HAUNESS.  Armour.  Harnois,  French. 

King  the  alarum  bell ;  blow,  wind  1  come,  wrack  I 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Macb.,  V,  5. 
Thus  when  she  had  the  vir^n  all  array'd, 

Another  hamesse  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  herselfe  she  dight,  that  the  youg  muyd 
She  might  in  equal  anues  accompany. 

&>«!».  F.C.UI.iii.  61. 
First,  he  that  with  his  AamW«uimseirduih  wall  about 
Tliat  scarce  is  left  a  holu  through  which  lie  may  pepe 

out. 
Such  bond-men  to  their  hameis  to  fight  arc  nothing 
mete.  Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  71,  repr.  eil. 

To  HARNESS.     To  dress  in  arms. 

This  apish  and  unmannerly  approtich. 

This  hamesid  masque,  anil  ujiadvised  revel. 

A'.  John,  V,  2. 

HamcM'd  masque  means  armed  mas- 
querade. 
A    HARRINGTON.     A   farthing;    be- 
cause  lord  Harrington  obtained  from 
James  I  a  patent  (or  making  brass 


farthings.  A  figure  of  one  of  thm 
pieces  is  given  in  Mr.  Gifford's  ei 
of  Jonson,  vol.  v,  p.  45. 

Yes,  sir,  it's  cast  to  penny  halfj^nny  farthing, 
O*  the  back  side  there ^ou  mav  see  it,  read; 
I  will  not  bate  a  Eamngiom  o  the  vam. 

B.  Jons.  Dent i»emAm,%i, 
His  wit  he  cannot  so  dispose  by  legacy 
As  they  shall  be  a  Harrington  the  better  for^ 

Hid.,  Magn.  Ladf, Vi,i 

See  also,  act.  iv,  sc.  8. 

I  have  lost  four  or  five  friends,  and  not  gottttii 
value  of  one  Harrington, 

SirH.  Woltem's  Letters,  fiSL  , 

Drunken  Barnaby  mentions  this  coin,  ; 
on  his  arrival  at  the  town  of  tbit  . 
name : 

Thence  to  Harrington,  be  it  spoken. 

For  name-sake  I  g^e  a  token  i 

To  a  be^ar  that  did  crave  it,  8cc  Part  iii,  p.  B,  ■ 

In  the  new  edition  of  Bamabee  (1820)  , 
it  is  erroneously  called  a  town  token. 
Vol.  i,  p.  24. 

How  Barnaby  got  to  Harringtoitt 
which  is  beyond  Kettering  in  North- 
aniptonshire,  in  his  way  from  Hunt- 
ingdon to  Sawtry,  is  not  very  clear. 
He  must  have  reeled  very  widely.  The 
Harrington  in  Lincolnshire  is  still 
more  out  of  his  way.  But  he  con- 
fesses such  errors  at  the  end  of  hii 
book. 
HARRISH.  Harsh.  Ad  old  way  of 
writing  the  word. 

To  whom  the  verie  shining  force  of  excellent  vcitae, 
though  in  a  very  harrish  subject,  had  wrought  a  iai 
of  reverence  in  them.  Pemhr.  Are.,  p.  4Sl 

HARROT.  A  corruption  of  herald 
(here-hault). 

By  this  parchment,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  so  toikd 
amonj;  tiie  harrots  vonder,  [at  the  herald's  offiee]  yos 
will  not  believe.  They  speak  the  strangest  langwge. 
and  i^ive  a  man  the  hsurdest  terms  for  his  money,  tbtf 
ever  you  knew.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man.  out  of  H.,uXvL 
The  tirst  red  herring  that  was  broiled  in  Adam  sad 
E\e'8  kitchen,  do  I  fetch  mypedijgree  ttaai,  by  Ik 
karroVt  book.  IhU.,  Ee.  Man  i»kisH.,i.i. 

f  Sir,  when  the  battaile  was  pitched,  and  apjMiBted  ta 

foughten,  nere  unto  this  wj 
geven  by  the  karottes  of  arms 

HARROW.  An  exclamation  of  sorrov 
or  alarm ;  is  doubtless  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Norman  haro,  and 
probably  the  Irish  arrah.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  derived  it  from  two  Ice- 
landic words,  har,  high  or  loud,  and 
oj)y  clamour;  which,  be  tho«igfat, 
were  once  common  to  all  the  Sam- 
dinaviau  nations.  Cant,  Tales,  ^ote 
on  3286.  Du  Cange  has  both  haro 
and  haroep,  but  makes  no  attempt  at 
the  etymology.     The  old  conjectorei 


be  foughten,  nere  unto  this  windmill,  and  the  loi 

iS. 

BnUeyn^s  JHaUngme^mi. 
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Gonceniing  the  odling  on  Harold,  or 
RoUo  (Ha  Raoul),  have  been  rejected 
by  our  beat  critici,  yet  are  rethined 
by  Roquefort. 

ifvTw  now,  QuL  ud  wdl  iwftT !  ba  CTrdo. 

*«j.r«.,II,Ti,*S, 
BamnB  I  alu  1  ■« dt  ban  u  1  n. 

(Mij><n,0.PL,i,M8. 

To  HARROW.  To  vei  or  plunder  i  the 
same  as  to  Hakrv,  infra,  and  merely 
a  corruption  of  it.  The  history  of 
our  Lord's  descent  to  hell  waa  a 
favoriU  legend  with  our  anceatora, 
and  the  phmae  applied  to  it  wbk, 
leeularly,  that  he  harrowed  or  ianoed 
hell ;  that  ia,  plundered  or  stripped 
it ;  as,  by  virtue  of  his  cross,  be 
releasedAdam, andmauyof  his  sons: 
the  authority  for  which  was  the  false 
gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Spenser  baa 
twice  used  the  eipression  in  that  way : 

Alti  he  thnt  iamteal  Mill,  *iUi  hewrie  itowR. 
•^  K«..I.1.10. 

Also,  in  his  Sonnets,  he  says,  ad- 
dressing Christ, 

And  hft^lDK  ifrrov'd  MsU,  didit  brui|  ftiraj 
CipliTiii  iktmt  optiic.  SotatI  <S. 

Chaucer  had  used  the  same  exprea- 
sion.  Cant.  Tnles,  v.  3512;  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  on  that  passage, 
gives  two  other  instances.  The  latter, 
from  the  Chester  Whitsun  Playes, 
MS.  Harl,2013,ieverr  curigus.  The 
cooks'  company  were  to  represent  the 
descent  to  hell,  and  are  thus  ad- 
dressed: 


Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoys  too,  like 
Chaucer's  carpenter,  is  said  to  have 
sworn  "bv  him  that  harowed  Ml." 
Xb  HARRY.'  To  harass,  vex,  or  tor- 
ment ;  also  to  pull  rudely.  From 
harier,  old  Norman  French,  of  the 
same  meaning. 

iDdoed  he  i>  ID,  1  repeal  me  madi 
That  I  u  kany'd  him.  Jxi-  and  dfo-.  Ilk,  B. 

nen.  with  a  luce  inare  impudeat  than  hit  riurd. 
He  tiFTjr'iJ  liei  anurbt  a  nnt  of  nndan. 

Ilrcngcr'i  IWv',  O.  PI.,  ir,  32B. 
Whan  I  have  iamn' him  tliui  tiFo  n  three  jean. 


WUeb  all  do  » i>l> 
tWitt  lihe  (brtitB 


M.  Ifnc  Wo)  Ic 


vjiiied  wliiitauevrr  atwd  in  their  wav. 

tOW-HARRY.      A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied satirically  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 


A  ireat»  large  detr 
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HARRY  GROAT.  The  groata  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  were  so 
called,  and  had  several  distinctions; 
as,  the  old  Harry  groat,  the  guubole 
groat,  the  first  and  second  gunslone 
groat,  &c.  The  old  Harry  groat  is 
that  which  baa  the  head  of  the  king, 
with  a  long  face  and  long  hair. 
Heurit  on  Coin*,  p.  69.  See  the  note 
to  the  following  passage : 

A  pitM  of  ■ntiquit]',  air ;  tia  Eniliah  uin :  and  if  iob 
will  needa  know,  'tii  an  old  Barry  grMl. 

HART  OF  GREECE.  See'cBEECE"' 
HART  OF  TEN.  A  hart  past  his  sixth 
year  was  so  termed,  as  having  ten 
branches  on  his  horns.  See  Man- 
wood's  Forest  Lews,  4to,  1398,  p.  28. 
Also  Seott'aLidyoftheLake,  p.  177, 
note,  where  antlers  is  an  error.  The 
antlers  are  the  short  brow  horns,  not 
the  branched  hornii. 
"-—  '  —  '^-'-  a.j«->.f^isi>f..\.z. 

liiJ..  i.  e. 
So  a  deer  of  ten: 

lyirt  alleartf'"'  "*''    S^:e',".  tfliieail.  it.  1. 

fHARTHELBD.     Apparently  the  same 

as  wattled. 

ffiJAad' WclJO-arif,  eil.  1(09,  p.  IBS. 

fHARVEST  EARS. 

nUne  wa  be  on  pilninBxe,  or  in  the  wildemei.  aa 
Iboy  aay  CDm[iioiily»  thou  hul  on  tliy  karveal  tnret, 

Wilialf  Diclianaric,  ed.  1B08,  p  M. 

HASKE.  A  fisli-bnsketi  put  also  for 
the  CDnatellation  Pisces. 

And  Fhcelma,  woary  of  hia  jrewly  iBsk, 

Yaubllabt  hath  bii  ilecda  in  lowli  lay. 
And  taken  op  hie  ynne  in/iAii  luulit. 


Explained  by  E.  K.,  who  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Spenser  himself,  "The 
sunne  raygned,  that  is,  in  the  sigoe 
Pisces  all  November:  a  /laaAe  is  a 
wicker  ped,  wherein  tjiey  use  to  carrie 
fish."  Davison  uses  the  same  phrase: 

lUd ibnt  rVnin aaiu  watry  fliliea  lujir. 

Ketnniei  agune,  Pmrni,  imi,  p.  iS. 

Ash  defines  it,  anything  made  of 
rushes  or  wicker,  and  derives  it  from 
the  German  ;  but  I  liave  not  seen  it, 
except  in  this  application  to  the  sign 
Pisces,  and  Phillips  eiplnins  it  ac- 
cordingly.    But  still,  when  we  have 
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explained  the  word  haske,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  wonder  at  Spenser's 
astronomy,  putting  the  sun  into  Pisces 
in  November,  instead  of  February. 
The  Summary  of  Dubartas  says, 
"The  water-bearer,  or  Aquarius,  as 
also  the  fishes,  for  the  humiditie  of 
the  season,  in  the  moneths  of  January 
and  February."  P.  165. 
ASLET.  The  principal  entrails  of  a 
hog.  Johnson  has  this  word,  but 
without  an  example. 

Tliere  was  not  a  hog  killed  within  three  parishes  of 
him,  whereof  he  had  not  some  part  of  the  kasUt  and 
puddings.  OzcWs  Sabelau,  B.  iii,  ch.  41. 

The  term,  however,  is  not  obsolete, 
and  is  sometimes  called  harslet.    See 
Domestic  Cookery,  p.  91. 
fHASTING.     An  early  fig. 

JFicus  preecox.  Figue  hastive.  A  rathe  Hg  ripened 
before  the  time :  an  hasting.  NowuncUtor, 

fHAT.     To  give  the  hat,  to  salute. 

I  (-ou)d  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss,  said  I,  than  as  I 
tlxni'^lit  ii  implied  a  further  familiarity,  and  that  yon 
cininot  expect  should  be  bumebv  any  man  of  hononr: 
however,  sir,  bjiid  I,  I  8|)oke  only  to  my  wife;  I  saia 
nothing  to  you,  but  gare  you  my  hat  as  I  passed  you. 

llistory  of  Colonel  Jack,  1723. 

To  HATCH.  To  engrave,  or  mark  with 
lines ;  from  hacher,  French.  The 
strokes  of  the  graver  on  a  plate  are 
still  called  hatchings. 

And  such  a^ain 
As  venerable  Ncslor  hatched  \n  silver.  Tro.  jr  0.,i,8. 
Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatched 
'^^  i'th  silver.  Love  in  a  Mate,  1({32. 

To  which  your  worth  is  wedded,  your  profession 
Hatched  in,  and  made  one  piece,  in  sucn  a  peril. 

B.  and  Fl.  Thierry  and  Th.,  act  ii,  p.  liB. 

Also  for  stained : 

When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against  thee, 
Hateh'd in  the  life  of  liim.  /*.,  Cwt.  o/C.,uet  v,  p.  90. 

Thus  place  him. 
His  weapon  hateh'a  in  blood,  all  these  attending 
'V^'hen  he  shall  make  their  fortunes. 

Uumorou*  Ideut.,  i,  1. 

It  is  here  used  loosely,  perhaps  for 
coluured  or  stained : 

A  rymer  is  a  fellow  whose  face  is  hatckt  all  over  with 
impudence,  and  should  hee  bee  hang'd  or  pilloried, 
'lis  armed  for  it.  Overbury,  Char.,  O  7. 

In    the    Honest   Ghost  we    have    it 
.   written   ach't,   but  with    the    aame 
meaning: 

High -swelling  crimes,  which  ri(rhtly  understood. 
Might  stage  a  rubrick  story,  acUH  in  blood. 

Verses  to  the  State  Ccmor. 

See  under  Gilt,  that  word  also  ap- 
plied to  tbe  stain  of  blood. 
fHATE-LIGHT.     Obnoxious  to  light. 

So  that  the  duke  my  father  nere  had  ken 
Ot  my  enclovstring  in  this  hate-light  den. 

'  Htstorie  of  Albino  and  BMm*,  1688. 

tHATHER.     Heather. 


Heath  is  the  genemll  or  common  name,  wlMnof  then 
is  owne  kind,  called  hather.  the  other  ling. 

Nordm's  Surteiors  Dialopu,  ICll 

fHATTERING.     Dangerous. 

Castles  for  ladies,  and  for  carpet  knights. 
Unmercifully  spovid  at  feasting  lii;hts. 
Where  haltering  Hullets  are  tine  sujcrcd  plums. 
No  feare  of  roaring  guns,  or  thundring  drums. 

Taylor's  irorkfs,\&L 

-{'HAVE.  Have  at  all,  a  desperate  risk. 
A  pbrase  taken  from  the  practice  of 
gamblers. 

Her  dearest  knight,  whom  she  to  jnst  may  cill. 
What  with  his  debts,  and  what  wtth  JUm  at  all. 
Lay  hidden  like  a  savage  in  his  den. 
For  feare  of  baylifTes.  sergeants,  marshals  men. 

Oood  Newet  oni  Bad  Neves,  101 
Were  not  jon  better  helpe  away  with  some  oC  it? 
Bat  you  will  starve  jroorselfe,  that  when  y*  are  rottei, 
One  kaiee  at  all  of  mine  may  set  it  flying. 
And  1  wiU  have  yonr  bones  cut  into  dice. 
And  make  yon  guiltv  of  the  spending  of  it. 

Bandolph*s  Msuei  LooBng-Glasse,  IMS. 

Then  kne  atall,tht  passe  is  got» 

For  comine  off,  oh  name  it  not ; 

Who  wotda  not  die  iq^n  the  spot  I 

CteMandre  Poems,  ItSl 

The  celebrated  duke  of  Buckingham 
is  said  to  have  wiltten  on  the  Mopa- 
ment,  in  chalk,  the  following  lines : 

Here  stand  I, 
The  Lord  knows  why ; 
But  if  I  fall. 
Have  at  ye  aU. 

To  have  towards  any  one,  to  pledge 
him  in  drinking,  'rhe  following  is  t 
curious  picture  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
drinking : 

Phil.  The  battle  by  all  means. 

Sir.  Strike  up  the  battle  then,     ^link  your  lehm 

all  in  service  now,  and  do  as  I  do. 

\They  take  their  pots  in  their  left  Isaik 
Take  your  bowes  gent,  and  make  a  stand. 
Bight !  draw  your  shafts  now,  and  nock  'on. 

{They  take  their  cups  in  tkar  right  hands  t$fL 
y&ry  good !  now  smooth  your  feathers. 

[They  hUne  i^theJroA. 
Well  done !  Present,  and  take  aym. 
Here's  to  thee,  Leocrates. 
Leoc.  Hate  loicards  thee,  Fhilotas. 
Phil.  To  thee.  Archippus. 
jirch.  Here,  Molops. 
Mol.  Have  at  you,  ftdlers. 

CartmrighTs  RoyaU  Slate,  16a 

fHAVER,  n,s.     One  who  has. 

A  princes  favour  is  a  precious  thing. 
Yet  it  doth  many  unto  ruine  bring ; 
Because  the  havers  of  it  proudly  use  it. 
And  (to  their  owne  ambitious  ends)  abuse  it. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

HAUGHT.    Proud ;  from  haut,  French. 
The  same  as  haughty. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  insulting  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord;  I  have  no  name,  no  tiUe. 

££iVi.i7,iv,l. 
O  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster, 
And  the  queen's  sous  and  brothers  hmimht  and  pconi 

xTjKcA.  iZ^ti,  S. 
This  haught  resolve  becomes  yonr  mideaty. 

Bdw7u,0.YL,li,m, 

Also  high : 

Pompey.  that  second  Mars,  whose  hamght  renown. 
And  noble  deeds,  were  greater  than  his  fortunes 

Cametia,  0.?l,u,9A 
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And  then  his  courage  JUmght 
of  forreine  foemen  to  he  known. 

Spent.  F.  ^.,  I,  vi,  89. 

following  passage  it  is  spelt 
French  original : 

Lucifer 
ut  of  heart  was  not  before  his  fall, 
a  thii  proud  and  pompous  cardinall. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  822. 

has  also  hault,  which  is  only 
intiquated  form  of  the  French 
ind  even  the  /  is  pronounced : 

1  support  of  count'nance  proud  and  hanlt, 
the  weaker  oft  falles  in  his  owne  assault. 

F.  q.,  VI,  ii,  23. 

JO  here : 

And  with  courajre  kault 
d  intend  the  city  to  assault. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  474. 

8,  Fortune,  or  possessions ; 
ed  in  this  manner  by  Shake- 
nd  his  contemporaries. 

man  is  of  no  hating,  he  kept  company  with 
rince  and  Poins.  Mer.  W.  W.^  iii,  2. 

lain  by  the  context,  that  his 
is  here   alluded  to,   though 

inson  seems  once  to  have 
otherwise. 

Great  prediction 
lie  karing,  and  of  royal  hope.     Maei.,  i,  3. 

^ed  in  the  plural  also : 

tr'd  my  present  katings  to  bestow 
•unties  upon  you.  Hen.  VIII,  iii,  2. 

rater-bearer's  house !  a  gentleman  of  his 
B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  hit  H.,  i,  4. 
our  havings,  and  vet  cark  and  care  i 

Muses'  Looting  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix,  208. 

ch  it  means  manners  or  be- 
See  Jamieson.     But  there 
)  be  no  proper  English  exam- 
lat  sense. 

R,  for  behaviour.  Very  fre- 
used  by  Shakespeare. 

ame  haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 

y  master's  grief.  Ttcelf.  JV.,  iii,  4. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear.      Cymi.,  iii,  4. 

•y   Spenser   also,    see    Todd. 

)pping  the  first  syllable  of  a 

as   more   common    formerly 

•w. 

-LEGGED.    Bandy-legged. 

twu'leggedy  leeges  tamed  oatwud,  as  aome 
ath  a  paire  of  left  legges,  valgus. 

WitkaW  Dietionarie,  ed.  1808,  p.  286. 

yard,  or  enclosure;  ongin- 
g'h, 

Bothaw— hath  the  addition  of  Boathhaw, 
w,  of  neare  adjoining  to  an  Aaw,  or  yarde, 
f  old  time  boates  were  made,  and  landed 
igate  to  be  mended.  Stowe,  LoHdon,  p.  181. 

.K.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  of 
(nour,  supposed  to  have  been 
Ian  the  habergeon,  Cliaucer, 
,    has    made   a    kni^t     put 


it  on  over  the  habergeoD.      See  in 
Habebgeon. 

Godfrer  arose ;  that  day  he  laid  aside 
His  hiwbsrkttrong,  he  wont  to  combat  in. 

And  donn'd  a  breast>plate  fsir,  of  proof  ontriedf 
Snch  one  as  foot-men  nse,  light,  easy,  thin. 

Fai^,  Tasso,  xi,  Sa 

His  friends,  therefore,  thought  him 
half  unarmed.  Gray  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  regularly  of  mail: 
"  Helm,  nor  hauberk* s  twisted  mail." 
HAWK;  between  hawk  and  buzzard. 
Prov.  Meaning,  perhaps,  originally, 
between  two  equally  dangerous  ene- 
mies, a  hawk  and  a  kite.  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  to  express  mere  doubt. 
The  hawk  is  teachable,  the  buzzard  is 
not;  whence  the  French  put  them 
together  in  a  proverb  thus:  "Yoil 
cannot  make  a  hawk  of  a  buzzard  J** 
'^D'une  buse  on  ne  sauroit  faire  un 
epervier."   MatinSes  Senon,,  No.  223. 

HAWKER.  Originally,  perhaps,  one 
who  carried  about  hawks  for  sale, 
though  obsolete  in  that  sense,  by  the 
disuse  of  the  thing.  Minshew  says, 
"The  appellation  seemeth  to  grow 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like 
those  that  with  haukes  ieeke  their 
game,  where  they  can  find  it ;"  but 
this  is  less  probable.  In  confirmation 
of  the  former  derivation,  cadger^ 
which  means  also  a  hawker,  is  derived 
from  cadge,  a  round  hoop  of  wood  on 
which  they  carried  their  hawks  for 
sale.  See  Bailev,  also  Cadge. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  hock,  a  (Ger- 
man word  for  a  salesman. 
A  hawker  meant  also,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, one  who  used  hawks,  as  a 
hunter  means  one  who  hunts. 

HAWKING,  s.  The  diversion  of  catch- 
ing  game  with  hawks.  This  was  an 
amusement  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  much  attached,  that  the 
allusions  to  it  in  their  writings  are 
perpetual.  These  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  taming  to  the  several  terms 
borrowed  from  that  sport,  and  intro- 
duced into  their  dialogues  or  other 
writings.  Under  Haggard  I  have 
given  a  long  continued  allegory  on 
the  subject  of  hawking,  from  Shake- 
speare.    I  shall  here  insert  another. 
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from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
both,  it  appears  how  generally  familiar 
the  terms  and  practices  of  hawking 
were  at  that  time,  which  is  all  that 
requires  to  be  shown  under  this 
word. 

Now  tboTi  com'ft  near  the  natare  of  a  woman. 
Hang  these  tame-hearted  eyat$e$,  that  mi  looner 
See  the  lur*  oat,  and  hear  their  hnsbaad*!  hollow. 
But  cry  hke  kites  apon  'em ;  the  free  kaggtard 
(Which  is  that  woman  that  hath  wine,  and  knows  it, 
Spirit  and  plume)  will  make  an  hunored  ek$c1a 
To  shew  her  fntaiam,  sail  in  er'ry  air 
And  look  oat  er'ry  pleasure,  not  regarding 
lMr€  nor  qnarry,  'tul  her  pitch  command 
What  she  desires,  making  her  founder'd  keeper 
Be  giad  to  fitng  ont  train*,  and  golden  ones. 
To  Uke  her  down  again.    Wonuin'*  Prite,  i,  2,  p.  181. 

The  prevalence  of  inclosures  has  made 
hawking  almost  impossible,  in  most 
parts  of  England. 
BAXTER,  8,  A  hacknied  person  ;  for 
hackster,  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 
From  hack.     See  Todd  in  Hackster. 

1 'or  to  bring  an  old  haxter  to  the  exercise  of  derotion, 
b  to  bnu]j:  an  old  bird  to  sing  prick-soue  in  a  cage. 

cntus's  [i.  e.  Bralh}caxl'»\  Wkimziet,  p.  61. 
Vowing,  like  a  desperate  haxter,  that  be  has  express 
command  to  seize  upon  all  our  properties. 

Lady  JUmonjf,  i,  1. 

HAY.  Originally  a  hedge ;  from  haie, 
French.  Al^o  a  kind  of  net  to  catch 
rabbits,  chiefly  by  inclosing  their 
holes  as  with  a  hedge. 

A  conuie-catcher  is  one  who  robs  warrens,  and  connie- 
grounds,  pitching  his  hates  before  their  holes. 

Minthew. 
Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  hod  a  wit  so  badde. 
To  set  his  hay  for  conneys  ore  ri^'eres. 

ITyatt,  Ep.  to  Poytut. 

So  Sylvester : 

Th'  amazed  g^e,  amain, 
Runs  heer  and  there;  but  if  they  scape  away 
From  hounds,  staves  kill  them,  if  front  staves,  the  hay. 

Da  Bartai,  p.  4,  Day  8,  Week  2. 

Ben  Jonson  says, 

0,IlooktforthU. 
The  hay's  a  pitching.  Jlehem.,  act  ii. 

Meaning,  the  snare  is  preparing. 
He  resumes  the  allusion  afterwards, 
calling  the  sharper  Ferret,  and  saying 
of  his  prey.  Mammon,  "are  you 
bolted?'^  as  was  said  of  rabbits  when 
ihey  left  their  holes. 
fHAY-BORN. 

She  lead  as  through  the  maIt>house 
Thence  to  the  hay-bom. 

BoWs  Poems,  1664,  p.  146. 

HAYDIGYES.  A  sort  of  rural  dance, 
most  variously  spelt,  probably  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  etymology. 

Floods,  mountains,  rallies,  woods,  each  vacant  lies, 
Ot  nymphs  tliat  by  them  danc'd  their  kaydigyes. 

Brovtie,  Brit.  Past.,  Il,  ii,  p.  41. 

8penser  writes  it  heydeguyea: 


And  Hcht  IboC  nympbt  can  duiee  tke  liagiiag  ilckc 
With  htydtfuyes,  and  trimly  trodien  trnees. 

Drayton  uses  hy-day^ffieB: 

And  whilst  the  nimiila  GmMan  rillt 
Danee  ky-dmy-gie$  aoMmg  the  hills. 

Perhaps  he  snppoaed  it  derived  from 
hey-day  guUe^  as  some  others  hsTe 
done.  Another  time  he  haa  it  iydegy, 
in  the  singular : 

WhOe  some  the  rings  of  bdls,  and  aome  the  bagpipes 

Danee  many  a  merry  nmnd,  and  nanT  a  kyisgy. 

PdyoU.,  xxT,  ^  lltS. 

In  Percy's  Reliques  we  find  it  wntten, 
according  to  the  conjectural  etymo* 
logy,  hey^day-guUe :  but  in  the 
glossary  he  suggests  that  it  should 
be  one  word. 

By  wells  and  rills  and  maadowea  j^reeoe. 
We  ni^tly  dance  oar  hey-iMy^guiat. 

Pkkry's  Song,  voL  ill 

There  is  much  probability  that  the 
hay,  as  a  dance,  was  only  an  abbre- 
viation of  this,  though  a  very  earif 
one,  as  we  find  it  in  authors  equaUj 
old. 

I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  thes 
dance  the  hey.  Lam^s  L.L^t,\. 

So  it  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  and  by  sir 
J.  Davies : 

He  taught  them  rounds,  and  winding  keys  to  tread. 

Or,.kestra. 

In  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with 
Kindness,  it  is  hay,  at  least  in  the 
reprint,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  old 
copy: 

Jen.  No ;  we'll  hare  the  hunting  of  the  fiox. 
Jack.  The  hay,  the  hay,  there's  nothing  Uke  the  hay. 

OPL,  Tii,  p.  9& 

See  Todd  in  Heydeyuy. 
HAYLES.  The  abbey  of  Haylea,  now 
Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  long 
famous  for  a  pretended  relic  of  some 
blood  contained  in  a  phial,  which, 
like  that  of  St.  Jauuarius,  was  sop- 
posed  to  have  the  property  of  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  the  inspecting  visitor. 
This  was  done,  like  that,  by  a  mira- 
culous vanishing  of  the  blood,  if  the 
person  was  unworthy  to  see  it.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  ''an  unctuous 
gumme,  coloured,  which  in  the  glasse 
apperyd  to  be  a  glistenynge  red 
resemblyng  partlie  the  color  of  blood, 
and  owte  of  the  glasse  apparaunte 
glystering  yelow  colour  like  ambre  or 
basse  gold.*'      Certific.  of  FUitan. 
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They  reported  also,  that  it  was  in- 
closed in  a  crystal  bottle,  one  side  of 
which  was  rather  opaque,  to  favour 
the  deception. 

At  Bidybone,  and  at  the  blood  of  EapUt, 
Where  pilgiTinea  pajneo  r^^t  madi  avajlea. 

Flmr  Ps,  O.  PL,  i.  74. 
And  therefore  vow'st  some  aoleinii  pilgximage 
To  holy  Ha^Ui,  or  Patrick's  mtrjratonr. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  belongs  at 
present  to  C.  H.  Tracey,  esq.,  of 
Toddington,  to  whom  it  descended 
from  the  viscounts  Tracey,  which 
title  became  extinct  in  1797.  Of  the 
buildings  little  now  remains,  except 
part  of  the  entrance  tower  and  of  a 
cloister. 
To  HAYLSAY.  To  greet,  to  say  hail ! 
[To  embrace ;  see  Halse.] 

And  thenryth  I  tamed  me  to  Raphaell,  and  when  we 
had  kayUede  thone  thother,  and  nadde  ipoken  thiea 
oomen  wordea,  that  be  castomablr  spoken,  fcc. 

Mon^t  Utopia,  by  RobinM>n,  B  4, 1561. 

HAYWARD.  The  keeper  of  the  cattle 
or  common  herd  of  a  parish  or  vil- 
lage ;  from  Aay,  a  hedge,  and  ward; 
because  a  chief  part  of  his  business 
was  to  see  that  the  beasts  did  not 
break  down  or  browze  the  hedges. 
' 'Hay ward,  custos  agri . '  *    Coles*  Diet, 

The  sliepheards  nnd  hayicards  assemblies  and  meet- 
ings, when  they  kept  their  oittel  and  heards. 

PuUeuk.  Art  of  Engl.  Poetry,  p.  80. 

Like  several  other  disused  words,  it 
still  remains  in  use  as  a  surname. 
HEAD,  prov.  To  give  one's  head  for 
washing.  This  very  odd  proverb  is 
used  both  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  by  Butler,  and  seems  to  imply, 
to  yield  tamely  and  without  resist- 
ance, to  give  up  your  head  as  if  it 
was  only  to  be  washed.  I  do  not 
find  it  in  Ray. 

I*m  resolT'd. 
1  Cit.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows. 
That  will  not  ffivt  their  keaiUfor  the  tcaahing,  I  take  it. 

Cupid^s  Rewenge^iy,^. 

So  talks  Orsin  in  Hudibras : 

For  my  part  it  shall  ne'er  be  said, 
I  for  the  washing  gave  my  head, 
Kor  did  I  turn  my  back  for  fear. 

J^iMf.,  I,iii.266. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  beard  for  the 
washing.  A  description  of  Exeter, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Nash,  says  of  the 
parson  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "  he  was  a 
stout  man,  who  would  not  give  his 
head  for  the  polling,  nor  his  heard 
for  the  washing.^'     Thus,   it  seems 


only  to  mean  that  he  would  not  be  im« 
posed  upon. 
tuEAD.   Have  at  your  head,  t.  e.,  away 
for  a  cuckold. 

Not  if  you  stay  at  home,  and  warme  my  bed ; 
But  if  yon  leave  me.  ha»e  at  your  head. 

Goygh^t  Strange  Diseopery,  I&IO. 

To  take  one  in  the  head,  to  occur  to 
his  mind. 

Now,  it  tooke  him  in  the  head,  and  incensed  was  his 
desires  (seeing  Qaule  now  quieted)  to  set  first  upon 
Constantius.  HolUutd's  Jmmianui  MarcelUnut,  1609. 

To  run  on  head,  to  incite. 

Thirdlie,  to  set  cocke  on  hope,  and  nm  on  heade. 

Heywood'e  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

To  do  on  head,  to  act  rashly. 

Abruptum  ingeninm,  a  rashe  brayne  that  dooeth  all 
thinges  on  hwd.  BUotee  Dietionarie,  1559. 

To  fly  at  the  head,  to  attack. 

Fellow  serrant,  I  can  very  hardly  refraine  my  selfe. 
bat  that  I  most  nttAtafiee  at  the  head  of  him.  The 
ill  sliapen  knave  beaidss  all  other  things  oommeth  to 
flout  and  laugh  us  to  scome.      Terence  in  Bag.,  1614. 

To  eat  one's  head  off,  said  of  an 
animal,  to  cost  more  than  iU  worth  in 
feeding. 

A.  Spending  my  money,  and  feastinc  my  lawyers : 
I  have  made  an  end  of  a  waggon  load  of  cheese,  and 
five  good  sroineas  I  brought  to  town  with  me,  besides 
my  mare  hoMeedtn  her  head  ^atthe Az  in  Aldermnn- 
bury :  Zooks,  wou'd  I  had  gin  the  best  tit  in  my  team 
rd  ne'er  seen  London. 

The  Country  Farmer^t  Cateehiem,  1703. 

tHEADLINO.     Headlong. 

Aljire  pessum,  to  reu  hedlyngr,  to  oome  to  a  nuschiefe. 

Elyotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 

HEADSMAN.     An   executioner,   when 
a  person  is  to  be  beheaded. 

Come,  heademan,  off  with  his  head. 

AU'i  W.,  iT,  3. 
Just  as  before  the  headsman  one  condemned, 

Who  doth  in  life  his  death  anticipate, 
And  now  npon  the  block  his  neck  extend. 
For  the  fear'd  stroke  which  must  dispatch  him 
straight.  Fanshaw^s  Lusiad,  iii,  40. 

Dryden  has  used  it  (see  Johnson),  but 
it  seems  no  longer  current. 
tHEAM.     A  horse-collar. 

Tomices.  Pulrilti  laua  pilisve  farti,  quibos  veteri- 
uorum  cotla  muniuutur  ne  oblsdantur.  Horse 
heames,  ac  horse  collars.  NomencUUor. 

f  HE  ART.     Used  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Jer.  Heart!  you  would  not  unhorse  Hercules  for  her 
father.  Tragedy  of  Uqffhtan,  1 631 . 

Hearts  of  oak,  very  stout  hearts, 
great  courage. 

Silt  here  is  a  doozen  of  yonkers  that  hare  hearts  of 
oake  at  fourescore  yeares. 

Old  Meg  of  Herefordshire,  1609. 

Poor  heart,  a  common  expression  for 
an  object  of  commiseration. 

Mean.  If  you  will  know  it  then,  he  is  in  love. 
Jan.  I  pitty  him  indeed,  poore  heart:  with  whom? 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Poor  heart,  I  pitv  thee.  Before  thou  oome  to  balf  my 
years  thou  wilt  forget  to  love  half  so  truly. 

BrQwu*s  Northern  La». 
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HEART  OF  GRACE.  To  take  heart  of 
grace;  originally,  we  may  suppose, 
to  be  encouraged  by  indulgence, 
favour,  or  impunity. 

He  came  within  the  castle  wall  to-day, 

His  absence  eave  him  so  much  heart  ofgracet 
Where  had  my  husband  been  but  in  the  way, 

He  durst  not,  he  Harr.  JrioiL,  zxi,  89. 

These  comfortable  words  Rogero  spake, 

With  that  bis  warlike  looke  and  manly  show. 
Did  cause  her  heart  of  grace  forthwith  to  take. 

/6i4.,»rii.37. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  man. 

f  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  205. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  more 
properly  heart  at  grass,  as  if  it 
alluded  to  a  horse  becoming  hearty 
at  grass.     So  Lyly, 

Rise,  therefore,  Euphues,  and  take  heart  at  graese, 
younger  thou  shalt  ncTer  bee,  plucke  up  thy  sto- 

-    V,  FS,b. 


macke. 


Euph. 


Seeing  she  would  take  no  waminfir,  on  a  day  took 
heart  at  gratse,  and  belabour'd  lier  well  with  a 
cudgel.  TarltorCs  Neve  out  of  Purgatory,  p.  34. 

The  other  form  is  more  common,  and 
perhaps    preferable.        See    Grace, 

HEART  OF. 

HEART  is  used,  by  Shakespeare  and 
others,  for  the  very  essence  of 
anything,  the  utmost  of  it  possible ; 
the  heart  being  the  most  essential 
part. 

Like  a  right  gypsy  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Jnt.  and  Cl.,ir,  10. 
He  out-goei 
The  Tery  heart  of  kindness.       Tiaton  qfA^\t\, 
This  is  a  solemn  rite 
TheT  owe  bloom'd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay  it 
To  th'  heart  of  ceremony.       Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  iii,  1. 

Heart  of  heart  occurs  also  for  the 
most  vital  recess  of  the  heart,  in  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  iv,  5,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

HEART'BREAKER,  ^.  A  jocular  name 
for  that  kind  of  pendent  curl  which 
was  called  a  love-lock.     See  Lock. 

fib  HEARTEN.     To  give  heart  to. 

Now  hearten  their  affisirs 
With  health  reuew'd.  Chapm.  IL,  i,  iU. 

fHEARTENER.  An  encourager;  one 
who  gives  heart. 

But  as  a  coward's  heartener  in  war. 
Hie  stirring  drum  keeps  lesser  noise  from  tax. 
So  seem  the  muimuring  wares  tell  in  mine  ear 
That  goilUeas  hlood  was  nerer  spilled  there. 

Browne's  Brit.  Pastormb,  i,  1. 

tHEARTLESS.   Disheartened.  Chapm, 

n.,  XV,  296. 
fHEART-QUAKES.       Tremblings    of 

the  heart. 

It  did  the  ^eeiami  good  to  oee ;  bat  hemri-fwaket 

shook  the  kaata 
Of  all  the  Tn^ana.  Chapm.  11^  rii,  187. 

fHEARTSEA  SE.    Consolation. 

Which  WIS  a  great  eomliart  and  hemrtsemse  unto  the 
aties  of  Asia.  Sir  T.  NorU's  FUUmrek,  p,  4SS. 


HEAT,  part.  Sometimes  improperly 
used  for  heated. 

And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong, 
Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenue  of  wrong. 

B.  Jone.  Sejanu,  uL 
Yet  as  a  herdesse  in  a  summer's  day. 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sim's  all-purging  ray. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  3,  p.  73. 

Mr.  Todd  has  very  rightly  showo, 
that  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
Dan.  iii,  19;  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  current  use  when 
that  version  was  made,  and  perhaps 
was  pronounced  het,  which  may  be 
found  in  Chaucer.  In  the  modem 
editions  of  the  Bible,  heated  has  been 
tacitly  substituted  for  heat. 
[To  set  in  a  heat,  to  make  angry.] 

is.  I  will  not  heare  one  word:  I  shall  set  thee  in  a 
heat  by  and  by,  I  warrant  ihee. 

Terence  in  English,  1814 

To  HEAT,  V.  To  run  a  heat,  as  in  a 
race. 

You  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  Ifint.  T.,  i,  3. 

With  HEAVE  AND  HOW  seems  to 
mean,  unth  interest,  or,  perhaps,  with 
force,  implying  such  an  exertion  as 
makes  a  person  cry  hof  for  ho  it 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced,  by 
the  rhyme : 

The  silent  soule  yet  cries  for  vengeance  jnat 

Unto  the  mighty  God  and  to  hu  saints. 
Who,  though  they  seem  in  punishing  hnt  slofW, 
Yet  pay  they  home  at  last  with  heave  and  horn. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  xxrrii,  89. 

tHEAVEN.  A  place  of  entertainment 
in  Old  Palace  Yard.  It  is  called  by 
Butler,  **  false  Heaven  at  the  end  of 
the  hall." 

HEBENON.  Ebony,  the  juice  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 
Spenser  uses  "heben  wood,"  for  ebony. 
F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  37.  And  Minshew,  as 
well  as  Cotgrave,  acknowledges  the 
same  orthography. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  tincle  sU^e 
With  juice  of  cursed  h^enon  in  a  timL 

It  is,  in  the  following  lines,  distinctly 
put  as  a  poison,  and  one  of  the  worst 
sort: 

In  few,  the  bkod  of  UTdra  Lenie's  bane. 
The  juice  of  heho»,  ana  Go^tos'  breath. 
And  all  the  pcHsoos  of  the  Siygian  pool. 

Jew  <if  iuUm,  O.  PL,  Tiii,  SU. 

It  has  been  conjectared,  that  it  is  put 
in  the  former  passage  for  henbane, 
but  such  a  transposition  of  letters  is 
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very  improbable ;  and  it  is  still  more 
80,  that  two  authors  should  coincide 
iu  U8ing  it.  Shakespeare,  it  is  true, 
has  elsewhere  the  word  ebony;  but 
uniformity  in  spelHng  did  not  belong 
to  his  days.  The  old  quarto  also  has 
hebona,  which  less  favours  the  change. 
Mr.  Douce  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
refers  to  Batman's  translation  of  Bar- 
thol.  de  Propr.,  ch.  52,  where  it  is 
called  ebeno  in  English. 
HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker,  intent 
viridiSy  whose  note  is  often  compared 
to  laughing,  and  who  certainly  has  a 
very  sharp  bill. 

The  crow  is  digzing  at  his  breast  amain, 
The  sharp-nebM  heeeo  itabbing  at  his  brain. 

DrttyL  (hcl,  p.  1884. 

He  calls  it  ''the  laughing  heeeo,'* 
Pobjolb.,  xiii,  p.  915. 
Two  modern  authors,  Mrs.  Dorset 
and  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  haTe  called  the 
same  bird  the  yaffil,  which  the  former 
confesses  to  be  a  provincial  name,  but 
thinks  very  expressive  of  the  noise  it 
continually  makes.  She  also  quotes 
Hurdis,  as  speaking  of  the  laughing 
of  the  same  bird : 

The  golden  woodpecker,  who,  like  the  fool. 
Laughs  loud  at  nothing. 

See  her  notes  on  the  Peacock  at  Home. 
Mrs.  Dorset's  words  are,  "and  the 
yaffil  laughs  loud."     Mrs.  Smith's, 

And  long  and  loud 
Tlie  yafil  laughs  from  aspen  gray. 

From  the  mention  of  laughing,  they 
must  certainly  all  mean  the  same  bird 
which  Drayton  calls  hecco.  The  same 
bird  has  also  been  called  Hjckway, 
which  is  not  very  remote  from  hecco, 
fllEDGE-PEAK.     A  species  of  hip. 

Tlie  fields  of  come  doth  yeeld  him  straw  and  bread. 


To  feed  and  lodge,  and  hat  to  liide  his  head ; 

;ad  of  cut-throat  slaughtering 
Each  hedge  allowes  him  berr>-es  from  the  orambles 


And  in  the  stead  of  cut-throat  slaughtering  shambles. 


The  buUesse,  hedg-feakct  hips,  and  hawes,  and  sloes, 
Attend  his  appetite  where  eT  he  goes. 

Taylor's  Worket,  16S0. 
I  judge  it  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  pUuts :  take  one 
that  blossoms  too  soon,  't  will  starve  a  aloe  or  kedg- 
prake.  Hvward,  Man  of  Newmarket  ^  \fn%. 

fH  EELS.    At  the  hard  heels,  close  upon 
his  heels. 

Sirrah!  Robin!  we  were  best  look  that  your  denl 
can  answer  the  stealing  of  this  same  cup,  for  the 
>  intner's  boy  follows  us  at  the  hard  keels. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

To  cool  the  heels,  to  wait. 

Who  forthwith  comitted  my  little  hot  furie  to  the 
stockca,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  eoole  his  keeles, 
whilst  we  take  a  farther  view  of  the  faire. 

Bartholomew  Fair*,  1641. 


HEFT,  s.  Heaving,  reaching;  from  to 
heave. 

But  if  one  present 
Th'  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  ere,  make  known 
Hour  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  riolent  hefts.  Winter's  T.,  ii,  1. 

Hence  tender-heftedy  in  Lear,  is  ex- 
plained heaved,  or  agitated  by  tender- 
ness: 

No,  Began,  thon  shalt  nerer  hare  m^  curse, 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshneaa.  Lear,  ii,  4. 

Used  also  for  a  weight,  as  being  heaved 
with  difficulty : 

Bat  if  a  pari  of  heav'n'i  hoge  sphere 
Thoa  chase  thy  pondroos  luft  to  bear. 

Gorges's  Lueem, 
How  shall  my  prince  and  luele  now  sostain 
(Deprir'd  of  so  good  helpe)  so  great  a  heft  ? 

Harr.  Jriost.,  xliii,  164. 

Also,  for  need,  as  giving  occasion  for 
the  greatest  exertion ;  or,  as  is  still 
vulgarly  said,  "a  dead  lift.'' 

We  friendship  faire  and  concord  did  despise. 
And  far  appart  from  lu  we  wisdom  left. 
Forsook  each  other  at  the  greatest  hefil. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  K.  Fbrrex,  p.  7M. 

t  As  if  t'oatrun  desire. 
Each  nimble  stroke  ^aick  as  ethereal  fire. 
When  wins:'d  by  motion,  fell,  yet  with  a  ktfl 
8o  full  of  danger,  most  behind  them  left 
Their  bloody  marks,  which  in  this  fatal  stnfo 
Seem'd  like  the  open'd  salliports  of  Ufe. 

Chamherlayn^9  Fharamnit^  1659. 

HEGGE.  Sometimes  used  for  hag.  See 
Minshew's  Dictionary,  and  Cooper's 
Thesaurus,  in  the  word  Larva,  See 
in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  323. 

HEILD,  ON  THE.     Qu.  On  the  wane? 

His  purse  is  on  the  keild,  and  onlj  fortie  shillings 
hath  be  behinde  to  trr  his  fortane  with  at  the  cardea, 
in  the  presence.   Nash's  Lent.  St.,  Earl.  Misc.,  ri,  l44b 

HEIR,  applied  to  a  female ;  heiress  is 
now  more  usual. 

What  lady  is  that  same  ? 
The  heir  of  Alenfon,  Bosaline  her  name. 

Love's  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 
His  rerenues  long  fcince 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  rich  heir, 
Call'd  madam  Violante. 

B.  A-  Fl.  Sfan.  Curate,  i,  1. 
Appoint  to  carry  hence  so  rich  an  hetr. 
And  be  so  slack  I  'sfoot  it  doth  move  my  patieaoe  % 
Would  any  man  that  is  not  void  of  sense 
Not  have  watch'd  ni^ht  by  night  for  such  a  prize? 

Hog  lost  his  Pearl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  890. 

Here  the  heir  was  Maria. 
HELL  was  used,  as  a  sort  of  jocular 
term,  for  an  ohscure  dungeon  in  a 
prison.   Thus  a  catchpole  is  described 
as  being 

A  bound  that  runs  coanter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

well, 
One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to 

heU.  Com.  ofB.,  iv,  %, 

In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  counter's  hell 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem,  1668. 

The  hell  was  something  worse  than 
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the  holt.  See  Giiford  on  Mass.  City 
Mad.,  i,  1. 

Heaven^  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  were 
names  given  to  three  ale-houses  near 
Westminster  hall;  whence,  among 
the  mortifications  prescribed  by  a  pre- 
tended conjurer,  the  dupe  (Dapper) 
is  told  that 

He  molt  not  break  his  fia»t 
In  Heaven  and  Hell.  B.  Jotu.  Jlek.,  v,  3. 

Whalley  saya  the  two  former  existed 
in  his  time.  The  third  was  mentioned 
in  a  grant  of  thefirst  year  of  HenryV  II, 
aeen  by  Mr.  Gifford.  See  him  in  loc. 
There  was  likewise  a  place  commonly 
so  called  under  the  Exchequer  cham- 
ber, where  the  king's  debtors  were 
confined  till  they  had  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Steevens.  The  same 
was,  and  perhaps  is,  the  term  for  a 
tailor's  secret  repository  of  stolen 
cloth. 

tTiiat  fellowet  pocket  is  like  a  taibrs  hell,  it  eats  up 
part  of  every  mans  due;  tis  an  executioner,  and  makes 
iiwav  more  innocent  petitions  in  oneyeere,  then  a  red- 
headed  hangman  cuts  ropes  in  an  age. 

J)a9*slU  of  Gulls,  liS&. 
tWhen  taylon  forget  to  throw  cabbage  in  hell. 
And  shorten  their  oills,  that  all  may  be  welL 

Newel  Jeademjf  of  GompUmmie. 

To  HELL  has  been  thought  to  be  used 
by  Spensei'  for  an  older  word,  to  hele, 
in  the  sense  of  to  cover : 

£lte  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands. 
And  fire  devoure  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  quighi. 

f .  «.,  fV,  X,  36. 

But  this  explanation  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  for  fire  devouring  the 
air  would  not  cover  the  water ;  nor  is 
it  very  clear  what  is  the  antecedent  to 
them.  See  Quight. 
fHELL-DARK.     Pitch-dark. 

To  Euide  the  ship  in  the  hell-darJce  night,  when  we 
could  not  see  any  shore.        Hakluyfe  Vojft^ee,  1598. 

HELLY,  adj.     Hellish. 

So  also  in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  455. 
See  Todd. 

is  hellv 
erne  liave  scraped  and  raked  together  out  of  ol^ 
doating  heathen  historigraphers. 


These  monster  swarmes,  his  holiness  and  his  helh 

aked 
iphei 
Declar.  of  Popish  Impost.,  S  4. 


tHELM.    A  handle. 

A  great  axe  first  she  gave,  that  two  ways  cut^ 
In  which  a  fiiir  weU-pUish't  helm  was  put, 
That  from  an  olive-bough  received  his  frame. 

Chapm.  Odye.,  ▼. 

^HELPLESS.     Unaiding;   not  giving 
help. 

Yet  since  the  gods  have  been 
Belpteee  fveseers  of  my  plagues.    Chapm.  IL,  ri,  885. 


fHEMATlTE.  More  commonly  known 
as  the  bloodstone. 

The  onix,  topaz,  jaspar,  hematite. 

The  sable  jet,  the  tutch,  and  chrysolite ; 

All  these  considred  as  they  are  indeed. 

Are  but  value  toyet  that  doe  mans  fan^  feed. 

Taylor'M  Worker,  16Sa 

HEMINGE,  JOHN.  A  favorite  actor 
of  tragedy  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
joint  editor  of  his  works  with  Coudel, 
in  folio,  1623,  seven  years  after  the 
author's  death.  His  son  William  was 
a  dramatic  author  of  some  fame.  See 
Proleg.  to  Sh.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  232  and 
284,  ed.  1813. 

fHEMPEN-SQUINCY.    Hanging. 

Hear  yon,  ttttoor, 
Shall  not  we  be  snapected  for  the  mnxder. 
And  dioke  with  a  hempen  squiney. 

BoMdolpk'e  Jealone  Loters,  1616. 

tHBN. 

He  is  thy  own,  wendi ;  and  therefore,  hen  of  the  fame, 
when  you  have  scrapt  a  fortune  out  of  thu  dunghill, 
you'll  not  envy  mee,  I  hope,  a  little  of  it. 

The  Wuard.  a  Flay,  1640,  MS. 

HENCE,  V,  Sylvester  has  unwarrantably 
made  a  verb  of  to  hence,  in  the  sense 
of  to  eo  away. 

HeerwiQi  the  angeU  hen^t,  and  bent  his  flight 
Towards  our  sad  dtie,  whidi  then  deeply  sigh't. 

Panaretut,  p.  87S. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance. 
HENCHMAN.     A  page  or  attendant. 

Etymologists  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  the  origin  of  this  once  common 
word;  and  their  attempts  may  be 
seen  in  Todd's  Johnson.  To  me  the 
simple  etymology  of  judge  Blackstone 
aeems  the  most  probable :  haunchman, 
from  following  the  haunch  of  his  mas- 
ter. Bishop  Percy  also  made  the 
same  conjecture  in  a  note  on  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  boy  as  weU 
as  man,  hench-boy,  or  haunch^boy. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  ''the  haunch 
of  winter,"  for  the  latter  end  of  it. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  4.  They  who  derive 
it  from  hengcBt,  a  horse,  do  not  seem 
to  have  considered  that  it  is  most 
commonly  used  for  a  foot  attendant 
or  page.  Mr.  Douce,  however,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  he  has  certainly  found 
mounted  henshmen  in  Chaucer.  See 
lUustrat.,  vol.  i,  189.  Still  this  only 
affects  the  etymology;  for  it  seems 
clear  that  they  became  pages  after- 
wards.   Minshew  says  expressly,  that 
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"  it  is  used  for  a  man  who  goes  on  foot 
attending  upon  a  man  of  iionoar,  or 
great  worship." 

I  do  bnt  b^  a  little  changelinjr  boy 
To  be  my  kencknum.  mda.  Jft.  Lr^  ii.  9. 

He  wboM  pfaneet  are  as  neatly  decked  m  my  lord 
mayor't  kensmen.         Jack  Drum's  BmterUunai.,  B  4. 

They  were  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Btatate  4  Edw.  lY,  cap.  5, 
concerning  excess  of  apparel : 

Provided  also,  that  kmukwutit  beraldi,  pnnoiTants, 
stronUbearers  to  nayon,  messenger^  and  minstrels, 
nor  none  of  them,  nor  players  in  their  interludes, 
shall  not  be  comprved  wiuin  this  statute. 

Hench-hoy  was  not  uncommon : 

Hmr  could  ther 
Affect  Uiese  filthy  harbingers  (tf  hell. 
These  proctors  of  Belsebuh,  Lndfer's  ktneh-iifgt  t 

Mmk^  Looking  01.,  0.  PL.  iz.  187. 
Sir,  I  will  match  my  lotd-mityor's  horse,  make  jockeys 
Of  his  henck-hogi,  and  run  'em  through  Cheapside. 

rir#,  0.  PI,  Tiii,  420. 

Thus,  to  set  the  heneh-boys  on  horse- 
back, was  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  service.  In  one  of  Milton's  MS. 
copies  of  the  Ode  on  a  Solemn  Music, 
he  had  called  the  cherubim  *'  Heay'n's 
henahmen,'*  which,  with  very  good 
taste,  he  afterwards  expunged.  See 
Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii,  p.  57. 
To  HEND,  or  to  HENT.  To  seize,  take, 
or  hold ;  from  the  Saxon  hendan,  or 
kentan. 

As  if  that  it  she  would  in  pieces  rend. 

Or  reare  it  out  of  the  hand  that  did  it  kend. 

Spmu.  F.  Q.,  V,  Jd.  87. 

Chaucer  uses  to  hente,  or  henten  ;  and 
it  is  used  in  a  song  inserted  by  Shake- 
speare: 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way. 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile  a. 

IFiiil.  TUff,  iv,  9. 

Mr.  Steevens  had  said,  in  a  note  on 
Measure  for  Measure,  that  the  verb 
was  to  hend.  This  he  retracts  in  one 
on  the  above  passage ;  but  it  appears 
that  both  forms  are  established  on 
sufficient  authority.  Hent  was  cer- 
tainly used  as  the  preterite,  which  is 
all  that  the  citations  in  the  latter  note 
establish. 

Told  men  whose  watchful  eyes  no  slumber  hcHt, 
What  stores  of  hoius  theft-guilty  night  hnd  ipent. 

Browne,  Brit  Ptul.,  II,  1,  p.  29. 

The  littls  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  kent. 

Speiu.  F.  q.,  II,  ii,  1. 

Moth,  in  the  Ordinary,  uses  to  hent, 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer.     O.  PI.,  x, 
309. 
HENT  was  also  the  participle.     Seized, 
taken,  &c. 


Twice  have  the  trumpets  wowuied. 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Mwt.for  JT,  ir,  S. 

Great  labour  hast  thou  fbndly  hent  in  hand. 

SfVM.  F.  q.,  m,  vii,  61. 

HENT,  «.,  is  evidently  put  for  hold  or 
opportunity. 

Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  honid  htnt; 
when  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage. 

jriMi;.,iii,S. 

The  conjecture  of  hent^  for  Am^,  in 
Othello,  i,  3.  *'Upon  this  hint  I 
spake,"  though  supported  by  the  old 
quarto,  seems  neither  necessary  nor 
probable.  It  is  perfect  sense  as  it  is. 
It  might  indeed  be  explained  in  the 
other  way. 

fHEPPECE.  <*  Cheese  made  of  mares 
milk."  DunttnCs  Ladies  Dictionary, 

HERALDRY.  That  this  art  was  much 
more  fashionable  formerly  than  at 
present,  is  well  known;  bot  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
sonnet.  The  conceits  in  it  are  rather 
far-fetched,  but  some  of  them  not 
anpoetical : 

HerauMs  at  armes  doe  three  perfections  quote, 

To  wit,  most/ur«,  most  ruekt  most  gMtering  ; 

So  when  those  three  conenrre  within  one  thing, 
Needes  must  that  thing  of  honor  be  a  note. 
Lateljr  I  did  behold  a  ntch,  faire  coate. 

Which  wished  fiurtune  to  mine  e^es  did  bring, 

A  lordly  ooate,  vet  worthy  of  a  king, 
IxL  which  one  might  all  these  perfections  uMe. 

A  field  of  lyUies,  roses  proper  bare. 
Two  starres  in  chiefe,  the  crest  was  waves  of  gold. 

How  glitfring  'twas,  inight  by  the  starres  appeare. 
The  lilUes  made  it  £ure  for  to  behold. 

And  ritch  it  was,  as  hv  the  gold  appeareth. 

But  happy  he  that  in  nis  armes  it  weareth. 

Constable,  Decad.  I.  Sonn.  IQ. 

From  what  book  of  heraldry  the  poet 
took  his  three  perfections,  fair,  rich, 
and  glittering,  I  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover. 
fHERBALL.  Consisting  of  herbs; 
vegetable. 

To  conclude,  thou  calling  of  me  to  that  herimll  dinner 
and  leane  repast.  rauenger  of  Be$t»enuto,  1613. 

HERBARS.  Herbs.  Probably  peculiar 
to  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Todd  also  has 
observed. 

The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  over  head. 
And  deckt  with  flowers  and  herbars  dahitily. 

Spens.  F.  O.,  n,  iz,  4d. 

HERBGRACE.     See  Rde. 
HERDESSE  for  shepherdess. 

Yet  as  a  kerdase  in  a  summer's  day. 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  aU.parKing  rav. 
In  the  calme  evening  (leaving  her  faire  ilocke) 
Betakes  herself  unto  a  froth-girt  rocke. 

Browne,  Brit,  Fatt^  II,  8,  p.  7I> 
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A  similar  word  has  been  found  in 
Chaucer,  viz.,  hierdesse. 
HERE'S  NO,  this,  or  that  (whatever  the 
object  may  be).  An  ironical  excla- 
mation, implying  that  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  it.  Warburton  sug- 
gested this  interpretation  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  was  doubted 
at  first,  but  has  since  been  fully  con- 
firmed : 

Sir  Walter  Blunt  1  there's  honour  for  you :  hert^s  no 
vanity  /  I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  ana  as  heavy  too. 

lir«i./F,v,  8. 
Now  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  1 
Hert^t  no  fond  jest !  The  old  man  hath  found  their 
guilt,  &c.  Tit.  Jndr.,  iv,  2. 

Here  teas  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench  I 
This  chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  3. 
T.  Here's  no  gross  flattery  ! 
Will  the  swallow  this  ?     6.  You  see  she  does,  and 
glibly.  Massinger's  City  Madame  i,  1. 

Sere's  no  notable  gnllery  ! 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  8h.,  ii,  p.  566. 

See  also  O.  PL,  i,  204,  xi,  127,  and 
vi,  109.  The  instances  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  to  a  prodigious  extent ; 
so  that  the  point  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Allied  to  this  ironical  phrase  is  that 
of  kere^s  much,  to  signify,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  absence  of  anything ;  as. 

How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock ?  and 
hert^s  nuick  Orlando  I  As  you  like  it,  iv,  8. 

Thus  Brainworm,  sending  Old  Knowell 
on  atfalse  scent,  in  pursuit  of  his  son, 
says  to  him,  *'  I,  sir,  there  you  shall 
have  him ;"  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  hearing,  adds, 

T«i  invifible.    Much  wench,  or  muck  son  1 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  his  H.,  ir,  6. 

See  Much,  as  an  ironical  exclamation 
for  not  at  all. 
fHERISH.  Harsh, rough.  SeeHARRisH. 

They  teare  their  herish  mantels  grey. 

Bauyirido  and  Bamar£>  le  Vayne,  1570. 

HBRNSHAW,  HERONSHAW.  or 
HERNSHEW.  The  bird  called  a 
heron  or  hern.  Johnson  had  inter- 
preted it  a  heronry,  supposing  it  made 
from  hem  and  shaw  ;  but  the  quota- 
tions abundantly  prove  that  it  meant 
only  the  bird. 

Aa  when  a  cut  of  ftdeont  make  their  flight, 
M  an  hemthms,  that  lyea  aloft  on  wing. 

SjM.  F.  Q..  VI,  ?ii,  9. 
Mmerva'a  henuhaw,  and  her  owl. 

B.  Jon*.  MoMgue  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi,  p.  138. 
Aa  they  were  entzing  on  their  way,  Minerva  did  pre- 
sent 
A  hemskoK,  conaecrate  to  her;  which  they  conld  ill 

discerne 
Through  sable  night,  but  by  her  clange,  they  knew  it 
waf  a  ktm$,       Okufmtm**  EomoTt  D.,  x,  p.  186. 


So  have  wee  scene  a  hawke  cast  off  at  au  heron-simt 
to  looke  and  flie  a  quite  other  way. 

Hall,  Quo  vaJisf^.Si. 
And  leaving  me  to  stalk  here  in  my  trowsos 
like  a  tame  hem-^ew  for  yon. 

Ibid..  Staple  ofNevs.  i.  3. 
Than  that  sky-scaling  pike  of  Tenerine, 
Upon  whose  tops  the  hemeshew  bred  her  yoong. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  5,  p.  151 

"  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw,'* 
was  certainly  the  original  form  of  the 
proverb,  in  which  the  latter  word  is 
since  corrupted  into  handsaw.  But 
the  corruption  had  taken  place  before 
the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  and  there- 
fore sir  Thomas  Hanmer  s  alteration 
of  it  in  Hamlet,  ii,  2,  was  superfluous. 
It  is  handsaw  in  Ray's  Proverbs,  p. 
196.  The  hawk  and  the  hermhuw 
appear  together  in  the  above  quotation 
from  Spenser,  which  illustrates  the 
real  origin  of  the  proverb ;  meaning, 
wise  enough  at  least  to  know  the 
hawk  from  its  game. 
HEROD,  KING.  In  the  old  moralities 
and  mysteries,  this  personage  was 
always  represented  as  a  tyrant  of  a 
very  violent  temper,  using  the  mc-'t 
exaggerated  language.  Hence  the 
expression. 

It  out-herods  Herod.  Haml.,  iii,  1 

He  is  therefore  mentioned  as  the  most 
daring  person  that  can  be  thought  of 
by  Alexas,  when  he  tells  Cleopatra, 

Good  mnjcsty ! 
Herod  of  Jeitry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Ant.  /*  Cleop.,  iii,  S. 

He  is  also  introduced  proverbially  by 
Mrs.  Page: 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  I 

Merry  W.  r.,ii,l. 

The  fierceness  of  Herod  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Hamlet,  from  the  Chester 
Whitsun  Plays,  Harl.  MSS.,  1013. 
where  he  is  made  to  rant  most  un- 
reasonably on  the  subject  of  his  own 
person  and  valour. 
fH ERRING-POND.  A  popular  name 
for  the  sea. 


The  many  thousands  Ensliih,  Scotch,  and  Irish 

ners,  who  now  yearly  fish  foryou,  would  hardly  i 

work  abroad,  it  a  nshery  afforded  'em  full  empk^ 
ment  at  home;  and  'tis  odds  bnt  a  finer  coontrf, 
cheaper  and  better  food  and  raiment,  wholeaomcxair, 
easier  rents  and  taxes,  will  tempt  many  of  yov 
countrymen  to  cross  the  herring^fond. 

Bnqland^s  PeUh  to 

HERS  ALL,  for  rehearsal. 

With  this  sad  hersall  of  his  heavy  stresae. 
The  warlike  damzell  was  empassion'd  sore. 


WeaUh^l'm. 
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HERSI^.  Apparently  for  that  which  is 
rehearsed  ;  the  same  as  Hersal.  In 
Spenser's  Pastoral  of  November, 
where  *'0  heavy  kerse,**  and  **0 
happie  herse,'*  form  the  two  burdens 
of  a  funeral  ditty,  the  commentator, 
E.  K.,  explains  it,  "the  solemn 
obsequie  in  funerals."  In  the  Faery 
Queen,  a  lovesick  princess  attending 
public  prayers,  is  said  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  prayers, 

For  the  faire  damsell  from  the  holy  herte 

Her  lure-sicke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did  steale. 

III.ii,48. 

Which,  as  Warton  observed,  seems  to 

mean,  from  the  matter  then  rehearsed, 

and  he  couples  it  with   the   hersall 

above  cited.     Obs.  on  F,  Q.,  ii,  p. 

l/.i. 

I  have  found  it  once  used  for  a  dead 

body : 

Bold  Archas  pierses 
Through  the  niid-hoast,  aDd  strewet  his  way  with 
hersfi.  HeytD.  Britaine*  TVoy,  iii,  86. 

To   HERY.      To   honour   or  worship; 

from  herian,  Saxon.     Spenser  twice 
»     uses   this  word,  and  explains  it  so 

himself,  or  his  friend  : 

Tho'  wouldeat  tliou  learn  to  enrol  of  love, 
And  kery  with  hymns  tliv  lasses  glove. 

Spens.  Shrp.  Kul.,  Feb.,  v.  61. 
Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  incrry-mukc, 
^'or  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play. 

IbU.,  Nov.,  r.  9. 
Free  from  the  world's  vile  and  inconstant  qualms. 
And  kerry  Pan  with  orizuns  and  alms. 

JJrayt.  Eel.,  7,  p.  U18. 

See  also  p.  1 133. 

tWith  holy  verses  heryed  I  her  glove. 

Drayton's  Shepkerdt  Garland. 
^Heryed  and  hallowed  be  thy  sacred  name.  Ibid. 

HEST,  more  usually  behest.  A  com- 
mand.    Hcest^  Saxon. 

0  my  father, 
I  have  broke  your  heat  to  say  so.  Temp.,  iii,  1. 

Now  made  forget  their  former  cruell  mood, 
T*  obey  their  nder's  kest,  as  seemed  good. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  IV.  iii,  39. 
Such  untamed  and  unyelding  pride 
Afl  will  not  beiide  unto  vour  noble  kestes. 

Perrex  Jh  Porrex.  0.  PI.,  i.  135. 
The  king  prays  pardon  of  his  cruel  hett. 

O.  PI.,  ii,  163. 

HESTERN,  of  yesterday.  Hestemus, 
Latin. 

So  if  a  chronicler  should  misreport  exploytes  that  were 
enterprised  bat  hatem  day. 

Holinsh.  Hist,  of  Irel,  H  5,  coL  2. 

+HET.  Used  as  the  pret.  t.  of  the 
Terb  to  heat. 

Her  blushing  ket  her  chamber ;  she  looked  out. 
And  all  the  air  she  purpled  round  about. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman's  Musttus,  p.  &3. 

HETUER,  adv.  Rather,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  following  passage: 


I  will  hether  spend  the  time  in  exhorting  you  to 
make  ready  against  that  dny,  and  to  prepare  your- 
selves, then  [than]  curiouslv  to  recite  or  expound  the 
signes  thereof.  Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  2ib,  h, 

HEYDEGUIES.     See  Haydigyes. 
flbHEYNE.     To  deck? 

And  on  the  turfie  table  with  the  best 

Of  lambs  in  all  their  flocke  shall  heyne  the  feast. 

The  Shepheard's  Holiday,  1651. 

fHICHCOCK.     A  simpleton. 

Among  whom  this  hichcoeke  missed  his  rapier;  at 
wiiich  all  the  company  were  iu  a  maze;  he  besides 
his  wits,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  a  speciall  friend  of 
his,  and  swore  he  had  rather  spend  30  nobk:a. 

Jests  of  George  Peele,  n.  d. 

f  HICHEL.  An  implement  for  dressing 
fla.x.  *•  X  hichel,  hamus  vel  pecten,** 
mthnW  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  138, 
"the  maker  of  linnen  cloth  with  his 
instruments,  and  that  pertaineth." 

tHICKET.  To  hiccough.  The  1655 
ed.  of  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice, 
iii,  4,  has  this  verb,  which  GifTord,  v. 
53,  erroneously  considers  a  misread- 
ing. 

tHICKET,  or  HICKOT.  The  hiccongh. 

Le  hocque^  on  sanglot.    The  kiekot,  or  ycring. 

Nomenclalor. 
Of  yelking  or  hicket. 

Barrough's  Method  ofPhysick,  1634. 

HICK-SCORNER.  See  Hycke-scorner. 

HICK-WAY,  or  HICK-WALL.  One  of 
the  old  popular  names  for  a  wood- 
pecker.    See  Hecco. 

And  'tis  tills  same  herb,  your  hick'tcays,  alias  wood* 
peckers,  use,  when  with  some  mighty  ax  any  one  stops 
up  the  hole  of  their  nests,  which  they  industriously 
dig  and  make  iu  the  trunk  of  some  sturdy  tree. 

Ozeir 3  Rabelais,  \^,c\\.%2, 

HIDDER  AND  SHlDDEll.  A  strange 
rustic  form,  explained  in  the  original 
notes  to  mean  he  and  she  ;  but  whence 
derived  does  not  appear. 

For  had  his  wesand  been  a  little  widder. 

He  would  have  devoured  both  hidder  and  shidder. 

Speus.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  810. 

fHIDDIE.  Answers  here  to  Virgil'a 
arduus. 

The  hiddie  horse  standing  within  our  town, 
HHtli  armed  men  disgbrg'd;  fire  up  and  down 
Sinon  triumphant  throws.        Virgil,  by  Vicnrs,  1632. 

HIDE  FOX  AND  ALL  AFTER.  Said 
by  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  to  be  the  name 
of  a  sport  among  children,  which 
must  doubtless  be  the  same  as  fade 
and  seeks  whoop  and  hide,  &c. ;  bat 
no  instance  is  brought  of  the  ezpres-^ 
sion,  except  that  of  the  following 
passage,  which  occasioned  the  remark: 

O.  A.  thine,  my  lord !  H.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to 
him.    Hide  fox,  and  all  after.  Haml.,  iv,  2. 

Hide  and  seek  is  certainly  alluded  to 
in  Decker's  Satiromastiz,  aa  quoted 
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by  Mr.  Steevens,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Cries  all  hid,  as  boys  do."  But  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  fox, 
HIDE-PARK,  now  written  Hyde-park, 
was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for 
coaches,  as  early  as  the  year  1625. 

Alas,  what  is  it  to  his  srene  to  know 
How  many  coaches  in  Hide-park  did  show 
Last  spring. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  Prolo{(ue  for  the  Stage. 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ludlow : 


Tliis  day  was  more  obstrved  forpeoplc  |;oing  a  mayinpf, 

years  past.    Grcj 
park ;  many  hundreds  of  rich  couches,  and  gallants  in 


tli«n  for  divers  years  past.    Urcat  resort  to  Ilyde- 


attire,  but  most  slianieful  powdered  lia<red  men,  and 
painted,  spotted  women.  Memoirs,  May  1. 165-k 

It  haR  long  been  written  as  if  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  lord  Claren- 
don ;  but  it  has  been  in  the  Crown 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor 
could  the  name  refer  to  a  hide  of  land, 
which  is  estimated  at  120  acres, 
whereas  this  park  is  supposed  to  con- 
iuin  620. 

HIERONIMO,  or  JERONIMO.  The 
principal  character  in  an  old  play  by 
Tliomas  Kyd,  entitled  The  Spanish 
Tragedy^  or  Hieronimo  is  mad  again. 
See  Go  by,  Jekonimo. 

tHIGH-GERMAN.  Our  early  dramas 
make  frequent  mention  of  a  High 
German  (a  huge  animal)  about  the 
town,  who  seems  to  have  been  "a 
master  ot"  fence,"  or  common  chal- 
leu^:er.     See  German,  high. 

HIGH  MEN.  False  dice,  so  loaded 
as  to  come  always  high  numbers. 
See  FuLLAM.  Low  men,  of  course, 
were  the  contrary,  and  produced  low 
throws. 

Your  hi^h 
And  low  men  are  but  trifles ;  your  |)oia'd  dye. 
That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold, 
Is  {rross  to  this.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  238. 

Then  play  thou  for  a  pound  or  for  a  pin, 
Hijfk  men  or  low  men  still  are  foisted  in. 

Hnrrin/ft.  Epig.,  i,  79. 
Item,  to  my  son  Mat  Flowcrdalc  1  brquenih  two  bale 
of  false  dice,  >idelicet,  high  vten  and  low  mm,  fulloms, 
stop-catet'traies,  and  other  bones  ot'  function. 

London  Prodigal,  Suppl.  to  Sli.,  ii.  456. 

In  later  times  these  had  attained 
the  name  of  high  runners  and  low 
runners : 

ShndwcU  is  of  opinion,  that  your  bully,  with  his  box 
and  his  false  aice,  is  an  huncstcr  fellow  than  the 
rhetorical  author,  who  makes  use  of  his  tropes  and 
fisfurco,  wliich  arc  his  high  and  his  low  runners,  to 
cheat  u:  at  once  of  our  mone^*  and  ot  our  intellectuals. 
J.  Dennis's  letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  407. 

HIGH-PALMED.  See  Palmed  and 
Palm. 


HIGHT.  A  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  hat  an,  to  call.  Used  in 
a  very  peculiar  way  for  some  of  the 
passive  tenses,  without  the  addition 
of  the  auxiliary  am,  or  was,  or  thdr 
several  persons.  Dr.  Johnson  erro- 
neously asserts,  that  it  was  used  only 
in  the  preterite.  See  Tyrwhitt'a  note 
on  Chaucer,  v.  1016. 
For,  am  called: 

The  wizard  smil'd  and  answered  in  tome  part, 

Easy  it  is  to  satisfy  thy  will ; 
Ismen  I  kiqht,  call'd  an  inchanter  great, 
Such  skill  have  1  in  magic's  secret  feat. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  x.  Ii 

Was  called: 

Full  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night, 
In  fairest  fields,  ana  Astrophel  he  kight. 

Highteth  appears  to  have  been  80In^ 
times  used,  but  still  wnth  a  paseire 
signification  : 

This  goeth  aright ;  how  highteth  she,  say  too. 

Ordinary,  O.  PL.  x,  2S5. 

As  a  participle,  called : 

Among  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was. 
Hight  motlier  Hubbard,  wlio  did  far  snrpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth  that  seem'd  her  well. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hnb.  Uk,$&. 

It  is  sometimes  used  for,  the  man 
called,  as  in  the  following  passage: 

Wretch  that  he  was  into  this  land  to  bring 
The  Saxons,  with  hit/ht  Ilengist.  their  false  king.^ 
NiccoVs  irinter  lights.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  5S1 

It  is  employed  by  Shakespeare  only 

in  burlesque  passages,  as  Love's  L.  L., 

i,  1,  and  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  v,  1  ;  and  in 

this   manner   it   is  still   occasioually 

introduced. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  many  other  senses. 

For  committed: 

Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  higkL 

Granted: 

Yet  so  much  favour  she  to  him  hath  hi§hi 
Above  the  rest.  /6irf.,  IV,  riii,  Si 

Mentioned: 

But  reade  you,  sir,  sith  ye  my  name  biTe  kigU^ 
What  is  your  owue,  that  I  mote  yon  reqnite. 

^  nw,IV,ii,4 

Commanded,  or  directed: 

But  t  he  sad  Steele  seii'd  not  where  it  was  Atali 
Uppon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  faiL 

7»ii.,V,ii,8. 

Given : 

Her  virtue  was  tlie  dowre  that  did  delist, 
Wliat  better  dowre  can  to  a  dame  be  kighif 

/W.,V,iT,l 

tHIGLY.PIGLY,or  HIGLETY-PIGLB- 
TY.  Mixed  together  in  eonfasion. 
In  the  older  writers  the  spelling  of 
this  popular  phrase  is  very  uncertain. 

So  numerous  a  force  did  rally 

Before  Troy  town,  then,  in  tiiat  vally, 

Then,  just  as  neighbors  higly  piglie. 

Let  their  beasts  graze,  but  then  can  qoieklii^ 


I 


iii.i>7  ■ 


ll^-7^ 


HIGKIi:,  or  IIVGRA.  'I'lie  name  lor 
the  viulent  and  tumultuous  infinx  of 
tlie  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
nnd  for  similar  effects  in  other  rivers. 
It  is  Bjielt  ftlsn  aigre,  eagre,  eger. 
Tiie  dcrivntion  is  ns  uncertain  a»  the 
orthography.  Mr.  Todd  tries  the 
Kuiiic  nud'ihe  Saxon;  but  I  cannot 
find  nny  niitliority  for  hii  Saxon  uord. 
Uryden  has  used  eagre,  ns  n  general 
MTord  for  such  n  tide,  occasioned  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  banks;  called 
also  the  bore  of  the  Severn.  For  the 
etymology,  I  fear  we  cannot  venture 
to  go  to  the  Greek  vypot.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  SaxoD  origin.    Drayion  thus 


The  billmi  '(ainii  ulc  banlii  vhcD  licml;  it  £»h 

Hnrliiip  the  iliniT  na»,  lUHl  iiinkn  the  inili  biwd 
Lrnp  iiiiiihlinglo  Uie  luul  nlTriilitril  rrom  Ibc  looil  i 
O'trlnrDi  Ihs  toilinj  Imrgt,  whoie  •IccriDiiii  itoci 

And  Ihiml  ber  Fnmvine  benk  into  Urr  LrFful  pqncli. 

Chattertou, acquainted  with  ihis  local 


phei 


has  made  it  the  subject 


« L.;  ii«i 


See  eleo  vet.  326  uf  the  same. 
In  Drayton  is  this  mai^inal  note, 
upon  a  simile  subjoined  to  the  lines 
cited  above:  "A  simile  expressing 
the  boar  or  kigre."  The  name  higra 
is  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury  in  the  following  passage,  and 
the  phenomenon  described : 


HIL 

In  this  last  circumHtitnce  we  see  that 
Drayton  exactly  agrees  with  thi> 
writer.  Drayton  lias  applied  the 
same  name  to  the  tide  in  the  York- 
shiie  Ousc  or  Ilumher: 

Kvm/n"niWtnfiUth"iS!;iiil"Th'iTVjJll'ow-S° 

See  also  Eger,  in  Todd. 
[Taylor    the    wnter-poet    gives    the 
following   description    of    the    same 
phenomenon  ns  observed  on  the  coaat 
of  Lincolnshire:] 

^.t-nd  Ihrrc  in  IliRt  linum  apiK  anil  liKtc  more, 
We  row'd  to  Uoilon  from  Mxp.  Nurfolkc  iliore ; 
~"    ^  I17  report  of  pei>plc  ilmt  ilif  ell  there. 


And  in  thiHn  cnmlrtci  it  ii  ci'li' 

Aiid  mueli  it  tronUeJ  ai  wilh'niidnn 
We  ihourlit  Ike  ihore  wi  nun  ihould  r 
And  IcoVd  itiJl  irbeB  our  boat  wou' ' 
But  He  Ihtt  nude  nil  willi  hit  won 
Brought  ui  10  BmIoii,  R-liire  we  U> 

HILD,  for  held,  for  the  shkc  01  a 
rhyme.  This  kind  of  licence  was 
very  frequently  taken  by  Spenser,  and 
other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

B^Ucli'XMDE^^'ter'lii'i  lheflo«'rLthki]|-d| 
Not  IJuit  d'vDiir^l.  but  that  irhirh  dotli  doogr. 


Skakrip.  Sapi  oflMtrete,  Snppl,  I,  ML 

HILDEBRAND.  The  family  name  of 
pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  bo  black- 
ened by  Fox,  and  other  writers 
against  ibe  Itomish  Cliurcli,  that  his 
name  became  proverbial  in  this 
country  for  violence  and  mischief. 
In  an  old  abridgment  of  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrs, bv  a  Dr.  Bright,  printed  1589, 
1  find  him  ihns  described:  "Tl>is 
Hihlebrand  was  a  most  wicked  and 
reprobate  monster,  a  torcerer,  a  ne« 
cromaneer,  an  old  companion  of  Sil- 
tetter,  Tkeophilactat,  and  Lauretitiut, 
conjurers."  Page  136.  Any  name  of 
reproach  being  thought  fair  to  each 

'  11  character,  Shakespeare  liM  made 
Ka.«taff  call  him  Turk: 


HIL 
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HIP 


IWi  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  anns,  as  I  liare 
done  t  li  is"  day.  1  Urn  .iy,y,  3. 

See  Warburton's  note  on  the  pnesage: 

Lead  him  a  prisoner  to  the  lady  too. 
8n,  Warrant  ye,  though  he  were  Gog  or  Hildebrani. 

ri7*,0.  Pl.,viii,502. 

A  HILDIN6,  «.  A  base,  low,  menial 
wretch ;  derived  by  some  from  hin- 
derling,  a  Devonshire  word,  signi- 
fying degenerate;  by  others,  from 
the  Saxon  (see  ToJd*8  Johnson). 
Perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  originally 
than  a  corruption  of  hireling,  or 
kindling,  diminutive  of  hind;  which 
the  following  passage  seems  a  little 
to  confirm : 

A  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler.  not  so  eminent  1  Cymb.,  ii,  8. 

In  apposition  with  another  substan- 
tive, as  peasant  is  occasionally  used : 

Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 

Tliat  our  supprfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 

Who,  iu  unnecessary  action,  swarm 

About  our  s^narcvS  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe.  Hen.  V,  iv,  3. 

For  a  coward  : 

If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  kildiruj,  hold  me  no 
more  in  your  respect.  Mi's  Well,  iii,  6. 

It  was  applied  to  women,  as  well  as 
men: 

For  shame,  thoa  kil^ttg  of  a  devilish  spirit. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her ; 
Out  on  her,  hilding '  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  5. 

This  is  that  scomfid  piece,  that  scurvy  hiiaing, 
That  gave  her  promise  faithfully  she  would  be  here, 
Cicely,  the  sempster's  daughter.  Two  NobU  K.,  iii,  5. 
Dost  thou  dispute  with  me  ?    Alexander,  carry  the 
prating  hildim  forth. 

B,  ^  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iv,  p.  216  (spoken  of  Viola). 

fHILLISH.     Vast ;  as  large  as  hills. 

The  wounded  whale  casts  from  his  hiUiak  jawes 
Rivers  of  waters,  mixt  with  purple  gore. 

Heyv>ood*s  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

HILTS.  A  familiar  term  for  cudgels; 
the  basket  hilt,  for  the  defence  of  the 
hand,  being  the  most  permanent 
part  of  them ;  the  sticks  might  be 
changed  at  pleasure. 

Fetch  the  hilts;  feUow  Juniper,  wilt  thou  play?  Jnn. 
I  cannot  resolve  you:  'tis  as  I  am  fitted  with  the 
ingenuity,  quantity,  or  quality  of  the  cudgel. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  altered,  ii,  7. 

Martino,  who  is  sent,  certainly  brings 
the  cudgels,  not  the  baskets  only: 
*•  Enter  Martino,  with  the  cudgels." 
Falstafif  either  calls  his  broad  sword 
hilts,  or  he  means  to  swear  by  the 
hilts,  as  Owen  Glendower  by  the 
cross  of  his  Welch  hook  : 

Seven,  by  these  hills,  I  am  a  \illain  else. 

1  IIcv.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Hilta  were  frequently  used  in  the 
plural^  though  said  of  one  weapon. 


tHINCH-PINCH.  The  name  of  n 
old  Christmas  game,  mentioned  with 
others  in  the  following  passage. 

Your  puffe,  your  crosse-puffe,  your    expufe,  ji« 

inpuffe  uppou  the  face  of  a  tender  infant 

are  fitting  complements  for  hyneh  ftynck,  and  <sapi 
not,  coale  under  candlesticke,  friar  Rush,  and  «•■ 

{>enny  hoe.    Which  are  more  ci%illy  acted,  and  vA 
esse  foule  soyle,  and  lothsome  indecorum,  theo  joar 
spattring  and  greaaing  tricks  upon  the  poore  innst 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  IW. 

fHINDBERRY.     The  raspberry. 

Morum  rubi  Idsei.    Framboises.    A  raapis  berne.  or 
hyndherrie.  Nommelator,  ladi. 

HING,  for  hang,  in  the  same  manner u 
hild  for  held.  A  variation  for  die 
sake  of  rhyme.     See  Hild. 

That  fear,  death,  terror,  and  amazement  bring ; 
With  ugly  paws  some  trample  on  the  green. 
Some  gnaw  the  snakes  that  on  their  shoulders  kin^ 

Fairf.  Tasto,  IT,  i 
Heav'n  in  thy  palm  this  day  the  balance  kings. 
Which  makes  kings  gods,  or  men  more  great  Utas 
kings.  Dumb  Knight,  O.  Pi.,  iv,  til 

There  are  traces  of  this  form  iu  tbe 
Scottish  dialect.      See   the  Glo^arj 
to  Gavin  Douglas's  Virgil. 
fHlNGELS.     Hinges. 

Item,  for  the  hingels  of  those  doores,  iij  j. 

MS.  Accounts  of  Stockton,  NorfiAk,\&k. 

HINT.  A  suggestion  ;  used  also  bj 
Shakespeare  for  a  cause  or  subject. 

Alack,  for  pity  I 
I,  not  remembring  how  1  cned  ou't  then,  (SteereMi 

for  out,) 
Will  cry  it  o'er  agsiin  ;  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't.  Temf ,  i,  i 

For  our  escape 
Is  much  be>0Ad  our  loss ;  our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common ;  cveiy  dny,  some  saUor'a  wife, 
The  master  of  some  mcrclmut,  and  the  nierrhaat 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Ihid.,  iL  1. 

It  may,  however,  mean   there,  slight 
touch  or  memento. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  tosek 

iieav'n. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Otkdk,\^ 

In  this  passage  the  old  quarto  reids 
hent;  the  second  quarto,  hint.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  ri^t 
reading  is  hint.  See  Hknt. 
HIP.  To  have  on  the  hip.  To  have  it 
an  entire  advantage.  This  phnse 
seems  to  have  originated  from  hunt- 
ing, because,  when  the  animal  pur- 
sued is  seized  upon  the  hip,  it  is 
finally  disabled  from  flight.  In  some 
of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
art  of  wrestling ;  which  is  not  without 
appearance  of  probability,  becaose, 
when  a  wrestler  can  throw  his  adver- 
sary across  h\&  own  hip,  he  gives  him 
the  severest  of  all  falls,  technically 


ii 


I 


HIP  4i 

d  a  ero»a-bultock;  but  it  will 
en,  in  the  following  passages, 
the  ^luaion  ia  carried  on  with 
]t  reference  to  the  other  origin : 

1  cfttch  him  once  vfOH  tfie  Up, 

ECd  Ikl  Lhe  Bncient  giudge  I  bta  him. 

lound  vho  hna  caught  a  deer  by 
ip,  may  feed  himself  fat  on  bi^ 
but  this  hns   nothing  to   do 
1  wrestler. 

*H  our  MichDc'cxiiio  <i«  lit  Up. 

(h  this  passnge  is  greatly  eor- 
i,  its  allusion  to  Imnting  can- 
e  overlooked.  As  to  the  text, 
dest  quarto  reads  the  first  line, 

il  poor  Inuh  ot  Veiiici.  niiom  I  cni.li. 
II rton  conjectured  "  poor  brack," 
iously,  nnd  in  exact  eonrormity 
'  whole  tenoiir  of  the  passage. 
RACK.  He  also  proposed  ir^em^ 
ruth,  almost  ns  happily ; 
oly  tiie  general  »ense  is, 
onnd,  Roderigo,  nliose  merit  is 
uiclc  hunting,  ia  staunch  alao, 
rill  hold,  I  shall  have  niy  game 
e  hip."  The  present  reading, 
departs  from  tliis  sense,  and 
T  substitutes  one  so  good,  noi 
eli  fully  established,  es  being 
(lately  used  in  that  sense.  Il  ia 
d  Troni  the  reading  of  the  folio, 


I  seems  to  be  more  corrnpt  than 
iding  of  the  quarto.  Warbuf' 
conjectures  at  least  make  good 
of  the  whole,  which  is  some 


h  may  not  have  been  the  very 
if  Shakespeare,  but  something 
:  effect  is  surety  required.  The 
objection  is,  that  bracA  is  sel- 
laed,  except  for  a  female;  but 
.  he  thought  valid,  Irath  mny 
as   a   word  of    general    con- 

hnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  cor- 
the  opinion  given  in  his  notes 
ikespeare,  and  derived  the  ex- 
in  from  hunting. 


t  HIP 

[The   meaning   of  the  word  in  the 
following  [lassBge  is  not  clear.] 

tTh«  GnKJani  tlicni  cammimidc  thai  dnell  bj  liip 
In  lillign,  10  mike  no  ipare  ot  wins. 

itircurfta  itigiilralr,,  liSJ. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  medicated  drink, 
compoaed  usually  of  red  wine,  but 
sometimes  white,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  spices.  Some  would 
derive  it  from  iitd,  and  ntpaKfvfii,  to 
mix ;  but  Menage  observes,  that  as 
the  apothecaries  call  it  viuum  Hippo- 
eratieum,  he  is  convinced  that  it  ia 
derived  from  Hippocrates,  as  being 
originally  composed  by  medicnl  skill. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that, 
Theobald  observes,  in  ft  note 
Scornful  Udy  (p.  280).  it  »a 
Hippoci-at,  from  the  c" 
its  being  strained;  tl 
used  for  that  purpose  being  c 
by  the  a  no  the  curies, 
ileeve.  1 
beverage,  : 

B.  i^'rzm 


Mr. 
n  the 

[:alled 


1  bag 
;alled, 


Hippucra  tea's 
\  a  very  Invorile 
^iiily  given  at  wed- 


>l<|[hll.iN/fl,^ 


".SBS. 


jr'n,  which  hriv'n  foivivr  ms. 
Jtliqaari,.  0.  H..  I,  tt. 

lu  old  books  are  mnny  receipla  for 
the  composition  of  llippocriis,  of 
which  the  following  is  one : 

Tike  of  dnuuon  1  oi.  nf  ^ngcr  )  in  ni.  of  ^ini  ■ 
i  ot  an  01.,  paiine  [Dounilj  ilitm  eroitF,  mid  piii  then 

laii.  chw  (ovcrMi  iu  uue  bmlkot  ghitK.pnrM, 
oittonei  udnhcB  jonvmiUonupjrii.nuiaUilBH 

of  tlie  bolUc,  ud  lei  loiuiidi  run  throurli  «  jom  will 
drink  It  Ihul  time,  keepiiii  Hit  real  ckae.  tor  u  It 
will  keep  both  the  •piril,  odor,  uid  •irtoe  at  tho  wing 
iDd  ipicn.  And  if  jou  would  make  liut  ■  qatii,  thea 
take  hat  htlr  Iht  ipicea  aforaoid. 

a«™  njaalH.  ch.  118,  V.  SSi. 

By  n  pottle  is  meant  two  quarts.  See 
Pottle.  See  also  Strutt's  View  of 
Manners,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  74. 

tTo  lunke  Ugfocnui  the  bnt  wny.— Take  £  ounen  if 
■qua  riue.SoiineMofpMipec^il^a  of  piiKerc 


The  benui  now  do  iknlk  inmlraw, 


HIR 
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Bat  if  thy  purse  won't  reach  so  liigh, 
With  ale  and  beer  that  want  suppk. 

Poor  Robin,  1696. 

tHIRDES.     See  Hurds. 

HIR£N.  A  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Irene,  the  fair  Greek,  first  broached, 
perhaps,  by  G.  Peele,  in  his  play  of 
The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the 
fair  Greek.  In  this  play,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  published, 
was  probably  the  hemistich  so  often 
alluded  to  by  subsequent  dramatists, 
*'  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  V 

And  therefore,  while  we  liave  Hiren  here,  speak  mv 
little  diah-wHshers.    Decker,  Satirom.,  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  173. 

What  ominons  news  cah  Folymetes  daunt  ? 

Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  Law  Tricks,  1608. 

'Sfoot,  lend  me  some  money.  Hast  thou  not  Hyren 
here  ?  Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  It,  S18. 

Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in 
the  same  words,  but  apparently  mean- 
ing to  give  his  sword  the  name  of 

Hiren  : 

Down, doMn, doirs,  down  faitors !  Ilare  we  not  Hiren 
here?  2  Hen.  IF,  ii,^. 

Antl  soon  after, 

Die  men  like  doxs,  give  crowns  like  pins, 

Ila\  ewe  not  Hireu  here  V  Ibid. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity, supposes  him  to  ask  for  a 
woman,  and  replies,  "0  my  word, 
captain,  we  have  no  such  here ;  what 
the  iroiijere,  do  \ou  think  I  would 
deny^her?"     Ibitl 

In  another  old  piny,  on  the  Clown 
saying,  **  We  have  Hiren  here,**  the 
Cook  and  he  dispute  whether  it  was 
Hiren  or  Siren.  Massing.  Old  Law, 
iv,  1. 

Mr.  Douce,  by  extraordinary  chance, 
picked  up  an  old  rapier,  with  the  very 
motto  of  Pistol's  sword  upon  it,  iu 
French : 

Si  fortune  me  tourmentp, 
L'esp^runce  me  content  e. 

See  his  Illustr.  of  Shakesp.,  i,  p.  453, 
v^ here  he  has  given  a  woodcut  of  it. 
HIS,  pron.  It  was  commonly  supposed, 
during  the  imperfect  state  of  English 
grammar,  that  the  pronoun  his  was 
the  legitimate  formative  Q.f  the  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns,  and  that  the  s, 
with  an  apostrophe,  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  word.  Modern  gram- 
marians, struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  same  abbreviation  to 
stand  for  Af>,  her,  and  their  (as  the  s 
is  subjoined  also   to  feminine    and 


plural  nouns),  have  recurred  to 
Saxon,   where  w,  or  es,  formed 

5enitives ;  which  fully  accounts 
|e  abbreviation.  See  fiOWth'sGn 
p.  25 ;  Johnson*s,  prefixed  to  his  Di 
and  Tyrwhitt's  Essay  on  the  Langi 
and  Versif.  of  Chaucer,  in  his  edi 
of  the  Cant.  Tales,  vol.  iv,  p. 
But  the  other  opinion  was  form 
general,  and  traces  of  it  are  fo 
from  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
even  earlier,  to  that  of  Addison. 
Jonson  says  expressly,  in  his  Ed{ 
Grammar, 

To  the  genitive  cases  of  all  nouns  denoting  a  poai 
is  added  3  with  an  apostrophe,  thereby  to  avo 
gross  syntax  of  the  pronoun  kis  joining  with  a 
as  the  emperor's  court,  the  getieraFs  r^cnr;  a 
emperor  his  court,  &c. 

Chap,  xiii,  ed.  Whalley,  vol.  vii,  1 

This  form,  as  is  well  known,  oc 
once  at  least  iu  the  Liturgy  ;  nan 
in  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  a 
tions  of  men,  wliich  concludes,  " 
this  we  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sal 
Shakespeare  has  written  accordin 
the  notion  of  his  time : 

Yincentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  becuiiif  to,  &c.  Tarn.  Ski 

Once  in  a  sea-tight  'gainst  the  duke  kis  gaUi< 
I  did  some  st'nice.  Ttcet/lk  N. 

In  the  following,  he  seems  to 
accumulated  the  two  methods: 

Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  niv  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert's  kis,  like  him. 

Jol 

Unless  the  true  reading  were 
Robert  his."  Inaccurate  spei 
still  occasionally  use  a  double  1 
as  sir  Robertas  *s,  w  hich  may  ao 
for  the  accumulation  in  Sh&kesf 
whether  by  himself  or  his  publii 
Spenser  has  written  his,  and  m) 
form  his  verse  in  a  peculiar  man 

This  knight  too  late,  his  manhood  and  kig  vau 
1  did  assny.  F.  Q^* 

P^r  **this  knight's  manhood 
might.'*  By  aid  of  this  sup 
syntax,  his  blood,  his  wounds, 
were  sometimes  used  for  God^s  I 
&c.,  omitting  the  sacred  name,  ^ 
should  be  the  antecedent : 

Niiy  Iiy  Gmldes  liarle,  if  I  might  doe  what  I '. 
^'ut  one  of  them  nil  that  should  scape  my  fist 
His  iKvjles!  1  would  plague  them  one  wav  or  i 

Netc  Custome,  0.  PI 

And  again  : 

And  trust,  by  Lis  v^mudcs!  A^arice,  some  ag 

10  trie. 
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And, 

His  btood!  I  would  I  might  have  once  teene  that 
chance. 

tHITCHER.     A  sort  of  boat-hook. 

And  when  thry  could  not  cause  him  to  rise,  one  of 
them  tooke  a  iitcktr,  or  long  boatr-hooke,  and  hitch'd 
in  the  sicke  mans  breeches,  drawing  him  backmurd. 

Taylor's  Workei,  1«30. 

HO,  8.  Originally  a  call,  from  the  in- 
terjection ho !  afterward  rather  like 
a  stop  or  limit,  in  the  two  phrases, 
out  of  all  ho,  for  out  of  all  bounds ; 
and  there's  no  ho  with  him,  that  is, 
he  is  not  to  be  restrained.  Both  seem 
deducible,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
notion  of  calling  in  or  restraining  a 
sporting  dog,  or  perhaps  a  hawk,  with 
a  call,  or  ho  ;  or  so  calling  to  a  person 
at  a  distance,  or  going  away. 

Oh,  aye ;  a  plague  on  'em,  there's  no  ho  with  them, 
they  are  maidder  than  M>irch  burrs. 

UoHfst  in..  0.  PI.,  iii,  858. 

See  also  382. 

Because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some  such  fan- 
tastic felluws  make  much  on  him,  there's  no  ho  tritk 
him  ;  the  vile  doudiprat  will  overlook  the  proudest  of 
his  acquaintance.  LiHona,  O.  PL.  t,  173. 

For  he  once  loved  the  fair  maid  ot  Fresmgtield  out  of 
ail  hoe.  Green's  Fryer  Bacon,  Sre.,  G  3. 

f  Would  not  my  lord  make  a  rare  player  ?  oh,  he  would 
upholde  a  companie  beyond  all  hoe,  better  then 
Mason  among  the  kings  players ! 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

So  also.  Out  of  all  cry,  which  see. 

There's  no  ho  with  him ;  but  once  hartned  thus,  he 
will  needes  be  a  man  of  warrc. 

Nash's  Lenten  St.,  Harl.  Misc.,  ri,  p.  160. 
If  they  {^ther  together,  and  make  a  muster,  there  is 
no  hoe  tcith  them 

A  Strange  Metam.,  cited  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  287. 

The  phra-^e  was  retained  even  by  Swift, 
in  the  jocular  strain  of  his  familiar 
letters  : 

When  your  tongue  runs,  there's  no  hoe  with  you,  pray. 

Joum.  to  Stella,  Let.  ft). 
tAnd  as  the  medley  grew  bote,  such  a  sound  there 
was  of  shields,  such'u  clattering  noyse  ulso,  us  well  of 
the  men  tliemselvcs  as  their  weupons,  making  a  dule- 
full  dm.  as  among  whome  there  teas  note  no  hoe  nor 
stiiy  at  all  uf  their  hands,  that  all  the  tields  were 
covered  over  with  bluudHud  sluine  bodies  lying  along. 

Ammiunus  Marerlliuus,  1609. 
tincxplcbilu  dolium  :  hee  hath  no  hoe  icith  hiia. 

mthals'  Dictionary,  ed.  16:i4.  p.  560. 
\PhH.  Must  we  still  thus  be  check'd  ?  we  live  not 
under  a  kiir'.  but  a  piedagogne :  bee's  insufferable. 
Leo.  Truth  he's  so  pnmd  now  he  must  be  kill'd  to 
make  a  supper  fur  the  immoriall  rjtuniballii,  that 
there's  no  ho  tcith  him. 

Cartteriffht's  Royall  Slate,  \(ih\. 

HO,  HO.  An  established  dramatic  ex- 
clnniation,  given  to  the  devil,  when- 
ever he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stat'c ;  and  attributed  to  him  when 
he  was  supposed  to  appear  in  reality. 

But  Diccun,  Uiccon,  did  not  the  dovil  cry  ho,  ho,  ho.' 

Gammrr  Gurton.  O.  PI ,  ii,  St. 
Ho,  ho,  nnotb  the  devyll.  wc  are  well  pleased. 
What  is  lnii  name  litou  wuuiUs.  have  eased. 

Four  Fs,  0.  PL,  i,  88. 


Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  the  Devil  ib 
an  Ass,  begins  with  a  long  ho,  ho, 
from  Satan  himself.  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  a  clown  who  often  personates 
the  devil,  to  scare  his  neighbours,  in 
the  old  play  of  Wily  Beguiled,  speaks 
thus  of  his  enterprise : 

Tosh!  fear  not  the  dodge;  I'll  nUher  pat  on  my 
flashing  red  nosr,  and  my  flaming  face,  and  come 
WTap'd  in  a  calfs  skin,  aud  cry  ho,ho;  I'll  fray  the 
scholar.  I  warrant  thee.  Origin  of  Dr.,  iii.  819. 

In  that  work  it  is  indeed  printed  bo, 
bo,  which  alteration  Mr.  Hawkins 
made,  I  presume,  from  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  customary  inter- 
jections of  the  fiend.  In  Mr.  Reed's 
notes  to  the  Old  Plays,  it  is  cited  Ao, 
ho,  which  is  probably  right;  but  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  original  play. 
HOAR,  or  HOAKY.  Used  sometimes 
for  mouldy,  because  mouldiness  gives 
a  white  appearance. 

R.  What  hast  thou  found?  M.  No  hare,  sir;  unless 
a  bare,  sir,  u\  a  leiiteu  pye,  that  is  somethinz  8t«le 
and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent.  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Many  of  Cliaucer's  words  are  become  as  it  were 
vinew'd  aniihoarie  with  over  long  Iving. 

Jieanm.  to  Speyht,  on  his  Chaucer. 
Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  they  fiuew'd  uaxe  and  hoare. 

«      Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  417. 

To  HOAR.  To  become  white  or  mouldy, 
or  to  make  anydiing  so. 

Hoar  the  flame n 
That  scolds  apiinst  the  qu;Uitv  of  flesh, 
Aud  not  believes  biniself.       tiinon  ofJth.,  ir,  S. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent. 

Roin.  and  Jul.,  loc.  cit. 
Devote  to  mouldy  customs  uf  hoar'd  eld. 

Marstons  irhnt  vcu  vi//.  B  4. 

fTo  HOAST.  To  take  up  onVs  abode 
with  any  one ;  to  have  him  for  one's 
host.     See  Host. 

If  you  would  see  the  waters  waving  brine 
Abound  with  tishes.  pra^  Hyperion 
T'abandon  soon  his  liquid  inansion, 
If  he  expect,  in  his  prefixt  career. 
To  hoast  with  you  a  month  in  every  yeer. 

Du  Bartms. 

HOB.  A  frequent  name,  in  old  times, 
among  the  common  people,  particu- 
larly ill  the  country.  It  is  sometimes 
used,  therefore,  to  signify  a  country- 
man ;  and  Ao6-goblin  meant  perhaps, 
origiiially,  no  more  than  clown-goblin, 
or  iiumpkiii-goblin.  Coriolamis,  cu- 
riou.sly  eiiougli,  finds  this  name  among 
the  citizens  of  Rome : 

Why  in  this  wolvisli  gown  should  I  stand  here. 

To  6eg  of  Uoh,  and  Dick,  that  du  appear 

Their  needlfss  v«)ucbe».  Coriol.,  ii.  8. 

Tiie  cuuiitry  giiufT:*  [i.  e.,  guofftt]  A(>6,Dick,  and  Hick. 

With  staves  and  clouted  shuon. 

Old  Fropk.,  cited  by  Steereni. 
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Hence  the  farce  of  Hob  in  tlie  Well, 
in  much  later  times,  to  denote  the 
clown  in  the  well. 

Hob  was  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hob-goblin : 

From  elves,  hobs,  nnd  faines. 

That  trouble  oar  dairies. 

From  fire-drakes,  nnd  fiends. 

And  such  ns  the  devil  sends, 
Defend  us,  good  heaven ! 

B.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Tkom.,  ir,  6. 
For  proof,  take  MerUn  futiier'd  by  an  kob. 
Because  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  demon. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  297. 
f  Many  of  the  conntrey  hobg,  who  had  gotten  an  estate 
liable  to  a  fine,  took  it  first  as  a  jeast,  and  thereupon 
made  no  appearance,  but  their  purses  afterwards  paid 
for  it  in  good  earnest.  Tliis  project  alone  bringing 
into  the  exchequer  no  less  then  a  hundred  thousiind 
pound.  Select  Lives  of  EngUah  Worthies. 

HOB-GOBLIN.     See  Puck. 
tHOB-IN-THE-HALL.     The   name  of 
an  old  game. 

Sailor.  Faitli,  to  tell  vour  honour  the  truth,  we  were 
at  hob'iH-the-haU,  and  whilst  my  brother  and  I  were 
quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  by  us. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dealer,  1677- 

HOB-NOB.     See  Habbe  nabbe. 

HOBBIDIDANCE,  or  HOBERDI- 
DANCE.  One  of  Shakespeare's 
fiends,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits*  impostures.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

Hobbididance,  prince  ofdumbness.*         Lear,  iv,  1. 

f  HOBBY.     A  species  of  hawk. 

For  this  understand,  that  my  friends  are  unwilling 
that  I  should  match  so  low,  not  knowing  that  love 
thinketh  the  juniper  shrubbe  to  bee  as  hi);h  as  the 
tall  oukes,  or  the  uiKhtingalek  laies  to  be  more  precious 
then  the  estridge s  A'at Iters,  or  tlie  larke  that  breedeth 
in  the  ground  to  be  better  then  the  hobby  that  mount- 
eth  to  the  clouds.  Lylie's  Euphues. 

HOBBY-HORSE.  A  small  horse;  also 
a  personage  belonging  to  the  ancient 
morris  dance,  when  complete,  and 
made,  as  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  are  on 
the  stage,  by  the  figure  of  a  horse 
fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man, 
his  own  legs  going  through  the  body 
of  the  horse,  and  enabling  bim  to 
walk,  but  concealed  by  a  long  foot- 
cloth  ;  while  false  legs  appeared  where 
those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the 
sides  of  the  horse.  The  hobbv-horse 
is  represented  by  figure  5  of  the  plate 
subjoined  to  1  Hen.  IV,  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare  of  1778,  and  the  subse- 
quent editions,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Toilet's  remarks.  Latterly  the 
hohby  horse  was  frequently  omitted, 
whicli  appears  to  have  occasioned  a 


popular  ballad,  in  which  was  this  Imi^ 
or  burden : 

For  0,  for  0,  the  kobby-horse  i* forgot. 

Which  is  quoted  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iii, 
1,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

T'other  hobby-horse,  1  perceive,  it  noifareoilm. 

Greene's  Tu  Ot$Ofue,  O.  PL,  ni,  17. 
But  see,  Uie  hobby-horse  is  forgot, 
Fool  it  must  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  with  fa(%s. 
And  otner  buffoon  fn'acefl. 
B.  Jons.  Entert.  of  the  <^^«f<f^<t  »t  AUierft, 
voL  V,  p.  211,  ed.  Whallcy. 

This  had  become  almost  a  proverbial 
expression : 

Cl.  Answer  me,  hobbihorse,  which  way  crost  he  jm 
saw  enow?  Jen.  Who  do  you  speake  to,  sir P  Wt 
have  forgot  the  hobbihorse. 

Drue's  Uutek.  ofSvff.,  C  4  k 

The  Puritans,  who  were  declared 
enemies  of  all  sports  and  games,  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  inveterate 
against  the  poor  hobby-horse.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  their  eloquence  against  him  : 

Tlie  beast  is  an  unseemly  and  a  lewd  beast. 
And  {EOt  at  Rome  by  the' pope's  coach  horses, 
His  mother  was  the  mare  of  ii^norance. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Woman  PUms'd,  1. 

Where  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  forgetting  the  hobbtf' 
horse  is  there  also  introduced  : 

Shall  th'  hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  ? 

The  hopeful  hobby-horse,  shall  he  lie  foundcr'd  ? 

And  the  mode  of  carrying  the  hor^e 
is  alluded  to : 

Take  up  your  horse  i^n,  and  girth  him  to  yon. 
And  girth  him  handsomely,  good  neighl)our  Bomby. 

Many  tricks  were  expected  of  the 
dancer  who  acted  the  hobby-horse, 
and  some  of  a  juggling  nature^  as 
pretending  to  stick  daggers  in  hii 
nose,  (perhaps  a  false  one,)  which  is 
represented  in  the  print  from  Mr. 
Toilet's  window.  Sogliardo,  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  boasts  of  an 
excellent  hobby-horse,  in  which  his 
father  and  himself  were  famous  for 
dancing : 

Nay,  look  you,  sir.  there's  ne'er  a  gentleman  in  tbe 
country  has  the  like  humours  for  the  hobby-horse,  u 
1  have ;  I  have  the  method  for  the  threading  of  the 

needle  and  all,  the Car.  How,  the  method? 

Sogl.  I,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the  whighhie,  and 
the  daggers  in  the  nose,  and  the  travels  of  the  egg 
from  finger  to  finger,  and  all  the  humours  incident  to 
the  quality.    The  horse  liaugs  at  home  in  my  ^rloor. 

Act  li,  sc.  I. 

HOBELER,  or  HOBBLER.  A  term  for 
a  sort  of  light  horseman,  from  their 
riding  on  hobbies,  or  small  hordes. 
See  Chamb.  Diet,  and  Du  Cange. 

Hee  that  might  dispende  tenne  pounde  should  fumishe 
hymselfe,  orfynde  adcmilauncc,  or  a  li|;hi  horseman. 
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if  I  shall  BO  tearnie  him,  bceyne  then  called  a  hobeler 
with  a  laonce.  HoUnsh.,  vol.  ii,  K  k  3. 

See  Stat.  18  Eliz.,  iii,  12. 
I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  sense 
hobler  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
following  speech,  unless  it  means  a 
lame  or  hobbling  thing.  He  speaks 
of  his  ill  success  as  a  fiddler  : 

Marry,  sir,  jou  see  I  |(o  wet  shod  and  dry  mouthed, 
for  yet  could  I  never  Ket  new  shoes  or  ^cood  drink : 
rather  than  I'll  lead  this  life,  I'll  throw  my  tiddle  into 
the  leads  for  a  hobler.       Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  v,  3. 

It  was  French  also.  Roquefort  says, 
**  Hobeler^  cavalier  qui  monte  un 
<:heval  Ecossois,  qu*on  nommoit 
anciennement  kobin  ;**  which  Coles 
also  testifies,  by  rendering  it,  **  Velites 
olim  in  Gallia  merentes.*'  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  origin  is  Scotch, 
not  Irish, 
f  HOBIDY-BOOBY.  A  popular  term  of 
contempt. 

His  legs  are  distorted  so  many  several  ways  that  he 
looks  like  a  hobidy  booby,  pmit'd  up  with  a  couple  of 
crooked  billets.        Man's  Treachery  to  Woman,  1720. 

tHOBY,  or  HOBBY.  A  small  horse ; 
a  nag.  Hobbies  were  strong  active 
horses,  of  rather  a  small  size,  and 
are  reported  to  be  originally  natives 
of  Ireland.  It  is  pretended  that  they 
were  so  much  liked  and  used  that  the 
word  became  a  proverbial  expression 
for  anything  of  which  people  are 
extremely  fond. 

fHOCAS-POCAS,  was  the  usual  old 
speUing  of  a  well-known  phrase. 

If  I  do  not  think  women  were  got  with  riddling,  whip 
roe  1  Hocaa,  Poem,  here  you  shall  have  me,  and  there 
yuu  shall  have  me.      Randolph**  Jealous  Lovers,  J  646. 

On  Hoeas  Pocas. 
Here  Hocas  lyes  with  his  tricks  and  his  knocks, 
Whom  death  hath  made  sure  as  a  juglcrs  box ; 
Who  many  hath  cozen'd  by  his  lei^er-demaio. 
Is  presto  convey'd  and  here  underhiiii. 
Thns  Hocas  he's  here,  and  here  he  is  not, 
While  death  phiid  the  Uocas,  and  brought  him  to  th' 
pot  Wilts  RrcreatiuHS,  1654. 

fHOCKAMORE.     A  sort  of  liquor. 

I  did  but  innocently  re|falc  myself  t'other  ilay ,  amongst 
other  choice  female  fnends,  at  my  lady  Gotxlfclluw's, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  hockamore. 

The  Richmond  Heiress,  1693. 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  wliich 
commenced  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Easter.  That  it  was  long  observed, 
and  that  gatherings,  or  collections  of 
money,  were  then  made,  is  certain, 
from  the  churchwardens*  accounts  of 
various  parishes  ;  but  its  origin  has 
been  much  disputed  by  historians  and 


antiquaries.  As  it  waa  a  moveable 
feast,  depending  upon  Easter,  it  could 
not  be  the  commemoration  of  any 
fixed  event,  as  some  have  pretended. 
The  whole  discussion,  which  is  much 
too  long  for  this  place,  may  be  seen 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  pp.  156 
— 16.5,  4toed.  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  who  combated  its  histori- 
cal origin,  it  has  been  derived  from 
hoch,  high,  German. 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  hock,  it 
was  applied  also  to  another  feast,  that 
of  harvest-home  ;  and  Herrick  has  a 
short  poem,  entitled  the  Hock-Cart^ 
or  Harvest-Home,  where  he  says, 

The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy,  to  sec  the  hock-cart  crown'd. 

HesperiJes,  p.  114. 

This  hock-tide  is  still  observed  in 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  under  the  corrupted 
names  of  haw  key ,  hockey,  or  horkey  ; 
in  which  Inst  form,  a  copious  descrip- 
tion of  the  festival,  as  observed  in 
Suffolk,  is  given  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  lor  November,  1820,  pp. 
492 — 198.  See  also  Todd's  Johnson, 
in  Hockey y  or  Hawkey.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  mentioned  it  in  his  Travels. 
Bloomfield,  though  a  Suffolk  lad,  does 
not  venture  on  the  provincial  name, 
but  celeb  rates  Aarv^^^-Aomf  in  common 
English.  See  his  Summer,  v.  287. 
To  HOCUS,  V,  To  cheat,  to  impose 
upon ;  from  hocus-pocus,  the  jargon 
of  pretended  conjurers  ;  the  origin  of 
which,  after  various  attempts,  seems 
to  be  rightly  drawn  from  the  Italian 
jugglers,  who  said  Ochus  Bochus,  in 
reference  to  a  famous  magician  of 
those  names.  Verelii  Epit.  Hist.  Suio- 
Goth.     See  Todd,  in  Hocus-pocus. 

The  mrrcer  cries,  wnscver  man  so  ho€uss*d  f  however 
1  have  enuuvli  to  niiiintain  nie  hfre 

Art  of  Wheedlinp,  p.  322. 
One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  Icjterdemuin,  with  which 
jii-jTirlrrs  hocas  the  vuljjiir.      NhIsoh,  quoted  hy  Todd. 

L' Estrange  has  hocus-pocussing,  at 
lenyrth.  Mr.  Malone  consideretl  the 
modern  word  hoax,  as  made  from  this ; 
a:id,  indeed,  between  hocuss'd  and 
hoaxt  there  is  hardly  any  difference, 
and  I  prefer  tliis  derivation  to  those 
that  are  more  learned.  See  Todd^  In 
Hocus.     It  is  a  stooog  confirmation 
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of  this  origi  3,  that  hoax  is  not  a  word 
handed  dow  a  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
but  very  lately  introduced,  by  persons 
who  might  have  retained  hocus,  a 
vrord  hardly  obsolete,  but  could  know 
nothing  of  Saxon,  or  the  books  in 
Lambeth  Library. 
HODDY-PEKE.  A  ludicrous  term  of 
reproach,  generally  equivalent  to  fool ; 
perhaps  originally  synonymous  with 
hodmandody  or  snail.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  Bacon  enumerates  hodmandody 
or  dodman,  among  fish  that  cast  their 
shells ;  what  he  means  is  doubtful. 

Art  here  again,  thou  hoddweke  ? 

Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PL,  ii,  45. 
What,  ye  braiusicke  fooles,  }e  hoddy-peake*,  jedoddy 
poulei,*doe  ye  believe  bini  ?  are  ye  seduced  also? 

Latim.  Srrm.,  fol.  44,  b. 
Wlio,  under  ber  buftband's  that  koddy-pekf's  nose, 
must  have  all  the  destining  dew  of  his  delicate  rose. 
Ntuh*$  Anatomie  of  Abturdities,  B. 

It  seems,  in  the  latter  place,  to  mean 
cuckold,  of  which  the  horned  snail 
might  be  thought  a  fit  emblem. 

-f-They  counte  peace  to  be  cause  of  ydelnes,  and  that 
it  maketh  men  kodiprket  and  cowardes. 

Christopher  son,  Ezk.  ag.  Rebel.,  1354. 

HODDY-POULE.  Thick  head,  dunder- 
head; the  same  as  Doddipol£. 

Whereat  1  much  wonder. 
How  such  a  hoddy  povle 
So  boldly  dare  controule, 
And  so  malapertly  withstand 
The  kyuges  owne'  hand. 

SkeltoH,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

HOFUL,  and  HOFULLY.  See  Todd. 
I  have  not  met  with  the  words. 

fHOGS.  "You  have  brought  your 
hoggs  to  a  fair  market,'*  Howell, 
1659,  said  ironically  of  any  one  who 
has  made  anv  niismann^^ement  of  his 
affairs. 

tHOGGARD.     A  pig-driver. 

1  had  the  elory  given  mc,  for  liii\-iug  played  my  part 
the  best  of  all  the  actors,  who  were  sume  of  them  of 
the  rudest  curt  of  the  people  of  I'aris,  and  according 
to  the  instructions  of  our  regent  (who  liad  in  him  no 
more  humanity  than  a  ho<f(jard)\\nOi  every  one  of  them 
a  fair  handkerchief  in  his  hand  for  want  of  a  more 
gracefuU  posture.  Comicall  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

fHOGGING-SHlRTS.  Charles  II,  in 
his  disguise  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  "had  an  old  cuarse  shirt, 
patched  both  at  the  neck  and  hands, 
of  that  very  coawe  sort  M'hich,  in  that 
country,  go  bv  the  name  of  hugging- 
shirtsr 

HOGH.  A  hill;  -rom  the  Dutch.  A 
place  near  Plymouth  was  so  car.ed, 
which  Camden  terms  the  haw. 


That  well  can  witness  yet  nnto  this  day 

The  westein  hoqh,  bfsprmklcd  with  tiie  gore 

Of  mighty  Gijcr'not.  Spent.  F.  €•,  II.  x.  10. 

Drayton  speaks  of  it  also  : 

All  doubtful  to  which  part  the  victory  would  go. 
Upon  that  lofty  place  at  Pliuncmth  cail'd  the  hot. 
Those  mijchty  wrestlers  met.    Polyolb.^  song  i,  p.  flK. 

fHOG-LICE.     Woodlice. 

And  if  the  worms,  called  wood-lice,  or  hog-Uet,  bt 
seen  in  great  quantities  together,  it  is  a  token  thst  it 
will  rain  shortly  aitei.    Husbas^wuM*t  Practice,  1673. 

fHOGLING. 

Yet  I  am  sory  for  the  qualitie  of  aom  of  your  nen, 
that  sir  Robert  Mansell  oeinz  now  in  the  Meditens- 
nean  with  a  cousiderable  naviul  strength  of  oars  apiMi 
the  Moors,  to  do  the  Spaniard  a  pleasure,  mar^sa 
Spinnia  should  in  a  hogling  way,  coange  his  vasaeta 
for  the  time,  and  takinjc commission  from  the  emperar, 
becom  his  senant  for  invading  the  Palatinat. 

Uoweirs  Fcmitiar  Letters.  16S0. 

fHO-GO.  Literally,  a  high  flavour, 
from  the  French  haut-gout.  Generally 
used  rather  in  burlesque. 

And  why  not  say  n  word  or  two 

Ot  she  that's  just  ?  witnesse  all  who 

Have  ever  beeu  at  thy  ho-po. 

Chovce  Droller jf,  16»6.  p.  S4. 
A  bad  husband  is  an  inconsiderate  piece  of  S4*ttiih  a- 
travagance ;  tor  though  hec«>nsi8t  of  tereral  ill  isfre* 
dieiits,  yet  still  good  fetlowship  is  the  causu  suu  fis 
turn,  anil  gives  liim  the  ho^o. 

Tucclte  Ingenious  Ckaraeters,  IfSlk 

HOGREL.  The  rustic  name  for  a  sheep 
of  two  years  old. 

And  to  the  temples  first  thev  hast,  and  aeeke 
By  sacrifice  for  grace,  m  ith  nogrrls  of  two  vears. 

Surrey,  Virg.,  ^.  iv,  1. 7' 

At  one  year  thev  are  hoys. 
fHOGSDON  CASK.     Over  a  Hogsdon 
cask  signifies  here  in  a  very  hurried 
and  unceremonious   manner,   but  we 
cannot  explain  the  phrnse  any  further. 

Tis  poor  and  kitchinglike  to  oome  to  downri^it  sad 
plain  terms  of  love ;  you  true  ladies  abhor  it,  fie  apoa 
It,  upon  one  meeting,  or  over  a  Hogsdon  ruJr.to  elss 
up  a  match.  The  fTixmrd,  a  Piny,  ISIO,  MS. 

HOG'SNORTON.  A  village  in  Oxford- 
shire, north-east  of  Chipping  Norton, 
which  Ray  says  was  properly  called 
Hoch  Norton^  but  is  now  Hook 
NortoHy  or  Hoke  Norton.  Camdea 
says,  that  the  clownishness  of  the 
inhabitants  occasioned  it  to  be  popu- 
larly called  Hog^s  Norton,  and  Rsy 
has  a  proverb  ot  that  meaning  : 

You  w  ere  born  at  Hm/'s  Xorlon.  I',  ^hi. 

Equivalent  to  saying,  you  are  a  clown. 
The  old  saying,  that  the  pigs  play  on 
the  organ  there,  was  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  joke,  callin*:  the 
inhabit H!its  pig»,  who  had  probably 
an  or^nn  in  their  church.  Ilav,  in 
another  place,  will  have  Pig,  or  i'ijj^ 
the  name  of  a  man  who  playrd  the 
organs  (see  p.  20('»),  and  there  iutd» 
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vertently  transfers  it  to  the  Hoke 
Norton  of  Leicestershire.  But  see 
Organs. 

But  the  great  work  in  which  I  mean  to  glory 

Is  in  the  railing  a  catlieilml  church  \ 

It  sliail  be  at  Hoy's  Morion,  with  m  pair 

Of  stately  orjcans ;  more  than  pity  'twere 

The piffi  ihould  lose  their  skill  fur  want  of  practice. 

Jlaud.  Muses'  U.k,Htj  Oluss,  O.  PL.  ijc,  212. 

If  thou  bestowst  any  curtesie  (lU  nire.  and  1  do  not 

requite  it,  then  chII  mee  cut.  and  say  I  was  brought 

up  at  Hogge  Norton,  where  p>ggfsj>la*/  o$i  tkf  organs. 

Nash's  Afitl.  of  Pierce  Femlesss,  K  4. 

HOIDEN.  Mr.  Gilford  has  suggested, 
that  hoiden  seems  to  be  used  for  a 
leveret  in  tlie  following  passage.  It 
clearly  appears  to  be  a  hunting  term 
for  some  kind  of  game  : 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare  o'  rac,  to  hunt 
counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  ii,  6. 

fHOIGH.  On  the  hoigh,  eagerly,  riot- 
ously. 

Durin-i  the  time  whilst  he  and  I  were  oonferrinff  of 
these  matters,  we  came  to  the  butchers  shambles, 
tliere  cumt:s  running  upon  the  Aot^A  together  to  meete 
me,  all  the  hucksters,  fishmonsers,  batchers,  coolcea, 
puddiii^vt  rights,  sellri-s  of  fresli  fish,  who  both  before 
I  brake,  as  also  after  I  became  bankroui,  I  had  beene 
beiuticiail  unto,  and  am  all  often  still. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

To  HOIT.  To  indulge  in  riotous  and 
noisy  mirth.  We  still  speak  of  a 
hoity-toity  person. 

lie  sings  and  hoitsKaA.  revels  among  his  drunken  com- 
panions. B.  Sr  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pest. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hogtiug  here  anon, 

You'll  wonder  ait  it. 

Ifebst.  Thraeian  Wonder,  ii,  1,  repr.,  p.  31. 
f  For  qiiestioiilesse  the  court  is  not  a  place  for  children, 
a  »cho<)le  tor  infants,  nor  a  market-place  for  bo^M, 
Atn/lhiifS.  and  kmiveries,  but  a  place  of  vertue,  wise* 
dotiie,  and  prudence.     Passenger  of  Benvenute,  1612. 

tHOKY-CAKE.     A  seed-cake. 

Rocke  Monday,  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shrovings, 
the  wukt-iuil  ketches  on  Christmas  e%'e,  itie  kokg,  or 
S4*e<l  nike.  these  he  yearely  keepes;  yet  lioldes  them 
no  reli(|urs  ot  popery 

(trerhtiry's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

Harvest  is  done,  therefore,  wife,  ninkc 

lor  han est  men  a  /toaty  cake. 

Poor  Robin,  1712. 

fHOLBOKN  was  the  high  road  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  by  which,  there- 
fore, condemned  malefactors  were 
carried  publicly  to  be  hanged.  It  is, 
therefore,  often  a  sul>ject  oF  alhisiou 
in  the  old  popular  writers. 

Item,  he  loves  to  rule  when  he  is  weary,  >ct  ot  ccr- 
tuine  times  he  holds  it  oniinoiii  to  rule  ii»  IL'lhorne. 

llarrtj  ll'hitf't  UH.rion,;  1G59. 

HOLD.  To  cry  hold!  when  persons 
were  fighting,  was,  according  to  the 
old  military  laws,  an  nullioritative  way 
of  separating  them.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage,   produced 


by  Mr.  Toilet;  it  declares  it  tc  be  ft 
capital  offence. 

Whosoever  shall  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary,  either 
ill  the  heat  or  othem  ise,  if  a  third  do  cry  hoUi,  to  the 
intent  to  nurt  them. 

Beltay's  Instructions  for  the  Wars,  transl.  1589. 

If  they  fought  in  lists,  the  general 
only  could  part  them.  J  bid.  This 
well  illustrates  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare : 

Nor  hcav'ii  peep  through  the  bUiuket  of  the  dark 
To  cry  hold  /  hold  I  Alnch.,  i,  5. 

Hold  was  also  the  word  of  yielding* 

See  Macb.,  v,  7. 

[To  take  hold,  a  term  in  hunting.] 

tWhen  a  hart  is  past  his  sixt  ycere,  he  is  generally  to 
be  called  a  hart  of  tenn,  and  afterwards  MccDnling  to 
the  increase  of  Iijh  hend,  whether  he  be  cnMriied, 
palmed,  or  crowned.  When  he  breaketh  heard,  and 
draweth  to  the  thickets,  or  coverts,  the  foresters  and 
woodmen  do  suy,  he  taketh  his  hold. 

Manwood's  Lawes  of  the  Forrest,  1598. 

The  HOLE.  One  of  the  meanest  apart- 
ments in  the  Counter  prison,  in  Wood- 
street,  was  so  called ;  as  a  still  worse 
room  had  the  name  of  Hell. 

But  if  e'er  we  clutch  him  again,  the  Counter  shall 
charm  him.    Rav.  The  hole  rot  him. 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  590. 
In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hell. 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem. 
Next  from  the  storks,  the  hole,  and  little-ease. 
Sad  places,  which  kind  nature  do  displcnse. 
And  from  the  rattUiig  of  the  keeper's  keys, 

Libera  nos.  Doniiue. 

Walks  of  Hogsdon,  vith  the  HumoHrs  of  Wood 

Strert  Couiptrr,  a  (IJoiucily,  1057. 

From  the  feather  bed  in  the  master's  side,  or  the 

Hock  bed  in  the  knight's  ward,  t(i  the  stniw  bed  ia 

the  hole.  Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  Fl ,  v,  48. 

See  also  0.  PL,  iv,  284. 
Here  it  is  said  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter. Perhaps  the  term  was  common 
to  many  prisons.  We  still  hear  of 
the  condemned  hole  in  Newgate.  See 
Fennor's  Compter's  Commonwealth, 
4to.  1617. 
HOLIDAME.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
for  Holy  Dame,  Our  Lady,  theYirgin 
Marv  ;  but  see  Halidam. 

Now,  bv  n^y  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina. 

Tarn,  of  Shr.,  v,  2. 

tllOLLAND  CHEESE.  Dutch  cheese 
has  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  a  rather  early  period. 

By  fire  in  Cheapside.  since  amulets  and  bracelets 
And  UAelueks  were  in  u^e,  the  price  of  sprats, 
JeniiMilem  .Vrtiehnrks,  and  Holland  cheese. 
Is  vt.y  murh  increased.  The  Citi/e  Match,  1639,  p.  10. 

HOLLOWMAS.  The  feast  of  All-hal- 
lows,  or  All  Saints ;  that  is,  the  first 
of  November.     See  Hallowmas. 

Slio  c:inie  adorit'd  hither  like  sweetest  May. 
Seal  back  like  hoUowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 

Bxch.  II,  V.  L 
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i'HOLM,  A  small  island,  especially  in 
n  river. 

Till  n  as  the  holmes,  two  sturdy  umpires  met 
ItiMwixt  tlie  quur'ling  Welsh  Hud  English  tydes, 
In  equall  distnncr  euch  from  other  set, 
As  both  removal  from  faire  Sevemea  sides. 

Zouche's  Dove,  161S. 

HOLPE,  and  HOLPEN.  The  old  pre- 
terite and  participle  of  to  help. 

Sir  Robert  never  help  to  make  this  leg.    K.  John,  i,  1. 

1  hou  Hrl  ray  warrior, 
I  holp  to  frame  thee.       *  Cor.,  ▼,  3. 

lie.  rcmembring  his  mercy,  hath  holpen  his  sen'ant 
Israel.  Magnificat,  Pruyer-Book  transt. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  the  preterite 
incorrectly  for  the  participle  : 

You  have  ko\p  to  ravish  your  own  daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  putes.      Cor.,  iv,  6. 

The  following  phrase  is  yet  occasion- 
ally used  in  low  life : 

A  man  u  well  holp  up,  that  trusts  to  y(m. 

Coin,  of  Err.,  iv,  1. 

tHOLSTER.  The  holsters  or  pistol-cases 
of  a  horse's  saddle  were  often  used  to 
conceal  articles  of  value,  in  carrying 
them  from  place  to  place. 

This  night  come  about  £100  from  Brampton  by 
carrier  to  me,  in  holsters,  from  my  father,  which  made 
me  laugh.  '  Pqujs'  Diary,  IWl. 

HOLT.  A  wood.  Saxon.  Sometimes 
a  high  wood. 

Or  as  the  wind  in  holts  and  shady  ereaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  iii,  6. 
About  the  rivers,  vallies,  holts,  and  crags. 
Among  the  ozyers,  and  the  waving  Hags. 

Browne,  Brit.  Vast.,  II,  ii,  p.  66. 
As  ovei  holt  and  heath,  as  thorough  frith  and  fell. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  862. 

Bishop  Percy  says,  sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies a  hill ;  but  in  the  passage  he 
quotes  from  Turbervile  it  clearly 
means  no  more  than  a  high  wood : 

Ye  that  frequent  the  hilles 

And  higliest  holtes  of  ail.    Glossary  to  Brligues,  vol.  i. 

The  other  passage  is  not  decisive. 
Mr.  Ellis  says,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
that  holts  properly  meant  woody  hills. 
Specim.,  vol.  ii,  p.  33. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  corruptly  used  instead  of  hold,  for 
the  sake  of  rhyming  to  bolt: 

But  sooner  shall  th'  Almighties  thunderbolt 
Strike  me  down  to  the  cave  tencbrious. 

The  lowest  land,  and  damned  spirits'  holt. 
Than,  he.  Solimus,  £mp.  of  the  Titrlrs,  A  4. 

'fHOME.  To  pay  home,  to  press  hard 
upon  another  in  combat. 

Aere  meo  me  lacessis,  thou  gevest  me  scoffe  for  scoflTe, 
or  as  we  saie,  thon  paiesl  me  home.  Elyot,  1539. 

To  touch  home,  to  give  a  mortal 
wound. 

iSox.  ^'ot  any,  Austria ;  neither  tonclit  I  tliet*. 
Aust.  Somebody  tovehtme  home ;  vainc  world  liirewcll. 
Dying  I  fall  on  my  dead  Lucibell. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman. 


HOMELING.  A  native  of  any  place, 
and  resident  there :  indiyena. 

So  that  within  a  wh^le  t)iey  began  to  molest  tbs 
homelings  (fur  so  I  tinde  the  word  indigena  to  be 
Englished  in  an  old  booke  that  I  have,  wherein  oisaM 
is  translated  also  an  homeling).  HoUnsk.,  vol.  i.  AS. 
f  Now,  there  were  two  legions  in  garriaou  for  defence 
of  this  citie,  to  wit.  Prima  Flavia,  and  Prima  Parthics, 
besides  many  homelings  and  naturall  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  auxiliarie  horsemen. 

Holland's  Jmsmanus  Mareettinus,  16Q9. 

HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN  BETWEEN 
HIS  BROWS,  prov.  An  odd  pro- 
verbial saying,  used  by  Shakespeare 
and  others.  Where  the  force  of  the 
comparison  lies,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive. The  skin  between  the  brows 
certainly  cannot  be  made  subservient 
to  dissimulation,  as  the  other  features 
may ;  but  this  seems  too  refined. 

An  'old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as, 
God  help.  I  would  desire  they  were,  but  in  faith 
honest,  as  the  skin  betvceen  his  brows. 

Much  Jdo,  iii,  S. 
It  shall  be  justified  to  thy  husband's  faish,  now :  toa 
slialt  be  as  honesht  as  the  sHu  between  his  komsh,  la. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  iv,  5. 
I  ant  as  true,  I  wold  tliou  knew,  as  skin  betwene  tkw 
browcs.  Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PL,  ii,  6f. 

1  am  Of  honest  as  the  skin  that  is 
Between  thy  brows.      Constable.  What  skin  between 

my  blows.' 
What  skin,  thou  knave  ?    I  uni  a  Christiiin ; 
And  what  is  more  a  constable !     What  skin  ' 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x.  308. 

In  the  following  pasi^age  the  same 
comparison  is  apphed  to  magnani- 
mity: 

Punt.  Is  he  magnanimous?  Gent.  As  the  shm 
between  your  brows,  sir. 

B.  Jous.  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  H..  i\.  2. 

But  this  seems  to  be  mere  burlesque. 
To  HONEST.     To  do  honour  to. 

Sir  Amorous!  you  have  very  much  honesled  my 
lodgtng  with  yoiur  presence.  B.  Jons.  Silent  Woman. 
Surel> ,  you  should  plcHse  God,  benefit  your  country, 
and  honest  your  own  name. 

Ascham,  Scholemaster,  Prcf.,xvii,  e<l.  Upt 
iXhat  it  is  a  grosse  lUittcring  of  tyred  cmelty  to 
honest  it  with  the  title  of  demenry.  That  to  eate 
much  at  other  men's  cost,  and  little  athi8  0wne,is 
the  wholesoiuest  and  most  nourishing  diet,  both  in 
court  and  countrey. 

Orerbitry's  New  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615. 

HONESTY,  for  credit  or  reputation. 

When  sir  llios.  More  was  at  the  place  of  execution, 
he  said  to  the  hangman,  "I  promise  thee  that  thoa 
shult  never  have  hotteslie  in  tlie  strvkuig  of  my  bead, 
my  nccke  is  so  short."  Hail's  Ckron.,  p.  256. 

This  remarkable  speech  is  exactly 
copied  by  the  author  of  the  old 
drama  of  Damon  and  Pithias  : 

Come  Uronno,  doo  thine  office  now,  why  is   tLy 

colour  80  dead  ? 
My  neck  is  so  short,  that  thou  wilt  never  have  konesti* 

in  strikmg  of  this  head.  O.  PL,  i,  241. 

fHONEY.     To  sell  honey  for  a  half- 
penny, to  rate  at  a  vile  price. 

Thou  that  in  thy  dialogues  sotdst  hvnmieffw  a  hai/c- 
penie,  and  the  choyscst  writers  extant  fur  cues  a 
peece.  Nash,  Pierce  Pesulesse,  1593. 
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To  HONEY.  To  sweeten  or  delight, 
coax  or  flatter.  Shakespeare  has 
heen  thought  licentious  in  converting 
substantives  into  verbs,  and  the  con- 
trary ;  but  it  will  appear  in  this  work 
that  this  interchange  was  much  au- 
thorised by  the  custom  of  his  time : 

Can'st  thou  not  hcney  me  with  fluent  speach, 
And  even  adore  my  toplesie  villainy  ? 

Jntonio  and  Mellida,  A  4. 

0  nnpeernblel  invention  rare! 
Thou  ^od  of  policy,  it  konies  me. 

Makontent,0.  PL,  i\,  66. 
Was  ever  rascal  honey'dwo  with  poison? 

Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  246. 

Shakespeare  has  made  it  a  neuter 
verb,  and  used  it  contemptuously  for 
courting;  i.e.,  calling  each  other 
honey : 

Stew'd  in  corruption;  koneyiug  und  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty.  Haml.,  ill,  4. 

"tClo.  A  prctious  viUaine:  a  goodvillaine  too. 
Well  if  he  be  no  worse ;  that  is  doe  worse. 
And  kaify  me  in  my  death-stinging  thoughts, 

1  will  preferre  him.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

tHONEYCOMB  was  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Darlynge.  a  wunton  termc  used  in  veneriall  speach, 
as  be  these :  konycombe,  pvggisnye,  su  etehert,  true 
love.  nuloet^t  Abccdarinm,  1552. 

tHONEY-FLY.  A  bee.  The  French 
mouche-umiel. 

up,  up,  ye  princes !  prince  and  people,  rise. 

And  run  to  sciioolc  among  the  kony-flirs.  Dn  Barta*. 

tHONEY-MOON.  A  first  period  of 
prosperity  or  of  enjoyment. 

1  was  there  entertained  as  well  by  the  great  friends 
my  lather  made,  us  by  mine  ownc  forwnrdnesse, 
where  it  being  now  but  honey -moone,  I  endeavoured 
to  court  it.  Lylie*s  Eitpkues. 

tHONEY-RORE.     The  dew  of  honey. 

She  censt ;  and  with  her  snowie  arms  most  white 

About  the  neck  she  clasps  him  soft  and  light. 

He  seems  to  shrink,  she  clings  and  toyes  the  more ; 

He  on  a  sudden  felt  loves  honev-rore 

Soak  in,  and  wonted  flames  to  heat  his  heart, 

And  to  o'respread  his  bones  and  every  part. 

Virgit,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

HONEYSTALKS.  Clover  flowers,  which 
contain  a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common 
for  cattle  to  overcharge  themselves 
with  clover  and  die. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous. 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honeystalks  to  sheep. 

Tit.  Jndr.,  iv,  4. 

HOODMAN-BLIND.  The  childish 
sport  now  called  blind-man's  buff. 

What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodnicn-uUnJ  ? 

Haml.,  iii,  4. 
Come,  boy,  and  make  me  this  same  groaning  love. 
Troubled  with  stitches  and  the  cougu  o'  the  lungs, 
That  wept  his  eyes  out  when  he  wus  a  child. 
And  ever  since  I'lath  shot  at  hudman-blind,  &c. 

Merry  Dev.  of  Edm.,  O.  PL,  v,  262. 
Why  should  I  play  at  hoodman-blind  ? 

Wise  Woman  of  Hogsden. 

HOOD-WINK,  «.     Drayton    has    this 


word,  which  must  mean  the  same  a» 
hoodman-blind. 

By  moonshine  many  a  night  do  give  each  other  chase 
At  hood-xcink,  bHiley-breuk,  &c. 

Polyolb.,  XXX.  p.  1325 

By  HOOK  OR  CROOK.  By  one  in- 
strument  or  another.  Warton  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  been  falsely  derived 
from  two  lawyers  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  judge  Hooke  and  judge 
Crooke ;  but  he  shows  that  it  is 
twice  used  by  Spenser,  and  occurs 
also  in  Skelton.  Observ,  on  Spenser^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  235.     See  Todd. 

tNor  wyll  suffer  this  boke 

By  hooke  ve  by  crooke 

Prvnted  for  to  be.       Skelton,  Colin  CUmL 
-i-Thercafter  all  tiiat  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 
The  spoilc  of  peoples  evil  ifotten  good. 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap't  by  hooke  and  crooke. 
And  burning  all  to  ashes  pour'd  it  down  the  brooke. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  27. 
1  Likewise  to  get,  to  pill  and  poll  by  hooke  and  erooke 
BO  much,  as  that,  &c.  Holland's  Suetonius. 

HOOP.  A  name  for  a  quart  pot ;. 
such  pots  being  anciently  made  witli 
staves,  bound  together  with  hoops, 
as  barrels  are. 

The  Englishman's  healths,  his  hoops,  cans,  half-cans, 
Jfcc.  Decker's  Gul's  Homb.,  p.  28. 

I  believe  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were  invented,  that 
every  man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more. 

Jfash's  Fierce  Fenileue. 

They  were  usually  three  in  number 
to  such  a  pot ;  hence  one  of  Jack 
Cade's  popular  reformations  was  to 
increase  their  number : 

The  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  1  will 
muke  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.     2  Hen.  FI,  iv,  2. 

Will  not  this  explain  cock-a-hoop^ 
better  than  the  other  derivations  ?  A 
person  is  cock-a-hoop,  or  in  high 
spirits,  who  has  been  keeping  up  the- 
hoop^  or  pot,  at  liis  head. 
fHOOP-RINGS. 

But,  I  pray  you,  nothing 
I'rom  the  poor  country  villagers? 
Pan.  Ver>'  iitUe ; 

Hoop-rings  and  childrens  whistles,  and  some  forty 
Or  hfty  dozen  of  gilt-spoons,  that's  alL 

Cartwright's  Lady  Errant,  165U 

tHOOP-SLEEVES.  Wide  capacioua^ 
sleeves. 

His  heraldry  gives  him  plHcc  before  the  minister, 
because  the  law  was  before  the  gospell.  Next  tcrme 
he  wiilkes  his  hoopsleeve  gownc  to  the  hall;  there  it 
proclumies  him. 

Overbury's  New  und  Choise  Characters,  161B, 

fHOOPER'S-HlDE.  A  name  for  the 
game  of  blind-man's  buff. 

But  Robbin  fiiuiing  him  silly. 

Most  friendiy  touk  him  aside, 
The  while  that' his  wife  with  Willy 

Was  pluyin/  at  honpers  hide. 

The  Wmckcsler  Wedding,  an  old  ballad, 

HOOVES.    Used  for  the  phiral  of  hoof. 
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The  furious  genets  seem,  in  tlicir  career, 
To  make  an  earthquake  with  tlieir  tliundring  hooves. 

Faiukatc's  Lusiad,  vi,  64. 

"f  HOPS,  ^s  thick  as  hops,  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  phrase  which  is  not 
easily  accounted  for  if  the  cultivation 
of  hops  in  England  be  as  recent  as 
generally  supposed. 

The  newea  of  thee  shall  fill  the  harbers  shops. 
And  at  the  bake-houses,  as  tkicke  aa  hops 
The  tailing  women  as  they  mold  their  bread 
Shall  with  their  dough  thy  fourefold  praises  knead. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
O  famous  Coriat,  hadst  tliou  rome  a(;ainc, 
Thou  wouldst  liare  told  us  newes,  direct  and  plaine. 
Of  lyjcers,  elephants  iiud  nutclops, 
And  tnousiind  other  tliiii{;s  as  thicke  as  hops. 
Of  men  with  long  tu  It- s,  taicU  like  to  hounds. 
Of  oysters,  one  whose  tish  weigh'd  forty  pounds.  Ibid. 

tHOP-OF-MY-THUMB.  A  terra  of 
contempt,  but  it  does  not  appear 
necessarily  to  imply  diminutiveness. 

Sophos?  a  hop  of  my  thumb,  a  wretch,  a  wretch ! 
Should  Sophos  meet  us  there  accompany'd  with  some 

champion, 
With  whom  'twere  anv  credit  to  encounter, 
Were  he  as  stout  as  llercules  himself, 
Then  would  1  buckle  with  them  hand  to  hand. 

miy  BeguiUd. 
Plaine  friend  hop  of  my  thum,  know  you  who  we  are  ? 

The  Taming  of  a  Hhretc,  1694. 

HOPDANCE.  A  fiend  meutioned  by 
Shakespeare's  Edgar,  when  person- 
ating mad  Tom.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

llopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herring. 

Lear,  in,  6. 

•HOP-HARLOT.  A  coarse  coverlet, 
evidently  corrupted  from  hap-harlot ; 
from  to  hapy  in  the  sense  of  to  wrap, 
A  burlesque  kind  of  compound, 
similar  to  that  by  which  a  stout 
wrapping  coat,  or  cloke,  is  sometimes 
called  a  wrap-rascal.  In  both  cases, 
the  thing  itself  is  meant  to  be  ridi- 
culed, by  appropriating  it  to  such 
wfcarers.  It  is  variously  noticed  in 
old  dictionaries,  and  absurdly  enough 
by  some  etymologists,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Todd's  Johnson.  Dag-swain, 
which  occurs  with  it,  seems  a  similar 
compound. 

Covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of 
dag-swain,  or  hop-harlots. 

Harrison,  Pref.  to  Holinsh.,  ch.  12. 

HOPE,  for  mere  expectation,  as  spero 
is  sometimes  used  in  Latin,  and 
€X7r(£(i>  in  Greek. 

By  liow  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

Hen.  IF,  i,  2. 


By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hoves 


So  also  the  verb  : 

I  cannot  hope 
Csrspj  and  Autony  shnil  well  greet  together. 


This  use  of  the  word  was  not,  how- 
ever, common  ;  and  Puttenbam, 
relating  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth 
that  he  said  "I  hope  I  shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow,*'  calls  it  "an  ill 
shapen  terme.*' 

Whereat  the  king  laughed  a  good,  not  only  to  see  tU 
tunnel's  value  fcare,  but  also  to  heare  bis  ill  shapa 
tcrnie.  Art  ofPoesie,  B.  iii,  cb.  21 

This  reading,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  ballad,  as  now  extant ;  there 
it  stands  thus : 

A  collt  r.  a  coller,  the  tanner  he  sayd, 

1  trott  e  it  will  breed  sorrowe : 
After  a  coller  cometh  a  baiter, 

1  troKc  1  sliall  be  haug'd  to-morrov. 

Percy's  Rel.,  ii,  p.  9i 

The  HOPE,  on  the  Bankside  in  Surrey, 
one  of  the  London  theatres,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  at  which 
Ben  Jonson*8  Bartholomew  Fair  wu 
acted,  as  appears  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  induction  to  that 
play : 

Articles  of  agreement  indented,  between  the  specta- 
tors or  hearers,  at  the  Hope,  un  the  Bahk»idc,  la  tli^ 
county  u(  Surr>',  on  the  one  jinrty ;  and  the  autbor  of 
Barthuloniew  Fair,  m  the  said  place  and  rountj.tfa 
tlie  other  paity,  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of  t>c(abcr 
1614,  &c.  Induct,  io  Bartk.  Air 

The  Hope,  however,  was  not  one  of 
the  regular  theatres,  but,  as  well  as 
the  Swan  and  the  Rose  (also  on  the 
Bankside),  was  chiefly  used  as  a  bear- 
garden. Why  Jonson  produced  his 
play  there,  I  know  not ;  but  he  speaks 
very  contemptuously  of  the  place : 

Thouirh  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  the  same  region  thst 
some  iiere  pi*rhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that 
the  author  hath  tnerein  obsenrd  a  special  decorom; 
the  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smithfield,  and  as  stinkicc 
evety  uhit.  /UZ 

tHOPPER.     A  wild  swan. 

A  hopper  or  wilde  swan,  onocrotalns. 

WithaW  Dictionaries  ed.  1606,  p.  3i 

HOPSHACKLES.  What  these  were, 
we  can  only  guess.  By  the  context, 
in  the  following  passage,  where  only 
I  have  found  it,  they  appear  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon 
the  loser  of  a  race,  by  the  judges  of 
the  contest. 

Suclt  runners,  as  commonly  they  shore  and  sbooUtf 
to  stand  foremost,  vet  in  the  end  tliey  come  behiml 
others,  and  deserve  but  the  hopshackUs,  if  the  oustcn 
of  the  game  be  right  judjres. 

Asch.  Scholemasler,  p.  166.  ed.  Upt 

tHORN-FAIR.  A  fair  formerly  held 
at  Charlton  in  Kent,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  popular  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
See  Cuckold' s-poiNT. 
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When  men,  without  cloaths,  go  naked  and  bare, 
And  cuckolds  forget  to  march  to  Horn-fair; 
When  an  old  face  shall  please  as  well  as  a  new, 
Wives,  husbands,  and  lovers  will  ever  be  true. 

Newest  Acad,  of  Complimenlt. 
Now  in  small  time  comes  on  Horn-fair, 
Your  horns  and  ladles  now  prepare  ; 
While  some  that  go  to  see  the  sport. 
Come  home  with  broken  noddles  for't. 

Poor  Robin,  1730. 
Now  weddings  are  in  season,  and  may  be  had  with- 
out a  iii'puce,  if  you  cause  suflicicnt  notice  to  be 
given  ;  but  before  that  is  done,  both  party s  ought  to 
be  ii-^reid.  and  lie  well  satisfied  that  they  love  one 
another  ;  for  if  the  woman  love  not  the  mnn  as  well 
as  he  loves  her,  it  will  be  but  half  a  wedding,  and 
perlin])<i  the  woi-st  half  too;  for  in  that  case,  nit  hough 
she  may  consent  to  take  water  with  him  at  t'uion> 
stairs  to  be  married,  yet  she  may  afterwards  fall 
down  and  land  him  at  Cuckold 's-point,  and  make  him 
take  his  next  night's  lodging  at  Horn-fair,  with  a 
breiiklast  nfter  it  that  may  ride  upon  his  crop  as  long 
as  he  lives,  or  at  least  as  long  as  they  both  live 
together.  Poor  Robin,  1733. 

HORN-THUMB.  A  nick-name  for 
a  pick-pocket.  *This  quaint  term 
lias  l)een  well  illustrated  bv  Mr. 
Gifford,  from  whose  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson  the  followinp:  illustrations  of 
it  are  taken.  It  alludes  to  an  old 
expedient  of  pick-pockets,  or  cut- 
purses,  who  were  said  to  place  a  case 
or  thimble  of  horn  on  their  thumbs, 
tc  reoist  the  edge  of  their  knife,  in 
the  act  of  cutting  purses. 

I  mean  a  child  of  the  horn-thumb,  a  babe  of  booty, 
boy,  a  cut-purse.  Burt.  Fair,  act  li,  p.  413. 

But  co^in,  bicause  to  thnt  ofticc  ytt  may  not  nmir, 
Frequf  lit  ytmr  exercises : — a  hurne  on  vour  thumhe. 
A  quick  i  ye.  a  shar])  kniglit .  Cambi$es,  0.  Pi. 

We  also  give  for  our  arms  three  wlietstones  in  gules, 
with  no  difference,  and  upon  <mr  creste.  a  left  Iwnd, 
with  a  home  upon  the  thnmbe,  and  a  knife  in  the 
hande.  Aforal  Dialogue,  by  fF.  BuUeyn. 

HOROLOGE.  A  clock  ;  from  the  Latin 
horoloffium. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set. 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.  Othello,  11,3. 

The  cock,  the  country  horologe,  that  rings 

The  chearful  warning  to  the  sun's  awake. 
Missing  the  dawning  srantles  in  his  wings. 

And  to  his  roost  doth  ^^dly  him  betake. 

Drayton's  Moses,  B.  ii,  j).  1394. 

HORSE-COURSER,  properly  HORSE- 
SCOURSER.  A  horse-dealer.  See 
ScoURSE.  Equorum  mau^j  ^-oles, 
Junius  was  wrong  in  deriving  n  ,rom 
the  Scotch  word  cose ;  it  is  from  the 
English  word  .vco/iv,  to  exchange, 
and  means  literally  a  horse-chantfer. 
See  ScORSE.  Hence  Coles  has  also 
horse-covnting,  equorum  permntatio. 
Abr.  Fleming  thus  defines  it:  ** Man- 
go efjuoruirif  a  horse  sconser;  he  that 
buyeth  horses,  and  putteth  them 
away  again  by  chopping  and  chang- 
ing."    NomencL,  p.    514,  a.      The 


horse-courser  in  Ben  Jouson's  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  and  that  described  in 
Overbury'a  Characters  (51),  are  evi- 
dently horse-dealers,  and  nothing  else. 
From  Whalley*8  note  on  Barth.  Fair, 
act  iii,  so.  4,  it  appears  that  the  word 
was  familiar  to  him  in  this  sense, 
though  now  quite  disused.  See 
Johnson,  who  instances  the  word 
from  Wiseman  and  L' Estrange. 

He  that  lights  upon  ahorse,  in  this  plnre  [Sniithfield], 
from  an  old  hors^-conrser,  sound  both  in  wind  and 
limb,  may  light  of  an  honest  wife  in  the  stews. 

'  D.  LuptoH*s  London,  Harl.  Misc.,  ix,  p.  317. 
Tlieir  provender,  iliough  divers  horse-omrsers,  that 
live  by  sale  of  hunte,  do  feed  them  with  sodden  rie,  or 
beanemeale  sod,  pampering  theiu  up.  that  they  may 
be  the  fairer  to  the  eie ;  yet  it  is  not  g<H}d  foode  to 
labour  with         If.  Googe  on  Husbamtry,  B.  iii,  \i^),  b. 

HORSELEECH;  from  leech,  in  the 
sense  of  surgeon.  A  horse-doctor  or 
farrier. 

Or  if  the  horselenrh  would  adventure  to  minister  a 
potion  to  a  sicke  piitient,  in  that  hi*e  hath  knowlcdtre 
to  give  a  drench  to  a  di!«o:tstMl  hoi-se,  he  ^t  ould  make 
hinisell  an  asse.  Enphnrs,  Epint.  Ded.,  A  2.  b. 

HORSE-LOAVES,andnORSE-BREAD. 
A  peculiar  sort  of  bread,  made  for 
feeding  horses.  It  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  present  to  give  bread  to 
horses ;  for  which  reason  we  often 
read  of  horse  loaves^  &c.  The  receipts 
for  making  these  loaves  are  given  in 
various  books  on  hunting.  Thus  in 
6.  Markham's  book  on  the  hunting- 
horse  : 

The  next  food,  which  is  somewhat  stronger  and  better 
is  bread  thiu  made:  take  two  bushels  of  good  clean 
beans  and  one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  grind  them 
together;  then,  through  a  fine  range,  bolt  out  the 
quantity  of  two  pecks  of  pure  meal,  and  bake  it  in 
two  or  three  losives  by  itself;  and  the  rest  siit  through 
a  meal  sive,  and  kneud  it  with  water,  and  good  store 
of  barme,  and  so  bake  it  in  great  loaves,  and  with  the 
courser  bread  feed  your  horse  in  his  rest,  and  with 
the  finer  against  the  days  of  sore  Inbour. 

Book  1,  p.  62. 

Another  receipt  is  in  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  on  the  hunting-horse, 
p.  49,  which  is  also  made  of  one  part 
wheat  and  two  parts  beans,  and 
directed  to  be  made  into  "great 
household  peck  loaves — to  avoid 
crust."  So  also  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book. 

This  kind  of  food  is  particularly  re- 
commended to  strengthen  the  animal, 
which  elfeet  is  still  attributed  to  com- 
mon bread : 

On  that  1  were  in  my  oat-tub,  with  a  horse-loaf. 
Something  tc  hcurteu  me. 

B.  and  Ft.  Night  Walker^  v,  1. 
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Latimer  shows  how  common  it  was 
80  to  feed  horses : 

For  wlieu  a  ninn  ridetli  by  the  M'ay,  and  commetli  to 
his  inue,  and  givetli  to  the  hoittler  his  liorse  to  walk, 
and  s<>  himself  sitteth  at  the  table  and  maketh  good 
cheere,  and  Turifetteth  his  horse,  the  hostU'r  ronieth 
and  sailli.  Sir,  Aotc  much  ir^aJ  shall  1  s£i\  v  your  horse  ? 

Ser/n.,  fol.  158,  b. 

These  loaves,  being  large,  became  a 
jocular  measure  for  tlie  height  of  any 
very  diminutive  person  : 

Her  face  was  vran,  n  lean  and  writhel'd  skin, 
Her  stature  scant  three  horsf-loares  did  exceed. 

Harringt.  Jrioslo.  vii,  62. 

Minshew  defines  the  word  dwarf  to 
mean  "a  dandiprat  or  elfe,  one 
no  higher  than  three  horse-loaves'^ 
So  also  Cotgrave,  in  Nain,  Rye- 
bread  is  said  to  be  given  now  to 
horses  in  Flanders.  Cens.  Lit,,  x, 
p.  369. 

tLastly  for  horse-bread,  that  three  hone-loves  be 
sold  by  the  Imker  for  a  penie,  xiiij.</.  for  x^.  and 
every  Toafe  to  weij^h  the  full  «  eight. 

Dalton'i  Count  try  Justice,  1620. 

fHORSE-NIGHTCAP.  A  bundle  of 
straw. 

Those  that  clip  that  they  should  not  shall  have  a 
horse-niffht-eap  for  their  labour. 

l^enniles  rarliamenl  of  Threed-bare  Poets,  1608. 

HORT-YARD.  A  garden,  now  softened 
to  orchard ;  from  or tg card,  Saxon, 
which  itself  is  put  for  wyrtgeard,  a 
place  for  herbs. 

The  horl-yard  entering,  admires  the  fair 

And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys,  cited  by  Todd. 

HOSE.  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both 
in  one.  Chausses,  French.  In  French, 
distinguished  into  high  hose  and  low 
hose :  haut  de  chausses,  and  bas  de 
chausses  (as  here,  Uppek  and  ne- 
ther STOCKS,  which  see) ;  the  present 
word  bas  being  only  a  contraction  of 
the  above.  Hose  are  most  probably 
derived  from  tlie  Saxon  hosa,  though 
the  Welch  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
even  the  French  not  remote. 
In  the  following  quotations  hose  evi- 
dently mean  breeches,  or  the  whole 
lower  garment : 

And  youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatick  day.  JUerrv  W.  W.,  iii,  1. 

Their  points  being  broken — down  fell  vxe\xhose 

1  Hen.  IV,  u,  4. 
O.  rhimes  are  guards  wn  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  S. 

Slop   is   indeed    an     emendation    of 
Theobald's,  but  is  indubitably  right. 
Trunk  hose  were  the  round  swelling 
breeches,  such  as  are  ridiculed  in  the 
following  passage : 


Nay  yon  are  8trons;e  men,  els  you  could  not  bene 
tliese  britches,  /r  Are  these  such  great  houf  i> 
faith,  goodniaii  colUer,  you  see  with  your  nose.  ^ 
mine  honestie  I  have  but  one  lining  in  one  hots,  )M 
7  els  of  rug. 

Again : 

These  are  no  hose,  but  water  bougets,   I  tell  Uiee 

plaync ; 
Good  for  none  bu*^  suche  as  have  no  buttockes. 
Dyd  you  ever  see  two  suche  Utile  Bobin  ruddocka 
So  hidcn  vrith  breeches  ?   chill  say  no  more  kst  I 

ofTcnde ; 
Who  invented  these  monsters  first,  did  it  to  a  godly 

ende, 
To  have  a  male  readie  to  put  in  other  folke's  stoffe. 
I>amon  and  FUhias,  O.  PL,  i.  219. 

A  male  is  a  trunk. 

Sometimes  I  have  seene  Tarlton  play  the  dowite, 
and  use  no  other  breeches  than  such  sloppes  or 
slivings,  as  now  many  gentlemen  weare  j  titey  ut 
almost  ciipable  of  a  bushell  of  wheate,  and  if  thej  bee 
of  sacke-cloth  they  woulde  serve  to  carrie  mawltto  the 
mill.  This  absurde,  clownish,  and  unseemly  attire 
only  by  custome  now  is  not  mialiked.  but  rather  v^ 
proved.  Wright's  Passions  of  the  Minde,  1801, 

in  Cens.  IaL,  ix,  178. 

\To  make  one*s  heart  sink  into  hit 
hose,  to  terrify  him.] 

+When  1  was  hurte,  then  twenty  more  of  those. 
I  made  the  Roniaynes  harts  to  take  their  hose. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  la87. 

To  HOST,  from  the  substantive  an  host. 
To  take  up  abode,  to  lodge. 

Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 

Com.  t^ Er.,\,l. 
Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host.  AlTs  W.,  iii,  S. 

Also,  to  encounter  with  armies.  In 
this  sense  Milton  and  Phillips  bare 
used  it.  See  Johnson.  An  hosting 
pace,  therefore,  in  Holinshed,  means 
a  fit  pace  for  an  onset  in  battle: 

The  prince  of  WhIcs  was  ready  in  the  field  with  livi 

Eeople,— and  advanced  forward  with  them  toward 
is  enimies,  an  hosting  pace.  Vol.  n,  N  n  1 

[Also  to  receive  the  sacrament.] 

fHe  fell  sick  and  like  to  die,  whereupon  he  tss 
shriven  and  would  have  been  hosted,  and  he  dont 
not  for  fear  of  casting.  Scogin*s  Jests,  p.  S7- 

HOSTRY.     An  inn  ;  from  hast. 

And  now  'Us  at  home  in  mine  '.ostrjf. 

MarUn'*sFkms(*s,Ti,h. 

Dryden  has  used  it,  but  it  seems  to 
be  now  obsolete.     See  Johnson. 
Also  for  a  lodgine  in  general : 

Only  these  marishes  and  myrie  bogs. 

In  which  the  fearful  ewftM  do  build  their  bowies, 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  'mongat  the  croaking  frogs. 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  don. 

f  And  yet  at  Lent  assises  anno  Dom.  1631,  sir  Jaafli 
Ley  delivered  in  his  charge,  that  innes  were  kosteria, 
by  the  common  Uw,  and  that  every  man  might  erect 
and  keepe  an  inne  or  an  hosterU,ao  aa  tbeywert 
probi  homines,  men  of  good  conversation,  fame,  sai 
report,  and  dwelling  in  meet  places. 

DaUon's  Countrey  Juslice,\&. 
tNor  are  the  men  only  expert  herein,  but  the  woKca 
and  maids  also,  in  their  common  kostries. 

HoveWs  Fitmitiar  Letters,  16Ml 

HOT.     Called;   used  passiyely  aa  the 
preterite  of  to  hight. 
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Whylome  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 

Hint  happy  land,  aud  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defvid  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  hot 
The*  well  «)l  hie.  Spcu.  F.  q.,  I,  xi,  29. 

80  also  hote : 

And  after  hin»  another  knight  that  hoU 

Sir  Brienor.  so  sore  that  none  him  life  behote. 

Ihid.,  IV,  ir,  40. 

Also  for  the  past  participle  or  pre- 
terite of  to  hit: 

A  riper  smitten  or  hot  with  a  reed  is  astooied. 

ScoVs  Discocery  of  JTitekcn^t,  S  8. 

tHOTCHPOTCn. 

lUc.  Nay,thaUplaine  in  Littleton,  for  if  that  fee-timple 
and  the'fee  uiie  be  put  together,  it  is  called  kolek- 
potch;  now  this  word  hotch-potch,  in  English  is  a 
padding,  for  in  such  a  puiidiug  is  not  cumonly  one 
thing  only,  but  one  thing  with  another. 

RetumefroHi  Ptrttasms,  1606. 

f  HOT-COCKLES.  An  old  game,  prac- 
tisetl  especially  at  Christmas,  in  which 
oiie  person  knelt  down  hoodwinked, 
and  being. struck  behind,  was  to  guess 
who  iutiicted  the  blow.  It  is  often 
alluded  to.  To  sit  upon  hot-cockles 
seems  to  mean  here  to  be  very  im- 
patient. 

Hce  i.iu^hs  and  kicks  like  Clirysippus,  when  hee  saw 
an  assc  cat  tigs  ;  and  sits  upon  hot'CocHcs  till  it  be 
blaz'd  abroad,  and  withal  intreats  his  neighbors  to 
make  bonelires  for  his  t^ood  h.ip  and  causeth  idl  the 
bels  uf  the  palish  to  ring  t»vili  ihc  peal  of  las  ownc 
fame.  0/jluk-  Gfaste  0/ Humors,  1639. 

Sir  Dot.  What?  why,  here  has  been  the  great  devil, 
and  all  the  Uttle  devils,  at  hut-cockUs ;  and  Belzebuh 
•nd  his  dam  at  barly-bre;ik.  World  in  thf  Moon,  1697. 
The  Poets  Hot  Cockles. 
Thus  poets  passing  time  awav, 
Like cnildren  at  hot-citckUs  play; 
All  strike  by  turn,  and  Will  is  strook, 
(And  he  lies  down  that  writes  a  book) ; 
Have  at  thee,  Will,  lor  now  I  come, 
Spread  thy  hand  fairc  upon  thv  bomb, 
tax  thy  much  insolence,  bold  bard, 
And  little  seuse,  1  strike  thus  hard. 
Whose  hand  was  that  ?  'twas  Jaspar  Mayne ; 
Kay.  there  you're  out,  he  down  again. 
With  Gocdioert.  preface  and  all. 
See  where  the  doctor  comes  to  maul 
The  author's  hauU,  'twill  make  him  reel. 
No,  Will  Hes  still  and  docs  not  feel ; 
That  books  so  light  'tis  all  one  whether 
You  strike  with  that,  or  with  a  feather. 
But  room  for  one  new  come  to  town. 
That  strikes  so  har^  hi  '11  knock  him  down. 
The  hand  he  knows,  since  it  the  place 
Has  toucht  more  tender  then  his  face ; 
Important  sheriff,  now  ihon  lyst  down. 
We^ll  kiss  thy  hands,  and  clap  our  own. 

Certaine  Vrrsrs  vcr'ittfu  by  severall  of  the 
Author's  frirnds,  to  be  re-printed  neitk  the 
Second  Edition  of  Gundibert,  16S3.  p.  28. 

d  HOT-HOUSE.  A  bagnio  ;  from  the 
hot  baths  there  used.  They  were  of 
no  better  fame  in  early  times  than  at 
present.  See  B.  Jons.  Epigrams, 
B.  i,  Ep.  7. 

Whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  sav,  pinck'd  down  in 
the  suburbs,  and  now  she  professfs  a  hot-house, 
which  is,  1  think,  a  very  ill  house  t<M». 

Mfut.  f^r  .v..  ii.  1. 
Besides,  sir,  you  sh.iU  never  ui'-U  lo  ;:»  to  .1  /^</- 
house,  you  iliall  swe^it  there  jit  court]  with  couif.i ;; 


5'our  mistress,  or  losing  your  money  at  primero,  a« 
Weil  ai  in  all  the  ktoves  iii  Swideii. 

B.  Jvn;.  Errrif  Man  out  of  his  H.,  iv,  8 
Marr)',  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat ;  1  were  better  go 
to  sixteen  hot  houses. 

Puritan,  lii,  6;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  598. 

Minshew  renders  hot-house  by  rapo- 
rarium,   &c.,  and  refers  to  Stew  and 
Stove.     fSee  Hcmmums.] 
fHOTIES. 

These  holy  titles  of  bishop  and  priest  are  now  grown 
odious  anion;;  such  poor  sciolists  who  scarce  know 
the  hoties  ol  things.  becau.'»e  thrv  savor  of  antiquity. 

llnrrlVs  t*n.niliar  Letten,  ICoO. 

"fHOT- SHOTS  appear  to  have  been  a 
class  of  soldiers,  perhaps  skirmishers. 

In  the  rearewurd  comes  CHptame  Cral),  Id  iitmant 
Lobster,  (whose  catching  cluwes  aluayes  puts  luc  111 
minde  of  a  sergeant)  the  blushing  prawne,  tie  w:>||. 
armed  oyster,  the  scollop,  the  wilke,  the  ma<5ril, 
cockle,  and  the  perew  inkle ;  these  are  /"■'•  -h-.-ls, 
veneriall  proxocaioi!},  fishy  in  substance,  and  lli'!>lily 
in  operation.  Tai/lor's  IForkes,  lC:iO. 

When  those  inferior  princes  hou%('S  are  euard'  d  wih 
hungry  halberdiers,  and  revvrend  rusty  biUnu-ii.  u.'h 
a  bruc'e  or  two  of  hot-yhnts ;  so  that  tlieir  pallacos  .1:  ■• 
more  like  prisons,  then  tlic  free  and  noble  court's  ut 
commanding  ji'irutates.  Ihii. 

HOTSPUR,  adj.  and  s.  Warm,  vehe- 
ment ;  or  as  an  appellation  for  a  per- 
son of  vehement  and  warm  disposi- 
tion, and  therefore  given  to  the 
famous  Harry  Percy.  A  very  violent 
rider  makes  his  spurs  hot  in  the  sides 
of  his  horse.  This  is  evidently  the 
allusion.  In  the  following  passage  it 
has  the  general  sense,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  conventional  name : 

My  neph(!w's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
Itnath  th'  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 
An  harebraiu'd  Hotspur,  govern  d  by  a  spleen. 

lHeH.jr.xr2. 

After  Percy  is  killed,  it  is  said,  in 
allusion  to  his  surname,  that  his  spur 
is  cold : 

He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  voung  Harry  Percy's  spur  teas  cold. 

2  Hen.  11,  i,  1. 

And  directly  after. 

Ha — again. 
Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  icas  cold.' 
Of  Hotspur,  cu/J-dpur  t  Ihii 

Spenser  uses  it  as  an  adjective  : 

Tne  Ao/-juurir  youth,  so  scorning  to  be  crost. 

/-.  q.,  IV.  i.  35. 

Harvey  as  a  substantive : 

Cktrmorants  and  drones,  dunres,  and  hypocriticall 
kotspurres,  Gahr.  Hart  Four  Letters,  E  4,  b. 

Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  four 
books  of  Virgil : 

To  couch  not  mounting  of  master  vanquisher  koal» 
spur. 

Where  vanquisher  hoatspur  is  the  ver- 
sion of  vicioris  heri. 

Wars  are  begun  b\  hairhrained  dissolute  cnptaini, 
p;ir:isii.(al  fuvi ucrs,  unquiet  hotspurs,  and  restless 
lunovuiois.  Burton,  cited  by  Juluuou. 
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Upton,  reversing  the  truth,  derives 
the  general  term  from  Percy's  sur- 
name. But  why  should  he  have  been 
80  called  if  the  term  had  no  previous 
meaning? 
HOTSPURRED,  participial  adjective, 
from  the  above.     Vehement. 

To  diawr  M«rs  like  a  yomi^  llippolvtus  with  an 
efTemiimte  countenance,  orVemiB  liki-  tfiat  kotspnrrrd 
Harpalice  in  Virtril,  this  proceedeUi  from  a  senselesa 
mdjTfnjent.  Peacham,  cited  by  Johnson. 

Philemon's  friends  then  make  a  kini;  again, 
A  kot'Spurr'd  youth  licijrht  Hvlas. 

Chalkh.U,  The'ahna  S-  CUarchus,  p.  41. 

HOT  r  THE  SPUR  is  also  used  to 
signify  being  very  hotly  earnest  upon 
any  point. 

Speed,  an  you  be  mo  hot  o'  th*  spur,  my  business 
Is  but  b'fijth,  and  your  desisrn,  it  serins,  rides  post. 
Shirlq/,  Douhtf.  Heir,  act  v,  p.  62. 

To  HOVE,  for  to  hover.  Skinner  no- 
tices the  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was 
used  by  the  earlier  writers,  Gower, 
&c.     See  Todd. 

Seek  witlj  my  plaints  to  match  that  mouniful  dove ; 

Ne  Joy  of  ought  that  under  heav'n  doth  hcvf 

Can  coujfort  me.  Spnwrr,  Sonnet  88. 

Metaphorically,   for    to    lurk    near  a 
place,  as  to  hover  is  also  used  : 

He  far  awjiv  espide 
A  couple,  sei;ming  well  to  be  liiis  twuine, 
Which  hored  close  under  a  forest  side, 
As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  themselves  did  hide. 

Jbid.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  X,  20. 

fHOUNDSDITCH  was  formerly  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  pawnbrokers.  An- 
thony Munday  speaks  of  the  **  un- 
conscionable booking  usurers,  a  base 
kind  of  vermin,  who  had  crept  into 
Houndsditch." 

A  fish-wife  with  a  pawne  doth  monry  seeke, 

Hce  two  nonce  takes  for  twelve  pence  every  weeke ; 

Wlii<-|i  niakt's  me  ank*^  my  selfe  a  question  plaiue. 

And  to  u\\  selfe  I  nnswcr  mnkc  againe  : 

Was  Hotindsditch  Houndsdilck  call'd,  can  any  tell, 

Before  the  breakers  in  that  street  did  dwell . 

No  sure  it  was  not,  it  hath  got  that  name 

From  them,  and  since  that  time  they  thither  came; 

And  well  it  now  mav  called  be  Houndsditch, 

For  tliere  are  hounds  will  give  a  vengeance  twich. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

-(•HOUR.  In  a  good  hour,  a  phrase 
derived  from  the  French. 

One  asked  a  plainc  fellow  whether  he  could  tyle  or 
no  ?  hce  nnswered :  Yea,  in  a  good  houre  be  it  spoken, 
I  have  tyl'd  in  London. 

Copl/y's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancifs,  1614. 

fib  HOUSE.  To  enter  a  house,  to  go 
home. 

Follow  this  fair  l.idy  wherever  she  doth  go. 
And  where  she  houses,  come  and  let  me  Know. 

The  Strand  Garland,  n.  d. 

HOUSEL.  The  eucharist,  or  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  from  husel^  or 
husl,  Saxon,  which  has  been  deduced 
from  hostiola^  Latin. 


And  therfore  he  wryteth  nnt^  the  Corynthiet.  WtA 
of  the  holy  howsyll,  tlie  pacnment  of  the  awter,  h 
had  shewed  them  the  matter  and  the  manotf  W 
mouth.  Sir  Thomas  Mitre's  Iforts,  p.  ISl 

Now  will  we  open  unto  you.  through  Gotl's  p^a.dl 
the  holy  housefl,  which  ye  shoiilde  now  goe  unta 

Saxon  Uomiltf,  pub  I.  by  Ajrchb.  Parko. 

Also  the  act  of  taking  the  sacraiiient, 
perhaps  as  tlie  viaticum  : 

Likewise  in  hotcsell,  and  receiving  the  ucrameiir. 

Chaloner's  Mori^e  Emcom.,  T 1  b. 

To  HOUSKL.    To  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  any  one ;  husfian,  Saxon. 

The  king  and  queene  descended,  and  before  the  hiira 
anlter  they  wer  both  houseUd,  with  one  lio^i  de»i«Jt4 
bctwecne  them.  HoVnsh^d.  vol.  ii.  P  p  p  7. 

Thomas  the  apostle's  hand,  that  wan  in  Chn&t's  f^. 
would  never  go  into  his  tomb,  but  alwayes  lay  v:tb< 
out;  which  bHud  had  such  vertue  in  it.  thai  if  tb< 
priest,  when  he  goes  to  mas«,  put  a  brinch  of  ;i  tnte 
into  his  hand,  the  branch  puttcth  furth  grapes,  ui 
hy  that  time  that  the  gospel  be  said,  the  grapes  ben 
npe,  and  he  takes  the  grapes  and  wringeth  thra 
into  the  rhxHce,  and  with  that  wine  kouselUtk  l)it 
people.    Legend,  quoted  by  Pair,  oh  Rom.  Det.,  p.  17. 

Particularly,  to  give  it  as  the  viaticam 
to  dying  persons : 

Also  children  were  christned  and  men  housfleiiiA 
annoy  led  throueh  all  the  land.   Holinshed,  vol  it.  N  6. 
Thou  wcrt  not  houseled.  neitiier  did  the  boils  nag 
Blessed  peales,  nor  towie  tl.v  funerall  knell. 

Hqff^ioaHt  a  Trazedy,  si^  I  i 

In  profane  allusion,  to  prepare  for 
any  journey,  as  the  giving  of  the 
viaticum  implied  preparing  men  for 
their  final  journey: 

May  zealous  smiths 
So  housel  all  our  liHcknrys,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  JEiighgate. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Wit  without  Money,  ni,  1.  p.  ^*A 

Mr.  Seward's  note  on  this  passage 
will  show  how  reluctantly  he  ad- 
mitted this  very  improper  allusion: 
wliicli,  however,  was  certainly,  I  tear, 
intended  by  the  author. 
tHOUSING.*    Houses. 

Wherefore  the  bastnrd  purveyed  another  meaa  to 
annoy  and  greve  the  sayde  citie  sore,  and  thertfore 
ordeynyd  a  great  fellowsliipe  tn  set  fyre  upon  the 
briuge.and  to  brene  the  howsynge  upon  the  brtJ^, 
and  through  therby  to  make  them  an  open  v*r 
into  the  sayd  citic.   Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV,  p.  36. 

Also,  coverings. 

You  may  give  them  h\*o  honey  and  raisins  »fler  tbc 
same  manner.  Be  sure  you  cover  them  with  naret 
housinos  uf  straw,  iind  feed  'em  with  care,  and  they'll 
reward  your  pains  bountifully. 

Luptans  Thousand  Notakle  IHtft- 

HOUSLING,  part.  adj.  (from  the  above 
words).  Sacred,  or  rather  sacn* 
mental,  being  to  celebrate  a  marriage, 
as  Mr.  Todd  has  properly  observed, 
after  Upton. 

His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  lume  most  fitt, 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
(And  holv  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide) 

At  which  the  btuhy  teade  a  groom  did  light. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  A 

fHOUX.     The  houghs,  or  ham-stnogs- 

Bat  at  the  prince,  eetting  sporrei  W  hit  hone,  w^ 
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with  fuU  carrier  .imon^  the  most  dangeroui  skir- 
mislies,  out  went  our  lieht  nrnied  companies,  and 
char](iiig  them  behind,  layd  nt  the  houx  and  backe 
]);ii-ts  ai  well  of  the  beasts  as  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  all  to-cut  and  hacked  them. 

JmmianM  Mareellintu,  1609. 

fHOWBALL.     A  simpleton. 

The  worst  of  them  no  hovball,  ue  no  foole. 

Thynne,  Deb.  belie.  Pride  and  LowUnest. 

fHOW-DEE.    A  greeting ;  How  do  ye? 

Every  man  courts  the  walks  of  Spartan  stone, 
And  wearies  his  how  dey'  simply  till  noone. 

Fletcher't  Poenu,  p.  7. 
Such  was  thy  suddain  hovc-dee  and  farewell, 
Such  thy  return  the  angels  scarce  could  tell 
Tliy  miss.  Fletcher,  i^.  216. 

How.  His  neatness  consists  most  diversly,  sir.  Not 
onty  in  the  decent  weaiing  of  those  cloath's  and  clean 
hnneii,  pruniuje  his  hair,  ruffling  his  boots,  or  ordring 
his  shoe-tyes;  these  are  poor  expressions,  a  journey- 
man barber  will  do't.  Kut  to  do  his  office  neatly,  ms 
^irb,  lus  pace,  his  postures,  his  comes  on  and  hia 
comes  otf,  his  complements,  his  visits. 
Squ.  His  Uowdees. 

HoK.  In  which  a  profound  judgment  would  be 
piuzel'd.  Brome't  Nortkem  Lom. 

HOWLE-GLASSE.     See  Owl-glass. 
HOWLET,  diminutive  of  owl,  with  an 

aspirate  prefixed.    An  owl.    Still  used 

in  the  northern  counties. 

Lizard's  leg  and  howUt's  wing  Jfacb.,  iv,  1. 

Keep  u  fool  in  a  play,  to  tell  the  multitude  of  a  gentle 
faith  that  you  were  caught  in  a  wilderness,  and  thou 
uiH)  *bt  be  taken  for  some  far-country  kcnclet. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  vui,  221. 

Often  joined    with    Madge,    &c.,   as 
Madge-howlet, 

fWhar  townes  are  laide  waste?  what  fields  lye  on- 
tilled?  uhat  guodly  houses  are  turn'd  to  the  habita- 
tions of  hotcUls,  dawes,  and  hobgoblins. 

Taylor't  Worket,  1630. 
iSo  that  the  ncighouring  owls  will  follow 
The  hvirlrl,  that  they  hear  but  hollow. 

Il'udibras  Reditivua,  part  7,  1706. 

tHOWNDS.     A  sea-term. 

This  13  at  night,  it  blew  so  hard  at  west-south-west, 
that  one  of  tiu-ir  great  galiions  bore  ovcr-boord  the 
head  of  her  luaiiie  mast,  close  under  the  hotcnds,  not 
being  able  to  hoyst  up  her  maine  saylc,  she  was 
forced  to  stiere  sUongst  with  her  fore-saile,  forc-top- 
saile.  her  sprit-saile,  and  oiizzen,  the  wind  being  at 
we5i-5uuth-west,  they  steered  awav  south  and  bv  east 

Ta'yhr'i  Workea]  IGLO. 

iTo  HOWT.     To  hoot. 

llie  people  poyiited  at  her  for  a  murtherer,  yonge 
children  hmcted  at  her  as  a  strumpet. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilease,  1592 

To  HOX.  To  cut  the  hamstrings  ;  cor- 
rupted from  to  hough,  which  is  pro- 
nounced hock,  and  means  the  same. 
Both  from  hoh,  a  heel,  Saxon. 

If  thou  iuclm'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  hoif3  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd.  If'inler't  T.,  i,  2. 

Recovering  his  feet,  with  his  faulchion  hoxrj  the 
hinder  Itgi-  of  the  mare  whereon  the  sultin  rd. 

Knolirs'  Jliit.  of  TurU,  p.  87. 
Methought  his  hose  were  cut  and  drawn  out  with 
parsley  ;  1  thru«t  my  hand  into  my  pockit  l<»r  a  knife, 
thinking  to  hox  him,  and  so  awaked. 

Lyly's  Mulhrr  Boitiblr.  lii.  \. 

HOYLES.  Some  mode  of  shooting 
arrows  for  trial  of  skill. 


At  long-bnts,  short,  and  hoj/les,  each  one  could  cleave 
the  pin.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1175. 

To  HOYT,  or  HOIT.  To  make  a  riot- 
ous  noise.  Hence  hoity-toity,  and, 
perhaps,  hoyden. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hoy  ting  hi-ic  <inoii, 
YouMl  wonder  at  it. 

Web$ter  and  Rowley,  Thraclaii  U'uuJer  act  ii, 
Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  31. 
He  has  undone  me  and  himself  and  his  children,  and 
there  he  lives  at  home, and  sings  and  koHs,  and  revels 
among  his  drunken  companions. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it,  to  dance,  whicii 
this  passage  seems  to  confirm  : 

Could  do 
The  vaulter's  somersalts,  or  us'd  to  woo 
With  hotting  gambols.  I)  nine. 

Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that  it 
means  to  use  riotous  mirth,  whether 
in  voice  or  action. 
To  HUCK.     To   bargain,   to  deal  as  a 
huckster. 

Now  is  the  time  (time  is  a  god)  to  strike  our  love  good 

lucke. 
Loiii  !»ince  1  cheapen'd  it,  nor  is  my  eommiii:;  now  to 

JtucJce.  Warner's  Alb.  EmjI..  v,  Jti.  ]».  1  J«.). 

A  near,  and  hard,  and  hucking  chapiuau  sliall  nevir 
buy  good  flesh.  Hales,  quotrd  by  Todd. 

tAlbcit  1  know  it  is  reason  theie  doe  allo\(  c  me,  and 
soe  1  tiioughtyouliadoontractedwitiithemiti  Eiij^land. 
vet  IS  It  noe  reason  for  me  lo  stand  Aucirin// with  them 
for  my-iclf ;  beside  I  hH)ke  for  the  same  auswere  theie 
doe  make  for  other  principall  otRcera  serMUif  under 
me,  which  you  say  they  must  pay,  and  iheie  say  the 
queeue  must  ])ay  them. 

Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1586. 

fHUCKLE-BONES.     The  hip-bones. 

You  must  go  about  to  let  the  sicke  he  in  su.  !i  a 
fashion,  that  he  may  he  upright,  and  have  the  yi\  iiti 
of  his  huckle-bones  he  verie  high. 

Barrough's  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 
II Id  hucklf-'bones  on  either  side 
Bt-iween  'em  did  his  rudder  hide; 
.So  that  his  bob-tail  could  appear 
To  none,  except  they  stood  i  ih'  rear. 

Hudibras  Reditirus,  1707. 

tHUCKLER.     The  name  of  a  dance. 

Then  about  ten  or  eleven  o*clock»  a  maskc  of  noble- 
men kiii^li<s.gontlemen,  and  courtiers.affore  the  king, 
in  the  iiiiddh-  round,  in  the  garden.  Some  speeches: 
of  the  list,  d.iiiring  the  huckler,  Tom  Bedlo.  and  the 
Cow  p  Juslice  of  Peace.  Jshtott's  Diary,  1617. 

To    HUD,    for   to   hood.      Albumazar, 

0.  PL,  vii,  179.     See  Brail. 
HUDDER-MOTHER.      See    Hugqee- 

MUGGER. 

HUDDLE,  s.  A  term  of  contempt 
appiinl  to  old,  decrepid  persons,  pro- 
bably from  having  their  clothes 
awkwardly  huddled  about  them ;  or 
from  l)eing  bent  with  age  so  that  their 
figure  appears  all  huddle  and  confu- 
sion. 

I  care  not.  it  was  sport  enough  for  me  to  ace  these 
old  huddles  hit  home. 

.  Lyly's  Alex.  4-  Camp.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  128. 

Thon  half  a  man,  half  a  voat,  all  a  bi-ast,  how  does  thy 
young  wife,  old  huddle  ?  Malcnn»ent,  O.  Pi.,  iv,  19. 
These  old  huddles,  ha>itig  overcharged  their  %orf*3 
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with  fancie,  account  all  honeit  recreation  mere  foUie, 
and  liavinse  taken  a  surfet  of  delij^ht,  seem  now  to 
savour  it  with  deitpight.  Evphurs,  C  3,  b. 

tHUDDLE.     A  confused  heap. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  to  Bee  the 
famous  Stuue-benge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  England, 
and  which  none  ot  their  authors  know  what  to  make 
of ;  it  IS  a  (creat  huddle  of  Uu-ge  sioues,  placed  in  a 
cirriihii  fotm;  some  of  them  thirty  foot  high,  and 
somt-  laid  a-cross  on  the  tops  of  others. 

Journey  through  England^  1734. 

As  an  adj.y  heaped  confusedly. 

A  suddain,  huddle,  inuieested  thought 

Howls  ill  mv  brain •  tis  the  safest  method . 

The  ReteHoeful  Queen,  1698 

+HrDLED-UP.     Hushed  up. 

Tittf  matter  was  huMed  up,  and  httle  spoken  of  it. 

JTiUon'sLife  of  James  1, 1653,  p.  285. 

fTo  HUFF.     To  swagger. 

The  smell  is  the  senting  bawd,  that  huffs  and  snuffs 
up  !ind  downe,  and  hath  the  game  nlwayes  in  the 
winde.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

One  Hiiked  a  Auj9!n^  eallant  why  hec  hud  not  a  l<»oking- 

f;la^>e  m  his  cliamber ;  he  answered,  he  durst  not, 
iccaiuse  hee  m  ^s  often  anery,  Hud  then  he  look'd  so 
tcrnblv  that  h*'  w  as  fearefull  to  looke  upon  himselfe. 

Ibid. 
Flovrd.  Iniquity  alraundeth.  though  pure  zeal 
Tcarli.  preach,  hvffe,  puffe,  and  siiunc  at  it,  yet  still, 
Siill  It  aboundeth. 

Randolph's  Muses  Looking -Glasse,  1643. 
And  the  same  threats  uiid  menaces  of  the  palatine 
htwvz  carry 'd  to  the  mtirahal  de  Tomieure,  notwith- 
standing ail  his  former  encomiums.  Oh!  quo  he.  the 
palatine's  a  young  prince ;  give  him  leave  to  huffojul 
dinij  tor  his  living ;  words  break  no  bones :  when  all's 
»  done,  'tis  the  coach  wheel,  not  the  fly  that  raises  the 
dust .  The  Pagan  Prinee,  1690. 

Pray  neighbour,  why  d'ye  look  awry  ? 
You're  grown  a  M-ondrous  stranger; 
You  Au^T,  you  pout,  you  M'alk  about 
As  tho'  you'd  burst  with  aneer. 

Wewesi  Jeademy  of  Compliments,  1714. 

HUFFCAP.  A  cant  term  for  strong 
ale ;  from  inducing  people  to  set  their 
caps  in  a  bold  and  huffing  style. 

To  quench  the  scorching  heat  of  our  parched  throtes, 
with  tjie  best  nippitatum  in  this  town,  which  is  com- 
monly called  kujcap,  it  will  make  a  man  looke  aa 
thouzii  he  had  scene  the  devili,  and  quickely  move 
him  to  call  his  own  father  hoorson 

FulveVs  Art  of  Flattery,  H  3. 
fDiere's  one  thing  more  1  had  almost  forgot. 
And  this  is  it,  of  ale-houses,  and  lunes, 
'Wiut'-iiiarchants.  vintners,  brewers,  who  much  wins 
By  (ttliers  losing,  1  say  more  or  Icsse 
Who  sale  of  hujcap  liquor  doe  professe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

l^Also,  a  swaggerer.] 

fBut  'tis  a  maxime  mortals  cannot  hinder. 

The  doughty  deeds  of  Wakefields  huffe-cap  pinder 

Are  not  so  pleasant  as  the  faire  Aurora, 

When  Nimrod  rudely  plaid  on  his  bandore.         Ibid. 

tPret.ee  tell  me  true,  was  not  this  huff-cap  once  the 

Indian  emperour,  and  at  another  time  did  not  he  call 

himsclt  Maximine  ? 

Clifford's  Notes  upon  Dryden,  1687. 

fHUFFER.     A  swaggerer. 

Welcome  mask-teaier,  peevish  gamster,  huffer; 
All  fotils,  but  politicians,  we  can  suffer. 

Vertue  Betray'd,  1682. 

fHUFFRING.     Swaggering,  from  huf- 
fer ;  or  perhaps  a  misprint  for  huffing. 

And  all  belbre.  it  will  be  overborn. 

Before  Its  blustring  blasts  flie  to  the  shores 

With  mightie  hufring,  puffing,  nunbling  roares. 

rirgil.  by  Vicars,  1632. 


HUFF-SNUFF.  A  fierce,  bullying 
person  ;  from  huff"  and  9nvfr,  both 
denoting  anger.     See  Snuff. 

Those  roai*:ng  hector.*,  free-booters,  df8p«'radow,  ai^ 
bullying  h  iff  snuffs,  lax  tiie  most  partlikt:lho>ewk!a 
Tacitus  stifes,  *'  uo&pitibuA  tantum  metucitdi." 

OzcWs  Rabelais,  vol.  iv,  Pref..  in:- 

fHUFTY.  A  swagger.  Hence  huftf- 
tufty. 

Cut  their  meat  after  an  Italian  fashion,  w  care  tbeir 
hat  and  feather  after  a  Germaine  hufty. 

Meltvn,  p.  51 
Master  Wyldgoose,  it  is  not  your  huftie  tvftit  caa 
make  mee  afraid  of  your  biggelookes. 

Breton's  Po.ste  vith  a  Packet  of  Mad  Letters.  1637. 

fHUGEOUSLY.  For  hugely;  Terr 
greatly.  A  lavorite  word  lu  the  17th 
century. 

Catch.  To  satisfie  you 

In  that  point,  we  wilt  sing  a  sone  of  his. 

And.  Let's  ha't  •  1  love  these  ballads  hugeovsh. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

In  HUGGER-MUGGER.  In  secrecv, 
or  concealment.  For  the  various  de- 
rivations, see  Todd.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  all  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  different  speUings 
are  founded  on  similar  mistakes; 
while  the  word  was  really  formed 
from  hugy  or  hugger,  by  a  common 
mode  of  burlesque  reduplication. 
Steevens  found  to  hugger,  for  to  lurk 
about.  The  phrase  in  hugger-mugger 
is  now  obsolete ;  the  word  is  used,  if 
at  all,  as  an  adjective,  as,  hugger- 
mugger  doings ;  or  an  adverb,  as,  it 
was  ail  carried  on  hugger-mugger. 

And  we  have  done  but  gjeculr 
In  hugger-mvogrr  to  inter  him.  Haml^  iv,  L 

And  how  quuiitdy  he  died,  hke  a  politicaan.inAajw^ 
mugger.  '       Rerenger's  Trag.,  O.  PI,  iv,  39a. 

See  also  0.  PL,  viii,  48. 

One  word,  sir  Quintilian,  in  hugger-mngger. 

Satiromastix,  Grig,  of  Dr.,  lii,  133. 
For  most  that  most  things  knew, 
In  hugger-mugger  utter 'd  what  they  durst. 

Mirror  for  M^^  B.  467- 
So  these  perhaps  might  sometimes  have  some  raztnt 
conversation  in  hugger  mugger. 

Coryal,  Crud.,  ii,  p.  251,  repr. 

In  old  books,  I  do  not  find  the  phrase 
in  any  other  form  ;  but  the  common- 
ness  of  it  in  that  usage  strongly  proves 
the  rashness  of  some  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, who  thought  proper  to  cbaoge 
it. 

Ascham  writes  it  hudder-mofher,  pro- 
bably from  some  assumed  notion  of 
its  etymology : 

It  lurkes  not  in  corners,  and  hudder-mothtr. 

Toxophilus,  p.  19,  repr. 

[Huggle-duggle  is  used  in  aomewhat 
the  same  sense.] 
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f  Tb  the  tune  of  the  Ne«  -Eui^land  ptalm,  huagU  dmggU, 
ho  ho  ho,  the  devil  he  laught  uloud.         J^mf  Songs. 

HUGY,  or  HUGIE,  for  huge. 

Could  not  that  huppy  hour 
Once,  once  have  hapt,  in  wliicli  these'  hugie  firames 
With  death  by  fall  mieht  have  oppressed  rue. 

Ferrfx  and  Forres,  0.  PL,  i,  189. 
A  strong  turret,  compact  of  stone  and  rock, 
Uvgy  without,  but  horrible  within. 

Tancred  and  Gisni..  O.  PL,  ii,  218. 
And  round  about  were  portraid  heere  uud  there 
The  hugie  hosts,  Diurius  and  his  power, 
His  kings,  princes,  his  peeres,  at>d  ail  his  flower. 

Sackv.  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  386. 
Wherewith  they  threw  up  stones  ot  hugie  waighta 
into  the  ayre.  KhvIUs,  Hist,  of  Tnrks,  p.  58*. 

Dryden  has  used  this  word.  See 
Todd. 
HUK£,  or  HUIK.  A  kind  of  mantle 
or  cioke  worn  in  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Huque,  French  ;  huca,  low 
Latin.     See  Minshew. 

As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  cime  one  that 
seemed  to  be  a  messenger  iit  a  iirh  hutr. 

Ua  on' J  AVir  .dtalantit. 

Johnson  has  tliis  instance  ;  I  find  the 
word  also  in  the  Muses'  Recreation: 

Heralds  with  hukes,  hearing  full  hie, 

Cryd  largesse,  largesse,  chevaliers  tres  hardy. 

Defiance  to  K.  Arthur,  ^e. 

Btit  it  is  more  correctly  given  in 
Percy's  Reiiques,  where  the  former 
line  runs. 

And  heraults  in  hevkes,  hooting  on  high. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  26. 

That  edition  is  said  to  be  composed 

of  the  best  readings  in  three  different 

copies. 

[Used  sometimes  as  a  verb,  to  cloak.] 

iAnd  yet  I  will  not  let  it  alone,  but  throw  some  light 
vaile  ot  spotlesse  pretended  weU-mcvuiing  over  it,  to 
huke  and  mitsk  it  from  publicke  shume  and  obloquy. 

King's  Hal/e-prHnywortk  uj  IHt,  1618,  a«l 
+The  women  tliere  are  no  lasliioii-moii;rers,  but  they 
keepe  in  their  Ue^rce^  um-  coiitinuall  habit,  as  the 
rich*  r  sort  doe  weare  a  huicke,  which  is  a  robe  of  cloth 
or  stutie  plated,  uud  the  upper  part  ot  it  is  eathered 
and  «owed  together  in  rhe  lormcut'uit  Euglisn  potlid, 
witii  H  tassell  on  the  top.  and  so  put  upun  the  head, 
anil  Uie  garment  goes  over  her  rutle  and  face  if  tflie 
plia«e,  and  so  downe  to  tlip  ^ruuud,  so  that  a  man 
may  meet  his  owne  wife,  and  perhi<ps  not  know  her 
from  another  woman.  Tajflor's  U'urkes,  lt)30. 

^/Ii'y-r,  a  Dutch  attire,  coviring  the  head,  face,  and 
al!  tiie  body.  Dunlon's  Ladies  Didionarg,  1G94. 

tllie  Gernmu  virgins,  when  they  prepared  to  give 
met-i lug  to  their  i)etrothed,  and  so  tu  proceed  to  the 
cuii.i\iiral  ceremony,  put  on  a  streight  or  plain  garment, 
sn(  li  a  one  as  they  in  some plices  call  a  huk,  and  over 
thMi  a  cloak  without  spot  or  btaiu.  bearing  a  garland 
wo\  t  u  of  vervaiu.  Ibid, 

HULK.     A  ship,  particularly  a  heavy 
one. 

Light  boats  ^ail  swit'r,  ihuugii  greater  Au/itj draw  deep 

Tru.  and  Creu.,  ii,  3. 
As  w  lien  the  mast  of  some  wcU-timber'd  hulke 
Is  with  the  blasl  of  some  outrageous  storme 
Blown  dow  n,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulke. 

Si.cns.  F.  e..  V,  xi,  29. 

^HULL.     A  aliell ;  a  cover. 

Follicuii  vel  retrimeutu  uvarum Le  marc 


The  hnlkes,  huUes,  or  skinnes  of  grapei,  when  their 
moisture  is  cruslied  and  pressed  out.  Smn-'ncUlor. 
Qluma,  Varro  ....  La  pntlle  qui  couvrc  le  grain.  The 
hulkeorAn/wheriu  the  curne  iieth.  Ibid, 

\To  HULL.     To  shell. 

Also  cucumber  seed  chewed,  or  if  it  be  hulUd  and 
beaten,  and  drunke  with  water,  it  helpeth  greatly 
afainst  thirst  eugendred  through  lieatcorthe  stomach. 
Barrouah*s  Mefkodof  Ph^tlck,  16:24. 
Against  the  wind. — ^Take  curaiuin-seed,  and  steep 
tlum  in  a  sack  24  hotirs,  dry  them  by  the  tire,  and 
kuU  them,  then  take  fennel  seed  carraway  seed,  and 
anuise  seed,  beat  all  these  tou-  '>:ier,  and  lake  every 
morning  half  a  S{K)onful  in  bmtu  i>r  beer  tasting. 

The  Connlets  of  Kent's  Choice  .Uu,.na!.  1G76. 

To  HULL.  To  float,  by  the  eHVct  of 
the  waves  on  the  mere  hull,  or  body 
of  a  vessel. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 
Vio.  No,  good  swabber,  I  am  to  hull  hen:  i  little 
longer.  Ttc-'/.'h  y.,  i,  5. 

Thus  hulling  in 
The  wihl  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Towards  this  remedy.  IL-n.  J  III,  ii.  4. 

That  all  these  miscmefs  hull  with  nag;f'.ii|£  muiI. 

A  •'/>/«■  HulUier,  16H. 
These  are  thing* 
lliat  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to  a  foist, 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  aivosy, 
Hull,  and  cry  cockles.  B.  and  Fl.  Pfiilastcr,  v,  4. 

fHULL  CHEESE.  A  cant  name  for  a 
sort  of  ale. 

Hull  cheese,  is  much  like  a  loafe  out  of  a  brewers 
basket,  it  is  composed  of  two  simples,  mauU  and 
water,  in  one  compound,  and  is  cousin  germane  to 
the  mightiest  ale  in  England.    Taylor's  li'orkes.  IQiVi. 

HUM.  A  sort  of  strong  liquor.  Mr. 
Gilford  thinks  it  was  a  mixture  of  ale 
or  beer,  and  spirits. 

Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  their  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  huM,  ' 
Heath,  and  Obami.         B.  Jons.  Orril  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 

Lord,  what  should  I  ail? 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  mv  :ittiiiach;  would  I'd 
some  Aunt.  B.  and  Fh  ll'ildgnou  Chase,  ii.  '6. 

NotwithstandiuK  the  multiphiity  ui' wines,  yet  tlu-re 
be  stills  and  limbecks  going,  swttting  out  a'.|u.-.  mub 
and  strong  waters,  deriving  their  nuiiies  ri-u:u  «  Mina* 
mon,  balm,  and  aniseed,  such  as  stomach- v\atcr, 
kuniM,  Sec. 

Ueyvcijuia  Drunkarl.  p.  4b,  cited  by  Gilford. 

It  is  introduced  in  ihe  Beggar's 
Bush,  li,  I,  among  terras  of  the  cant 
language,  which,  probably,  was  its 
origin. 
HUM-GLASSES.  Smail  glasses,  used 
particularly  for  drinking  hum,  as  now 
liqueur-glasses ;  which  proves  the 
strength  of  the  compound,  whatever 
it  was. 

They  say  that  Canary  sack  must  dunce  again 

To  the  apothecary's,  and  be  sold 

For  phasic  in  hum-glasses  and  thimbles. 

Shirley's  Wedding,  iL 

HUMBLE-BEE.  A  welUknown  insect. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  humblinye  m 
Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  humming,  or 
rumbhng,  from  which  tlie  word  may 
well   originate.      See   Bumble-bee; 
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'where  the  strange  mistake  of  sup- 
posing it  to  have  no  sting  is  noticed. 
It  is  the  apis  lapidaria  of  Linnaeus; 
and  among  its  genuine  characters  is 
this:  ^^ sting  of  the  females  and  neu- 
ters pungent y  and  concealed  within 
tlie  abdomen.**  Donovan,  Insects, 
pi.  385.  Dr.  Shaw  thus  concludes 
his  account  of  the  apis  lapidaria  : 

It  uiay  not  be  impro])er  to  add,  that  the  bees  of  this 
division  in  the  genus,  are  popularly  known  by  the 
title  ot  humble-hees,  mid  some  authors  inconversant 
in  natural  iiistory,  have  most  erroneously  imajdned 
them,  m  consequence  of  the  above  name,  to  be  dettx- 
tute  of  a  sting.  Naturalist's  Misc.,  plate  454. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  elucidation, 
and  the  reference  to  Chaucer,  that 
this  article  is  here  introduced. 

HUMBLESSE,  for  humbleness.  Fre- 
quently used  by  Spenser,  who  had  it 
from  Chaucer. 

fHUMMING.  Strong,  applied  to  malt- 
liquors. 

But  It  you  chuse  a  little  drink, 

A  ghiss  of  wine  or  humming  beer, 

The  heart  and  spirit  for  to  cheer, 

Baulk  not  the  cause,  but  venture  in. 

To  take  a  glass  ere  you  be^riu.  Poor  Robin,  1735. 
I,  in  return,  present  you  u  itli  what  is  commonly 
culled  the  compliments  of  the  season,  t.  e..  That  it 
may  be  your  good  luck  to  Itave  good  husbands,  good 
wivctf,  laithful  servants,  good  masters  and  mistresses ; 
and  every  one  of  you  good  plenty  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England,  good  plumb  puddings,  good  humming 
strung  beer,  g(M>d  fires,  and  good  company  to  sit  by 
thciii;  and  a  thousand  other  valuaole  blessings, 
besides  kickshaws,  &c.,  during  all  this  merry  season 
of  told  weather.  Poor  Robin,  1764. 

fHUMMUMS.  An  eastern  name  for 
sweating-baths. 

The  huinmums  (or  sweatin^Iacea)  are  many,  resplen- 
ilent  in  the  azure  pargetting  and  tyiing  wherewith 
tlicy  are  ceruleated.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

They  were  introduced  into  England 
soon  after  this  date,  and  are  mentioned 
not  un frequently  in  the  writers  of  the 
l/tli  cent.  There  were  hummums 
of  this  description  in  Covent-garden, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
hotels  which  retain  the  name. 

Ay.  and  thee  and  I,  if  we  do  not  reform.  Sax,  I'm 

atfniid  shall  sweat  in  tltose  everlasting  hummums  with 

him.  Mountfort,  Greenwich  Fork,  1691. 

Q.  Wliat's  your  place  of  worship  ? 

A.  The  hummums. 

(^.  And  what's  your  devotion  there? 

A.  To  sweat  for  the  relicts  of  an  old  clap,  and  cup  for 

the  sake  of  complexion.     The  Beaus  Catechism,  1708. 

HUMOUR.  The  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  this  word,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  was  exces- 
sive ;  what  are  properly  called  the 
manners,  in  real  or  fictitious  character, 
being  then  denominated  the  humours. 


But  it  was  applied  on  all  occasioni, 
with  little  either  of  judgment  or  wit; 
every  coxcomb  had  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  every  particularity  which  he  could 
affect  was  termed  his  humour.  Sbak^ 
speare  has  abundantly  ridiculed  it  in 
the  foolish  character  of  Nym ;  and 
Jonson  has  given  it  a  serious  attack 
in  the  induction  to  his  play  of  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  the  Terv 
title  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  bears  witness  to 
the  popularity  of  the  term.  Jonson 
says  that  he  introduces  the  subject 

To  give  these  ignorant,  well-spoken  days 
Some  taste  of  their  abuse  ot  tliis  woid  humour. 

This,  it  is  answered,  catinot  but  be 
acceptable. 

Chiefly  to  such  as  have  the  happiness 
Daily  to  see  how  the  poor  iiino<-eni  Mord 
Is  rack'd  and  tortur'd. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  long  and  serioai 
definition  of  the  word,  which,  witli  a 
good  deal  of  logical  afi*ectatiou,  he 
rightly  deduces  from  the  original 
sense,  moisture.  To  understand  thit 
definition,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
conjectural  and  fanciful  philosophy 
that  prevailed  when  the  senses  of 
many  of  our  words  were  fixed.  The 
disposition  of  every  man  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  four  principal  humomn, 
or  fluids,  in  his  body ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  which  was  prevalent  in 
any  one,  might  be  called  his  particular 
humour.  Blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and 
melancholy,  were  the  four  humours; 
the  two  latter  being  not  so  properly 
difierent  fiuids,  as  one  fluid,  bile,  in 
two  difi'erent  states;  common  bile, 
XoAi),  choler,  and  black  bile,  /leAuy 
XoX/a.  From  these  fluids  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  the  four  principal  tem- 
peraments, or  mental  humours ;  the 
sanguine,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and 
melancholic :  the  fiuids  themselves 
being  more  remotely  referred  to  the 
four  elements.  Their  connection  is 
thus  stated  by  Howell : 


And  it  must  be  so  while  the  stam  pcure  differoit 
influxes  upon  us,  but  especialljr  while  the  hvart 
within  us  have  a  symbohzatioa  with  the /inrr  elemnu, 
who  are  in  restlesse  conflict  among  ilieras«lr»  «i» 
shall  have  tlie  mastery,  as  the  humors  do  in  us  f«  t 
predominHucy.  Peu-l^  of  Beasts,  p.  80. 

See  Elements. 

This  doctrine  was  that  of  the  schooiik 
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derived  from  the  Greek  physicians. 
Having  gravely  settled  the  use  of  the 
term,  which  in  the  introduction  to  a 
comedy  is  curious  enough,  Jonson 
proceeds  to  the  ahuse  of  it : 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  py'd  feather, 
Tlic  cable  hat-band,  or  the  thrce-pil'd  ruff, 
A  Ysird  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer's  knot 
Oh  his  French  (rairters,  shnuhl  affect  a  hvmour, 
0,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous ! 

£r.  r'j  M.  out  of  his  JT.,  Ind. 

To  which  is  replied: 

He  speaks  pure  trutli ;  now,  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  un  apish  or  fantastic  strain. 
It  is  his  humour. 

Shakespeare's  attack  upon  it  is  made 
in  a  pleasanter  way,  and  so  much  the 
more  effectual,  a?,  in  such  cases,  the 
H^ratian  maxim  is  most  true,  that 
ridicule  is  better  than  reproof.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

And  this  is  true :  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying ;  he 
hath  wrons'd  rae  in  t>ome  humours:  I  should  have 
borne  the  humour'd  letter  to  her ;  but  I  have  a  sword, 
and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your 
wife,  there's  the  short  and  tlic  long,  &c. — Adieu,  I 
love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese;  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it. 

On  which  curious  harangue,  the  page 
exclaims, 

Tlie  humour  of  it !  here  a  fellow  frights  humour  out 
of  its  wita.  Merrif  W.  JiT.,  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  here  the  key  to 
his  strange  character  of  Nym,  which 
was  evidently  meant  to  exemplify  the 
absurd  abuse  of  that  word.  Nym 
also  affects  sententious  brevity  of 
speech,  which  was  another  prevalent 
folly,  and  is  attributed  to  him  in 
Hen.  V,  iii,  2.  Without  these  parti- 
i:ular  objects,  the  character  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  too  absurd.  Pistol 
also  should  be  considered  not  as  a 
mere  imaginary  character,  but  as  a 
fellow  whose  head  is  crammed  with 
fragments  of  plays,  and  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  vehicle  for  his  ridicule 
of  many  absurd  and  bombastic  pas- 
sages in  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Jonson  has  also  a  jocular  attack  upon 
humour : 

Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  can  be  anzry  as  well 
as  another,  sir.  Cash.  Thy  rheum,  Cob  ?  thy  humour, 
thy  humour;  thou  misUik'st.  Cob.  Humour.'  mack, 
I  tliink  it  be  so  indeed  ;  what  is  tiiat  humour  f  some 
rare  thing,  1  warrant.  Cash.  Marr)',  I'll  tell  thee. 
Cob  ;  it  is  a  gentlenianlikc  monster,  bred  in  the  special 
gallantry  of  our  time,  by  affectation,  and  fed  by  folly. 
Cob.  How!  must  it  be  fed  ?  Cash.  0,  aye,  humour  if 
nothing  if  it  be  not  fed.  Didst  thou  never  hear  of 
that?  It  is  a  common  phrase, /c^</  my  humour! 

Every  Man  in  his  FI,,  iii,  4. 

This  is  comic ;  except  that  Cob's  mis- 


take of  rheum,  for  humour,  is  out  of 
all  probability ;  it  is  far  beyond  the 
learning  of  Cob's  station  or  character, 
to  know  that  either  rheum  or  humour 
meant  moisture,  and  consequently  to 
confound  them ;  the  very  blunder 
supposes  too  much  knowledge.  In 
noticing  the  phrase,  feed  my  humour, 
Jonsun  meant  also  to  ridicule  the  in- 
consistency it  conveyed  oi  feeding  a 
moisture.  That  the  term  humours 
was  substituted  for  that  of  manners, 
he  also  notices : 

No  clime  breeds  better  matter  for  your  whore. 
Bawd,  squire,  impostor,  many  persons  more. 
Whose  manners,  now  call'd  humours,  feed  tint  stage. 

Protoyutr  to  Ihs  Atchemist. 

HUMOROUS.     Moist,  humid. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  amonx  those  trcti 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  1. 

Other  writers  use  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  Niccols,  in  Winter's 
Nights : 

The  humorous  night  was  waxed  old,  still   silence 
hush'd  each  thing.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  558. 

Chapman,  in  his  Homer,  B.  ii,  and 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbiou,  apply  this 
epithet  to  night.  Drayton  also  to 
fogs  : 

The  humorous  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  liglit. 

Baron's  iFars,  B.  i,  St.  4?. 

Humorous  was  also  used  for  capri- 
cious, as  humoursome  now  is ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  use  ef  humour,  above 
noticed : 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  concealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

2  Hen.  IF,  Iv.  4. 
The  duke  is  humorous,  what  he  is  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  me  to  speak  of. 

As  you  I.  it,  i,  2. 

Thus  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  of 
Beamont  and  Fletcher,  who  gives  a 
name  to  one  of  iheir  plays,  is  capri- 
cious and  self-willed,  not  droll.  See 
Pye's  Sketches,  p.  88. 

You  know  that  women  oft'  are  humorous. 

Soanish  Trag.,  0.  PI.,  iii.  127. 
Love's  service  is  much  like  our  humorous  lords. 

All  FuoU.  O.  PI.,  iv,  120. 

HUMPH  IIEY,     DUKE.       See     Duke 

HUMPHKEY. 

fTV)  HUNCH.     To   give   a   punch;  to 
shove. 

C.  I  have  much  adoe  to  hold  myselfe,  but  that  I 
must  ncedes  stroke  thy  head:  come  thou  hither, 
Syrus.  1  will  doe  the  some  ^ood  turnc  for  this  tliou 
hast  done  without  any  hunching. 

Terence  in  English,  16  U. 
He  had  you  with  a  beck,  a  snort,  nay,  o'  mv  cun. 
science  thou  wou'dst  not  give  him  time  to  speak,  hue 
hunch'd  him  on  the  side  like  a  full  acorn'd  bo;ir, 
cry'd  Oh '.  and  mouitted.  Lee,  Princess  of  Clete,  l()b9. 
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Ai  miicn  he  dntikcs  out  all  the  totall  suiniuc, 
Gave  It  tlie  stile  of  supciunsiilluni ; 
And  wlieii  lie  (|UntIing  doth  his  ciitrnilrs  wnsh, 
Tis  call'd  a  hunch,  w  thrust,  n  whiffe,  a  flash ; 
And  when  carous>n<:  nniucs  iiis  wits  to  fuile, 
Thev  w^  he  ha'.h  a  rattle  at  hiH  tnile. 

Tayltr't  Workes,  16S0. 

HUNGARIAN.  A  cant  term,  probably 
formed  in  double  allusion  to  the  free- 
booters of  Hungary,  that  once  in- 
fested the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  word  hungry. 

Away,  I  have  knights  and  colonels  at  my  house,  and 
nm»t  tend  the  hunyarian$. 

Merry  I/ev.  of  Edm.,  O.  PI.,  v.  267. 

Tliis  is  said  by  an  innkeeper,  who 
probably  was  meant  to  speak  of 
hungry  guests.  Afterwards  be  gives 
it  us  in  the  other  sense  : 

Come,  ye  Uunijarian  piiehers,  ['or  !;!cher{i]  we  are 
once  more  come  under  the  zona  torrida  of  the  forest. 

PAd.,  p.  285. 
The  middle  nile  [of  St  Paul's]  js  much  frequented  at 
noon  with  a  eonipany  of  kunyarinHS,  not  walking  so 
njuch  lor  recreation  as  need. 

Lt'iiton's  Ltmdi  »,  Ilnrl.  Misc.,  ix.  314. 

Hungarian  is  the  reading  of  the  fulio 
edition  of  Shakes[)eare,  where  the 
original  quarto  has  Gongarian,  Merry 
}J'ti:es  of  Windsor^  i,  ;^.  The  latter 
is  thought  to  be  the  rii:ht  reading. 

JScc  GONGAKIAN. 

t2o  HUNGER.     To  starve. 

At  last  tlie  priuci-  toZeland  came  hymselfe 
'Xohuthjrr  Middlehurgh,  or  make  it  yeeld. 

O'ascoii/Hc'i  Works,  1 587. 

fHUNGERBANEI).  Bitten  with  hun- 
ger, starved. 

whtrehy  it  rorceth  to  passe  that  the  people  depart 
out  of  church  full  of  niusicke  and  li;<rmonie,  hut  yet 
huiiijc-ihitnrd  and  fasting,  as  tuuehing  heavenly  foodc 
anddoctrine. 

Norlhhro/ke,  Treatise  against  Dicimj,  1577. 

tHUNGER-lUTTEN.     Starved. 

Here  hIso  he  two  v.ne  notorious  nvci^.  Oxus  and 
Maxera.  \\  hich  \  he  i  i^i  es.  w  hen  they  hoe  fiuntfcr-bitlen, 
swim  over  kouk  tinier,  nnd  at  unwiires  do  much  mis- 
chief in  the  |iaris  hi.rdennir  ui)on  them. 

A.iiniidHui  MnrceUinus,  1609. 
And  tliis  food  f.iilin;:,  they  wni-  torc'd  to  eat 
The  ernniB  an  I  seraiiH  ot  nfuie  hread  and  meat, 
And  Willi  tluir  hands  to  hr.  ak   all  hungcrhit) 
ITiC  sacnd  l(  o<l.  tor  oihi  r  use  more  fit. 

f  irsfil  by  Vicars,  1632. 

tHUNGEKLIN.  A  sort  of  short  furred 
rube,  so  named  t'rnm  having  been 
derivid  from  Hunj:arv. 

.\  letter  (»r  epistle,  uhoulil  be  ^llo^t•coated,  and  closely 
<«rrlid  ;  a  hunyirliii  l)tronn«  a  Utter  more  hansontly 
then  a  t:o«  n.  llovceIVs  Fa  nillar  Letters,  1650. 

fHUNKS.  A  term  of  contempt,  ap- 
plied especially  to  a  miser. 

I,  I  Mill  peace  it,  if  1  eairh  the  hunkes. 

Ilt^tone  .-f  Alhiiiu  and  Hdlnma,  1638. 

To  HUN  r  COUNTER.  To  hunt  the 
uroiig  \va\,  to  trace  the  scent  back- 
wards. 


When  the  hounds  or  bengles  hunt  it  by  the  keel,  vc 
say  tht  y  hunt  counter.        Gentl.  R^er..'iiyo  ed.,  p.  11 

To  hunt  by  the  heel  must  be  to  go 
towards  the  heel  instead  of  the  toeot 
the  game,  t.  e.,  backwards.  "  To 
hunt  counter,  retro  legere  vestigia." 
Coles  Lat.  Diet, 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoidm  or  a  hare 
O'  me,  t'  hunt  counter  thu<i,  ami  make  these  donltin 

B.  Jon*.  Tate  of  a  T^h,  ii.  t 

A  hound  thitt  rr./j  c-'H>tter.  and  yet  draw*  dry  f -ot 

well.  ( 'oni.  of  Err.,  ir,  i 

This  is  contradictory,  as  to  huntmg, 
for  to  draiv  dry  foot,  is  to  pursue 
rightly  in  one  way  i  to  hunt  counter^ 
is  to  go  the  wroiiir  way;  but  it  is  a 
quibble  upon  a  bailiff,  as  hunting  for 
the  Counter,  or  Co  npter  prison. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 
O.  this  is  counter,  yuu  lal«e  Di-.iiish  doji;*.  HamL,\v,l. 
And  trulie.  answered  Knpliueft.  you  are  wone  made 
for  a  hound  than  a  hunter,  fur  you  mar  your  sent 
with  carren.  before  you  start  your  game,  wliick 
maketh  you  hunt  often  counter.     Euph.  Engl.,  A  a  1. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  join  the 
two  words  into  one,  as  if  to  make  a 
name,  in  this  passage : 

You  huHt-eonnter.  hence  I  avaunt ! 

Falstaff  means  rather  to  tell  the  man 
that  he  is  on  f^  wrong  scent :  **  You 
are  huntiyig  counter;^*  tliat  is,  the 
wrong  way.  In  the  old  quartos  the 
words  are  disjoined  accordingly : 

You  hunt  counter,  hence !  avaunt ! 

iUen.D\\,l. 

We  see,  by  the  passage  in  Hamlet, 
that  hunting  counter  was  used  with 
latitude  for  taking  a  false  trail,  and 
not  strictly  confined  to  going  the 
wrong  way. 
A  HUNrS-UP.  A  noise  made  to  rouse 
a  person  in  a  morning ;  originally  a 
tune  played  to  wake  the  sportsmen, 
and  call  them  together,  the  purport 
of  which  was.  The  hunt  is  up  !  which 
was  the  subject  ot  hunting  ballails 
also. 

In  Puttenhanrs  Art  of  English  Poesy 
it  is  said,  that  one  Gray  grew  into 
good  estimation  with  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  *'for 
making  certaine  merry  ballade.^ 
whereof  one  chit  flv  was,  the  hunte  is 
up,  the  hunte  is  ?//>."  D  2,  b. 
Such  ballads  are  still  extant.  Mr. 
Douce  gives  one,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  original.  Illistr.  o/*5A.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  192.  Another  's  very  short,  bat 
not  vcrv  ntoral  : 
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The  hunt  it  up,  the  hunt  u  up, 

Aiid  now  it  is  almost  day ; 
And  he  that's  a-bed  with  another  man's  wife. 

It's  time  to  <;et  him  awuy.  Jcad.  of  CompL 

Id  a  third,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
it  is  spiritualised.  The  expression 
was  commoii. 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  aflfray, 
Huntiitj;  thee  hence  with  hunt^-up  to  the  day. 

Kom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  6. 
I  love  no  cliamber>masick;  but  a  drum 
To  jfive  me  kunts-ttp.     Four  Freiiticet,  0.  PL,  vi,  472. 
Rowland,  for  sbante,  awake  thy  drowsy  muse, 
Time  plays  the  hunt's-up  to  thy  sleepy  head. 

Oratft.  Ed.,  iii,  p.  1392. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  bnive, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  I'leasatit  spring. 
But  kuals-up  to  tlie  moru  the  feather'd  sylvu'ts  sing. 

Drai/t.  Pol.,  xiii,  p.  914. 

fj  HUNTER'S  MASS.  A  short  mass, 
said  in  great  haste,  for  hunters  who 
were  eager  to  start  for  the  chase; 
hence  used  as  a  phrase  for  any  hurried 
proceeding. 

A  frier  tbat  was  vesting  himselfe  to  masse,  a  gentle* 
man  pray'd  liiui  to  say  a  kunter's  vuisie  (metining  a 
briefe  masse) ;  with  tliat  the  fner  tooke  his  missall  and 
turn'd  it  all  over  leafe  by  leafe,  continuinf;  so  doing  a 
eood  wbilc,  which  tbc  gentleman  thinking  long,  at 
last  said  unto  him.  I  pray  you,  fatber,  dispatch; 
nietiiinkes  you  are  very  lon^a  registring  your  missal  ? 
Why,  sir,  answered  the  fner,  you  bespake  a  hualera* 
nuiss".  and  in  pooth  1  c;in  ftnde  no  such  masse  in  all 
my  lKH)kj.  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Funcifs,  1614. 

And  this  farre  only  I  touch,  that,  when  the  cunjund 
spirit  appeares,  wliich  will  not  be  while  after  many 
circumstances,  long  prayers,  and  much  muttering  uud 
murmurings  of  the  conjurers,  like  a  papist  prieste 
despatching  a  hunt  ting  masse — how  soone,  I  say,  he 
appeares.  A".  Jaaus^s  JDemonoloffy. 

tHUN T-SPEAR.     A  hunting  spear. 

Sister,  see.  see  Ascanius  in  his  pomp. 
Bearing  his  hunl'Spear  bravely  in  his  hand. 

Dido  QHe<n  of  Carthage,  1394. 

BURDEN.  Made  of  tow,  or  such  coarse 
materials. 

What  from  the  hurden  smock,  with  lockram  upper 
bodies,  and  hempen  sheets,  to  wear  and  sleep  in 
hotland.  R.  Brome's  New  Acad.,  iii,  p.  47. 

tTlien  hce  [king  Charles]  returning  to  his  chamber, 
silling  down  by  the  lier  »ide,  we  pulled  of  his  shoes 
and  stocking^i,  and  wa.shed  his  feet,  which  were  most 
sadly  !/atled~  and  then  pulled  of  likewmes  his  apparell 
and  shirt,  w  hich  was  of  hurden  cloth,  and  put  him  one 
of  Mr.  Iladtlleston's,  and  other  apparell  of  ours. 

Account  of  K.  CharMs  escape  from  IForcester. 
tFor  a\x<  *s  as  good  a  toothless  dame. 

As  mumbleth  on  brown  bread ; 
Where  thou  slnilt  lie  in  kiirdcn  sheets, 
Upon  a  fresh  straw  bed. 

Klmj  Alfred  and  the  Shrpherd, 

HURDS.     Another  name  for  tow. 

^ow  that  part  [of  the  flax]  which  is  utmost,  and  next 
to  the  pill  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurds, 

Holland's  PliHy.  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
tFor  1  have  harde  olde  hauswyves  save,  "that  better  is 
Marche  hurdes,  than  Apryll  flaxe,  the  reason  appereth. 

Fitzherbtrt's  Hmbandrg. 

\To  HURKLE.     To  shrug. 

Another  sadly  fixing  his  eies  on  the  ground,  and 
hi'.rckiing  with  his  head  to  his  sholders,  fo4j:ishly 
imagind,  that  .\tlas  being  f;unt,  and  weary  of  his 
burthen,  would  shortly  let  tiie  heavens  fall  iinoa  his 
head,  and  break  his  cra-.r. 

Ovtick  Glasse  of  llH.nors.  1639. 


fHURLEBAT.  A  weapon,  agparently 
a  sort  of  dart  or  javelin. 

Adis,  Hclidis.  a  kynde  of  weapon,  used  in  olde  tyme, 
as  it  wer  an  hurUbatte.  EUotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 
Hurlebats  haringpikes  of  yron  in  the  end,  aclides. 

Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  317. 
Laying  about  him  as  if  they  had  beene  fighting  at 
hurlebats.  HoUund's  Ammianus  Marcel.,  1609. 

HURLEVVIND.  Whirlwind;  possibly 
the  original  word. 

And  as  oft-times  upon  some  fearful!  clap 

Of  thunder,  straight  a  htirJeicind  doth  arise 
And  Uft  the  waves  "aloft,  from  Thetys*  lap 
Ev'n  ill  a  moment  up  into  the  «k*ycs. 

Harr'hii/t.  .4riost.,  xlv,  69. 
Like  scatter'd  down  by  howlir.g  Eurus  bl  )wn. 
By  rapid  hurlwinds  from  his  mansi(m  thrown. 

Sandys,  cited  by  Todi. 

HURLY.  A  noise,  or  tumult ;  from 
hurier,  French  ;  also  hurlu-burlu. 

That  with  tiie  hurly  death  itself  awakes. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii.  1. 
Merhiiiks  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot.         John,  iii,  4. 

Hurlu-burlu,  which  is  not  in  the  com- 
mon French  dictionaries,  is  in  t!ie 
latest  editions  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  both  as  substantive  and 
adjective.     Explained  "^tourdi." 

+By  bappe  if  in  this  hurly  bnrle  with  pnno;:  or  kin/ 
he  met.  A.  Hall's  Hom^r,  n.  IS.  lojil. 

+A  hurlif  burly  went  through  the  house,  and  one  coiaes 
and  whispers  the  lady  witn  the  newes. 

Ar,nin,  N''st  of  Ninnies,  1608. 
tWell,  they  fall  out,  they  ko  together  by  the  cares,  and 
such  a  hurly  hurly  is  in  the  ro^^nie.  that  passes.    Ibid. 

To  HURRE.  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a 
dog. 

R  IS  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound. 

B.  Jfltu.  En'il.  Gr. 

HURRICANO.  Used  for  a  water-spout. 
Ouray  an,  French. 

Not  the  dreadful  .«j)out 
Wliich  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  eall^ 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  thealmijjh-y  -jun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Scp;uiir'>»  enr 
In  his  descent.  Tr.  ^  Cr.,  v,  2. 

You  cataracts,  and  hurricanns.  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  <mr  steeples  Lear,  iii,  2. 

And  down  the  show'r  irapetuuu<tly  doth  fall, 
As  that  which  men  the  hurricano  c.\i\, 

Drnijt.  Mooncalf,  p.  494. 

Menage    says    that    ouragan    is    an 
Indian  word. 

I  find  it  written  herocane  in  one  pas- 
sage : 

Such  as  would  have  made  their  party  i^'wid  again*:  lUl 
assailinta,  had  they  not  been  di»prr>»'ed  and  weakened 
by  violent  tempests;  besides  the  nnexpected  herucune, 
which  dashed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  best  piluT>. 

Lady  Jltniiiny,  iv,  1. 

tHURRY-WHORE.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  common  prostitute. 

Andldoewishwith  all  my  heart,  that  the  <ii{ieii'.uotu 
number  of  all  our  hyreling  liackncy  earrykn.iv.s.  and 
hnrry-xchores,  with  their  makers'  and  'maintainers, 
were  there,  where  they  might  never  want  cuntinnall 
imployment.  Ta'jljr's  U'urkes.  1630. 

HURST.  A  wood.  Saxon  and  lowr 
Latin.  It  occurs  in  many  names  of 
places,  either  singly  or  in  composition. 
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implying  that  the  situation  was  once 
woody ;  as  Hurst  in  Berks,  Glouces- 
tershire, Kent,  Lincoln,  Sussex,  &c. 
Also  Hawhhurst,  Speldhurst,  Wad- 
hurst,  Penshurst,  Crowhurst,  and 
many  other  similar  names. 

From  each  rising  hurst 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  hnd  carefully  been  nurst. 

Drayt,  Polyolb.,  ii,  p.  689. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  etymo- 
logy, which,  however,  seems  unneces- 
sary, see  Todd's  Johnson. 
To  HURTLE,  ».  w.     To  clash  together. 
Heurter,  French.    Gray  has  used  it. 

In  which  hurtling, 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

M  you  like  it,  i7, 3. 
Together  hurtled  both  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Each  other's  neck.  Fair/.  Tauo,  tI,  41. 

To  make  a  sound  like  clashing : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

Jul.  Cat.,  ii,  8. 

To  skirmish : 

Now  hurtling  round,  advaittage  for  to  take. 

Speru.  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  29. 

Also  actively,  to  brandish  : 

His  harm  full  club  he  gan  to  kurtU  hye. 

Ibid.,  II.  vii,  42. 

tHURTLE,  «.    A  pimple? 

upon  whose  palmes  such  warts  and  hurtells  rise, 
As  may  in  poulder  grate  a  nutmegge  thick. 

Silkewormes  and  their  Flies,  1599. 

HUSBAND,  for  husbandman,  farmer. 

For  husband's  life  is  labourous  and  hard. 

Speus.  Moth.  Hubh.  Tale,  266. 
That  feeds  the  husband's  neat  each  winter's  dav.' 

Browne,  Brit,  Past.,  I,  3*  p.  61. 

Johnson  has  cited  it  from  Dryden 
also,  with  whom  many  words  lingered 
that  are  since  obsolete. 
HUSHER,  or  HUISHER.  An  usher, 
or  gentleman  usher.  Huissier, 
French. 

A  gentle  husher,  Vanitie  by  name, 

Made  rownie,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare. 

Spens.  f,  C.,  I,  iT,  18. 
But  more  for  care  of  the  securit)-, 
My  huisher  hath  her  now  in  his  grave  charge. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  6. 

And  throughout  that  play. 
tHUSHTNESS.     Silence. 

A  genenl)  hushtnesse  hath  the  world  possest, 
And  all  the  tower  surpriz'd  with  golden  dreames, 
Alone  kinjg  Jupiter  abandons  rest, 
Still  wishing  lor  ApoUoes  golden  beames. 

Heytoood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

fTo  HUSK.     To  cover  with  a  husk. 

Like  Jupiter  Auii-^  in  a  female  skin. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

-fTo  HUZZ.     To  hum. 

Murmure.  A  murmuring :  a  mumbling  in  the  mouth : 
a  mutteiing:  an  humming  or  huzzing  noise. 

Nomenelator. 

HYCKE-SCORNER.  The  title  of  an 
old  morality,  or  allegorical  drama, 
printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  and 


reprinted  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the 
English  Drama,  vol.  i,  p.  69.  Hycht' 
scorner  is  there  represented  "  as  i 
libertine  returned  from  travel,  who 
agreeably  to  his  name,  scoffs  at  re- 
ligion." Perci/  Anc,  Ballads,  i,  p.  132. 
But  whether  the  term  were  taken 
from  the  drama,  or  the  name  of  the 
play  from  a  term  already  current,  we 
find  it  used  as  a  general  name . 

Zeno  beeyng  outright  all  together  a  stoiqne,  used  it 
call  Socrates  the  soofiFer  or  the  Hiekeseomer  of  tbe 
dtee  of  Athens.      UdalPs  Jpophtk.  of  Erasmus,  1964, 

Preface,  sign,  xit,  b. 
f  Sophistrie  dooeth  no  helpe,  use,  ne  service  to  doiup 
in  publioue  affsires  or  bearing  offices  in  a  commoa 
weale,  wniche  pablique  offices  who  to  is  a  suiter  tc 
haye,  it  behovetli  the  same  not  to  plaie  Hicke  skorur 
with  insolubles  and  with  idle  knackes  of  sopliistics- 
cions,  but  rather  to  frame  and  facion  himself  to  xkt 
maners  and  condicions  of  menne,  and  to  bee  of  soclie 
sort  as  other  men  be.  lUi. 

I  find  hick  used  for  a   man,  in  cant 
language,  in  an  old  song  : 

That  not  one  hick  spares. 

And  again  : 

That  can  balk  anv  hiek. 

Acad.  ofCompL,  ed.  1718,  p.  301 

A  HYEN.     Used  by  Shakespeare  only, 
I  believe,  for  hyena. 

I  will  laugh  like  a  kyen,  and  that  when  thou  srt 
disposed  to  sleep.  As  you  like  it,  ir,  1.— 34S,  s. 

HYREN,  for  hiren.     Sylvester  uses  it 
to  signify  a  seducing  woman. 

Of  charming  sin  the  deep-inchannting  syrens, 
The  snares  of  virtue,  valour-softening  kyrens. 

Du  B.,  Week  Ii,  Daj  2,  part  1 

S,  e  HiREN. 


I&J. 

I  was  coniM!onlv  said  and  written,  in 
the  time  ot  Shakespeare,  for  aye; 
which  afibrded  great  scope  andtempta* 
tion  for  punning,  as  may  be  seen  io 
the  following  passages  : 

But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod?    ^.  /.    Pro.  Xod 
/.'  why  that's  noddy,  8cc.  Two  Otnt,  Ver.,  i,  1. 

And  at  these  people  with  their  Fs  and  No's. 

FfMsh,  Las.,  iv,  K 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  sa^  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel  1  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  eockatt  ice. 
/  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  7.    Rom.  /■  Jtd.,  iii.l 

This  is  very  lamentable,  in  a  passage 
that  should  rather  have  been  pa- 
thetic. In  the  same  strain  Drayton 
has  a  whole  sonnet,  which  carries  the 
absurdity  still  further;  it  is,  however, 
curious : 

Nothhig  but  No  and  /,  and  /and  No. 

How  falls  it  out  so  strangely  you  reply  f 
I  tell  vou,  fair.  I'll  not  be  answer'd  so 

Witn  this  attirming  No,  denying  /. 
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I  say,  I  love ;  you  slightly  answer,  I: 

I  &.»)•,  you  love;  you  pcule  me  out  h  No  : 
I  say,  I  die ;  you  echo  uie  with  I: 

Save  me,  I  cry ;  you  sigh  me  out  a  No. 
Must  woe  and  Ihave  nought  but  No  and  I? 

No  I  am  I,  if  I  no  more  can  have ; 
Answer  no  more,  with  silence  make  reply. 

And  let  me  take  mySelf  what  I  do  crave : 
Let  No  and  /,  with  I  and  you  be  so ; 
Then  answer  No  and  /,  aiid  /  and  No.  Id4a  6. 

Line  the  teuth  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  fourth  cited  from  Shakespeare. 

As  when  the  disagreeing  commons  throw 
About  their  house  their  clamorous  I  or  No. 

Herriek,  p.  860. 

In  the  modern  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, /  is  generally  changed  to  aye; 
but  in  Whalley's  Ben  Jouson  the 
single  vowel  is  retained,  which  the 
reader  should  recollect,  or  he  will 
sometimes  take  it  for  the  pronoun. 
I9  the  pronoun,  was  sometimes  re- 
peated in  colloquial  use,  as  the  French 
subjoin  moi :  Je  naime  pas  cela,  mot; 
"  I  like  not  such  a  thing,  I.'*  Some 
instances  of  it  occur  in  Shakespeare, 
and  many  other  writers. 

I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  mc  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  /.  3  Hen,  £V,  ii,  4. 

1  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  /. 

Rom.  j-  Jul.,  iii,  1. 
Von  light  is  not  day-h;,'lit,  I  know  it,  /.  Ibid. 

Ironically : 

I  am  an  ass,  //  and  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  master 
Tarleton's  time.  Jiuluct.  to  B.  Jotis.  Bartk.  Fair. 

I  am  none  ol  those  common  pedants,  /, 
That  cannot  speak  without  propterea  quod. 

Edvciird  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  343. 
>'or  my  disport  I  rude  uu  hunting,  /. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  62. 

I  per  fte,  as  A  per  se,  &c.  ;  I  by  itself: 

If  then  your  /  agreement  want, 

1  to  your  /  must  answer  No. 
Therefore  leuve  off  your  spelling  plea. 

And  let  my  /  be  7  per  se.  ffWs  Interp.,  p.  116. 

^JABISH.  Perhaps  am  is  priutfor^WwA. 

To  discourse  him  seriously  is  to  read  the  ethics  tea 
monkey,  or  make  an  onition  to  Caligula's  horse, 
whence  you  can  only  expect  a  wee-hee  or  jabuk 
spurn.  Tvcelre  ingenious  Characters,  1686. 

JACK,  s.  A  liorseman's  defensive  upper 
garment,  quilted  and  covered  with 
strong  leather.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted a  coat  of  mail,  hut  some  of  the 
following  quotations  seem  to  prove 
otherwise.  A  kind  of  pitcher  made 
of  leather  was  similarly  called  a  6/ac^ 
jack,  even  in  my  memory. 

I  have  half  a  score  jades  that  draw  mv  beer  curts; 
and  every  jade  shall  bear  a  knave,  ana  every  knave 
shiill  wear  u^Vifit,  and  every  y/zrA-  >$li!ill  have  a  skull, 
and  every  sicuU  shall  shew' a  spear,  and  every  spear 
shall  kdl  a  foe  at  Ficket  Field. 

First  P.  of  Sir  J.  OUf.,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  297. 
The  bill-men  come  tu  blows,  that,  by  their  cruel 

thwacks. 
The  ground  luy  strew'd  with  male  und  shreds  of 

tatter'd  jafi-j.  Drayt.  Poli/olb.,  xxii,  p.  1062. 

Their  armour  [in  England]  is  not  unlike  unto  that 


which  in  other  countries  tliey  use,  as  corslets,  Al- 
maine  rivets,  shirts  or  male,  jacket  quilted,  and 
covered  over  with  leather,  fustian,  or  canvas,  over 
thick  plates  of  yrou  that  are  sowed  to  the  same. 

Euph.Engl,Y{%,\i. 
Their  horsemen  are  with  jacks  for  most  part  clad. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  x,  73. 

The  following,  however,  is  an  instance 
of  jack  used  for  a  coat  of  mail : 

Nor  lay  aside  ihtir  jacks  of  gvmold  mail. 

£dw.  lUy  i,  2,  in  CapeWsProlus. 

Unless  the  original  copy  had  ** jacks, 
or  gymold,'*  which  seems  to  me  most 
probable. 

+But  with  the  trusty  bow, 
A.ud  Jacks  yftW  quilted  with  soft  wool,  they  came  to 
Troy.  Ckapm.  Ii.  iii. 

[5[b  be  on  the  jack  of  any  one,  to 
attack  him  violently,  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  preceding  word.] 

+7V  ulcisear,  I  will  be  revenged  on  thee :  I  will  sit  on 
thy  skirts :  1  will  be  upon  yourjacke  for  it. 

Terence  in  English^l6l^. 
f  .\nd  our  armie,  joyning  with  the  prince's,  wee  made 
a  gallant  body ;  which  made  him  sneake  to  his  quar- 
ters at  Openhan.  And,  as  often  as  he  siur'd.  wee 
were  on  his  jack.  A.  Wilson's  Autohiographj. 

tMy  lord  lay  in  Morion  College;  and,  as  he  was 

Sing  to  parliament  one  morning  on  foot,  a  man  in  a 
re  and  civiU  ootirard  habit  mett  him,  und  jossel'd 
him.  And,  though  I  was  at  that  time  behimt  h  s 
lordship,  I  saw  it  not;  for,  if  I  had.  I  should  liave 
been  upon  his  jack.  f^id. 

fJACK-A-LANTERN.  The  ignis  fa- 
tuus. 

I  am  an  evening  dark  as  night, 
Jack-trith-the-lantem,  bring  a  light. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  48. 

JACK-A-LEi\T.  A  stutfed  puppet, 
dressed  in  rags,  &c.,  which  was 
thrown  at  throughout  Lent,  ns  cocks 
were  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Thou  cam'st  but  half  a  thing  into  the  world. 
And  wast  made  up  of  patches,  parings,  shrcild ; 
Thou,  that  when  last  thou  wen  put  out  of  service, 
Travell'd  to  Hamstead  Heath  on  an  .Vsh  Wednesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee, 
To  make  thee  a  purse.     B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub.  iv.  2. 

Six  weeks  are  again  mentioned  as  the 
duration  of  a  Jack  of  Lent,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Nay,  you  old  Jack-a-Lent,  six  weeks  and  upwards, 
though  you  be  our  captain's  father  you  cannot  stav 
there.  Four  Prentices,  0.  PI.,  vi,  478. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  the  old  man 
is  come  to  the  utmost  extent  of  Ins 
utility  and  existence. 

The  very  children  in  the  street  do  adore  me;  for  if  a 
boy  that  is  throwing  at  his  Jack-a-Lent  chance  to  hit 
me  on  the  shins,  wliy,  I  say  nothing  but  Tu  qnoqut, 
smile,  and  forgive  the  child. 

Greene's  Tu  Quoque.O.  PI  ,  mi,  92. 

If  I  forfeit, 
Make  me  a  Jack  o*  Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
Foruntagg'd  points  and  compters. 

B.  ^  Ft.  IFoman's  Prize,  iv,  S. 

Jack-a-Lent  occurs  twice  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor ;  once  merely  as  a 
jocular  appellation,  iii,  3,  and  once  as 
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a  butt,  cr  ol)ject  of  satire  and  attack, 
V,  5. 

Breton  introduces  the  name  of  this 
personage  wiih  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  proverb : 

1  lif  jiuMii;.^  fill  that  tlicwcs  the  prjeant's  feede, 
l'ri>\t»  Jack  a  Lent  was  never  t'cnilenian. 

llotU'ur  of  falour,  1605. 

Taylor  the  Mater-poet  lias  a  tract  en- 
tit  ud,  "*  Jacke  a  Lent,  his  Beginning 
and  Entertainment:  with  the  mad 
Prankes  of  his  Gentleman-usher, 
Shrove-Tuesdav,"  &c.  See  Works, 
p.  113. 
/ACK-AN-APES.  A  monkey,  or  ape; 
from  Jack  and  ape.  In  this  sense  it 
has  been  long  disused,  though  com- 
mon enough  still,  as  addressed  to  an 
impertinent  and  contemptible  cox- 
comb. 

1  his  performed,  and  the  horse  and  joci-an-ofes  for  a 
ji^lje,  they  had  sport  enou;:h  tliat  dav  r«»r  nothing. 

Gaiiton,  Fe'st.  Nolfs,  p.  272. 
Like  a  come  aloft  jacunapes. '  i>fieUcii.  cited  by  Todd. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Rit- 
son  and  others  to  derive  it  from  Jack 
Xapes,  a  person  never  heard  of,  I  have 
nodoubtthatthereal  derivation  isJack 
and  ape,  as  Johnson  gave  it.  Mr. 
Todd  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
«ierved,  that  in  the  instance  which  I 
have  copied  from  him,  it  simply 
means  an  ape.     See  Come  aloft. 

That  which  would  make  a  jackanapes  a  monkev,  if  he 
could  ;:et  it.  a  taylc.  Isle  of  Gulls,  ii,  1. 

Massinger  coined  the  word  Jane-an- 
apes,  as  a  jocular  counterpart  to  Jack- 
an-apes.  Bondm.y  iii,  2. 
JACiv  OF  THE  CLOCK,  or  CLOCK- 
HOUSE.  A  figure  made  in  old  pub- 
lic clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the 
outside  ;  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
formerly  at  St.  Dunstan's  church  in 
Fleet-street.  Jack,  being  the  most 
f am  liar  appellative,  was  frequently 
bestowed  upon  whatever  bore  the 
form,  or  seemed  to  do  the  work,  of  a 
man  cr  servant.  Thus,  roasting 
jacks  were  so  named  from  performing 
tlie  office  of  a  man,  who  acted  as 
turnspit,  before  that  otlice  devolved 
upon  dogs.  Jack  and  Gill  were,  in- 
deed, familiar  representatives  of  the 
two  sexes  in  low  life ;  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, **  Every  Jack  must  have  his 
Gill i*  and,  **  A  good  Jack  makes  a 


good  Gilt:'  Ray,  Prov,,  p.  124. 
So  ^'flc^  alone: 

Since  cTtryjack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  genUe  person  nude  jjack. 

£ick.ni,i,l 
Bat  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bohngbroke's  prond  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  jack  o'  tkr  clock. 

Rick.n.^x 

K.  Rick.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.Rick.  Well,  let  it  st.ike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  strike? 

K.  Rick.  Because  that,  hke  a  j/tck.  thoa  keep's!  tk 

stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

Rick,  ni,  n,  I 
Skirm.  How  now,  creatures,  what's  o'clock? 
Fra.  Why,  do  you  take  us  to  Ite  jacks  v'  tk"  dad 
house?  Furit'in.  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  571 

How's  the  night,  boy?    Dratc.  Faith,  sir,  'tis  very 

late. 
Uber.  Faith,  sir,  you  Jie.     I*  this  your  jack  i'  ti' 

clock-koHse? 
Will  you  strike,  sir  ?  B.  J)-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  i,  p.  Iff. 
But,  howsoever,  if  Powles  jacks  be  once  up  vita  their 
elbowes.  and  quarelling  to  strike  eleven,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  clock  has  parted  them,  und  ended  the  fnj 
with  his  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gallery  coDtcyae 
you  any  lunger.  Becker's  GnPs  Homkook,  lW8. 

By   the  above   it  appears    that  the 
jacks  at  St.  Paul's  struck    only  the 
quarters. 

Decker,  in  another  pamphlet,  tells 
us  of  a  fraternity  of  sharpers  who 
called  themselves  Jackes  of  the  clock- 
house : 

Tliere  is  another  fratcmitie  of  wandring  pilgriml, 
who  merrily  call  themselves  Jackes  of  the  clock^umse. 

He  then  describes  that  piece  of  me- 
chanism particularly : 

Tlic  jaeke  of  a  clock-house  ^ocs  upon  screws,  and  his 
ottice  is  to  do  nothing'  but  strike,  eo  does  this  aour 
(lor  they  walke  up  and  down  nke  tidlers)  travaile  vitli 
niutions,  and  whatever  their  motions  get  them  is  called 
st}  iking. 

Lantern  and  CandUlujht,  or  the  Bclmau*s  Secoai 
J^iffhi  Walk.  4c. 

See  Noise. 

He  scrapes  you  just  such  a  le^.  in  answering  yon,  as 
jack  o*  Ik' clock-huuse  agoing  uii<iut  to  strike. 

Flecknoe's  .Enigmat.  Chstr.^  p.  76. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  article  Fretillon^  in- 
troduces it  as  a  general  term  for  a 
diminutive  or  paltry  fellow  : 

A  little  nimble  dwarfe  or  hup-dn-niy-thumbe;  a  jacks 
of  the  clock-kouse ;  a  Uttle  bu>ie-bbdy,  me«ller,  jack- 
stickler;  one  that  has  un  <uire  in  every  man's  boat,  or 
his  hand  in  every  man's  dish. 

Minute-jacks,  in  Tinion  of  Athens, 
have  been  supposed  to  mean  the  same 
thing ;  hwi  jacks  that  struck  hours  or 
quarters  could  hardly  be  so  called. 

Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  mintite^Jmcis. 

TlsMMijiii,! 

Probably  ^'flcA:*  are  there  only  equiva- 
lent to  fellows,  as  in  Richard  III: 
'*  silken,  sly,  insinuating^'acA;«."  It 
will  then  mean  **  fellows  who  watch 
the   proper  minutes   to   offer    their 
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adalatioD."  Jackt  as  shown  above, 
was  a  common  appellative  for  every 
person  or  thing  familiarly,  or  rather 
contemptuously,  spoken  of. 
Katherine  calls  her  music-master  a 
twangling^crcA:.  Tarn.  qfShr,,  ii,  1  ; 
and  so  elsewhere. 

The  clocJc'house  evidently  means  that 
part  of  the  steeple,  &c.,  which  con- 
tains the  clock. 
fJACK-IN-A-BOX.  1.  A  thief  who 
deceived  tradesmen  by  substituting 
empty  boxes  forotliers  full  of  money. 

This  Jaeke-in-U'boxf,  or  this  divcU  in  niana  shape, 
wotrine  (like  a  player  on  a  stage)  good  cloatlies  on 
his  bade,  comes  to'  a  goldsmitlu  stul,  to  a  drapers,  a 
habberdashers.  or  into  any  other  shoppe,  where  he 
knowes  good  store  of  silver  faces  are  to  be  secne. 

Dekker,  English  ViUanies,  1633. 

2.  A  kind  of  fire-work  described  in 
White's  Artificial   Fireworks,    l/OvS, 

p.  17. 

3.  In  the  following  passage  it  perhaps 
means  n  child's  tov,  such  are  still  in 
use. 

As  I  was  thus  walking  my  rounds,  up  comes  a  brother 
of  the  ciuill,  belonging  to  the  otiice,  who  no  sooner 
made  his  entrance  amongst  the  equitable  fraternity, 
but  up  started  every  one  in  his  seat,  like  a  Jack  in  a 
box,  cr>in2  out  Li'git  aut  non  Legit:  To  which  they 
answer'd  tueiuscives,  Non  legit,  my  lord. 

The  Infemal  Wanderer,  1702. 

tJACK-A-DANJ>Y.     A  pert  fellow. 

Bea.  I'll  throw  liim  into  the  dock,  rather  than  he 
shall  succeed  Jack  0  Dftndy.  Come,  sir,  all  shall  be 
well  again.    I'ciir  not.  Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

.My  love  is  bliliie  and  bucksome. 
And  sweet  and  fine  as  can  be, 
Fresh  and  gny  as  the  ftoM'crs  in  Mar, 
And  looki'S  like  Jiick-a-dandy. 

Wit  and  hrollery,  1882,  p.  342. 
San.  Nor  any  wlieic  else,  where  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  if  you  had  look'd  for  him  where  he  was,  'twas 
ten  to  otic  but  you  had  met  with  him. 
Jacin.  1  had,  Jackadnndy  ? 

The  Mistake,  a  Comedy,  1706. 

tJACK-ON  BOTII-SIDES.  A  popular 
name  for  a  neutral. 

Reader,  John  Newter,  who  erst  plaid 
The  Jack  oh  both  sides,  here  is  laid. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

fJACK-OUT-OF-DOORS.  A  houseless 
person. 

Nequc  uessimns  neque  primus :  not  altogether  Jack 
out  oj  doores,  and  vet  no  gentleman. 

Whhah'  Dictionary,  ed.  1684,  p.  569. 

tJACK-OUT-OF-OFFlCE  appears  to 
have  been  used,  in  derision,  for  one 
who  was  no  longer  a  jack-in-office. 

For  liberalitie,  \(  ho  was  wont  to  be  a  prinriptdl  officer 
...  is  inuvntil  Jacke out  of  office,midol\ieTS  appcinted 
to  have  the  onsttnlie. 

Biche  his  Farrinell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

fHanginff'J ACK,    A  jack  for  cookine. 

I  met  Spic«T  in  Lincoln's  Inn  court,  buying  of  a 
hangiufj'jack  (o  luast  biida  upon. 

Fepys'  Diary,  Feb.  4th,  1660. 


tJACK-BRAG,  or  JACKBRAGGER. 
A  boaster. 

Jacke  Bragger  and  his  fellow,  a  vauntcr,  a  cracker, 
&c.  WithaW  Uiclionnrie,  cd.  16(J8,  p.  268 

tJACK-MEDDLKR.     A  busybody. 

A  Jackr-medUr,  or  busie>bodvin  everie  mans  matter, 
ardelio.  WithaW  Dict'ionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  268. 

fJACK-PUDDING.  A  showman's 
buffoon. 

I  tell  von,  I  had  as  leave  stand  among  the  rabble,  to 
see  njack-puddtng  eat  a  custard,  as  trouble  myself  to 
see  a  play.  Shadwell,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670. 
Now's  the  only  time  for  fools  and  fiddlers,  and  indeed 
all  sorts  of  people  that  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  now 
Bartholomew  Fair  approaches,  where  they  may  trifle 
away  their  tinu'  amongst  drolls  and  Jack-puddings, 
and  their  monev  in  nuts,  toys,  and  gingerbread. 

Poor  Robin,  1740. 

fJACKET.  To  line  one's  jacket,  to 
drink  deeply. 

II  s'accoustre  bieii.  He  stuffeshimselfe  soundly,  hec 
lines  his  jacket  l\\T(iVi%\\\^  with  liquor.  Cotgrate. 

A  JACOB'S  STAFF.  A  pilgrim's  staff; 
either  from  the  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  St.  Jaiue!»  of  Compo8tella,or  because 
the  Apostle  St.  James  was  usually  re- 
presented with  one. 

As  he  had  tr.iveil'd  many  a  sommer's  day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Arabic  and  ind ; 

And  in  his  haiid  a  Jacoh's  staffe  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon.        Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  32. 

Also  an  astroiionncal  instrument,called 
likewise  a  cross-staff;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  other : 

Besolve  that  vrith  your  Jaeob*s  staff. 

Hudibr.,  II,  iii.  785. 
tWhcreupon  the  poore  prognostieator  was  readie  to 
runne  himselfe  through  Miih  his  Jacobs  staffe. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniTesse,  1592. 
tHis  life  is  upright,  for  he  is  alwaies  looking  upward, 
vet  dares  beleeve  nothing  above  primum  mobile,  tor 
His  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Jacobs  stnffe. 

Orerbury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 
\Anr.  Tlien  He  tell  yoa.  There  was  once  an  astrologer 
brought  mad  before  me,  the  circulations  of  the  heavens 
had  turn'd  his  braines  round,  he  had  very  strange  tits, 
he  would  ever  be  staring,  and  gazing,  and  yet  his  eyes 
were  so  weake,  thev  could  notlooke  up  without  a  staffe. 
Spr.  A  Jacubs  staffe  you  nieane? 

Marnnyon's  Fine  Companion,  1638. 
fWho  having  kno\\  n  both  of  the  land  and  sky, 
More  than  fam'd  Archimidc,  or  Ptolomy, 
Would  further  press,  and  like  a  palmer  went, 
With  Jacobs  staff,  beyond  the  firmament. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

JACOB'S  STONE.  The  stone  which 
was  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward  I, 
reputed  among  the  Scots  to  have  been 
the  very  stone  which  supported  Jacob's 
head  at  Luz ;  and  regarded  by  them 
as  the  palladium  of  the  monarchy. 
See  Hume,  an.  1296.  It  is  still  en- 
closed in  the  coronation  chair. 

If  I  survive  En^cland's  inheritance. 
Or  ever  li\  e  to  sit  on  Jacob's  stone. 
Thy  love  shall  witli  my  crown  be  hereditary. 

Ifei/irood's  Royal  AT.,  ^-c,  Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  227. 

For  a  fuller  historv  of  this  stone,  see 
the  accounts  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
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and  these  Latin  verses,  which  are,  or 
were,  inscribed  upon  tlie  chair  itself: 

Si  quid  haUent  ven  vrl  chronira  cana,  fidesve, 
ClHuditur  hac  cathedra  nobilis  ecce  lapis. 

Ad  rapiit  eximius  Jacob  quondam  patriarclia 
Qi.oiii  posuit,  cernens  uuitiina  iiiira  poll,  8cc. 

JACOBITE.  This  word  seems  to  be 
used  for  Jacobin,  or  white  friar. 

To  see  poor  sucklings  welcom'd  to  tlie  light, 
Willi  searing  irons  uf  some  sourt-  Jacobite. 

Hall,  Sat.,  ir,  7. 

fTo  JADE.  To  weary.  Apparently  a 
new  word  in  lord  Bacon's  time. 

For  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  aud,  as  we  now  say,  to 
jade  anything  too  far.  Essay  xxxii. 

JAURY.  The  properties  of  a  bad  or 
vicious  liorse  ;  from  jade,  which  in  its 
primitive  sense,  as  apphed  to  a  horse, 
is  growing  into  disuse,  though  Pope 
has  so  applied  it,  which  may  keep  it 
alive  a  little  ;  hut  the  usage  is  in 
general  transferred  to  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  as  applied  to  ti  woinnii. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  roueh  jaJry,  to  disseat 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  braxely,  Tvo  NobU  Kinsm.,  v,  4. 

JAKES.  A  necessary-house,  or  privy. 
A  term  now  almost  forgotten,  though 
used  by  Dryden  and  Swift.  See 
Johnson.  Hence  the  quibbling  title 
of  sir  John  Harrington's  tract,  **  The 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,'*  by  which 
he  meant  the  improvement  of  ajakes. 
See  Ajax. 

Its  etymology  is  uncertain,  unless  we 
accept  the  very  bad  pun  of  sir  John, 
who  derives  it  (in  jest  indeed)  from 
an  old  man  who,  at  such  a  place,  cried 
out  age  akes,  aye  akesy  meaning  that 
age  causes  aches ;  whence  some  who 
heard  him  called  the  place  age  akes, 
or  a  Jakes.  Proiogue  to  Ajax. 
The  delicacy  of  queen  Elizabeth  was 
much  offended  with  him  for  publish- 
iug  that  book,  which  is  now  esteemed 
by  collectors  such  a  prize.  Jakes 
was  sometimes  written  iaxe,  which 
made  the  punning  allusion  the  more 
easy. 

SDJonum,  a  Jew,  fell  iule  a  iaze  at  Tewkesbury  on  a 
Salurday.  Caiaden's  Remains,  p.  307. 

JAKES-FARMER.  One  who  cleanses 
the  Jakes,  jocularly  called  a  gold- 
finder. 

Nay  ue  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  frutn  iUcjakeS' 
farmer  to  the  grandee,  or  adclantudo. 

//.  ,^  Ft.  Lote's  Cure,  ii,  1. 
Not  pconiinsr  scullions,  cobleis,  colliers, 
Jakes- fanners,  tidlers.  ostler*.  o\9terers. 

Sgltcsier'j  Tohac^j  Baiter' J ',  Ifurks,  p.  576,  a. 


The  chamber  stinkes  worse  all  the  yeere  long;,  thai 

Jaies-farmer's  clothes  doth  at  twelve  a  clock  at  m^ 

Fenuotc  on  the  Compter,  in  Ceiuura  Lit.,  i,  p  9± 

Called   in    Stowe    a    goung-fermour. 
London,  ed.  1 633,  p.  666.   See  GocsG. 
tJAMSEY. 

Then  have  they  nether-stockes  to  theae  pai  hozen,Bat 
of  cloth  (tho  never  so  fine  ,  for  that  is  thou^t  tes 
base,  but  oijamsey,  worsted,  crcwell,  silke,  ihr«Liad 
such  like.  Stnhbs.  Anatomie  uf  Akua. 

A  JANE.  A  small  coin  of  Genoa,  or 
Janua  ;  according  to  Skinner,  "  Kip. 
Halfpence  of  Janua,  potius  Geneva, 
q.  d.  nummus  Geuuensis  vel  Januen- 
sis.'*  Supposed  to  be  the  same  u 
the  galley  halfpence  mentioned  b? 
Stowe. 

Because  I  could  uut  give  her  many  a  Jane. 

Spen*.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  W. 

Chaucer  more  than  once  speaks  of  a 
Jane  in  this  sense.     See  Warton  on 
Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  245. 
fJANIVEER.    An  old  form  of  January. 
Fr.  Janvier. 

Time  sure  hath  wheel'd  about  his  ycurc. 
l)ccember  meeting  Jatuteere. 

CUateUmd,  Char,  of  London  Diar.,  ri  l'j;7 

To  JAPE.     To  play,  or  jest. 

Sixyjape  not  li\iu,  he  is  no  smal  fule. 

SkelUm,  p.  iS«. 

It  was  used  also  in  an  indecent  sense: 

Now  have  ye  other  vicious  manners  of  speech,  bet 
sometimes  aud  in  some  cases  tolerable,  aiid  chietty  \xt 
the  intent  to  niouve  laughter  and  to  make  sport,  or 
to  give  it  some  prety  straiize  grace;  and  is  when  «e 
use  such  wordes  as  mav  be  dr:iwen  to  a  foule  latd 
uusliamefast  seure.us  one  that  should  say  to  a  vouof 
woman,  I  pray  you  let  me  jape  with  you,  wuiicli  is 
indeed  no  more'  liut  let  me  sport  with  yon.  Yea,  and 
though  It  were  not  so  directly  spoken,  the  very  scmbmI- 
ing  ot  the  word  were  not  commendable,  as  he  that  ui 
the  presence  of  ladies  \\  ould  use  this  common  pn»> 
vcrbe : 

Jape  with  me,  but  iiurt  me  not, 
Bourde  w  ith  me,  but  shame  me  not. 
For  it  may  be  takeu  in  another  pcrverser  sense  by 
that  sorte  of  persons  that  heare  it,  in  whose  eares  bo 
such  tiMtter  ought  almost  to  be  called  in  memory. 

Pultenh.  Jrt  of  Eni/lish  PoesU,  B.  iii,  ch.  22. 

A  JAPE.     A  jest. 

I  durst  a  venture  wel  the  price  of  my  best  cap. 
That  when  the  end  is  knowen,  all  will  tome  to  a  mm. 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PL,  ii. ». 
The  piirhng  pastime  of  a  crue  of  apea, 
S(K)rting  themselves  with  their  conceited /«pe«. 

Coryat,  Verses  prtfued,  [k  7,  b.] 

To  JAR.     To  tick  as  a  clock. 

Hy  thoughts  are  minutes,  and,  with  sighs,  they^'<;r 
Their  watches,  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch ; 
Whereto  my  linger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
la  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

Biek.  II T.  i 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio,  and  is  sense  wittiout  alteration 
or  laborious  explication  :  the  readiug 
of  the  old  quartos  serves  as  the  best 
comment,  which  is, 

They  jnr 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  he. 
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The  meaning  is,  "They  tick  their 
periods  on,  to  my  eyes,  which  repre- 
sent the  outward  watch ;"  watch 
signifying,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
in  the  first  place  a  portion  of  time,  and 
in  the  second  the  face  of  the  clock. 

The  Iteils  toliinsr,  the  owls  shrieking,  the  toads  croak- 
ing, the  minuteayarriiyr.  and  the  clock  striking  twelve. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  O.  PL,  iii,  199. 

A  JAR,  from  the  above,  a  beat  or  stroke  ; 
the  ticking  made  by  the  pallets  of  tlie 
pendulum  in  a  clock. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a,  jar  o'  the  clock  beliind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  JTint.  Tale,  i,  2. 

-fJARSEY.  Wool  combed  but  not  spun 
into  yarn. 

By  no  meanes  therefore  is  the  present  practice  to  be 
borne,  which  daily  carrieth  away  of  the  finest  sorts  of 
wooU  ready  combed  into  jarsies  for  worke,  which  thev 
pack  up  as  bales  of  cloth.  Golden  Fleece,  1657. 

JAVEL.  A  worthless  fellow.  Javelle 
in  French  means  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and 
also  a  faggot  of  brush  wood,  or  olher 
worthless  materials;  and  therefore 
might  be  applied  to  such  fellows  as 
Shakespeare  calls  **  rash  bavin  wits." 

The  term  that  these  ivrojavels 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  (if  their  travels 
Unto  their  master.         Spent.  Moth.  Hubb.  T.,  v.  309. 
To  preach  by  halfes  is  to  be  worse  than  those  tongue- 
holly  ^'ar^lf, 
That  cite  good  words,  but  shift  off  works  and  disripline 
by  cavclls.  Alb.  Enal.,  B.  viii,  ch.  39.  p.  192. 

He  called  the  fellow  ribbald,  villayn,  ^arcU.  back- 
biter, &C.  Robinson's  Utopia,  1551,  £  S. 

To  JAUNCE.      To   ride    hard;    from 
jancer,  old  French,  to  work  a  horse 
violently. 

And  yet  1  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spiir-galPd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Rich.n,  V,  6. 

A  J.AUNCE  was  also  used  for  a  jaunt, 
the  derivation  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same.  For,  **  What  a  jaunt 
have  I  had"  {Rom,  ^  Jul.,  ii,  5),  the 
quartos  read,  "What  ajaunce  have  I 
had."  The  same  is  meant  by  geance 
in  the  following  passage : 

Vaith,  would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  on't ! 
An'  you  say  the  word,  send  me  to  Jericho, 
Out-cept  a  man  were  a  post-horse,  I  ha'  not  known 
The  like  on't.  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  4. 

The  word  is  purposely  misspelt,  to 
mark  the  dialect  of  the  speaker ;  as 
vaith  for  faith.  &c. 

To  JAW.  To  devour,  to  take  within 
the  jaws. 

I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  jnxr  me,  so 
He  had  this  file;  what  if  I  lioUow'd  for  him? 

Tvco  Noble  Kiium.,  iii,  2 

I  do  not  know  that  this  word  was 
ever  so  employed  by  any  other  author. 


It  seems  to  be  only  a  harsh  metaphor, 
hazarded  in  this  place. 
JAWSAND,  adj.   Apparently,  a  corrup- 
tion of  joysome  or  jocund. 

F.  Will  you  be  merry  then  nnd  jaiosand^  R.  A« 
merry  as  the  cuckoMS  of  the  spring. 

Ford,  Sun's  Darl.,  iii,  1. 

The  old  edition  Ims  jaw/and. 
A  JAY.     Used  for  a  loose  woman,  pro- 
bably from  the  gay  plumage  of  that 
bird.    Warbur^on  remarks,  that  putta 
in  Italian  has  also  both  these  senses. 

Goto,  then; — we'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity, 
this  gross  watry  pumpiou; — we'll  teach  him  to  know 
turtles  from  jays!  Merr.  W.  W.,  iii.  3. 

Someday  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting:,  hatli  betray'd  him. 

Cymb.,  iii.  4. 

ICE-BROOK.     Supposed  to  mean  cold 
or  icy  brook. 

I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber; 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  iee-brook's  temper. 

Othell.,  V.  2. 

The  reading  of  the  old  quarto  ia  i*e- 
brooke's,  which  the  folio  changed  to 
ice  brookes ;  whence  Pope  made 
Ebro's,  fiudi  was  followed  by  Capell. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion  that  icf- 
brook's  is  right ;  and  proves  from 
Martial,  that  the  brook  or  rivulet  so 
used,  is  the  Salo,  now  Xalon,  near 
Biibilis,  in  Celtiberia. 
ICELAND  DOGS.  Shaggy,  sharp-eared, 
white  dogs,  much  imported  formerly 
as  favorites  for  ladies,  &c. 

Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog,  thou  prick-eiiiM  «nr  -.r 
Iceland.  Hen.  /,  u,  1. 

But  if  I  had  brought  little  dogs  from  Iceland,  or  line 
glasses  from  Venice,  Stc. 

Stcetnam's  Arraignment  of  Women,  Preface, 
We  have  sholts  or  curs  dailie  brought  out  of  IselanU. 

Holinsh.  Descr.  of  Brit.,  p.  S^il. 

Written  also  corruptly  Isling,  an  1 
Island : 

Hang  hair  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  curs. 
For  never  powder,  nor  the  crisping  iron 
Shall  touch  these  dangli<i<;  locks. 

B.  <^  //.  quern  of  Corinth,  ir,  1. 
So  I  might  have  my  bell) -full  of  that 
Her  Island  cur  refuses.  Massing.  Piet.,  v,  1. 

Our  water-dogs  and  Islands  here  are  shorn. 
White  hair  of  women  here  so  much  is  worn 

Drayton's  Mooncalf,  p.  489. 

These  dogs  are  particularly  described 
by  A.  Fleming,  in  his  translation  of 
Cains  de  Canibus : 

Uie  and  custome  hath  intertained  other  dog^cs  of  an 
outlandishe  kinde,  but  a  few,  and  the  same  heyiiig  of 
a  pretty  bygnesse;  I  meane  Jseland  doggfs.  curled 
and  rough  all  over,  which  by  reason  of  the  Icnjrht  of 
their  heare  make  showe  neither  of  face  nor  of  body. 
And  yet  these  currcs  forsoothe,  because  they  iire  so 
strange,  are  greatly  set  by,  e&teeoied,  taken  up,  and 
made  of.  many  times  in  the  roome  of  the  spaniell 
gentle  or  comforler.        Of  English  Dogges,  /-r.,  1576. 

IDLE  WORMS.   Worms  bred  from  idle. 
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ness.  It  was  supposed,  and  the  notion 
was  probably  encouraged  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  female  industry,  that 
when  maidens  were  idle,  worms  bred 
in  their  fingers. 

Keep  tliy  luinJi  in  tliy  nmif,  and  warm  the  idi* 
Worms  i'u  tliv  fingers'  cuds. 

B.  .y  Fl.  Woman  Rater,  iii,  1. 
Her  wa^^ner,  \\  smnll  grev-«)at«*d  gnat, 
^'ot  halt  so  l>i<;  as  a  round fittle  icorm^ 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 

Rom.  and  /«/.,  i,  ^ 

[lb  he  sick  of  the  idles,  to  be  lazy.] 

tllodie  nuUani  liiieam  duxi :  I  have  beene  sickeoftke 
idles  to  diiy.         Withals'  Dictiomry,  ed.  1634,  p.  658. 

fJEBERD.  To  jeopard.  Het/wood,  1556. 
tJELOUX.      An  old  form  of  spelling 
jealous. 

Th'  have  rn^de  mc  jf  lour  of  a  god,  no  god. 
I'll  make  theiii.;>/««x,  I  will  wed  (abroad) 
A  people  (yet)  no  people ;  and  their  brcst 
Shall  split,  fur  spight,  to  see  the  nations  blest. 

Dm  Bartat. 

tJENESTRAY. 

Phi.  Yon  f(»rget  his  corer'd  dishes 
Of  jeiK-.itnii/rs,  and  marmalade  of  lips, 
Pertuiii'd  by  breath  sweet  as   the  beanes  first  blos- 
somes.'  Suekling^s  Aglaura,  1638. 

JENERT'S  BANK.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  probably  corrupt.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  there  was  a 
bank  called  Jenerfs^  so  famous  as  to 
be  proverbial  for  security ;  'but  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  any 
country-bank  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  much  more  that 
they  were  so  common  as  for  one  to 
be  famous  above  the  rest.  A  better 
reading  seems  to  be  wanted  : 

How  now.  my  old  JmerVs  bank,  my  horse. 
My  castle,  lie  in  Waltham  all  night,  and 
^'ot  under  the  canopy  of  your  host  Blague's  house? 
3ferry  Devil  of  Edm.,  0.  PL.  v,  800. 

Can  it  be  a  misprint,  for  ErmerCs 
bank,  or  the  old  Roman  road  passing 
through  Edmonton,  which  might 
have  been  written  Irm\n€s?  Horse 
is  not  much  more  intelligible,  as 
applied  here.  Should  it  not  be 
house?  speaking  of  his  house  as  his 
castle. 

fJENNET.     A  small  Spanish  horse. 

This  tryall,  Camilla,  must  be  sifted  to  narrow  points, 
lest  in  seekinjg  to  try  your  lover  like  hjennet,  yovi  try 

Lylie'a  Euph 


him  like  a  jade. 


ues. 


To  JEOBARD.  Sometimes  written  for 
to  jeopard  ;  probably  from  ignorance 
of  the  etymology. 

Yet  I  dare  jeobard  my  cappe  to  fortie  shillings,  thou 
shalt  have  but  a  colde  suite. 

Vlp.  FulweVf  Art  of  Flattery,  H  3. 

'lo  jeopardy  itself,  is  not  much  in  use. 


All   the   examples    given    in   Todd*i 
Johnson,    are    of    the     seventeenth 
century,  or  earlier. 
JEOBERTIE,  for  jeopardy,  in  like  man- 
ner. 

If  you  foil  me,  of  which  there  is  small  >iro*rr/ir, 
I  will  send  word  to  set  them  all  at  libertie. 

Harr.  Ariotio,  xixt,44. 

To  JEOPARD.  To  hazard  or  endanger. 
Not  in  use  now. 

He  was  a  prince  ri^ht  bardie  and  adrenterous,  not 
fearing  to  jeopard  his  person  in  place  of  danger. 

Holinsk.,xQL\.\.Xco\\. 
I  am  compelled  a^nst  my  minde  and  will  (as  Pompry 
the  Great  was)  to^'M^ri^  the  libertie  of  our  country,  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battel.  North**  Plut.  Brutus,  p.  Vr,L 
+The  forefrontes  or  frontiers  of  the  li.  comers,  wlat 
wythe  fordys  and  shelves,  and  w  hat  with  rockes,  be 
very  jeoperdous  and  daungerous.  More'g  Utopia,  l»3l. 

JER-FAULCON,  or  GERFAULCON. 
A  large  and  fine  sort  of  hawk,  said 
to  come  originally  from  the  north ; 
therefore  by  some  called  the  Iceland 
falcon.  Gyrofalco^  low  Latin  ;  get' 
faulk,  or  gerfaut,  French.  Latham 
is  abundant  in  its  praise : 

A  bird  stately,  brave,  and  neautifull  to  behold  in  the 
eye  and  judgement  of  man,  more  strong  and  power- 
full  than  any  other  used  hawk,  and  many  of  them 
very  bold,  coiinigious,  valiant,  and  verv  venturous, 
nex't  to  the  sltght-faulcon.  of  whose  worthiness  I  have 
ahrendy  sufficiently  discoursed.    Latham,  B.  i,  ch.  16. 

The  Gentleman's  Recreation  is  almost 
equally  strong  in  its  commendation ; 
p.  48  of  the  Treatise  on  Hawks. 
The  following  description  of  a  contest 
of  one  of  these  birds  with  a  heron, 
may  be  thought  interesting : 

I  saw  once  a  jerfalcon  let  flie  at  an  heron,  and 
obser^'ed  with  what  cUimour  the  heron  entertained 
the  sight  and  approach  of  Uie  hawke,  and  witli  what 
winding  shift  hee  strave  to  get  above  her,  laliouring 
even  by  bemuting  his  enemies  feathers  to  make  her 
flagge-wingcd,  and  so  escape ;  but  when  at  last  thry 
must  needs  come  to  an  encounter,  resuming  omrai^ 
out  of  necessity,  hee  turned  face  against  her,  and 
striking  the  hawke  throuf^U  the  fforge  with  his  bill 
fell  downe  dead  together  with  his  aead  enemie. 

Arthur  WaruncVs  Meditations,  part  ii,  p.  80. 

JERICHO  seems  to  be  used,  in  the 
following  instance,  as  a  general  term 
for  a  place  of  concealment  or  banish- 
ment. If  so,  it  explains  the  common 
phrase  of  wishing  a  person  at  Jerichoy 
without  sending  them  so  far  as  Pales- 
tine. 

Wlio  would  to  curbe  such  insolence,  I  know. 
Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  Jericho 
Untill  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 

Heyw.  Hierarchies  B.  iv,  p  20b. 

JERONIMO.  See  Hieronimo.  It  is 
censured  with  Titus  Andronicus  in 
the  following  passage  • 

He  tliar  \ul]  iwear  Jeronimo  or  Androninu  are  the 
best  ])iays  yet.  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as  • 
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man  whose  judgement  thews  it  is  constant,  and  hath 
■tood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Though  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  virtuous  and  staid 
Ignorance.  B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Bartk.  Fair. 

JESSES.  The  short  straps  of  leather, 
but  sometimes  of  silk,  which  went 
round  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  var?els,  or  little  rings 
of  silver,  and  to  these  the  leash,  or 
long  strap  which  the  falconer  twisted 
round  his  hand  ;  from  gect,  or  get, 
the  same  in  old  French;  or  geate, 
a  bandage  in  general.  In  a  passage 
of  Hey  wood's  Woman  kill'd  with 
Kindness,  gets  and  gessee  are  distin- 
guished : 

So,  leiM  her  gets,  her  gcsta,  and  her  bells. 

O.PL,Tii,8«9. 
If  I  do  prove  her  hagnrd« 
ISumffh  that  her  itsses  were  my  aear  heart  strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  oflF,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  pre^  at  fortune.  Othello,  iii,  S. 

Th^  like  an  hauke,  which  feeling  herself  freed, 
Tnm  bels  and  jesses  which  did  let  her  flight. 
Him  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their  speed  delight. 

^ens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  19. 

In  the  old  play  of  Edw.  II  it  is 
printed  gresses  by  mistake  : 

Soar  ye  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  the  cresses  [jesses]  that  will  ptul  yon  down. 

o.pi.,u,8a. 

A  hawk  he  esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and 
ii  exceeding  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  in  the  sport, 
and  to  have  his  fist  gbved  with  his  jesses. 

BarWs  Microcosm.,  )  xviii,  p.  54 ;  Bliss's  edition. 

JV>  JEST.  To  act  any  feigned  part  in 
a  mask  or  interlude,  &c. 

As  genUe  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest 

Go  I  to  fight  J2tcA. /7,  i,  S. 

d  JEST.  A  mask,  pageant,  or  inter- 
lude. 

But  where  is  old  Hieroiiimo  our  marshal? 

He  promised  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 

To  grace  oar  banquet  with  some  pomnoasy<»/. 

Spanish  Trag.,  O.  FL,  iii,  188. 

On  which  immediately  foUows  the 
mask,  which  satisfies  the  king  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  It  seems 
to  be  applied  to  actions  in  general, 
real  or  fictitious.  See  Gest.  Jest  is 
sometimes  written  for  gest : 

That  [in  Homer]  may  thejestes  of  many  a  knight 

be  read, 
Patrodus,  Pyrrhus,  Ajaz,  Diomcd. 

Jasper  Heywood,  in  Cens.  Idt.,  ix,  393. 

lb  JET.  To  strut,  or  walk  proudly ; 
to  throw  the  body  about  in  walking. 
Jetter,  French. 

O  peace !    Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-eock 
of  nim ;  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes  1 

Twelfth  Niaht,  ii.  6. 
Not  Felops*  shoulder  whiter  than  her  hands, 
Kor  snowie  swans  ihaXjet  on  Isca's  sands. 

Browns,  Br.  Past.,  Il^iii,  p.  M. 
Of  those  tLat  prank  it  with  their  plumes, 
AndiV/  it  with  their  choice  perfumes. 

HerricFs  NokU  Nnmhtrs,  p.  U. 


And,  HIdas  like,  ht  jets  it  lu  the  court. 

Edw.  II,  0  PL,  U,  8ia 

See  also  0.  PL,  iii,  390. 

It  is  used  in  the  following  passage 

for  to  rejoice,  exult,  or  be  proud  : 

The  orders  I  did  set. 
They  were  obey'd  witli  joy,  which  made  me  jet. 

Mirr.for  Magist.,  Queen  Helena,  p.  202. 

[To  encroach  insultingly  upon.] 

tlnsnltin^  tyranny  beeins  Xojet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne. 

Rich.  Ill,  ii.  4. 
tit  is  hard  when  Englishmens  pacience  must  be  thus 
jetted  on  by  straungers,  and  they  not  dare  to  revendge 
their  owne  wrongs.  Flay  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

J  JETTER.  A  strutter ;  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

So  were  ye  better, 
What  shnlde  a  begger  be  zjetterf 

/bttrP*,0.  PL,i,94. 

fJEWS'  EARS.  Funguses  or  excre- 
scences of  the  elder- tree,  called 
auricula  Jud(B  in  Latin,  and  there** 
fore  it  is  probably  a  corruption  oC 
Judas*s  ears,  Judas  was  supposed 
to  have  hanged  himself  on  an  elder- 
tree. 

They  that  have  any  pains  or  swellings  in  the  throat, 
let  them  take  Jews-ears  (which  is  to  be  had  at  the 
apothecaries),  and  lay  it  to  steep  in  ale  a  whole  night, 
and  let  the  party  drink  u  ^ood  draught  thereof  every 
day  once  or  twice.  Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

JEW'S  EYE.  This  phrase  does  not 
require  explanation,  but  its  origin 
may  be  worth  remarking.  The  ex- 
tortions to  which  the  Jews  were 
subject  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  periods  both  before  and  after, 
exposed  them  to  the  most  tyrannical 
and  cruel  mutilations,  if  they  refused 
to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them. 
**  King  John,"  says  Hume,  "  once 
demanded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew 
of  Bristol,  and  on  liis  refusal,  ordered 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day,  till  he  should  consent.  The  Jew 
lost  seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
sum  required  of  him.**  Chap,  xii, 
A.D.  1272.  The  threat  of  losing  an 
eye  would  have  a  still  more  powerful 
efiect.  Hence  the  high  value  of  a 
Jeuf's  eye.  The  allusion  was  familiar 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare : 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  Mer,  Fen.,  ii,  S. 

The  fine  black  eye  of  the  Jew  does 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  saying. 
ItJBWLEPS. 
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ILL 


Forc'd  from  their  bedf. 
By  feaverish  powers  rude  fits,  whoK  beat,  not  all 
Tit  Jevleps  of  their  trart,  though  some  dropa  falL 

Chamherlayne't  Fkaromdda^  1669. 

J  i:  WSE,  8.  If  not  put  for  joist,  I  know 
not  what  it  is.  I  have  met  with  it 
only  in  these  lines : 

From  the  walls  down  went 
Tlic  English  troopes,  and  to  the  gntes  did  passe, 
^'herc  th'  iron  barres  in  snndrr  thej  did  rent, 
Bente  downe  the  posts,  and  all  the  jewte*  brtnt. 

tiicc.  EHgl.  EL,  iiirr.for  Mag.,  p.  866. 

The  old  dictionaries  give  jewise  for  a 
gallows,  which  in  Chaucer  is  also 
used  for  the  word  punishment ;  but 
the  passage  here  cited  refers  to  the 
^ates  of  Cadiz,  when  stormed  by  the 
English. 
IGXOMY,  for  ignominy,  occurs  very 
commonly. 

Tliy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  ^re. 

Rut  not  n-nieniber'd  in  thy  epitaph.    1  Hen.  IV,  v,  4. 

llf  ncf,  broker,  Jwcquey  ! — ignomy  and  shame 

I'ui  sue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thv  name ! 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  r,  3. 
Oh  wherefore  stain  you  vertue  and  renowne 
"V^'ith  Burh  fuule  tcHrmes  of  ignomy  and  shame? 

Trag.  Com.  of  Weakest  goes  to  ike  WallH  2,  b. 
His  ignomy  and  bitter  shame  in  fine  shall  be  more 
great.  Thos.  Preston's  Cambvses,  bL  let.,  A  S. 

Tlie  one  of  wbich  doth  bring  etemall  fame. 
The  other  ignomie  and  dastnrd  shame. 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  p.  766. 

It  occurs  also  in  Titus  Andronicus. 
IGNOTE.    Unknown.   A  mere  pedantic 
J^atinism,  properly  noticed  by  Todd. 

tAll  good  (rewards  layd  by)  shal  stil  increase 
For  love  of  her,  and  villauy  decease ; 
^' aught  be  ignote,  not  so  much  out  of  feare 
Of  being  puuisht,  as  offending  her. 

Lovelace's  Lucasta,  1649,  p.  72. 

J  JIG  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry 
dance,  but  merriment  and  humour  in 
writing,  and  particularly  a  ballad. 
Thus,  when  Polonius  objects  to  the 
Player's  speech,  Hamlet  sarcastically 
observes, 

He's  for  Bjigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 

Hand.,  vl,  2. 

He  does  not  mean  a  dance  (which 
these  players  did  not  undertake),  but 
ludicrous  dialogue,  or  a  ballad. 
In  the  following  passage  it  means 
a  trick  or  sport ;  and  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Sympson  to  change  it  mio  juggle, 
shows  that  he  had  but  imperfectly 
learned  the  language  of  his  authors : 

What  dos't  tljink  of 
This  innovation?  is't  not  a  tint  iigg/ 
A  precious  cunning  in  tlie  late  Protector, 
To  shuffle  a  new  prince  into  the  state. 

B.  ^  Fl.  or  Shirley,  Coron.,y,l. 
And  therefore  CHme  it,  that  tlie  fleering  Scots, 
To  England's  high  disgrace,  have  made  Uii»  jig; 

Edw.  U,  0.  PI.,  ii,  368. 

Ill   the    Harleian   collection   of   old 


balladn  are  many  under  the  title  of 
jig9:  as,*  "A  Northern  Jige,  calbd 
Daintie,  come  thou  to  me  ;'*  ''A  merry 
new  Jigge^  or  the  pleasant  Wooing 
betwixt  Kit  and  Pegge ;"  &c. 
So  in  the  Fatal  Contract,  by  Hem* 
mings : 

We'll  hear  yooxjigg, — 
How  is  your  ballad  titled  ?         Act  vr,  sc  4. 

Thus  : 

A  small  matter!  jron'U  find  it  worth  Meg  of  West- 
minster,  although  it  be  but  a  bare  jig. 

Hogkatk  U)$t,  fe.,0.  PL,  Ti,l«. 

It  appears,  in  the  scene,  that  thu  jig 
was  a  ballad. 

tLooke  to  it,  you  booksellers  and  ttationers,  and  let 
not  your  shops  be  infected  with  such  goose  gybleti, 
or  stinking  garbadge,  as  the/v^f  of  nevanxmgera. 

Nask,  Fierea  PemUm,  1191 

fJIGGALORUM.     A  trifle. 

I  see  myinferiours  in  the  gifts  of  kanrniwg,  wisedoBC, 
and  nnderstanding,  torment  the  print  daflr  with 
lighter  trifles  And jiggalonans  than  mynaset  nenBil 
is.  King's  He^e-petmyworth  of  wit,  161S,  (fed. 

JIG-MAKER.     A  writer  of  ballads,  or 
humorous  poems. 

Opk.  Yon  are  merry,  my  lord.  Ham.  Who,  1? 
Qpk,  Ay,  my  lord.    Ham.  0!  jqqx  ovlj  jig-makerl 

Haml.,m,l. 


O  Oiacopo!  Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  Dante  a  jif* 
maker,  bannazar  a  goose,  and  Arioato  a  pndc*Mt 
to  me.  Fbrd^i  Lcm^s  Saeryie*,  ii,  L 

f  JIM- J  AM.     A  gimcrack. 

A  thousand  jymjamt  and  toyes  have  &ey  in  theyr 
chambers.  Nasi,  Pierca  PetMsH,  1S92. 

JIMMAL.     See  Gimmal. 

By  JIS.     See  Gis. 

To  ILD,  for  to  yield.     See  God  ild 

YOU. 

ILL  MAY-DAY,  t.  <?.,  Evil  May-day. 
The  I  St  of  May,  1517,  when  the 
apprentices  of  London  rose  against 
the  privileged  foreigners,  whose  ad- 
vantages in  trade  had  occasioned 
great  jealousy.  Much  mischief  was 
done  before  the  rioters  were  quelled, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  apprentices 
were  afterwards  executed.  See  a 
ballad  on  the  subject  in  Evans's 
Collection,  vol.  iii,  p.  7^^  2d  ed. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it: 

Rogues,  hell.hoonds,  Stentort,  out  of  my  doon,  yos 
sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ti/  Mmg-dKg,  er 
when  the  galley-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster  I 

Sfietme,  ir,  1 

The  ballad  begins. 

Peruse  the  stories  of  this  land, 
And  with  advisement  mark  Uie  tame. 

And  you  shalljustly  understand 
How  ill  May-dag  first  got  the  name. 

This  use  of  the  word  iU  is  now  ob- 


ILL 
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solete ;  but  it  lasted  much  later  than 
the  times  to  which  this  work  refers. 
Even  in  queen  Anne's  time  some 
writers  used  the  expression  of  an 
ill  man,  for  a  bad  man.  See  Pen- 
nant's London,  p.  587,  Svo  ed. 
tILLS. 

Three  ilU  come  from  the  north,  a  cold  wind,  a  ibrink- 
ing  cloth,  and  a  diuemhliug  man.  HoweU,  1659. 

tlLL-PART.     Ill-conditioned? 

King  John,  that  t^HMU'/jperaonage. 

DetUh  of  A.  Earle  of  Huntington,  1601. 

flLLUDE.     To  deceive. 

Homer  doth  tell  in  hii  aboondant  Terse, 
The  briK  laboriona  trarailea  of  the  man. 
And  of  his  hidy  too  he  doth  rehene. 
How  shee  iUude$  with  all  the  art  slie  can 
Th'  nngrateftdl  lore  which  other  lords  b^an. 

Davies'3  OrekeslrOj  1596. 

tILLUSORY.     Used  as  a  noun. 

To  tmst  this  traitor  upon  oath  is  to  tmst  a  divell 
nppon  his  religion.  To  trust  him  uppon  pledges,  is  a 
roeare  itlusoryg,  for  what  piety  is  there  among  tliem 
that  can  tve  them  to  rule  of  honestie  for  it  seue,  who 
are  onely  bound  to  their  owne  sentualityes,  and  re- 
spect onely  private  utility.    Letter  of  Qn.  Elw.»  1599. 

ILLUSTRATE,  adj.     Illustrious. 

Else  why  did  I,  of  such  illustrate  race. 
Obscure  his  vertnous  deeds  with  my  disnace? 

Mirr.forMa^.,  p.  706. 
Like  Jore-bome  Perseus,  that  Uluttrate  knight. 

Ibid.,  Engl  EUm.,  p.  870. 

tIMAGER.     A  painter. 

Now  this  more  peer-les  learned  imager. 

Life  to  his  lovely  picture  to  eonfer, 

Did  not  extract  out  of  the  elements 

A  certain  secret  chymik  quint-essence.  Du  BetrUu. 

IMA61N0US.     Full  of  imagination. 

As  the  stuffe 
Prepar'd  for  arras  pictures,  is  no  picture 
Till  it  be  fonn'd,  and  man  hath  cast  the  beamet 
Of  his  inutginouse  fande  tliorough  it. 

Bjfron*s  Contpiraey,  hy  Chapman,  £  8. 

fTo  IMBASE.     To  degrade. 

Jmbtued  him  from  lordlines  unto  a  kitcliin  drudge. 

Warner^s  Albums  England,  1592. 

IMBOSH,  8,  The  foam  that  comes 
from  a  hunted  deer,  apparently  a  cor- 
rupt and  arbitrary  formation  from  to 
imbo98. 

For  though  he  should  keen  the  very  middle  of  the 
stream,  vet  will  that,  with  the  help  ot  the  wind,  lodge 
part  of  the  stream  and  imbosh  that  comes  from  him 
on  the  bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower, 
which  hath  deceived  many. 

GentUman's  Rtcreat.,  8vo,  p.  73. 

fTo  IM60SK.     To  hide  in  the  bushes. 

And  said  as  much  to  his  lord,  requesting  him  to  depart 
presently  from  thence,  and  imbosk  himself  in  the 
mountain,  which  was  very  neer. 

History  of  Don  Quixotr,  1675,  f.  46. 

IMBOSSED,  the  same  as  embossed. 
Blown  and  fatigued  by  being  hunted. 
See  Embossed. 

But  we  have  almost  imbos^d  him,  we  shall  see  his 
fall  to-night.  All's  Wfll,  iii,  0. 

But  being  then  imhost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground,  the  kennel  cast  arrrar. 
Doth  beat  the  brooks,  be  Drayt.  Polgolb.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

It  was  applied  also  to  dogs  : 


Brach  Merriman,— the  poor  cur  is  imhotts 

And  couple  Clowder  witli  the  deep  mouth'd  bnefa. 

Tarn,  qfShr.  lul. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first 
brach  in  these  lines  is  corrupt,  and 
that  some  verb  should  be  substituted ; 
but  connected  speech  is  not  necessary 
in  such  field  directions. 
IMBROCCATA,  *.  A  thrust  over  the 
arm  in  fencing;  an  Italian  term, 
adopted  by  the  fashionable  pupils  of 
Caranza  and  Sa?iolo. 

But  if  your  enemie  bee  canning  and  skilftdl,  never 
stand  about  giving  any  foine  or  imbroeeata,  but  tliis 
thrust  or  stoccata  alone,  neither  it  also,  unlesse  yoo 
be  sure  to  hit  him. 

Sniolo's  Praetise  qf  the  Duello,  1695,  H  1. 

We  have  a  pretty  ample  list  of  these 
terms  in  the  following  passage : 

Then  we  hare  oar  stocatos,  Tsitroca/M,  mandritai^ 
puintas,  and  puinta-reversas;  our  stramisons ,  passatas, 
carricadas,  amazzas,  and  incartatas. 

Mierocotmut,  0.  H.,  ix,  1S9L 

Some  of  these,  however,  are  corrupted ; 
the  true  terms,  with  their  explanations, 
may  be  seen  in  the  above-cited  trans- 
lation of  Saviolo. 
fTo  IMBROTHER.   For  embroider. 

One  cloke  of  velvctt,  with  a  cape  imbrothered  witk 
gold,  Dearies,  and  redd  stones,  and  one  roabe  of  cloth 
«^  KgWc.  jueg  Papers,  1590. 

IMMEDIACY,  «.  Immediate  represen- 
tation ;  the  deriving  a  character 
directly  from  another,  so  as  to  stand 
exactly  in  his  place.  A  word,  as  far 
as  is  known,  peculiar  to  the  following 
passage: 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother.    Regan.  That's  as  we  list  to  graot 

him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.    He  led  our  pow'rs, 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother.  Lear,  r,  S. 

It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
supremacy  is  not  the  right  interpre- 
tation. 
IMMOMENT,  adj.  Not  momentous, 
unimportant ;  another  Shakespearian 
word  (&val  Xeyofiivor),  which  John- 
son justly  calls  barbarous,  because  not 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language. 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  had  reserv'd, 
Jmmoment  toys.  Ant.  P  CI,  v,  S. 

flMMUNDICITY.     Uocleanness.  Lat. 

They  blame  errours,  give  good  instruction,  still  sleeps 
in  their  owne  inmunididties,  and  so  not  speaking  from 
the  heart,  they  speake  nothing. 

Passenger  ofBemenuto,  161S. 

IMMURE,  8.  Enclosure  of  wall^  fortifi- 
cation. 


IbniHck  Tid;:.  viihin  •)i(nc  itrong  iiniu 
nie  rtTlsh'd  Ucka.  MtnelHU' queen, 
With  winlon  Puii  ilKpi.  Tn.  / 

From  the  verb  to  immure,  which  was 
formerly  common,  and  is  still  ii 

UIP,  t.     A  graft  or  shoot  inserted  into 
a  tree,  or  any  young  shoot  or  sucker. 

'    Welch  or  DaDisli.     Hence  h  young 
offspring  in  general;  also  a  feather 
inserted  into  a  wing;  and,  lastly, 
■mall  or  inferior  devil :  in  which  last 
aense  alone  it  is  not  obsolete. 

'Bke'll  Idl  Yon,  whit  yen  oU  Tininilie 
la  AUt  lili W  to  >  bvTCD  tree, 
Which,  irhen  l^ie  fSrcJnf  r  on  it  paint  bea1«w« 
To  graffe  an  im/ie  thertoii,  in  time  it  gnvtt 
To  rtich  perfrtlion.  Ihal  it  jewly  bnogt 
Aa  nodlT  (nut  ai  any  tree  Ihit  inrinn- 

«™w,i,S.Arf.,I,li,p.*7. 
PootDnndon,  tIjeiiiiK 
Wham  naluro  Kcni'd  to  hm  adect«d  lorth 
"  ■  "  ■  eitoekeofwdti.  nid.. 


Uke  111'  mnrieb  t  I 


lediibTa 


onruikm  bTonftlit, 
u^Hiuiu  u.  >■■  .uiBC  tHp  that  ipnuivfnm  me, 
lTii|irutLUb!c  atoek,  t  acrTo  lOr  noBcfaL 

S^H,  aTng.lSOS. 
And  lliou,  moil  dreaded  nipr  of  hiaheat  Jore, 
Fairr  Vtnm"  aon.  Jjwu.  >■.  g.,  Ind.  to  B,  I, 

Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Henry  vni,  prays  for  the  imp,  his 
son  ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  it  only  in 
jocular  and  burlesque  paasagea,  which 
is  the  natural  course  of  a  word  growing 
obsolete.  See  Love's  L.  L.,  i^  2,  v, 
2:  2Hen.  IV,  V,  5;  Hen.  V.  iv.  1. 
To  IMP.  To  insert  a  new  feather  into 
the  wing  or  tail  of  a  hawk,  in  the 
place  of  a  broken  one.  Often  osed 
metaphorically.  Turbervile  ha*  a 
whole  cbspter  on  "  The  way  and 
manner  bow  to  ympe  a  hawke'a 
feather,  howsoever  it  be  broken  or 
broosed." 

And  IJieb,  mth  cliaate  diicoQiac,  aa  we  retam'd 
Ijnf  fealhcn  to  the  bmken  winn  of  tjinf , 

Jfsu.  ^ul  DuJrc  of  no.,  i,  1. 
The;  will  lanih  tt  much,  to  aee  a  naliow  fli  witli  a 
while  Ceitlia  nv',J  in  ba  tail. 

Jariat  Cm.  O.  PI.,  i.  Jil. 
/mpiij^  a  feallier  to  make  me  fliB»  where  thou  oni^tcM 


1 ;  also  disgrace. 


Thatie 


I,  lasts  longer  unimpaured. 

m  w,  uiDD  doat  well,  but  pocket  it  (tbc  bribe)  fOr  all 
tbit  1  tit  no  iiyur  to  thee,  Ite  m^eM  ^t. 

rUrw'i  tUr4, 0.  IL,  n  171. 

IMPAIR,  adj.      Uneqaal,    unworthy. 
Impar,  Latin. 

ror  That  be  baa  be  film,  what  tbiuka,  be  ibma. 


fcc.  Otapai.  Fr^tH  la  SUM 

3b  IMPALE.    To  encircle,  aa  with 

Until  m;  miahap'd  trunk  that  benfa  tbia  be: 
Be  nuDd  impalri  with  ■  [loriosa  crown. 

In  the  former  of  these  linei 
transposition  is  certainly  neo 
like  that  proposed  by  sir  T 
Hanmer  or  Mr.  Steevena,  to  mi 
bead  impaled,  and  not  the  tmn 

Did  1  taw;<  liim  with  llie  teiial  crown  }  I 
Tearotf  tbeCTOwn  tbat  yci  ei^pcUiitatrmi 

Ghoola  not  tbe  liorcl  that  ii'paTi  their  broi 
A  plcaaut  parki:  imputed  roond  doth  lie. 

To  IMPARLE.  To  sp^k'or'^ 
from  imparlance,  a  law  term.    J 

French. 
To  tre.t  of  trace,  and  to  impirU  of  peuc 

tiMfit^i  Jrtimr,  a  T 

And  atnifbt  tbe  two  tcnrrila  imtmrUJ  tore 

AorlkTfl 

IMPARTIAL.  Used  sometimea 
sense  of  partial;  im  being  ms 
tensive  instead  of  negative. 
partial  was  sometimes  used  f 
partial;  in  which  case,  I'at 
pounded  with  it  would  have  iu 
force.     See  Paetial. 


In  tbia  I  will 
Ofjouro-ne___. 

Theobald,   not  k 


ig  this 
proposed  to  read  partial  : 

Too  are  impartitl,  and  we  da  Mipeal 
trom  joa  tojudgea  more  indiflercnt. 

Cruel,  iiB)Dtt,  iiiHrluII  dcalibiea, 
niij  to  tbii  dajr  baie  jou  preaeir'd  m j  Ul 
KiMug  i*d  JmtUI,  4to  ei 

Instead  of  impartial,  in  its  prof 
modem  sense,  impartial  wai 
often  used  ;  yet  the  very  same ' 
used  impartial  also,  in  tbe  n 
sense.     Thus  Shakespeare : 

Uowbn;,  iinnirlial  are  our  ejea  and  can  i 
Were  be  mjr  brother,  nij,  niv  kiDgd«n'a  hii 
Such  udghbour  ncameaa  lo  our  aacrcd  bioa 
Should  notbiQf  pTiTilegebim,  noT|»i-rufur 
Th'  unBtwping  Armucu  of  aij  upngbt  aouL 

"h  an  iiiq>ar(iai  nau,  wilb  whom  nor  threat 

An  E'cn  ctnine.  ilmrii-^ Ba*d 

So  also  Jon  son. 
IMPARTMENT.  t.    The  act  of  i 
ing,  communication. 

It  beckoui  jon  to  ga  iwaj  with  it. 
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IMPASTED.  Incrusted,  formed  into  a 
paste  ;  a  word  not  so  much  disused 
as  never  in  use,  which  may  be  said 
also  of  the  preceding. 

Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets. 

Haml.,  ii,  2. 

iTo  IMPATRONIZE.  A  law  term,  to 
take  possession  as  by  inheritance. 

And  although  he  travelled  by  all  his  best  wayes  to 
make  them  of  Ara^^u  suspected  of  a  desire  to  impa- 
tronize  themselves  of  that  estate,  as  though  they  did 
assume  a  title  by  the  auncient  right  of  the  testament 
of  Philip.  FenUm's  Guicciardin,  1599. 

His  father  Lewis  .  .  .  did  impatronite  himselfe  upon 
the  duchie  of  Burgondie  and  earldome  of  Artoys.  [hid. 

To  IMPEACH,  ».  To  stop  or  hinder. 
EmpicheTy  French.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word. 

There  was  no  barrc  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeaek. 

Spetis.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  34. 

Some  editions  have  empeach,  which  is 
the  same. 

His  sons  did  impeaeh  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  vexed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Davirs,  cited  by  Todd. 

With  other  examples. 
IMPEACH,  s.,  for  impeachment,  trial, 
or  accusation. 

Why  what  an  intricate  impeach  it  this  1 

Com.  of£rr.,  r,  1. 

Johnson  cites  this  passage  in  his 
Dictionary,  as  giving  the  sense  of 
hiuderance  or  impediment ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  recollected  that  the 
Duke  wlio  speaks  is  trying  a  cause, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Mr.  Todd 
has  not  observed  it. 
IMPEACHMENT,  s,  Hiuderance,  ob- 
struction. 

But  could  be  willing  to  walk  on  U)  Calais 
Without  impeachment.  Hen.  Vy  iii,  6. 

In  this  sense  of  these  words,  empeach 
would    certainly    be    preferable,    as 
marking  the  etymology. 
IMPERIE,   «.,  the    same    as    empery. 
Government.     Imperium, 

So  also  he  can  not  wel  indure  in  his  hert,  an  other  to 
be  joyned  with  hym  in  imperie  or  governance. 

Tavemer's  Adagiet,  1553, 1 1. 

IMPERSE'VERANT,  a<^'.  Strongly  per- 
severing, the  im  being  augmentative. 
It  must  be  accented  on  ii,  the  ante- 
penultima,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  that  time,  when  persSver,  and  per- 
sSverance,  were  constantly  so  accented. 

And  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions :  yet  thi« 
impersherant  thing  lovea  him  in  my  despight. 

Gymi.,  ir,  1. 

IMPETICOS,  r.  A  word  purposely 
corrupted,  as  well  as  gratillity  in  the 
same  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  gross 
burlesque. 


I  did  imfelicos  thy  gratillity.  Twelfth  N.,  u,  S. 

For  this    the   modern   editors  read, 
"  I   did  impetticoat   thy  gratuity ;" 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning  of  it. 
2bIMPLEACH,r.  To  intertwine;  from 
pleach. 

And  lo,  behold,  these  talents  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  iHipleach% 
1  have  received  from  many  a  acTeral  fair. 

Sh.  Lever's  Comfl.,  Malone,  Suppl.,  i,  763. 

See  PiiPACH 
To  IMPLY.    To  fold  up.     Implico. 

The  which  his  tail  upt^ea 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  tmplya. 

Spens.F.  Q.,  I,  iv^SL 
And  Phoebus,  flying  lo  moat  shameAill  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  dou^  imfhfcst 
And  hydes  lor  shame.  Ihid.^  \\  tt. 

To  entangle : 

striving  to  loose  the  knott  that  fast  him  tyes, 
Himself  in  streighter  bandes  too  rash  in^lye*. 

Ibid.,  xi,9S. 

To  IMPONE.  To  lay  down,  or  lay  as 
a  stake  or  wager.  Impono,  An 
affected  word,  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare in  ridicule. 

Against  the  which  he  hath  imfon*dt  as  I  take  it^  six 
French  rapiers  and  poniards.  Haml.,  t,  SL 

IMPORTABLE,  adj.  Intolerable,  in- 
supportable ;  accented  by  Spenser  on 
the  first  syllable. 

So  both  att  once  him  charge  on  either  syde 
With  hideous  strokes,  and  importable  wnrtt. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  riii,  8S. 


For  the  majesty  of  thy  glorv  cannot  be  borne, 
thine  angry  threuteningtowards  sinners  is  importMe. 


rrayer  of  Manaucs  Apocrypha, 
The  tempest  would  be  importable  if  it  beat  afwM* 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  Life  ofFirmin,  cited  by  Todd. 

Who  shows  also  that  it  was  a  Chau- 
cerian word. 
IMPORTANCE,  *.    Importunity.    Ein^ 
porter,  French. 

Maria  writ 
Tlie  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance. 

Tvoel.  N.,  V,  L 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 
To  spreaa  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf. 

K.  John,  ii,  L 

Mr.  Todd  says  that  this  use  is  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare ;  and  in  truth  no  other 
instances  have  been  found.  Yet  the 
use  of  Important  by  Spenser,  aa 
exemplified  below,  approaches  very 
near  to  it. 
IMPORTANT,  adj.  Importunate,  violent 
Emportant,  French. 

And  with  inyiortant  courage  him  aasail'd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  88. 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  &nd  all  I  had 


At  your  important  letters. 


Com.  ofErr.t  v,  L 


Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand.  AlPs  W.,  iii,  7. 

If  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  ii 
measure  in  every  thing.  Much  Ado,  ii,  L 

It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  had  no 
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doubt  about  these  words,  as  he  used 
them  so  often. 
IMPORTLESS,  adj.     Not  important, 
of  no  serious  import.    An  unusual 
word. 

We  lesi  expect 
lliat  matter  needless,  of  importUsa  barden, 
Divide  thy  lips.  Tro.  and  Crett.,  \,  S. 

IMPORTUNACY,  *.  Importunity.  It 
is  odd  enough,  that  it  was  accented 
on  the  autepenultima,  though  impor- 
tune, both  verb  and  adjective,  had  the 
accent  on  the  penultinia.  ' 

Art  thou  not  ashsmed 
To  wrong  him  with  thj  importunaey  t 

Tteo  Oent-t  ir.  S. 
Yonr  tiN|Mr/MiMMy  eease  'till  after  dinner. 

TinumofA.,u,  2. 
The  confluence 
Of  suitors,  then  their  imporiunacies. 

B.  Jom.  Sfjanus,  act  ill,  p.  900. 

To  IMP'ORTUNE,  v.  In  the  sense  of 
to  import,  or  imply. 

But  the  sage  wisard  telles  (as  he  has  redd) 
That  it  importunei  death,  and  doleful!  dreryhed. 
.  Sfen$.  F.  q..  III.  i.  1«. 

IMPOSE,  9,  Imposition,  command. 
Peculiar  to  this  passage. 

According  to  vour  ladyship's  impose, 

I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  sen'ice 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Ttco  GetU^  It,  S. 

flMPOSTUROUS.  Haviug  the  nature 
of  an  imposture. 

She  in  the  mean  time  fains  the  passions 
Of  a  great  bellyed  woman,  counterfets 
Their  passions  and  their  qualms,  and  rerily 
All  Rome  held  this  for  no  impostertnu  stuff. 

WeMer's  A.  and  T.,  1654. 

IMPRESE,  IMPRESA,  or  IMPRESS. 
A  device  on  a  shield,  &c.  In  this 
sense  the  latter  word  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable ;  but  imprese,  which 
is  more  common  in  old  writers,  on 
the  last.  In  Camden's  Remains  is  a 
chapter  on  impreses,  which  begins 
with  the  following  definition : 

An  impreu  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a  device  in 
picture,  with  his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and 
learned  personages,  to  notifie  some  particular  conceit 
Of  their  owne;  as  emblemes  —  do  propound  some 
general  instruction  to  all.  P.  181. 

Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leariuK  me  no  sijoi, 
Save  men's  (pinions  and  my  uving  blood. 

Bich.  II,  iii,  1. 

It  is  imprese  in  the  early  editions. 

The  fit  impresa's  for  inflam'd  desire. 

Brovme,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iii,  p.  80. 
Wliose  smoky  plain  a  chalk'd  imprtsi  fill'd, 
A  bug  fast  seard ;  his  word, "  Much  better  sav'd  than 

spill'd."  Fletck.  Purple  Is.,  viii,  29. 

In  the  above  passage  the  final  e  of 
imprese  must  be  pronounced,  to  make 
the  verse  complete. 

Borne,  the  lady  citty,  with  her  imprrse,  "Orbis  in 
urbe."  Clitus's  Whiuuies,  p.  ISO. 


In  the  sense  of  pressure,  Shakespetn 
had  accented  it  differently : 

This  weak  imprest  of  lore  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  loe.  Two  QtaL,  in,  1 

tMy  former  fruites  were  lorelj  ladies  three. 
Now  of  three  lords  to  talke  is  Loadons  glee. 
Their  shields  ymprt£d  wiUi  gilt  copcrtiiiienta, 
That  for  his  ymprews  gives  queene  Jiuioes  tnid. 

Tkret  tarda  tf  Lomim,}Slti 

To    IMPROVE,    V.      To    reprove  oi 
refute ;  as  from  improbo,  Latin. 

None  of  the  phisitions,  that  have  any  jodgesuBt, 
intprotetk  [these  medicines],  but  ther  approve  tfecm 
to  be  good.  FmyweTs  Hntim. 

Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  uigustly  accosd. 
yet  doth  not  that  imprass  any  thing  that  I  have  sud. 

WJutgifi,  dted  by  JohuMS. 
tCSood  father,  said  the  king,  aoraetimes  you  know  I 

have  desir'd 
Yon  would  tawfwe  his  negligence,  too  oft  to  eue 

retir'd.  Chmpm.  lL,x,m, 

tIMPUNELY.     With  impunity. 

Thou  sinns't  imputulyt  but  thy  fure-man  paid 
Thy  pennance  with  his  head ;  'twas  bum  d,  tis  said. 
(hDm*s  Otifframs  Bm§Ushed,  1677. 

IN-AND-IN.  A  gambling  game,  played 
by  three  persons  with  four  dice,  each 
person  having  a  box.  It  was  the 
usual  diversion  at  ordinaries,  and 
places  of  inferior  resort.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Compleat  Gamester 
(ed.  1680,  p.  117)»  too  much  at 
length  to  be  here  copied;  but  it 
appears  that  in  was,  when  there  was 
a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of 
the  four ;  in  and  in  when  there  were 
either  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice 
alike,  which  swept  all  the  stake.  The 
same  book  gives  ingenious  directioDS 
for  cheating  at  it,  with  false  dice  or 
boxes.  How  favorable  it  was  to  the 
players,  after  the  fees  claimed  for  the 
box,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
account : 

I  have  seen  three  persons  sit  down  at  twehre-pcnn 
in  and  in,  and  each  draw  forty  shiliiugs  a  pieee ;  sai 
in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  baa  hai  ttres 

Kunds  of  the  moncT,  and  sll  the  three  gaiawlMi 
ve  been  losers,  ana  laughed  at  for  their  iBdiK» 
tion.    Nicker  Nicked,  Hvi.Mis€^)i,\\0,YuA^t^ 

Thus  the  house  made  the  chief,  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  whole  profit. 

He  is  a  merchant  still,  adventorer 

At  tit  and  in.  B.  Jtnu.  Ntm  bus,  iii,  L 

In  and  Inn  Medlay  is  made  the  name 
of  a  character  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
by  the  same  author,  who  is  a  cooper 
and  a  headborough,  probably  to  im- 
ply  that  he  encouraged  such  games, 
though  in  office.  He,  however,  gives 
another  accouut  of  it  himself,  which 
appears  to  be  meant  only  as  a  bur- 
lesque exposure  of  his  vanity : 
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Indeed  there  it  a  woondy  lack  in  nunee,  tire, 

And  »  maine  mystery,  an'  a  man  knew  where 

To  Tind  it.    My  Kod-sire's  name,  I'll  tell  yon. 

Wan  In-and-inn  SkittU,  and  a  wearer  he  waa. 

And  it  did  fit  his  craft;  for  so  his  shittle 

Went  in  and  in  still ;  this  way,  and  then  that  way. 

And  he  nmn'd  me  In-and-inn  jfedlaw,  which  ierres 

A  joiner's  cratt,  hecanse  that  we  do  lay 

Tiunjp  tM  and  in,  in  our  work.  Act  ir,  te.  2. 

In  the  Chances,  i,  4,  it  has  only  a 
punning  allusion  to  this  game. 
IN  FEW,  or  IN  A  FEW,  for,  in  short, 
in  a  few  words. 

In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
£v^n  to  the  dnilest  peasant  in  his  camp) 


Being  bruited  once,  Uxdc  fire  and  heat  away,  fc^ 

9  Men 
But  in  afe»t 


%tien,irX^. 


Signor  Ilortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me. 

2nsM.  ofShr.,  i,  2. 

Warhurton,  not  understanding  the 
phrase,  attempted  to  correct  the 
latter  pasnage ;  it  has,  however,  been 
used  by  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope. 
See  Johnson  in  Feut^  2. 
IN  PLACE.  Present,  in  company, 
here. 

If  any  hardier  than  the  rest  in  place 

But  offer  head,  kc.  Daniel,  Cie.  Wartt  u»  !!• 

See,  as  I  wish'd,  lord  Promos  is  in  place; 

Now  in  my  snte  God  graunt  I  may  find  grace. 

Fromos  and  Case.,  Part  I,  act  iii,  ic.  2. 

IN  AID  ABLE,  a.  Incapable  of  receiving 
aid. 

The  congre^ted  doctors  have  concluded 
That  hibounng  art  can  never  answer  nature. 
From  her  inaidable  estate.  JlPe  IT.,  ii,  1. 

That  is,  "  In  consequence  of  her  de- 
sperate condition.*'  The  word  is 
rather  unusual  than  obsolete. 

INAQUATE  and  INAQUATION. 
Technical  terms  in  theology,  used  by 
Gardiner  and  Cranmer,  but  never 
adopted.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

flNAUSPICATE.     lU-fortuned. 

With  me  come  burn  these  ships  inanepieate; 
For  I  Cassandra's  ghost  in  sleep  saw  late. 

Firpl,  by  fiears,  1882, 

flNBORN.     Aboriginal. 

Some  have  affirmed,  that  the  people  first  teene  in 
these  regions  were  aborigines,  [In-bwme,  homelings, 
home-bred.  Marg.  Note.']  called  Ceitse,  after  the  name 
of  an  amiable  kins. 

HoUand'e  Jmnuanue  Mareeliinut,  1(K)9. 
And  being  by  true  messengers  advertised,  that  the 
barbarians  were  alreadie  possessed  of  the  hills,  which 
on  everie  side  with  wiiidine  in  and  out  mounted  up 
aloft,  and  were  passable  ror  none  but  the  inhome 
inlu^itants  that  knew  the  wayes  verie  well.        IM. 

INCAPABLE,  a.  Unconscious,  not 
having  any  comprehension  of  circum- 
stance. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.        Haml.,  iv,  7. 

INCARDINATE,  a.  Incarnate.  Whe- 
ther  an  unusual  word,  or  an  intended 


blunder  of  the  speaker,  sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  count's  rentleman,  one  Cesario;  we  took  him 
for  a  coward,  out  he*s  the  very  devil  ineardinale. 

Twelflk  Night,  v,  1. 

To  INCARNARDINE.  or  INCARNA- 
DINE, V.  To  make  red,  or  of  a 
carnation  colour.     See  Carnabdine. 

No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitodinous  seas  ineamarditu. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Macb.,  ii,  3. 

Though  it  is  not  exactly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  word,  I  cannot 
forbear  remarking  that,  in  the  third 
line,  Shakespeare  surely  meant  only 
"making  the  green  sea  red."  The 
other  interpretation,  which  implies 
its  making  "the  green  [sea]  one 
entire  red,"  seems  to  me  ridiculously 
harsh  and  forced.  The  punctuation 
of  the  folios  supports  the  more 
natural  construction. 
Others  write  it  incarnadines 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
Impearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  ahall  be  snow,  a  fourth  incarnadine 
Thy  rosie  cheek.  Carew'e  Foeme,  1G51,  F  7. 

The  word  was,  for  a  time,  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare;  but  Love- 
lace is  also  quoted  as  using  incama- 
dine  as  an  adjective.  See  Todd. 
To  INCENSE,  0.,  more  properiy  IN- 
SENSE.  To  put  sense  into,  to  in- 
struct, inform.  A  provincial  expres- 
sion still  quite  current  in  Staffordshire, 
and  probably  Warwickshire,  whence 
we  may  suppose  Shakespeare  had  it. 

Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

RUh.  hi,  iii.  2. 

He  does  not  mean  provoked,  for  the 
child  had  shown  no  anger;  but  in- 
structed, schooled. 

Indeed,  this  day. 
Sir,  I  may  tell  it  you,  I  think  I  have 
Insens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council  that  he  is 
(Vor  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is,) 
A  most  arch  heretick.  a  pestilence 
That  doth  infect  the  land.  Ibid.,  v,  I 

Who  in  the  night  overheard  me  confessing  to  this 
man,  how  Don  John,  your  brother,  insensed  me  to 
shinder  the  lady  Hero.*  Mnch  Ado,  v,  I. 

Minshew  has  the  definition  of  to 
move^  or  instigate,  under  Incense; 
but  that  does  not  quite  meet  the 
provincial  usage  here  noticed,  which 
IB  simply  to  inform. 
INCH,  *.  An  Er«»e  word  for  an  island; 
still  current  in  Scotland,  i:i  lUe  appel* 
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latives  of  several  small  islands ;  as 
Inch  Keith,  Inch  Kenneth,  &c. 

'Till  Iif  disliursed  at  St.  Colmes'  inch, 
Tcu  thousand  dollars  to  our  genoral  use. 

Maeh.,  i,  2. 

The  place  mentioned  is  now  called 
//7eA-comb,  or  Inch  Colm.  The  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare  spells  it  ynch. 
In  the  second,  it  is  changed  to 
Colmes'  hill,  probably  because  the 
editors  did  not  understand  the  other. 
Shakespeare  follows  Holinshed,  as 
usual: 

i  lie  Danes  tliat  escaped  and  got  once  to  their  ships, 
ubtaiDcd  of  Macbeth  for  a  great  sum  of  gold,  that 
such  of  their  friends  as  were  slaine,  might  he  buried 
in  Saint  Colmes'  inch.  In  memory  whereof  many  old 
sepultures  are  yet  in  the  said  inch,  graven  \vith  the 
arms  of  the  Danes.  HoUnthed. 

After  {mssing  the  ferry  of  Craig  Ward,  the  rirer 
berotnes  narrower;  and  there  are  some  beautiful 
islands,  which  are  called  inches. 

R.  Alloa,  cited  by  Jamieson. 

Dr.  Jnmieson  shows  that  the  word 
exists  in  all  the  kindred  dialects, 
Welch,  Cornish,  Breton,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic,  with  a  few  trivial  changes. 
INCH-MEAL,  adv.  By  inch-meal,  by 
pieces  of  an  inch  long  at  a  time ; 
as  we  say  piece-meal,  a  piece  at 
a  time.     See  also  Drop-meal  and 

LlMB-MEAL. 

All  the  infectious  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease.  Ten^.,  ii,  2. 

INCHPIN,  8,  The  sweetbread  of  a 
deer. 

Although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. 
R.  What,  and  the  inch-pin?    M.  Yes. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  6. 

We  find  it  explained,  among  hunting 
terms,  by  Randle  Holme : 

Inch-pin,  are  the  sweet-breds,  or  sweet  gut  in  tlie 
deer.  Academy,  B.  II,  ch.  ix,  p.  188. 

flNCHOATELY.    As  to  the  beginning. 

Chri.  I  was  in  body  there,  but  not  in  mind» 
So  that  my  sin  is  but  inchoately  perfect. 
And  I,  though  in  a  fault,  did  not  offend. 

Cariicright's  Ordtnary,  1651, 

To  INCISE,    ».     To   cut   in.     Incido, 

Latin. 

Let  others  carve  the  rest,  it  sIuiU  suffice 
I  on  thy  grave  tliis  epitaph  incize. 

Carev's  Poem,  6  3,  ed.  1651. 
Nor  had  it  yet  to  any,  had  not  stone 
And  stocks  discover'd  it,  been  ever  known ; 
Which  (for  on  them  he  us'd  his  plaints  t'  incUe) 
By  chaiicc  presented  it  to  Sylvia's  eyes. 

Sir  E.  Sherburne,  cited  by  Todd. 

INCISION.  This  word  appears  to  have 
had  some  meaning,  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial use,  which  has  not  yet  been 
rightly  traced.  Warburton  says,  to 
make   incision  meant  to   make  one 


understand  ;  but  no  proof  of  this  ap- 
pears. Mr.  Steeveus  conjectured,  that 
in  the  following  passage  it  was  iomt- 
thing  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  phrase  of 
ciit tint/  for  the  simples,  which  implies 
improving  a  bad  uTiderstanding.  Bat 
the  two  passages  from  Beaumont  aud 
Fletcher  have  yet  received  no  illustra^ 
tion. 

God  help  thee,  shallow  man  1  God  make  i$uuion  in 
thee  1  thou  art  raw.  At  you  l.  it,  iu,  i. 

Then  down  on's  marrow-bones;  O  exceUent  king- 
Thus  he  begins,— Thou  light  and  life  of  creatures, 
Aneel-ey'd  king,  vouchsafe  at  length  thv  favour ; 
And  so  proceecb  to  incision  .•  what  think  voa  of  this 
sorrow  ?  B.  ^  Fl.  Humorous  lAeut.,  ir.  1 

Mr.  Weber  satisfied  himself  that  here 
it  had  reference  to  the  custom  of  stab- 
bing the  arms,  as  illustrated  above  in 
Daggered  arms  ;  which  is,  indeed, 
possible,  as  the  Lieutenant  is  described 
as  ridiculously  in  love  with  the  King. 
He,  says  the  same  character. 

Is  really  in  love  with  the  king  most  dotiii^y, 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 

This  was  the  effect  of  a  magicid 
philtre;  but  no  such  interpretation 
will  suit  the  next  quotation  : 

Come,  strike  up  then ;  and  say  "  The  Merchant's 

Daughter." 
We'll  bear  the  burthen.    Proceed  to  ineition,  fidla. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Mons.  Tkowuu,  iH,  1 

The  meaning  apparently  implied  in 
the  latter  of  these  passages,  is  that 
of  proceeding  to  action.  Can  it  have 
been  a  phrase  borrowed  from  sur- 
gery? 
2b  INCLIP.  To  embrace.  See  Clip. 
Perhaps  an  arbitrary  compound. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 

Is  thine  if  thou  wUt  have  it.  Ant.  /-  Cl^  ii,  7. 

To  INCLUDE,  for  to  conclude.  To 
close,  or  shut  up. 

Come,  let  us  go;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  aud  rare  solemnity. 

2Vo  Genii,  of  Fer.,  v,  1 

flNCGNSTANCE.     For  inconstancy. 

Since  of  her  cage  ineonstance  kept  the  kaves. 

Gascuigne's  U'orks,  1587. 

INCONTINENT,  adverbially,  for  incon- 
tinently, and  that  for  suddenly,  im- 
mediately. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent.      Rich.  IJ,  v,  8. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent. 

Spens.F.  €■,  I,n,8. 
That  doth  make 
Her  cold  chill  sweat  break  forth  ineontineni 
From  her  weak  limbs. 

Tancred  and  Gitm.,  O.  PL,  ii.  189. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  Spenser,  Fai^ 
fax,  and  others.  The  French  use 
incontinent  in  the  same  manner* 
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f /Wror.    Passe  thee  before,  He  come  ineontment. 

Returnefrom  Ptmauus,  1806. 

IXCONY,  a.  Sweet,  pretty,  delicate. 
The  derivation  is  not  clearly  made 
out ;  the  best  derivation  seems  to  be 
from  the  northern  word  canny,  or 
connij,  meaning  pretty.  The  in  will 
then  be  intensive,  and  equivalent  to 
vert/.  It  iias  generally  something  of 
burlesque  in  it : 

My  sweet  ounce  of  roan's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew  i 

Low^mL.  £.,  iii,  1. 
O  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  tnrony  vulgar 

wit. 
When  it  comes  so  smootlily  off.  /6ii.,  iv,  1. 

O  super-dainty  cbauon !  vicar  xnconeTf. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 


Love  nie  little,  love  me  lone ;  let  nmsick  rumble 

lap  do  tumble. 
Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PL,  viii,  878. 


WhUe  I  in  thy  incony 


But  it  makes  you  have,  oii,  a  most  \HCome  bodie. 
Imp.  No,  no,  no,  no,  by  St.  Marke,  the  waste  is  not 
long  enough.  Blurt  Matter  ConstahlCt  C  3. 

Farewell  Dr.  Doddy. 
In  minde  and  in  body 
An  excellent  noddy : 
A  coxcomb  incony. 
But  that  he  wants  money, 
To  give  legem  pone.    Dr.  Doddipol,  C  4. 
O  I  have  sport  inconeif,  i'  faith. 

Two  Angry  )f'om.  ofJhingd. 

INCORPSED.  Incorporated,  forming 
one  body ;  from  in  and  corps.  No 
other  example  having  been  found,  it 
is  at  present  supposed  to  be  a  licence 
of  the  author : 

He  grew  unto  his  seat, 
And  to  such  wondruus  doin^  brought  his  horse, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demmatur'd 
M'lth  the  brave  beast.  Haml.,  iv,  7. 

tINCULKE.     To  inculcate. 

Pride  and  covetousnesse  by  corrupt  blMt  blowne, 
Into  my  hart  ineulked,  by  faiicie  fonde. 

Hrywood's  Spider  and  File,  1556. 

To  INDENT.  To  bargain,  or  make 
agreement;  from  indenture. 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears? 

1  Hen.  IT,  i,  8. 
And  with  the  Irish  bands  he  first  indents. 
To  spoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents. 

JIarringt.  Jriost.,  xvi,  35. 
Indent  with  beauty  how  far  to  extend. 
Set  down  desire  a  limit,  where  to  end. 

Drayt.  Heroic  Epistlti,  p.  359. 

INDENT,  s.  An  indentation,  or  bend- 
ing inwards. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  I. 

To  INDEW,  properly  INDUE.  To  put 
on,  or  wear.     Induo,  Latin. 

Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  indew. 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  III.  vi,  85. 

INDEX.  A  summary  of  the  chapters 
annexed  to  a  book.  It  has  been 
properly  remarked,  that,  from  the 
following  passages  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  plain  that  this  was  most  com- 


monly prefixed,  as  indeed  we  find  it 
in  the  publications  of  that  time ;  bat 
then  it  is  seldom  an  alphabetical  list, 
such  as  we  now  call  an  index^  but  a 
mere  table  of  contents. 

For  by  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion 

As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 

Rieh.in,\i,2. 

This  was  meant  to  be  preparatory  to 
the  particulars  of  the  story  at  large. 

For  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  Kood  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
Ana  in  such  indexes,  although  small  prides 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  8. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  also  meant  a 
preparatory  sketch,  in  dumb  show, 
prefixed  to  the  act  of  a  play,  as 
exemplified  in  that  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  &c. 

Ay  me,  what  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Hand.,  iii,  i. 
An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts.  Otkell.,  ii,  L 

An  index  to  a  pageant  was,  probably, 
a  painted  emblem  carried  before  it. 
A  written  explanation  of  what  it  was 
to  exhibit  could  hardly  be  flattering, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  the  event 
unexpected,  which  seems  implied  here: 

I  caird  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen. 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  nattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant. 

Bieh.  Ill,  iv,  4b 

The  painted  cloth  hung  up  before  a 
booth,  where  a  pageant  was  to  be 
exhibited,  might,  perhaps,  be  its  index. 
tINDIAN  DRUG.  A  term  for  tobacco, 
used  as  far  back  as  by  Taylor  the 
water-poet. 

And  by  the  meanes  of  what  he  swil'd  and  gul'd, 
Ilee  louk'd  like  one  that  was  three  quarters  mol'd. 
His  breath  compounded  of  strong  English  beere. 
And  ih'  Indian  drug  would  suffer  none  come  neere. 

Tayhr*t  Worktt,  I8S0. 

tINDICH.     To  throw  into  a  ditch. 

One  was  cast  dead  into  the  Thames  at  Stenee,  end 
drawne  with  a  boat  and  a  rope  downe  some  pert  of  tha 
river,  and  dragged  to  shore  and  indiehed. 

Taylor's  Worktit  16IQL 

INDIFFERENCY.     Impartiality.    See 

iNDIFFEaENT. 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  poised  well» 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile,  drawing  bias, 
Tliis  sway  of  motion^  this  commodity. 
Hakes  it  take  head  from  all  ittdiffereney. 

£.Jokt,!i,% 

So  long  as  with  indiffntneu  the  goddes  did  use  thiair 

might.  NortVt  Flmt.,  p.  59L 

INDIFFERENT,  a.  Impartial.  In  the 
Liturgy  we  pray  that  the  magistrates 
may  truly  and  indifferently  minister 
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justice ;  yet  as  to  common  usage  this 
sense  is  certainly  obsolete,  though 
not  so  marked  by  Johnson. 

Bom  ottt  of  your  dominioM,  having  here 
Vo  judge  inaifferent.  Hen.  VUIt  ii,  4. 

Here  have  I  cause  in  men  ^ott  hlame  to  fbid. 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partial!  bee, 
And  not  indifferent  to  woman  kind. 

Spent.  F.  Q.t  III,  ii.  1. 

The  instances  are  very  common. 
The  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit,  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv,  1,  which 
some  explain  not  di£ferent,  and  some 
different,  seem  only  to  mean  ordi- 
nary, or  tolerable;  a  very  common 
sense  of  the  word,  and  used  even  in 
the  following  passage,  which  has 
been  quoted  to  support  another 
meaning : 

As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth.    Haml.,  ii,  3. 

That   is,  as   the  ordinary,  common 
children,  or  men  in  general. 
flNDIFFERENTLY.     Tolerably. 

But  I  am  com  to  my  self  indifferently  well  since,  I 
thank  God  for  it,  mid  you  cannot  imagin  hon*  much 
the  sight  of  you,  much  more  your  society,  would 
revive  me.  IlovelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

INDIGEST,  verbal  adj.,  for  indigested, 
disorderly. 

To  make  of  monsters,  and  things  indigent. 
Such  cherubines  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  114. 

Also  used  licentiously  for  a  substan- 
tive: 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  yon  are  born 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 

Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

JT.  John,  V,  7. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  own  Dictionary  this 
was  incorrectly  quoted,  as  an  example 
of  the  adjective.  Mr.  Todd  has  re- 
moved the  error,  but  not  noticed  the 
substantive. 
INDIGN,  a.  Unworthy.  Latin.  As 
condign. 

And  all  indtgn  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation.  Othello,  i,  3. 

Sith  she  herself  was  of  his  grace  indigne. 

Spene.  F.  O.,  IV,  i,  30. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  the  word 
was  used  by  Chaucer. 
INDIRECTION,  s.    That  which  is  not 
straight  or  direct. 

By  inUirectioHs  ftnd  directions  out.  Haml,  ii,  1. 

This  was  probably  intended  as  a  pe- 
dantic and  affected  phrase,  being 
given  to  Polonius,  whose  talk  is  of 
that  kind ;  but  Shakespeare  seriously 
uses  it  tor  indirect  or  crooked  moral 
conduct,  dishonesty. 


Titan  wrinjg 
From  the  hard  banda  of  peannta  their  vile  tnsL. 
Bv  an:f  indireeHom.  Jul.  C^t^  ir,  1 

Also  in  King  John  : 

Tet  indirection  thereby  grofwi  direct. 

And  fsliehood  falaehood  caret;  at  fire  eonls  fire. 

Act  iii,sc.l. 

flNDIVID.     An  individual. 

Why  want  none  tasting,  touching  ?  'canae  of  theie 
That  th'  mdindf  this  guards  the  apedea. 

(hoen's  Bpigmms,  1677. 

flNDOCT.     Unlearned. 

Sick  ftomachi  much  reoeire,  not  much  ooneoct; 
So  thou  know'st  much,  I  know,  yet  art  indoet. 

Owen's  J^ffrmme,  1177. 

INDUCTION,  9.  Introduction,  begin- 
ning ;  from  induco,  Latin.  The  intro- 
ductory part  of  a  play  or  poem  wai 
called  the  induction,  when  detached 
from  the  piece  itself;  it  was  a  sort  of 
prologue  in  a  detached  scene,  but  was 
used  sometimes  when  there  was  also 
a  prologue.  Thus  the  part  of  Sly  the 
tinker,  &c.,  forms  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  and  Master 
Sackville's  Induction,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  is  famous.  Used 
also  simply,  for  a  beginning: 

These  promises  are  ftdr,  the  parliea  sure. 
And  onr  induction  full  of  protperont  hope. 

lHen.ir,m,\. 
A  dii-e  induction  am  I  witnets  to. 
And  will  to  France.  BicJL  III,  iv,  4. 

Induction  was  very  acutely  conjec- 
tured for  instruction  by  Warburtoii, 
in  this  passage  of  Othello  : 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  each  ahadowiiig 
passion,  without  some  induction.  Act  iv,  scTl 

That  is,  ''anything  leading  to  it;" 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  change 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Wid.  Is  this  all  your  businesa  with  me? 

Pgeb.  No,  huly,  'tis  but  the  indmeiicm  to  it. 

Puritan,  Sapid,  to  Sh.,  ii,  SCd. 

The  deeds  of  noble  York,  I  not  reate,  Ite. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Th'  induction  to  my  story  shall  begin. 

Where  the  sixth  Henry's  Edward  tinudeaae  ML 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  751 

Inductions  were  going  out  of  fashioa 
when  the  Woman  Hater  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  was  produced,  which 
was  in  1607*;  for  the  prologue  begins 
tlius : 

Gentlemen,  inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prolMne 
in  verse  is  as  stale  as  a  bhick  velvet  doak  and  a  bay 
garland ;  therefore  yon  ahall  have  it  in  plain  proae. 

To  INDUE,  in  one  instance,  aeemi  to 
be  put  for  to  inure. 

Her  clothea  spread  wide. 
And  merroaid-llke,  awhile  they  Dore  her  up; 
Which  time  she  chanted  analcnos  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diatreaa, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element.  BauU.,  iv,  7. 

The  common  mistake  of  asing  uuiui 
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for  endow,  is  properly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Todd. 
flNDUExMENTS.    EDdowments. 

They  gathered  what  a  one  he  was  like  to  proTe,  ai  if 
they  had  thronghly  perused  the  old  booket,  the  read- 
ing whereof  dedaretn  by  bodily  signet  the  physiog- 
nomie  or  inward  i$uluementt  of  the  mind. 

UoUanJ^t  Jmmiamut  MttretUinus,  1609. 

tINDURATE.     Obstiuate;  hardened. 

And  if  he  penever  with  indurate  minde  the  space  of 
twoo  yeares.  HotiHsked't  Chron.t  1&77. 

To  INFAME.      To  defame,  or  report 
evil  of. 

Yet  bicause  he  was  cruell  by  nature — he  was  imftaned 
by  writers.  Holituh.,  vol.  i,  f  8. 

StrauDgers  kuowen  to  be  infam*d  for  usnrie,  simonie, 
and  other  heinous  vices.  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  T  5. 

Milton  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
To  INFAMONIZE.    A  mock  word,  de- 
duced from  the  former,  and  given  to 
the  pedantical  character  Armado. 

Dost  thou  i^famomst  me  among  potentates?  thoo 
Shalt  die.  Lop«^t  L.  L.,  v,  9m 

tINFAMOUS.    Ignoble. 

Is  it  not  pity,  I  should  lose  my  life 
By  such  a  bloody  and  inftmaui  stroake  ? 

Byron*s  Tngtdv, 

INFANT.     Used  sometimes,  as  child^ 
for  a  knight.     See  Child. 

To  whom  the  infant  thus:  Faire  sir.  See. 

^^ent.  F.  Q.,  II,  riii,  66. 

The  infant  in  question  was  prince 
Arthur,  who  had  just  been  fighting  a 
most  desperate  battle.  So  also  Ui- 
ualdo : 

This  said,  the  noble  infant  stood  a  spAce 
Confused,  speechlesse.  Fairf.  Tomo,  zvi,  84. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  put  in  the  Spanish 
sense,  for  prince ;  but  I  prefer  War- 
burton's  explanation.  See  on  F.  Q., 
VI,  viii,  56. 

Knight  itself  is  from  the  Saxon  eniht, 
which  is  defined  a  boy,  a  scholar,  a 
soldier.  See  Benson's  Glossary.  Dr. 
Percy  further  observes,  tliat  *'  his  folio 
MS.  afibrds  several  other  ballads 
wherein  the  word  child  occurs  as  a 
title,  but  in  none  of  these  it  eignifiee 
prince.**  Arg.  to  Child  Waters,  Rel., 
vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Infant  was  the  same, 
as  well  as  variety  damoiseau,  and 
bachelier  ;  as  Warburton  rightly  said. 
INFANTRY.  Jocukrly  used  for  chil- 
dren ;  a  collection  of  infants. 

Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences, 
And  o'er  the  execution  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  infantry. 
Ben  Jons,  ifasque  of  Time  Vindieattd,  vol.  vi,  p.  143. 

To  INFARCE.     To  stuflf  or  crowd  in. 
See  to  Farce. 

My  facts  infarst  my  life  with  many  a  flaw. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Caligula^  p.  145. 


f Whiche  [i.  e.  the  tale  ensninff)  some  what  abridgini 
the  same  we  have  here  infareed.        HoUusked,  lo77 

INFATIGABLE.  Indefatigable,  un- 
wearied.   The  old  dictionaries  have  it. 

There  makes  his  sword  his  way,  there  laboreth 
Th'  infutigahU  hand  that  never  ceas'd. 

Daniel,  Works,  p.  l«7 ;  Civil  Wan  ^BngL 

INFECT,  part,  adj.,  for  infected. 

And  in  the  imitation  uf  these  twain, 
(Wliom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  Toiee)  many  are  infect. 

Tro.  and  Creu.,  U  >» 
The  states  did  thinke,  that  with  some  filthie  gaine 
The  Spanish  peeres  us  captains  had  ii^eei. 

Qaseoignis  Wortt,  k  5w 

To  INFERRE.  To  bring  in,  to  cause. 
In/ero,  Latin. 

One  day  ir^erru  that  foile 
Whereof  so  many  yeares  of  yore  were  free. 

Arthur,  a  Trag.,  Y  4,  b. 
Determined  by  common  aoorde,  to  it^erra  warre  upon 
the  Komaines.  Falace  ofFleasure,  B  2,  b. 

INFEST,  adj.    Annoying,  troublesome. 

But  with  fierce  fury,  aud  wiUi  force  infett. 
Upon  him  ran.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  6. 

For  they  are  u^t  enemies  uuto  the  noble  facultie  of 
flattery.  Vlpian  FulweVs  Art  of  Flattery,  M  I,  b. 

tThat  whereas  toward  others  he  was  so  vi^eet  and 
croelL  Holland's  Ammianstt  Mareellmus,  1609. 

flNFESTIVE.       Is  not    uncommonly 

ased  in  the  same  sense. 
INFORM,  adj.    Without  regular  form, 

shapeless. 

Bleak  craggs,  and  naked  hills, 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  ii^mn  and  rude. 

"    CotUm,  cited  by  Todd. 

fTo  INFORM.  Is  frequently  used  by 
old  writers  in  the  sense  of  to  make, 
form,  or  embody. 

Who  first  of  petrifaction  wast  informed. 

Chapman's  Horn.  Hgmn  to  Apollo. 

INFORTUNATE.  This  word  was  used 
sometimes  for  unfortunate.  It  occurs 
twice  in  Shakespeare ;  viz.,  K.  John, 
ii,  1,  and  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  9.  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  an  example  from  lord 
Bacon's  works. 

INFRACT,  adj.  Unbroken,  or  unbreak- 
able.  One  sense  of  the  Latin  infractus. 

0  how  straight  and  infract  is  this  line  of  life  t 

Oascoigne^s  Snppottt,  C  1. 
Uad  I  a  brazen  throat,  a  voice  infract, 
A  thousand  tougues,  and  rarest  words  refln'd. 

BngL  Blita,  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  78S. 

^To  INGALLY.     To  condemn  to  the 

galleys. 

Two  fellows  were  a^judg'd  to  die,  and  yet  at  Ust 
through  much  entreaty  it  pleas'd  the  judge  in  favour 
of  life  to  ingaUg  them  for  seaven  yeares ;  the  hang- 
man seeing  that,  stept  in  and  besought  the  judge  to 
rid  him  of  nis  office  and  u>point  some  other  in  hia 
place.  Being  ask'd  wherefore,  he  answered,  because 
you  barre  me  of  my  rigiit. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

INGATE.  Entrance,  beginning;  from 
in  and  gate. 

Therein  resembling  Janus  auncient, 

Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  z,  19» 
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Also  Ruines  of  Time,  v,  47.     Spenser 
used  it  also  in  prose.      See  Todd's 
Johnson. 
flNGENDERER.     Used  in  a  contemp- 
tuous seDse. 

This  is  one  of  your  lazie,  liqnerous,  lasciiions,  feme- 
nine  ingendrrers;  more  wavering:  then  a  wethercocke, 
more  wanton  than  an  ape,  more  wicked  then  an  infi- 
dell,  the  very  sinke  of  sensuality  aud  poole  of  putri- 
faction.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1669. 

INGENE,  or  INGINE.     Genius,  wit. 

Scjanus  labours  to  marry  Livia,  and  worketh  (with  all 
his  ingine)  to  remove  Tiberius  from  the  knowledge  of 
public  business.  B.  Jons.  Arg.  to  Sfjantu. 

A  tyrant  earst,  but  now  his  fell  ingine 
His*  graver  age  did  somewhat  mitigate. 

Fair/.  Tasto,  i,  83. 

So  it  was  in  the  edition  of  1600 ;  in 
Bill's  edition  it  is  altered. 

You  say  well,  witty  Mr.  In-and-in, 
How  long  ha'  you  studied  ingine  ? 

Med.  Since  I  first 
Join'd  or  did  inlay  wit,  some  vorty  year. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v,  2. 
If  thy  master,  or  any  man  here,  be  anzry  with  thee, 
I  shall  suspect  his  ingine  while  I  know  niro  for't. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  v,  S. 

Written  also  engine  : 

Made  most  of  their  workes  bv  translation  out  of  the 
Lsttine  and  French  toung,  and  few  or  none  of  their 
owne  engine.  Puttniham,  B.  ii,  ch.  8. 

The  corrupt  word  ingeniver,  whichi 
to  the  great  torment  of  critics,  has 
crept  into  a  passage  of  Othello,  comes 
nearer  to  ingene  than  any  tiling  else. 
In  the  folios  it  stands, 

He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wilde  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  ouirkes  of  blazoning  pens, 
And,  in  the  essentiall  vesture  of  creation. 
Does  tire  the  iugeniver.  Othello,  u,  1. 

Mr.  Malone  conjectured  that  it  stood 
in  the  author's  copy. 

Does  tire  the  ingene  ever. 

Which  is  probable,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory,  as  it  makes  no  very  per- 
fect sense.  Capell  makes  it,  "  Doth 
tire  the  inventer'*  The  reading  of 
the  quartos  is  very  different,  but  has 
been  adopted  in  the  modern  editions, 
as  being,  at  least,  intelligible : 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Doth  bear  all  excellency. 

The  one  reading  cannot  have  been 
made  from  the  other ;  and  if  the  folio 
ha$  any  authority,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  above.  To  "tire  the  ingene,** 
must  mean,  to  fatigue  the  mind  or 
genius  in  attempting  to  do  it  justice ; 
the  subject  being  the  excellence  of 
Desdemoua.  I  suspect  that  neither 
reading  came  from  the  poet. 
To  INGENIATE.  To  contrive,  to 
manage  ingeniously. 


IMd  Nature  (for  this  good)  ingeniats 

To  shew  in  thee  the  glory  of  her  best  t 
Framing  thine  eye,  the  starre  of  thy  ill  ute» 
Making  thy  face  the  foe  to  spoyle  Uie  rat? 

Daniel,  Compl.  o/Botamomd,  p.  Ul. 
The  charige  of  this  great  state 
And  kingdom,  to  my  faith  coounitted  is. 
And  1  must  all  I  can  ingeidate 
To  answer  for  the  same. 

Ibid,  Funerall  Poem,  p.  tt 

flNGENIOSITY.     Ingenuity;  wit. 

The  like  straine  of  wit  was  in  Lucian  and  Joliai, 
whose  very  images  are  to  bee  had  in  high  repute,  for 
their  ingeniosity,  but  to  be  spumd  at  for  their  ptM 
impiety.  Optick  Glasse  of  UuTnors,  1639. 

INGENIOUS,  and  INGENUITY.  Used 
formerly  for  ingenuous  and  ingenuous- 
ness, and  still  sometimes  confounded 
by  the  ignorant  or  careless. 

A  right  ingenious  spirit,  veil'd  merely  with  the  J]»^ 
of  youth  and  wildness.  Match  at  Mian.,  O.  PL,  vii,  Sw. 
De^  ingeniously,  sweet  lady;  have  yon  no  more  gold 
in  your  breeches  ?       Bird  in  c  Cage,  O.  FL,  Tiii,  311 

flNGENITE.     Inborn. 

So  what  yon  impart 
Comes  not  from  others  prindplet,  or  axt^ 
But  is  ingemte  all,  and  ttill  yofir  owne. 

Cariwrigkes  Poems,  1611 

flNGENY.     Genius.     See  Ingene. 

Yet  mauere  fate,  thy  pregnant  ingeny 
Berivet  tny  dust,  and  dreads  no  victory. 

Cartwriakrs  Poena,  165L 

INGINOUS,  or  ENGINOUS,  has  been 
explained  witty,  or  artful;  but  see 
the  next  example. 

For  that's  the  mark  of  all  their  inginous  drifts 

To  wound  my  patience,  howsoe'er  they  seem 

To  aim  at  other  objects.     B.  Jons.  Cyntk.  Be*.,  m,  %. 

The  modern  alteration  to  ingeniouM 
destroys  the  verse.  Also,  contrived 
as  engines;  meaning  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  which  sense,  I  suspect,  belongs 
to  it  in  the  former  passage  also,  from 
the  mention  of  aim. 

Sure,  petards. 
To  blow  us  up.    Lai.  Some  inginous  strong  words. 

B.  Jons.  NetB  Inn,  ii,  & 

INGLE,  or  ENGLE,  *.  Originally 
signified  a  male  favorite  of  the 
most  detestable  kind.  Minshew 
explains  it  fully  by  its  aynonymei 
in  other  languages,  and  adds :  '*  Vox 
est  Hispanica,  et  aigniBcat,  Lat 
inguen.**  Ozell,  who  quotes  him, 
says  further:  ''The  Spaniards  spell 
it  yngle,  which  with  them  means 
nothing  else  but  the  groin,  not  i 
bardash.''  Note  on  Rabelais,  B.  i, 
ch.  2.  Minshew  says,  much  in  favour 
of  the  Germans  of  his  time,  "  Hoe 
autem  vitium  apud  Germanos,  com 
sit  incognitum,  merito  et  appellatione 
destituitur  in  eorundem  lingua."  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  now.     I  cannot  bat 
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think  Mr.  Gifford  mistaken,  in  saying 
that  enghle  and  ingle  were  different 
words,  except  as  to  spelling ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  ingle  came  to  be  used  for  a 
mere  intimate,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Massinger,  where  he  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Coming  as  we  do 
yrom's  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  in^Us  now. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  ir,  1. 

Thus  Asinius,  in  Decker's  Satiromas- 
tix,  calls  Horace  continually  his  ingle 
(or  ningle,  which  is  the  same,  being 
only  an  abbreviation  of  mine  ingle)^ 
meaning  to  call  him  merely  his  dear 
friend : 

I  never  saw  miue  iitgU  so  dashed  in  my  life  before. 

Origin  ofDr.^  voL  iii,  p.  118. 
Call  me  your  lore,  your  ingle,  your  cousin,  or  so ;  but 
sister  at  no  hand.  Monat  Wh.,  0.  Pi.,  iii,  260. 

Fynes  Morrison  gives  the  following 
proverbial  lines  on  Rome,  with  his 
own  translation  of  them  : 

Roma  vale,  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse ;  rerertar 
Cum  leno,  mcechus,  scnrra,  cinsdus  ero. 

Rome  farewell,  I  have  thee  seene.  well  for  me^ 
And  then  I  will  retume  againe  to  thee, 
When  lecher,  jester,  ingU,  bawd.  I'll  be. 

Itinerary,  P.  iii,  p.  68. 

See  Enghle,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  boys  of  the  theatre  were  frequently 
so  called  ;  which  is  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  have  brought  the 
word  into  common  use,  and  to  have 
abolished  the  first  meaning. 
To  INGLE,  from  the  above.  To  wheedle 
or  coax. 

Oh,  if  I  wist  this  old  priest  would  not  stick  to  me,  by 
Jove  I  would  ingle  this  old  serving  man. 

First  Fart  of  Sir  John  Olde.,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  U,  892. 
Thy  little  brethren,  which,  like  i^y  sprights, 
Oft'  skipt  into  our  chamber  those  sweet  nights, 
And  kiss'd.  and  inqUd  on  thy  father's  knee, 
Were  brib'd  next  day  to  tell  what  thev  did  see. 

Donne,  Eleg.,  iv. 
Then  they  deal  underhand  with  us,  and  we  must 
ingle  with  our  husbands  abed. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  ri,  89. 

To  INGRAVE.  To  bury  ;  from  in  and 
grave.  See  Engrave,  which  is  the 
same. 

The  heavy  chardge  that  nature  byndes  me  to 
1  have  perform'd ;  ingrav'd  my  brother  is : 
I  woulde  to  God  (to  ease  my  ceaseless  wo) 
My  wretched  bones  intombed  were  with  hit. 

ProMOt  and  Cassand.,  6,  0.  PL,  i,  S6. 
At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
The  flood  in  one  deep  channel  did  ingrave. 

Fairf.  Taao.  xv,  8. 
Or  els  so  glorious  tombe  how  could  my  youth  have 

craved, 
As  in  one  self  same  vaulte  with  thee  haply  to  be 
ingraved.    Romeus  ^  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  ah.,  i,  S38. 
My  body  now,  which  once  I  decked  brave, 

(From  whence  it  came)  unto  the  earth  I  give; 
1  wisli  uo  pomp,  the  same  for  to  ingrave. 

U'kctstone  on  G.  Gascoigne,  Ckalm.  Poets,  ii,  p.  4^. 


IThat  both  our  shipps,  goods,  lives,  and  people,  might 

not 
Bee  in  the  sea  inarav'd,  and  swallowed  up. 

Heywood's  Challenge  for  Beauty,  1686. 

flNGREDIENCE.  Entrance;  walking 
in. 

After  whom  orderly  the  ladies  past, 

The  temple  they  nerfume  with  frankincense, 

Thus  praying  sadlv,  ut  ingredience. 

Virgil,  by  rtears,  1682. 

flNGRUM.  Apparently  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  ignorant,  similar  to  Dog- 
berry's vagrom  for  vagrant. 

Pray  take  my  fellow  Kalph;  he  has  a  psabn-book; 
I  am  an  ingrvm  man.  B.^FL  Wit  without  M.,  t. 
Physitian  thou  wouldst  say,  stid  the  other.  Truly, 
•aid  the  feUow,  1  am  no  scholler,  but  altogether 
nnrude.  and  venr  ingrum,  and  I  have  here  my  wives 
water  in  a  potle  pot,  b<»eeching  your  mastership  to 
cast  it.  Idiot's  Wbrkes,  1680. 

INHABITABLE.  Uninhabitable;  not 
from  to  inhabit,  but  from  in,  negative 
(for  un),  and  habitable. 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 
Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 

mch.  II,  i,  1. 
And  pour'd  on  some  inhahitable  place. 
Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breeds  nought  but 
monsters.  B.  Jons.  Catiline,  v,  1. 

And  in  such  wise  they  were  fro  their  way  in  a  place 
inhabitable,  that  thd  wist  not  what  to  thinke. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  4to.  bl.  lett.,  Q  3. 
Lest  that  thy  bewty  maxe  this  stately  towne 
Inhabitable,  like  the  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face. 

OU  Timing  ofShr.,  6, 0.  PI.,  i,  208. 

INHABITED,  in  like  manner  for  unin- 
habited.    Inhabits,  French. 

others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have 
frequented  desarts  and  inhMted  provinces,  echoing 
in  every  place  their  own  vanities. 

Brathwail^s  Survey  qfHlstoritt. 
Posterity  henceforth  loee  the  name  of  blessing 
And  leave  th'  earth  inhabited,  to  purchase  heav*n. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Thierry  #-  Thaod.,  iii.  1. 

Seward  changed  it  to  uninhabited, 
which,  according  to  modem  language, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  sense. 
Here,  however,  it  required  only  ex- 
plaining, not  altering. 
To  INHERIT.  This  word  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  to  possess, 
or  obtain,  merely,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  strict  notion  of  inheri- 
tance. 

This,  or  else  noUiing  will  inherit  her. 

TSco  Gent^  iii.  2. 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Rich.  II,  i.  1. 

To  INHIBIT.     To  prohibit  or  forbid. 

Besides  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self- 
love,  wliich  is  Uie  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon. 

JU's  WM,  i,  1. 
Apractiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant. 

Othello,  i,  2. 

In  the  following  passage  inhabit  is  tlie 
reading  of  the  old  editions,  which  is 


erident  nonunie.   Hr.  Pope  chim^ei) 
it    to   inAibit,  and  the  emeDdMUon 


meeting. 

Or.bailiTeigiiiii, 
lull  dam  Bu  to  tha  daot  irith  iky  ooiil, 
irtrtmbliaEliKliW,  tlm  piDtat  mff 
ThtlHiW.tfiL  Mttt..m.*. 

IKHOOP'D,  part.  Inclosed  in  a  hoop. 
The  paange  vhere  this  vord  occurs, 
has  beeo  5ie  sabject  of  many  conjec- 
tures. These  are  not,  perhaps,  worth 
relating,  since  it  appears  nov  to  be 
made  ont,  that  cocks  or  quaiU  were 
sometimes  made  to  fight  within  a 
broad  hoop,  tokeeplhem  from  quitting 
each  other.  Mr.  Douce  has  actunlly 
I'ound  a  Chinese  print,  in  which  two 
liirda  are  so  represented.  See  his 
IlluBtrations,vol.  ii,  p.  66.  Thepaa- 
rage  where  the  word  occurs  ia  tnia. 
Anton;,  speaking  of  the  superiority 
uf  CKsar'a  fortunes  to  hia  own,  says. 

If  we  dm  lot*.  h«  ipcedi ; 
llf.it  mint.  iitAocp'd.  qt  oddir         Ami-  ^  Clfo^.,  ii.  3. 

The  Bubstnuce  of  this  ia  from  North's 
Vlutarch,  as  well  as  much  more  of  the 
aame  drama ;  but  the  inhooped  is  the 
addition  of  our  poet.  No  trace  of 
aiich  a  modeof  fighting  haa  been  found, 
except  in  J.  Davies's  Epigrams,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  where  it  is  said  that 

CocklDgipt  A^^ft  ii  no*  Blithe  plB|. 

Yet  R.  Holmes,  who  gives  a  list  of 
terms  and  customs  used  in  cock* 
Ughtiag,  has  no  mention  of  hoops. 
See  hia  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  ii,  ch,  U, 
Nor  is  any  trace  of  the  hoopt  to  be 
fi)und  in  any  book  on  cock-fighting. 
If  thia  custom  of  fighting  cocks  within 
hoop*  could  be  thoroughly  proved,  it 
would  also  afford  ihe  best  eiplanntinii 
of  the  phrase  eoeh-a-koap  ;  tbe  cock 
percliing  on  the  hoop,  in  an  exulting 
manner,  either  before  or  after  tlie 
battle.  This  would  give  exnctly  the 
light  idea ;  but  I  fear  our  proofs  are 
not  sufficient. 
tlMON.     An  onion. 

Your  caK  in  lm«i:  ii  iiol  norlli  in  ;»;™. 

I!r,iioo^,  Sf.dn  utA  Flic.  Hit. 

IKlftUITY.  One  name  of  ilie  Vice, 
wlio  waa  the  eslablished  bufloon  in 
ihe  old  Moralities,  and  other  imper- 
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fectdramas.  He  had  the  name  sont- 
timesof  one  rice,  sometimes  of  another, 
but  most  commonly  of  Iniquity,  or 
rice  itself.  He  was  grotesqoely  dressed 
in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a  long  coat, 
and  a  dagger  of  lath  ;  and  one  of  bit 
chief  employments  was  to  make  apoit 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back 
and  belabouring  him  with  his  dagger 
of  lath,  till  he  made  him  roar,  llu 
devil,  however,  always  carried  him  off 
in  the  end.  The  morality  of  whiiA 
representation  clearly  was,  that  sia, 
which  has  the  wit  and  courage  to 
make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  and 
is  allowed  by  him  to  take  great  liber- 
ties, must  finally  become  his  prey. 
This  is  the  regular  end  also  of  Pnndi, 
in  the  puppet-sbowBiWho,  as  Dr.  John- 
son rightly  observed,  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  old  Iniquity ;  or 
rather  is  Ihe  old  Vice  himself  trans- 

SDsed  from  living  to  wooden  actors. 
[is  successors  on  the  stage  were  tlie 
fools  and  clowns,  who  so  long  con- 
tinued to  supply  liis  place,  in  making 
sport  for  the  common  people.  Har- 
lequin ia  another  acion  from  the  sam« 
atock. 

The  following  passages  plainly  prove 
that  this  character  might  be  filled  by 
any  particular  vice  or  ain  personified, 
or  by  the  general  representation  of 
sin,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  which 
was  anciently  moat  common  and 
regular: 

And  lend  me  but  ■  titt  1o  carrj  irith  m(. 
To  pnitliM!  there  urilU  inj  f\tjftOaw. 


Iniquity  then  appears. 


Tmc  Ttlut  inimilia.  B.  Jani.  Orril  u  la  ^ji,  i,  1. 
Mirlli.  How  Ilk*  vou  the  n»  in  Ihe  pl.jt  £it"'- 
(iM,  Hlnchiine?  11.  Three  or  four ,  0«^W 
j<w»™,  Ihe  Midid  ptnny-hoy,  the  moneir-hiwd,  ■  h 

□eier  a  flebd  te  cirry  nam  mvkj.  Baidet.  he  lut 
ne'cr  a  voodcn  dKggtr  t  t  wimld  cot  [iie  i  null  lor  ■ 

badjr  henceti.  Jf I'r'*.  Thit  wu  tbe  aid  •■j,  noiup, 
>  lit n  /jiijmlir  caine  in,  Lke  Heim  Pohtt,  io  ■  Juiflei'i 
jtr  in,«i  1     ^j.^^"j,^,^^j,™^^f|U^j^jj^ 

Tlie  above  deacription  ia  that  of  one 
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vice,  Covetousneaa ;  tben  follows  tbat 
of  ProdigRlity,  and  bis  lady  Pecunia. 
In  tbe  old  play  of  Cambises,  Ambi- 
dexter is  expressly  called  tbe  Vice, 
and  represents  tbe  vice  of  Fraud,  as 
be  says  bimself. 

My  name  U  Ambidexter,  I  siicniAe  one 
That  with  both  hands  can  finely  play. 

Oriff.  of  Drama,  1,  MS. 

Fraud,  covetousness,  and  vanity,  tbe 
vices  enumerated  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
tbe  first  quotation,  were  tbe  most 
common.  Vanity  is  even  used  for 
tbe  Vice  occasionally.  See  Vanity. 
Sbakespeare  gives  us  tbe  Vice, 
Iniquity,  and  vanity,  togetber,  wbere 
prince  Henry  calls  Falstaff 

That  reverend  nee,  that  grey  imfuity,  that  vanitjf  in 
years.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

By  tbe  formal  vice  in  tbe  following 
passage,  we  may  now  understand 
tbat  Sbakespeare  meant  tbe  regular 
Vice,  according  to  tbe  form  of  tbe 
old  dramas,  wbicb  I  believe  no  com- 
mentator bas  before  explained : 

Thus  like  the  formal  vice,  iniquity, 
I  moralize,  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Bieh.  II,  iii,  1. 

In  tbe  same  manner  he  bas  a  formal 
man,  for  a  complete  man,  one  regularly 
made.  See  Formal.  For  tbis  reason 
the  Vice  is  called  old  Iniquity,  in  a 
passage  above  cited,  and  here  also : 

Acta  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jons.  JB^jngr.,  116. 

He  bad  before  said  of  tbe  subject  of 
his  epigram,  that  he  was 

No  vidons  person,  but  the  viee 
About  the  town,  and  known  too,  at  that  price.     IHi, 

See  Vice. 
To  INJURY,  v.,  for  to  injure. 

Wherefore  those  that  are  in  authoritie,  yea  nnd  princes 
themselves  ought  to  take  great  lieed  how  they  injuri* 
any  man  by  word  or  deed,  and  whom  they  injurie,  kc. 

Danet's  Cominet,  L  3. 

flNKHORN.  It  was  tbe  custom  for 
persons  much  employed  in  writing 
to  carry  ink,  pens,  &c.,  in  a  born 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  person. 

Atramentarium.  Cornet  k  encrc.  An  inkpot,  ink- 
botle,  or  inkkome.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

LouK-coated,  at  his  side 
Mudcinder  and  incihome  tied. 

Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 
Lose  not  your  bookes,  inkhonu,  or  pens, 

Nor  girdle,  garter,  hat  or  band ; 
Let  sliooes  be  ty'd,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
Keepe  well  your  points  at  any  hand. 

Cootr's  Entjli$h  Sckoole master,  1632. 

INKHORNE  TERMS.  Studied  expres- 
sions, tbat  savour  of  the  inkborn.  A 
very  favorite  expression,  for  a  time. 


I  know  them  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  npom 
dark  words ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkkome  term 
by  the  tail,  they  count  him  to  be  a  fine  Engbshmiin 
and  a  good  rhetorician. 

WiUon't  Art  ofBMet^  in  (knt,  .£i/.,  iL  p.  9. 
And  to  use  an  ynkkome  terme,  or  a  strauice  word. 

Qu^.,  edit.  1575,  £p.  it,  a. 
Is  not  this  beUer  farre 
Than  re^iee  and  preeor,  and  such  inkkome  tearnus 
As  are  intolerable  in  a  common-wealth. 

The  Weakest  goes  to  the  W.,  sign.  E 1,  bi 

In  another  place  Gascoigne  explains  it: 

Epithetes  and  adiecttves  at  smell  of  the  inkkoma. 

£p.iii,l». 

See  also  Hart's  Ortbogr.,  f.  21. 
One  author  bas  changed  it  to  incke- 
pot  terme9 : 

To  nse  many  metaphors,  poetical  phraaei  in  prose,  or 
ineke-fot  termes,  smelleth  of  affectation. 
Wright's  Passions  oftke  Mind,  in  Cens.  Liter.,  ix,  p.  171. 
f  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many  unlearned  gentlemen, 
whych  (as  some  say)  they  understand  not  the  ynJce- 
koms  terms  that  are  lately  crept  into  our  languaM. 

Institneion  of  a  Oentleman,  1568. 
tNe  had  they  terme  of  inkkome,  ne  of  penne. 
But  plains  in  speadie,  which  gladlv  1  espied. 

Tkynne^s  Debate  between  Priae  ana  LoteUness, 
t And  write  so  huroerous  doginaticall. 
To  please  my  lord  and  lady  what-d'ee-caO. 
With  inkek4»ne  tearms  stiffs  quilted  and  bnmbasted. 
And  (though  not  understood)  yet  are  well  tasted. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16301 
fWherfore  I  mervaile  how  our  English  tongue  hath 
erackt  its  credit,  that  it  may  not  borrow  of  the  Latine 
as  wel  as  other  tongues;  and  if  it  have  broken,  it  is 
but  of  late,  for  it  is  not  unknowen  to  all  men  how 
many  wordes  we  have  fetcht  from  thence  within  these 
few  yeeres,  which,  if  ther  should  b«  all  counted 
inkpot  tearmes,  I  know  not  now  we  should  speak  anie 
thing  without  blackmg  our  mouths  with  inke. 

The  (Hrik  Conversation  ofM.  Stephen  Ouauo, 
by  Pettie,  1586. 

INKHORNISM.  A  word  apparently 
coined  by  Hall,  from  the  preceding 
phrase.  [Nares  is  wrong ;  an  exam- 
ple of  tbe  word  bas  been  quoted  from 
Wilson*s  Rbetorike,  fol.  82,  printed 
in  1.553.] 

In  mightiest  inkkomisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Satires,  i,  S, 

INKHORN-MATE.  from  the  same 
allusion.  A  bookish  or  scribbling 
man. 

And  ere  that  we  wiU  suffer  such  a  prince. 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  oomroon-woi]. 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  ink-horn  mate. 

We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight. 

1  HenTri,  iii,  L 

Alluding  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
flNLACED.     Interlaced. 

Thou  there  wouldst  carve  thy  name,  inlaeed  with 
Th*  inhumane  tiUe  which  oroclaims  thee  siil 
To  be  Amyntas  the  young  nunter,  and  to  love 
An  enemy  profest.  Phillis  of  Seyros,  1658. 

INN,  8,  For  a  bouse  or  lodging  in 
general.  Used  particularly  in  tbe 
phrase  "to  take  up  bis  inn.'*  See 
Take  one's  ease. 

Now  liad  the  glorious  sunne  tone  up  his  inns. 
And  all  the  lamps  of  heav'n  inlightened  bin. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iii     .  6S. 
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Which  good  fellowes  will  gone  take  a  man  by  the 
sieve,  and  cause  him  to  take  up  his  inne,  some  with 
bt  <,'gRrv.  &c.  Asckavn.  Toxoph.,  p.  47,  n.  ed. 

\Mien  Jove-born  Phoebus'  fierie  steeds  about  the  world 

had  bin. 
And,  wearied  with  their  yearly  taske,  had  taken  up 

their  inne 
Far  in  the  south.  Mirror  for  Majg.,  p.  565. 

tSome  ot  them  alreadie  have  gotten  readie  passage 
and  taken  up  their  innes  in  the  greatest  marchauntes 
parlers.  HoUmhed,  1577. 

tNow,  quoth  Robin  Hood,  111  to  Scarborough, 

It  seems  to  be  a  rery  fine  day : 
He  took  up  his  inn,  at  a  widow  woman**  house. 

Hard  by  the  waters  eray. 

Robin  Hood,  the  nohle  lUherm^t. 

To  INN.    To  lodge. 

In  thyself  dwell, 
Inn  any  where :  continuance  maketh  hell. 

Dr.  Donne. 

It  is  used  also  for  to  house  corn : 

Late  harvest  of  come,  so  that  the  same  was  scarcely 
inned  at  S.  Andrew's  tide.  Stotce'e  AnnaU,  L  b. 

The  latter  sense  is  hardly  obsolete. 
See  Johnson. 

fThis  is  a  busie  month  with  the  farmers  in  the 
country  inmnjj  of  their  com,  and  thereof  cometh 

Srofit;   a  bnsie  month   with  the  pick   pockets  at 
•artholomew-fair,  and  thereof  cometh  han^ong. 

Poor  JZoWi*.  1707. 

INNS-A-COURT.  This  odd  corruption 
of  inns  of  court  is  by  no  means  an 
erratum^  where  it  is  found,  but  was 
the  current  mode  of  speaking  and 
i/\Titing  at  the  time. 

Much  desired  in  England  by  ladies,  inns  a  court 
gentlemen,  and  others.  Wies  Interpr.,  p.  27, 1655. 
A  young  inna  a  court  gentleman  is  an  infant  newly 
crept  from  the  cradle  of  learning  to  the  cnurt  of 
liberty.  Lentw's  Leasures,  1631,  Char.  29. 

INNATED,  part,  adj.  Inborn,  innate. 
This  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  more  common  form. 

In  the  true  regard  of  those  innated  virtues,  and  fair 

rrts,  which  so  strive  to  express  themselves  in  you, 
am  resolved  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of  my 
vnwortliy  power. 

£.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  H.,  ii,  8. 
0  nve  me,  thou  innated  bashfuluess ! 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  101. 
TQl  love  of  life^  and  feare  of  being  forc't, 
Vanquisht  tti*mnated  valour  of  his  minde. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  B.  ii,  p.  60. 
Their  countenances  labouring  to  smother  an  innated 
sweetnes  and  cheareftilnes. 

Decker's  Entertainment  of  James  /,  1604,  £  4. 
tStire  I  am,  that  God  takes  my  part  in  resisting  and 
writine  agunit  these  crying  crunes,  and  1  am  per- 
swadea  fnat  yonr  mqjeatie  hath  an  innated  Christian 
hatred  of  them.  Taylot^s  Workes,  1630. 

INNATIVE,  adi.  Innate,  native; 
origbally  implanted.  [Chapm.,  Il.,iv, 
524,  uses  the  word  as  applied  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree.] 

And  look  how  lyons  close  kept,  fed  hy  hand, 
Lose  quite  th'  innative  fire  oi  spirit  and  greatnesse 
That  lyons  free  breathe. 

Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Jmbois,  D  8. 

An  INNOCENT,  s.  An  idiot ;  as  being 
naturally  incapable  of  ain. 


There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  mark  this  note,  getOX^ 

men, 

Mark  it,  and  understand  it 

An  innocent,  a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politick. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Wit  without  Money,  act  ii,  p.  29a 
She  answer'd  me 

So  far  from  what  she  was,  so  childishly. 

So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool. 

An  innocent.  Tw>  Nob.  Xintm^  iv,  L 

Again,  if  you  be  a  cuckold,  and  loiow  it  not,  you  are 
an  innocent;  if  you  know  it  and  endure  it,  a  tmt 
martyr.  Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  tn. 

Bo  you  think  you  had  married  some  innocent  oai  of 
the  hospital,  that  would  stMnd  with  her  hands  thos, 
and  a  playse  mouth,  and  look  upon  you. 

B.  Jons.  Epiestne,  m,  4. 

flNNOCENT,  *.     An  innocent  person. 

Beare  witnease  I  die  an  innocent 

Qouah's  StrasMc  ZHscwfery,  1610. 

flNNORMITY.  A  word  used  in  the 
true  "Tragedie  of  Richard  tlic 
Third**  to  signify  not  being  within 
the  legal  age  to  reign.     P.  1 1. 

But  say,  Lodwicke,  who  bath  the  king  made  pro- 
tector 
During  the  innormitie  of  the  young  pzinoe. 

INSANE  ROOT.  A  root  causing  in- 
sanity ;  conjectured  to  mean  hemlock. 

Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about  P 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  ittsane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?  Mad^  i,  S. 

This  quotation  would  not  prove  macb, 
without  the  corroborating  passage 
from  Ben  Jonson  : 

They  lay  hold  upon  thy  sensM 
As  thou  hadst  snunx  up  hemlock.      Sejeaua,  act  iii. 

Where  afterwards  it  is  rather  re- 
presented as  deadly  than  intoxicating. 
It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  that  Shakespeare  had  ra- 
ther a  general  notion  of  some  root 
which  would  produce  that  effect, 
than  of  anything  precise.  In 
general,  the  root  of  hemlock  is  not 
considered  as  the  operative  part. 
This  particular  property  of  deceiving 
the  sight  with  imaginary  visions  is 
attributed  to  hemlock,  in  the  following 
passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens : 

You  gaz'd  against  the  sun.  and  ao  blemished  voor 
sight ,-  or  else  you  have  eaten  of  the  roots  of  keniodt, 
that  makes  men's  eyes  conceit  wueen  ohjeeU. 

Qreen^$Ne9er  too  late,  1616. 

INSANIE,  8,  Madness;  an  affected 
word,  coined  for  the  pedant  Holo- 
fernes. 

This  is  abhominable  (wiiich  he  would  call  abominable) 
it  insinuateth  me  of  instmie.  Love's  L.  L.,  v,  L 

To  INSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  inclose 
with  security;  the  same  as  to  01- 
econce.  From  sconce,  a  fortification. 
See  £nsconc£. 

An  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  mutt  £et  a  loonce  te 
my  nead,  and  inseoncs  it  too.  or  elae  I  shall  seek  m 
wit  in  my  shoulden.  Com.  ^  Jbr.,  ii,  1 
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TiOolt  tm  ke  have  not  iuscatut  himself  in  a  wooden 
^  artle.  Hatek  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  ni,  886. 

ill  beard  and  brare  thee  in  thy  proper  towne. 
And  here  inik9nc$  myaelf  desptke  of  thee. 

lkuU9r*»  Orlmmio,  B  8. 

To  INSCROLL.    To  write  in  a  scroU. 

Had  you  beeii  as  wise  as  bold, 
Yoong  in  limb,  in  jodKement  old, 
Yoor  answer  had  not  been  imscroWdt 
Fare  yon  well,  your  suit  is  cold. 

Mtrek.  of  Tem.,  fi,  7* 

Dr.  Johnson  would  read,  "This  an« 
•wer,"  instead  of  "Your  answer;" 
which  might,  indeed^  be  better,  but 
does  not  seem  important.  He  sup- 
poses,  not  improbably,  that  the  con« 
tractions  y*  and  y',  for  this  and  your, 
might  be  confounded. 
To  INSCULP.  To  carve  or  engrave, 
on  any  solid  substance. 

They  hare  in  En^aud 
▲  coin  that  bean  the  ftcnre  of  an  angel. 
Stamped  in  gold ;  but  uiat  UueMd  upon. 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Ides  all  within.  Mtreh.  of  Fm.,  ii,  7. 

Itueulp'd  upon,  means  cut  or  canr*d 
on  the  outside  of  the  gold. 

And  what's  the  crown  of  all,  a  jdorious  name 
Inseulp'd  on  pyramids  to  posterity. 

Mmirinf.  Bkikftd  later,  ir,  1. 
Engraren  more  lyrely  in  his  minde,  than  any  forme 
may  be  inteulped  upon  metall  or  marble. 

PtUmet  cfPfeasure,  vol  ii,  8  4. 

INSEPARATE,  part.  adj.  Not  to  be 
separated,  or  rather,  that  ought  not 
to  be  separated ;  that  is,  the  tows  of 
loTere. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  commenee  a  flgbt 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  imnmntU 
Divides  far  wider  than  the  sky  and  eartn. 

2Vo.  eniO.,  T,  S. 

tINSERTED. 

I  met  with  a  rosary  or  beads  of  instrttd  peonle, 
soRowful  and  unfortunate,  and  I  did  for  them  that 
which  my  religion  exacts. 

History  of  Don  quisote,lVJi,  f.  78. 

flNSESSION.     A  term  in  medicine. 

Also  ointments,  baths,  tHseuunu,  foments,  and  other 
such  like  medicines  made  of  thinn  harinc  reetrictiTe 
▼ertne,  do  profit  Barrouyh't  MetXod  ofPlynek,  1834. 

To  INSHELL.  To  contain  within  a 
shell.  A  word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare. 

Thrusts  rorth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
IHiich  were  imskelPd  wheu  Marcios  stood  for  Rome. 

Coriol.f  ir,  8. 

To  INSHIP.  To  put  into  a  ship ;  we 
now  say  to  ship. 

Where  imkipfd 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

1  Em.  17,  Y,  1. 
When  she  was  thus  inakipp*d,  and  woeAtllv 
Had  cast  her  eyes  about       Daniel,  cited  by  Tbdd. 

7b  INSINEW.  To  strengthen  as  with 
sinews,  to  join  firmly. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
'Diat  are  insineic'd  to  this  action.        3  ffeu.  IF,  iv,  1. 

IN8ISTURE,  s.      Regularity,   or  per- 


haps station.     A  word  not  found  but 
in  this  place. 

The  hear'ns  themselTss,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Obserre  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
•fiwif/mv,  oonrse.  pronortiou,  season,  form. 
Ofllce,  and  custom,  aU  in  line  of  order. 

Tto.  and  Crest.,  i,  3. 

INSTANCE,  *.    Motive,  cause. 

The  imsloHcu  that  second  marriage  moTe. 
An  base  respects  of  thrift  and  not  of  luve. 

Unmt.,  iii,  2. 
Tul  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  iM/aii««. 

Bich.  in,  iii.  9 

In  the  following  singular  passage  it 
seems  to  mean  proof,  example : 

Lutanee,  O  instaHeet  strong  as  Pluto's  gates. 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Jmstauee,  0 instance!  strong  as  heav'n  itself; 
The  bonds  of  hesTen  an  shpp*d,  dissolv'd,  and  loosU 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v.  2. 

Used  also  for  information;  and,  in 
fact,   with  great  laxity,   by   Shake- 
speare. 
To  INSTILE.     To  give  a  name,  style, 
or  title  to  ;  we  now  say  to  style. 

Be  thou  alone  the  nctress  of  this  isle. 
With  all  the  titles  I  can  thee  instile. 

Drojft.  Leg.  cf  Matilda,  p.  o63. 
Gladness  shall  clothe  the  earth,  we  will  instils 
The  face  of  thii^  an  universal  smile. 

Crashaw*s  Poem,  republ.  ed.,  p.  72b 
fSalt,  builders,  husbandmen,  and  starres  that  shine, 
^biflamed  with  the  light  which  is  divine) 
And  with  these  names,  within  that  booke  cnmpii'd. 
They  with  the  stile  of  shepheards  an  instiPd. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 
fThy  Terse  is  nameless,  though  not  worthless,  while 
Othen  their  worthless  verse  with  names  instHe. 

Owen's  Epigrams  in  English,  1677. 

INSTITUTE,   part.  adj.       Instituted, 
taught,  educated. 

Thei  have  but  few  lawes.    For  to  a  people  so  instruct 
and  institute,  Tery  few  do  suffice. 

Robinson's  Utopia,  O  b. 

INSTRUCT,    for    instructed;    in   the 

above  passage. 
flNSUDATE.  Accompanied  with  sweat- 


ing 

And 
Though 


And  such  great  victories  attain'd  but  seild, 

with  mon  labours,  and  insudate  toyles. 


Heywood^s  Troia  Britmniea,  1609 

tINSULTATION.  Insulting  exultation. 

He  does  not  think  his  body  yields  a  more  spreading 
shadow  after  a  victory,  than  before ;  and  when  he 
looks  upon  his  enemy^  dead  body,  'tis  with  a  kind  ot 
noble  heaviness,  not  insuliation. 

Orerbhry's  Characters. 

INSUIT.     For  suit  or  request. 

And,  in  fine. 
Her  i  isu'tt  coming  wiUi  her  modem  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate.  AlVs  W.,  v,  3. 

INSUPPRESSIVE,  adj.,  for  insuppres- 
sible.     Not  to  be  suppressed.     See 

IVE. 

But  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
Nor  th'  inst^n^rtssise  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

Jul.  Cees.,  li.  1. 

Mr.   Todd  has   found  this  word  io 


Young. 


m 
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INT  seems  to  be  put  for  a  species  of 
sharper.     A  cant  term,  1  presume. 

tlankt  ^ere  my  troups  with  l>olts,  bauds,  puuks,  and 
paDdcTS,  pimps,  nfps,  md  ints,  prinados,  kc. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  231. 

In  that  place  it  seems  to  have  had 
another  initial  letter;  but  tlie  same 
author,  I  believe  [R.  Braithwaite], 
distinctly  writes  it  t«/,  in  Clitua's 
Whimzies,  where  he  has  nearly  the 
same : 

His  nipps,  ints,  bungs,  und  prinados.  Page  13. 

To  INTEND.     To  protend  or  stretch 
out. 

With  sharp  intended  sting  so  rude  liini  smott. 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  striken  dead. 

Spens.  F.  g.,  I,  xi,  38. 

To  attend  to,  or  be  intent  upon : 

When  you  please 
You  may  intend  those  royal  exercises 
Suiting  your  birth  und  Kreatncss. 

Massing.  Emp.  of  the  East,  i,  1. 
A  mar.  Wliy  do  you  stop  me  ? 

Lean.  Th'it  you  may  intend  me. 
Tlie  time  lias  bh'st  us  both  :  love  bids  us  use  it. 

B.  <y  Fl.  Spanish  Curate,  ill,  4. 

See  also  0.  PI.,   vi,   541,       MUton 
used  this  sense.     See  Johnson. 
Also  to  pretend  : 

Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  nnd  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side. 
TnMiible  und  stnrt  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
JuUndinij  deep  suspicion.  Rich.  Ill,  iii,  6. 

.^v.  and  nniid  this  hiirly,  1  intend 
Tlr.it  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her. 

Tarn.  ofShr..  iv,  1. 

Pope  reads  "  Til  pretend,"  which  is 
only  an  explanation  of  the  other. 

l-or  then  IS  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright. 

Sh.  Rapeo/Lucr.,  Sappl.,  i,  480. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
falsely  explained  ** attending  to;**  it 
certainly  means  pretending,  affecting, 
to  denote  the  falseness  of  the  persons 
applied  to : 

And  SO;  intending!  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  huxd  fractions, 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence.    Timon  of  Athens,  ii,  2 


-fSoe  that  1  will  now,   after  Munday.  intend  your 
'  "     h;  "    ■ 

Letter  in  AUeyn  Papers,  1613. 


busines  carefuUv,  that  the  company  shall  aknowlnlg 
theinselfs  bound  to  you,  1  doubt  not. 


[^Intend  is  used  by  Chapman,  II.  x, 
4.5.5,  for  portend.] 
INTENDIMENT,   s.       Understanding, 
knowledge, 

Yox  shee  of  hearbes  had  great  inlendiinent. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  III,  v.  32. 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  intcndiment. 

Ibid.,  Tears  of  Muses,  v,  144. 

INTENDMENT,  *•.     Intention,  design. 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  iutenaments  break. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adtjuis,  Suppl.,  i,  414. 
I  came  liitlier  to  acquaint  you  withnl;  that  either 


you  might  stay  him  from  bis  i$Uendment,  or  \ank 
such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into. 

As  you  litt  it,  1,1 
We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  ouly. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scut. 

Hem.  f,i,l 

1,  spving  his  intendment,  dischai^d  my  petroiida 

his  bosom.      B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  ku  ^..  iii,L 

INTENIBLE,  a,  IncorrecUy  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  unable  to  hold ;  it 
should  properly  mean  not  to  be  held, 
as  we  now  use  untenable, 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope. 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenthle  sieve 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  tnv  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still.         '      JWs  Well,  i, ". 

flNTENT.     To  accuse,  charge  with. 

For  of  some  former  she  had  now  made  known 
They  were  her  errors,  whilst  she  intented  Browne. 
Ferses prefixed  to  BroKu's  Pastcn'f. 

tINTENSIVE.     Earnest,  intense. 

Hereupon  Salomon  said,  kisse  me  with  the  kiiser' 
thy  mouth,  to  note  the  intensive  desire  of  the  aouie 

Passenger  of  Benrenuto,  1613, 

flNTENTION.  Intensity  of  observa 
tion,  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 

INTENTION,  s.  Attention  ;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  all  these  words. 

O,  she  did  so  ooarie  o'er  mj  exterion  with  safh 
greedy  intetUion,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
aeem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass. 

Merry  W.  ir.,i.3. 

INTENTIVE,  and  INTENTIVELY,  for 

attentive,  and  attentively. 

To  bring  forth  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentive  eyes. 

B.  Juns.  Every  Man  out  of  his  JST.,  Iod:i:t. 
All  with  vUentive  ear, 
Converted  to  the  enemies'  tents. 

Chapman*s  Iliod,  6  ]0. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  sometniog  heard. 
But  not  inUntitely.  Othello,  i.  X 

For  our  ships  know  th'  expressed  minds  of  men ; 
And  will  so  most  inientitely  retain 
Their  scopes  appointed,  that  they  never  erre. 

Chapman* s  Odtfssev.  B.  6. 
fBut  the  Turkes,  tn^m/tc0  to  that  they  had' befon 
determined.  Knolles  Hist,  of  Turks,  1603. 

INTENTOS,  Blount,  in  his  Glosso 
graphia,  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  A  goose  intentos,  as  a  Lanca- 
shire phrase  for  a  goose  on  the  six- 
teenth Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  that 
is,  on  our  seventeenth  after  Trinity; 
which,  it  seems,  was  the  original 
goose-day,  and  not  Michaelmas  day. 
His  explanation  of  its  origin  is  similar 
to  that  of  Legem  pone,  having  a 
reference  to  the  service  of  the  day; 
because,  in  the  collect  for  that  Sun- 
day, are  the  words,  ''bonis  operibus 
jugitur  praestet  esse  intent os  ;**  which, 
he  says,  the  people  understood  to  be 
something  of  in  ten  toes,  which  they 
applied  to  the  goose.  A  good  illus- 
tration, at  least,  of  the  edifying  nature 
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of  Latin  prayers  to  tbe  people.  This 
origin  has  been  attempted  to  be  re- 
futed, but  is  most  probably  right. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,i,  394, 4to  ed. 
INTERCOMBAT, «.  Fighting  together. 

The  combat  granted  and  the  dav  assigned. 
They  both  m  order  of  the  fielu  appeare, 

Most  richly  fumish'd  in  all  martiall  kinde. 
And  at  tne  point  of  intercombat  were. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  B.  i,  6S. 

INTERDEAL,  «.  Traffic,  intercourse ; 
dealing  between  different  persons. 

Tlie  Gaulish  speech  is  the  stxy  British,  the  which  was 
very  generally  used  here  in  all  Brittaine,— and  is  yet 
retained  of  the  Welshmen,  Cornishmen,  and  Brittaines 
of  France ;  though  time  working  the  alteration  of  all 
things,  and  the  trading  and  ttUerdeaU  with  other 
nations  round  about  have  changed  and  greatly  altered 
the  dialect  thereof. 

Spenter  on  Ireland,  p.  355,  Todd's  ed. 

To  INTERESS.  Certainly  the  original 
form  of  to  interest ;  from  intSresser, 
French.  It  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  t  may  have 
acceded  to  this  and  some  other  words, 
from  a  mistake  of  the  preterite  for  the 
present  tense.  Thus,  interess'd,  or 
interess'ti  was  declined  again,  and 
h^Qhme  interested  ;  graffedy  ovgraff^t^ 
became  grafted.  So  drowned  is  also 
declined,  by  inaccurate  speakers,  and 
made  drownded, 

■  To  whose  young  lotre 
The  fines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  inUress'd.  Lear,  i,  1. 

But  that  the  dear  republick. 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority, 
Are  interes**d  therein,  1  should  be  silent. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  iii,  1,  p.  80. 

The  word  is  found  in  this  form,  as 
late  as   in   Dry  den's  preface   to   his 
translation  of  the  ^neid.     See  Jolin- 
son. 
INTERESSE,  s.     Interest. 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanessc, 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  heaven's  xnteresse. 
*  ^au.  F.  Q.,  Canto  vi  of  Book  VII,  St.  33. 

So  also  Halifax's  Misc.,  cited  by  Todd. 
INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  The  rate  of 
interest  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  specie,  and  has  been  regu- 
lated by  law,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  required  or  allowed. 
The  statute  of  37  Henry  VIII,  ch.  9, 
confined  it  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  so 
did  the  13  Eliz.,  c.  8.  Bv  21  Jac.  I, 
c.  17,  legal  interest  was  reduced  to  j 
eight  per  cent. ;  which,  being  men-  ' 
tioued  as  quite  recent  in  the  Staple  ^ 


of  News,  marks  the  date  of  that 
play : 

My  goddess,  bright  Pccunia, 
Altho'  your  grace  be  fall'n,  oitxco  i*  the  hundred. 
In  vulgar  estimation,  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  still. 

B.  Jons.  Slap,  of  J\'  irs,  ii,  1, 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  same  act  it 
is  more  fully  alluded  to ;  but  in  the 
Magnetick  Lady,  ten  per  cent,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  usual  rate  : 

There's  threescore  thousand  got  in  fourlcen  u  tr, 
After  the  usual  rate  of  ten  i*  the  hundred. 

Act  li,  8C.  6. 

John  a  Coombe,  therefore,  who  is 
censured  as  an  usurer,  took  onlv  the 
legal  interest  of  his  time,  according 
to  the  epitaph. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engravM. 

The  subsequent  reductions  of  interest 
were,  to  six  per  cent.,  12  Car.  II, 
c.  13 ;  and  to  five,  12  Anne,  St.  J, 
c.  16. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  epitap'^ 
above  cited  was  long  attributed  tc 
Shakespeare  by  Rowe  and  others,  but 
is  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
Richard  Brathwaite,  in  whose  Remains 
(published  1618)  it  occurs  as  his. 
There  are  proofs  sufficient  that  it 
could  not  be  Shakespeare's.  See  vol.  i, 
p.  80,  ed.  1813.  Variations  are  found 
in  all  the  copies  of  it,  but  the  most 
remarkable  is  in  Aubrey's,  w^ho  makes 
Combe  exact  twelve  per  cent.,  when 
ten  only  was  legal. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  nllowcs. 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  swearcs  and  \  owes ; 
If  any  one  askes  who  lies  in  this  tomhe. 
Uoh  '[probably  Ho  Ho']  quoth  the  devill.  tis  my  John 
a  Combe.    Letters  froin  the  Bodl.,  vol.  iii.  p.  r>;i)i. 

INTERGATORY,    *.        Interrogatory; 
apparently  the  original  word. 

Let  us  go  in. 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergataries, 
And  we  will  answer  all  thinp  fuithtuUy. 
Gra.  Let  it  be  so }  the  first  intergatory,  &c. 

Merck,  of  Ffii.,  v,  1. 
Sliirht,  he  has  me  upon  intergatories :  nay,  my  iiiutlicr 
sluUl  know  how  you  use  me. 

B.  Jons.  Ci/i^th.  Rrv.,  iv,  -4. 

The  modern  editions  have  interroga- 
tories;  but  the  folio  of  1616  reads  it 
as  above.  In  the  following  passage, 
also,  intergatory  makes  the  verse  per- 
fect, and  therefore  was  probably  the 
word  written,  though  not  authorized 
by  any  edition  ;  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  so  iu  the 
first  folio. 
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But,  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 
Wni  lerre  onr  long  tmUrgatoHM ;  see. 
^  Poeh&mne.  (kc.  Oj/^-,  ▼,  S. 

This  instance  has  also  been  adduced 
by  Mr.  Reed : 

Then  yon  mntt  aaawer 
To  these  imttrffmtoriet.        Brtnufn  NovelU,  ii,  1. 

INTERMfiAN,  s.  Something  coming 
between  two  other  parts;  an  inven- 
tion, as  it  seems,  of  Ben  Jonson,  who, 
in  his  play  of  the  Staple  of  News,  has 
an  Induction,  which  is  a  conversation 
of  Prologue  with  four  ladies  called 
gossips.  Mirth,  Tattle,  ExpeetaHon, 
and  Censure;  between  each  act,  he 
continues  the  discourses  of  the  same 
interlocutors.  Prologue  excepted, 
under  the  title  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  intermean.  These 
intermeana  are  intended  to  anticipate 
all  objections  to  the  piece,  and  to 
answer  them;  which  is  done  with 
much  wit,  and  much  reference  to  the 
older  imperfect  dramas,  which  the 
vulgar  still  admired. 

tINTERMEDDLE.    To  mix  up  with. 

Veritie  is  perfect,  when  it  is  not  inttrwuiUd  with 
falshood.  Demi  Qm/m'd,  1696. 

To  INTERMELL.  To  intermeddle. 
Johnson  had  quoted  this  word  from 
Spenser,  but  erroneously,  as  Todd  has 
noticed;  but  he  has  found  it  as  a 
neuter  verb  in  Marston,  and  a  passive 
participle  from  it  in  bishop  Fisher. 
The  passage  of.  the  former  is, 

To  bite,  to  Knaw,  and  boldly  itUrmell 

With  sacrea  things,  iu  which  thou  dost  excell. 

Seomrgt  qfFUUnUet  iii,  9. 

2b  INTERMETE,  v.  To  intermeddle 
also ;  a  word  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  writer,  but  given  to  the 
character  of  an  antiquary,  as  charac- 
teristic. 

Why  intermets,  of  what  thou  hast  to  done  ? 

Tkt  Ordimaiy,  0.  PL,  x.  981. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  been 
doubted,  and  the  word  is  not  other- 
wise exemplified. 

[In  the  following  example  it  seems  to 
mean  to  intermix.] 

HJpon  her  cheekes  the  lilne  and  the  rate 
Did  inUrmeet  wy  th  equail  cbanse  of  hew,  Ice 

Ooicoigiu's  Workt,  1187. 

INTERPARLE,  s.  A  parley,  conversa- 
tion. 

And  therefore  doth  an  imUnarU  exhort. 

Dtm.  Cn.  Wtar$t  ii*  SS* 

t2b  INTERPELL.     To  interrupt. 

No  more  now,  for  1  am  inUrptlPd  by  many  basi« 
nesses.  Smc^t  hmUittr  Ittten,  1660. 


fTo  INTERPRBASE.  To  press  in  b^ 
tween. 

On  tfa'  IthaeoiBian  seas. 
Or  difty  Samian,  I  may  inUrprttue, 
Waylay,  and  take  Uere.  Chs^pm.  Oiyt^  h. 

flNTERRUPTION.     A  term  for  a  pro. 

rogation  of  Parliament,  used  in  the 

seventeenth  century. 
flNTERTEX.   To  intertwine.    Latin. 

Green  leaves  of  burdocks  and  irie  mtertextd  aa* 
woren  together.    Historjf  tfDtn  QwMto,  167i.  t  IB. 

fTo  INTERVERT.  To  turn  anything 
Arom  its  right  purpose. 

And  the  other  agame  in  a  creat  diafe  and  niere 
heceat,  promised.  That  hee  uso  shortly  would  gire 
informaooa,  Uiat  Palladius  being  sent  as  an  i^nght 
and  uncorrupt  notarie,  had  imterverted  and  oooTeyed 
all  the  souldiors  donatiTC  to  his  owne  pron^  gaiae. 
HoUmUP*  Ammummt  MmrenUftus,  1109. 

INTHRONIZA'^E,  part.  adj.  En- 
throned. 

In  the  feast  of  all  saintes,  the  archbishop—waa  m* 
/AnnuM/«  at  Canteibufie.    12olmfA.,na.ii.V&,coLl 

IMTHRCKNIZED.  The  same;  and 
always  accented  on  the  antepenol- 
tima,  as  probably  the  former  word 
was  also. 

Make  me  despise  this  tranaitonr  pomp. 
And  sit  for  aye  iMtMniiud  in  nesr'n. 

So  it  ought  to  be  printed  evidently, 
for  the  verse ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
original  edition,  quarto,  1598. 

For  the  high  gods  intkrdhized  abov& 

From  their  dear  mansions  j^lainlj  do  behold 

All  thatfirail  man  doth  in  this  grower  mould. 

Xfrvyl.  Mm  m  tks  Moom,  p.  U9& 
He  was  itUkromMd  in  all  solemTOitie^  in  rseeiTaf 
his  kingly  ornaments,  Sec.  moUmsL,  voL  i,  A  & 

flNTIRED.    Wholly  devoted  ? 

I  once  loved  her, 
AndwastohertMltr'if.  ir«yiMMr«AyfMlflV«»..1<SI. 

INTITULED,  part.  Having  a  tide  in 
anything,  a  claim  upon  it. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  imtitiUtd, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  ehalleuge  tiint  fUr  ield. 

So  I  take  entitled  to  be  also  ummI,  in 
his  37th  sonnet : 

BmHUed  in  thy  parts  do  onnnud  ait 

t.  e.,  having  a  claim  or  title  to  thy 
parts. 
To  INTREAT.  (Dr.  Johnson  spells  it 
entreat,  yet  intreat  is  more  prevalent 
See  Entreat.)  To  treat,  to  behave 
well  or  ill  to  a  person. 

Speak  truth  and  be  uUr§aUd  eoorteoualr. 

27.  J0M.  ChM  w  ^tt^r'^  act  iii,  ToirTtt,  p.  Sfli 

Hence  to  use  the  time,  to  pass  it: 

My  krd,  we  most  UUrmt  the  time  akme. 

INTREAT,  s.    IntreatY. 

And,  at  my  lorely  Tamora^  ininmtt, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinoas  finlti. 
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Aud  either  porehAte  Jiutioe  by  imirmtit 
Or  tire  them  all  with  my  reveniiig  tbieata. 

Spamth  nmg.,  O.  FL,  iii,  179. 
But  I,  with  all  intretUSt  nicht  not  prevail. 

BoUrt  R  qfHiuUhuUm,  1601,  D  4. 
Hath  tent  hit  eommenda  to  you,  with  a  kiod  inirMi 
that  yoa  wonM  not  be  diwonteBted  for  hit  hmg 
abaence.  W$tiwar4far  Smtittt  B  4, 

The  late  editor  of  Ford's  plays  altered 
intreatie9y  which  was  iu  the  copy»  to 
intreats^  in  the  foUowiug  passage,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Terse;  hat  he  does 
not  seem  to  ha? e  heen  aware  that  it 
was  so  common  among  Ford's  eon- 
temporaries. 

A  word  from  yon 
May  win  her  more  than  my  iiUrmU  or  frowns. 

FardTt  Lowt^s  8acrific€,  i,  1. 

The  alteration  is  doubtless  right. 

Yto  the  aoonieftill,  I  owe  yoa  so  modi  at  an  hypocri- 
ticall  uUnmi,  or  a  dietembled  cnrtetie. 

HtjfWooiTM  GrttU  Britaina  Trty,  1609. 

[Also,  a  treatment,  medicinally.] 

t A  good  iiUreat  for  woondt.— Take  betony.  pimperaeU. 
aBdvervaine,  of  each  a  handfnU,  boile  them  in  a  pottell 
of  very  good  white  wine,  kc.  Patkwajf  qfHemUM,  bL  L 

TINTRBATAUNCE.     Entreaty. 

Vor  he  made  each  meanet  and  thyfte,  what  by  l»- 
treatauHce  and  what  by  importune  rate,  that  he  ratte 
lyoence.  Mor^s  Uti^a,  1151. 

flNTREATMENT.  Treaty;  negotiation. 

Declaring  the  caoae  of  theyr  commyng,  the  whidw  in 
effect  wai  for  itUrcmtemmt  9i  peace . .  betwixte  the 
two  realmea.  Eciituked,  1&77. 

INTREATY,  9.  Treatment;  as  to  wi- 
treaty  aboTe. 

Praying  him  not  to  take  iu  ill  put  his  iiUreaty  and 
hard  impryionment,  for  that  he  durtt  none  other. 

PaUut  of  PUms.,  vol.  ti,  O  o  7. 

INTRENCHANT,  adj.  Not  perma- 
nently  divisible,  not  retaining  any 
mark  of  division.  It  seems  an  in- 
correct usaffe,  and  we  have  no  other 
example  of  it. 

Ab  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrene1uMt  air 

With  uy  keen  iword  impress.  Mdcb.,  v,  7. 

Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  called  the 
air  intmlnerable,  speaking  of  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet.  See  Johnson  on  this 
word.  Trenekant  means  catting ;  tn- 
trenchant,  therefore,  ought  to  be  not 
cutting. 
flNTRlNSECALL.     Internal. 


How  far  God  hath  riven  Satan  power  to  do 
the  blinding  of  cvilTmen,  or  what  m 


for 
opera* 


tions  he  found  out,  I  cannot  now  dimite. 

J.  Wdtmti  AtUohiograpkff, 

Also  used  as  a  It.  «. 

For  myself,  my  dear  Phil,  beeauae  I  love  you  lo  deaify 
well,  I  will  display  my  verv  iMtrktueaMU  to  you  is 
this  point,  when  I  exanmie  the  motions  of  my  neart. 

HowtWt  FamiUar  IttUn,  1660. 

INTRINSICATE,  or  INTRINSECATE, 
adj.  Intricate.  Johnson  thinks  it 
formed   corruptly  between   intricate 


and  intruueeal;  Theobald  from  tiu 
tritueeusp  or  the  Italian  intrinseearsi. 

Come,  thou  morial  wretch, 
^th  thy  sharp  teeth  thia  knot  uttrinneate 
Of  life  s(t  ooee  untie.  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  v,  3. 

Yet  there  are  certain  puntilioa,  or  (as  I  may  moro 
nakedly  intiauate  them)  certain  intriutecMU  9lkQkt» 
and  wudt,  to  whidi  your  activity  is  not  yet  amounted. 

B.  JoHS.  C^th,  JSmt.,  V,  2, 
Like  ntt  oft  bite  the  holy  eords  in  twain, 
Tbo  MrinMai^  t'  unlooae,  tooth  every  passion. 

jC««r,  ii,3. 

The  folio  here  reads  intrinee;  the 
quartoSy  still  more  corruptly,  tit- 
trench* 
INTUSB,  «•  A  bruise  or  contusion ; 
Arom  intusui,  Latin.  Peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

lie  fleah  therewith  she  rappled  and  did  steepe 

T*  abate  all  spasme,  and  soke  the  swelling  bruze  j 
And  after  havii^  seaicht  the  iutust  deepe, 
She  with  her  acarf  did  bind  the  wound  from  cold  to 
keepe.  Speiu.  F.  ^.,  IU,  v.  33. 

To  INYASSAL.    To  enslave ;  from  m 
and  va99al. 

Whihrt  I  m;ytelf  was  free 
From  that  intolerable  misery 
Whereto  affection  now  UvMutts  me. 

DtuuHf  OiMra'«  Jrcadia,  ii,  1,  p.  399^ 

INYECT,  for  inveig;h. 

Fool  that  I  am,  thut  to  uuut  against  her. 

B.  Mih.,  Hutkfui  1^.,  iii,  S. 

INVECTIYELY,  adv.  Abusively ;  f^om 
inoeetive  used  as  an  adjective. 

Thus  mott  imo$eti9efy  he  piereeth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court 

M  you  like  i/,  ti,  1. 

To  INVENT.    To  meet  with  casually. 

1^  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad ; 

Or  Baeehut'  merry  fhiit  they  did  ikmio^ 
Or  Qfbele't  thmtie  ritet  have  made  them  mad. 

S^*9.  F.  q.,  I,  vL  15. 
And  vowed  never  to  retnme  againe, 
TiU  him  alive  or  dead  she  miitoetU.  Ibid,^  IU,  v.  la 

INVESTMENT,  «.     Dress,  habit,  out- 
ward appearance. 

Whose  whne  tmtttmaUt  flcure  innocence. 

3ir,;rt.JK,iv,l. 
Do  not  believe  hit  vows :  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  tmesimenis  shev^. 

Hamt.y  i,  9. 

INVIERD,  part.    Apparently  for  en- 
Tironed. 

Unnatural  beaeeie,  wot  me  unhappie. 
To  have  cscapt  the  danger  of  my  foes. 
And  to  be  ten  timet  worse  ituitr'd  by  friends. 

^iMri///,1596,Dlb. 

flNVIRTUED.     Endowed  with  virtue. 

ApoUoet  Sonne  by  certaine  proofe  now  finds 
In*  i*9€riu*d  hearbes  have  gainst  such  [rayioii  power. 

HejfvxKtdt  TVoM  BritamcM,  1009. 

flNVICTIVE.   Incapable  of  being  con- 
quered ;  if  not  an  error  for  vindictive. 

If  thou  wouldtt  kisse  and  kill,  imbrace  and  stabbe. 
Then  thou  shonldst  live,  for  my  Uvictw  br<tiiio 
Hath  cast «  gkuiout  prospect  of  revenge. 

Tnaedy  of  Hqff,dan,  1691. 

ToINVOCATE.    To  invoke. 

Henry  the  FifU^  thy  ghott  I  invocate.  IHtn.  Vt,  i,  1. 
Be  it  lawftd  that  I  i»9oe«U«  thy  ghosn.   Riek.  IU,  i,  S. 
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Milton   has  used    this   word.      See 
Johnson. 

INWARD,  adj.     Intimate,  closely  con- 1 
iieeted  in  acquaintance  or  friendship. 

Wlio  knoM  s  tlie  lord  protector's  mind  Iterein  ? 
HVhu  is  nK»9t  imrard  witli  the  noble  doke? 

2?t>A.//7,iii,4. 
Come,  we  must  be  inward,  thou  and  I  all  one. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL.  iv,  Tl. 
I  love  him, 
And  by  my  troth  would  fain  be  inward  with  him. 

B.  and  /7.  Island  Princess,  act  i,  p.  876> 
He  will  be  very  intrard  with  a  man  to  fish  some  bad 
out  uf  him,  and  mnke  his  slanders  hereafter  more 
autlitntic,  when  it  is  said  a  friend  reported  it. 

Earle's  Micr.,  xxiv,  p.  73  Bliia. 
Basilius  told  her  that  had  occasion,  oy  one  reiie 
tMward  with  him,  to  know  in  part  the  discourse  of  his 
hfe.  Fembr.  Jrcad.,  p.  55. 

Av  INWARD,  8,  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his :  a  shr  [qy.  sly  ?]  fellow 
V  iis  the  duke.  Meas.for  M.,  Vd,  %. 

The  inward,  the  inside : 

Wlierefore  break  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  Cymb.,  iii,  4. 

In  the  plural,  entrails;  which  con- 
tinued longer  in  use. 

Tne  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards. 

Othello,  ii,  1. 

INWARDNESS,  *.  Intimacy,  attach- 
ment. 

And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Much  Ado,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  supplies  also  an  example 
from  Bourgchier*s  Letters  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  1629. 
To  INW^HEEL.     To  encircle ;  because  a 
i^heel  is  round. 

Heaven's  grace  inwheel  ye, 
And  all  good  thougths  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye. 

B.  and  Fl.  Filgrini,  i,  2. 

Many  words  of  this  class  are  merely 
arbitrary  compounds,  and  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as 
they  require  no  explanation,  tlie 
labour  would  be  superfluous. 
To  INWOOD,  V,  To  go  into  a  wood ; 
a  word  cited  only  from  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  probably  hazarded  by 
him  from  the  common  analogy  of 
composition. 

Be  Kot  out  of  the  river  and  inwooded  himself,  so  as 
the  ladies  lost  the  marking  his  sportfulness. 

Sidnry,  cited  by  Johnson. 

40BBERN0ULE.  Thick-head,  block- 
bead  ;  from  jobbe,  dull,  in  Flemish, 
and  C7wl,  a  head,  Saxon.  Used  as 
an  appellative  of  reproach. 

His  gut»  are  in  his  brains,  huge  jobbemoiile, 
liight  gurnet's  head,  the  rest  without  all  soule. 

Marat.  Satires,  II,  vi,  p.  300. 


Thou  simple  ammal,  ihovi  jobbemole. 

Thy  basons,  when  that  once  they  hang  on  pole, 

Are  helmets  strait. 

Gay  ton,  Festiv.  Notes,  iv,  17,  p.  2W. 
No,  miller,  miller,  dustiuonl, 
111  clapperclaw  thy  jobbemovl.  Grim,  O.  PI.,  xi,  241. 
No  remedy  in  courts  of  Pauls,  fprou.  poles] 
In  common  pleas,  or  in  the  rouls, 
For  jouling  of  your  jobbemovls 

together. 
Covnterscuffle,  Dryd.  Misc.,  12mo,  iii.  S40. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS.  A  name  appa- 
rently  coined  to  suit  a  dreaming 
stupid  character;  quasi,  ''dreannng 
John." 

Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John-a'dreatns,  unprtgnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.  Hand.,  ii.  2. 

By  the  manner  in  which  this  person- 
age is  there  introduced,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  character; 
we  find,  however,  nothing  concern- 
ing him,  nor  anything  nearer  to  bia 
name  than  that  of  John-a-droynei^  a 
clownish  servant  who  is  mentioned 
by  Nash  in  his  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden^  &c.,  1596 ;  and  the 
same  is  given  to  a  clown  in  the  old 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra, 
Part  II,  act  iv,  sc.  2.  In  an  old 
translation  of  part  of  Homer,  [Hr11*s 
Homer,  1.581,  II.  ii],  the  dream 
called  up  by  Jupiter  is  styled,  JoAji- 
dreaming  god.  See  Steeven's  note 
on  Hamlet,  1.  c. 
JOHN  DORY.  A  very  popular  oU 
song,  ox  catch,  preserved  in  Deutero- 
melia,  a  book  printed  in  1609  as  a 
sequel  to  Pammelia,  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  roundelays  and  catches.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  163,  in  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music,  &c.  John  Dory  appears, 
by  the  song,  to  have  been  a  French 
piratical  captain  of  a  privateer,  whose 
downfall  is  there  recited.  He  is  con- 
quered by  Nicholl,  a  Cornish  man. 
It  begins  thus : 

As  it  fell  on  a  holiday. 

And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  n.i:: 

To  Pans  for  to  ride-a. 

This  stanza  is  almost  repeated  by- 
Bishop  Corbett,  in  his  poem  called 
A  Journey  to  France,  p.  129.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  the  Chances 
also  in  the  Kuiglit  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  and  elsewhere. 
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Being  as  worthy  to  sit, 
Ou  an  ambling  tit, 

As  tliy  predecessor  Dory. 
Drnk.  Ballad  on  Sir  John  Mennis,  WorkSf  p.  74. 

The  tune,  too,  was  in  favour  as   a 
county  dance: 

Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  [the  fiddler]  takes, 
except  a  broken  head  sometimes,  and  labouring /oAi», 
Dorye.  Microcosm,  p.  170.    Bliss's  edition. 

t  Where  I'll  tell  you  (while  none  mind  us) 

We  throw  th'  house  quite  out  at  windows ; 

Nought  makes  theui  or  me  ought  sorry, 

Tliey  dance  lively  Mdth  John  Dory  .- 


Soly  brethren  with  their  poet 


ig,  nor  care  they  much  who  know  it. 

Drunken  Bamaby. 
-KThen  Tiscount  Slego  telleth  a  bng  storie 
Of  the  supplie,  as  if  hee  sung  John  Doric. 

Kerry  Pastorals. 

fJOHN-A-NOAKES,  seems  to  have 
been  a  popular  name  for  a  simple 
clown. 

Then  have  I  attended  five  or  six  houres  (.like  John-a- 
Noaies)  for  nothing,  for  my  cheating  shurke  having 
neither  money  nor  nonesty,  hath  never  come  at  mee, 
but  tooke  some  other  paire  of  stayres,  and  in  the 
same  iashiou  coozened  another  water-man  for  his 
boat-hire.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

John  a  Nokes  was  driving  his  cut  toward  Croydon, 
and  by  the  way  fell  asleepe  therein.  Meane  tune  a 
good  tellow  came  by  and  stole  away  his  two  horses, 
and  went  faire  aws^  with  them.  In  the  end  he 
awaking  and  missing  tliem,  said.  Either  I  am  John 
a  Nokes,  or  I  am  not  Johat  a  Nokes.  If  I  am  John  a 
Nokes  tnen  have  I  lost  two  horses,  and  if  I  be  not 
John  a  Nokes,  then  have  I  found  a  curt. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  16H. 

tJOHN-HOLD-MY-STAFF.  A  sub- 
servient person ;  a  parasite. 

Ajid  here  it  is  the  fortune  of  a  mac  to  be  married  to 
a  woman  of  so  peevish  and  domineering  a  temper  tliat 
•he  will  wear  the  breeches  and  the  cap  too :  so  that 
tlie  poor  fop  at  home  is  like  Jokn-Hold-my-staff ; 
she  must  nile,  govern,  insult,  brawl,  &c. 

Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony,  ta.  d. 

JOHN,  SWEET.  A  flower  of  the  pink 
kin d .  Sweet  jokns  and  sweet  Williams 
are  given  by  Gerard  as  different 
species  of  arm^TiV/.  The  former  are 
divided  into  white,  and  red  and 
white ;  the  latter  are  spoken  of  in  this 
passage,  after  speaking  of  gelofers 
and  pinks : 

TUejohn,  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell, 

Distincte  by  colours  twaine. 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds 

In  secmelie  sight  remainv. 

Flat's  Flowers,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  3. 

See  Johnson's  Gerard  (1636),  p.  597. 
The  name  of  Sweet  Williams  still 
remains.  The  Johns,  according  to 
the  cut  in  Gerard,  are  not  so  closely 
clustered.  See  also  Gillofer. 
tJOINED-WORK.  An  old  terra  for 
wainscoting. 

Opcre  intcstino  vestire  pafietes.  Lambrisser.  To  cover 
wals  wjlh  Huiuscot  ox  joymd  tcorke.       Nomeitclator. 

JOINT-RING.      Prol)ably  a  ring  with 


joints   in   it.     Othello^  iv,   3.      See 

GiMMAL. 

JOINT- STOOL,  prov.  Cry  you  mercy ^ 
I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool!  This 
odd  proverb  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  ridiculous  instance  of 
making  an  offence  worse  by  a  foolish 
and  improbable  apology ;  or,  perhaps, 
tnerely  as  a  pert  reply,  when  a  person 
was  setting  forth  himself,  and  saying 
who  or  what  he  was.  The  fool  uses 
it  in  King  Lear,  in  the  following 
Jkianner : 

F.  Come  hither,  mistress,  is  your  name  Goneril  ? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

F.  Cr}'  you  mercy,  1  took  you  for  ajoint'Stool. 

Lear,  iii,  6. 

Where,  possibly,  poor  Lear,  in  his 
insanity,  was  intended  literally  to 
mistake  a.  joint-stool  for  his  daughter. 
It  is  alluded  to  also  by  Kate,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  who,  when 
Petruchio  asks  her  what  she  means 
by  a  moveable?  replies,  **  a  joint- 
stool/*  Tarn.  5Ar.,  ii,  1. 
Rajr  has  it  among  his  Proverbs, 
p.  202,  but  without  any  explanation. 
It  occurs  also  in  Lyly*s  Mother  Bom- 
bie,  act  iv,  sc.  2. 
JOINTRESS,  s.  One  who  holds  a 
jointure. 

Our  queen 
ImperiBl  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Hand.,  i,  S. 

JORNET,  s.  Apparently  a  kind  of 
cloak. 

Constables,  the  one  halfe — in  bright  hamesse,  some 
over  giit,  and  every  one  a  jomet  of  scarlet  thereupon, 
and  his  henchman  following  him. 

Stovoe's  London,  1690,  p.  7S. 

\To  JOSSEL.  The  old  manner  of 
spelling  ^o«//e. 

rhe  weight  of  business  lyiii^  on  him.  miitht  make 
him  incounter  him  with  some  niiscumages  through 
youth  and  ignorance  (great  imployments  often 
meeting  with  envy,  and  jossels  them  in'the  way. 

Wilson's  James  /. 

JOUISANCE,  s.  Enjoyment;  but 
written  by  ^^en^tr  jovysaunce.  It  is 
one  of  the  antiquated  words  which 
that  poet  particularly  introduces  into 
his  pastorals ;  judgin<<  properly  that 
old  words  are  retained  in  provincial 
dialects  much  longer  than  in  polished 
speech. 

To  see  those  folks  mvAnt  jovjtsaunce, 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  dauncc. 

Hhep.  KaL,  May,  v,  24. 

He  uses  it  again  in  November,  v,  2. 
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Cbwke-dimplioK  laughter  crowne  my  verj  Mole 
With  Jouistmee.  Mant.  Sat.,  III.  zi,  p.  S24. 

J0URIN6,  8.  Swearing.  Perhapn  a 
coined  word,  from  juro,  Latin. 

I  pray  that  Lord  that  did  you  hither  send. 
Yoo  may  your  cnninn,  ■vearinga,  Umringi  end. 

k  H.  {Boh.  HofmaH's)  quodiHeU,4^,  1AS8. 

JOURNAL,  adj.  (the  same  as  diurnal). 
Daily;  from  journal,  French. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  hia/onriMl  eneetiiif 
To  the  under  ^neration.  Mttu.fir  JT,  vr,  8. 

Stiek  to  vour  joumal  course,  the  breach  of  cuttom 
Is  breacn  of  all.  Cjfmb.,  It,  1. 

And  his  faint  steedes  watred  in  ocean  deepe, 
Whilcf  firom  their /<wnia/<  laboon  they  dad  rest. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I.  zi.  81. 

JOURNEY,  s.  A  battle,  or  day  of  bat- 
tie ;  from  the  French  joumie,  which 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

But  of  all  his  jorum  he  made,  being  generall  over  the 
armie  of  the  Athenians,  the  jomey  of  Cherronetus 
was  best  thought  of  and  esteemed. 

NortVt  Pint.,  p.  179. 
Mette  with  him,  and  there  slew  him,  to  the  great 
disturbance  and  stay  of  the  whole /ovmey. 

Holiiuked,  foli,Zl. 

JOVIAL,  a.  Belonging  to  Jupiter; 
from  Jove. 

His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thish ; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules ;  but  his  JovtaJ  face. 

Cjfmb^  iv,  2. 

And  afterwards  Jupiter  says, 

Our  Jotial  star  reign'd  at  iiis  birth.  Ibid.,  t,  4. 

So  in  Hey  wood' 8  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

Thou  Jovial  hand,  h<^  up  thy  scenter  high. 

And  in  his  Golden  Age,  wnere  Jupiter 
is  spoken  of: 

All  that  stand 
Sink  in  the  weigiit  of  his  high  Jooial  hand. 

fJOWL.    The  Jaw. 

He  might  be  an  oxe  for  his  jouh,  a  bull  for  his  uecke, 
a  cow  for  his  belly,  and  a  calfe  for  his  wit,  I  make  no 

Jueation.  Matt  in  the  Moaiu,  1809. 

or  drinking  healths,  and  being  churched  so. 
They  cheeke  hyJotcU  may  with  each  other  goe. 

KowlandSf  Knap€  ofSf,4r  J>i' 
Beiidet,  a  woman  need  not  be  asham'd  to  sit  jig  by 
iowle  with  the  best  of  the  pariah,  and  who  dare  say. 
Black  is  her  eye.  The  Cheats,  1683. 

To  JOY,  for  to  enjoy. 

And  let  her  /oy  her  raven*cok>ur'dlove. 
Only  the  use  of  armes,  whieh  most  I^oy, 
And  fitteth  most  for  noble  swayne  to  know. 

Sftns.  F.  q.,  VI,  ii,  32. 
There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  and  flowring  spring, 
She  livet  at  ease,  and  joy$  her  lord  at  will. 

Fairf.  7aMo,xiv,71. 
You  kiyal  ladies,  doo  ]rou  think  in  faith, 
That  highest  honour /<)ye«  most  sweet  c<mtent. 

BramdonCt  Octavia,  A  8,  b. 
-(Though  by  the  dukes  allowance  I  am  her  nriviledg'd 
Httendant,  yet  such  is  the  devilishnes  of^Dametas, 
that  I  cannot  f'oy  so  much  accesse  as  to  confer  with 
her.  IteqfOulli,l9SS. 

JOYANCE,  8.     Enjoyment. 

Which  gave  him  hopes,  and  did  him  halfe  persuade,    j 
That  he  in  time  heijouaiice  should  obtaine.  I 

Spens.  F.  q.,  VI,  xi,  ^. 

Also  rejoicing : 

And  made  great  t'<waNc«  that  it  should  be  so. 

Claud.  Tib.  Nero,  K  2. 
There  with  grt&t  joyauee.  and  with  gladsome  glee. 
Of  faire  Pvana  I  received  were. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  69. 


IPOCRAS.    See  Hippocras. 

IRISH.  A  game  diflfering  very  slightly 
from  backgammon.  It  is  dcaeribed 
in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  1680, 
p.  109.  Under  BaeJcgammony  we 
are  told  that  this  difference  consists 
in  the  doublets,  "  which  at  this  game 
is    plaid    fourfold,  which    makes  t 

Quicker  dispatch  of  the  game  thin 
mA."     P.  110. 

Tet,  Proe,  *tia  well ;  play  out  your  game  at  m«A,sir: 
who  wins?    Mietr.  O.  The  tnal  ia  when  she 


to  bearing.  Boating  O.,  O.  PU  ^ii  101. 

The  incottitancy  of  iriek  fitly  represents  the  chaufc- 
ablenease  of  human  occurrences,  since  it  ever  stands 
■0  fickle  tliat  (me  malignant  throw  can  quite  mine  a 
never  so  well  built  game.  HaiVs  Bora  Vaciut,  p.  148. 


tA  marehants  wife,  a  quidce  gamester  at  iriek  (csm* 
ciallv  when  she  came  to  bewng  of  men),  that  she 
would  seldorae  misse  entring.   Taylor*s  Workes,  18S0. 

To  IRK.  Used  impersonally  in  it  irkt, 
that  is,  it  is  painful  or  troublesome ; 
from  yrk^  work,  Icelandic*  This 
word,  Uiough  not  yet  forgotten,  has 
ceased  to  be  current  in  comujion  use, 
and  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in 
memory,  chiefly  by  being  known  in 
schools  as  the  translation  of  tttdet. 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  UkUa, 
Beins  native  buri^ers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  nr'd.  ds  yen  Uke  it,  ii.l 
Yet  an  he  nad  kind  words 
Twould  never  irke  *nn. 

il.  JoHS.  Tale  cfa  Tak,  ii,  4. 

But  it  was  formerly  used  also  as  i 
personal  verb  for  to  hate,  or  be  tired 
with: 

The'Orekei  chieftaines  all  irked  with  the  war 
Wherein  they  wasted  bad  so  many  ycres. 

Snrnfs%dJSH€is,\.\l. 
This  ugly  fault  no  tyrant  lives  but  vrkas. 

MHrr  Mag   p  45& 

IRKSOME,  adj.  GeneraUy  used  in  an 
active  sense,  giving  pain  or  weariness; 
formerly  sometimes  passively*  maiie 
sorrownil,  sad,  or  wearied. 

Dull  wearines  of  former  fi^t. 
Having  yrockt  asleep  his  irkes(m€  spruAt 

Spams.  F.q.,l,\,'^ 
YrkesowM  of  life,  and  too  long  lingring  ni^n. 

IRP,  or  IRPE,  8.  A  word  twice'  used 
by  Ben  Jonson,  once  as  an  adjective, 
and  once  as  a  substantive,  but  in 
both  ways  without  a  clear  meaning; 
nor  does  its  origin  very  readUy 
appear. 
Adjective : 

If  reguardant,  then  maintain  your  station  brisk  nd 
irpe,  sliew  the  supple  motion  of  vour  pliant  body,  kc 

Csfmtk.  Bi9.,m,k 

Substantive : 
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From  SptBuh  tbrngt,  Trenck  hen,  notirki,  ir^,  and 
all  affected  hvraoan,  good  Ifarov^  defend  as. 

IkuL,  act  V,  PaUnode. 

IBBECURABLB,  a.  Incamble;  to 
reaire  was  commonly  used  for  to 
cnre.     See  Recues. 

!•  forced  to  nutayBe  a  moat  sreTOiia  and  irr§e$vmU0 
fall.  Vlp.  Fulw.  Jri  ofFUtterf,  F  3,  k. 

IRREGULOUS,  a.  Oat  of  role,  dit- 
orderly ;  found  only  hitherto  in  the 
following  pasfiage : 

Thou, 
Coii^r*d  with  that  trrtfulom  deril  Cloteii, 
Haat  here  eat  off  my  lord.  Qtm^.,  ir,  S. 

Some  have  proposed  th*  %rreligum9. 
To  IRRU6ATE.     To  wrinkle;   from 
irrugot  Latin. 

"niat  the  iweUinf  of  their  body  migjit  not  irmgaU 
and  wrinckle  their  faces. 

Ps&M»  ofPUamre,  vol.  i,  F  i. 

IT  PASSES.    See  Pass. 

ITALY.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
Italy  was  the  chief  place  whence 
England  derived  and  copied  the 
refinements  of  fashion.  Forks  and 
toothpicks  were  among  the  conve- 
niences imported  thence  by  travellers. 
See  those  articles.  Shakespeare, 
with  an  inaccuracy  common  to  all 
the  writers  of  his  time,  and  therefore 
doubtless  thought  allowable*  attri- 
butes the  same  imitation  to  the  age 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  it  had 
not  yet  commenced ; 

Aepurt  of  fashions  in  proad  /toly. 

Whose  manners  still  oar  tardy,  apish  natioii. 

Limps  after  in  base  iwdUtUm.  Biek.  11,  ii,  I. 

One  fashion,  however,  the  natural 
good  disposition  of  our  people  pre- 
vented them  from  borrowing,  that  of 
poisoning,  which  is  alluded  to  once 
or  twice  in  Cymbeline: 

That  dmg-damn'd  Italjf  hath  outcrafted  him.      iii,  4. 

Wiaifaise  ItaUtm 
(As  foisoHous  tongued  as  handtd)  hath  prerail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  bearing?  ii,  8. 

ITALI ANATE,  part.  adj.  Italianised ; 
applied  to  fantastic  affectation  of 
fashions  borrowed  from  Italy,  as 
noticed  above. 

Fantastic  complement  stallcs  up  and  down, 
Trickt  in  outlandish  fethers;  all  his  words, 
His  lookes,  his  oathes,  are  idl  ridiculous, 
All  apish,  childish,  and  ItaUanate. 

Marhm^a  Old  Fbrtunatut,  Anc  Dr.,  iii,  p.  Ita 

But  quoted  by  Capell  as  from  the 
Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  a  comedy, 
published  1638;  probably  stolen 
from  Marlow's,  which  was  printed  in 
1600. 

I  am  EngUshe  borne,  and  I  have  Bnglish  thoughts} 


not  a  derill  incarnate  because  I  am  ilMttmuiti,  bat 
hating  the  pride  of  Italic  bectase  I  know  their 
peenshnes.  Qittn^i  NoMU  DUcowerU  tf  Cooituidt. 
t  And  finally  all  ItmUotuUt  oonTerances,  as  to  kill  a 
man,  and  then  moume  for  him,  sc. 

iV«M.  Fitret  Peniksu,  1592. 
iTboa  art  an  Italian,  poore  Philaatos,  as  much 
mialiked  for  the  lico  of  thy  country,  as  she  marreUed 
at  for  the  vertue  of  hers :  and  with  no  lease  shame 
doest  thou  heare,  ho%if  any  Englishman  be  infected 
witii  anj  miidemranor,  tbey  aay  with  one  nmUh, 
bee  is  ItaHmmt§d;  so  odioos  is  that  nation  to  thja* 
that  the  very  num  is  no  lees  hated  fur  the  name,  than 
the  country  for  the  manners.  I^lg't  Kwphutt. 

fib  ITERATE.     To  repeat 

Whose  empty  worabe  coatinuidl  murmur  yeilds. 
And  itermtu  sgaine  each  word  it  hearea. 

HeywMHrs  Troi*  Britanicm,  1609. 

flTERATE,  adj.     Repeated. 

Wherefinre  we  proclaim  the  said  Frederick  count 
Palatine,  fcc.,  enilty  of  high  treason  sod  iUrate 
proscription,  ana  of  all  the  penalties  whidi  by  Uw 
snd  castom  are  depending  thereon.  WiUom'a  Jttmet  I. 

JUDAS  COLOUR.  Red  colour,  of  hair 
or  beard.  It  was  a  current  opinion, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and 
beard ;  probably  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  colour  was  thought 
ugly,  and  the  dislike  of  it  was  of 
course  much  increased  by  this 
opinion.  Thiers,  id  his  Histoire  des 
Perruqnes,  gives  this  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  wearing  wigs ;  '*  Les 
rou8seaux  port^rent  des  permques, 
pour  cacher  la  couleur  de  leurs 
cheveux,  qui  sont  en  horreur  d  tout 
le  monde,  parce  que  Judas,  k  ce  qn*on 
pretend,  ^toit  rouaseau.''  Page  22. 
The  representations  so  common  in 
tapestry,  made  these  images  familiar 
to  all  ranks  of  people. 

Moi.   His  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.    CV/. 
Something  hrowiur  thao  J%du*».  At  yon  Uie  it,  iii,  4. 
0  let  them  be  worse,  worse ;  stretch  thine  art, 
And  let  their  beards  be  of  /udi^t  own  eoltmr. 

SBOMiik  Jyu0.,  0.  PL,  iii,  198. 

What  has  he  given  herr  what  is  it,  gossip?  a  fair 

high  standing  cup,  and  two  peat  *postle  spoons,  one 

ojtkemgiU.  Sun  IktU  ynm  fudag  with  tks  rod  beard. 

mdiUUmU  Okmat*  Mmid  qf  Ckoi^eide,  1620. 

Dryden  has   it  in   his  play  of  Am- 
boyna : 

Receive  me  to  your  bosom :  by  this  beard^  I  will 
never  deceive  you.  Beam.  1  do  not  like  his  oath, 
there's  tmchery  in  that  Judaa-eoUmi'd  beard. 

Dryden  also,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  des- 
cribed Jacob  Tonson 

With  two  left  legs,  and  Judtu^oUmred  hair. 

Scoire  Ufo  <41>rjid„  p.  890. 

As  Tonson  is  in  the  same  attack  de- 
scribed as  '<  freckled  fair/*  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Judas*  hair  was 
always  supposed  to  be  red. 
A  red  beard  was  considered  as  an 
infallible  token  of  a  vile  disposition : 
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Why,  cannot  you  lie,  and  .-^Mcar,  and  pawn  your  soul 

for  sixpence  ?^ You  liavc  a  carrot  colourd  beard, 

and  that  never  falls;  and  your  worship's  lace  is  a 
prognostication  of  prrfcrnR'nt. 

Shirlfij'f  Doufjfful  Ufir.  act  v,  j).  63. 

it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the 
odium  attached  to  red  hair  origin- 
ated, in  England,  from  the  aversion 
there  felt  to  the  red-haired  Danes; 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Crine  ruber  was  always  a  reproach 
to  a  man,  though  the  golden  locks  of 
ladies  have  been  so  nuidi  admired. 
See  Cain  colourkd. 
JUDICIOUS,  a.  Apparently  for  judi- 
cial ;  in  regular  process  of  judgment. 

His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  hHve  juJinuus  heariny:.  Coriol.,  v,  5. 

+Nor  yet  expect  tliui  lici  lust  Industrie 
Could* raise  ner  up  unto  the  hmt  degree 
Of  grace  ajid  favour,  with  iitduinns  men, 
Who  know  the  failings  of  iny  errmg  pen. 

' I'hiliis  of  i>cvro$,\^hQ. 

tJUG-BirrEN.     Drunk. 

For  when  any  of  theui  are  wounded,  pt.t.^hot,^*«^- 
^{7/rx,  or  rup-sliukcn.  «>(«  timl  thev  have  msi  all  rea- 
sonable faculties  of  the  niinde,  anil  in  a  manner  are 
so  mad,  that  they  dare  spe.ike  felony,  w  histie  treason, 
and  call  anv  niagnifico  a  niuii<;iell.' 

Taylors  Wurkrs,  1630. 

f  JUMBALS.  A  sort  of  sweetmeats. 
"Jumbals,  certain  sweetmeats."  Dvti- 
tovLS  Ladies'  Dictionary,  They  are 
still,  w^e  believe,  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  y^iftjumbah. — Take  half  a  pcund  of  w  hite  Migar, 
and  as  much  tine  flower.  Iieut  up  the  whites  of  two 
new  lay'd  eggs,  and  mix  it  will,  tiieni,  hlancli  a  pound 
of  almonds,  and  beat  them  well  with  half  a  pound  of 
sweet  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water:  to  all 
these  well  mixed,  put  half  a  pint  ot  rream,  mould 
them  into  a  paste,  and  make  them  into  what  form 

{ou  pleaise,  rowl  them  in  tine  beaten  w  lute  sugar,  and 
ake  them  in  a  gentle  oven. 

Acci';iipliih\l  Friiinlr  histnicior. 

A  JULIO.  An  Italian  coin,  value  six- 
pence ;  still,  or  lately,  current  in  Italy 
by  the  same  name.  See  Guthries* 
Table. 

He  spent  there  in  six  months 
Twelve  thousiind  ducats,  and  ^to  my  knowledge) 
Receiv'd  iji  dowry  with  you  not  uucJhIw. 

WhiU  DrriL  O.  PI.,  vi,  294. 
tWhat  sayest  thou  man  ?  there  is  no  religion  in  the 
world,  but  ouely  for  forme ;  take  here,  and  pay  him, 
and  give  him  this  Julio  over  and  above,  to  hang  him- 
selfe,  and  so  in  Gods  name  let's  be  gone. 

Passenger  of  BfiiTCHutu^  1612. 

JUMENT,  s.  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  or 
even  a  beast  in  general.  Jit  men  turn, 
Latin.  In  French,  jument  has  be- 
come restricted  to  mean  only  a  mare. 
Burton  gives  it  as  the  translation  of 
pecudes : 

Fomiidolosum  dictu,  non  e$u  niodo, 

Quas  herbas  p<TM(^«  non  cdunt,  hominis  edunt. 

Flmut. 


And  tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report. 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  u  kinde  of  meat, 

WJiich  rtry  Juments  would  refuse  to  eat. 

Juat.  oj  ilelanek.,  p.  69. 

In  another  place  the  words  rendered 
jufnentsAre  brutis  animal i6us.  P.  42. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whom  Mr.  Todd 
quotes,  includes  oxen,  as  well  as 
horses  and  asses,  Rvnoug  juments. 

fl'd  rather  be  his^'tdn^M^  than  his  mistress. 

Cartwriahfs  Siedge.  lf.il. 
tThose  goodlv  jutnmts  of  the  guard  would  tight 
(As  thev  eat  beeO  after  six  stone  a  day. 

Carticright's  Orditury,  I60I. 

tJUMP-COAT.  A  close  fitting  vest. 
Ring  Charles  II,  after  Ins  escape  from 
Worcester,  disguised  himself  *'in  a 
green  cloth  jump  coat,  threadbare, 
even  to  the  threads  being  worn  white." 

^.  By'r  lady,  nothing  but  a  dnigi^cX J n.$tp  and  :i  ois'i : 
a  russet-gown  for  my  w  ite  Susan,  a  Ne^-  Tcstamt . : 
for  the  biggest  lad,  add  three  or  fnur  catechuef  *. 

S've  away  in  the  couutr}*;  here>  ihc  ladies  catcch  ; 
T  the  parsons  wife. 

The  Country  Farmers  Catfckism.  l'\ii. 
Tell  me,  prithee,  Terpole,  what  long-winded  brbthtr 
in  a  short  jump  cont  did  preach  to  da  v. 

CnpU  Slripp'd.  IT'S. 

JUMP,  adv.     Exactly. 

And  bring  him  Jmnp  where  he  may  Cassio  find 
Sohcituig  his  w'iie.  Otkelh,  ii.  2 

In  Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  1,  the  old  quarto 
reads,  '*jump  at  this  dead  hour;" 
which  in  the  folios  is  changed  to 
"just  at  tliis  same  hour." 

Yon  IS  a  youtli.  whom  how  can  I  oresUp. 
Since  he  aojumpe  doth  in  my  mashes  hit. 

3farstou's  Satires,  in,  p.  147. 
And  therefore  the  Greeks  call  it  s^nVryia,  w e  call :: 
over-labor,  ^uMf;/e'  with  the  original. 

PuttenhajH,  Art  of  PofSir.  ]i  ilfi. 

Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  meaning  exact  or  >uit- 
able : 

Acrostichs  and  tclestichs  on  jiiuip  names. 

B.  Jons.  Extcr.  o.i  Vulrau,  \i.  p.  44i6. 
He  said  the  musike  best  thiikc  powers  pleas 'd  . 
ViMJumpe  concord  betweene  our  wit  nud  will. 

Pembr.  .Ircad.,  L.  iii,  p.  S97. 
Where  not  to  \h:  even  jump 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangers. 

B.  A-  Ft  T*ro  Noble  Kinsm.,  u  I 

To  JUMP  WITH.  To  agree  with,  suit, 
or  resemble. 

I  will  not  chuse  what  many  men  desire, 
Becausf  1  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  nniltitude. 

3fer.  of  Ten.,  ii.  9. 
Well  Hal,  well:  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps  tcitk  uv 
huniour,  as  Mell  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can  tell 
vou.  I  Hen.ir,i,l 

G(K)d  wits  may  jump:  but  let  me  tell  you,  Eiron, 
Your  friend  must  steal  them  if  he  have  them. 

Muses'  Looking  Glau,  O.  PI.,  ix,  2Sv 

"Wits  ^Mwi/i"  is  Still  used  as  a  pro- 
verbial phrase. 

Tliis  story  ;«»«//V  just  vrith  my  dream  to  night. 

Adnimana,  O.  rl.,  xi.  58. 
With  patience  hear  me.  and  it  w  hat  I  say 
Shall ^Mw/>  tcilh  reason,  then  vou '11  pardon  n>*. 

Grim  CJiiier,  4  c.,  O.  PI.,  xi,  23i 
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Or,  without  with,  to  agree : 

Then  wonders  how  vour  two  opinions  should  ^mm|»  in 
that  man.        BarU^s  Microc.,  S  66.  p.  177,  Bliss's  ed. 

tJUMPISH.     Dull;  stupicf? 

All  these  thinus  may  well  be  said  unto  me,  that  be 
eommonly  spoken  against  a  foole,  as  to  be  called  t 
blockpat^  a  dtUhead,  an  asse,  a  nmipbA  sot;  but  none 
of  these  can  be  spoken  against  nim.  for  his  foUte  Roes 
bejODd  all  these,  Terence  in  Bnfluk,  1014. 

JUMPLY.     Suitably. 

Yet  the  affaires  of  this  countrey,  or  at  least  my  meet- 
ing Bojvmply  m-ith  them,  makes  me  abashed  with  the 
stirangenesse  of  it.  Pem.  Jr.,  L.  v,  p.  450. 

fJUNIFER.  It  waa  formerly  supposed 
that  the  wood  of  juniper,  when  once 
lighted,  would  remain  on  fire  a  whole 
year  if  covered  with  ita  own  ashes. 
Hence  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist 
(i,  3),  talks  of  the  the  "coal  of  juni- 
per" which  the  tobacconist  kept  for 
his  customers  to  light  their  pipes 
from. 

JUNKET,  or  JUNCATE.  A  sweetmeat, 
or  a  dainty.  Giuncata,  Italian.  Mr. 
Todd  derives  cheese-cake  from  this ; 
but  it  is  formed,  much  more  simpiv, 
from  cheese  and  cake;  a  cake  made 
of  a  curd  something  like  cheese. 

\i<u  know  there  wants  noJunJcets  at  the  feast. 

Tarn.  o/Shr.,  m.  2. 
And  making  straight  to  the  tall  forest  nea  i 
( >f  rhe  sweet  flesh  would  have  Mb  junkets  thtm 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  506. 

rhe  verb  to  ^'uit^f^  is  growing  obsolete 
very  fast,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 
JUNT,  8.     A  loose  woman.     Explained 
by  the  context   only,  for  the  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Daintily  abused !  you've  put  ft/Mn'  upon  me ; — a  com- 
mon strumpet.      MidiUtont  Trick  to  catch,  /*«.,  r,  1. 

'f  JUP.  A  petticoat ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  gown.     ¥r,jupe. 

This  piny  of  ours,  just  like  some  rest  or /icp, 
Worn  twice  or  thnce,  was  careftiUy  laid  up. 

Flcekmoe's  Bptfram,  1870. 

fJURRE,  V.     To  jostle,     n.  s.  a  shock, 

or  blow. 

fietweene  these  rockes  that  thus  open  asunder,  and 


jurr*!  one  aeainst  another  so  often,  if  a  fowle  should 
happen  to  ^e,  by  no  swiftnesse  of  wine  could  she 
possibly  esc^e  and  get  av'ay.butbe  crushed  to  death. 


HoUamFs  Ammianus  yiarcellinus,  16U9. 
Ensnared  the  yron  front  that  it  beareth  out  before 
(and  in  truth  it  resembleth  a  rammes  heud;  with  long 
ropes  on  either  side,  and  so  held  it  fast,  that  by 
returning  backe  a^aine  it  should  not  gather  new 
strength,  nor  be  able  with  \hicke  jnrrcs  and  pushes, 
forcibly  to  strike  the  walla  to  uuy  ]>urpose.  Ibid. 

fJUSSEL.  "A  minced  dish  of  several 
meats."  Dunton\s  Ladies'  Dictionary, 

JUSTICER,  *.  An  administerer  of 
justice.  It  appears  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  once  technically 
called  justicers. 


O,  grive  me  cord,  or  knife,  ot  poison, 
Some  upright  jM5/ic(T/  Cym.,  v,  5. 

This  shews  you  are  above. 
Yon  jusiieers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge !  Lear,  iv,  2. 

BeaiaeB,  tne  now  ripe  wrath  (di  fer'd  'till  now) 

Of  that  sure  and  unfAyhnajMlicer, 
That  nerer  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  growe. 

Daniel,  CtVi  Wart,  v.  49. 
How  to  my  wish  it  falls  out  that  thou  hast  the  place 
of  kjustietr  upon  them.     Eattw.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  268. 

JUTTY,  8.  A  projecting  or  over-hanging 
part  of  a  building. 

Jiojuttjf,  frieze. 
Buttress,  or  coigne  of  rantage,  hut  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procDean^  "' 

To  JUTTY.     To  overhang ;  4 
out.  \ 

As  doth  a  galled  rock  \ 
O'erhnug,  and  jutty  his  confounded  bas4 

A  JUVENAL.     A  youth ;  fromji 
Latin. 

A  most  acute  jmtenal,  voluble,  and  free  of  grac 

Lottos  L.  Z.. 
The^nMl,  the  pnnce  your  master,  whose  cl 
not  yet  fledaed.  2  Hen.  IV, 

What  woulost  ?    I  am  one  of  )miuvenais. 

Westward  Hoe,  16 
But  thou,  my  pretty  jurenall— must  lick  it  up  foi 
restorative.  '  Jrt  ufJugling,  ^c,  161. 

-IVE.  The  termination  ive  in  English,* 
regularly  and  properly  gives  an  active 
signification  to  adjectives ;  as  ivus,  in 
jjkxtu,  and  if,  in  French.  Thus,  active 
is  that  which  acts^orma^tve  that  which 
forms,  repulsive  tliat  which  repulses, 
&c. ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  always 
preserved  by  our  early  writers,  who 
occasionally  give  a  passive  sense  to 
adjectives  in  ive.     Thus, 

The  protractite  trials  of  great  Jove ; 

2Vo.  and  Creu.,  i,  3. 

mean  the  protracted  trials ;  but,  in 
the  very  next  line,  per8i8tive  is  used 
for  that  which  persists. 
What  seems  more  extraordinary,  -in^, 
the  termination  of  the  active  participle, 
is  sometimes  so  used  : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecaUing  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  tir  ahusmg  of  his  time. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lacr.,  SuppL,  i,  532. 

For  unrecalled,  or  un recallable. 
IVY-BUSH.  The  bush  hung  out  at 
taverns  was  an  ivy-bushy  in  which 
there  appears  a  trace  of  classical  allu- 
sion, as  the  ivy  was  always  sacred  to 
Bacchus ;  perhaps  continued  from 
Heathen  times.  *'  Vino  veudibili  sus- 
pense hedera  non  est  opus,"  is  the 
Latin  form  of  the  proverb. 

Things  of  greatest  profit  are  set  forth  with  least  price. 
Where  the  wine  is  neat  there  needeth  no  ivie-bush. 

Bn^kuet,  A  3. 


'  i 
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The  prorerb  it,  **  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush;''  i>at  does  not  express  what 
kind  of  bwh  might  be  wanted. 

For  the  poore  flahemui  tliat  was  vamad  lie  ■hovld 
Boi  tbh,  yet  did  at  hif  dooce  nuke  neli,  and  the  olde 
vintener  of  Yeniee  that  vas  flMrhiddM  to  aeU  wine, 
did  notwithatanding  bang  oat  aa  w#  kuk, 

Bwpkmtt  mid  Ut  Emgl^  k  4. 
1  hang  BO  ttt#  ont  to  oeU  any  wina. 
The  nectar  of  Kood  wita  will  aell  it  aalflk 

R.  dUot,  Bmgl.  Peru.  Samm.    flW  A*  Bmitr. 


IVY 

pda  good  wine  I  preaaat  aeeda  no  wg-imtk, 
Npt«t  m  Dm  BMriu,  \9in.    T6  the 

Jn  awl  in  an  ivy-bush  perhaps  deuoted 
orig:inally  the  union  of  wisdom  or 
prudence  with  connviality;  as,  ''be 
merry  and  wise."  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  a  bush  or  tod  of  ivy  was 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  favorite 
residence  of  an  owl.    See  Todd. 
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